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PREFACE. 


The  literary  history  of  the  Anecdote  carries  us  back  to  the  classic  ages; 
though  this  form  of  composition  was  scarcely  employed  by  the  ancients  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  now  use  it.  Anecdote  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  and 
the  Greeks  called  an  unmarried  lady  an  Anecdote.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  book  of 
Anecdotes  on  which  he  was  engaged ;  but  which  he  talks  of  confiding  to  a 
single  firiend  only,  as  if  it  was  not  intended  to  be  ever  published ;  and  the 
earliest  book  of  the  kind  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  'Anecdotes  o( 
Procopius,'  an  English  translation  of  which,  under  the  title  of  'The  Secret 
History  of  the  Court  of  Justinian,'  was  published  in  London  in  1674. 

Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  taken  his  definition  of  the  word  from  Cicero ; 
for  our  lexicographer  describes  it  as  'something  yet  unpublished;  secret 
history;'  giving,  as  an  example  of  its  use  in  this  sense.  Prior's  lines  :  — 

'  Some  modern  anecdotes  aver. 
He  nodded  in  his  easy  chair." 

Johnson  adds,  however,  '  It  is  now  used,  after  the  French,  for  a  biographical 
incident,  a  minute  passage  of  private  life ;'  to  which  Melmoth  has  added,  '  A 
narration  of  a  particular  incident  or  event.'  And  it  seems  to  promise  that  kind 
of  information  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  somewhat  grandiloquently  described 
in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  paper  on  Pepys's  '  Memoirs,'  in  the  Quarterli/ 
Review:  ' There  is  a  curiosity  implanted  in  our  nature  which  receives  much 
gratification  from  prying  into  the  actions,  feelings  and  sentiments  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.' 

Such  collections,  or  Ana,  have  been  made  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  country 
where  literature  has  been  cultivated.  In  modern  times,  Ana  has  been  used  to 
denote  collections,  either  of  remarks  by  celebrated  individuals  in  conversation, 
or  of  extracts  from  their  note-books,  letters,  or  even  published  works — or 
generally,  of   particulars   respecting   them.     Of  these  collections  Voltaire  has 
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said,  in  his  wicked  way,  that  we  are  indebted  for  them,  for  the  most  part,  to 
those  bookmakers  who  live  on  the  follies  of  the  dead. 

Well-considered  Anecdote;,  however,  take  higher  ground  than  the  French 
Ana,  one  of  which  was  suppressed  for  its  malicious  scandals,  and  deserved  to 
be  '  set  down  in  the  list  of  printed  lies,  and,  above  all,  of  lies  in  which  there  is 
no  wit.'  Of  our  English  Ana,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  the  H'alpoliana 
of  the  conversational  remarks  of  Horace  Walpole;  which,  in  curious  informa- 
tion and  liveliness  of  manner,  may  be  favourably  compared  with  the  best 
French  publications  of  the  same  class.  Still,  its  Anecdotes  scarcely  reach  the. 
standard  of  excellence  which  Walpole  himself  characterized,  in  speaking  of 
certam  Memoirs  published  in  his  day,  as  'worthy  of  being  inserted  m  the 
history  of  mankind ;  which,  if  well  chosen  and  well  written,  would  precede 
common  histories,  which  are  but  repetitions  of  no  uncommon  events.' 

It  is  to  Anecdotes  of  this  class  that  the  compilers  of  the  Percy  collection 

directed  their  attention  when  they  set  about  producing  their  work  of  many 

volumes,  which  is  known  to  have  received  the  encomium  of   Lord    Byron, 

himself  one  of  the  most  agreeable  anecdotical  letter-writers  of  his  day.     The 

object  of  the  Brothers  Percy  was  'to  combine  instruction  with  amusement; 

with  scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  to  probability,  and  to  morals;'  paramount 

aims  in  a  work  for  family  reading.     Hitherto,  collections  of  Anecdotes  had 

scarcely  been  compiled  with  sufficient  regard  to  the  character  and  tendency  of 

their  contents.     The  Brothers  Percy,  however,  aimed  at  the  improvement  of 

the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  mind ;  and  this  they  sought  to  secure  by  rejecting 

everything  profane  or  impure;  thus  adding  to  the  recreative  character,  as  well 

as  the  higher  value  of   their  collection,  by   keeping  in  mind  Roscommon's 

oft-quoted  couplet, — 

'  Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.' — 

In  the  Percy  Anecdotes,  intended  for  the  innocent  tastes  of  a  large  class  of 
readers,  while  the  art  of  telling  a  story  has  been  studied,  the  narrator  has  not 
been  allowed  to  stray  into  diffuseness,  or  the  chronicle  of  small  beer,  or  tales 
made  up  of  '  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world.'  These  faults  have  been  eschewed 
in  the  present  collection,  while  the  historical  gossip,  which  m  a  literary  feast 
corresponds  with  the  sauces,  the  savoury  dishes,  and  sweetmeats  of  a  splendid 
banquet,  has  not  here  been  lost  sight  of.  A  popular  writer  has  well  characterized 
this  enjoyment :  '  We,  who  do  not  know  our  ncxt-dooi  neighbour's  name,  nor 
exhibit  the  least  curiosity  to  pry  into  affairs  which  do  not  concern  us,  are 
delighted  with  the  tattle  of  Boswell  and  Horace  Walpole,  read  Cowper's  letters 
as  if  they  were  written  to  ourselves ;  and  like  nothing  better  than  to  peer  over 
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little  Burney's  shoulder,  as  she  indites  her  Diary,  We  know  how  many  cups  of 
tea  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  take  of  a  night ;  wonder  what  he  did  with  his  collec- 
tions of  orange-peel ;  laugh  at  Gibbon,  as  he  makes  a  declaration  of  love  upon 
his  knees,  and  can't  get  up  again;  and  can  see  Pitt  distinctly,  eating  his  raw  beef- 
steak, and  drinkmg  his  bottle  of  port,  before  he  enters  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enact  another  page  of  history.  If  it  is  unsafe  to  indulge  a  curiosity  of  this 
kind  when  the  objects  of  it  are  living,  we  are  under  no  such  restraint  with 
regard  to  the  dead.  We  cannot  ofTend  them  with  our  impertinent  curiosity. 
Their  movements  are  not  hampered  by  our  prate.  Their  friends  are  not  com- 
promised by  our  revelations.' 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Percy  Anecdotes  were  specially  intended  for  family 
circles  of  readers,  the  compilers  have  sought  to  invest  their  narratives  with  a 
domestic  interest  and  character,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  home  and 
local  attachments.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  from  domestic  annals,  which, 
it  has  been  said,  '  illustrate  the  state  and  progress  of  society  better  than  could 
be  done  by  the  most  elaborate  historian.' 

A  few  words  as  to  the  origin  and  success  of  the  work  here  reproducea  may 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  Percy  Anecdotes,  published  in  forty  parts, 
in  as  many  months,  commencing  1820,  were  compiled  by  '  Sholto  and  Reuben 
Percy,  Brothers  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Mont  Benger.'  So  said  the 
title-pages;  but  the  names  and  the  locality  were  suppose,  or  de  plume. 
Reuben  Percy  was  Mr.  Thomas  Byerley,  who  died  in  1824  :  he  was  the  brother 
of  Sir  John  B3erley,  and  the  first  Editor  of  the  Mirror,  commenced  by  John 
Limbird,  in  J822.  Sholto  Percy  was  Mr.  Joseph  Clinton  Robertson,  who  died 
in  1852:  he  was  the  projector  oi  thz  Mechanics'  Magazine, 'viXixch  he  had 
edited  from  its  commencement  to  his  death.  The  name  of  this  collection  of 
Anecdotes  was  not  taken  from  the  popularity  of  the  '  Percy  Reliques,'  as  was 
generally  supposed;  but  from  the  Percy  CoflFee  House,  in  Rathbone  Place,  where 
the  idea  of  the  book  was  first  started  by  Byerley  and  Robertson,  who  were 
accustomed  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to  talk  over  their  joint  work. 

The  idea  was,  however,  claimed  by  that  clever  author-publisher.  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  who  stoutly  maintained  that  it  originated  in  a  suggestion  made  by  him 
to  Dr.  TiUoch  and  Mr.  Mayne,  to  cut  the  anecdotes  from  the  many  years'  files 
of  the  Star  newspaper,  of  which  Dr.  Tilloch  was  then  editor,  and  Mr.  Byerley 
assistant-editor;  and  to  the  latter  overhearing  the  suggestion.  Sir  Richard  con- 
tested, might  the  Percy  Anecdotes  be  traced.  Such,  it  is  believed  by  the 
writer,  vras  the  origin  of  the  Work,  one  of  the  best  compilations  of  its  day, 
which  enjoyed  a  very  large  sale :  the  working  out  of  the  plan,  especially  the  clas- 
sification of  the  Anecdotes  under  special  heads,  and  the  very  careful  selection  of 
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the  materials  of  most  unexceptionable  character-is  due  to  the  compilers,  who, 
we  are  informed,  were  assisted  in  their  labours  by  contributions  from  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  Work,  in  its  progress  of  publication.  The  worth  of  such  md 
from  family  note-books  and  private  collections  generally,  when  placed  in  judi- 
cious  hands,  may  have  greatly  assisted  the  originality  of  the  narratives  in  th,s 
celebrated  library,  for  such  it  deserves  to  be  called. 

The  Percy  Anecdotes  here  presented  to  the  public  is,  as  stated  in  the 
title-page, 'A  verbatim  Reprint  of  the  original  Edition,'  commenced  in  1820 
and  completed  m  .823.  It  is  without  note  or  comment;  the  Publishers 
deeming  the  well-earned  popularity  of  the  Work  the  best  recommendation  of 
this  cheap  reproduction. 

A  glance  at  the  annexed  List  of  Contents  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
variety  and  attractiveness  of  these  volumes ;  and  induces  the  belief  that  for 
the  leisure  half  hour,  at  home  or  abroad;  in  the  railway  carriage  or  the 
steamer;  by  the  fireside;  or  during  those  intervals  of  business  when  the  mind 
seeks  relaxation  in  reading  of  the  varieties  of  life  drawn  from  unhackneyed 
sources,— the  Percy  Anecdotes  may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  classes 
of  readers. 


London',  September,  1868. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  HUMANITY. 


'If  my  abilities  were  equal  to  my  wishes,  there  should  be  neither  pam  nor  poverty  in  tlie  universe.' 

ADUISO^^. 


Judgment  of  the  Areopagus. 

The  decisions  of  the  Areopagites  of  Athens, 
have  long  been  famous  fortheir  wisdom.  The 
learned  Phocius,  in  his  Bibliotheque,  expatiates 
with  delight  on  one  decision,  which  shows  that 
it  was  a  wisdom  tempered  with  an  admirable 
spirit  of  humanity.  The  Areopagites  were 
assembled  together  on  a  mountain,  with  no 
other  roof  than  the  canopy  of  heaven.  A  .spar- 
row, pursued  by  a  hawk,  fled  into  the  midst 
of  them  for  refuge  ;  it  took  shelter  in  the 
bosom  of  one  of  them,  a  man  naturally  of  a 
harsh  and  repulsive  disposition,  who  taking 
hold  of  the  little  trembler,  threw  it  from  him 
with  such  violence,  that  it  was  killed  on  the 
spot.  The  whole  assembly  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  of  the  deed  :  the 
author  of  it  was  instantly  arraigned  as  an  alien 
to  that  sentiment  of  mercy  so  necessary  to  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  and  by  the  unani- 
mous suffrages  of  his  colleagues,  was  degraded 
from  the  senatorial  dignity  which  he  had  so 
much  disgraced. 


Philosophy  of  Punishments. 

Alvarez,  in  his  Historj'  of  China,  gives  the 
following  anecdote  of  one  of  its  emperors. 
When  riding  out  one  day,  the  emperor  met  a. 
procession  conducting  some  malefactors  to- 
punishment.  His  majesty  stopped,  and  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter?  On  being  in- 
formed, he  immediately  burst  into  a  flood  ot' 
tear.s.  The  courtiers  in  attendance  endea- 
voured to  comfort  his  majesty,  and  one  among: 
them  addressed  him  in  these  words  :  '  Sire, 
in  a  commonwealth  there  must  be  chastise- 
in>;nts— it  cannot  be  avoided ;  so  have  the 
former  kings,  your  predecessors,  commanded 
It  to  be  ;  so  have  the  laws  ordained  it  ;  .so  doth. 
the  government  of  the  stat»-  require  it.'  The 
emperor  replied,  '  I  weep  not  to  see  these 
men  prisoners ;  nor  do  I  weep  to  see  them 


chastised.  I  know  very  well  that  the  good 
without  rewards  are  not  encouraged ;  that 
without  chastisement  the  wicked  are  not  re- 
strained ;  that  correction  is  as  necessary  to 
the  government  of  a  kingdom,  as  bread  is  for 
the  nourishment  and  sustenance  thereof  But 
1  weep  because  my  time  is  not  so  happy  as 
that  of  old  was,  when  the  virtl'es  of  the 

PRINXES  WEKE  SUCH,  THAT  THEY  .SERVED  AS 
A  BRIDLE  TO  THE  PEOPLE,  AND  WHEN  THEIR 
EXAMPLE  W.^S  SUFFICIENT  TO  RESTRAIN  A 
WHOLE  KINGDOM  !' 


Beauty  of  Clemency. 

Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  so 
celebrated  in  history  for  his  clemency,  was 
once  asked  why  he  was  so  favourable  to  all 
men,  even  to  those  most  notoriously  wicked  ? 
'  Because,'  answered  he,  '  good  men  are  won 
by  justice  ;  the  bad  by  clemency.'  When 
some  of  his  ministers  complained  to  him  on 
another  occasion  of  his  lenity,  which  they 
were  plea.sed  to  say  was  more  than  became  a 
prince  :  '  What,  then,'  excl.aimed  he,  '  would 
you  have  lions  and  tigers  to  reign  over  you  ? 
Know  you  not  that  cruelty  is  the  attribute  of 
wild  beasts — Clemency  that  of  Man  ?' 

Siege  of  Cajeta. 

The  city  of  Cajeta  having  rebelled  against 
Alphonsus,  was  invested  by  that  monarch 
with  a  powerful  army.  Being  .sorely  distressed 
for  want  of  provisions,  the  citizens  put  forth 
all  their  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
shut  the  gates  upon  them.  The  king's  minis- 
ters advised  his  majesty  not  to  permit  them  to 
pass,  but  to  force  them  back  into  the  city  ;  by 
which  means  he  would  speedily  become  master 
of  it.  Alphonsus,  however,  had  ton  humane  a 
disposition  to  hearken  to  counsel,  the  policy  of 
which  rested  on  driving  a  helpless  multitude 
into  the  jaws  of  famine.     He  suffered  them  to 
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pa«  unmolested;  and  when  afterwards  re- 
proached with  the  delay  which  this  produced 
in  the  siese,  he  feeUngly  said,  '  I  had  rather 
be  the  preserver  of  one  innocent  person,  than 
be  the  master  of  a  hundred  Cajctas.' 

Alphonsus  was  not  without  the  reward 
which  such  noble  clemency  merited.  The 
citizens  were  so  affected  by  it,  that  repentuig 
of  their  disloyalty,  they  so'on  afterwards 
yielded  up  the  city  to  him  of  their  own 
accord.  

Triumph  of  Metellus. 

When  Ncrtobrigia  was  invested  by  Q. 
Caicilius  Metellus,  the  Roman  pro-consul, 
Rhetogenes,  a  chief  lord  of  the  place,  came 
out  and  .surrendered  himself  to  the  Romans. 
The  inhabitants,  enraged  at  liis  desertion, 
placed  his  wife  and  children  whom  he  had  left 
behind,  in  the  breach  which  the  legionaries 
were  to  mount.  The  Roman  general  hearing 
of  this,  and  finding  that  he  could  not  attack 
the  city  without  .sacrificing  them,  abandoned 
a  certain  conquest,  and  raised  the  siege.  No 
sooner  was  this  actof  humanity  known  through 
Tarraconian  Spain,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
revolted  cities  strove  who  should  fir.st  submit 
to  him  ;  and  thus  was  a  whole  country  re- 
covered by  one  humane  act. 

Way  to  lose  an  Empire. 

Cardinal  Mazarine  once  observed  to  Don 
Louis  de  Haro,  prime  minister  of  Spam,  that 
the  humane  and  gentle  conduct  of  the  French 
government  had  prevented  the  troubles  and 
revolts  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  the  king  had 
not  lost  a  foot  of  land  by  them  to  that  day  ; 
whereas  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  Spaniards 
was  the  occasion  that  the  .subjects  of  that 
monarchy,  wherever  they  threw  off  the  mask, 
never  returned  to  their  obedience  but  by  the 
force  of  arms,  as  sufficiently  appears  in  the 
example  of  the  Hollanders,  who  are  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  many  provinces  that 
not  many  years  ago  were  the  patrimony  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  

Caesar. 

'This  placed  Cae.iar  among  the  gods.' 

Mar.  Aurelius.  ^ 
Julius  Cssar  was  not  more  eminent  for  his 
valour  in  overcoming  his  enemies,  than  for  his 
humane  efforts  in  reconciling  and  attaching 
them  to  his  dominion.  In  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  he  rode  to  and  fro,  calling  vehemently 
out,  '  Spare,  spare  the  citizens  !'  Nor  were 
any  killed  but  such  as  obstinately  refused  to 
accept  of  life.  After  the  battle,  he  gave  every- 
man  on  his  own  side  leave  to  .save  any  of  the 
opposite  from  the  list  of  proscription  ;  and  at 
no  long  time  after  he  issued  an  edict,  per- 
mitting all  whom  he  had  not  yet  pardoned, 
to  return  in  peace  to  Italy,  to  enjoy  their 
estates  and  honours.  It  was  a  common  saying 
of  Cssar,  that  no  music  was  so  charming  to 
his  ears,  as  the  requests  of  his  friends,  and  the 


Marcus  Aurelius. 

When  Avidius   Cassius  had  revolted  frortl 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  attempted 
to  seize  the  government,  the  Empress  Faus- 
tina, in  a  letter  to  her  husband,  pressed  him 
to  pursue  the  accomplices  of  Cassius  'who  had 
been  killed  by  a  Centurion;  w-ith  the  utmost 
severity.      The    emperor  did   not,   however, 
suffer  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  to  make  him 
.swerve  from  the  path  of  humanity,  and  he  re- 
turned  her   the   following  answer :    '  I    have 
read  your  letter,  my  dear  Faustina,  wherein 
you   advise   me   to   treat  the  accomplices  of 
Cassius  with  the  utmost  severity,  which  you 
think  they  well  deserve.     This  I  look  upon  as 
a  pledge  of  the  love  you  bear  to  your  husband 
and  children  ;  but  give  me  leave,  my  dear  Faus- 
tina, to  spare  the  children  of  Cassius,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  wife  ;  and  to  write  to  the  senate  in 
their  behalf     Nothing  can  more  recommend 
a  Roman  emperor  to  the  esteem  of  the  world 
than  clemency  :  this  placed  Csesar  among  the 
gods;  this  consecrated  Augustus;    this   pro- 
cured to  your  father  the  title  of  Puis.     1  am 
grieved  even  for  the  death  of  Cassius,  and 
wish  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  save  him. 
Pie  therefore  satisfied  ;  and  do  not  abandon 
yourself  to  revenge.     Aurelius  is  protected  by 
the    gods.'      Some    friends   of   the   emperor 
openly  blamed   his  clemency,  and  told  hira 
that  Cassius  would  not  have  been  so  generous, 
had  fortune  proved  favourable  to  him.     To 
this  he  immediately  replied,    'We  have    not 
lived  nor  served  the  gods  so  ill,  as  to  thmk 
they  would  favour  Cassius  '.' 


Vespasian. 


Titus  Vespasian,  the  emperor,  was  de- 
servedly called  the  Darling  of  Mankind.  In 
taking  upon  him  the  supreme  pontificate,  he 
declared  that  his  whole  object  in  assuming  so 
high  a  priesthood  was,  that  he  might  be 
obliged  to  keep  his  hands  free  from  the  blood 
of  all  men.  From  that  time  forth,  saith  Sue- 
tonius, he  never  was  the  author  of,  or  con- 
senting to,  the  death  of  any  man,  although  he 
had  often  too  just  cause  for  revenge.  He 
was  wont  to  say,  that  '  He  would  rather  perish 
himself,  than  be  the  ruin  of  another.' 

Alexander  the  Great. 

Four  thousand  Greeks,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  Persians,  were  subjected  to  all 
the  cruelties  and  mutilations  that  Persian  ty- 
ranny could  inflict.  The  hands  and  feet  of 
some,  the  noses  and  ears  of  others,  were  cut 
off ;  after  which,  their  faces  were  branded  with 
hot  irons.  Alexander,  on  approaching  Perse- 
polis,  saw  these  men,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  tears.  He  assured  them  they  should 
again  see  their  families  and  native  country. 
'Alas!'  answered  they,  'how  will  it  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all  Greece, 
in  the  dreadful  condition  to  which  we  are  re- 
duced ;  a  condition  still  more  shameful  than 


his  ears  .as  the  requests  of  his  Iriends,  ana  tne    aucca  ;  a  conuu.ui.  »i...  ...>..>.  o..„......„.  ~™ 

Sp&i^ns  of  th'ise  in  want  of  his  assistance,    unhappy  ?    The  best  way  to  bear  misery,  .s  to 
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conce.il  it ;  and  no  country-  is  so  sweet  to  the 
wretched,  as  an  oblivion  of  their  past  cala- 
mities. 'I'hev  tlicrefore  entreated  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  end  their  days  among 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  their  misfor- 
tunes. Alexander  granted  their  request,  and 
gave  to  each  of  them  three  thousand  drachms, 
five  suits  of  men's  clothes,  the  same  number 
of  women's,  two  couple  of  oxen  to  plough 
with,  and  a  quantity  of  com  to  sow.  He  also 
commanded  the  governor  of  the  pro\-ince  to 
protect  them,  and  to  exempt  them  from  all 
taxes  and  tributes. 


Nero. 

The  Emperor  Nero,  whose  name  has  long 
been  a  synonj-me  for  cruelty,  was,  during  the 
first  five  years  of  his  reign,  comparable  even 
with  Augustus  himself  in  the  princely  \-irtues 
of  pity  and  compassion.  When  once  re- 
quested to  set  his  hand  to  a  writ  for  the  exe- 
cution of  a  malefactor,  he  exclaimed,  '  Qu.am 
vellem  me  nescire  literas  !'  '  How  much  do  I 
wish  that  I  knew  neither  how  to  read  nor  write.' 


Humane  Driver  Rewarded. 

A  poor  Macedonian  soldier  was  one  day 
leading  before  Alexander  a  mule  laden  with 
gold  for  the  king's  use  ;  the  beast  being  so 
tired  that  he  wa-s  not  able  either  to-go  or  sus- 
tain the  load,  I'ne  mule-driver  took  it  off, 
and  carried  it  himself  with  great  difficulty  a 
considerable  w.ay.  Alexander  seeing  him  just 
sinking  under  the  burden,  and  about  to  throw 
it  on  the  ground,  cried  out,  '  Friend,  do  not 
be  weary  yet ;  trj^  and  carry  it  quite  through 
to  thy  tent,  for  it  is  all  thy  own.' 


Henry  IV.  of  France. 

When  Henrj-  IV.  of  France  was  advised  to 
attempt  taking  Paris  by  an  assault  before  the 
King  of  Spain's  troops  arrived  to  succour  the 
leaguers,  he  absolutely  protested  against  the 
measure,  on  the  principle  of  humanit>'.  '  I 
will  not,'  said  he,  '  expose  the  capital  to  the 
miseries  and  horrors  which  must  follow  such 
an  event.  I  am  the  father  of  my  people,  and 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  true  mother 
who  presented  herself  before  Solomon.  I  had 
much  rather  not  have  Paris,  than  obtain  it  at 
the  expense  of  humanits',  and  by  the  blood 
and  death  of  so  many  innocent  persons.' 

Henry  reduced  the  city  to  obedience  with- 
out the  loss  of  more  than  two  or  three  bur- 
gesses, who  were  killed.  '  If  it  was  in  my 
:  '.cr,' said  this  humane  monarch,  '  I  would 
■  fifty  thousand  crowns  to  redee^m  those 
■jns,  t  ■  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing 
:erity,  that  I  had  subdued  Paris  without 
ling  a  drop  of  blood.' 

Mercy  better  than  Sacrifice. 

\\'hen  the  Romar-5  had  ravaged  the  pro- 
vince of  -A.zazene,  and  seven  thousand  Per- 
sians were  brought  prisoners  to  Amida,  where 
they  suffered  extreme  want,  Acases,  Bishop 
.\mida,  assembled  his  clergy-,  and  repre- 
;ed  to  them  the  misery  of  these  unhappy 
-3ners.  He  obser\-ed,  that  as  God  had 
said,  '  I  love  mercy  better  than  sacrifice,'  he 
would  certainly  be  better  pleased  with  the 
relief  of  his  suffering  creatures,  than  with 
being  served  with  gold  and  silver  in  their 
churches.  The  clergy  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  consecrated  vessels  were  sold  ; 
and  with  the  proceeds,  the  seven  thousand 
Persians  were  not  only  maintained  during  the 
war,  but  sent  home  at  its  conclusion  with 
money  in  their  pockets.     Varenes,  the  Per- 


sian monarch,  was  so  charmed  with  this  hu- 
mane action  that  he  invited  the  bishop  to  his 
capital,  where  he  received  him  with  the  utmost 
reverence,  and  for  his  sake  conferred  many 
favours  on  the  Christians. 


The  Spanish  Armada. 

After  the  dispersion  and  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  Joan  Comes  de  Me- 
dina, who  had  been  general  of  twenty  hulks, 
was,  with  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
driven  in  a  vessel  to  Anstruther  in  Scotland, 
after  suffering  great  hunger  and  cold  for  si.x 
or  seven  days.  Notwithstanding  the  object 
for  which  this  fleet  had  been  sent,  and  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Scottish  merchants  who  traded  with  them, 
these  men  were  most  humanely  treated.  Mr. 
James  Melvil,  the  minister,  told  the  Spanish 
officer  first  sent  on  shore,  that  they  would 
find  nothing  among  them  but  Christianity  and 
works  of  mercy..  The  Laird  of  Anstruther, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen, entertained  the  officers  ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants gave  the  soldiers  and  mariners  kail 
pottage  and  fish ;  the  minister  having  ad- 
dressed his  flock  as  Elijah  did  the  King  of 
Israel  in  Samaria,  '  Give  them  bread  and 
water.' 


Peter  tlie  Great. 

The  soldiers  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Czar 
of  Muscovj',  were  no  sooner  masters  of  the 
town  of  Narva,  than  they  fell  to  plundering 
and  committing  the  most  enormous  barbarities. 
The  Czar  ran  from  place  to  place,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  disorder  and  massacre.  He  even 
turned  upon  his  own  victorious,  but  ungo- 
vernable troops,  and  threatened  them  with 
instant  death  if  they  did  not  immediately  desist 
from  rapine  and  slaughter,  and  allow  quarter 
to  their  vanquished  foes.  He  actually  killed 
with  his  own  hands  several  Aluscovites  who 
did  not  obey  his  orders. 


Empre-ss  Catherine. 

The  Empress  Catherine  I.  of  Ru.ssia  carried 
humanitj-  to  a  degree  seldom  equalled  in  the 
historj'  of  nations.  She  had  promised  that 
during  her  reign  nobody  should  be  put  to 
death ;  and  she  kept  her  word.      She  was  the 
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first  sovereign  in  modern  times  that  ever 
showed  this  regard  to  the  human  species. 
Malefactors  were  now  condemned  to  serve  in 
the  mines,  and  other  pubhc  works ;  a  regula- 
tion not  less  prudent  than  luimane,  since  it 
renders  their  punishment  of  some  service  to 
tlie  state.  In  other  countries,  lliey  only  know 
how  to  put  a  malefactor  to  death  wiih  the 
appar  atus  of  an  execution  ;  but  arc  not  able  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  cranes. 


Emperor  Joseph  II. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  H  ,  had 
once  a  petition  presented  to  him  in  behalf  oi  a 
poor  superannuated  ofhcer,  who  hved  with  a 
family  of  ten  children,  in  an  indigent  condi- 
tion,   at   some   distance  from  Vienna.       I  he 
emperor    inquired     of    several    old     officers 
whether  they  knew  this  man,  and  i-ece|ved 
from  all  of   them  an  excellent   characte-    of 
him.      His  majesty  gave   no   answer  to  the 
petition,  but  went,  without  any  attendants   to 
The  house  of  the  poor  officer,  whom  he  found 
at  dinner,   with  eleven  children,  upon  some 
vegetables  of  his  own  planting.       1  heard  you 
had  ten  children,'  said  the  emperor     but  here 
I   see    eleven.      'This,'    replied    the   officer, 
pointing   to  the  eleventh,   'is  a  poor  orphan 
I  found  at  my  door  ;  and  though  I  have  done 
all  I   could   to   engage   some   P^^^on^-   '"°'','t 
opulent  than  myself,  to  provide  for  h.ni,  all 
my  endeavours  have  proved  in  vain  .1  have 
therefore  shared  my  small  portion  with  him, 
and  brought  him  up  as  my  own  child.        1  he 
emperor   admired    the    noble  and    generous 
humanity  of  this  indigent  '7i,=»":  ,t°  '^^"'" ,'1'^ 
discovered  himself,  and  said,     I  desire  that 
all  these  children  may  be  my  pensioners,  and 
that  you  will  continue  to  give  them  examples 
of  virtue  and  honour.     I  grant  you  loo  florins 
per  annum  for  each  of  them,  and   200  florins 
Additional  to  your  pen.sion.     Go  tq-^X  first 
my  treasurer,  where  you  will  receive  the  hr.st 
quarter's    payment,    with    a    commission    of 
?ieutenancy  for  your  eldest  son      t^ontinue    o 
be   your  children's  careful   tutor    and  I  will 
henceforth   be  their  fatlier.        The  old  man 
wiUr  all  his  family,  threw  himself  at  the  fee 
his  sovereign,  which  he  bedewed   ^v■lh  tears 
of  gratitude.      The  emperor  shed  tears  him- 
self and  after  giving  some  small  presents  to 
the  children,   retired.      When  he  joined  his 
retinue,  he  said  to  Count  Colercdo,     1  thank 
God  fo;  this  day's  favour.      He  l^ath  gmded 
me  to  discover  a  virtuous  man  in  obscurity. 

Emperor  Francis  II. 

One  arm  of  the  Danube  separates  the  city 
of  Vienna  from  a  large  suburb  called  J.eo- 
?old-stadt.  A  thaw  inundated  .this  siibur  . 
nnd  the  ice  Carried  away  the  bridge  of  com- 
mllcatioi:  with  the  capital  The  popukUion 
of  Leopold-stadt  began  to  be  in  the  .?'-""-^t 

distress  for  want  of  P'-"^;^'""t  ^  ^-"n.^e^d  ■ 
boats  were  collected  and  loaded  with  br.ad 
but  no  one  felt  hardy  enough  to  nsk  the  pas- 
sage, which   was    rendered    extremely  dan- 


gerous by  largo  bodies  of  ice.  Francis  ha 
Second,  who  was  then  emperor,  stood  at  the 
water's  edge  ;  he  beg.ged,  exhorted,  threat- 
ened, and  promised  the  highest  recompenses. 
but  all  in  vain  ;  whil.st  on  the  other  shore,  his 
subjects,  famishing  with  hunger,  ^^retched 
forth  their  hands,  and  supplicated  relict.  1  ne 
monarch's  sensibility  at  length  got  the  better 
of  his  prudence  ;  he  leaped  singly  >"'"  =J  1^°^' 
loaded  with  bread,  and  applied  himself  to  the 
oars,  exclaiming,  '  Never  shall  it  be  said  that 
I  made  no  efi-ort  to  save  those  who  would  risk 
their  all  for  me'  The  example  of  the  sove- 
reign, sudden  as  electricity,  inflamed  the  spec- 
tators, who  threw  thems.-lves  in  crowds  into 
the  boats.  Thev  encountered  the  sea  suc- 
cessfully, and  gained  the  suburb  J^'^t  when 
their  intrepid  monarch  with  the  tear  of  pity 
in  his  eye,  held  out  the  bread  he  had  con- 
veyed across  at  the  risk  of  his  hte. 


Memory  to  do  Good. 

Thomas  Fuller,  so  celebrated  for  his  great 
memory,  had  once  occasion  to  attend  on  a 
Commluee  of  Sequestration  sitting  at  Waltham 
in  Essex.  He  got  into  conversation  with 
them  and  was  much  commended  for  hi.s 
po'I^Vs  of  memory.  "T^  true,  g-"'  emen 
observed  Mr.  Fuller,  'that  fame  has  given 
me  the  report  of  being  a  memonst ;  and_if  yoii 
please,  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  it.  1  he 
geinlemen  gladly  acceded  to  the  Proposal ; 
and  laying  aside  their  business,  requested  Mr 
F  to  begin.  'Gentlemen,  said  he,  you 
want  a  specimen  of  my  memory,  and  you 
shall  have  a  good  one.  Your  worships  have 
thought  fit  to  sequestrate  a  poor  but  honest 
mrson,  who  is  my  near  neighbour,  and  commit 
him  to  prison.  The  unfortunate  iiian  has  a 
large  family  of  children  ;  and  as  his  circtnn- 
stances  are  but  indifl-ercnt.  if  you  will  have 
the  coodness  to  release  him  out  of  prison,  / 
*Lf^",,0's>-// ''ever  to  forget  the  i^^'f'^^^ 
ivhil- 1  live:  It  is  said  that  the  jest  had  such 
an  influence  on  the  committee,  that  they  im- 
mediately restored  the  poor  clergyman. 

Charles  V.  of  France. 

The  last  words  of  this  patriotic  monarch  are 
memorable  for  the  noble  moral  for  kings -.yhich 
diey  contain.  '  I  have  aimed  at  justice  ^.d 
he  to  those  around  him  ;  'but  wha  king  can 
be  certain  that  he  has  always  followed  it? 
Perhaps  I  have  done  much  evil  of  which  I  anj 
ienorant.  Frenchmen  !  who  now  hear  me,  1 
address  myself  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to 
VT  Ifi'"ithat  kings  are  happy  b>d  wtlns 
—titat  they  have  thcpffiuerofdomss^^od. 

George  Buchanan. 

This  ir  isfious  scholar,  compelled  to  fly 
fro  1  his  (.  vn  country  by  the  blond-seeking 
■,niiims-t-'  o.  a  priestly  cabal,  who.se  vices  he 
iiad  made  tl.e  theme  "^  l^'^/e'';^'vnf  of 
ri^fiiL'e  and  protection  under  Henry  VIU.  ot 
EiSand      His  appeal  to  that  monarch  was. 


HUMANITY. 


couched  in  terms  of  great  pathos  and  elegance. 
'  Look  not,'  said  the  poet,  '  with  an  unre- 
lenting countenance  upon  the  humble  advances 
of  a  man  whose  soul  is  devoted  to  your  ser- 
\ice  :  one  who,  a  beggar,  a  vagrant,  and  an 
exile,  has  endured  every  species  of  misfortune 
which  a  perfidious  world  can  inflict.  A  savajje 
liost  of  mveterate  enemies  pursues  him,  and 
the  palace  of  his  sovereign  resounds  with  their 
menaces.  0^'ff  iiioiiiitains  covered  in  siuku, 
and  z'tillies  flooded  -witk  rain,  J  conic  <r 
fugitive  to  the  Athenian  altar  of  Mercy, 
and  exhausted  by  calamities,  cast  myself 
at  your  feet.  Alas  !  London  was  not  the 
Athens  the  fugitive  sought,  nor  Henry  the 
Pericles  whose  generosity  was  to  succour  him. 
But  who  can  wonder  that,  after  sacrificing  to 
the  a.\e  that  beauty  on  which  he  once  reposed 
with  delight,  neither  the  misfortunes  of  great- 
ness, nor  the  eloquence  of  genius,  should  have 
I'cen  able  to  make  the  least  impression  on  the 
heart  of  the  savage  Henrj. 

Tlie  "Widow  and  Bishop. 

A  poor  widow,  encouraged  by  the  famed 
generosity  of  an  ecclesiastic  of  great  eminence, 
came  into  the  hall  of  his  palace  with  her  only 
daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  good  divine  discerning  marks  of 
e.xtraordinary  modesty  in  their  demeanour, 
engaged  the  widow  to  tell  her  wants  freely. 
She,  blushing  and  in  tears,  told  him  that  she 
owed  five  crowns  for  rent,  which  her  landlord 
threatened  to  force  her  to  pay  immediately, 
unless  .she  would  consent  to  the  rum  of  her 
child,  who  had  been  educated  in  virtue  ;  and 
she  entreated  that  the  prelate  would  interpo.se 
his  sacred  authority,  till  by  industry  she  might 
be  enabled  to  pay  her  cruel  oppressor.  The 
bishop,  moved  with  admiration  of  the  woman's 
virtue,  bid  her  be  of  courage  ;  he  immediately 
wrote  a  note,  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  widow,  said,  "  Go  to  my  steward  with 
this  paper,  and  he  will  give  you  five  crowns  to 
pay  your  rent.'  The  poor  woman,  after  a 
thousand  thanks  to  her  generous  benefactor, 
hastened  to  the  steward,  who  immediately 
presented  her  with  fifty  crowns.  This  she  re- 
fused to  accept  ;  and  the  steward,  tmable  to 
prevail  on  her  to  take  it,  agreed  to  return  with 
her  to  his  master  ;  who,  when  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  said,  '  It  is  true  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  writing  fifty  crowns,  and  I  will  rectify 
it.'  On  which  he  wrote  another  note  ;  and 
turning  to  the  poor  woman  whose  honesty  had 
a  second  time  brought  her  before  him,  said, 
■  So  much  candour  and  virtue  deser\'es  a  re- 
compense ;  here  I  have  ordered  you  five  hun- 
dred crowns  ;  what  you  can  spare  of  it,  lay  up 
..-  a  marriage  portion  for  your  daughter.' 

Clerical  Devotion. 

In  a  parish  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
T'ublin,  the  catholic  curate  was  lately  called 
on  to  administer  the  solemn  ritesof  religion  to 
a  family  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever.  On 
entering  the  hovel,  he  found  them,  in  number 
6i-\  or  seven  persons,  male  and  female,  lying 


on  a  truss  of  straw  scattered  on  the  moist 
and  muddy  floor.  The  agonies  of  death  were 
coming  fast  upon  them.  The  confessions  of 
each  of  them  were  to  be  heard.  Lest  one 
should  overhear  the  confession  of  the  other, 
he  stretched  himself  on  the  straw,  while  the 
wretched  sufterer  breathed  his  or  her  trans- 
gressions into  his  ear.  ■  Thus  inhaling  the 
poison  of  their  respiration,  and  separating 
them  from  each  other  successively,  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life,  he  completed  his  sacred  func- 
tions. What  .an  union  of  humanity  and  reli- 
gious feeling  does  the  conduct  of  this  curate 
e.\hibit  5 

George  III. 

Lord  Mansfield,  on  making  a  report  to  the 
king  of  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Alalovvny,  a 
catholic  priest,  who  was  found  guilty  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  of  celebrating  mass,  was  in- 
duced, by  a  sense  of  reason  and  humanity,  to 
represent  to  his  majesty  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  penalty  which  the  law  imposed  for  the 
offence.  The  king,  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
heartfelt  benignity,  immediately  answered, 
'  God  forbid,  my  lord,  that  religious  difference 
in  opinion  should  sanction  persecution,  or 
admit  of  one  man  within  my  realms  to  suffer 
unjustly  ;  therefore  issue  a  pardon  for  Mr. 
Malowny,  and  see  that  he  Is  set  at  liberty.' 

The  virtue  of  humanity  is  one  which  his 
majesty  was  always  particularly  careful  to  in- 
stil into  the  minds  of  his  children. 

On  one  occasion  at  breakfast,  whilst  the 
king  was  reading  a  newspaper,  one  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family,  looking  up  in 
the  queen's  face,  .said,  '  Mamma,  I  can't  think 
what  a  prison  is,'  Upon  its  being  explained, 
and  understanding  that  the  prisoners  were 
often  half  starved  for  want,  the  child  replied, 
■  That  Is  cruel,  for  the  prison  is  bad  enough 
without  starving  ;  but  I  will  give  all  my  allow- 
ance to  buy  bread  for  the  poor  prisoners.' 
Due  praise  was  given  for  this  benevolent  in- 
tention, which  was  directed  to  be  put  in  force, 
together  with  an  addition  from  their  majesties  : 
and  thus  many  a  heart  was  relieved  that  never 
knew  its  benefactors. 


M.  Neckar. 

The  six  companies,  or  bodies  corporate,  of 
the  City  of  Paris,  set  on  foot.  In  the  month  of 
October,  1788,  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers  by  a  dreadful  hailstorm,  which 
had  ravaged  a  part  of  the  country,  and  totally 
destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  the  husbandmen.  To 
the  honour  of  these  companies  no  less  than 
50,000  livres  were  collected  in  a  short  time, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  M.  Neckar,  in 
order  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  subscribed.  M.  Neckar,  on  re^ 
ceiving  the  money,  directed  it  to  be  sent  to 
the  Treasury.  '  To  the  Treasury,  my  lord  !' 
exclaimed  the  bearer.  '  Ves,  sir,'  replied  M. 
Neckar  ;  '  50,000  livres  will  do  well  for  the 
Treasur>',  from  which  I  drew  yesterday 
150,000  livres,  to  b?  distributed  among  the 
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same  husoandmen  whom  it  is  your  object,  to 
relieve ;  feeling  assured  that  the  Treasury 
could  never  sulTcr  from  an  advance  made  on 
the  credit  of  the  humanity  of  Frenchmen.' 


The  Begging  Nun. 

The  late  Mrs.  General  Lascelles,  when  more 
celebrated  as  Mi.ss  Catley  the  singer,  was  once 
entreated  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  a 
widow,  whose  husband  had  left  her  in  a  very 
distressed  situation.  She  gave  her  a  guinea, 
but  desired  to  know  the  poor  woman's  address ; 
and  in  three  days  called  upon  her  with  near 
fifty  pounds,  which  she  had  in  the  interim  col- 
lected at  a  masquerade  ui  the  character  of  a 
Begiiine  (a  begging  Nun;. 


The  Prince  Regent. 

A  captain  Finucane,  of  the  Gloucestershire 
Militia,  died  at  Brighton,  in  the  autumn  of 
1800.  The  troops  stationed  there  attended 
his  funeral,  and  nothing  could  be  more  mourn- 
fully impressive  than  the  procession  to  his 
grave.  The  chief  mourner  walked  with  a 
charming  boy  in  each  hand,  the  one  seven, 
the  other  eight  years  old,  sons  of  the  deceased. 
Fortunately  for  these  infants,  and  the  discon- 
solate mother,  the  Prince  of  Wales  happened 
to  be  a  spectator  of  the  touching  scene.  His 
highness  felt  like  a  man  for  their  bereavement, 
and  like  a/;-i«tf  he  endeavoured  to  assuage 
its  bitterness,  by  adopting  the  boys  as  his  own. 

Battle  of  Camperdown. 

The  Delft,  one  of  the  Dutch  ships  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Camperdown,  was  in  so  shattered 
a  state,  that  after  the  greatest  exertions  for  five 
days  to  keep  her  from  sinking,  all  hope  of  sav- 
ing her  was  given  up.  The  English  prize  officer 
called  aside  JMr.  Hieberg,  who  had  been  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Delft,  and  who  remained  on 
board  along  with  a  number  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  prisoners,  who  were  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  removed,  and  represented  that  it 
was  impossible  to  save  all :  that  he  intended 
at  a  certain  signal  to  throw  himself  with  his 
men  into  the  long  boat,  and  he  invited  Hie- 
berg to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
effect  his  escape.  '  What  I'  exclaimed  Hie- 
berg, 'and  leave  these  unfortunate  men? 
(pointing  to  his  wounded  countrymen,  whom 
it  had  been  necessary  to  bring  on  deck,  as  the 
hold  was  already  full  of  water.)  No,  no  ! 
go,  and  leave  us  to  perish  together.'  'i'he 
English  officer,  affected  by  the  generosity  of 
Hicberg's  answer,  replied,  'God  bless  you, 
my  brave  fellow  ;  here  is  my  hand  :  I  give 
you  my  word,  I  will  stay  with  you.'  He  then 
caused  his  own  men  to  leave  the  ship,  and  re- 
mained himself  behind  to  assist  the  Dutch. 
The  Jiiissrt  soon  sent  her  boats  to  their  suc- 
cour, which  brought  off  as  many  as  could 
leap  on  board  them.  'J"he  boats  lost  no  time 
in  making  a  second  voyage  with  equal  suc- 
cess. The  Delft  was  now  cleared  of  all  l)ut 
Hieberg  and  the   English  officer,  with  three 


subaltern  Dutch  ofiicers,  and  about  thirty  sea- 
men, most  of  them  so  ill  from  their  wounds  as 
to  be  unable  to  move.  While  still  cherishing 
the  hope  that  the  boats  would  come  a  third 
time  to  their  assistance,  the  fatal  moment 
arrived,  and  on  a  sudden  the  Delft  went 
down.  The  English  officer  sprang  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  to  his  own  ship ;  but  the  un- 
fortunate Hieberg  perished,  the  victim  of  his 
courage  and  humanity. 


The  Galley.s. 


The  Abbe  Dupaty,  who,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolution,  made 
particular  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which 
the  administration  of  the  Galleys  had  been 
conducted  during  the  old  regime,  furnishes  us 
with  the  following  among  other  affecting 
particulars. 

'  I  looked  over  the  Register  of  the  Galleys. 
Children  of  thirteen  years  of  age  sentenced  to 
the  galley.s,  for  having  been  found  with  their 
fathers  engaged  in  smuggling  1  Ves,  thus 
I  read — for  having  been  found  with  their 
fathers  1  !  I  saw  many  of  these  children,  and 
tears  gu.shed  into  my  eyes  ;  my  breast  burned 
with  mdignation  ;  nor  could  I  appease  my 
feelings,  but  with  the  hope  of  not  dying  be- 
fore I  had  exposed  all  the  crimes  of  our  cri- 
minal legislation  ! 

'  A  singular  circumstance  plunged  the  gal- 
ley slaves  on  one  occasion  into  the  most  pro- 
found despair.  The  Intendant  of  the  Marine 
received  orders  to  separate  the  deserters,  the 
smugglers,  and  the  malefactors  nito  three 
classes.  One  would  have  imagined  that  cri- 
minals of  such  different  casts  would  have 
blessed  this  separation  :  but  the  contrary  was 
the  case  ;  all  the  galley  slaves  looked  on  each 
other  in  the  same  light,  for  misfortune,  like 
death,  reduces  all  men  to  a  level.  Many 
bitter  tears  of  the  heart  flowed  in  abundance 
at  the  thought  of  the  separation.  What  a 
subject  for  meditation  !  how  wonderful  are  the 
yet  unexplored  recesses  of  the  human  heart  !' 


The  Monks  of  St.  Bernard. 

The  hospitality  of  the  convent  of  St.  Hcr- 
nard,  and  the  unwearied  hiunanity  of  the 
monks,  on  every  occasion  that  can  possibly 
call  for  its  exercise,  have  long  been  proverbial : 
and  numerous  instances  occur  c\'ery  season, 
of  persons  saved  by  their  interference,  or  re- 
lieved by  their  bounty.  In  the  year  iSiS 
alone,  the  meals  furnished  to  travellers  by 
this  convent  amounted  to  no  fewer  than 
31,078. 

An  enterprising  English  party,  consisting  of 
men  and  women,  took  shelter  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Hernard  during  a  fall  of  snow.  The 
monks  fed  thcni  and  their  horses  as  long  as 
they  could,  giving  up  their  bread  to  the  beasts, 
when  they  had  no  more  crude  grain  to  bestow 
on  them.  'I'he  guests  had  then  no  other  alter- 
native but  that  of  departing  ;  but  how  were 
they  to  get  the  horses  over  the  snow,  which 
was  yet  too  .soft  to  support  ihein  '!    The  iiigc. 
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nuity  and  activity  of  the  monks  found  an  ex- 
pedient. They  turned  out  with  their  servants, 
and  placing  blankets  before  the  annuals,  which 
were  carried  forward  and  extended  afresh,  as 
soon  as  passed  over,  conducted  men,  women, 
and  beasts  in  safety  over  their  mountain. 

The  breed  of  do'.^s  kept  by  the  monks  to 
assist  them  in  their  labours  of  love,  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  sagacity  and  fidelity. 
All  the  oldest  and  most  tried  of  them  were 
lately  buried,  along  with  some  unfortunate 
travellers,  under  an  avalanche  ;  but  three  or 
four  hopeful  puppies  were  left  at  home  in  the 
convent,  and  .still  survive.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  those  who  are  no  more,  was  a  dog 
called  Barry.  This  animal  served  the  hospital 
for  the  space  of  twelve  ye.ars,  during  which 
time  he  saved  the  lives  of  forty  individuals. 
His  zeal  was  indefatigable.  Whenever  the 
mountain  was  enveloped  in  fogs  and  snow,  he 
set  out  in  search  of  lost  travellers.  He  was 
accustomed  to  run  barking  until  he  lost 
breath,  and  would  frequently  venture  on  the 
most  perilous  places.  When  he  found  his 
strength  was  insufficient  to  draw  from  the 
snow  a  traveller  benumbed  with  cold,  he 
would  run  back  to  the  hospital  in  search  of 
the  monks. 

One  day  this  interesting  animal  found  a 
child  in  a  frozen  state,  between  the  bridge  of 
Dronaz  and  the  ice-house  of  Balsora  ;  he  im- 
mediately began  to  lick  him  :  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  animation,  by  means  of 
his  caresses,  he  induced  the  child  to  tie  him- 
self round  his  body.  In  this  way  he  carried 
the  poor  little  creature,  as  if  in  triumph,  to 
the  hospital.  When  old  age  deprived  him  of 
strength,  the  Prior  of  the  Convent  pensioned 
him  at  Berney  by  way  of  reward.  After  his 
death,  his  hide  was  stuffed  and  deposited  in 
the  museum  of  that  town.  The  little  phial, 
in  which  he  carried  a  reviving  liquor  for  the 
distressed  travellers  whom  he  found  among 
the  mountains,  is  still  suspended  from  his 
neck. 


Petition  of  the  Horse. 

In  the  days  of  John,  King  of  Atri,  an 
ancient  city  of  Abruzzo,  there  was  a  bell  put 
up,  which  any  one  that  had  received  any  injury 
went  and  rang,  and  the  king  assembled  the 
wise  men  chosen  for  the  purpose,  that  justice 
might  be  done.  It  happened  that  after  the 
bell  had  been  up  a  long  time,  the  rope  was 
worn  out,  and  a  piece  of  wild  vine  was  made 
use  of  to  lengthen  it.  Now  there  was  a 
knight  of  Atri  who  had  a  noble  charger  which 
was  become  unserviceable  through  age,  so 
that  to  avoid  the  expense  of  feeding  him,  he 
turned  him  loose  upon  the  common.  The 
horse,  driven  by  hunger,  raised  his  mouth  to 
ilie  vine  to  munch  it,  and  pulling  it,  the  bell 
iig.  The  judges  assembled  to  consider  the 
tition  of  the  horse,  which  appeared  to  de- 
III  uid  justice.  They  decreed  i)\2.i.  /he  knie^ht 
-.viioiii  he  had  served  in  his  youth,  shoitld/ecd  \ 
'liiii  ill  his  old  age  ;  a  sentence  which  the  king 
;0')firrned  tinder  a  heavy  penalty.  I 


Archduke  Charles. 

When  the  Archduke  Charles  was  on  his 
way  from  Bohemia,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Austrian  army,  he  met  near  the  scene  of 
action  a  number  of  wounded  soldiers  who 
had  been  abandoned  by  their  commander  on 
the  road,  for  want  of  horses  to  draw  their 
carriages  in  the  retreat.  The  prince,  who  on 
many  occasions  has  exhibited  striking  in- 
stances of  humanity,  immediately  ordered  the 
horses  to  be  taken  from  several  pieces  of 
cannon  that  were  already  retreating,  saying, 
'  The  life  of  one  brave  man  is  better  worth  pre- 
serving than  fifty  pieces  of  ordnance.'  Whcii 
General  IVloreau,  into  whose  hands  the  cannon 
thus  abandoned  had  fallen,  heard  of  the  mo- 
tive that  had  prompted  the  sacrifice,  he  ordered 
the  whole  to  be  restored,  observing  that  he 
.should  be  unworthy  of  being  the  opponent  of 
his  imperial  highness,  if  he  took  any  advan- 
tage of  so  noble  an  act  of  humanity. 


Magnanimous  Reproof. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  walking  one  day 
on  the  Prater  at  Vienna,  met  a  young  woman 
who  seemed  in  great  distress.  He  inquired 
the  cause,  and  found  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  an  officer  who  had  been  killed  in  the  im- 
perial service,  and  th.at  she  and  her  mother 
had  supported  themselves  by  their  industry, 
but  were  now  unemployed.  '  Have  you  re- 
ceived no  assistance  from  the  government  ?' 
said  the  emperor.  '  None,'  was  the  reply. 
'  But  why  not  apply  to  the  emperor?  he  is 
easy  of  access.'  '  They  say  he  is  avaricious, 
and  such  a  step  would  then  be  usele.ss.'  The 
monarch  immediately  gave  the  young  woman 
some  ducats,  and  a  ring,  telling  her,  that  he 
was  in  the  emperor's  service,  and  would  serve 
her  if,  with  her  mother,  she  would  come  to 
the  palace  on  a  certain  day.  The  appoint- 
ment was  kept,  and  the  young  woman  recog- 
nised her  benefactor  in  the  person  of  the  em- 
peror, who  bade  her  not  be  alarmed,  as  he 
had  settled  a  pension  on  her  and  her  mother, 
adding,  '  At  another  time,  I  hope  you  will 
not  despair  of  a  heart  that  is  just.' 

Reward  of  Constancy. 

Mr.  jNIorier,  in  his  Journey  through  Persia, 
relates  an  anecdote  of  the  Serdar  of  Ecrivau, 
which  is  highly  creditable  to  him,  and  shows 
that  the  most  brutal  of  men  are  sometimes 
capable  of  a  humane  or  generous  action.  The 
.Serdar,  who  amuses  himself  from  the  windows 
of  his  palace  in  .shooting  the  asses  of  the  pea- 
.sants  who  happen  to  be  going  along  the  road, 
in  one  of  his  predatory  excursions  into  Geor- 
gia made  prisoner,  and  placed  in  his  harem, 
a  Georgian  maid  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
,a  youth  of  her  country  :  the  youth  followed 
her  to  Ecrivan,  and  having  made  known  his 
arrival  to  her,  they  managed  to  escape  for  a 
short  distance  :  but  their  steps  were  traced, 
and  they  were  brought  back.  The  lover  was 
ordered   to  leave   Ecrivan ;  and  as  he  was 
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crossing  the  Zengui,  a  river  which  flows  be- 
tween high  precipices,  his  mistress  espied  him 
froni  the  top  of  one  of  the  banks,  and  immense 
as  the  height  was,  threw  herself  down,  deter- 
mining either  to  join  him,  or  die  in  the  at- 
tempt. Her  fall  was  broken  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  willows,  and  she  was  taken  up 
much  bruised,  though  not  dangerously  hurt. 
To  the  honour  of  the  Serdar,  he  did  not  carry 
his  tyranny  farther,  but  restored  the  couple  to 
each  other,  gave  them  their  liberty,  and  pro- 
tection to  return  to  their  homes. 

How  to  prize  Good  Fortune. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, a  servant  girl  in  Paris  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  gain  a  prize  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
in  the  lottery.  She  immediately  waited  on 
the  parish  priest,  and  generously  put  two 
hundred  louis  d'ors  into  his  hands,  for  the. 
relief  of  the  most  indigent  and  industrious 
poor  in  the  district :  accompanying  the  dona- 
tion with  this  admir.ible  and  just  observation, 
'  Fortune  could  only  have  been  kind  to  me,  in 
order  that  I  m.ight  be  kind  to  others.' 


Genius  Relieved. 

About  the  year  1735,  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished, entitled  'The  Cure  of  Deism.'  The 
author,  ]\Ir.  Elisha  Smith,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison  for  a  debt 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  Fortunately  for  him, 
Mr.  Benson,  then  auditor  of  the  Imprest, 
was  much  pleased  with  the  work.  He  in- 
quired who  was  the  author  ;  and  on  learning 
his  circumstances,  not  only  sent  him  a  very  flat- 
tering letter,  but  discharged  the  whole  debt, 
fees,  &c.,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  This  was  the 
.same  Mr.  Benson  who  erected  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  Milton  ; 
and  who  gave  one  thousand  pounds  to  Mr. 
Bobson,  of  New  College,  for  translating  Pa- 
radise Lost  into  Latin.  He  always  preferred 
Johnson's  Latin  P.salms  to  Buchanan's.  It 
v.-as  in  allusion  to  these  facts  that  Pope 
dragged  Mr.  Benson  into  the  Dunciad: 
'  On  two  unequal  crutches  propp'd  he  came, 
Milton  on  this,  on  that  one  Joifinson's  name.' 

Rights  of  Hospitality. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  tour  through  Nortli 
Wales,  passed  two  days  at  the  seat  of  Colo- 
nel JNIiddleton  of  Gwynnagag.  While  he  re- 
mained there,  the  gardener  caught  a  hare 
amidst  some  potato  plants,  and  brought  it 
to  his  master,  then  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  Doctor.  An  order  was  given  to 
carry  it  to  the  cook.  As  soon  as  Johnson 
heard  this  sentence,  he  begged  to  have  the 
aniriial  placed  in  his  arms ;  which  was  no 
sooner  d<ine,  than  approaching  the  window, 
then  half  open,  he  restored  the  hare  to  her 
liberty,  shouting  after  her  to  accelerate  her 
speed.  '  What  have  you  done  ?'  cried  the 
Kolonel ;  '  why.  Doctor,  you  have  robbed  my 
table  of  a  delicacy,  perhaps  deprived  us  of  a 


dinner.'  'So  much  the  better,  sir,'  replied 
the  humane  champion  of  a  condemned  hare  ; 
'  for  if  your  table  is  to  be  supplied  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  I  en\'y  not 
the  appetite  of  him  who  eats  it.  This,  sir,  is 
r.ot  a  hare  fc>-a-  luiiuiip,  but  one  which  had 
placed  itself  under  your  protection ;  and  sa- 
vage indeed  must  be  that  man,  who  does  not 
make  his  hearth  an  asylum  for  the  coniiding 
stranger.' 


Fortunate  Foundling. 

The  late  Mrs.  Achmct,  the  actress,  was 
found  at  night,  when  an  infant,  enclosed  in  a 
basket  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Dublin.  A 
gentleman  hearing  the  child's  cries,  humanely 
took  it  home,  and  resolved  to  rear  it  up  as  his 
own  offspring.  He  spared  no  expense  in  giv- 
ing his  protegee  an  accomplished  education  ; 
and  at  a  suitable  period  conferred  upon  her  at 
the  altar  his  own  name  of  Achmet. 

The  Ransom. 

Baron  Von  Stackelberg,  in  going  from 
Athens  to  Thessalonica  in  an  armed  vessel, 
was  taken  by  some  Albanian  pirates,  who  im- 
mediately sent  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  the 
former  place,  demanding  60,000  piastres  for 
the  baron's  ransom,  and  threatening  that  if  not 
paid,  they  would  tear  his  body  to  pieces. 
They  obliged  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  write 
to  Baron  Haller,  and  another  friend,  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  demand.  The  time  fixed 
by  the  pirates  had  elapsed,  and  Baron  Stackel- 
berg, who  had  become  extremely  ill,  was  ex- 
pecting a  cruel  death,  when  the  humane  and 
generous  Haller,  who  had  borrowed  14,500 
Turkish  piastres  at  30  per  cent.,  appeared. 
The  pirates  refused  to  take  less  than  the  sum 
demanded.  Haller  offered  himself  as  a  hostage 
instead  of  his  friend,  if  they  would  prolong 
his  life,  and  suffer  him  to  recover  from  his 
sickness.  This  noble  deed  contributed  to  con- 
vince the  pirates  that  no  larger  sum  could  be 
obtained ;  they  accepted  it,  and  Haller  re- 
turned to  Athens  with  the  friend  whom  his 
humanity  had  preserved. 

Dr.  Fothergill. 

A  poor  cicrgj'man  settled  in  London  on  a 
curacy  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  wife 
and  numerous  family,  was  known  to  Dr. 
Fothergill.  An  epidemic  disease,  at  that 
time  prevalent,  seized  upon  the  curate's  wife 
and  five  children.  In  this  scene  of  distress 
he  looked  to  the  Doctor  for  his  assistance,  but 
dared  not  apply  to  him,  from  a  consciousness 
of  not  being  able  to  pay  him  for  his  atten- 
dance. A  friend,  wlio  knew  his  situation, 
kindly  oflTered  to  accompany  him  to  the 
Doctor's  house,  and  .give  him  his  fee.  They 
took  the  advant.ige  of  liis  hour  of  audience  ; 
and,  after  a  description  of  the  several  cases, 
the  fee  was  oRered,  and  rejected,  but  a  notice 
was  taken  of  the  curate's  place  of  residence. 
The  Doctor  called  assiduously  the  next  and 
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every  succeeding  day,  until  his  attendance 
was  no  longer  necessary.  The  curate,  anxious 
to  return  some  grateful  mark  of  the  sense  he 
entertained  of  his  services,  strained  every 
nerve  to  accomplish  it ;  but  his  astonishment 
was  not  to  be  described,  when,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving the  money  he  offered,  with  apologies 
for  his  situation,  the  Doctor  put  ten  guineas 
into  his  hand,  desiring  him  to  apply  without 
diffidence  in  future  dirticulties. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith,  another  eminent  physi- 

I  cian,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  take  a  fee  from 
any  inferior  clergyman,  any  subaltern  oliicer, 
or  any  public  performer,  judging  these  to  be 

1  professions  which  could  little  spare  their 
money.  —  Why  were  not  poor  authors  m- 
cluded  ? 


Friend  of  the  Poor. 

During  the  great  scarcity,  or  rather  high 
price,  of  provisions  in  iSoo,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick distinguished  himself  for  his  humane  in- 
terposition between  the  farmers  under  his  im- 
mediate inlluence,  and  the  starving  poor. 
Finding  his  injunctions  disregarded,  he  sent 
the  following  circular  letter  to  his  tenants : 
'  This  is  to  acquaint  you  that  I  view  your 
past  and  present  conduct  with  abhorrence. 
After  the  total  disregard  which  you  have  al- 
ready shown  to  my  particular  request,  it  would 
not  become  me  to  renew  it,  if  I  had  not  been 
compelled  by  the  miserably  distressed  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  actually  starving.  I  there- 
fore hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  unalterable 
resolution,  to  provide  another  tenant  for  the 
farm  you  now  occupy  as  soon  as  I  can  legally 
do  so,  unless  you  will  directly  engage  to  bring 
your  grain  to  market,  and  to  sell  it  there  at 
such  reasonable  price  as  may  enable  your  fel- 
low creatures  to  exist,  while  it  leaves  you 
more  profit  than  you  have  any  title  to  claim 
as  a  tenant.  'W.\rwick.' 


Delicate  Beneficence. 

Bonaparte,  when  Emperor  of  France,  or- 
dered letter  bo.\es  to  be  fitted  up  in  all  the 
churches  of  Paris,  where  the  virtuous  poor, 
without  their  delicacy  being  wounded,  could, 
as  they  passed,  deposit  a  note  e.xpressive  of 
their  wants.  These  boxes  were  only  opened 
by  the  higher  clergy,  who  were  sworn  to  se- 
cresy  ;  and  the  wants  of  the  parties  were  thus 
relieved  without  any  of  the  humiliating  cir- 
cumstances of  a  public  application. 

Bonaparte. 

Monsieur  le  Compte  de  Polignac  had  been 
rai.sed  to  honour  by  Ijonaparte ;  but,  from 
some  unaccountable  motive,  betrayed  the 
trust  his  patron  reposed  in  him.  As  soon  as 
Bonaparte  discovered  the  perfidy,  he  ordered 
Polignac  to  be  put  under  arrest.  Next  day 
he  was  to  have  been  tried,  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity would  have  been  condemned,  as  his  guilt 
was  most  undoubted.  In  the  interim,  jNIadame 
Polignac  solicited  and  obtained  an  audience 


of  the  emperor.  '  1  am  sorry,  Madame,  for 
your  sake,'  said  he,  '  that  your  husband  has 
been  implicated  in  an  affair  which  is  marked 
throughout  with  such  deep  ingratitude.'  '  He 
may  not  have  been  so  guilty  as  your  majesty 
supposes,'  said  the  countess.  "  Do  you  know 
your  husband's  signature  ;'  asked  the  emperor, 
as  he  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  pre- 
sented It  to  her.  Madame  de  Polignac  hastily 
glanced  over  the  letter,  recognised  the  writing, 
and  fainted.  As  soon  as  she  recovered,  Bona- 
parte, offering  her  the  letter,  said,  'Take  it; 
It  is  the  only  legal  evidence  against  your ' 
husband  ;  there  is  a  fire  beside  you.'  Madame 
de  P.  eagerly  seized  the  important  document, 
and  in  an  instant  committed  it  to  the  flames.' 
The  life  of  Polignac  was  saved  ;  his  honour  it 
was  beyond  the  power  even  of  the  generosity 
of  an  emperor  to  redeem. 


Lavalette. 

When  Lavalette  had  been  liberated  from 
prison  by  his  wife,  and  was  flying  with  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  to  the  frontier,  the  postmaster 
examined  his  countenance,  and  recognised 
him  through  his  disguise.  A  postilion  was 
instantly  sent  off  at  full  speed.  !\I.  de  Lavalette 
urged  his  demand  for  horses.  The  postmaster 
had  just  quitted  the  house,  and  given  orders 
that  none  should  be  supplied.  Tire  travellers 
thought  themselves  discovered,  and  saw  no 
means  of  escaping,  in  a  country  with  which 
they  were  unacquainted  ;  they  resolved  upon 
defending  themselves,  and  selling  their  lives 
dearly.  The  postmaster  at  length  returned 
unattended  ;  and  then  addressing  him.self  to 
I\L  de  Lavalette,  he  said,  "  You  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  of  honour;  you  are  going 
to  Brussels,  where  you  will  see  M.  de  Lava- 
lette ;  deliver  him  these  two  hundred  louis 
d'ors  which  I  owe  him,  and  which  he  is  no 
doubt  in  want  of ;'  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  threw  the  money  into  the  carriage 
and  withdrew,  saying,  '  You  will  be  drawn  by 
my  best  horses ;  a  postilion  is  gone  on  to 
provide  relays  for  the  continuance  of  your 
journey.' 

Benevolent  Gaoler. 

In  the  year  17S6,  an  order  came  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  keeper  of  Norwich  gaol,  to  send 
three  female  convicts  under  sentence  of  trans- 
portation to  Plymouth.  One  of  these  unfor- 
tunate females  was  the  mother  of  an  infant 
about  five  months  old,  which  she  had  suckled 
from  its  birth.  The  father  of  the  child  was 
likewise  a  felon,  under  a  similar  sentence.  He 
had  repeatedly  expressed  a  wish  to  be  married 
to  the  woman,  and  was  much  distressed  at  the 
order  for  her  removal.  Application  was  made 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  permit  him  to  ac- 
company her,  but  without  success.  When  Mr. 
Simpson  arrived  with  his  party  at  Plymouth, 
the  captain  of  the  hulk  refused  to  take  the 
infant,  saying  he  had  no  order  to  take  children. 
Neither  the  entreaties  of  I\Ir.  Simpson,  nor  the 
agonies  of  the  poor  woman,  could  prevail  on 
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<nc  brutal  captain  even  to  permit  tlie  babe  to 
remain  till  instructions  from  t;()vernment  could 
be  received.  The  gaoler  was  therefore  obliged 
to  take  the  child,  and  the  frantic  mother  was 
led  to  her  cell.  Determined  if  possible  to  re- 
store the  child  to  its  parents,  Mr.  Simpson  set 
off  for  London,  carrying  the  infant  all  the 
way  in  his  arms.  When  he  reached  town,  he 
hastened  to  the  office  of  Lord  Sidney,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  but  was  denied  admittance. 
But  humanity  is  not  to  be  restrained  by 
forms  ;  and  ^Ir.  Simpson,  after  waiting  at- 
tendance for  several  days,  at  length  saw  Lord 
Sidney  descend  the  staircase,  to  whom  he 
made  so  patlietic  an  appeal,  that  his  lordship 
instantly  gave  orders  that  the  child  should  be 
restored  to  its  mother,  and  that  the  father 
.should  accompany  them  ;  directing  at  the  same 
tune  that  they  should  be  married  before  they 
went  on  board.  Mr.  Simpson  afterwards  saw 
his  lordship's  direction  carried  into  effect ;  and 
after  travelling  seven  hundred  miles  with  the 
child  on  his  lap,  returned  home,  amply  re- 
warded by  the  approval  of  his  own  heart  for  all 
the  trouble  and  solicitude  he  had  undergone. 


Mas.sacre  of  the  Hugonots. 

When  Catherine  of  Medicis  had  persuaded 
Charles  IX.  to  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in 
France,  orders  were  .sent  to  the  governors  of 
the  different  provinces,  to  put  the  Hugonots 
to  death  in  their  respective  districts.  One 
Catholic  governor,  whose  memory  will  ever  be 
dear  to  humanity,  had  the  courage  to  disobey 
the  cruel  mandate.  '  Sire,'  .said  he,  in  a  letter 
to  his  sovereign,  '  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
your  majesty,  not  to  persuade  myself  that  the 
order  I  have  received  must  be  forged  ;  but  if, 
which  God  forbid,  it  should  be  really  the  order 
of  your  majesty,  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  personal  character  of  my  sovereign  to  obey 
it.' 


Self-devotion. 

My  friend  F.  thus  writes  me,  July  12,  17S8. 
'  One  instance  of  courage  e.\erted  in  the  cause 
of  humanity,  is  more  interesting  to  nic  iaiid 
so  I  know  it  is  to  you)  than  all  the  details  of 
all  the  sieges  and  battles  that  ever  happened 
since  the  creation  of  the  world.  'J'uesday  last 
presented  a  memorable  conlirmation  of  this 
truth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Cloud, 
where,  while  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Francis  Potel,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was 
at  work  in  the  tields,  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  a  cart  with  si.v  persons  in  it  by  acci- 
dent over.set,  and  fell  into  the  river.  Moved 
by  the  cries  of  the  seemingly  devoted  victims, 
he  instantly  plunged  into  the  water,  and  being 
an  e.xcelleiit  swimmer,  brought  one  of  them 
safely  on  shore.  He  then  returned  to  save, 
if  possible,  the  rest.  In  this  attempt  he  was 
equally  successful,  though  he  e\perienced 
more  danger;  for  on  reaching  two  more  of 
the  party  (a  woman  and  a  man),  the  former 
unfortunately  seized  him  by  the  hair,  the  latter 
by  tlie  arm,  and  with  both,  in  their  despairing 


struggles,  lie  thus  sank  to  tlie  bottom.  At 
length,  however,  he  rescued  himself  from  their 
grasp  ;  when  having  again  reached  the  shore, 
and  perceiving  the  unhappy  creatures  again 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  he 
boldly  plunged  back  to  their  relief,  and  brought 
them  also  on  shore,  though  not  without  a 
perilous  .struggle,  which  lasted  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Overcome  with  fatigue, 
he  now  found  himself  obliged  to  desist  from 
his  godlike  enterprise.  On  this,  his  father, 
though  much  advanced  in  years,  resolutely 
plunged  in,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
another  woman  and  a  boy.  Of  the  whole 
number,  only  one  little  girl  was  drowned  ; 
and  she,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  sunk  under 
the  horse,  which,  together  with  the  cart,  had 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  river.  An  action 
like  this  requires  no  comment ;  for  to  a  breast 
of  sensibility  amply  does  it  illustrate  its  own 
glory." 


The  Cnliph  Omar. 

As  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  successor  to  Ma- 
homet, was  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  to  take 
po.ssession  of  that  celebrated  city,  he  met  with 
a  number  of  unfortunate  men,  who  were 
bound  fast  to  trees,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
rigours  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  caliph  inquired 
of  them,  wherefore  they  had  been  condemned 
to  undergo  so  dreadful  a  torment  ?  they  an- 
swered  that  they  were  poor  debtors,  unable 
to  satisfy  their  cre.litors.  Omar  immediately 
ordered  them  to  be  unbound  ;  and  having  .sent 
for  those  to  whom  they  were  indebted,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  words  :  '  Cease  to  tor- 
ment these  poor  men.  Do  not  require  of  them 
more  than  they  can  perform  :  for  I  have  often 
heard  the  prophet  say,  do  not  make  men  suffer 
affliction,  for  such  as  afflict  men  in  this  world, 
will  most  surely  be  punished  in  the  next.' 


Emperor  Augustus. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  dining  one  day  with 
Publius  Vedius  Pollio,  a  slave  happened  to 
break  a  crystal  vase,  and  was  immediately 
condemned  by  his  master  to  lie  thrown  10  the 
himpreys,  which  he  kept  in  a  fish  pond,  and 
fed  with  human  llesh.  The  slave  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Augustus,  and  besought  a 
less  horrid  death.  The  emperor  knowing  that 
\>y  the  Roman  law  masters  possessed  the 
most  absolute  authority  over  their  .slaves,  in- 
terceded for  him,  but  in  vain.  He  then 
ordered  .all  the  crystal  vases  to  be  brought  to 
him  from  the  side  table,  and  broke  every  one 
of  them  himself  Pollio  w.^s  mortified,  and 
the  slave's  life  preserved. 

It  may  here  lie  remarked,  that  the  Romans 
were  very  costly  in  their  vases  and  drinking 
cups,  which  were  often  made  or  ornamented 
with  precious  stones.  One  that  held  only 
three  pints  and  a  half,  cost  six  hundred  and 
forty-hvc  pounds  ;  and  Petronius  broke  one 
worth  three  thinisand  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds,  on  purpose  to  disappoint  N<;ro. 
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Retribution. 

In  the  year  1731,  as  an  African  youth,  called 
Job  Ben  Solomon,  son  of  the  high  priest  of 
Bundo  in  Forta,  was  travelling  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gambia,  he  was  robbed,  seized, 
and  sold  as  a  slave  to  an  American  captain, 
who  carried  him  to  Maryland. 

Job,  on  his  arrival  in  Maryland,  was  sold  to 
a  planter,  who  findmg  him  a  youth  of  very 
■  distinguished  abilities,  treated  him  with  great 
respect,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
undertook  to  forward  a  letter  of  Job's  own 
\v  ritiiig,  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  to  ^Ir.  Ogle- 
thorpe in  England,  whose  fame  as  a  friend  of 
humanity  pointed  him  out  as  the  likeliest 
person  to  effect  the  restoration  of  an  unfortu- 
nate captive  to  his  native  country. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe,  on  receiving  the  letter, 
immediately  sent  out  instructions  for  the 
ransom  of  Job,  and  his  conveyance  to  Eng- 
land. 

Job  soon  after  arrived  in  this  country,  and 
Was  introduced  to  court,  where  he  was  gene- 
rously received  by  the  royal  family,  and  most 
"{  the  principal  nobility,  who  honoured  him 
with  many  marks  of  their  favour. 

After  he  had  continued  in  England  about 
fourteen  months.  Job  resolved  to  return  to  his 
native  land,  from  an  earnest  desire  which  he 
had  to  see  the  high  priest,  his  father. 

On  his  leaving  England,  he  was  loaded  with 
presents  from  the  royal  family,  the  nobility, 
and  the  African  Company  ;  the  latter  of  whom 
(udered  their  agents  on  the  African  coast  to 
sliow  him  the  greatest  attention. 

Job  arrived  at  James  Fort  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1734,  at  which  time  Mr.  Moore,  then 
in  the  service  of  the  African  Company,  was  at 
that  place.  A  relation  of  what  followed  after 
the  first  interview  between  J\Ir.  Moore  and 
Job,  has  been  published  by  the  former,  and 
from  it  we  extract  the  following  very  interest- 
ing account. 

■  Job  having  a  mind  to  go  up  to  Joar  to  talk 
to  some  of  his  countrj'men,  went  along  with 
me. 

'  We  arrived  at  the  creek  of  Damofeiisa  ; 
and  having  some  old  acquaintances  at  the 
town  of  that  name,  Job  and  1  went  there 
to.gether. 

'  In  the  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  under  a 
•^rcat  tree,  there  came  si.x  or  seven  of  the  very 
people  who  three  years  before  had  robbed 
Job,  and  .sold  him  unto  slavery. 

■  Job  affecting  not  to  know  them,  asked 
them  .some  questions  about  himself,  which 
they  answered  according  to  the  truth. 

'  At  last  he  inquired  how  the  king,  their 
master,  did  ?  They  answered  that  he  was 
dead.  "  Dead  !"  exclaimed  Job,  "  how  did 
he  die?"  "Among  the  goods."  replied  they, 
■ '  for  which  he  sold  poor  Job  to  the  American 
captain,  there  was  a  pistol,  which  the  king 
u.sed  commonly  to  wear  suspended  by  a  sling 
about  his  neck  ;  and  the  pistol  being  loaded, 
one  day  accidentally  went  ofif,  and  the  balls 
lodging  in  his  throat,  he  presently  died.'' 

'  Job  was  so  transported  at  the  close  of  this 
storj-,  that  he  immediately  fell  on  his  knees, 


and  returned  thanks  to  Mahomet,  for  making 
his  persecutor  die  by  the  very  goods  for  whicli 
he  sold  him  unto  slavery. 

'Job  then  turning  to  Mr.  Moore,  said, 
"  You  see  now,  Mr.  JMoorc,  that  God 
Almighty  was  displeased  at  this  man's  making 
me  a  slave,  and  therefore  made  him  die  by 
the  very  pistol  for 'which  he  sold  me.  Yet 
ought  I  to  forgive  him  ;  because  had  I  not 
been  sold,  1  should  neither  have  known  any- 
thing of  the  English  tongue,  nor  have  had 
any  of  the  fine  u.seful  and  valuable  things  I 
have  brought  with  me  ;  nor  have  known  that 
there  is  such  a  place  in  the  world  as  noble 
England  :  nor  such  good  and  generous  people 
as  Kir.  Oglethorpe,  Queen  Caroline,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  Duke  of  Montague,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Mr.  Holden,  and  the  Royal 
African  Company."' 


Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  being  appointed 
Regent  of  France,  insisted  on  possessing  the 
power  of  pardoning.  '  I  have  no  objection,' 
.said  he,  '  to  have  my  hands  tied  from  doing 
harm,  but  I  will  have  them  free  to  do  good.' 


Louis  XV. 

Louis  XV.,  when  before  the  walls  of  Menin, 
in  -Flanders,  was  told  that  if  he  chose  to  risk 
an  attack,  the  place  would  be  taken  four  days 
.sooner  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  '  Let  us 
take  it  then,'  replied  he,  '  four  days  later.  I 
had  rather  lose  these  four  days,  than  lose  one 
of  my  subjects.' 


Louis  XVL 

During  the  mock  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  he 
was  asked  what  he  had  done  with  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  a  few  thousand  pounds.  His 
voice  failed  him,  and  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes  at  the  question  ;  at  length  he  replied, 
'  y'niiimis  a/hire  lies  Iicnrcnx.  I  had  a  plea- 
sure in  making  other  people  happy.'  He  had 
given  the  money  away  in  charity. 


George  L 

During  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  a  young 
lieutenant  of  marines  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  both  his  legs  by  a  chain  .shot.  In  this 
miserable  and  helpless  condition  he  was  con- 
veyed to  England,  and  a  memorial  of  his  case 
presented  to  an  honourable  board  ;  but  nothing 
more  than  half-p.ay  could  be  obtained.  Major 
Manson  had  the  poor  lieutenant  conducted  to  ' 
court,  on  a  public  day,  in  his  uniform  ;  where, 
posted  in  the  anteroom,  and  supported  by 
two  of  his  brother  officers,  he  cried  out,  as  the 
king  was  passing  to  the  drawing-room,  '  Be- 
hold, great  sire,  a  man  who  refuses  to  bend 
his  knee  to  you  ;  he  has  lost  both  in  your 
service.'  The  king,  struck  no  less  by  the 
singularity  of  his  address,  than  by  the  melan- 
choly object  before  him,  stopped,  and  hastily 
demanded    what   had    been   done   for   him- 
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'Half-pay,' replied  the  lieutenant,  'and  please 
your  majesty.'  '  Fie,  fie  on't,' said  the  king, 
shaking  his  head  ;  '  but  let  me  sec  you  again 
ne.xt  levee  day.'  The  lieutenant  did  not  fail 
to  appear,  when  he  received  from  the  imme- 
diate hands  of  royalty,  a  present  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  life. 


George  II. 

A  gentleman,  after  taking  tea  with  a  friend 
who  "lived  in  St.  James's  Palace,  took  his 
leave,  and  stepping  back,  immediately  fell 
down  a  whole  fiight  of  stairs,  and  with  his 
head  broke  open  a  closet  door.  The  unlucky 
visitor  was  completely  stunned  with  the  fall ; 
and  on  his  recovery,  found  himself  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  a  small  room,  and  most  kindly 
attended  by  a  neat  little  old  gentleman,  who 
was  carefully  washing  his  head  with  a  towel, , 
and  fitting  with  great  e.\actness  pieces  of 
sticking-plaster  to  the  variegated  cuts  which 
the  accident  had  occasioned.  For  some  time 
hissurpri.se  kept  him  silent;  but  finding  that 
the  kind  physician  had  completed  his  task, 
and  had  even  picked  up  his  wig,  and  replaced 
it  on  his  head,  he  rose  from  the  floor,  and 
limping  towards  his  benefactor,  v/as  .going  to 
utter  a  profusion  of  thanks  for  the  attention  he 
had  received.  These  were,  however,  instantly 
checked  by  an  intelligent  frown,  and  signifi- 
cant motion  of  the  hand  towards  the  door. 
The  patient  understood  the  hint,  but  did  not 
then  know  that  for  the  kind  assistance  he  had 
received,  he  was  indebted  to  George  II.,  King 
of  England. 

The  Man  of  Ro.ss. 

'  Cut  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross? 

Rise,  honest  mu.se,  and   sing  the  M.\x  of 
Ross.' — Pope. 
Mr.  John  Kyrl,  so  celebrated  by  Mr.  Pope 

for  his  active  benevolence  as  the  Man  of  Ross, 

was  a  bachelor  possessed  of  no  more  than  five 

hundred  pounds  a  year. 

'  Blush,  grandeur  blush ;  proud  courts  with- 
draw your  blaze, 

Ye  little  stars  hide  vour  diminished  rays. 

I'.ehold  the  market-place,  with  poor  o'erspread, 

The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  ; 

He  feeds  yon  aim-house,  neat,  but  void  of  taste, 

Where  age  and  want  .sit  smiling  at  the  gate. 

Him   portion'd    maids,    apprentic'd    orphans 
blest,  , ,     ^ 

The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest. 

Is  any  sick  ?  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves, 
•   Prescribes,  attends,  the  med'cinc  makes  and 
gives. 

Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 

Balked  arc  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more.' 

Gaia.sborough. 

One  evening  when  this  great  genius,  and 
worthy  man,  was  going  to  the  play  in  Bath,  he 
was  shown  by  a  gentleman  who  accompanied 
jjim  a  letter  received  from  a  fcm.ilc,  a  stranger 


to  them  both,  who.^c  sole  .stay  in  the  world  had 
suddenly  died,  with  jut  leaving  her  any  .sort  of 
pension.  She  depicted  her  misfortune  and 
misery  in  moving  terms.  Mr.  Gain.sborough 
appeared  agitated,  and  instead  of  going  to  the 
play,  went  home,  and  sent  his  friend  the 
following  letter,  enclosing  a  bank  note. 

'My  dear  Sir, — I  could  not  go  to  the  play 
till  1  had  relieved  my  mind,  by  sending  the  en- 
closed note,  and  beg  you  will  transmit  it  to  the 
afflicted  woman  by  to-morrow's  post. — Yours 
sincerely,  '  T.  G.' 

Duke  of  Clarence. 

AVhen  his  royal  highness  was  on  the  eve  of 
.sailing  for  the  first  tune  as  commander  from 
Plymouth,  he  was  accosted  in  the  dockyard 
by  a  poor  boy,  who  did  not  know  who  the 
prince  was,  and  who  supplicated  that  he  would 
give  him  a  berth  in  his  ship,  to  save  him  from 
starving.  The  prince  being  pleased  with  the 
countenance  of  the  supplicant,  told  him  to  go 
on  board  the  Pi-^izs/is.  and  .say  the  captain  had 
sent  him.  His  highness  afterwards  ordered 
him  to  be  completely  clothed  and  equipped  in 
the  habit  of  a  midshipman,  and  to  be  rated  as 
such. 

When  the  Pc\^asus arrived  at  N cwfoundland, 
the  prince  met  with  another  equally  striking 
occasion  of  evincing  his  benevolence.  He 
accidentally  saw  a  poor  widow,  who  was 
burthened  with  a  family  of  fourteen  children, 
with  .scarcely  any  means  of  supporting  them. 
Affected  by  their  situation,  the  benevolent  tar, 
after  surveying  the  family  group,  made  choice 
of  one  boy,  whose  appearance  pleased  him,  and 
treated  him  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  the  other  object  of  his  patronage. 

During  the  whole  of  his  royal  highness's 
voy.ages  abroad,  these  two  little  fortunates 
received  from  him  all  the  attention  of  a  parent. 
They  always  stood  at  the  prince's  back  when 
he  dined,  and  were  never  permitted  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  least  degree  servile. 

When  the  prince  returned  to  Plymouth,  he 
completed  his  paternal  kindness,  by  .sending 
both  boys  to  school,  and  m.aking  every  neces- 
sary provision  for  rearing  them  in  a  manner 
which  might  enable  them  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  .so  noble  a  benefactor. 


Dr.  Johnson. 

It  is  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  he  never 
could  withhold  whatever  he  had  in  his  pocket? 
from  the  appeals  of  humanity.  His  house  was 
ever  an  asylum  for  the  aflhcted  ;  and  for 
several  years  he  maintained  three  old  ladies, 
who  were  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  extreme 
poverty  in  the  winter  of  their  lives.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  confirm.s  his  general  cha- 
racter. Walking  one  morning  over  some  fields 
near  Lichfield,  he  met  a  boy  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  whose  appearance  exhibited  the 
extreme  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  He 
asked  charity  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  inquired 
why  he  could  not  work  ?  his  reply  %yas  that 
he  could  get  no  employment.     '  Oh,  if  that's 
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all,'  Raid  the  Hoctor,  '  foRow  me ;'  and 
taking  him  home  with  him,  ordered  his 
ser\'aiits  to  buy  him  necessaries  ;  '  and  give 
him,"  added  he,  '  one  of  my  coats,  which  if  too 
long,  cut  it  shorter,  and  send  him  in  to  wait  at 
dinner.'  Tliis  was  accordingly  done.  Wo 
are  sorry  to  add  that  he  proved  unworthy  of 
this  kindncs-s  and  absconded  the  ne.\t  morning 
with  his  new  clothes,  and  a  few  other  articles 
which  he  thought  proper  to  make  free  with. 


Swift. 

Dean  Swift  standing  one  morning  at  the 
window  of  his  study,  obser\-ed  a  decent  old 
woman  otter  a  paper  to  one  of  his  servants, 
which  the  fellow  at  first  refused,  in  an  insolent 
and  surly  manner.  The  woman,  however, 
pressed  her  suit  with  all  the  energy  of  distress, 
and  in  the  end  prevailed.  The  dean,  whose 
very  soul  was  compassion,  saw,  felt,  and  was 
determined  to  alleviate  her  miserj'.  He  waited 
most  an.\iously  for  the  servant  to  bring  the 
paper  ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  indignation,  an 
hour  elapsed,  and  the  man  did  not  pre.sent  it. 
The  dean  again  looked  out.  The  day  was 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  wretched  petitioner  still 
retained  her  situation,  with  many  an  eloquent 
and  anxious  look  at  the  house.  The  benevo- 
lent divine  lost  all  patience,  and  was  going  to 
ring  the  bell,  when  he  obser\'ed  the  servant 
cross  the  street,  and  return  the  paper  with  the 
utmost  sii>i^/roiW:ind  indifference.  The  dean 
could  bear  no  longer ;  he  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  loudly  demanded  what  the  paper  con- 
tained. "It  is  a  petition,  please  your  reve- 
rence,' replied  the  woman.  '  Bring  it  up, 
ra.sca|  I'  cried  the  enraged  dean.  The  servant, 
surprised  and  petrified,  obeyed.  With  Swift, 
to  know  distress  was  to  pity  it  ;  to  pity,  to 
relieve.  The  poor  woman  was  instantly  made 
happy,  and  the  servant  almost  as  instantly 
turned  out  of  doors,  with  the  following  written 
testimonial  of  his  conduct : — '  The  bearer  lived 
two  years  in  my  service,  in  which  time  he  was 
frequently  drunk  and  negligent  of  his  duty  ; 
which,  conceivin,^  him  to  be  honest,  I  e.\cused  ; 
but  at  lastdetectmg  him  in  a  flagrant  instance 
of  cruelty,  I  discharge  him.'  Such  were  the 
consequences  of  this  paper,  that  for  seven 
years  the  fellow  was  an  itinerant  beggar  :  after 
which,  the  dean  forgave  him ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  another  paper  equally  singular,  he 
was  hired  by  Mr.  Pope,  with  whom  he  lived 
till  death  removed  him. 


Dr.  Lettsom. 

Dr.  Lettsom,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Sea  Bathing  Infirmarj'  at  Margate,  and  of  the 
General  Dispensary,  was  left  by  his  father 
what,  in  the  language  of  some  parts  of  the 
world,  is  called  property;  but  which  happened 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  number  of  slaves 
on  an  estate  in  Jamaica.  When  the  benevo- 
lent Doctor  went  out  to  the  West  Indies,  to 
take  possession  of  his  inheritance,  he  is  said 
to  have  emancipated  every  one  of  the  slaves 
on  his  arrival ',  so  that,  in  the  words  of  his 


biographer,  '  he  became  .1  voluntary  beggir  at 
the  age  of  twenty-tiiree.'  The  Doctor  went 
afterwards  to  Tortola  ;  where,  by  his  practice 
as  a  physician,  he  amassed  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  with  which  he  returned  to  England 
in  1768. 

The  La.st  of  the  Montagues. 

The    last    duke    of    the    noble    house    of 
Montague  was  distinguished  by  his  benevo- 
lence  and   humanity,   v.-hich,   however,  were 
sometimes    exercised    in    a    verj'    eccentric 
manner.      The   duke    had   often   observed   a 
middle-aged  man,  in  something  like  a  militarj- 
dress,  of  which  the  lace  was  tarnished,  and  the 
cloth  threadbare,  walking  at  a  certain  hour 
in  the  park,  with  a  mournful  solemnity.      He 
made  inquiry  respecting  him,  and  found  that 
he  was  an  unfortunate  man  ;  who,  having  laid 
out  his  whole  stock  in  the  purchase  of  acom- 
mission,   had  behaved  with  great  braverj'  in 
the  war,  but  at  its  conclusion  was  reduced  to 
starve  on  half-pay.     He  learned  further  that 
the  poor  officer  had  a  wife  and  three  children 
in  \  orkshire,  to  whom  he  regularly  sent  down 
one  moiety  of  his  pay,  reserving  the  other  for  his 
own  support  in  town,  where  he  was  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  a  .situation.    The  duke  determined  to 
serve  this  generous  veteran  ;  and  one  day  sent: 
his  servant  to  invite  him  to  dinner.  The  captain 
returned  thanks,  and  promi.sed  to  wait  on  his 
grace.     When  he  came,  the  duke  received  him 
w-ith  marks  of  peculiar  civility  ;   and   taking 
him  aside,  with  an  air  of  secrecy   and   impor- 
tance, told  him  that  he  had  desired  the  favour 
of  his  company  to  dine  chiefly  on  account  of  a 
lady,  who  had  long  had  a  particular  regard  for 
him,  and  had  e.vpressed  a  great  desire  to  be 
introduced  to  him,  which  her  situation  rendered 
impossible  without  the  assistance  of  a  friend  ; 
and  that  having  learnt  this  circumstance  by 
accident,   he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  bring 
them  together.     The  captain  was  confused  ; 
replied  that  he  must  be  imposed  upon  ;  and 
he  doubted  whether  he  ought  not  to  resent  it. 
The  duke,  however,  soon  relieved  him  from 
his  difficulty  by  introducing  him  to  the  dining- 
room  ;  where,  to  the  captain's  amazement,  his 
wife  and  children  were  seated  at  table,  the 
duke  having  sent  for  them  from  Yorkshire. 
After  dinner  the  duke  presented  the  astonished 
captain  with  the  deed  of  an  ample  annuity, 
saying,  '  I  assure  you   it  is  the  last   thing  I 
would  have  done,   if  I  had  thought  I  could 
have  employed  my  money  better.' 


Victims  of  Treachery. 

In  the  year  1784,  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
trading  on  the  coast  of  Africa  went  up  the 
country,  where  he  was  introduced  to  a 
Moorish  king.  This  prince  being  pleased  with 
the  polite  manners  of  the  Engli,sh,  entertained 
them  with  great  civility,  and  at  last  reposed 
so  much  confidence  in  the  captain,  as  to  en- 
trust him  with  a  son,  about  eighteen  years  of 
.Jge,  and  another  fine  youth,  to  be  brought  to 
£ngland  for  education.     The  captain  promised 
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to  protect  them  ;  but  basely  ?,olJ  them  for 
slaves  Fortunately  for  the  two  princes  their 
betrayer  died  on  his  passage  home,  and  the 
officers  related  the  circumstance  when  they 
arrived.  On  hearing  this,  government  sent 
to  pay  their  ransom  ;  and  on  their  being 
brought  to  England,  they  were  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  caused 
thenr  to  be  kindly  treated,  and  well  educated. 
I'hey  were  afterwards  introduced  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
kindness  they  experienced.  These  facts  gave 
rise  to  a  short  poem,  supposed  to  be  addressed 
from  the  prince  in  England,  to  Zara  at  his 
father's  court,  from  which  we  select  a  pas- 
sage : 

'  I'hc  wretch,  the  sordid  hj'pocrite,  that  sold 
His  charge,  an  unsuspecting  prince,  for  gold. 
That  justice  marked,  whose  eyes  can  never 

sleep, 
And   death  commission'd  smote  him  on  the 

deep. 
The  generous  crew  their  port  in  safety  gain, 
And  tell  my  mournful  tale,  nor  tell  in  vain  ; 
'J'he  king  with  horror  of  th'  atrocious  deed. 
In  haste  commanded,  and  the  slave  was  freed. 
No  more  Britannia's  check,  the  blush  of  shame. 
Burns  for  my  wrongs,  her  kmg  restores  her 

fame. 
Propitious  gales  to  Freedom's  happy  shore 
Waft  me  triumphant,  and  the  prince  restore.' 

Cardinal  Du  Bois. 

M.  Boudon,  an  eminent  surgeon,  was  one 
day  sent  for  liy  the  Cardinal  du  Bois,  Prime 
Minister  of  France,  to  perform  a  very  serious 
operation  upon  him.  The  Cardinal  on  see- 
ing him  enter  the  room,  said  to  him,  '  You 
must  not  expect  to  treat  me  in  the  same  rough 
manner  as  you  treat  your  poor  miserable 
wretches  at  your  hospital  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.' 
'  My  lord,'  replied  M.  Boudon  with  great 
dignity,  'every  one  of  those  miserable 
wretches,  as  your  eminence  is  pleased  to  call 
them,  is  a  prime  minister  in  my  eyes.' 

Filial  Affection  Rewarded. 

A  veteran,  worn  out  in  the  .service  of  France, 
was  reduced  without  a  pension,  although  he 
had  a  wife  and  three  children  to  share  his 
wretchedness.  His  son  was  placed  at  L' Ecole 
Militairc,  where  he  might  have  enjoyed  every' 
comfort ;  but  the  strongest  persuasion  could 
not  induce  him  to  taste  anything  but  coarse 
bread  and  water.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  ordered 
the  boy  before  him,  and  inquired  the  reason 
of  his  abstemiousness.  The  boy,  with  a 
manly  fortitude,  replied,  '  Sir,  when  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  this  royal  foundation,  my  father  con- 
ducted me  hither.  We  came  on  foot  ;  on  our 
journey,  the  demands  of  nature  were  relieved 
by  bread  and  water.  I  was  received  ;  my 
father  blessed  me,  and  returned  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  helpless  wife  and  family.  As  long 
as   I   can  remember,   bread  of  the   blackest 


kind,  with  water,  has  been  their  daily  subsis- 
tence, and  even  that  is  earned  by  every  species 
of  labour  that  honour  does  not  forbid.  To 
this  fare,  sir,  my  father  is  returned  ;  therefore 
while  he,  my  mother,  and  sisters,  are  Com- 
pelled to  endure  such  wretchedness,  is  it 
po.ssible  that  I  can  enjoy  the  bounteous  plenty 
of  my  gracious  sovereign?'  The  duke  felt 
this  talc  of  nature,  gave  the  boy  three  louis 
d'ors  for  pocket-money,  and  promised  to  pro- 
cure the  father  a  pension.  The  boy  begged 
the  louis  d'ors  might  be  .sent  to  his  father ; 
which,  with  the  patent  of  his  pension,  was 
immediately  done.  The  boy  was  patronized 
by  the  duke,  and  became  one  of  the  best 
ofiicers  in  the  service  of  France. 


Siege  of  Calais. 

When  Sir  Walter  Mauny  returned  to  the 
camp  of  the  victorious  Edward,  with  that 
mirror  to  patriots,  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  and  his 
fellow  hostages,  the  monarch  inquired,  '  Are 
these  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Calais  ?' 
'  They  are,'  answered  Mauny,  '  not  only  the 
principal  men  of  Calais,  but  the  principal  men 
of  France,  if  virtue  has  any  share  in  nobility.' 
'  Were  they  delivered  peaceably  f  inquired 
Edward.  '  Was  there  no  resistance,  no  com- 
motion, among  the  people?'  'None  in  the 
least,  sire.  The  people  woidd  all  have 
perished,  rather  than  have  delivered  the  least 
of  these  to  your  majesty  ;  but  they  are  self, 
delivered,  self-devoted,  and  come  to  offer 
their  inestimable  heads,  as  an  ample  equiva- 
lent for  the  ransom  of  thousands.'  Edward 
was  secretly  piqued  at  this  reply  of  Mauny  ; 
but  he  knew  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject, 
and  suppressed  his  resentment.  '  Experience,' 
.said  he,  '  has  ever  shown,  that  lenity  only 
serves  to  invite  people  to  new  crimes.  Severity 
at  times  is  indispensably  necessarj'  to  compel 
subjects  to  submission.  Go,'  he  cried  to  an 
officer,  '  le.ad  these  men  to  execution.'  At 
this  instant  a  sound  of  trumpet  was  heard 
throughout  the  camp.  The  queen  had  just 
arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  gallant  troops 
from  England.  Sir  Walter  Mauny  flew  to 
her  majesty,  and  briefly  informed  her  of  the 
particulars  respecting  the  si.^c  victims.  As 
soon  as  Philipp.i  had  been  welcomed  by  Ed- 
ward and  his  court,  her  majesty  desired  a 
private  audience.  '  My  lord,'  said  she,  '  the 
question  1  am  to  enter  upon  is  not  touching 
the  lives  of  a  few  mechanics  ;  it  respects  the 
honour  of  the  English  nation  ;  it  respects  the 
glory  of  my  Edward,  my  husband,  my  king. 
You  think  you  have  sacrificed  six  of  your 
enemies  to  death.  No,  my  lord,  they  have 
sentenced  themselves.  The  stage  on  which 
they  would  suffer,  would  be  to  them  a  stage 
of  honour  ;  but  to  Edward,  a  stage  of  shame  ; 
a  reproach  to  his  conquests  ;  an  indelible  stain 
on  his  name'  These  words  flashed  convic- 
tion on  the  soul  of  Edward.  '  I  have  done 
wrong,  very  wrong  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  '  let  the 
execution  be  instantly  stayed,  and  the  captives 
be  brought  before  us.'  St.  Pierre  and  his  friends 
soon  made  their  appearance  ;  \\ihen  the  queen 
thus  addressed   them :    '  Natives  of  France 
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and  iiihabitnnts  of  Cal.iU,  you  have  put  us  to 
a  vast  expv'iise  of  blood  and  treasure  in  tlie 
recovery  of  our  just  and  natural  inheritance  ; 
but  you  have  acted  up  to  the  best  of  an  erro- 
neous judgment,  and  we  admire  and  honour 
in  you  that  vaUie  and  virtue  by  wliich  \vc  are 
so  long  kept  out  of  our  rightful  possessions. 
Noble  burghers  !  excellent  citizens  !  though 
you  were  tenfold  the  enemies  of  our  person 
and  our  throne,  we  can  feel  nothing  on  our 
part,  save  respect  and  afi'ection  for  you.  You 
have  been  sufficiently  tried.  We  loose  your 
chains  ;  we  snatch  you  from  the  scaflold  ;  and 
we  thank  you  for  that  lessen  of  humiliation 
which  you  teach  us,  when  you  show  us  that  ex- 
cellence is  not  of  blood,  of  title,  or  station  ;  that 
virtue  gives  a  dignity  superior  to  that  of  kings  ; 
and  that  those  whom  the  Almighty  informs 
with  sentiments  like  yours,  are  justly  and  uni- 
versally raised  above  all  Imraan  distinctions. ' 
■  Ah,  my  country  !'  exclaimed  St.  Pierre  ;  '  it 
1^  now  that  I  tremble  for  you.  Edward  only 
arms  our  cities  ;  but  Philippa  conquers  hearts. ' 

Peter  the  Great. 

Peter  the  Great  made  a  law  in  1722,  that  if 
any  nobleman  beat  or  ill-treated  his  slaves,  he 
should  be  looked  upon  as  insane,  and  a  guar- 
dian should  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  his 
person  and  of  his  estate.  This  great  monarch 
once  struck  his  gardener,  who  being  a  man  of 
great  sensibility,  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  in 
a  few  days.  Peter,  hearing  of  this,  exclaimed, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  Alas  !  I  have  civilized 
my  own  subjects  ;  1  have  conquered  other 
nations  ;  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  civilize 
or  to  conquer  myself 

A  Good  Soldier  no  Executioner. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  infamous  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  many  of  the  governors  of 
provinces  refused  to  execute  the  orders  sent 
to  them  of  destroying  all  the  Protestants. 
The  Viscount  d'Orthe  had,  in  particular,  the 
courage  to  write  from  Bayonne  to  Charles  IX. 
that  he  found  many  good  soldiers  in  his  gar- 
rison, but  not  one  executioner;  and  begged 
him  to  command  their  lives  in  any  service  that 
was  possible.' 

Bishop  of  Marseilles. 

'Why  drew  Marseilles'  good  bishop  purer 
breath, 

When  nature  sicken'd  and  each  gale  was 
death  'f  PoPE. 

M.  de  Belsunce,  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  so 
distinguished  himself  for  his  humanity  during 
the  plague  which  raged  in  that  city  in  1720, 
that  the  Regent  of  France  offered  him  the 
richer  and  more  honourable  See  of  Laon,  in 
Picardy  ;  but  he  refused  it,  saying,  he  .should 
be  unwilling  to  leave  a  flock  that  had  been 
endeared  to  him  by  their  .sufferings.  His 
pious  and  intrepid  labours  are  commemorated 
in  a  picture  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Marseilles,  in 
wllich  he  is  represented  in  his  episcopal  habit. 
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attended  by  his  almoners,  giving  his  benedic- 
tion to  the  dying  and  the  dead  that  are  at  his 
feet.  Father  Vanniere,  in  his  Pra;dium  Rus- 
ticum,  alludes  to  the  good  bishop  in  these 
lines  : 

'  Vitse  qui  Prjesul  et  auri 
Prodigus,  assiduis  amnios  et  corpora  curis 
Sustinuit,  mortem  visus  calcare  metumque 
Intrepido  vadens  per  strata  cadavera  pa.ssu.' 
'  Profuse  of  life,  and  prodigal  of  gold. 
The  sacred  pastor  tends  his  sick'ning  fold  ; 
Repose  of  body  and  of  mind  disdains. 
To  calm  their  woes  and  mitigate  their  pains  ; 
Bra\'ely  despises  death  and  every  fear, 
With  holy  rites  their  drooping  hearts  to  cheer ; 
Vast  heaps  of  dead  without  dismay  he  views, 
And  with  tirm  step  his  gen'rous  way  pursues.' 
But  perhaps  the  most  touching  picture  ex- 
tant of  the  bishop's  humane  labours,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  letter  of  his  own,  written  to  the 
Bishop  of  Soissons,  Sep.  27,  1720.  '  Never,' 
he  says,  '  was  desolation  greater,  nor  was 
ever  anything  like  this.  Here  have  been 
many  cruel  plagues,  but  none  was  ever  more 
cruel :  to  be  sick  and  dead  was  almost  the 
same  thing.  What  a  melancholy  spectacle 
have  we  on  all  sides  !  we  go  into  the  streets 
full  of  dead  bodies,  half  rotten  through,  which 
we  pass  to  come  to  a  dying  body,  to  excite 
him  to  an  act  of  contrition,  and  give  him  ab- 
solution. For  about  forty  days  together,  the 
blessed  sacrament  was  carried  everywhere  to 
all  the  sick,  and  the  extreme  unction  was 
given  them  with  a  zeal  of  which  we  have  but 
few  examples.  But  the  churches  being  in- 
fected with  the  stench  of  the  dead  flung  at  the 
doors,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  off,  and  be 
content  with  confessing  the  poor  people.  At 
present  I  have  no  more  confessors.  The  two 
communities  of  the  Jesuits  are  quite  disabled, 
to  the  reserve  0/ one  old  man  of  stri'eniy-izua 
ycars,ii.'ho  still  goes  about  night  and  day,  and 
visits  tlie  hospitals.  My  secretary  and  another 
lie  sick;  so  that  they  have  obliged  me  to  quit 
my  palace,  and  retire  to  the  First  President,  who 
was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  his  house.  We  are 
desolate  of  all  succour ;  we  have  no  meat  ; 
and  whatsoever  I  could  do  going  all  about  the 
town,  I  could  not  meet  with  any  that  would 
undertake  to  distribute  broth  to  the  poor  that 
were  in  want.  There  is  a  great  diminution,' 
he  adds,  '  of  the  mortality  ;  and  those  that 
hold  that  the  moon  contributes  to  all  this,  are 
of  opinion  that  we  owe  this  diminution  to  the 
decline  of  the  moon.  For  my  part,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  owe  all  this  to  the  mercies  of 
God,  from  whom  alone  we  must  hope  for  relief 
in  the  deplorable  condition  we  have  been  in  so 
long  a  while.' 


The  Black  Prince. 

At  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  fought  in  the  year 
1356,  the  English  army,  commanded  by  Prince 
Edward,  did  not  amount  to  twelve  thousand 
men  ;  while  that  of  the  French,  under  King 
John,  exceeded  sixty  thousand.  Notwith- 
standing so  great  a  disproportion  in  point  of 
numbers,  the  courage  of  the  English,  and  the 
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Cnod  conduct  of  the  prince,  gained  the  victory-. 
The  French  forces  were  completely  defeated  ; 
and  King  John,  with  many  other  persons  of 
rank,  was  taken  prisoner.  Here  commences 
the  real  and  truly  admirable  heroism  of  Ed- 
ward ;  for  victories  are  vulgar  things,  in  com- 
parison with  that  moderation  and  humanity 
displayed  by  a  young  prince  of  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  not  yet  cooled  from  the  fury  of 
battle,  and  elated  by  as  e.\traordinarj'  and  un- 
expected success  as  had  ever  crowned  the  arms 
of  any  commander.  He  came  forth  to  meet 
the  captive  king  with  all  the  marks  of  regard 
and  sympathy  ;  administered  comfort  to  him 
amidst  his  misfortimes  ;  paid  him  the  tribute 
of  praise  due  to  his  valour  ;  and  ascribed  his 
own  victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance  of 
war,  or  to  a  superior  providence,  which  con- 
trols all  the  efforts  of  human  heart  and  pru- 
dence. The  behaviour  of  John  showed  him 
not  imworthy  of  this  courteous  treatment. 
His  present  abject  fortune  never  made  hint 
forget  that  he  was  a  king.  More  touched  by 
Kdward's  generosity  than  by  his  own  calami- 
ties, he  said,  that  notwithstanding  his  own 
defeat  and  captivity,  his  honour  was  still  un- 
impaired ;  and  that  though  he  yielded  the 
victory,  it  was  at  least  gained  by  a  prince  of 
the  most  consummate  valour  and  humanity. 

Plague  at  Malta. 

All  the  other  miseries  of  mankind  have  no 
parallel  to  the  calamities  of  the  plague.  The 
sympathy  which  relatives  feel  for  the  wounded 
and  the  dying  in  battle,  is  but  the  shadow  of 
that  heart-rending  affliction  inspired  by  the 
ravages  of  pestilence.  Conceive  in  the  same 
house  the  beholder,  the  sickening,  and  dying. 
To  help  is  death  !  to  refuse  assistance  is  in- 
human !  It  is  like  the  .shipwrecked  mariner 
striving  to  rescue  his  drowning  companion, 
and  sinking  with  him  into  the  same  oblivious 
grave.  In  1813,  such  was  the  virulence  with 
which  the  plague  raged  at  Malta,  such  the 
certain  destruction  which  attended  the  slight- 
est contact  with  the  infected,  that  at  last  every 
better  feeling  of  the  heart  was  e.vtingui.shed  in 
;i  desire  of  self-preservation  ;  and  nobody 
tould  be  procured  to  perform  the  melancholy 
offices  which  make  up  the  funeral  train  of 
sickness  and  death.  In  this  woful  emer- 
gency, a  band  of  daring  and  ferocious  Greeks 
came  over  to  the  island,  and  clad  in  oiled 
leather,  volunteered  their  .services  with  very 
happy  effect ;  but  their  number  was  so  small, 
that  recourse  was  obliged  to  be  had  to  some 
French  and  Italian  prisoners  of  war,  for  assis- 
tance. What  will  not  man  for  liberty  per- 
form !  Tempted  by  the  promise  of  a  hand- 
.some  reward  and  their  liberation,  at  the 
disappearance  of  the  plague,  numbers  of  these 
unfortunate  captives  engaged  in  the  perilous 
task  of  waiting  on  the  sick,  burying  the  dead, 
cleaning  and  whitewashing  the  infected  houses, 
burning  their  furniture,  ivc.  Providence  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  these  children  of  despair 
under  its  special  protection  ;  few  of  them 
comparatively  fell  victims  to  their  humane  in- 
trepidity.    Mr.  Murdo  Young,  in  his  notes  to  | 


his  poem  of  Antonia,  mention.';  that  he  saw 
some  of  them,  when  duly  led  them  near  the 
prison  where  they  had  left  their  less  enter- 
prising companions  contined,  climb  up  to  the 
chimney  tops  of  the  infected  houses ;  and  being 
'  Free  from  plague,  in  danger's  dread  employ. 
Wave  to  their  friends  in  openness  of  joy.' 

Colonel  Hill. 

In  the  summer  of  1819,  the  yellow  fever 
committed  dreadful  havoc  among  the  British 
troops  in  Jamaica,  particularly  among  some 
regiments  recently  arrived.  The  contagion, 
like  that  at  Malta,  was  so  virulent  that  nobody 
could  attend  on  the  sick  without  becoming 
infected  by  it  ;  and  great  numbers  fell  victims 
solely  to  their  humanity,  in  administering  to 
the  wants  of  their  afflicted  comrades.  The 
soldiers  at  length,  appalled  at  the  inevitable 
destiny  which  awaited  everj'man  who  entered 
the  hospital  as  an  assistant,  refused  in  a  body 
to  supply  the  service  of  the  sick  any  longer. 
Their  officers  represented  to  them  in  moving 
terms  the  claims  which  every  soldier  in  afflic- 
tion has  on  his  brothers  in  arms.  After  a  short 
pause,  four  privates  of  the  grenadiers  stept 
forward,  and  offered  their  services.  Two  of 
these  in  a  short  time  fell  under  the  pestilence, 
and  the  other  two  instantly  withdrew  their 
assistance.  In  this  hopeless  state  of  things. 
Colonel  Hill,  of  the  soth  regiment,  heroically 
exclaimed,  '  Then,  my  men,  we  must  change 
our  coats  ;  since  I  cannot  find  a  man  in  my 
regiment  to  attend  a  sick  soldier,  I  must  do  it 
myself  Many  days  had  not  elapsed  ere  this 
noble-minded  officer  was  himself  attacked  with 
the  malady,  and  added  one  more  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  victims.  Colonel  Hill  was  the  oldest 
officer  in  the  corps,  and  had  served  for  forty- 
seven  years 


Cruelty  Punished. 

At  Abo,  in  Finland,  a  dog  that  had  been  ruit 
over  by  a  carriage,  crawled  to  the  door  of  a 
tanner  in  the  town  ;  the  man's  son,  a  lad  of 
fifteen  years  of  age,  first  stoned,  and  then 
poured  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  on  the  mise- 
rable animal.  This  act  of  diabolical  cruelty 
was  witnessed  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  who 
informed  his  brethren  of  the  fact.  They 
unanimously  agreed  in  condemning  the  boy  to 
punishment.  He  was  impri.soned  till  the  fol- 
lowing market  day;  then,  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of 
execution  by  an  officer  of  justice,  who  read  to 
him  his  .sentence.  '  Inhuman  yoi:ng  man  ! 
becau.se  you  did  not  assist  the  animal  that  im- 
plored your  aid  by  its  cries,  and  who  derived 
Its  being  from  the  same  God  who  gave  you 
life  ;  because  you  added  to  the  torments  of  the 
agonizing  beast,  and  murdered  it,  the  council 
of  this  city  has  sentenced  you  to  wear  on  your 
breast  the  n.ime  which  you  deserve,  and  to  re- 
ceive fifty  stripes.'  He  then  hung  a  black 
board  about  his  neck,  with  this  inscription  : 
'  A  savaije  anil  inhuman  young  man  !'  And 
after  iulllcting  on  him  twenty-five  stripes,  he 
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proceeded  :  '  Inhumm  young  man  I  you  have 
now  felt  a  very  small  degree  of  the  pain  with 
which  you  tortured  a  helpless  animal  in  its 
hour  of  death.  As  you  wish  for  mercy  from 
that  God  who  created  all  that  live,  learn  hu- 
manity for  the  future.'  He  then  executed  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence. 


Indian  Captive. 

In  the  year  17S2,  the  war-chief  of  the 
Wyandot  tribe  of  Indians  of  Lower  San- 
dusky -sent  a  young  white  man,  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner,  as  a  present  to  another 
chief,  who  was  called  the  Half-king  of  Upper 
Sandusky,  for  the  purpose  of  bein;;  adopted 
into  his  family  in  the  place  of  one  of  his  sons, 
■who  had  been  killed  the  preceding  year.  The 
prisoner  arrived,  and  was  presented  to  the 
Half-king's  wife,  but  she  refused  to  receive 
him ;  which  according  to  the  Indian  rule,  was 
in  fact  a  sentence  of  death.  The  young  man 
was  therefore  taken  a«ay,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  tortured  and  burnt  on  the  pile.  While 
the  dreadful  preparations  were  making,  and 
the  unhappy  victim  was  already  tied  to  the 
stake,  two  English  traders,  Messrs.  Arundel 
and  Robbins,  moved  by  feelings  of  pity  and 
humanity,  resolved  to  unite  their  exertions  to 
endeavour  to  save  the  prisoners  life,  by  olfer- 
ing  a  ransom  to  the  war-chief;  which,  how- 
ever, he  refused,  saying  it  was  an  established 
rule  among  them  to  sacrifice  a  prisoner  when 
refused  adoption  ;  and  besides,  the  numerous 
war  captains  were  on  the  spot  to  see  the  sen- 
tence carried  into  execution.  The  two  gene- 
rous Englishmen  were,  however,  not  discou- 
raged, and  determined  to  try  another  effort. 
They  appealed  to  the  well-known  high-minded 
pride  of  an  Indian.  'But,'  said  they,  'among 
all  these  chiefs  whom  you  have  mentioned, 
there  is  none  who  equals  you  in  greatness ; 
you  are  considered  not  only  as  the  greatest 
and  bravest,  but  as  the  best  man  in  the  na- 
tion.' '  Do  you  really  believe  what  you  say  ?' 
.said  the  Indian,  looking  them  full  in  the  face. 
'  Indeed  we  do.'  Then,  without  speaking 
another  word,  he  blackened  himself,  and  Lik- 
ing his  knife  and  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  made 
his  way  through  the  ciowd  to  the  unhappy 
victim,  crj'ing  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  What 
have  you  to  do  with  my  prisoner?'  and  at  once 
cutting  the  cords  with  which  he  was  tied,  look 
him  to  his  house,  which  was  near  that  of  Mr. 
Arundel,  whence  he  was  conveyed  in  safety. 

Mungo  Park. 

^^^liIe  Mr.  Park  was  waiting  on  the  banks 
of  the  Niger  for  a  passage,  the  king  of  the 
country  was  informed  that  a  white  man  in- 
tended to  visit  him.  On  this  intelligence,  a 
messenger  was  instantly  despatched  to  tell 
the  stranger  that  his  majesty  could  not  pos- 
sibly admit  him  to  his  presence  till  he  under- 
stood the  cause  of  his  arrival ;  and  also  to 
■svarn  him  not  to  cross  the  river  without  the 
royal  permission. 

This  message  was  accordingly  delivered  by 


one  of  the  chief  natives,  who  advised  Mr. 
Park  to  seek  a  lodging  in  an  adjacent  village, 
and  promised  to  give  him  some  requisite  in- 
structions in  the  inonung.  Mr  Park  imme- 
diately complied  with  this  counsel;  but  on 
entering  ihe  village,  he  liad  the  mortification 
to  find  every  door  closed  .against  him.  He 
was,  therefore,  obliged  lo  remain  all  the  day 
without  iood,  beneath  the  shade  of  a.  tree. 
About  sunset,  .is  he  was  turning  his  horse 
loose  to  graze,  and  expected  to  pass  the  night 
in  this  lonely  situation,  .1  woman  returning 
from  her  employment  in  the  fields,  stopped  to 
gaze  at  him  ;  and  observing  his  dejected  looks, 
inquired  from  what  cause  they  proceeded? 
Mr.  P.  endeavoured,  as  well  as  he  could,  to 
make  known  his  destitute  situation.  The 
woman  immediately  took  up  his  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  desired  hini  to  follow  her  to  her 
residence,  where,  after  lighting  a  lamp,  .she 
presented  him  with  some  broiled  fish,  .spread 
a.  mat  for  him  to  he  upon,  and  gave  him  per- 
mission lo  continue  under  her  loof  till  morn- 
ing. Having  performed  this  beneficent  action, 
she  summoned  her  lemale  companions  to  their 
.-pinning,  which  occupied  the  chief  part  of 
the  night,  while  their  labour  was  beguiled  by 
a  variety  of  songs  ;  one  of  which  was  ob- 
ser\-ed  by  Mr.  Park  to  be  an  extemporaneous 
effusion,  created  by  his  own  adventure.  The 
air  was  remarkably  sweet  and  plaintive,  and 
the  words  were  literally  the  following  :  'The 
winds  roared,  and  the  rain  fell.  The  poor 
white  man,  faint  and  wearj',  came  and  sat 
under  our  tree.  He  has  no  mother  to  bring 
him  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  him  corn.'  Chorus. 
'  Let  us  pity  the  white  man  ;  no  mother  has 
he  to  bring  hint  milk,  no  wife  to  grind  him 
corn.' 

Abolition  of  Capital  Punish- 
ments. 

'May  the  new  Continent,  accustomed  to 
receive  from  Europe  that  illumination  which 
her  youth  and  inexperience  require,  serve  in 
her  turn  as  a  iv.odel  to  reform  the  criminal 
jurisprudence,  and  establish  a  new  system  of 
imprisonment  m  the  old  world — severe  and 
terrible,  yet  humane  and  just.' 

Duke  de  Lianxourt. 
Formerly  in   Pennsylvania  death  was   the 
penalty  for  a  great  variety  of  offences  ;  but  in 
the  year  1791,  a  change  in  the  penal  code  took 
place,  and,  with  the  exception  of  premeditated 
murder,  every  crime  heretofore  capital,  is  now 
punished  by  a  period  of  confinement,  a  certain 
portion  of  which  is  solitary.    The  good  effects 
of  this  .system  have  been  extraordiii.irily  mani. 
fested,  by  a  vast  diminution  both  in  the  num- 
ber and  in   the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted.    From  January,  1789,  to  June,  1791, 
the  number  of  crimes  under  the  old  system 
was  592,  of  which   nine  were   murders  ;  from 
June,  1791,  to  March,  1795,  the  number  under 
the  new  system  was  243,  among  which  there 
was  not  one  case  of  murder  ! 
A  discharged  convict,  who  had  been  one  of 
i  a  desperate  gang  that  had  long  infested  Phila- 
7  C 
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delphia  before  the  alteration  of  the  system, 
called  afterwards  on  one  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  prison,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following 

terms  :  '  Mr.  ,  I  have  called  to  return  you 

my  thanks  for  your  kindness  to  me  while  un- 
der sentence  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  perform 
a  duty  which  I  think  I  owe  to  society.  You 
know  my  conduct  and  my  character  have  been 
once  bad  and  lost,  and  therefore  in  most  mat- 
ters what  I  might  say  would  have  little  weight ; 
but  it  is  of  the  feelings  of  bad  men  and  aban- 
doned characters  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you ; 
and  on  that  point  I  believe  you  will  allow  that 
1  may  know  as  much  as  most  people.  Be 
assured  then,  sir,  on  the  word  of  one  who  has 
offended  greatly,  but  who  has  suffered  for  his 
guilt,  and  profited  much  by  his  suffermg,  that 
if  you  steadily  pursue  your  present  plan,  you 
will  soon  have  neither  burglaries  nor  robberies 
to  complain  of  in  Philadelphia.'  The  man 
then  proceeded  to  describe  the  sentiments  en- 
tertained by  his  old  associates  in  iniquity,  and 
the  views  and  plans  on  which  they  commonly 
acted  ;  and  concluded  in  these  words :  '  The 
certainty  that  when  detected  they  must  snffcy 
the  punishment  which  the  laws  have  anne.\ed 
to  their  offence,  and  that  long  and  solitary 
confinement  make  part  of  that  punishment, 
does  ten  times  more  to  deter  them  from  crime, 
than  all  the  hangings  with  which  you  before 
attempted  to  intimidate  them.  They  fear 
going  to  the  devil  at  once,  a  great  deal  less 
than  being  left  for  days,  and  months,  and 
years,  to  the  silent  torture  of  their  own  con- 
sciences.' 


Indian  Chief. 

'  Father !'  said  the  Indian  chief,  Captain 
Pipe,  to  the  British  commanding  officer  at 
Detroit  in  1801,  'here  is  what  has  been  done 
with  the  hatchet  you  gave  me  (handmg  a 
stick  with  a  scalp  on  it).  I  have  done  with 
the  hatchet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and 
found  it  sharp.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  do 
all  that  I  inight  have  done.  No,  I  did  not. 
My  heart  faifed  within  me.  I  felt  compassion 
for  your  enemy.  Innocence  (women  and  chil- 
dren) had  no  part  in  your  quarrels  ;  therefore 
I  distmguished— I  spared.  I  took  some  Ine 
Jiesh  (prisoners) ;  which  while  I  was  bringing 
to  you,  I  spied  one  of  your  large  canoes,  m 
which  I  put  it  for  you.  In  a  few  days  you 
will  receive  i\\\syiesh,  and  find  that  the  skin  is 
of  the  same  colour  ivith  your  own.  Father  !  I 
hope  you  will  not  destroy  what  I  have  saved. 
You,  father,  have  the  means  of  preserving 
that  which  with  me  would  perish  for  want. 
The  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin  is  always 
empty ;  but  your  house,  father,  is  always 
full.'  

Lesson  to  Conquerors. 

When  Edward  the  Confessor  had  entered 
England  from  Normandy  to  recover  the  king- 
dom, and  was  ready  to  give  the  Danes  battle, 
one  of  his  captains  assured  him  of  victory, 
adding,  '  We  will  not  leave  one  Dane  alive.' 


To  which  Eaward  replied,  '  God  forbid  tna: 
the  kingdom  should  be  recovered  for  me,  v/ho 
am  but  one  man,  by  the  death  of  thousands. 
No  :  I  will  rather  lead  a  private  life,  unstained 
by  the  blood  of  my  fellow  men,  than  be  a  king- 
by  such  a  sacrifice.'  Upon  which  he  broke  up 
his  camp,  and  again  retired  to  Normandy, 
until  he  was  restored  to  his  throne  witho  x 
bloodshed. 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  during  his 
last  illness,  endured  many  restless  nights, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  by  conversing 
with  the  servant  who  sat  up  with  him.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  he  inquired  of  an 
honest  young  Pomeranian  from  whence  he 
came  ?  '  From  a  little  village  in  Pomerania.' 
'  Are  your  parents  living  ?'  •  An  aged  mother.' 
'  How  does  she  maintain  herself?"  '  By  spin- 
ning.' '  How  much  does  she  gain  daily  by 
it?'  'Sixpence.'  'But  she  cannot  live  well 
on  that?'  'In  Pomerania  it  is  cheap  living.' 
'  Did  you  never  send  her  anything  ?'  '  O  yes  : 
I  have  sent  her  at  different  times  a  few  dol- 
lars.' 'That  was  bravely  done;  you  are  a 
good  boy.  You  have  a  deal  of  trouble  with 
me.  Have  patience.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
lay  something  by  for  you,  if  you  behave  well.' 
The  monarch  kept  his  word  ;  for  a  few  nights 
after,  the  Pomeranian  being  again  in  atten- 
dance, received  several  pieces  of  gold ;  and 
heard  to  his  great  joy  and  surprise,  that  one 
hundred  ri-x  dollars  had  been  settled  on  his 
mother  during  her  life. 

Friendless  Candidates. 

The  Prince  de  Montbarey  presented  a  list 
of  young  gentlemen  who  were  candidates 
for  vacant  places  in  the  military  school  of 
Louis  XVI.  of  France.  In  this  list  were  a 
great  number  who  were  strongly  recom- 
mended by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  along 
with  some  who  were  wholly  destitute  of  such 
recommendation.  The  king  observing  this, 
gave  an  instance  of  that  goodness  of  heart 
which  he  exhibited  on  so  many  occasions. 
Pointing  to  the  latter,  he  said,  '  Since  these 
have  no  protectors,  I  will  be  their  friend  ;' 
and  instantly  gave  the  preference  to  them. 

Faithful  Stewards. 

A  nobleman  advised  a  French  bishop  to 
make  an  addition  to  his  house  of  a  new  wing 
in  the  modern  style.  The  bi>hop  immediately 
answered  him,  '  The  difference,  my  lord,  that 
there  is  between  your  advice  and  that  which 
the  devil  gave  to  our  Saviour  is,  that  Satan 
advised  Jesus  to  change  the  stones  into  bread, 
that  the  poor  might  be  fed  ;  and  you  desire 
me  to  turn  the  bread  of  the  poor  into  stones.' 

Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the 
time  of  King  Edgar,  sold  the  sacred  gold  and 
silver  vessels  belonging  to  the  church,  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  people  during  a  famine,  saying, 
'  That  there  was  no  reason  that  the  senseless 
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temples  of  God  shouM  abound  in  riches, 
while  his  living  temples  were  perishing  of 
hunger. 

I'iitler,  Bishop  of  Durham,  being  apphed 
to  on  some  occasion  for  a  charitable  subscrip- 
tion, asked  his  steward  what  money  he  had 
in  the  house.  The  steward  informed  him 
there  were  five  hundred  pounds.  '  Five  hun- 
dred pounds  !'  said  the  bishop  ;  '  what  a  shame 
for  a  bishop  to  have  such  a  sum  in  his  posses- 
sion !'  He  ordered  it  all  to  be  immediately 
given  to  the  poor. 

Prince  of  Orange. 

The  Prince  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  being 
on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  year 
J792,  the  latter  took  him  to  Scheveling,  to  see 
the  departure  of  the  vessels  destined  for  the 
fishery.  The  spectacle  is  thought  a  grand 
one  in  Holland  ;  and  the  seamen  vie  with 
each  other  oji  the  occasion  in  parade  and 
de.xterity.  1  he  Prince  of  Orange  was  stand- 
ing near  the  water's  edge  as  the  vessels  were 
about  hoisting  sail,  when  a  boy  on  board  one 
of  them,  in  his  eagerness  to  exhibit  some  feats 
of  activity,  fell  overboard.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  no  sooner  saw  this  than  he  instantly 
plunged  into  the  water,  with  the  view  of  saving 
theboy.  The  generouselTort  was  unfortunately 
unavailing,  and  the  prince  himself  was  in  the 
utmost  danger  of  being  drowned.  At  length, 
having  been  rescued  with  difficulty,  some  of 
his  attendants  asked  him  why  he  thus  hazarded 
a  life  so  valuable  to  the  public?  The  prince 
replied,  'At  the  instant  the  boy  fell  in,  1  felt 
as  much  interested  to  save  him  as  if  he  had 
been  my  brother.'  The  prince  afterwards 
settled  a  handsome  pension  on  the  parents  of 
the  boy. 

Generous  Highwayman. 

Hawke,  the  noted  highwayman,  one  even- 
ing stopped  a  gentleman,  and  bade  him  deliver 
his  money  ;  the  latter  protested  that  he  had 
none,  but  he  was  flying  from  his  creditors  in 
order  to  avoid  a  gaol.  Hawke  pitying  his 
imhappy  situation,  inquired  how  much  would 
relieve  his  wants  ?  He  was  answered,  thirty 
guineas.  Hawke  then  directed  the  gentle- 
man to  go  to  a  house  not  far  distant,  and  wait 
until  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  and  he  would 
bring  him  something  that  would  relieve  him. 
The  gentleman  went ;  and  before  the  time 
expired,  Hawke  made  his  appearance,  and 
presented  him  with  fifty  guineas,  saying, 
■  Sir,  I  present  this  to  you  with  all  my  heart, 
ishing  you  well.  Hesitate  not,  for  you  are 
•jlcome  to  it."  The  generous  highwayman 
having  done  this,  immediately  took  his  leave. 


Dr.  Garth. . 

WTiile  the  celebrated  Dr.  Garth  was  one 
day  detained  in  his  carriage  in  a  little  street 
near  Covent  Garden,  in  consequence  of  a 
battle  between  two  feniales,  an  old  woman 
hobbled  out  ef  a  cellar,  and  begged  of  him  for 


God's  sake  lo  iake  a  look  at  her  husband,  who 
was  in  a  mortal  bad  way,  adding,  '  I  know 
you  are  a  sweet-tempered  gentleman,  as  well 
as  a  cute  doctor,  and  therefore  make  bold  to  ax 
your  advice,  for  which  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  as  long  as  I  live.'  The  doctor,  whose 
good  nature  was  equal  to  his  medical  skill, 
quitted  his  carriage  immediately,  and  followed 
the  old  woman  to  her  husband  ;  but  finding 
that  he  wanted  food  more  than  physic,  sat 
down,  and  wrote  a  cheque  on  his  banker  for 
ten  pounds,  which  he  presented  to  the  wretched 
couple. 


First  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

When  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland 
(then  Lord  Percy)  was  with  the  army  at  Cork, 
previous  to  his  departure  for  America,  he  ob- 
served a  fine  boy  in  the  ranks  as  a  cadet,  on 
which  he  asked  his  name  and  connexions. 
The  boy  answered,  '  My  lord,  I  am  the  son 
of  an  old  officer  who,  after  many  years'  .ser- 
vice both  abroad  and  at  home,  is  now  a  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  household  near  Dublin  :  I 
am  his  third  son,  and  my  two  elder  brothers 
are  now  in  the  army.'  His  lordship  felt  so 
much  at  seeing  such  a  boy  in  the  ranks,  that 
he  instantly  wrote  to  his  agent.  Sir  William 
Montgomery,  to  purchase  for  him  an  en- 
signcy  in  the  fifth  regiment.  The  commission 
was  obtained  ;  and  at  Bunker's  Hill,  Brandi- 
wine,  &c.,  his  lordship's  ensign  behaved  with 
a  degree  of  courage  that  reflected  honour  alike 
on  the  regiment,  and  on  the  patron  who  intro- 
duced him  to  it. 


Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

In  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  fought  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  against  the  tyrant  Philip  of 
.Spain,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  displayed  the  most 
undaunted  and  enterprising  courage.  He  had 
two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  whilst 
mounting  a  third,  was  wounded  by  a  musket 
shot  out  of  the  trenches,  which  broke  the 
bone  of  his  thigh.  He  had  to  walk  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  camp  ;  and  being  faint 
with  loss  of  blood,  and  parched  with  thirst,  he 
called  for  drink,  which  was  instantly  brought 
him  ;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  vessel  to  his 
mouth,  a  poor  wounded  soldier,  who  happened 
to  be  c.irried  by  him  at  that  instant,  looked 
to  it  with  wistful  eyes.  The  gallant  and 
generous  Sidney  took  the  bottle  from  his 
mouth  without  drinking,  and  delivering  it  to 
the  soldier,  said,  '  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater 
than  mine.'  Sixteen  days  .afterwards  the  vir- 
tuous .Sidney  breathed  his  last,  in  the  thirty- 
second  ycsr  of  his  age. 


Disappointed  Compassion. 

In  the  year  1783,  a  poor  woman  in  Dun- 
gannon,  Ireland,  went  to  a  house  where  oat- 
meal was  sold,  and  offered  to  pledge  .an  essen- 
tial article  of  female  dress  for  some  oatmeal 
for  herself  and  children,  of  which  she  had  four. 
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one  of  them  at  her  breast.  The  shopkeeper 
was  not  at  home,  and  his  wife  refused  to  let 
the  poor  woman  have  any  ;  but  at  night, 
and  when  in  bed,  told  her  husband  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, adding  that  she  feared  the  family 
was  in  a  distressed  situation.  The  husband 
got  out  of  bed  instantly,  and  hastened  to  the 
poor  woaian  with  a  bowl  of  oatmeal ;  but  it 
was  too  late.  The  unfortunate  woman  was 
dead  in  her  wretched  cabin,  the  infant  sucking 
the  corpse,  and  the  other  children  crying 
around  her ! 


Poor  Man's  Mite. 

The  fire  at  Ratcliffe,  in  July,  1794,  was 
more  destructive,  and  consumed  more  houses, 
than  any  conflagration  since  the  memorable 
fire  of  London  in  1666.  Out  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  houses  where  the  fire  raged,  not 
more  than  five  hundred  and  seventy  were  pre- 
served. The  distress  of  the  miserable  inhabi- 
tants was  beyond  description,  not  less  than 
one  thousand  four  hundred  persons  being 
thrown  on  the  public  benevolence  ;  nor  was  it 
slow  in  their  support.  Government  imme- 
diately sent  one  hundred  and  fifty  tents  for 
the  wretched  sufferers.  The  city  subscribed 
;Ciooo  for  their  relief,  and  Lloyds  ;^7oo.  The 
East  India  Company  also  gave  ^210.  But 
more  remarkable  traits  of  that  universal  cha- 
rity which  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  country, 
were  exhibited  on  the  Sunday  immediately 
after  the  fire.  On  that  day  the  collection  from 
the  visitants  who  crowded  to  see  the  encamp- 
ment amounted  to  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
J>ou>tds,  of  which  ^426  was  in  copper,  includ- 
ing thirty-eight  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  in 
FARTHINGS  !     Each  a  poor  man's  mite  ! 


General  Count  Dalton. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  a  great  scarcity  of  provisions  pre- 
vailed in  Bohemia,  and  multitudes  of  famishing 
people  flocked  to  the  capital,  Prague,  implor- 
ing relief  The  governor  of  the  city  wrote  to 
the  court  at  Vienna,  that  the  misery  of  the 
poor  people  was  at  length  driving  them  to  acts 
of  turbulence  and  outrage,  which  he  had  not  a 
sufficient  force  either  to  prevent  or  suppress. 
The  Empress  Queen  immediately  despatched 
General  Count  Dalton  to  take  the  com- 
mand at  Prague,  to  which  several  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  repair  by  forced 
marches.  As  soon  as  the  Count  found  him- 
.self  sufficiently  reinforced,  he  ordered  all  the 
cannon  on  the  ramparts  to  be  turned  against 
the  city ;  and  having  so  disposed  his  troops 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  the  disaffected 
to  escape,  he  walked  alone  into  the  midst  of 
some  thousands  of  them  who  were  assembled 
together,  and  addressing  them  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  observed,  that  it  was  not  by  eri- 
viinal  modes 'they  should  seek  relief,  because 
by  so  doing  they  must  necessarily  draw  (m 
their  heads  the  vengeance  of  government  ;  he 
desired,  therefore,  nay,  he  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  reduced  to  (he  fatal  necessity  of 


ordering  his  troop.';  to  disperse  them.  The 
people  listened  to  the  Count  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  replied  to  him  with  a  coolness  which 
surprised  hmi.  They  .said,  his  artillery  and 
his  troops  had  no  terrors  for  them  ;  that  what 
he  threatened  them  with  as  rigour,  they  would 
consider  as  mercy  ;  for  a  speedy  death  with  a 
cannon  ball,  was  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
lingering  death  which  they  were  suffering  by 
famine.  The  Count  was  melted  even  to  tears. 
He  then  addressed  them  again,  and  told  them 
his  heart  bled  for  them,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  ;  and  he  would 
be  censured  if,  by  his  forbearance  and  com- 
passion, that  peace  was  destroyed  ;  he  there- 
fore entreated  them  as  it  were  for  his  sake,  to 
disperse,  assuring  them  that  he  would  imme- 
diately transmit  a  faithful  representation  of 
their  distresses  to  the  queen,  from  whose 
goodness  they  had  reason  to  expect  every  kind 
of  relief. 

The  people,  whom  the  dread  of  death  could 
not  move,  were  filled  with  gratitude  for  the 
general's  conduct  ;  they  instantly  began  to 
disperse,  every  man  cheering  him  as  he  passed, 
and  exclaiming,  long  live  Dalton  ! 

The  representation  which  the  Count  sent  to 
Vienna,  drew  tears  from  the  en>press.  '  Good 
God  !'  exclaimed  she,  '  what  have  my  poor 
people  been  suffering,  without  my  knowledge  ! 
to  what  cruel  miseries  have  they  been  exposed, 
through  the  ignorance  I  was  in  of  their  de- 
plorable situation  I  How  greatly  am  I  in- 
debted to  the  moderation  and  humanity  of 
Count  Dalton,  who  has  saved  me  from  the 
guilt  of  being  the  butcher  of  my  poor  starving 
subjects,  and  who  has  painted  in  such  moving 
colours  those  distresses,  which  others  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  them  known  to  me,  care- 
fully concealed  from  my  knowledge,  repre- 
senting the  rising  of  the  people  as  the  effect  of 
a  seditious  disposition  !' 

Her  majesty  immediately  despatched  eight 
hundred  waggons  loaded  with  corn  to  Prague  ; 
and  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  General  Dalton, 
in  her  own  handwriting,  on  his  meritorious 
behaviour  on  this  trying  occasion. 

Good  for  Evil. 

Juan  de  E.squivel,  the  first  governor  of 
Jamaica,  was  sent  by  Diego  Columbus,  son  of 
the  great  Columbus,  in  1509,  with  about 
seventy  men,  to  enforce  his  claim  to  the  go- 
vernment. He  was  one  of  the  few  Castilians 
who,  amidst  all  the  horrors  of  bloodshed  and 
infectious  rapine,  were  distinguished  for 
generosity  and  humanity.  One  eminent  in- 
stance of  this  is  allowed  by  Hcrrera.  About 
the  time  that  he  sailed  from  Hispaniola,  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  government  of 
Jamaica,  his  competitor,  Ojeda,  was  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  to  the  Continent.  Ojeda 
violently  opposed  the  intended  expedition  of 
Esqnivel,  and  publicly  threatened  that  if  he 
should  find  him  at  Jamaica  he  would  h?4ig 
liim  up  as  a  rebel.  Ojeda  in  his  voyage  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  Coast  of  Cuba,  and  in 
danger  of  perishing  for  want  of  food.  He  im- 
plored succour  from  the  very  man  whose  de- 
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struction  hrt  had  meditated.  Esquivel,  thus 
acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy, 
sent  an  officer  to  conduct  him  to  Jamaica,  re- 
ceived him  with  the  tenderest  sympathy, 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  provided  him 
with  the  means  of  a  speedy  and  safe  convey- 
ance to  Hispaniola.  How  truly  might  it  be 
said,  that  under  him  '  the  rav.ages  of  conquest 
were  restrained  within  the  hmits  of  Immanity  !' 
It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  Ojcda  was  not  un- 
grateful to  his  benefactor. 

Arabian  Hospitality. 

An  Aga  of  the  Janizaries  having  been  en- 
gaged in  a  rebellion,  fled  from  Damascus,  and 
took  refuge  among  the  .Arabian  nation  of  the 
Druses.  The  Pacha  was  informed  of  this,  and 
demanded  him  of  the  Emir,  threatening  to 
make  war  on  him  in  case  of  refusal.  The 
Emir  demanded  leave  of  the  Sheik,  Talbouk, 
who  had  given  the  fugitive  sheher ;  but  this 
Sheik  indignantly  replied,  '  When  have  you 
known  the  Druses  deliver  up  iheir  guests? 
Tell  the  Emir,  that  as  long  as  Talbouk  shall 
preser\-e  his  beard,  not  a  hair  of  the  head  of 
his  supplicant  shall  fall.'  The  Emir  threatened 
htm  with  force  ;  Talbouk  armed  his  family. 
The  Emir  dreading  a  revolt,  adopted  a  method 
practised  as  judicial  among  the  Druses.  He 
declared  to  the  Sheik,  that  he  would  cut  down 
fifty  mulberry  trees  a-day,  until  the  Aga  was 
given  up.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  a  thousand  ; 
but  Talbouk  still  remained  infle.\iblc.  At 
length  the  other  Sheiks,  enraged,  took  up  the 
quarrel,  and  the  commotion  was  about  to  be- 
come general,  when  the  Aga  reproaching 
himself  with  being  the  cause  of  so  much 
mischief,  privately  made  his  escape,  without 
the  knowledge  even  of  the  noble-minded 
Talbouk. 


In  the  time  of  the  Caliphs,  when  Abdallah, 
ilie  shedder  of  blood,  had  murdered  every 
descendant  of  Ommich  within  his  reach,  one 
of  that  family,  named  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
Soliman,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  .-ind 
reach  Koufa,  which  he  entered  in  di.sguisc. 
Knowing  no  person  in  whom  he  could  confide, 
he  seated  himself  under  the  portico  of  a  large 
house.  Soon  after  the  master  of  the  house 
arriving,  followed  by  several  servants,  alighted 
from  his  horse,  entered,  and  seeing  the 
stranger,  asked  him  who  he  was?  'I  am  an 
unfortunate  man,'  answered  Ibrahim,  '  and 
request  from  thee  an  asylum.'  '  God  protect 
thee  !'  replied  the  host,  '  enter,  and  remain  in 
peace.'  Ibrahim  lived  several  months  in  this 
house  without  being  questioned  by  his  host. 
But  astonished  to  see  him  every  day  go  out 
on  horseback,  and  return  at  a  certain  hour,  he 
ventured  one  day  to  inquire  the  reason.  '  I 
have  been  informed,'  said  his  host,  'that  a 
person  named  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Soliman,  is 
concealed  in  this  town  ;  he  slayed  my  father, 
and  I  am  searching  for  him  in  order  to  be  re- 
venged.' '  Then  I  know,'  said  Ibrahim,  '  that 
God  has  purposely  conducted  me  to  this 
place  :  I  adore  his  decree,  and  resign  myself 


to  death.  God  has  determined  to  avenge  the 
oft'ended  man  :  thy  victim  is  at  thy  feet.'  The 
host,  astonished,  replied,  '  O  stranger,  I  see 
thy  misfortunes  have  made  thee  weary  of 
life  ;  thou  seekest  to  lose  it,  but  my  hand 
cannot  commit  such  crimes.'  '  I  don't  deceive 
thee,"  said  Ibrahim ;  and  he  proceeded  to 
e.xplain  the  occasion  on  which  the  affair  hap- 
pened, and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it. 
A  violent  trembling  then  seized  the  worthy 
host ;  his  teeth  chattered  as  if  from  intense 
cold  ;  his  eyes  alternately  sparkled  with  fury, 
and  overflowed  with  tears.  At  length,  turning 
to  Ibrahim,  'To-morrow,'  said  he,  '  destiny 
mav  join  thee  to  my  father,  and  God  will  have 
retaliated.  But  as  for  me,  how  can  I  violate 
the  asylum  of  my  house  ?  Wretched  stranger  ! 
fly  from  my  presence.  There,  take  these 
hundred  sequins  ;  begone  quickly,  and  let  me 
never  behold  thee  more  !' 


The  Insolvent  i\egro. 

A  Negro  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  on  the 
African  coast,  who  had  become  insolvent, 
surrendered  himself  to  his  creditor  ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, sold  him  to  the  Danes.  Ihis  afiected  his 
son  so  much,  that  he  came  and  reproached  his 
father  for  not  rather  selling  his  children  to  pay 
his  debts  ;  and  after  much  entreaty,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  captain  to  accept  him,  and 
liberate  his  father.  The  son  was  put  in  chanis, 
and  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  the  West  Indies  ; 
when  the  circumstance  coming  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  governor,  through  the  means  of 
Mr.  Isert,  he  sent  for  the  owner  of  the  slaves, 
paid  the  money  that  he  had  given  for  the  old 
man,  and  restored  the  son  to  his  father. 


Duke  De  Guise. 

After  the  celebrated  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  a 
Spanish  officer  of  rank  wrote  to  the  Duke  de 
Guise,  to  request  him  to  deliver  up  to  him  one 
of  his  slaves,  that  had  fled  to  tlie  French  camp 
with  one  of  his  finest  war-horses.  The  duke 
immediately  sent  back  the  horse,  and  wrote  to 
the  Spanish  officer,  saying,  he  would  never  be 
the  occasion  of  putting  chains  again  upon  a 
slave  who  had  become  free  by  putting  his  foot 
into  the  kingdom  of  France. 


Louis  XI.  of  France. 

A  poor  priest  came  one  day  to  this  monarch 
when  he  was  at  his  devotions  in  the  church, 
and  told  him  that  the  bailiffs  were  about  to 
arrest  him  for  a  sum  he  was  unable  to  pay. 
The  king  immediately  ordered  him  the  money, 
saying.  '  You  have  chosen  your  time  to  address 
me  very  luckily.  It  is  but  ju-.t  that  I  should 
show  some  compassion  to  the  distressed,  when 
I  have  been  entreating  God  to  have  compassion 
upon  myself 

A  poor  woman  complained  one  day  to  the 
same  monarch,  that  the  priests  would  not  inter 
her  deceased  husband  in  holy  ground,  because 
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lie  had  died  insolvent.  '  Good  woman,'  said 
lie,  ■  I  did  not  make  the  law,  I  assure  you. 
Here  is  .some  money  to  pay  your  husband's 
debts,  and  I  will  order  the  priest  to  bury  iiim 
as  you  wish.' 

St.  Louis. 

Louis  IX.,  after  his  captivity  among  the 
Saracens,  was,  with  his  queen  and  children, 
nearly  shipwrecked  on  his  return  to  France, 
.some  of  the  planks  of  the  vessel  having 
started.  He  was  requested  to  go  on  bo.ard 
another  ship  in  company,  and  escape  the 
danger  :  but  he  refused,  saying,  '  Those  that 
are  with  me,  most  assuredly  are  as  fond  of 
iheir  lives  as  I  can  possibly  be  of  mine.  If  I 
([Uit  the  ship,  they  will  likewise  quit  it  ;  and 
t!ie  vessel  not  being  large  enough  to  receive 
l.'iem.  liiey  will  all  perish.  I  had  much  rather 
entrust  my  lite,  and  the  lives  of  my  wife  and 
children,  in  the  hands  of  God,  than  be  the  oc- 
casion of  making  so  many  of  my  brave  subjects 
suffer.' 


Cardinal  Ximenes. 

At  the  siege  of  Oran,  in  Africa,  Cardinal 
Ximenes  led  the  Spanish  troops  to  the  breach, 
mounted  on  a  charger,  dressed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  and  preceded  by  a  monk  on  horseback, 
who  bore  his  archiepiscopal  cross.  'Go  on, 
go  on,  my  children,'  exclaimed  he  to  the  sol- 
diers, '  I  am  at  your  head.  A  priest  should 
think  it  an  honour  to  expose  his  life  for  his  re- 
ligion. I  have  an  example  in  my  predecessors, 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo.  Go  on  to 
victory.'  When  his  victorious  troops  took 
possession  of  the  town,  he  burst  into  tears  on 
.seeing  the  number  of  the  dead  that  were  lying 
on  the  ground  ;  and  was  heard  to  say  to  him- 
self, 'They  were  indeed  infidebs,  but  they 
might  ha.ve  become  Christians.  I'y  their  death 
they  have  deprived  me  of  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  we  have  gained  over  them.' 


Queen  Caroline. 

Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  George  II., 
being  informed  that  her  eldest  daughter  (after- 
wards Princess  of  Orange)  was  accustomed, 
at  going  to  rest,  to  employ  one  of  the  ladies 
of  the  court  in  reading  aloud  to  her  till  she 
should  drop  asleep ;  .ind  that  on  one  occasion  the 
princess  suffered  the  lady,  who  was  indisposed, 
to  continue  the  fatiguing  duty  until  she  fell 
down  in  a  swoon,  determined  to  inculcate  on 
her  dau.ghter  a  lesson  of  humanity.  The  ne.vt 
night  the  queen,  when  in  bed,  sent  for  the 
princess,  and  commanded  her  to  read  aloud. 
After  some  time  her  royal  highness  began  to 
be  tired  of  standing,  and  paused,  in  hopes  of 
receiving  an  order  to  be  seated.  'Proceed,' 
said  her  majesty.  In  a  short  time  a  secimd 
pause  seemed  to  plead  for  rest.  '  Read  on,' 
said  the  queen  again.  The  princess  again 
stopped,  and  again  received  an  order  to  pro- 
ceed;  till  at  Last,  faint  and  breathless,  she  was 
forced  to  complain.     'Then,'  said  this  excel- 


lent parent,  'if  you  thus  feel  the  pain  of  this 
exercise  for  one  evening  only,  what  must  your 
attendants  feel  who  do  it  every  night?  Hence 
learn,  my  daughter,  never  to  indulge  your 
own  case,  while  you  suffer  your  attendants  to 
endure  unneces.sary  fatigue.' 


Royal  Exile. 


When  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  was 
driven  from  his  dominions  by  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  he  took  refuge  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
supported  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  Court  of 
France.  Some  persons  complained  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Regent,  of  the  great 
sum  of  money  which  this  e.xiled  monarch's 
support  cost,  and  wished  that  he  should  be 
desired  to  leave  France.  '  Sir,'  replied  the 
duke,  nobly,  '  France  has  been,  and  I  trust 
ever  will  be,  the  refuge  of  unfortunate  princes; 
and  I  shall  most  certainly  not  permit  it  to  be 
violated,  when  so  excellent  a  prince  as  the 
King  of  Poland  comes  to  claim  it.' 

Origin  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

It  will  to  some  appear  singular,  that  the 
Slave  Trade  should  have  originated  in  an  act 
of  humanity  ;  yet  such  was  the  fact,  and  ex- 
hibits an  instance  of  one  of  the  best  and  most 
humane  men  being  guilty  of  cruelty,  when  his 
mind  was  under  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
liarthelemi  de  las  Casas,  the  Bishop  of 
Chiapa,  in  Peru,  witnessing  the  dreadful 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Indians, 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  prevent  it.  He 
returned  to  Spain,  and  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  Indians  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
person,  suggested  that  their  place  as  labourers 
might  be  supplied  by  negroes  from  Africa, 
who  were  then  considered  as  beings  under  the 
proscription  of  their  Maker,  and  fit  only  for 
beasts  of  burden.  The  emperor,  overcome  by 
his  forcible  representations,  made  .several  re- 
gulations in  favour  of  the  Indians  ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  slavery  of  the  African  Negroes 
was  substituted,  that  the  American  Indians 
were  freed  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards. 


Generous  Tar. 

In  the  year  1794,  when  the  English  and 
French  troops  were  contending  in  St.  iJomingo, 
the  former  landed  at  Cape  Tiburon,  and  de- 
feated .1  very  superior  French  force.  On  this 
occasion,  an  English  sailor,  named  Allen, 
belonging  to  the  Fv>U'lo/>c,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  generous  gallantry.  Instead  of 
returning  to  his  .ship  with  the  boats,  according 
to  orders,  after  the  troops  were  landed,  the 
sailor  jumped  on  shore,  and  seizing  the  fire- 
lock of  a  wounded  soldier,  swore  tluit  he  too 
ivould  h(f:'e  a  dash  at  the  brigniids.  Hut  it 
w.as  necessarx'  the  troops  should  follow  up  their 
success ;  and  it  being  found  impossible  to  take 
all  the  wounded  men  along  with  them,  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  leave  them  on  the 
beach,  exposed  in  a  dark  night  to  the  risk  of 
being  massacred  by  a  savage  enemy.    The 
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honest  tar  perceiving  this,  declared  that  it 
would  be  a  more  pleasing  task  to  save  the  lives 
of  these  poor  suffering  men,  than  to  kill  half  a 
score  of  rebels.  He  therefore  plunged  into  the 
water,  all  the  boats  having  pushed  off,  and  by 
hard  swimming  reached  the  Noitiid sloop,  laying 
near  a  mile  from  the  shore,  from  which  he 
was  sent  to  his  own  ship,  commanded 
by  Captain  (now  Admiral;  Rowley.  The 
captain  being  informed  of  the  situation  of 
the  wounded  men,  nianned  his  barge,  and 
brought  them  all  off  himself.  Allen,  the  sailor, 
was  reprimanded  for  his  breach  of  discipline, 
but  rewarded  with  five  pounds  for  his  hu- 
manity. 

Weeping  at  a  Play. 

It  is  a  prevailing  folly  to  be  ashamed  to  shed 
a  tear  at  any  part  of  a  tragedy,  however  affect- 
ing. 'The  reason,'  says  the  Spi'ctator,  'is 
that  persons  think  it  makes  them  look  ridicu- 
lous, by  betrajnng  the  weakness  of  their  nature. 
But  why  may  not  nature  show  itself  in  tragedy, 
as  well  as  in  comedy  or  farce  ?  We  see  persons 
not  ashamed  to  laugh  loudly  at  the  humour  of 
a  Falstaff.  or  the  tricks  of  a  Harlequin ;  and 
why  should  not  the  tear  be  equally  allowed  to 
flow  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  Juliet,  or  the  for- 
lomness  of  an  Ophelia?  Sir  Richard  Steele  re- 
cords on  this  subject  a  saying  of  Mr.  Wilks  the 
actor,  as  just  as  it  was  polite.  Being  told  in 
the  green-room  that  there  was  a  general  in  the 
bo.xes  weeping  for  Juliana,  he  observed  with  a 
smile,  'And  I  warrant  yo»,  sir,  he  II  fight 
ne'er  tlie  worse  for  tJuit.' 


Negro  Beggar. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Jamaica, 
dated  June  14,  1765. 

'  I  cannot  help  relating  to  you,  on  account 
f  its  singularit>'.  a  circumstance  which  hap- 
pened to  me  not  long  ago  in  the  midst  of  my 
distresses,  which  affected  me  greatly  at  the 
time,  nor  do  I  think  I  shall  soon  forget  it. 

'One  morning  taking  an  airing  along  the 
piazzas  leading  from  Kingston  to  the  fields, 
an  old  negro  who  was  sitting  there  dressing 
his  sores  begged  alms  of  me.  I  passed  by 
him  without  taking  any  notice  of  him;  but 
immediately  reflecting  on  the  poor  fellow's 
situation,  I  turned  back  and  gave  him  a  bit, 
telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  I  had  got  but 
a  few  more  remaining  to  myself. 

'  Some  days  afterwards  having  occasion  to 
walk  the  same  way,  I  again  saw  the  same  negro. 
As  I  was  passing  him  he  called  after  me,  and 
begged  earnestlyto  speak  to  me.  Curious  to  hear 
what  the  man  had  to  say,  I  turned  back,  when 
he  delivered  himself  to  the  following  effect. 
That  as  soon  as  I  had  left  him  the  other  day, 
he  concluded  from  what  I  had  said  when  I  re- 
lieved him.  that  I  was  myself  in  distress ;  it 
grieved  him  much  to  see  a  lady  in  want,  nor 
could  he  have  been  happy  without  seeing  me 
again  He  then  pulled  out  a  purse,  containing, 
as  he  said,  twenty-eight  doubloons,  and  begged 
me  to  take  it,  telling  me  that  he  had  collected 


this  by  begging,  and  that  he  could  beg  more 
to  make  him  live ;  but  that  a  lady  could  not 
beg,  but  must  die  for  w.ant  of  yam,  yam,  if  she 
had  no  money.  I  thanked  the  poor  fellow  for 
his  generosity,  and  told  him  that  I  had  got 
more  money  since  I  saw  him,  and  that  I  did 
not  want  it.  I  then  asked  him  how  his  master 
suffered  him  to  beg,  .seeing  he  was  so  old?  He 
told  me,  that  now  he  could  work  no  more,  his 
master  had  turned  him  out  of  doors  to  beg  or 
starve ;  that  he  had  been  a  slave  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  that  his  sores  had  been  occasioned 
by  constant  hard  labour  After  giving  him 
another  bit,  and  cautioning  him  not  to  discover 
his  money  to  anybody,  lest  he  might  be  robbed 
of  it,  I  left  him.' 

Alexander,  Second  Duke  of 
Gordon. 

A  Protestant  who  rented  a  small  farm  undel 
the  duke,  having  fallen  behind  in  his  payments, 
a  vigilant  steward,  in  his  Grace's  absence, 
seized  the  farmer's  stock,  and  advertised  it  to 
be  rouped,  that  is,  sold  by  auction  on  a  fi.xed 
day.  The  duke  happily  returned  home  in  the 
interval,  and  the  tenant  went  to  him  to  .sup- 
plicate for  indulgence.  '  What  is  the  matter, 
Donald?'  said  the  duke,  as  he  saw  him  enter 
with  sad  downcast  looks.  Donald  told  his  sor- 
rowful tale  in  a  concise  natural  manner :  it 
touched  theduke'sheart,  and  produced  a  formal 
acquittance  of  the  debt.  Donald,  as  he  cheerly 
withdrew,  was  staring  at  the  pictures  and 
images  he  saw  in  the  Ducal  Hall,  and  ex- 
pressed to  the  duke,  in  a  homely  way,  a  wish 
to  know  what  they  were.  'These,'  said  the 
duke,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  'are  the 
saints  who  intercede  with  God  for  me.'  'My 
lord  duke,'  said  Donald,  'would  it  not  be 
better  to  apply  yourself  directly  to  God?  I 
went  to  rauckle  Sawney  Gordon,  and  to  little 
Sawney  Gordon ;  but  if  I  had  not  come  to 
your  good  Grace's  self,  I  could  not  have  got 
my  discharge,  and  both  I  and  my  bairns  had 
been  harried  (turned  out  from  house  and 
home).'  

George  III. 

In  the  severe  winter  of  1784 — 5,  his  late 
majesty,  regardless  of  the  weather,  was  takmg 
a  solitary  walk  on  foot,  when  he  was  met  by 
two  boys,  the  eldest  not  eight  years  of  age, 
who,  although  ignorant  that  it  was  the  king, 
fell  upon  their  knees  before  him,  and  wringing 
their  little  hands,  prayed  for  relief.  '  The 
smallest  relief,'  they  cried,  'for  we  are  hungry, 
ver>-  hungrj-,  and  have  nothing  to  eat.'  More 
they  would  have  said,  but  a  torrent  of  tears, 
which  gushed  down  their  innocent  cheeks, 
checked  their  utterance.  The  father  of  his 
people  raised  the  weeping  supplicants,  and 
encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  their  story. 
They  did  so,  and  related  that  their  mother 
had  been  dead  three  days,  and  still  lay  un- 
buried  ;  that  their  father,  whom  they  were 
also  afraid  of  losing,  was  stretched  by  her 
side  upon  a  bed  of  straw,  in  a  sick  and  hopeless 
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condition ;  and  that  they  had  neither  money, 
food,  nor  firing  nt  home.  This  artless  tule 
v:is  more  than  sufficient  to  excite  sympathy 
in  thrj  royal  bosom.  His  majesty  therefore 
ordered  the  boys  to  proceed  homeward,  and 
followed  them,  until  tlicy  reached  a  wretched 
hovel.  There  he  found  the  mother  dead, 
apparently  through  the  want  of  common 
necessaries,  the  father  ready  to  perish  also, 
lait  still  encirclin;.;  with  his  feeble  arms  tlie 
dccea.sed  partner  of  his  woes,  as  if  imwillin;; 
to  survive  her.  The  sensibility  of  the  monarch 
betrayed  itself  in  the  tears  which  started  from 
his  eyes  ;  and  leaving  all  the  cash  he  had  with 
him,  hastened  back  to  Windsor,  related  to  the 
queen  what  he  had  witnes.sed,  sent  an  imme- 
diate supply  of  provisions,  clothes,  coals,  and 
everything  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
helpless  family.  Kevived  by  the  bounty  of 
his  sovereign,  the  old  man  soon  recovered  ; 
and  the  king,  to  finish  the  good  work  he  had 
so  gloriously  began,  educated  and  provided 
for  the  children. 


Dr.  Hugh  Smith. 

The  late  benevolent  and  eccentric  Dr.  Smith, 
when  established  in  a  practice  equal  to  that  of 
any  physician  in  London,  did  v.-hat  few  phy- 
sicians perhaps  in  great  practice  would  have 
done.  He  set  apart  i7uo  days  for  the  poor  in 
eacli  -Mcck.  From  those  who  were  really  poor, 
he  never  took  a  fee  ;  and  from  those  who  were 
of  the  middling  ranks  in  life,  he  never  would 
take  above  half  a  guinea !  yet  so  great  was 
the  resort  to  him,  that  he  has  in  one  day 
received  fifty  guineas,  at  half  a  guinea  only 
from  each  patient. 


Queen  Charlotle. 

Many  imostentatious  acts  of  humanity  and 
henevolence  are  related  of  her  majesty,  whose 
truly    laudable    and    praiseworthy   ambition 
was  to 
'  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame  !' 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  her  maje.sty 
distributed  large  sums  of  money  in  the  service 
of  private  charity.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  her 
humanity  was  the  forming  an  establishment 
for  the  daughters  of  decayed  gentlemen  or 
orphans.  A  house  and  grounds  were  pur- 
chased in  Bedfordshire,  and  a  lady  of  high 
attainments  placed  there,  with  a  salary  of  five 
hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  instruct  the 
pupils.  The  institution  formed  at  Bailbrook 
Lodge,  near  Bath,  was  also  deeply  indebted 
to  her  majesty.  It  is  a  fact  also  well  known, 
that  the  queen  took  charge  of,  and  educated, 
the  orphan  child  of  an  officer  who  died  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  child  was  brought  to 
England  by  the  .Serjeant  of  the  regiment.  Her 
majesty's  notice  was  attracted  by  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  public  papersfrom  the  scrjeant. 
The  queen  also  took  under  her  protection  the 
widow  of  an  officer  killed  at  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  educated  the  son.  At  Windsor,  her 
majesty  established  a  school  for  the  children 
of  poor  parents,  who  were  clothed  and  educated 


at  her  expense,  and  provided  with  situations 
when  they  were  old  enough.  On  the  recovery 
of  his  majesty  from  his  first  illness,  in  1789, 
she  founded  another  scliool  on  the  same  plan. 
On  the  failure  of  the  Windsor  Bank,  her 
majesty  hearing  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  distressed  in  consequence,  ordered  her 
deputy-treasurer  to  provide  four  himdred 
pounds  in  small  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
immediately  to  exchange  all  the  Windsor 
notes  for  them.  On  .another  occasion  a  female 
presented  a  memorial  to  her  majesty,  stating 
that  .she  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  left  with 
twelve  children.  The  queen,  on  making 
inquiries  into  the  character  of  the  applicant, 
who  was  an  entire  stranger,  took  the  whole  of 
the  children,  and  .sent  them  to  school.  And 
when  the  Rev.  Francis  Roper,  one  of  the  con- 
ductors of  Eton  College,  died,  and  left  a  wife 
and  ten  children,  her  majesty  commenced  a 
subscription  with  five  hundred  pounds,  which 
amounted  to  two  thousa.id  pounds  the  same 
day,  for  the  family,  provided  for  the  daughter, 
and  begged  the  Prince  Regent  to  do  the  same 
for  the  sons. 


Duke  of  York. 

The  Duke  of  York,  when  commanding  the 
British  army  in  Flanders,  met  a  soldier's  wife, 
whose  affection  for  her  husband  had  induced 
her  to  follow  him.  She  inquired  her  way  to 
the  Duke  of  York's  regiment,  unconscious  to 
whom  she  was  spe.aking.  The  duke  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  not  to  proceed ;  but 
not  being  able  to  prevail  on  her,  inquired  into 
her  circumstances  ;  when  he  found  that  both 
she  and  her  husband  were  of  good  family  ;  but 
that,  not  having  been  very  economical,  their 
little  fortune  was  exhausted  ;  that  her  husband 
being  imable  to  support  her  and  four  children, 
enlisted  into  the  Duke  of  York's  regiment, 
gave  her  the  whole  of  the  listing  money, 
except  half  .a  crown,  and  went  to  the  wars ;  to 
which  she,  having  confided  her  children  to  the 
care  of  a  friend,  had  now  followed  him.  The 
duke  immediately  gave  her  four  guineas, 
hastened  to  the  camp,  promoted  the  .soldier  to 
be  a  Serjeant,  presented  him  with  twenty 
guineas,  and  bade  him  return  home  to  his 
wife. 


Blanche  of  Castile. 

During  the  regency  of  Blanche  of  Castile, 
Queen  of  France,  and  widow  of  Louis  VIII., 
the  chapter  of  Paris  had  committed  to  prison 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Cathenia  and  several 
other  places,  seized  on  their  lands,  .and  sold 
them  ;ls  a  dependency  belonging  to  the 
chapter.  A  considerable  number  of  those 
unhappy  people  languished  in  the  prisons 
liclonging  to  the  ecclesiastics,  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  dying  of  hunger  and 
misery.  The  queen  hearing  of  this,  sent  to 
ilemand  that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
declaring  she  would  inquire  into  the  affair, 
and  do  justice.  The  chapter  returned  for 
answer,  '  That  no  person  had  any  authority 
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Over  ikclr  subjects,  anJ  tliat  they  had  a  right 
to  starve  tlicm  to  death  if  they  thought  fit  ;' 
and  sent  to  seize  the  wonieii  and  children 
whom  they  had  spared  before.  The  queen, 
shocked  at  their  inhumanity,  went  in  person 
with  a  strong  guard  to  the  prisons  of  the 
chapter,  ordered  the  gates  to  be  broken  open, 
and  Hberated  the  miserable  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  flocked  around  her, 
threw  themselves  at  her  feet,  and  blessed  her 
for  their  deliverance  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
nakedness. 


Captain  Coram. 

When  Dr.  Urocklesby  used  the  interest 
with  his  friends,  and,  in  conjunction  with  that 
benevolent  Jew,  Sampson  Gideon,  procured  a 
subscription  to  the  amount  of  ^loo  a  year  for 
the  support  of  old  Captain  Coram,  who  had 
originated  the  Foundling  Hospital,  he  applied 
to  the  good  old  man  to  know  if  he  would 
accept  it ;  he  received  this  noble  answer  :  '  I 
have  not  wasted  the  little  wealth  of  which  I 
was  formerly  possessed  in  self-indulgence,  or 
vain  e.xpenses  ;  and  am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess, that  in  this,  my  old  age,  I  am  poor.' 


Misplaced  Clemency. 

The  Duke  de  Montausier,  preceptor  to  the 
dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  one  of  that  monarch's  courtiers 
vrho  had  the  courage  to  speak  the  truth  to 
him.  When  Louis  one  day  told  him  that  he 
had  pardoned  a  man  who  had  killed  nineteen 
persons,  after  having  been  pardoned  for  the 
first  murder  he  committed,  '  Xo,  sire,'  said 
Montausier,  '  he  killed  but  one,  your  majesty 
killed  the  nineteen.' 

Montausier  was  the  first  projector  of  the 
Delphin  Edition  of  the  Classics.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere  is  said  to 
have  been  talien  from  him. 


house.  Brutus  on  hearing  this  burst  into 
tears  ;  and  declining  to  see  so  tragical  an 
object,  he  proclaimed  a  rew.ird  to  any  soldier 
who  should  save  a  Xanthian.  With  all  his 
exertions,  however,  he  could  only  preserve 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  those  much  against . 
their  will. 

When  Brutus  led  his  army  against  Patara, 
another  city  of  Lycia,  he  conquered  it  bj'  his 
humanity.  Desirous  of  saving  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  set  at  liberty  such  of  the 
Xanthian  captives  as  were  in  any  way  allied 
to  them,  and  sent  them  as  presents  to  their 
relations.  Afterwards,  a  party  of  his  soldiers 
took  prisoners  some  of  the  chief  women  of 
Patara,  whom  they  brought  to  Brutus  The 
general  received  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
spoke  his  concern  for  their  misfortunes;  he 
treated  them  with  delicacy  and  politeness,  and 
dismissed  them  without  ransom.  The  ladies 
charmed  with  such  conduct,  returned  into  the 
city  :  and  there  e.xtoUmg  the  generosity  and 
virtue  of  Brutus,  prevailed  on  their  husbands 
and  relatives  to  yield  to  so  humane  a  general. 
The  city  was  thus  gained  without  either  blood- 
shed or  animosity. 


I^Iarcus  Brutus. 

When  Marcus  Brutus  besieged  Xanthus, 
t'ne  capital  of  the  Lycians,  the  city  caught 
fire,  and  the  conflagration  became  general. 
Brutus  ordered  his  soldiers  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  revenge,  and  assist  the  inhabitants 
in  quenching  the  fire.  Perceiving  the  flames 
blaze  out  in  different  parts  of  the  city  in  a 
most  frightful  manner,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  riding  round  the  walls,  stretched  forth  his 
hand  to  the  inhabitants,  begging  that  they 
would  spare  their  ov>n  lives  and  save  the  town. 
But  the  Xanthians  were  determined  not  to 
outlive  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  and  therefore 
repulsed  with  showers  of  arrows  the  Romans 
whom  tbe  good-natured  general  sent  to  their 
assistance.  This  spirit  extended  itself  to  the 
women  and  children.  When  the  citj'  was 
almost  wholly  reduced  to  ashes,  a  woman  was 
found  who  had  hanged  herself,  with  her  young  1 
child  fastened  to  hor  neck,  and  the  torch  in  j 
her  hand  wi:h  which  she  had  set  fire  to  the 


Worth  of  a  Denier. 

When  Henry  IV.  of  France  made  excur- 
sions into  the  distant  provinces,  he  used  to 
stop  the  peasants  whom  he  met,  and  inquire 
where  they  were  going,  what  they  sold,  and 
what  was  the  price.  One  of  his  attendants 
expressing  his  surprise  at  such  familiarity, 
was  answered  by  the  monarch  :  '  The  Kings 
of  France,  my  predecessors,  thought  them- 
selves dishonoured  in  knowing  the  value  of  a 
teston.  With  respect  to  myself,  I  am  anxious 
to  know  what  is  the  value  of  half  a  denier,  and 
what  difficulty  the  poor  people  have  to  get  it, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  taxed  above  their 
means.' 


Marslial  Keith. 

AMien  the  Turks  had  invaded  the  Ukraine, 
on  the  side  of  Russia,  that  empire  sent  two 
numerous  armies  to  repel  the  invaders.  The 
one  commanded  by  Count  Laski,  an  Irishman, 
broke  through  the  Turkish  entrenchments,  and 
ravaged  Crimean  Tartar^'  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  other  army,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Munick,  was  destined  for  the  destruction  of 
Oczakow.  In  this  army  Mr.  Keith,  then  a 
lieutenant,  but  afterwards  governor  of  Berlin, 
and  field  marshal  of  the  Russian  forces, 
served  :  and  by  his  valoiur  and  skill,  at  the 
head  of  eight  thousand  men,  contributed  mo.st 
materially  to  taking  the  place.  In  storming 
thiscity.  Lieutenant  Keith  gave  .such  instances 
of  tenderness  and  humanity,  as  diffused  addi- 
tional lustre  round  his  mililar)' glory- :  for  while 
the  furious  Muscovites  were  sanguine  in  their 
revenge,  he  checked  their  ferocity,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  spare  the  lives  of  their  enemies. 
Among  others,  he  rescued  a  child  of  six  years 
of  age  from  the  hands  of  a  Cossack,  who  had 
already  raised  his  scjTnitar  to  cutoff  her  head. 
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as  she  was  struggling  to  extricate  herself  out 
of  some  rubbish  in  which  she  had  been  entan- 
gled. The  father  of  the  child  was  a  Turkish 
grandee  of  some  eminence  ;  but  being  now 
left  an  orphan,  Mr.  Keith  took  her  under  his 
protection,  educated  her  in  the  most  liberal 
manner,  and  treated  her  as  if  she  had  been 
his  own  daughter.  When  she  grew  up,  he 
gave  her  the  charge  of  his  house,  where  she 
did  the  honours  of  the  table,  and  proved  her- 
self worthy  of  the  kindness  she  experienced. 


Bishop  of  St.  Lisieux. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  not 
confined  to  Paris  ;  orders  were  sent  to  the 
most  distant  provinces  to  destroy  all  the  Pro- 
testants. When  the  governor  of  the  province 
brought  the  order  to  Hennuycr,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  he  opposed  it  with  all  his  power,  and 
caused  a  formal  act  of  his  opposition  to  be 
entered  on  the  registers  of  the  province. 
Charles  IX.,  when  remorse  had  taken  place 
of  cruelty,  was  so  far  from  disapproving  of 
what  this  excellent  prelate  had  done,  that  he 
gave  him  the  greatest  praise  for  his  humanity  ; 
and  Protestants  flocked  in  numbers,  to  abjure 
their  religion  at  the  feet  of  this  good  and  kind 
shepherd,  whose  gentleness  affected  them 
more  than  either  the  commands  of  the  sove- 
reign, or  the  violence  of  the  soldiery. 


Dr.  Goldsmith. 

A  common  female  beggar  once  asked  alms 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith  as  he  walked  with  a  friend 
up  Fleet  Street.  He  generously  gave  her  a 
shilling.  His  companion,  who  knew  something 
of  the  woman,  censured  the  bard  for  his  ex- 
cess of  humanity,  adding,  that  the  shilling  was 
much  misapplied,  for  she  would  spend  it  in 
liquor.  '  If  it  makes  her  happy  in  any  way,' 
replied  the  Doctor  'my  end  is  answered.' 
The  Doctor's  humanity  was  not  always  regu- 
lated by  discretion.  Being  once  much  pressed 
by  his  tailor  for  a  bill  of  forty  pounds,  a  day 
was  fixed  for  payment.  Goldsmith  procured 
the  money,  but  Mr.  Glover  calling  on  him, 
and  relating  a  piteous  tale  of  his  goods  being 
seized  for  rent,  the  thoughtless,  but  benevo- 
lent. Doctor  gave  him  the  whole  of  the  money. 
The  tailor  called,  and  was  told,  that  if  he  had 
come  a  little  sooner  he  would  have  received 
the  money,  but  he  had  just  parted  with  every 
shilling  of  it  to  a  friend  in  distress,  adding, 
'  I  should  have  been  an  unfeeling  monster 
not  to  have  relieved  distress  when  in  my 
power.' 


A  Mimic  Reclaimed. 

A  generous  act,  or  an  act  of  humanity,  will 
.sometimes  operate  most  forcibly  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  might  not  be  expected  to  feel  its 
influence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  comedian  of  the  name  of  Griffin,  cele- 
brated for  his  talents  as  a  mimic,  was  employed 
by  a  comic  author  to  imitate  the  personal 
peculiarities  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Woodward, 


whom  he  intended  to  be  introduced  on  the 
stage  as  Dr.  Fossile,  in  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage.  The  mimic,  dressed  as  a  country- 
man, waited  on  the  doctor  with  a  long  cata- 
logue of  complaints  with  which  he  said  his 
wife  was  afflicted.  The  physician  heard  with 
amazement  diseases  and  pains  of  the  most  op- 
posite nature,  repeated  and  redoubled  on  the 
wretched  patient.  The  actor  having  thus  de- 
tained the  doctor  until  he  thought  himself 
completely  master  of  his  errand,  presented 
him  with  a  guinea  as  his  fee.  '  Put  up  your 
money,  poor  fellow,'  cried  the  Doctor,  '  thou 
hast  need  of  all  thy  cash,  and  all  thy  patience 
too,  with  such  a  bundle  of  diseases  tied  to  thy 
back.'  The  mimic  returned  to  his  employer, 
who  was  in  raptures  at  his  success,  until  he 
told  him  that  he  would  sooner  die,  than  pros- 
titute his  talents  to  render  such  genuine  huma- 
nity food  for  the  diversion  of  the  public. 


Adopted  Captives. 

When  the  diflferent  tribes  of  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  were  compelled  by  the  expedition  of 
General  Bouquet  to  deliver  up  all  the  Euro- 
peans whom  they  had  taken  captives  for  a  se- 
ries of  years,  the  tender  reluctance  with  which 
they  made  the  suiTender  was  singularly  re- 
markable. The  chie'f  of  the  Shawanese  ad- 
dressing the  English,  said,  '  Fathers,  we  have 
brought  your  flesh  and  blood  to  you  ;  they 
have  been  all  united  to  us  by  adoption  ;  and 
although  we  now  deliver  them,  we  will  always 
look  upon  them  as  our  relations,  whenever  the 
Great  Spirit  is  pleased  that  we  may  visit  them. 
We  have  taken  as  much  care  of  them  as  if  they 
were  our  own  flesh  and  blood.  Many  of  them 
are  now  become  unacquainted  with  your  cus- 
toms and  manners,  and  therefore  we  request 
you  will  use  them  tenderly  and  kindly,  which 
will  induce  them  to  live  contentedly  with  you.' 
The  regard  of  the  Indians  to  their  captive 
friends  continued  all  the  time  they  remained 
in  the  English  camp.  They  visited  them  from 
day  to  day,  loaded  them  with  presents  of  com, 
skins,  and  other  articles  ;  and  displayed  all  the 
marks  of  the  most  sincere  and  tender  affection. 
Nor  did  they  stop  here  :  for  when  the  army 
marched,  some  of  the  Indians  solicited  and 
obtained  leave  to  accompany  their  former  cap- 
tives all  the  way  to  Fort  Pitt  ;  and  exercised 
their  skill  in  hunting,  to  obtain  for  them  every 
delicacy  which  the  forest  could  supply. 

Cruel  and  unmerciful  in  war  as  the  Indians, 
through  habit  and  long  example,  are,  yet 
«  believer  they  come  to  give  way  to  the  native 
dictates  of  humanity,  they  have  exhibited  vir- 
tues which  Christians  need  not  blush  to  imi- 


Irish  Orange  Woman. 

During  the  last  sickness  of  the  late  Mr. 
Trotter,  once  secretary  to  Mr.  Fox,  when  uc- 
sertcd  by  his  friends,  the  victim  of  actual  want 
and  the  pauper  patient  of  a  dispensary,  he 
was  constantly  visited  by  a  poor  old  woman 
who  sold  oranges.     She  daily  and  anxiously 
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inquired  after  his  health,  and  insisted  on  leav- 
ing her  best  fruit  for  his  use,  for  which  she 
w  ciuld  not  accept  of  any  compensation.  Though 
apparently  in  good  health,  she  gradually  pined 
away  as  his  malady  increased  ;  and  when  poor 
Trotter  quitted  this  mortal  soil,  the  strength 
of  this  humane  Irish  woman  sunk  rapidly,  and 
in  six  days  after  she  died  also,  without  any 
visible  disease  but  that  of  excessive  grief 


Earl  of  Ormond. 

lii  the  insurrection  in  Ireland  in  1642,  orders 
were  given  to  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Sir 
James  Coote,  who  commanded  the  king's 
troops  there,  to  pillage,  burn,  and  destroy  the 
possessions  of  the  rebels.  Coote  executed 
these  orders  rigorously  :  but  Ormond  with 
more  humanity  and  prudence,  yet  with  a  seve- 
rity sufficient  to  afford  the  rebel  leaders  a  pre- 
tence of  complaint.  Lord  Gormanston  (a  rebel 
chief)  remonstrated  by  letter  against  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  threatened  Ormond,  if  they 
were  continued,  that  his  wife  and  children 
should  answer  for  it.  Ormond,  ui  reply,  re- 
proached Gormanston  with  his  disloyalty, 
vindicated  himself,  and  declared  his  resolution 
of  prosecuting  the  rebels,  at  the  hazard  of 
everything  dear  to  him,  in  pursuance  of  the 
king's  command.  '  My  wife  and  children,' 
.said  he,  '  are  in  your  power.  Should  they 
receive  any  injury  from  men,  I  shall  never  re- 
venge it  on. women  and  children.  This  would 
be  not  only  base  and  unchristian,  but  infinitely 
beneath  the  value  at  which  I  estimate  my  wife 
and  children.' 


J  on  as  Ha  away. 

'  This  was  the  friend  and  father  of  the  poor.' 
Epitaph  on  Mr.  Hanvays  tomb 
ill  M'cstininstcr  Abbey. 
In  the  year  1764,  a  time  of  great  public 
scarcity,  a  letter  appeared  from  the  benevolent 
Jonas  Hanway,  pointing  o>it  to  the  poor  how 
cheaply  they  might  live  well.  '  When  I  was 
at  school,'  he  says,  '  at  an  obscure  village  in 
Hampshire,  at  a  charge  not  more  than  double 
the  price  of  three  pints  of  porter  a  day  for 
maintenance  and  education,  I  remember  a 
bodger  who  had  eight  young  children,  and  he 
maintained  them  all  for  less  than  one  .shilling 
and  three  pence  a  day,  in  prime  health  and 
spirits.  I  once,'  he  remarks  farther  on,  '  fed 
on  rice  and  parched  peas  for  forty-eight  days, 
and  did  not  consume  a  penny  each  day  ;  and 
yet  I  was  travelling,  and  inhealth,  strength,  and 
spirits.  Do  not  imagine,'  he  observes  in  con- 
clusion, '  that  1  am  insensible  of  the  wants 
of  others.  I  neither  insult  a  hungry  belly, 
"nor  flatter  a  full  one.  I  wish  to  see,  with  all 
my  heart,  parks  of  deer  converted  into  grazing 
ground  for  oxen  ;  and  lands  on  which  hor.ses 
only  are  fed,  into  field  <  of  wheat  for  the  food 
of  men.  ]f  there  are  fewer  buckskin  breeches 
for  jockeys  to  ride  horses  for  pleasure,  we  shall 
be  provided  so  much  the  cheaper  with  shoes. 
If  there  are  fewer  venison  feasts,  there  will  be 


greater  plenty  of  good  beef  for  our  support, 
and  tallow  for  candles  to  work  by.  If  we  draw 
in  less  money  for  horses  for  foreign  use,  or  to 
kdl  them  by  driving  them  wantonly  to  an  end, 
we  shall  save  more  money  in  the  price  of  the 
bread  we  eat,  as  well  as  keep  our  national 
riches  in  gold  and  silver  at  home  for  the  great 
emergencies  of  war,  which  are  now  draining 
off  for  corn.'  The  final  words  of  this  letter 
deserve  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  :  '  Let 
us  nidulge  the  noble  passion  of  doing  the  most 
good  to  mankind  with  the  least  mixture  of 
cvd.  We  cannot  long  remain  a  free  people 
without  a  large  portion  of  virtue,  or  continue 
to  be  rich  and  happy  without  freedom.' 


Prince  of  Wales. 

In  tlie  year  1794,  a  French  emigrant  went 
into  a  jeweller's  shop  in  St.  Jame.s's-street,  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  a  .sword  ;  he  saw  one 
which,  from  its  apparent  goodness,  pleased 
him,  but  his  means  were  not  equal  to  the  pur- 
chase ;  he  offered  all  the  money  he  had,  and  a 
ring  which  he  wore,  in  payment  for  the  re- 
mainder ;  the  man  hesitated,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate stranger  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his 
request  by  stating  the  motive  which  induced 
it— he  was  going  to  join  the  standard  of  Earl 
Moira.  They  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  third  person,  who  hearing  the  con- 
versation, called  the  jewelleraside,  and  directed 
him  to  let  the  foreigner  have  the  sword,  and 
he  would  reimburse  him.  He  then  left  the 
.shop,  when  the  foreigner  learned  that  for  this 
act  of  kindness  he  was  indebted  to  George, 
Prince  of  Wales. 


Redemption  of  Captives. 

The  seventh  century  was  distinguished  for 
the  passionate  enthusiasm  with  which  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  opulence  engaged 
in  the  redemption  of  captives  carried  into 
slavery  by  the  Huns  and  other  barbarous 
tribes  The  Emperor  Pricus  paid  three  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  of  gold  to  Chagenus  for 
prisoners  he  had  taken.  Commentiolus,  an- 
other emperor,  refusing  to  give  five  shillings 
English  money  for  a  large  lot  of  captives,  his 
subjects  were  so  incensed  at  his  inhumanity, 
that  they  broke  out  into  a  general  rebellion. 
These  instances,  however,  are  nothing  to  that 
of  the  Bishop  of  Nola,  who  having  nothing 
left  to  purchase  captives,  actually  pawned 
hiiiisel/'.  and  by  this  stretch  of  heroism,  re- 
stored to  a  poor  widow  of  mean  rank,  her  only- 
son  I 


Alger 


ines. 

Instances  of  humanity  among  the  Algerines 
are  rare  ;  and  therefore  when  they  do  occur, 
ought  to  be  recorded.  In  1776,  when  the 
JSIodesle  frigate,  bound  from  Marseilles  to 
Cape  Francois,  was  destroyed  by  lightning, 
fifteen  of  the  crew  fixed  themselves  on  the 
foremast,  on  whic'n  they  floated  six  days,  dcs- 
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titiite  of  clothes  or  victuals.  Ten  of  tlicse 
unhappy  people  perished,  one  after  another. 
On  the  si.xth  clay  an  Algerine  galley  ap- 
proached them,  the  Reis  of  which  took  thein 
on  board,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
humanity;  and  learning  that  there  mi;.;ht  be 
some  more  of  the  crew  alive  on  the  mainmast, 
or  on  the  remains  of  the  frigate,  he  traversed 
round  in  search  of  them,  and  testified  the 
utmost  regret  that  he  could  not  save  the  whole 
of  the  crew.  One  of  the  five  died  a  few  days 
after.  The  remaining  four  were  taken  to 
Algiers,  and  presented  to  the  Dey,  who  im- 
mediately sent  them  to  the  French  Consul. 


Sheiistone. 

Shenstonc  was  one  d.ay  walking  through  his 
romantic  retreat  in  company  with  his  Delii\ 
(her  real  name  was  Wilmot),  when  a  man 
ru.shed  out  of  a  thicket,  and  presenting  a 
pistol  to  his  breast,  demanded  his  money. 
Shcnstone  was  .surprised,  and  Delia  fainted. 
'  Money,'  said  the  robber,  '  is  not  worth 
struggling  for  ;  you  cannot  be  poorer  than  I 
am.'  '  Unhappy  man  !'  e.'cclaimed  Shenstone, 
throwing  his  purse  to  him,  '  take  it,  and  fly  as 
<iuick  as  possible.'  The  man  did  so,  threw 
his  pistol  in  the  water,  and  instantly  disap- 
peared. Shcnstone  ordered  his  footboy  to 
follow  the  robber  and  observe  where  he  went. 
In  two  hours  the  boy  returned,  and  informed 
his  master  that  he  followed  him  to  Hales-owen, 
where  he  lived  ;  that  he  went  to  the  door  of 
his  house,  and  peeping  through  the  keyhole, 
saw  the  man  throw  the  purse  on  the  ground 
and  say  to  his  wife,  '  Take  the  dear-bought 
price  of  my  honesty  ;'  then  taking  two  of  his 
children,  one  on  each  knee,  he  .said  to  them, 
'  I  have  ruined  my  soul  to  keep  you  from 
starving  ;'  and  immediately  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.  Shenstone,  on  hearing  this,  lost  no 
time  in  inquiring  into  the  man's  ch.aracter,  and 
found  that  he  was  a  labourer  oppressed  by 
want  and  a  numerous  family;  but  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  honest  and  industrious. 
Shenstone  went  to  his  house ;  the  poor  man 
fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  mercy.  The  poet 
took  him  home  with  him,  and  provided  him 
with  employment. 


Duke  De  Montausicr. 

The  Duke  de  Montausier  one  day  repre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV.  the  poverty  of  the 
celebrated  Madame  Dacier,  and  requested  a 
pension  for  lier.  Louis  told  him  that  she  w.as 
a  Protestant,  and  on  that  account  he  did  not 
like  to  distinguish  her.  '  Well,  then,'  replied 
tlie  duke,  '  I  will  myself  give  her  three  hun- 
dred louis  d'ors  in  your  majesty's  name  ;  and 
when  you  think  fit,  you  shall  retui'n  me  the 
money.' 

Montausier  was  governor  of  Normandy  ; 
and  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  that  pro- 
vince, lie  hastened  there  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strance of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  nobly  re- 
plied, '  I  have  always  been  firmly  convinced 
in  my  mind,  tliat  governors  of  provinces,  like 


bishops,  are  obliged  to  residence.  If,  how- 
ever, the  obligation  is  not  quite  .so  strict  on  all 
occasions,  it  is  at  least  equal  in  all  times  of 
public  calamity.' 

Montausier  often  gave  to  his  pupil,  the 
dauphin,  practical  lessons  of  virtue.  He  took 
him  one  day  into  the  miserable  cott.age  of  a 
peasant,  near  the  superb  palace  of  Versailles. 
'  Behold,  sir,'  .said  he,  '  that  it  is  under  this 
straw  roof,  and  in  this  wretched  hovel,  that  a 
father,  a  mother,  and  their  children  e,\ist,  who 
are  incessantly  labouring  to  procure  that  gold 
with  which  your  palace  is  decorated,  and  who 
are  nearly  perishing  with  hunger,  to  supply 
your  table  with  dainties.' 

Moliere. 

Moliere  was  gifted  with  a  generous  and 
compassionate  heart.  One  day  Karon,  the 
noted  comedian,  told  hinr  of  an  actor  in  ex- 
treme indigence  and  misery,  whose  name  was 
Mondorge.  '  I  know  him,'  .said  Moliere  ;  'he 
was  my  school  companion  at  Languedoc.  He 
is  a  very  honest  man.  How  much  do  you 
think  his  necessities  require  ?'  '  Four  pistoles,' 
answered  Baron,  with  some  hesitation.  'Very 
well,'  said  Moliere,  '  here  are  the  four  pistoles, 
and  give  him  these  twenty  in  your  own  name.' 


David  Hume. 

When  Hume  was  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  great  want  of  money, 
he  was  presented  with  an  office  worth  about 
forty  pounds  a  year.  On  the  day  when  he  got 
possession  of  the  patent,  or  gr.ant,  he  was 
visited  by  his  friend  Blacklock,  the  poet,  who 
is  much  better  known  by  his  poverty  and 
blindness  than  by  his  genius.  This  poor  man 
began  a  long  descant  on  his  misery,  bewailing 
his  loss  of  sight,  his  large  family  of  children, 
and  his  utter  inability  to  provide  for  them,  or 
even  to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Hume,  unable  to  bear  his  complaints,  and 
destitute  of  money  to  assist  him,  ran  instantly 
to  his  de.sk,  took  out  the  grant,  and  presented 
it  to  his  miser.able  friend,  who  received  it  with 
exultation  ;  and  his  name  was  soon  after,  Ijy 
Hume's  interest,  inserted  instead  of  his  own. 


Coant  Largory.sky. 

The  miserable  fate  of  Poland  had  a  sad  and 
fatal  influence  on  the  venerable  and  lamented 
Count  Largorysky,  whose  estates,  not  very 
considerable,  were  devoted  to  making  all 
around  him  happy.  He  built  on  his  domains 
a  house  for  the  reception  of  the  old  and  infirm, 
who  were  fed  and  clothed  by  his  bounty. 
Schools  were  also  established  for  th  j  education 
of  the  children  of  the  peasants,  and  for  fitting 
them  for  the  useful  employments  of  life. 
When  Poland  was  overrun,  his  estates  seized 
upon,  his  peasants  dragged  to  serve  in  the 
army,  and  their  wives  and  children  left  desti- 
tute of  every  friend  but  him,  the  noble-hearted 
Count,  unable  longer  to  brook  the  wrongs  of 
Poland,  and  witness  misery  he  could  not  re- 
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licvc,  forme  J  tlic  fatal  resolution  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  valuable  life.  He  previously, 
assembled  all  his  old  peasants,  and  took  an 
affectionate  and  tender  leave  of  them.  The 
ne.xt  day  the  humane  Largorysky  threw  him- 
self on  his  sword  and  expired. 


Consanguinitarium. 

About  five-and-twenty  years  ago  a  litllc  in- 
stitution was  established  at  Leicester,  which 
is  equally  worthy  of  imitation  and  praise. 
Adjoming  the  town,  a  gentleman  erected  on 
his  paternal  estate  an  elegant  but  modest 
structure  in  the  Gothic  style,  to  be  occupied 
by  those  of  his  own  relations  as  might  at  any 
time  stand  in  need  of  such  an  asylum.  It  was 
therefore  not  inaptly  called  a  Coiisau^tinita- 
ritmi.  The  several  occupants  were  allowed 
coals,  5:c.,  and  live  shillings  per  week  during 
life  :  and  the  estate  is  charged  with  these  pro- 
visions in  perpetuity. 


Madame  De  Maintenon. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  one  day  asked 
Louis  XIV.  for  some  money  to  distribute  in 
alms.  'Alas!  madam,'  said  the  king,  '  what 
I  give  in  alms  are  merely  fresh  burdens  upon 
my  people.  The  more  money  I  give  away, 
the  more  I  take  from  them.'  '  This,  sire,'  re- 
plied Madame  de  JNLiintenon,  '  is  true  ;  but  it 
IS  right  to  ease  the  wants  of  those  whom  your 
former  taxes  to  supply  the  e.\penses  of  your 
wars  have  reduced  to  misery.  It  is  truly  just 
that  those  who  have  been  ruined  by  you 
should  be  supported  by  you.' 


John  Wesley. 


Mr.  Wesley  contrived  to  give  away  more 
money  in  charity  out  of  a  small  income,  than 
any  man  perhaps  of  his  time.  His  mode,  as 
related  by  himself,  was  this.  \Vhen  he  had 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  he  lived  on  twenty- 
eight,  and  gave  away  forty  shillings  ;  the  ne.\t 
year  receiving  si.xty  pounds,  he  still  lived  on 
twenty-eight,  and  ga\e  away  thirty-two  ;  the 
third  year  he  received  ninety  pounds,  and 
gave  away  si.\ty-two  ;  the  fourth  year  he  re- 
ceived a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  still  he 
lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave  to  the  poor 
ninety-two ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  of  this  worthy  man's  benevolence. 
On  a  moderate  calculation,  he  gave  away  in 
about  fifty  years,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
pounds  .' 

British  Benevolence. 

When  the  revolution  of  France  made  exiles 
of  all  the  clergy  of  the  country',  who  did  not 
perish  on  the  scaffold,  some  thousands  of  them 
found  refuge  in  England.  A  private  subscrip- 
tion of  .£33,775  15s.  9id.  was  immediately 
made  for  them.  When  it  was  exhausted,  a 
second  was  collected  under  the  auspices  of 
the  king,  which  amounted  t0;£4i,3O4  12s.  6-jd. ; 


nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  beneficence 
of  individuals,  whose  charities  on  this  occa- 
sion were  known  only  to  God,  raised  for  the 
sufferers  a  sum  much  exceeding  the  amount 
of  the  larger  of  the  two  subscriptions.  When 
at  length  the  wants  of  the  sufferers  exceeded 
the  measure  of  private  charity,  government 
took  them  under  its  protection  ;  and  though 
engaged  in  a  conquest  exceeding  all  former 
wars  in  e.xpense,  appropriated,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  kingdom,  a  monthly 
allowance  of  about  ^Sooo  for  their  support  : 
an  instance  of  splendid  munificence  and  syste- 
matic liberality,  of  which  the  annals  of  the 
world  do  not  furnish  another  example. 


Abbe  Gagliani. 

This  singular  character,  who  distinguished 
himself  when  he  was  in  France,  by  writing 
the  celebrated  dialogue  on  the  free  commerce 
of  corn,  sent  from  Vesuvius  to  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIV.  a  box,  containing  specimens  of  its 
lava,  thus  inscribed,  '  Da  ut  lapidcs  istipaneiii. 
fiunt.'  The  good-humoured  Pontiff  replied 
by  sending  him  an  order  for  a  pension  on  the 
Apostolic  Charter  for  four  hundred  ducats, 
with  a  letter,  in  which  he  told  him  that  as  he 
had  never  doubted  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
he  should  give  him  a  new  proof  of  it.  '  It  is,' 
added  he,  '  my  province  to  explain  texts  of 
Scripture  ;  and  1  assure  you  that  I  never  ex- 
plained one  with  more  pleasure  than  that 
which  you  sent  me.' 

Louis  XVI.  when  Dauphin. 

In  the  crowd  that  took  place  to  see  the  fire- 
works represented  at  Paris  on  the  marriage  of 
this  Prince  with  Marie  Antoinette,  three 
hundred  persons  were  stifled  and  left  dead 
upon  the  spot.  One  entire  family  perished. 
There  was  scarce  a  house  in  Paris  that  did 
not  lose  a  relation  or  a  friend.  The  dauphin 
on  this  melancholy  occasion  wrote  thus  to  M. 
de  Serpre,  lieutenant  of  the  police  : — 

'  Sir, — I  have  heard  of  the  sad  calamity  that 
has  happened  at  Paris  on  my  account ;  I  am 
petrified  at  the  account  of  it.  I  have  received 
from  the  king  my  quarter's  allowance  for  my 
amusements.  It  is  all  that  I  can  with  justice 
dispose  of  I  send  it  to  you  by  the  bearer,  to 
dispose  of  in  the  way  that  you  shall  think  best 
suited  to  those  who  have  suffered  on  the 
occasion,  and  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  .ser- 
vant. '  Louis.' 


Hospitable  Brazilian. 

In  the  year  1645,  a  Portuguese,  whose  .ship 
had  been  taken  at  Angola,  was  landed  at 
Recipe,  in  Brazil,  with  scarcely  any  clothes 
to  cover  him.  After  .soliciting  in  vain  the 
charity  of  Caspar  Dias  Fereira,  the  richest 
Jew  in  the  province,  he  went  with  the  melan- 
choly story  to  Fray  Manoel  de  Salvador,  who 
advised  him  to  apply  to  Joan  Fernandes. 
The  .applicant  found  him  in  the  act  of  mount- 
ing his  horse,  and  received  this  answer  : — '  I 
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am  putting  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  return  to  my 
house,  which  is  nearly  two  leagues  off;  and, 
therefore,  sir,  I  have  no  leisure  now  to  relieve 
you  ;  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
me  there,  you  shall  find  support  as  long  as 
my  means  hold  out  ;  if  they  fail,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  else  to  eat,  I  will  cut  ol^"  a 
kg,  and  we  will  feed  upon  it  together.  If  you 
cannot  walk,  I  will  send  a  horse  for  you.' 
Fernandes  was  as  good  as  his  word. 


The  Skeleton  of  the  Wreck. 

While  Sir  Michael  Seymour  was  in  the 
command  of  the  Avietliyst  frigate,  and  was 
cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  wreck  of  a 
merchant  ship  drove  past.  Her  deck  was 
just  above  water  ;  her  lower  mast  alone  stand- 
ing. Not  a  soul  could  be  seen  on  board  ;  but 
there  was  a  cubhouse  on  deck,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  recently  patched 
with  old  canvas  and  tarpauling,  as  if  to  afford 
.shelter  to  some  forlorn  remnant  of  the  crew. 
It  blew  at  this  time  a  strong  gale  ;  but  Sir 
Michael,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  ordered  the  ship  to  be  put  about, 
and  sent  off  a  boat  with  instructions  to  board 
the  wreck,  and  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  being  still  surviving,  whom  the  help  of 
his  fellow  man  might  save  from  the  grasp  of 
death.  The  boat  rowed  towards  the  drifting 
mass;  and  while  struggling  with  the  difficulty 
of  getting  through  a  high  running  sea  close 
alongside,  the  crew  shouting  all  the  time  as 
loud  as  they  could,  an  object  resembling  in 
appearance  a  bundle  of  clothes  was  observed 
to  roll  out  of  the  cubhouse  against  the  lee 
shrouds  of  the  mast.  With  the  end  of  a  boat- 
hook  they  managed  to  get  hold  of  it,  and 
hauled  it  into  the  boat,  when  it  proved  to  be 
the  trunk  of  a  man,  bent  head  and  knees  to- 
gether, and  so  wasted  away,  as  scarce  to  be 
felt  within  the  ample  clothes  which  had  once 
fitted  it  in  a  state  of  life  and  strength.  The 
boat's  crew  hastened  back  to  the  Ainctliyst 
with  this  miserable  remnant  of  mortality  ;  and 
so  small  was  it  in  bulk,  that  a  lad  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  was  able,  with  his  own  hands,  to 
lift  it  into  the  ship.  When  placed  on  deck,  it 
showed  for  the  first  time,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  signs  of  remaining  life  ;  it  tried  to  move, 
and  ne.\t  moment  muttered  in  a  hollow  sepul- 
chral tone,  '  1/ierc  is  another  man.'  The  in- 
stant these  words  were  heard.  Sir  l\Iichael 
ordered  the  boat  to  shove  offagain  for  the  wreck  . 
The  sea  having  now  become  somewhat 
smoother,  they  succeeded  this  time  in  board- 
ing the  wreck  ;  and  on  looking  into  the  cub- 
house, they  found  two  other  human  bodies, 
wasted  like  the  one  they  had  saved  to  the 
very  bones,  but  without  the  least  spark  of  life 
remaining.  They  were  sitting  in  a  shrunk-up 
posture,  a  hand  of  one  resting  on  a  tin-pot,  in 
which  there  was  about  a  gill  of  water ;  and  a 
hand  of  the  other  reaching  to  the  deck,  as  if 
to  regain  a  bit  of  raw  salt  beef  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  which  had  dropped  from  its  nerveless 
grasp.  Unfortunate  men  I  They  had  starved 
on  their  scanty  store,  till  they  had  not  strength 
remaining  to    lift   the    last  morsel    to   their 


mouths  !  The  boat's  crew  having  completed 
their  melancholy  survey,  returned  on  board, 
where  they  found  the  attention  of  the  ship's 
company  engrossed  by  the  efforts  made  to 
preserve  the  generous  skeleton,  who  seemed 
to  have  had  just  life  enough  left  to  breathe 
the  remembrance  that  there  was  still  '  another 
man,'  his  companion  in  suffering,  to  be  saved. 
Captain  S.  committed  him  to  the  special 
charge  of  the  surgeon,  who  spared  no  means 
which  humanity  or  skill  could  suggest,  to 
achieve  the  noble  object  of  creating  anew,  as 
it  were,  a  fellow  creature,  whom  famine  had 
stripped  of  almost  every  living  energ>'.  For 
three  weeks  he  scarcely  ever  left  his  patient, 
giving  him  nourishment  with  his  own  hand 
every  five  or  ten  minutes ;  and  at  the  end  of 
three  Aveeks  more,  the  '  skeleton  of  the  wreck' 
was  seen  walking  on  the  deck  of  the  A  iiiet/iyst ; 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  recollected  that 
he  had  been  lifted  into  the  ship  by  a  cabin- 
.boy,  presented  the  stately  figure  of  a  man 
nearly  six  feet  high  ! 


Edward,  the  Sixth  Lord  Digby. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  of  this 
young  nobleman  is  related  by  a  gentleman 
who  enjoyed  his  friendship,  and  like  all  who 
knew  him,  revered  and  loved  him.  '  Lord 
Digby  came  often  to  Parliament  Street,  and  I 
could  not  help  remarking  a  singular  alteration 
in  his  dress  and  demeanour  which  took  place 
during  the  great  festivals.  At  Christmas  and 
Easter  he  was  more  than  usually  grave,  and 
then  always  had  on  an  old  shabby  blue  coat.  I 
was  led,  as  well  as  many  others,  to  conclade 
that  It  was  some  affair  of  the  heart  which 
caused  this  periodical  singularity.  Mr.  Fox, 
his  uncle,  who  had  great  curiosity,  wished 
nuich  to  find  out  his  nephew's  motive  for  ap- 
pearing at  times  in  this  manner,  as  in  general 
he  was  esteemed  more  than  a  well-dressed 
man.  On  his  expressing  an  inclination  for 
this  purpose.  Major  Vaughan  and  another 
gentleman  undertook  to  watch  his  lord.ship's 
motions.  They  accordingly  set  out  ;  and 
observing  him  to  go  to  St.  George's  F'ields, 
they  folfowed  him  at  a  distance,  till  they  lost 
sight  of  him  near  the  Marshalsea  Prison. 
Wondering  what  could  carry  a  person  of  his 
lordship's  rank  and  fortune  to  such  a  place, 
they  inquired  of  the  turnkey  if  such  a  gentle- 
man (describing  Lord  D.j  had  not  entered  the 
prison  ?  '  Yes,  masters,'  e.xclaimed  the  fellow, 
with  an  oath,  '  but  he  is  not  a  man  ;  he  is  an 
angel  ;  for  he  comes  here  twice  a  year,  some- 
times oftener,  and  sets  a  number  of  prisoners 
free.  And  he  not  only  does  this,  but  he  gives 
them  sufficient  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  till  they  can  find  employment.  This,' 
coiitinued  the  man,  'is  oneof  his  extraordinary' 
visits.  He  has  but  a  few  to  take  out  to-day.' 
'  L)o  you  know  who  the  gentleman  is?'  m- 
quired  the  major  '  We  none  of  us  know  him 
by  any  other  marks,'  replied  the  man,  '  but  by 
his  humanity  and  his  blue  coat.'  " 

One  of  the  gentlemen  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  making  somefurther  inquiries  relative 
to  the  occurrence  from  which  he  reaped  so 
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much  satisfaction.  The  next  time,  accordingly, 
his  lordship  had  his  alms-giving  coat  on,  he 
asked  him  what  occasioned  his  wearing  that 
singular  dress  ?  With  a  smile  of  great  sweet- 
ness, his  lordship  told  him  that  his  curiosity 
should  soon  be  gratified,  for  as  they  were  con- 
genial souls,  he  would  take  him  with  him  when 
he  next  visited  the  place  to  which  his  coat  was 
adapted.  One  morning  shortly  after,  his  lord- 
ship accordingly  requested  the  gentleman  to 
accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  that  receptacle  of 
misery  which  his  lordship  had  so  often  explored 
to  the  consolation  of  its  inhabitants.  His 
lordship  would  not  suffer  his  companion  to 
enter  the  gate,  lest  the  hideousness  of  the 
place  should  prove  disagreeable  to  him  ;  but 
he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
'  George  Inn'  in  the  Borough,  where  a  dinner 
was  ordered  for  the  happy  individuals  he  was 
about  to  liberate.  Here  the  gentleman  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  near  thirty  persons 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  a  loathsome  prison, 
at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  being  in 
the  midst  of  winter  ;  and  not  only  released 
from  their  confinement,  but  restored  to  their 
families  and  friends  with  some  provision  from 
his  lordship's  bounty  for  their  immediate 
support. 

Lord  D.  went  some  few  months  after  these 
beneficent  acts  to  visit  his  estates  in  Ireland, 
where  he  caught  a  putrid  fever,  of  which  he 
perished  in  the  dawn  of  life,  November  30, 
1757-  

Howard. 

Mr.  Howard  embarked  in  the  year  1756  in 
a  Lisbon  Packet  in  order  to  make  the  tour  of 
Portugal  when  it  was  taken  by  a  French 
privateer.  '  Before  we  reached  Brest,'  says 
he.  '  I  suffered  the  extremity  of  thirst,  not 
having  for  above  forty  hours  one  drop  of 
water,  nor  hardly  a  morsel  of  food.  In  the 
castle  at  Brest  I  lay  six  nights  upon  straw  ; 
and  observing  how  cruelly  my  countrymen 
were  used,  there  and  at  Morlaix,  whither  I 
was  carried  next,  during  the  two  months  I 
was  at  Carlaix  upon  parole,  I  corresponded  with 
the  English  prisoners  at  Brest,  Morlaix,  and 
Dinan  ;  at  the  last  of  these  towns  were  several 
of  our  ship's  crew  and  my  servant.  I  had  suffi- 
cient evidenceof  their  being  treated  with  such 
barbarity  that  many  hundreds  perished,  and 
that  thirty-six  were  buried  in  a  hole  at  Dinan 
in  one  day.  When  I  came  to  England,  still 
on  parole,  I  made  known  to  the  commissioners 
of  sick  and  wounded  seamen  the  sundry  par- 
ticulars, which  gained  their  attention  and 
thanks.  Remonstrance  was  made  to  the 
French  court  ;  our  sailors  had  redress  :  and 
those  that  were  in  the  three  prisons  mentioned 
above  were  brought  home  in  the  first  cartel 
ships.  'Perhaps.'  adds  Mr.  Howard,  'what 
I  suffered  on  this  occasion  increased  my 
sympathy  with  the  unhappy  people,  whose  care 
is  the  subject  of  this  book    On  Prisoiisi.' 

To  speak  of  Howard  without  calling  to  mind 
the  eloquent  eulogium  in  which  Burke  has 
embalmed  his  memory-  would  be  as  impossible 
as  it  would  be  to  read  that  eulogium  without 


owning  that  human  virtue  never  received  a 
more  illustrious  manifestation.  '  Howard,' 
said  the  orator,  '  was  a  man  who  traversed 
foreign  countries,  not  to  survey  the  sumptu- 
ousness  of  palaces  or  the  stateliness  of  temples  ; 
not  to  make  accurate  measurements  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  nor  to  form  a 
scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art  ;  not  to 
collect  medals  or  manuscripts,  but  to  dive  into 
the  depths  of  dungeons  ;  to  plunge  in  the  in- 
fection of  hospitals  ;  to  survey  the  mansions  of 
sorrow  and  pain  ;  to  take  the  gauge  and 
dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  con- 
tempt ;  to  remember  the  forsaken ;  and  to 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  all  men 
under  all  climes.'  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
God-like  work  Howard  made  '  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, a  circumnavigation  of  charity,'  and  at 
last  fell  a  victim  to  his  humanity ;  for  in  ad- 
ministering medicines  to  some  poor  wretches 
in  the  hospital  at  Cherson,  in  the  Crimea,  he 
caught  a  malignant  fever,  and  died  in  the 
glorious  work  of  benevolence.  Thus  fell  the 
man  who, 

'  Girding  creation  in  one  warm  embrace, 
Outstretch'd  his  saviour  arm  from  pole  to 

pole. 
And  felt  akin  to  all  the  human  race.' 
The  Emperor  Alexander  has,  greatly  to  his 
honour,   recently,  ordered  a  monument  to  be 
erected  at  Cherson  to  Howard's  memory. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

This  distinguished  painter  having  heard  of 
a  young  artist  who  had  become  embarrassed 
by  an  injudicious  matrimonial  connexion,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested,  immedi- 
ately hurried  to  his  residence  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  it.  The  unfortunate  man  told 
him  the  melancholy  particulars  of  his  situa- 
tion, adding  that  forty  pounds  would  enable 
him  to  compound  with  his  creditors.  After 
some  further  conversation  Sir  Joshua  took  his 
leave,  telling  the  distressed  painter  he  would 
do  something  for  him ;  and  when  he  was 
bidding  him  adieu  at  the  door  he  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  after  .squeezing  it  in  a  friendly 
manner,  hurried  off  with  that  kind  of  triumph 
in  his  heart  which  the  exalted  of  human  kind 
alone  can  experience,  while  the  astonished 
artist  found  that  he  had  left  in  his  hand  a  bank 
note  for  one  hundred  pounds. 


George  Faulkner. 

A  poor  woman  was  once  taken  in  labour  in 
the  streets  of  Dublin  near  Mr.  Faulkner's 
door,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the 
circumstance,  ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  to 
a  warm  apartment,  and  procured  for  her  the 
necessary  assistance  her  distressing  situation 
required.  The  Dublin  journalist  did  not  stop 
here  ;  he  extended  his  humanity  still  further 
by  presenting  her  with  twenty  pounds  to 
relieve  her  necessities.  He  afterwards  stood 
godfather  for  the  child,  and  appropriated  one 
hundred  pounds  toward si^s  future  subsistence. 
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Unscrateful  Guest. 


A  Macedonian  soldier,  who  had  often  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour,  and  received 
marks  of  Philip's  favour  and  approbation,  was 
once  wrecked  by  a  violent  storm,  and  cast  on 
shore,  helpless,  naked,  and  scarcely  with  the 
appearance  of  life.  In  this  condition  he  was 
found  by  a  stranger  residing  near  the  coast,  who, 
with  the  utmost'humanity  and  concern,  flew  to 
his  relief,  bore  him  to  his  house,  laid  him  on 
his  own  bed,  revived,  cherished,  and  for  forty 
days  supplied  him  freely  with  all  the  neces- 
saries and  conveniences  which  his  languishing 
condition  could  require.  The  soldier  rescued 
from  death  was  incessant  in  his  professions  of 
gratitude  ;  and  being  furnished  with  a  sum  of 
money  to  pursue  his  journey,  he  left  his  be- 
nevolent ho!it  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  wretch 
return  to  court  than  he  obtained  from  Philip 
a  grant  of  the  land  of  his  benefactor,  whom  he 
immediately  drove  from  his  settlement.  The 
poor  man,  stung  with  .such  an  instance  of  base 
ingratitude,  addressed  a  letter  to  Philip,  repre- 
senting his  own  and  the  soldier's  conduct  in  a 
lively  and  affecting  manner.  The  king  was 
fired  with  indignation  ;  he  ordered  that  justice 
should  be  instantly  done  ;  that  the  poor  man's 
possessions  should  be  restored  ;  and  having 
seized  the  soldier,  caused  his  forehead  to  be 
branded,  '  The  Ungrateful  Guest ;'  a  character 
infamous  in  every  age,  and  among  all  nations, 
but  particularly  aniong  the  Greeks,  who  were 
jealously  observant  of  the  laws  of  hospitality. 


"Wheel  of  Fortune. 

' — The  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  i  ts  re  venges. ' 
Ceabue. 
When  the  tributary  kings  of  .Sesostris  came 
at  stated  periods  to  do  hmi  homage,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  displaying  the  most  ridiculous 
insolence.  When  he  entered  his  capital,  or 
went  to  the  temple,  he  unharnessed  his  horses, 
and  yoking  these  princes  four  abreast  to  his 
car,  highly  valued  himself  on  being  thus 
drawn  along  by  the  sovereigns  of  kingdoms. 
The  following  incident  is  s.ud  to  have  restored 
his  majesty  to  a  sense  of  justice  and  humanity. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  king  who  was  de- 
graded in  the  manner  now  mentioned,  was 
observed  to  look  with  peculiar  e.arnestncss  at 
one  of  the  wheels  of  the  chariot ;  and  being 
asked  what  it  was  that  riveted  his  attention, 
he  replied  significantly,  '  O  king  !  the  turning 
round  of  the  chariot  wheel  reminds  me  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;  for  as  every  part  of 
the  wheel  is  uppermost  and  lowermost  .alter- 
nately, so  it  is  with  men  who  sit  on  a  throne 
to-day,  and  the  ne.\t  perhaps  are  reduced  to 
the  vilest  degree  of  slavery  ' 


some  Indians  of  the  Chippeway  nation,  and 
destined  to  be  put  to  deatli.  A  Frenchman, 
impelled  by  motives  of  humanity,  found 
means  to  steal  the  prisoner ;  and  kept  him 
so  concealed  for  some  time,  that  although  the 
most  diligent  search  was  made,  the  place  of 
his  confinement  could  not  be  discovered.  At 
last,  however,  the  unfortunate  man  was  be- 
trayed by  some  false  friend,  and  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  took  him 
across  the  river  to  be  burned  and  tortured. 
Tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  fire  burning  by  his 
side,  his  last  meal  was  presented  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  custom.  It  was  broth, 
and  so  hot,  that  it  scalded  the  Jew,  who  threw 
the  bowl  in  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  pre- 
sented it  to  him.  ■  He  is  mad  1  he  is  mad  !' 
e.xclaimed  the  Indians.  The  cords  with  which 
he  was  bound  were  untied,  and  he  was  suf- 
fered to  go  where  he  pleased. 


Prisoners  set  Free. 

Mr.  Martroos,  a  respectable  Armenian  gen- 
tleman, who  died  at  Calcutta  in  the  year  1816, 
directed  by  his  will  that  a  considerable  sum 
.should  be  applied  by  his  executors  to  the  re- 
lief of  poor  prisoners  confined  in  gaol  for  small 
debts.  One  twelfth  part  of  the  entire  sum  left, 
amounting  to  2106  rupees,  was  immediately 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of 
unfortunate  persons  confined  in  prison  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  one  hundred  and  eight 
persons  obtained  their  liberation. 


Granville   Sharp. 

This  distinguished  philosopher,  and  friend 
to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  first  became 
known  to  the  public  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
and  friendless  negro  of  the  name  of  Somerset. 
This  person  had  been  brought  from  the  West 
Indies  to  England  by  a  master,  whose  name 
we  would,  if  in  our  power,  gladly  hand  down 
to  the  execration  of  posterity  ;  and  falling  into 
bad  health,  was  abandoned  by  him  as  a  use- 
less article  of  property,  and  turned  into  the 
streets,  cither  to  die,  or  to  gain  a  miserable 
support  by  precarious  charity.  In  this  desti- 
tute state,  almost,  it  is  said,  on  the  point  of 
expiring  on  the  pavement  of  one  of  the  public 
streets  of  London,  Mr.  Sharp  chanced  to  sec 
him.  He  instantly  had  the  poor  creature 
removed  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  at- 
tended to  his  wants,  and  in  a  short  time  had 
the  happiness  to  see  him  restored  to  health. 
Mr.  Sharp  now  clothed  him,  and  procured 
him  comfortable  employment  in  the  service  of 
a  lady.  Two  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
story  and  name  of  the  poor  negro  had  almost 
escaped  the  memory  of  his  benefactor,  when 
Mr.  Sharp  received  a  letter  from  a  person, 
signing  himself  Somerset,  confined  in  the 
Poultry  Compter,  entreating  his  interference, 
to  save  him  from  a  greater  calamity  even  than 
the  death  from  which  he  had  before  rescued 
him.  Mr.  Sharp  instantly  went  to  the  prison, 
and  found  the   negro,   who  in   sickness  and 


Jew  Saved. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  Indian 
war  in  T763,  in  America,  a  trading  Jew, 
named    Chapman,   who    was    going    up    the 

Detroit   river  with  a   load   of  goods,  which  ,.     .       ,  ,      ,  . 

he  had  brought  from  Albany,  was  taken  by  |  misery  had  been  discarded  by  his  master,  sent 
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to  prison  as  a  runaway  slave.  The  excellent 
patriot  went  immediately  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Nash,  who  caused  the  parties  to  be  brought 
before  him  ;  when,  after  a  long  hearing,  the 
upright  magistrate  decided,  that  the  master 
had  no  property  in  the  person  of  the  negro  in 
this  country,  and  gave  the  negro  his  liberty.' 
The  master  instantly  collared  him  in  the  pre- 
.•£nce  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 
insisted  on  his  right  to  keep  him  as  his  pro- 
perty. Mr.  Sharp  now  claimed  the  protection 
of  the  superior  tribunals ;  caused  the  master 
to  be  arrested  ;  and  exhibited  articles  of  the 
peace  against  him  for  an  assault  and  batterj'. 
After  various  legal  proceedings  supported  by 
him  with  the  most  undaunted  spirit,  the 
twelve  judges  unanimously  concurred  in  opi- 
nion, that  the  master  h.id  acted  criminally. 
Thus  did  Mr.  Sharp  emancipate  for  ever  the 
race  of  blacks  from  a  state  of  slavery  while  on 
British  ground. 

'Among  the  heroes  and  sages  of  British 
glorj-,'  says  an  eminent  review,  '  we  can 
think  of  few  whom  we  should  feel  a  greater 
glow  of  honest  pride  in  claiming  as  an  ances- 
tor, than  the  man  to  whom  we  owe  our  power 
of  repeating  with  truth,  — 

'  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  :  if  their 

lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  : 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles 

fail.' 


Deaf  and  Dumb  Youth. 

The  Countess  Lichtenau  relates  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account  of  a  young  man,  edu- 
cated at  the  Establishment  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children  at  Berlin.  'A  Protestant 
minister  at  Anspach,  named  Hoffmann,  had 
nine  children,  si.\  of  whom  were  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  one,  whom  nature  had  not 
treated  with  so  much  injustice,  was  employed 
at  Berlin  in  the  department  of  the  mines. 
He  waited  upon  me  one  day,  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  deaf  and  dumb  brothers,  de- 
scribed to  me  the  distressing  situation  of  his 
family ;  .shov.-ed  me  several  pictures  which 
his  brother  had  painted ;  and  beseeched  me 
to  take  him  under  my  protection.  I  remarked 
in  the  works  of  this  unfortunate  young  man 
the  germ  of  real  talent,  and  immediately  gave 
him  a  commission  to  make  me  some  copies ; 
of  which  he  acquitted  himself  admirably,  and 
for  which  I  paid  him.  His  accuracy,  zeal, 
and  good  conduct,  having  augmented  the  in- 
terest with  which  he  had  first  inspired  me,  I 
settled  upon  him  a  fi.ved  salary ;  and  I  had 
shortly  after  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  that 
he  appropriated  the  greatest  portion  towards 
assisting  his  poor  p.arents.  I  then  determined 
on  sending  him  to  Dresden,  that  he  might 
there  copy  the  most  rare  pictures  in  that  cele- 
brated collection  ;  where  he  spent  nine  months 
in  fulfilling  with  the  greatest  intelligence  the 
commission  entrusted  to  him.  He  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  lived  honourably  on  the  fruits 
of  his  talents  and  industry.  I  set  off  for  Italy, 
and  on  my  arrival  wrote  to  his  Majestj-,  Fre- 


deric William  III.,  requesting;  that  he  would 
permit  Hoffmann  to  join  me;  which  favour 
was  granted.  Hoffmann  repaired  to  Rome, 
and  there  I  left  him  on  my  departure  for 
Germany.  But  no  sooner  did  he  learn  my 
misfortunes,  than  he  quitted  Italy,  and  came 
directly  to  my  house  at  Charlottenberg ;  and 
where  he  became  convinced  that  he  had  not 
been  imposed  upon,  but  that  I  was  really 
absent,  and  in  captivity ;  he  was  seized  with 
frenzy,  and  went  and  threw  himself  into  the 
Spire.  He  was  saved  ;  but,  alas  1  his  reason 
never  returned  ;  and  this  victim  of  gratitude 
afterwards  put  a  period  to  his  e.\istence  dur- 
ing a  paro.xysm  of  insanity.' 


Mr.  Clarkson. 

In  17S3,  Dr.  Pickard,  Master  of  Magdalen 
College  m  the  University  of  Cambridge,  gave 
out  the  following  subject  for  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity prizes  :  '  Anne  liceat  invitos  in  servi- 
tutem  dare  'f 

'  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others  against 
their  will '{ 

!Mr.  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  was  then  a 
student  at  the  University,  determined  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  prize.  He  took 
great  pains  to  obtain  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject,  and  had  the  happiness  of  at- 
t.aining  the  object  01  his  ambition.  After 
reading  his  essay  publicly  as  usual,  in  the 
Senate  House,  he  set  out  for  London  on 
horseback.  While  on  the  road,  the  subject  of 
the  essay  entirely  engrossed  his  thoughts  ;  he 
became  at  times  seriously  affected  as  he  tra- 
velled on.  He  once  stopped  his  horse,  and 
dismounted,  and  sat  down  on  a  bank  by  the 
roadside.  Here  he  tried  to  persuade  himself, 
that  the  contents  of  the  essay  which  he  had 
read  in  the  Senate  House  the  day  before  were 
not  true.  The  more,  however,  he  reflected 
on  the  authorities  on  which  he  knew  them  to  be 
founded  the  more  he  gave  them  credit,  the  more 
he  was  convinced  that  it  was  an  imperious 
duty  in  some  one  to  undertake  the  glorious 
ta-sk  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
unhappy  Africans.  Agitated  in  this  manner, 
he  reached  London  ;  where  he  shortly  after, 
wards  published  an  English  translation  of  his 
essay.  His  mind,  however,  was  not  satisfied 
that  this  was  all  humanity  required  of  him. 
To  make  the  case  of  the  Africans  known,  was 
desirable  as  a  first  step  ;  but  would  this  of 
itself  put  a  stop  to  the  horrors  of  the  trade? 
He  believed  not ;  he  believed  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  success,  unless  some  one  would 
resolve  to  make  it  the  business  of  his  life. 
The  question  then  was,  was  he  himself  called 
upon  to  do  it?  His  own  peace  of  mind  re- 
quired that  he  .should  give  a  final  answer  to 
the  question.  To  do  this,  he  retired  frequently 
into  solitude.  The  result  was,  that  after  the 
most  mature  deliberation,  he  determined  to 
devote  his  whole  life,  should  it  be  necessary-, 
to  the  cause. 

Of  the  glorious  fruits  of  this  sublime  act  of 
devotion,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be  told. 
From  the  latter  end  of  December,  1786,  till 
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the  year  1794,  Mr.  Clarkson  laboured  with 
such  unceasing  asi^iduity  to  achieve  the  work 
of  African  emancipation,  that  his  constitution 
was  at  length  hterally  shattered  to  pieces  ; 
his  hearing,  memory,  and  voice,  were  nearly 
gone  ;  he  was,  in  short,  utterly  incapable  of 
any  further  exertion,  and  was  obliged,  though 
with  extreme  reluctance,  to  be  borne  out  of 
the  field  where  he  had  placed  the  great 
honour  and  pride  of  his  life. 

After  eight  years'  retirement,  he  felt  "his 
constitution  so  far  recruited,  that  he  returned 
again  to  the  contest  ;  and  has  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  living  to  see  the  noble  object  of 
his  life's  solicitude  at  length  accomplished,  by 
the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade — 
the  Magna  Charta  of  Africa. 


Duke  D'Enghein. 

Among  the   many   suffering   emigrants   at 
Liege  in  the  year  1792,  was  the  family  of  the 

Marquess  de  M 1,   who  near  Stenay  had 

seen  two  of  his  son.s,  and  two  of  his  brothers- 
in-law,  cut  to  pieces  before  his  face  ;  and  who, 
after  being  wounded,  was  himself  made  a 
prisoner,  and  as  such,  guillotined  by  the  re- 
publicans. His  widow,  ,  with  two  young 
daughters  and  three  infant  sons,  unacquainted 
with  the  cruel  fate  of  persons  so  near  and 
dear  to  her,  had  prepared,  with  the  last  louis 
d'or  she  possessed,  a  small  feast  for  their  re- 
turn, expecting  them  with  an  anxiety  more 
easily  imagined  than  expressed.  The  late 
lamented  Duke  d'Enghein  despatched  his  ser- 
vant to  her,  dressed  like  a  French  dragoon, 
who  presented  her,  as  from  her  husband, 
ninety  louis  d'ors,  and  intimated  that  it  was 
the  marquess's  desire  that  she  would  make 
use  of  the  money  to  convey  her  instantly  to 
Holland,  having  himself  retired  thither  to  re- 
pose a  while  after  the  fotigues  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  adding  that  he  was  commissioned  by 
tke  marquess  to  attend  her  on  her  journey. 
Arrived  in  Holland,  the  duke's  servant  said, 
that  he  had  heard  from  friends  that  the  mar- 
quess had  found  means,  with  his  sons  and 
brothers-in-law,  to  return  to  France,  and  was 
enabled  to  remit  to  her,  through  secret  chan- 
nels, a  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred  louis  d'ors, 
though  not  daring  to  write  to  her,  for  fear  of 
exposing  himself  For  four  years  the  duke 
regularly  sent  this  sum  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  death  of  the  servant  at  Hamburgh,  in 
1796,  that  the  marchioness  knew  .she  was 
a  widow,  and  had  to  mourn  two  sons  and  two 
brothers,  but  at  the  same  time,  that  she  owed 
her  own  and  her  children's  existence  to  the 
most  liberal  and  delicate  of  benefactors,  who  in 
an  age  of  dissipation  had  made  humanity  the 
first  of  his  pleasures. 


Prince  Blucher. 

When  this  gallant  veteran  visited  this 
country  in  the  year  1S14,  and  was  giving 
audience  at  his  apartments  at  St.  James's, 
three  females  made  their  way  into  his  pre 
sence,  apparently  much  affected 


the  mother  and  two  sisters  of  a  seaman  be- 
longing to  an  English  brig  of  war,  who,  with 
others,  had  been  cast  on  shore  on  the  coast 
of  Pomerania  during  the  short  war  between 
England  and  Prussia  ;  and  who,  being  obliged 
to  surrender  themselves,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  field  marshal,  who  not  only  treated  them 
with  all  possible  kindness,  but  maintained 
them  at  his  own  expense  for  several  weeks, 
clothed  and  supplied  them  with  money,  and 
finally  sent  them  home  to  their  own  countrj'. 
This  grateful  seaman  was  with  his  ship  at 
Portsmouth,  and  not  being  at  liberty  to  come 
to  town  to  thank  the  gallant  veteran  himself, 
had  charged  his  mother  and  sisters  to  wait 
upon  him  for  that  purpose.  Blucher  was 
highly  pleased  with  this  instance  of  a  British 
sador's  gratitude,  and  declared  that  it  more 
than  compensated  him  for  every  act  of  hu- 
manity in  his  whole  life. 

Cowper. 

'  If  there  is  a  good  man  on  earth,'  Lord 
Thurlow  was  wont  to  say,  '  it  is  William 
Cowper.'  From  his  childhood,  he  possessed 
a  heart  of  the  most  exquisite  tenderness  and 
sensibility.  His  life  was  ennobled  by  many 
private  acts  of  beneficence  ;  and  his  exemjjlary 
virtue  was  such,  that  the  opulent  sometimes 
delighted  to  make  him  their  almoner.  In  his 
sequestered  life  at  OIney,  he  administered 
abundantly  to  the  wants  of  the  poor ;  and 
before  he  quitted  St.  Alban's,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  a  necessitous  child,  in 
order  to  extricate  him  from  the  perils  of  being 
educated  by  very  profligate  parents  ;  this 
child  he  educated,  and  afterwards  had  hmi 
settled  at  Oundle,  in  Northamptonshire 


Lex  Talionis. 

'  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 
Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mighty.' 

Mekch.-\nt  of  Venice. 

When  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  pressed  to 
revenge  on  Munich  the  cruelties  which  the 
famous  Count  Tilly  had  perpetrated  at  Magde- 
burgh,  by  .giving  up  the  city  to  pillage,  and 
reducing  the  Elector's  magnificent  palace  to 
ashes,  he  replied,  '  No  ;  let  us  not  imitate  the 
barbarity  of  the  Goths,  our  ancestors,  who 
have  rendered  their  memory  detestable  by 
abusing  the  right  of  conquest,  in  destroying 
the  precious  mommients  of  art,  and  doing 
violence  to  humanity.' 

Archbishop  Tillotson. 

In  1685,  Archbishop  Tillotson  avowed  him- 
self a  warm  .advocate  for  affording  charitable 
relief  to  the  French  refugees.  On  the  repeal 
of  the  edict  of  Nante.s,  Dr.  Bcvcridge,  the 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  having  objected  to 
They  were  |  reading  a  brief  for  this  purpose,  as  contrary 
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to  the  rubric,  the  Archbishop  observed  to  him 
Toughly,  '  Doctor,  Doctor,  charity  is  above 
all  rubrics.' 

AVhile  this  truly  great  man  was  in  a  private 
station,  he  always  laid  aside  two-tenths  of  his 
income  for  charitable  uses  ;  and  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  mitre,  he  so  constantly  expended 
all  that  he  could  spare  of  his  yearly  revenues 
in  acts  of  beneficence,  that  the  only  legacy 
which  he  was  able  to  leave  to  his  family  con- 
sisted of  two  volumes  of  sermons  ;  the  value 
of  which,  however,  was  such,  that  the  copy- 
right of  them  brought  no  less  a  sum  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 

Marshal  Saxe. 

The  night  before  the  battle  of  Raucour,  !M. 
de  Senac,  the  physician  of  Marshal  Saxe,  ob- 
served his  illustrious  patient  very  thoughtful, 
and  asked  him  the  reason  of  it.  He  replied  in 
a  passage  from  the  '  Andromaque'  of  Racine— 
'  Songe,  songe,  Senac,  a  cette  nuit  cruelle 
Qui  fut  pour  tout  un  peuple  une  nuit  eternelle. 
Songe  aux  cris  des  vainqueurs,  songe  au.v  cris 

des  mourans, 
Dans  la  flamme  etouffes,  sous  le  fer  expirans.' 
'  Think,  think,  my  friend,  what  horrid  woes 
To-morrow's  morning  must  disclose. 
To  thousands,  by  Fate's  hard  decree, 
The  last  morn  they  shall  ever  see  ! 
Think  ho\v  the  dying  and  the  dead 
O'er  yon  extensive  plain  shall  spread  ; 
What  horrid  spectacles  afford. 
Scorched  by  the  flames,    pierced  by  the 
sword  !' 

Duties  of  a  King. 

A\"hen  the  town  of  Grifenberg  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
rebuilt  the  whole  place  at  his  own  expense. 
The  inhabiuants  sent  deputies  to  the  king,  to 
thank  him  for  this  benevolent  proof  of  his 
favour.  '  Vou  have  no  reason,'  .said  he,  'to 
thank  me  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  assist  my  subjects 
in  distress.     For  no  other  purpose  am  I  king.' 


The  CuUoden  Refugees. 

'  Ask  the  grey  pilgrim  by  the  surges  cast 

On  hostile  shores,  and  numbed  beneath  the 

blast, 
Ask  who  revived  him?  who  the  hearth  began 
To  kindle  ?  who  with  spilling  goblet  ran  ? 
Oh  !  he  will  dart  one  spark  of  youthful  flame, 
And  clasp  his  withered  hands,   and   woman 

name."  Barrett. 

After  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  so  fatal  to  the 
last  hopes  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  Colonel 
Stewart,  attended  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  Balgour,  sought  his  personal  safety  in  flight. 
They  approached  a  lonely  hut  in  the  High- 
lands, to  which  Mr.  H.  went  to  .ask  shelter 
for  an  ill-starred  stranger.  The  good  woman 
wa-s  opening  her  wattled  door ;  and  by  his 
looks  comprehending  at  once  that  a  poor  re- 
fugee was  in  distress,  though  she  did  not  un- 
derstand one  word  of  English,  she  followed 


Mr.  Hamilton  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left 
Colonel  Stewart,  who  addressed  her  in  her 
native  tongue  ;  and  as  his  case  was  desperate, 
confided  to  her  their  names  and  their  peril. 
She  told  him  the  cattle  were  pasturing  near 
her  cottage  ;  but  if  he  would  wait  a  little,  she 
would  send  the  herds  out  of  view,  and  get  him 
removed  without  exciting  suspicion.  Having 
succeeded  in  this,  .she  kept  them  concealed 
for  several  days ;  and  when  they  at  length 
quitted  their  humane  preser\'er,  she  loaded 
them  with  provisions,  accompanied  them  for 
several  miles,  pointing  out  the  unfrequented 
paths,  or  where  they  might  venture  to  ask  for 
a  lodging,  refusing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
slightest  remuneration.  What  adds  to  the 
merit  of  the  action  is,  that  the  poor  widow  had 
lost  two  sons  in  the  king's  cause,  to  which  she 
was  strongly  attached.  Colonel  Stewart  pays 
a  well-merited  tribute  to  the  female  sex.  '  In 
all  our  wanderings,'  says  he,  'we  have  pre- 
ferred applying  to  the  gentler  se.x.  They 
never  rejected  us  ;  and  if  they  could  contri- 
bute to  providing  for  our  safety,  after  separat- 
ing from  them,  we  found  they  had  a  quick  and 
clear  perception  of  the  means,  and  sympathy  to 
stimulate  their  exertions,  and  to  render  them 
effectual.  Even  ladies  who  were  keen  par- 
tizans  of  the  House  of  Hanover  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  our  behalf.' 


Earthquake  at  Lisbon. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  this  dreadful 
calamity  reach  England,  than  the  Briti-sh  par- 
liament voted  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  This 
noble  instance  of  national  humanity  was  en- 
hanced by  the  manner  of  conferring  the  bene- 
fit. A  number  of  ships,  laden  with  provisions 
and  clothing,  were  immediately  despatched  to 
Lisbon,  where  they  arrived  so  opportunely,  as 
to  preserve  thou.sands  from  dying  of  hunger 
and  cold,  who,  destitute  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, were  obliged  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  open  air ;  and  but  for  this  seasonable 
relief,  must  inevitably  have  perished. 


Christian  Loyalty. 

Mr.  William  Gordon,  minister  of  Alvey,  in 
Kincardineshire,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
of  the  Scotch  royalists  in  1745.  During  all 
the  troubles  previous  to  the  decisive  conflict 
of  CuUoden,  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit  every 
Sunday  an  animating  exhortation  to  his  flock, 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  .shedding 
the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defending  the 
throne,  which  formed  the  sole  barrier  between 
their  religious  privileges  and  .sweeping  destruc- 
tion. He  showed  them  his  dirk  girded  on  his 
thigh ;  and  assured  them  that  with  that  weapon 
in  his  hand,  and  the  shield  of  scriptural  truth 
on  his  heart,  he  himself  would  go  before  them 
to  the  field  of  martial  gjory,  and  whoso  refused 
to  follow,  must  be  a  traitor  not  only  to  his  king, 
but  to  God  Almighty.  Yet  when  the  rebels 
were  scattered,  wounded,  outlawed,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  arm  of  justice,  this  benevolent 
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pastor  was  the  bold  advocate  and  the  agent  of 
mercy,  professing  that,  as  gratitude  for  a  sig- 
nal deliverance  from  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
and  as  Christians  forgiving  their  enemies, 
every  loyal  subject  should  obliterate  all  re- 
membrance of  the  injuries  they  suffered  from 
the  opposite  party,  and  relieve  their  wants 
and  distresses.  When  the  hostile  armies  were 
known  to  have  moved  northward,  Mr.  Gordon 
ordered  a  large  quantity  of  malt  to  be  brewed 
into  ale,  and  huge  piles  of  oat  cakes  to  be 
prepared,  telling  his  wife  that  he  was  sure 
many  unfortunate  men  must  pass  that  way, 
and  all  ought  to  have  meat  and  drink,  with 
dressings  for  their  wounds,  whatever  might  be 
the  side  which  they  had  espoused.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden.  immense  numbers  of  officers 
and  men  received  refreshments  from  Mrs. 
Gordon  ;  and  every  part  of  the  house,  except 
one  room,  was  filled  with  the  wounded. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  in  terms  of  very  intimate 
friendship  with  the  late  Principal  Robertson, 
and  had  his  valuable  life  prolonged  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  four  years. 


The  British  Tar. 

During  the  siege  of  Acre,  an  old  sailor  of 
the  name  of  Daniel  Bryan,  then  on  board  Sir 
Sidney  Smith's  ship,  Lc  Tigrc,  made  frequent 
applications  to  be  employed  on  shore,  but  liis 
age  and  deafness  were  considered  as  insuper- 
able disqualifications.  At  the  fir.st  storming 
of  the  breach,  one  of  the  French  generals  was 
slain.  The  Turks  struck  off  his  head,  and  after 
inhumanly  mangling  his  body,  threw  it  out  to 
be  devoured  by  the  dogs.  Bryan  heard  his 
messmates  describe  this  liorrid  spectacle  ;  and 
when  any  boat's  crew  returned  from  the  shore, 
he  often  inquired  if  they  had  buried  the  French 
gener.al.  The  answer  he  commonly  received 
was,  '  Go  and  do  it  yourself  At  length  Bryan 
got  leave  to  go  and  see  the  town  ;  and  dressed 
in  his  best  clothes,  went  with  the  surgeon  in 
the  jolly  boat.  He  procured  a  pick-a.\e,  a 
shovel,  and  a  rope,  and  insisted  on  being  let 
down  from  a  port-hole  close  to  the  beach. 
Some  young  messmates  begged  hard  to  share 
his  danger;  for  a  slight  circumstance  enkindles 
the  nobler  and  milder  virtues  that  blend  with 
invincible  valour  in  the  bosom  of  a  British 
.sailor.  Bryan  would  not  permit  his  young 
friends  to  risk  their  lives.  He  said  they  were 
too  far  from  Old  England  to  get  new  supplies 
of  hardy  fellows,  and  they  must  take  care  of 
themselvae,  as  the  honour  of  the  British  il.ag 
sat  upon  every  single  arm  in  their  cotirageous 
band.  He  would  go  alone  ;  he  was  old  and 
deaf,  and  his  loss  would  not  be  of  any  con- 
sequence. He  was  eloquent  in  the  style  best 
adapted  for  dissuading  his  hearers  from  giving 
the  encmv  an  advantage,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  champions  for  Gld  F,ngland  :  and 
the  junior  tars  shuig  and  lowered  him  down, 
with  his  implements  for  action.  His  fir.st  dif- 
ficulty was  to  drive  away  the  dogs.  The 
French  levelled  their  pieces  ;  they  were  ready 
to  fire  at  the  veteran,  who,  as  he  professed, 
went  to  bury  the  French  general,  because  his 
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countrymen  had  treated  him  well  when,  twenty 
years  ago,  their  prisoner.  But  an  officer  dis- 
cerning Bryan's  friendly  intention,  threw  him- 
self across  the  file.  The  din  of  arms  was  in- 
stantaneously suspended  :  and  in  the  dead 
solemn  interval,  our  British  seaman  performed 
the  rites  of  sepulture  for  a  general  of  his  foes. 
A  few  days  passed,  and  Sir  Sidney  being  in- 
formed of  Dan  Bryan's  achievement,  ordered 
him  into  his  cabin. 

'  Well,  Dan,  I  hear  you  have  buried  the 
French  general  ? ' 

'  Yes,  your  honour.' 

'  Had  you  any  assistance  ? ' 

'  Yes,  your  honour.' 

'  I  understand  you  had  nobody  with  you  ?' 

'  But  I  had,  your  honour.' 

'  Ah  !  who  had  you '! ' 

'God  Almighty,  sir.' 

Weimar  Society  of  Friends  in 
Need. 

The  founder  of  this  society  was  the  benevo- 
lent Johannes  Falk.  For  many  years  past  it 
has  taken  ch.arge  of  neglected  children,  and 
brought  up  almost  all  of  them  to  be  good  and 
useful  members  of  society.  The  design  on 
which  its  founder  has  acted  has  been  that  of 
enabling  the  poor  to  live  by  their  own  industrj'. 
'  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  idea,'  says  he,  'which 
can  be  banished  into  the  regions  of  phantoms ; 
but  the  idea  sits  embodied  in  the  workshop  of 
Master  Buckner,  at  Weimar  ;  the  idea  makes 
boots  and  shoes  in  the  shop  of  Master 
Zwickel,'  &c.  Mr.  Falk  .set  out  with  the  very 
just  principle,  that  iwtkirightttivork,  cousiaiit 
occupation,  can  correct  a  vicious  mind  ;  and 
his  delightful  triumph  is,  that  during  the  late 
years  of  distress,  two  hundred  workshops  in 
the  Duchy  of  Weimar  have  fed,  employed, 
and  brought  up  to  an  orderlj'  life,  two  hun- 
dred orphans,  and  partly  vicious  boy.s.  .'\mong 
these,  was  one  who  ran  away  seven  times  ;  and 
when  brought  back  for  the  seventh  time,  at- 
tempted to  cut  off  his  hand  with  a  hatchet, 
that  he  might  pursue  his  vagabond  course  of 
life.  He  is  now  become  an  honest,  steady, 
working  artizan. 

The  life  of  Falk  has  been  one  continued 
course  of  hum.anity  and  benevolence.  When 
the  .scarcity  of  1816  had  caused  a  deficiency 
of  one  thou.sand  nine  hundred  and  five  dollars 
in  the  society's  poor  box,  he  not  only  put  into 
it  a  present  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
dollars,  which  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar 
had  intendeil  for  himself,  but  sold  a  MS.  which 
had  been  for  some  years  ready  for  the  press, 
and  gave  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  six  hun- 
dred .and  ninety  dollars,  towards  suppl)'ing 
the  deficiency. 

But  to  show  what  a  delightful  reward  Mr. 
Falk  sometimes  reaps  even  m  this  world,  it  i.s 
only  neces.snry  to  notice  the  case  of  Ch.arles 
Nnsseck,  w^ho  had  learned  the  trade  of  cooper 
throi'.gli  the  means  of  this  society.  Mr.  Falk, 
in  speaking  of  this  hoy,  who  after  travelling 
four  years,  returned  to  Weimar  neatly  dressed 
and  respectable,  observes,   '  It  gave  us  greaf 
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pleasure  to  reflect  that  this  was  the  poor  boy, 
who  in  nigs,  naked,  destitute,  and  weeping, 
formerly  knocked  at  our  door,  and  implored 
llie  Christian  compassion  of  our  pious  society. 
Nusseck  assured  us  of  his  love  and  attachment 
in  the  most  affecting  manner.  "When,"  said 
he,  '■  during  my  wanderings  in  a  foreign  land, 
I  knocked  at  a  door,  and  found  it  closed,  I 
said  to  myself,  the  generous  Friends  in  Need 
would  have  acted  otherwise,  and  let  me  in. 
But  if  good-hearted  people  opened  the  door 
and  admitted  me,  1  again  thought  of  that 
Weimar  where  I  had  first  experienced  a  simi- 
lar kindness."  ' 


Lord  Cochrane. 

W'hen  this  gallant  officer  was  entrusted  with 
the  perilous  duty  of  conducting  the  fire-ships 
in  the  attack  upon  the  French  fleet  in  Basque 
Roads,  he  had  lighted  the  fusee  which  was  to 
explode  one  of  these  terrific  engines  of  de- 
.struction,  and  had  rowed  off  to  some  distance, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  dog  had  been 
left  on  board.  Lord  C.  instantly  ordered  the 
men  to  row  back,  assuring  them  that  there 
was  yet  time  enough,  if  they  pulled  hard,  to 
save  the  poor  animal.  When  an  act  of  huma- 
nity has  been  to  be  performed,  it  has  always 
been  enough  for  British  tars  that  the  thing 
was  within  the  verge  of  possibility  ;  they  got 
back  to  the  fire-ship  just  a  few  minutes  before 
it  would  have  been  too  late  to  save  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  when  the  dreadful  explosion  took 
place,  were  still  so  near  the  floating  volcano, 
that  the  fragments  fell  in  heaps  around 
them.  

On  another  occasion,  when  the  same  officer 
had  captured  a  number  of  Spanish  ships  laden 
with  the  wealth  of  the  New  World,  he  was  no 
sooner  told  that  it  belonged  to  persons  who 
had  made  their  fortunes,  and  were  returning 
to  Spain  with  their  all,  than  he  announced  his 
resolution  to  abandon  to  them  one-fourth  of 
his  share  of  the  prize  money  ;  an  act  of  gene- 
rosity in  which  he  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  whole  ship's  crew. 


The  Princess  Charlotte. 

•  A  soul  more  spotless  never  claimed  a  tear  ; 
A  heart  more  tender,  open,  and  sincere  ; 
A  hand  more  ready  lilessings  to  bestow ; 
Beloved,  lamented,  and  without  a  foe. 
How  prized  in  life,  say  ye  who  knew  her  well ; 
How  wept  in  death,  a  nation's  tears  may  tell.' 
Epitaph  on  II.R.H.  Princess  Charlotte. 
During  the  last  illness  of  an  old  female  at- 
tendant formerly  nurse  to  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, she  visited  her  every  day,  sat  by  her 
bedside,  and  with  her  own  hand  administered 
the  medicine  prescribed  ;  and  when  death  had 
closed  her  eyes,  instead  of  fleeing  in  haste 
from  an  object  so  appalling  to  the  young  and 
gay  in  general,  she  remained,  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  compassion  she  felt  on  viewing  the 
remains  in  that  state  from  which  majesty  itself 
cannot  be  exempt.     A  friend  of  the  deceased 


seeing  the  princess  much  affected,  .said,  '  If 
your  royal  highness  would  condescend  to 
touch  her,  perhaps  you  would  not  dream  of 
her.'  'Touch  her!'  replied  the  amiable 
princess;  'yes,  poor  thing,  and  kiss  her  too, 
almost  the  only  one  I  ever  kissed  e.xcept  my 
mother  !'  Then  bending  her  graceful  head 
over  the  coffin  of  her  humble  friend,  .she 
pressed  her  warm  lips  to  the  clay-cold  cheek, 
while  tears  of  sensibility  flowed  from  her  eyes. 

When  on  the  marriage  of  the  princess  she 
retired  with  her  consort  to  Claremont,  she 
found  a  poor  old  woman.  Dame  Bewley,  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  several  families  who 
had  successivelj'  occupied  this  estate  ;  but 
who,  worn  down  with  age  and  infirmity,  was 
unable  to  labour  any  longer.  She  was  now 
living  on  the  occasional  charity  of  the  mansion, 
and  the  small  earnings  of  her  aged  husband. 
No  sooner  did  the  princess  hear  of  this  than 
she  visited  Dame  Bewley,  whom  she  found 
endeavouring  to  read  an  old  Bible,  the  small 
print  of  which  to  her  enfeebled  eyes  was  al- 
most undistinguishable.  The  ne.xt  day  the 
princess  sent  her  a  new  Bible  and  a  Prayer 
Book  of  the  largest  pnnt  ;  her  shattered  cot- 
tage was  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  she  no  longer 
lived  on  the  precarious  bounty  of  the  succes- 
sive lords  of  Claremont. 

Emperor  Alexander. 

The  emperor  in  one  of  his  journeys  through 
Poland  being  considerably  in  advance  of  his 
attendants,  saw  several  persons  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Wilia,  and  ap- 
proaching the  spot,  found  that  they  had  just 
dr.igged  out  of  the  water  a  peasant  who  ap- 
peared to  be  lifeless.  He  instantly  alighted, 
had  the  man  laid  on  the  side  of  the  bank,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  strip  him,  and  to 
rub  his  temples,  wrist,  &c.  The  emperor  was 
thus  employed  when  his  suite  joined  him, 
whose  exertions  were  immediately  added  to 
those  of  the  emperor.  Dr.  Wylly,  his  ma- 
jesty's physician,  attempted  to  bleed  the 
patient,  but  in  vain  ;  and  after  three  hours' 
fruitless  attempts  to  recover  him,  the  doctor 
declared  that  it  was  useless  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther. The  emperor,  much  chagrined,  and  fa- 
tigued with  the  continued  exertions,  entreated 
Dr.  Wylly  to  persevere,  and  make  a  fresh  at- 
tempt to  bleed  him.  The  doctor,  though  he 
had  not  the  slightest  hope  of  being  successful, 
proceeded  to  obey  the  positive  injunctions  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  who,  with  Prince  Wol- 
kousky  and  Count  Lieven  (now  ambassador 
at  the  British  court),  made  a  last  effort  at 
rubbing,  &c.  At  length,  the  emperor  had  the 
inexpressible  .satisfaction  of  seeing  the  blood 
make  its  appearance,  while  the  poor  peasant 
uttered  a  feeble  groan.  The  emotions  of  his 
imperial  majesty  at  this  moment  could  not  be 
described  ;  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  joy,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Good  God  !  this  is  the  brightest 
day  of  my  life  ;'  while  tears  involuntarily  stole 
down  his  cheek.  Their  exertions  were  now 
redoubled  ;  the  emperor  tore  his  handkerchief, 
and  bound  the  arm  of  the  patient,  nor  did  he 
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leave  him  until  he  was  quite  recovered.  He 
then  had  him  conveyed  to  a  place  where  pro- 
per care  could  be  taken  of  him,  ordered  him  a 
considerable  present,  and  afterwards  provided 
for  him  and  his  family. 

French  Grenadier. 

During  the  assault  of  Commodore  Thurot 
on  the  town  of  Carrickfergus  in  1760,  an  inci- 
dent took  place  reflecting  at  once  the  highest 
lustre  on  the  soldier  concerned  and  evincing 
the  union  of  consummate  courage  with  noble 
humanity.  Whilst  the  combatants  were  op- 
posed to  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  every 
inch  was  pertinaciously  disputed  by  the  Bri- 
tish forces,  a  child  by  some  accident  escaped 
from  a  house  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  run,  unawed  by  the  danger,  into  the 
narrow  interval  between  the  hostile  fronts. 
One  of  the  French  grenadiers  seeing  the  im- 
minent danger  of  the  child,  grounded  his  piece  ; 
■  left  the  ranks  in  the  hottest  fire  ;  took  the  child 
in  his  arms  :  and  placed  it  In  safety  in  the 
house  from  which  it  had  come,  and  then  with 
all  possible  haste  returned  to  resume  his  part 
in  the  fight. 

Otway's  Orphan. 

Charles  Brandon,  from  the  early  incidents 
of  whose  life  Otway  took  the  plot  of  hi.s  ad- 
mirable play  of  'The  Orphan,'  was  in  after 
life  privately  married  to  Henry  the  Eighth's 
sister,  Margaret,  Queen  Dow.ager  of  France  ; 
which  marriage  Henry  not  only  forgave,  but 
created  him  Duke  of  .Suffolk.  He  was  a  man 
alike  rcmarkal)le  forgrcat  personal  Intrepidity, 
and  an  extraordinary' tenderness  of  disposition. 
Henry  .showed  in  his  attachment  to  this  noble- 
man that,  notwithstanding  his  fits  of  caprici- 
ousness  and  cruelty,  he  was  capable  of  a  cor- 
dial and  steady  friendship.  He  was  sitting  in 
council  when  the  news  of  Siiffolk's  death 
reached  him,  and  he  publicly  took  that  occa- 
sion to  express  his  own  sorrow,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He  declared 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  acquain- 
tance, his  brother-in-law  had  not  made  a  single 
attempt  to  injure  any  one.  '  Is  there  any  one 
of  you,  my  lords,  who  can  say  as  much  ':' 


Indian  Widow. 

A  French  manuscript,  by  Bernier,  in  the 
llarlcian  collection,  contains  some  interesting 
notices  of  the  barbarous  custom  in  India  (now 
h.^ppily  yielding  through  Kuropean  influence 
to  reason  and  nature)  of  widows  immolating 
themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  hus- 
bands. After  exhibiting  some  almost  incre- 
dible instances  of  the  serene  fortitude  which 
the  infatuated  women  have  shown  on  such 
occasions,  he  proceeds.  '  But  nature  will 
.sometimes  prevail.  I  have  seen  some  of  these 
victims,  who  at  the  sight  of  the  fire  and  the 
])ile  would  have  gone  back  wlien  it  was  un- 
liappily  too  late  ;  those  demons,  the  attendant 
Bruliiiiins,  with  their  great   bticks,  astound 


them,  and  sometimes  even  thrust  them  into 
the  fire,  as  I  once  saw  them  act  to  a  young 
woman  who  ret/eated  five  or  si.\  paces  from 
the  pile  ;  perceiving  her  much  disturbed,  they 
absolutely  forced  her  into  the  (lames.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  often  been  so  enr.-'ged 
at  these  Brahmins,  that  if  I  had  dared  I  could 
have  strangled  them.  I  remember,  among 
other  occasions,  that  at  Lahore  I  once  saw  a 
very  handsome  and  very  young  woman  burnt, 
not  more  I  believe  than  twelve  years  of  age. 
This  poor  unhappy  creature  appeared  more 
dead  than  alive  when  she  came  near  the  pile, 
and  shook  and  wept  bitterly  ;  upon  which 
throe  or  four  of  these  executioners,  the  Brah- 
mins, together  with  an  old  hag,  who  held  her 
under  the  arm,  pushed  her  forward,  and  made 
her  sit  down  upon  the  wood  ;  and  lest  she 
should  run  away,  they  tied  her  hands  and  legs, 
and  so  burnt  her  alive.  I  had  enough  to  do  to 
contain  myself,  but  was  obliged  to  be  content 
with  detesting  this  horrid  superstition,  and  say 
to  myself,  what  the  poet  once  wrote  in  refe- 
rence to  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia — 

'  Tantum  religio  potuit  suadere  malorum.' 

The  Convent  Dungeon. 

While  the  French  were  besieging  Mantua, 
a  convent  which  lay  exposed  to  the  cannon  of 
the  garrison,  it  was  evacuated  by  the  nuns, 
and  immediately  occupied  by  the  besiegers  : 
who  hearing  groans  issue  from  underneath  the 
building,  humanely  followed  the  sound,  and 
discovered  in  a  damp  and  gloomy  dungeon  a 
female  seated  on  a  crazy  chair,  and  loaded 
with  fetters,  but  whose  countenance,  though 
deeply  furrowed  by  miserj',  looked  youthful. 
On  seeing  the  soldiers,  .she  earnestly  petitioned 
for  life  and  liberty,  telling  them  that  she 
had  been  four  years  confined  in  that  cruel 
manner  for  attempting  to  elope  with  a  young 
man  who  had  long  been  master  of  her  heart. 
The  soldiers  instantly  struck  off  her  fetters  ; 
upon  which  she  besought  them  to  lead  her 
into  the  open  air  ;  they  represented  to  her 
that  on  quitting  the  shelter  ot  the  convent  she 
would  be  exposed  to  a  shower  of  cannon  balls. 
'  Ah  ! '  replied  the  nun,  '  mourir,  c'est  rester 
ici.' 


Montesquieu. 


M.  delVIontesquieubeingat  Marseilles,  hired 
a  boat  with  the  intention  of  sailing  for  pleasure; 
the  boat  was  rowed  by  two  young  men,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversation,  and  learnt 
that  they  were  not  watermen  by  trade,  but 
silversmiths  ;  and  that  when  they  could  be 
spared  from  their  usual  business,  they  em- 
ployed themselves  in  that  way  to  increase  their 
earnings.  On  expressing  his  surprise  at  their 
conduct,  and  imputing  it  to  an  avaricious  dis- 
position ;  'Oh!  sir,'  said  the  young  men,  'if 
you  knew  our  reasons  you  would  ascribe  it  to 
a  better  motive.  Our  father,  anxious  to  assist 
his  family,  devoted  the  produce  of  a  life  of  in- 
dustry to  the  purchase  of  a  vessel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  to  the  coast  of  Barbary  ;  but 
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was  unfortunately  taken  by  a  pirate,  carried  to 
Tripoli,  and  sold  to  slavery.  In  a  letter  we 
have  received  from  him,  he  informs  us  that  he 
has  luckily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  master 
who  treats  him  with  great  humanity  ;  but  the 
sum  demanded  for  the  ransom  is  so  e.\orbitant 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  raise 
it.  He  adds,  that  we  must  therefore  relinquish 
all  hope  of  ever  seeing  him,  and  be  contented. 
With  the  hopes  of  restoring  to  his  family  a  be- 
loved father,  we  are  striving  by  every  honest 
means  in  our  power  to  collect  the  sum  neces- 
.sary  for  his  ransom  ;  and  we  are  not  asliamed 
to  employ  ourselves  for  such  a  purpose  in  the 
occupation  of  watermen.'  M.  de  Montesquieu 
was  struck  with  this  account,  and  on  his  de- 
parture made  them  a  handsome  present.  Some 
months  afterwards,  the  young  men  being  at 
work  in  their  shop,  were  greatly  surprised  at 
the  sudden  arrival  of  their  father,  who  threw 
himself  into  their  arms,  e.vclaiming  at  the  same 
time  that  he  feared  they  had  taken  some  un- 
just method  to  raise  the  money  for  his  ransom, 
for  it  was  too  great  for  them  to  have  gained  by 
their  ordinary  occupation.  They  professed 
their  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair  ;  and  could 
only  suspect  they  owed  their  father's  re- 
lea.se  to  that  stranger  to  whose  generosity  they 
had  before  been  so  much  obliged.  Such  in- 
deed was  the  case  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after 
Montesquieu's  death  that  the  fact  was  known, 
when  an  account  of  the  affair,  with  the  sum  re- 
mitted to  Tripoli  for  the  old  man's  ransom,  was 
found  among  his  papers. 


Feaelon. 

The  venerable  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
whose  hospitality  was  boundless,  was  in  the 
con.stant  habit  of  visiting  the  cottages  of  the 
peasants,  and  administering  consolation  and 
relief  in   their  distresses.      When  they  were 


brought  before  him  with  the  very  articles  upon 
him.  While  Comraissarj'Greaves,  who  was  then 
present,  and  counsel  for  the  college  e.\-officio, 
was  e.\patiating  on  the  crime,  and  prescribing 
the  measures  obviously  to  be  taken  with  the 
oft'ender,  Dr.  Bcntley  interposed,  saying, 
'  Why  tell  the  man  he  is  a  thief?  he  knows 
that  well  enough  without  thy  information, 
Greaves.'  Then  turning  to  the  culprit, 
said,  '  Hark  ye,  fellow ;  thou  seest  the  trade 
which  thou  hast  taken  up  is  an  unprofitable 
trade,  therefore  get  thee  gone ;  lay  aside  an 
occupation  by  which  thou  canst  .gain  nothing 
but  a  halter,  and  follow  that  by  which  thou 
mayest  earn  an  honest  livelihood.'  Having 
said  this,  he  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
aga<ist  the  remonstrances  of  the  persons 
present ;  and  insisting  that  the  fellow  was  duly 
penitent  for  his  offence,  bade  him  '  Go  in 
peace,  and  sin  no  more.' 


Rev.  W.  Mompesson. 

While  France  justly  boasts  of  'Marseilles' 
good  bishop,'  who  was  the  benefactor  and  pre- 
server of  his  fellow-creatures,  England  may 
congratulate  herself  on  having  cherished  in  her 
bosom  a  parish  priest  who,  without  the  dig- 
nity of  character  and  the  extent  of  persons 
over  whom  M.  de  Belsunce  distributed  the 
blessings  of  his  pastoral  care,  watched  over 
the  smaller  flock  committed  to  his  charge  at 
no  less  risk  of  life,  and  wit'n  no  less  fervour 
of  piety  and  benevolence. 

The  Rev.  W'.  Mompesson  was  rector  of 
Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  time  of  the  plague 
that  nearly  depopulated  the  town  in  the  year 
1666.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  calamity, 
he  performed  the  functions  of  the  physician, 
the  legislator,  and  the  priest  of  his  afflicted 
p  Irish  ;  assisting  the  sick  with  his  medicines, 

_ _ _ _      nis  advice,  and   his  prayers.     Tradition  still 

drivenfroraVheir  habitations  by  diealarms'of  I  shows  a  cavern  near  Eyam,  where  this  worthy 


war,  he  received  them  into  his  house,  and 
served  them  at  his  table.  During  the  war  his 
house  was  always  open  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  whom  he  lodged  and  provided  with 
everj'thlng  necessary  for  their  relief.  Besides 
his  constant  hospitalities  to  the  military-,  he 
performed  a  most  munificent  act  of  patriotism 
and  humanity  after  the  disastrous  winter  of 
1709,  by  opening  his  granaries,  and  distribu- 
ting gratuitously  com  to  the  value  of  100,000 
livres.  And  when  his  palace  at  Cambray,  and 
all  his  books  and  furniture,  were  destroyed  by 
fire,  he  bore  it  with  the  utmo.st  firmness, 
saying,  '  It  is  better  all  these  should  be  burned 
than  the  cottage  of  one  poor  family.' 


Dr.  Bentlcy. 

This  divine,  who  from  the  severity  of  his 
criticisms  has  been  designated  as 

'  Slashing  Bentley  with  his  desperate  hook,' 
and  who  is  only  known  as  a  critic  and  a  con- 
troversialist, was  not  wanting  in  some  of  the 
best  qualities  of  human  nature.  A  thief  once 
robbed  him  of  his  plate,  and  was  seized  and 


pastor  used  to  preach  to  such  of  his  parish- 
i'iners  as  had  not  caught  the  distemper.  Mr. 
IMompesson  entreated  his  wife  to  quit  Eyam 
at  the  time  of  the  plague,  and  to  take  her  two 
children  with  her  ;  but  although  she  suffered 
the  children  to  be  sent  away,  she  would  not 
quit  her  husband  ;  but  remaining,  caught  the 
infection  and  died.  Mr.  Mompesson,  in  a 
letter  to  his  children,  says.  '  She  never  valued 
anything  she  had,  when  the  necessity  of  her 
poor  neighbours  did  require  it,  but  had  a 
bountiful  heart  to  all  indigent  and  distressed 
persons.' 


Lord  George  Sackville. 

This  nobleman  was  always  particularly  at- 
tentive to  the  comforts  of  the  poor  cottagers 
who  were  his  tenants.  He  generally  pur- 
chased the  produce  of  their  gardens  ;  and  has 
been  known  to  pay  thirty  shillings  in  a  sea- 
son, for  strawberries  alone,  to  a  poor  cottager, 
who  paid  him  one  shilling  annual  rent  for  his 
tenement  and  garden.  This  was  the  constant 
rate  at  which  he  let  them  to  cottagers  ;  and 
he  made  them  pay  it  to  Lis  steward   at  his 
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yearly  audit,  that  they  might  feci  themselves 
in  the  class  of  regular  tenants,  and  sit  down  at 
table  to  the  good  cheer  provided  for  them  on 
the  audit  day.  Upon  the  first  report  of  the 
illness  of  any  poor  cottagers,  they  were  in- 
stantly put  on  the  sick  list,  regularly  visited, 
and  constantly  supplied  with  the  best  medi- 
cines, administered  upon  the  best  advice.  If 
a  poor  man  lost  his  cow,  or  his  pig,  or  his 
poultry',  the  loss  was  always  replaced  ;  and  it 
was  his  lordship's  constant  custom  to  buy  the 
cast  off  liveries  of  his  own  servants,  which  he 
distributed  to  the  old  and  worn  out  labourers 
who  were  fed  by  his  bounty. 


Beccaria. 

This  philosopher  of  humanity  having  in  one 
of  the  later  editions  of  his  admirable  work  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  in  that  part  which 
relates  to  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  qualified 
some  sentiments  which  he  had  originally  ex- 
pressed, but  which  on  reflection  appeared  to 
himself  too  severe,  he  adds  in  a  note,  '  I  am 
ashamed  of  what  I  formerly  wrote  on  this 
subject.  I  have  been  accused  of  irreligion 
without  deserving  it  ;  I  have  been  accused  of 
disaffection  to  the  Government,  and  deserved 
it  as  little  ;  I  was  guilty  of  a  real  attack  upon 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  I  liave  been  re- 
proached by  nobody.' 

Reigu  of  Terror. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  a 
party  of  the  revolutionary  myrmidons  went 
to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  Marseilles, 
whose  name  was  on  the  proscribed  list,  in 
order  to  apprehend  him.  They  found  his 
wife,  who  said  that  her  husband  was  not  at 
home  ;  he  had  been  absent  for  several  days, 
and  .she  did  not  know  where  he  was  gone. 
The  party,  however,  insisted  on  searching  the 
house  ;  which  they  did  without  finding  their 
intended  victim.  They  then  quitted  it,  and 
went  to  make  some  other  visits  with  which 
they  were  charged.  One  of  the  party  returned 
very  soon,  and"  finding  the  house  door  open 
went  in.  He  looked  about,  and  saw  no  one  ; 
and  then  hastening  upstairs  to  a  room  on  the 
first  floor,  he  knocked  at  the  panel  of  a 
wainscoat,  and  said,  '  Open  quickly  !'  The 
jianel  was  accordingly  opened,  and  at  the 
same  instant  a  double-barrelled  pistol  was 
discharged  from  within.  Happily  it  did  no 
injury  to  the  person  on  the  outside.  The 
master  of  the  house,  who  had  been  concealed 
within  the  panel,  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place.  '  How  !'  cried  his  visitor,  '  I  came  to 
.save  you,  and  you  would  kill  me.'  Then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  wife,  whom  the  report 
of  the  pistol  had  brought  to  the  .spot.  '  Hear 
me,  madam,'  said  he  ;  '  I  have  only  associated 
myself  with  those  men  who  were  recently 
here,  that  I  may  save  my  fellow  citizens  as 
much  as  lies  in  my  power.  As  we  were 
searching  your  hou.sc,  I  observed  a  strong 
emotion  in  your  countenance,  and  a  tremor 
in  all  your  frame  as  we  passed  this  spot ;  and 


I  had  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  your  husband 
was  concealed  within.  This  occasioned  my 
speedy  return,  to  warn  you  that  your  good 
man  is  not  in  safety  so  long  as  he  remains  in 
this  house,  or  even  in  the  town.  It  is  not 
doubted  but  that  he  is  here  ;  and  you  will 
never  cease  to  be  troubled  with  like  vi.sits  till 
he  is  found.  I  will,  however,  engage  to  procure 
you  the  means  of  escape,'  added  he,  turning 
to  the  gentleman,  '  provided  you  dare  confide 
in  me.'  This  was  not  a  situation  in  which  to 
hesitate  about  accepting  such  an  offer  ;  and 
with  tears  and  thanks  it  was  embraced  both 
by  the  husband  and  wife.  It  was  now  dusk, 
and  the  benevolent  visitor  said  he  would  re- 
turn in  about  half  an  hour,  and  take  the 
gentleman  with  him  to  his  own  house,  where 
he  might  remain  in  perfect  security  till  means 
could  be  found  for  his  escape.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  ;  ."ind  three  nights  after,  he 
was  consigned  to  a  Genoese  vessel  which  car- 
ried him  in  safety  out  of  the  republic. 


lyburn  Tree. 

Alacrman  Skinner,  whom  the  satirical  Peter 
Pindar  celebrated  as  a  man 
'  Who  with, a  hammer  and  a  conscience  clear, 

Gets  glory  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a-ycar,' 
distinguished  himself  when  Sheriff  of  London 
by  several  judicious  regulations  of  the  metro- 
politan prisons.  To  this  humane  interference 
also  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  are  in- 
debted for  the  aiscontinuance  of  a  spectacle 
which  was  at  once  revolting  to  the  feelings  of 
the  beholders,  and  barbarous  to  the  wretched 
victims  of  offended  justice  in  their  last  and 
awful  hour.  We  allude  to  the  spectacle  of 
dragging  culprits  condemned  to  death  in  carts 
or  on  sledges,  from  Newgate,  through  the 
most  populous  streets  of  London,  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn.  This  most  afflicting  sight 
is  now  confined  to  the  gates  of  Newgate, 


Duchess  of  L — . 

'  How  few,  like  thee,  inquire  the  wretched 
out. 

And  court  the  offices  of  soft  humanity  ; 

Like  thee,  reserve  the  raiment  for  the  n.akcd, 

Reach  out  their  bread  to  feed  the  crying 
orphan, 

Or  mi.'c  the  pitying  tears  with  those  that 
weep !'  RowE. 

Among  those  whose  virtues  shed  a  lustre  on 
nobility  may  be  named  the  Duchess  of  L — , 
though  .she  is  always  most  anxious  to  prevent 
its  being  known.  Not  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  a  court,  or  seduced  by  the  routine  of 
pleasure  in  the  metropolis,  she  always  feels 
most  hajipy  in  retiring  into  the  country,  where, 
in  the  mid.st  of  a  grateful  peasantry,  she  dis- 
penses tho.se  blessings  to  all  around  her  which 
aflliiencc  alone  could  confer.  Is  there  a  cot- 
tager who  has  suffered  pecuniary  distress? 
Relief  is  immediately  sent  from  the  castle. 
Has  fever  or  disease  reached  a  family  ?  The 
duchess  is  the  fu-st  to  visit  it ;  to  pj-ovide  pro- 
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fessional  advice  ;  and  to  supply  medicines 
from  a  domestic  dispensary,  which  is  always 
stored  with  drugs,  prepared  by  a  skilful  apo- 
thecary on  her  own  establishment.  The  in- 
clemency of  winter  will  not  prevent  this  truly 
estimable  woman  from  paying  her  regular 
visits  to  the  peasants,  inquiring  into  their 
wants,  and  roli'ving  them. 

Rev.  Rowland  Hill. 

The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  travelling  alone, 
was  once  accosted  by  a  foot-pad,  who,  by  the 
agitation  of  his  voice  .and  manner,  appeared 
to  be  young  in  his  profession.  After  deliver- 
ing to  the  man  his  money  and  his  watch, 
curiosity  prompted  him  to  question  him  on 
the  motives  which  had  urged  him  to  so  despe- 
rate a  course.  The  man  candidly  confessed 
that,  being  out  of  employment,  with  a  wife 
and  children  who  v.ere  perishing  for  want, 
de-spair  had  forced  him  to  turn  robber  ;  but 
that  this  was  the  first  act  of  the  kind  in  which 
he  had  engaged.  Mr.  Hill,  struck  with  the 
apparent  sincerity  of  the  man,  and  feeling  for 
his  distress,  communicated  his  name  .and  ad- 
dress, and  told  him  to  call  upon  him  the  next 
day.  The  man  did  so,  and  was  immediately 
taken  into  the  service  of  this  humane  divine, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death.  Nor  did 
Mr.  H.  ever  divulge  the  circumstance  until 
he  related  it  in  the  funeral  sermon  which  he 
preached  on  the  death  of  his  domestic. 


The  same  gentleman  being  called  upon  one 
evening  to  visit  a  sick  man,  found  apoor  ema- 
ciated creature  in  a  wretched  bed,  without 
anything  to  alleviate  his  misenible  condition. 
Looking  more  narrowly,  he  observed  that  the 
man  was  actually  without  a  shirt  :  on  which  Mr. 
Hill  instantly  stripped  himself,  and  forced  his 
own  upon  the  reluctant,  but  surprised  and  grate- 
ful object ;  then  buttoning  himself  up  closely, 
he  hastened  homewards,  sent  everj'thing  that 
was  necessarj'  for  the  destitute  being  he  had 
just  left,  provided  medical  aid,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  restoring  a  fellow-creature  to 
his  family,  and  of  placing  him  in  a  situation  to 
provide  for  its  support. 


Honest  Poverty. 

In  the  report  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Mendicity,  Mr.  John  Doughty,  a  gentleman 
much  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  habitations 
of  the  needy,  was  asked,  '  In  your  opinion,  do 
many  worthy,  honest,  industrious  persons 
have  recourse  to  begging  ;  or  does  this  class 
of  society  consist  chiefly  of  the  idle  and  pro- 
fligate ?"  Answer  :  '  The  instances  in  which 
worthy,  honest,  industrious  persons  have  re- 
course to  begging  are  e.vtremely  rare.  They 
will  in  general  rather  starve  than  beg.  A 
person  of  veracity,  who  some  time  ago  visited 
one  thousand  five  hundred  poor  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Spitalfields,  affirms, 
'  that  of  full  three  hundred  cases  of  c.bjfct 
poverty  and  destitution,  and    at    least  one 


hundred  of  liter.vi.  \v.\nt  and  st.^rvation, 
nut  a  dozen  had  been  found  to  have  recourse 
to  begging.  Many  of  the  most  wretched  of 
these  cases  had  been  not  long  before  able  to 
support  themselves  in  some  comfort ;  but 
want  of  employment  had  completely  ruined 
them.  They  were  at  that  moment  pressed  by 
landlord,  baker,  and  ta.v-gatherer;  h.id  p.awned 
and  sold  everything  that  could  be  turned  into 
money  ;  were  absolutely  without  a  morsel  of 
food  for  themselves  or  family  ;  but  still  had 
not  recourse  to  begging.  iVs  a  general  fact, 
the  decent  poor  will  struggle  to  the  utmost, 
and  even/tvvV/;  rather  than  tuni  beggars."  ' 

What  an  admirable  foundation  of  virtue 
must  be  laid  in  those  minds  which  will  even 
thus  endure  the  horrors  of  death,  approaching 
with  all  the  torments  of  hunger  and  cold, 
rather  than  seek  to  relieve  themselves  by 
courses  reputed  disgraceful.  How  truly  has 
the  post  said — 
'  An  honest  man  is  still  an  unmov'd  rock, 

Wash'd   whiter,    but    not  shaken  with  the 
shock  ; 

Whose  heart  conceives  no  sinister  device. 

Fearless  he  plays  with  flames  and  treads 


Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of 
King  George  III.,  passing  through  the  Park 
in  a  chair,  saw  a  ragged  soldier  approaching 
him,  and  immediately  ordered  the  men  to 
stop.  '  Where  did  you  lose  your  arm,  my 
friend  ?'  said  the  prince.  '  At  Fontenoy,'  .said 
the  soldier.  '  You  look  pale  ;  are  you  in  bad 
health  ?'  '  Yes,  sir  ;  since  the  loss  of  my  arm 
I  have  remained  so  feeble  that  the  least 
labour  throws  me  into  a  fever.'  '  And  why 
have  you  not  applied  to  be  put  on  the  list  of 
out-pensioners?'  'I  have  been  promised 
that,'  said  the  soldier  ;  '  but  wanting  a  friend, 
many  others  less  miserable  h.ave  been  pre- 
ferred before  me.'  The  prince  immediately 
presented  the  poor  creature  with  four  guineas, 
saying,  '  My  friend,  come  and  see  me,  and  I 
will  endeavour  to  get  you  provided  for.' 

Christian  H.  of  Swe-den. 

Cicero  hassaid.  in  speaking  of  the  famous  Dic- 
tator Sylla,  Sullana  confers,  in  'piibus  omnia 
gctierc  ipsopmclarissi;na/iierunt  tuodcratioHC 
paiilo  mimis  temperata .'  Thisrefiection  is  per- 
haps still  more  applicable  to  Christian  II.,  the 
last  sovereign  of  the  three  united  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  The  object  of  the  Dictator  was  to 
preserve  and  augment  the  power  of  the  patri- 
cian order ;  and  Cicero,  one  of  that  order, 
could  not  help  judging  tenderly  of  a  tyranny 
which  operated  so  much  to  its  advantage. 
Christian,  on  the  contrary,  had  constantly  in 
view  the  enfranchisement  of  the  burgesses  and 
peasantry  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility.  Sylla  counted  among 
his  friends  all  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
education  and  knowledge.     Christian  had  all 
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that  class  of  men  for  his  enemies  ;  for  in  his 
time  none  but  nobles  and  ecclesiastics  knew 
how  to  read  or  write. 

Tile  only  contemporary  history  we  have  of 
Christian  was,  of  course,  furnished  by  men 
who  were  his  enemies  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to 
the  history  of  a  dethroned  prince,  written  by 
rebels  to  his  authority,  under  the  direction  of 
the  usurper  of  his  throne.  They  have  handed 
his  name  down  to  posterity  with  the  surname 
of  'The  Cruel  ;'  and  there  is  no  sort  of  atio- 
city,  however  incredible,  with  which  they  have 
not  endeavoured  to  sully  his  memory. 

The  best  criterion  to  which  we  can  refer  for 
the  character  of  a  monarch  and  of  his  govern- 
ment is  undoubtedly  the  body  of  laws  pub- 
lished during  his  reign.  The  defamers  of 
Christian  appear  to  have  found  it  to  their 
interest  to  use  every  possible  exertion  to  con- 
sign this  part  of  his  history  to  oblivion.  After 
Christian's  fall  the  amHitious  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Holstein,  his  uncle,  and  usurper  of  his 
throne,  not  content  with  abolishing  all  the 
laws  passed  by  Christian,  ordered  them  to  be 
publicly  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Neither  the  rage  of  man,  nor  the  wasting 
hand  of  time,  has  however  been  able  entirely 
to  cut  the  remembrance  of  them  from  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Some  copies  of  a  very  rare 
edition  of  these  laws,  printed  at  Copenhagen 
in  1684,  are  still  e.xtant  ;  and  they  may  be 
referred  to  for  positive  evidence  in  favour  of 
Christian's  character,  far  outweighing  all  the 
loose  and  aggravated  charges  which  prejudice 
and  malignity  have  been  able  to  heap  upon  it. 
Jn  this  collection,  not  one  law  is  to  be  found 
which  does  not  breathe  a  spirit  of  justice,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  make  all  his  subjects  par- 
ticipate equally  in  the  national  prosperity.  A 
few  examples  which  fall  particularly  under  our 
present  title,  will  suffice  to  show  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  government  of  Christian. 

Before  the  time  of  Christian,  the  peasants 
of  Scandinavia  were  considered  as  a  sort  of 
merchandize,  or  rather  as  beasts  of  burden, 
belonging  to  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  ex- 
clusive proprietors  of  all  lands.  The  lords  had 
even  usurped  the  right  of  selling  their  vassals 
and  their  offspring  at  pleasure.  A  law  of 
Christian  '  the  Cr//f/, '  freed  the  peasants  from 
this  shameful  state  of  slavery ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor re-established  it,  and  it  took  three  ages 
of  incessant  struggling  before  the  peasantry 
effected  that  emancipation  which  Christian 
had  spontaneously  designed  for  them. 

Among  other  innumer.able  abuses  which 
originated  in  the  night  of  time,  we  may  also 
rank  the  law  which  adjudged  to  the  owners  of 
lands  adjoining  the  sea  the  right  of  appro- 
priating all  shipwrecked  goods  .and  property. 
The  exercise  of  this  pretended  right  had  given 
rise  to  the  most  horrible  crimes.  The  bishops 
especially  were  accused  of  using  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  only  of  the  pirates  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers.  Christian  'the  Cruel'  issued  an 
edict  which  guaranteed  the  lives  and  proper- 
tics  of  persons  shipwrecked.  The  Bishops  oi 
Zutland  represented  to  his  majesty  that  this 
regulation  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  treasury 
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of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  per 
annum.  '  God  forbid,'  replied  Christian,  '  that 
I  should  enrich  myself  by  the  mitfortunes  of 
others.'  One  of  the  bishops  insolently  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  Christian,  in  which  he 
said  that  he  did  not  find  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures contained  anything  which  blamed  the 
droit  d'epave  (right  of  wreckage;.  Chri.stian, 
as  a  sufficient  answer,  returned  him  a  copy  of 
the  following  commandments  of  the  Deca- 
logue :— 

'Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.' 

'Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
To  vindicate  all  the  acts  of  this  monarch's 
reign  is  as  foreign  to  our  purpose  as  to  our 
opinions.  The  '  massacre  'as  it  has  been 
termed)  of  Stockholm,'  is  a  transaction  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  the' 
deepest  execration  ;  but  while  such  proofs  of 
deliberate  justice  and  humanity  on  the  part  of 
Christian  are  extant,  they  ought  to  incline  us 
to  be  .slow  in  believing  that  his  .share  in  that 
deed  of  iniquity  was  so  personal  as  his  enemies 
represent.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  enor- 
mity of  the  affair  has  been  most  grossly  exag- 
gerated, and  it  is  probable  that  impartial  his- 
tory may  yet  discover  that  Christian  was 
involved  in  it  more  through  the  machinations 
of  a  wicked  set  of  advisers,  than  from  the 
natural  impulses  of  his  own  breast. 


Coniiagration  of  Moscow. 

During  the  conflagration  of  ]\Io.scow,  a 
French  family,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  five  children,  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
smoking  ruins  of  their  habitation.  They  got 
outside  the  ruins,  and  protected  themselves 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  the  best 
manner  they  could.  A  party  of  Cossacks 
passing  killed  the  father.  The  mother  died 
next  day  from  grief  and  the  Inclemency  of  the 
weather.  A  Russian  courier  going  to  St. 
Petersburg  hearing  that  five  children  lay 
perishing  of  cold  and  hunger  on  the  road, 
humanely  took  them  into  his  travelling  vehicle, 
and  conveyed  them  safely  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Here  the  poor  fellow  exhibited  them  in  the 
market-place,  telling  every  one  their  lament- 
able story,  and  begging  for  a  father  and 
mother  to  them.  At  length,  a  French  mer- 
chant came ;  he  took  them  home,  supplied 
them  with  every  comfort,  and  finally  restored 
them  to  their  friends  in  France. 


Mrs.  Fry. 

About  four  years  ago,  Mrs.  Fry  was  induced 
to  visit  Newgate,  by  the  representations  of 
its  state  made  by  some  persons  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Slie  found  the  female  side  in  a 
situation  which  no  language  can  describe. 
Nearly  three  hundred  women  .sent  there  for 
every  gradation  of  crime,  some  untried  and 
some  under  sentence  of  death,  were  crowded 
together  in  the  two  wards  and  two  cells,  which 
are  now  appropriated  to  the  untried  alone,  and 
are  found  quite  inadequate  to  contaia  even  the 
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diminished  number.  Every  one,  even  the 
governor,  was  reluctant  to  go  amongst  them. 
He  persuaded  Mrs.  Fry  to  leave  her  watch  in 
the  olfice,  telling  her  that  even  his  iiresencc 
would  not  prevent  its  being  lorn  from  her. 
She  saw  enough  to  convince  her  that  every- 
thing bad  was  going  on.  '  In  short,'  said  she 
to  her  friend  Mr.  Bu.vton,  in  giving  him  this 
accoinit,  "all  1  tell  thee  is  a  f^iint  picture  of  the 
reality ;  the  tilth,  the  closeness  of  the  rooms, 
the  ferocious  manners,  and  expressions  of  the 
women  towards  each  other,  and  the  abandoned 
wickedness  which  everything  bespoke,  are 
quite  indescribable.'  One  act  of  which  Mr. 
Buxton  was  informed  from  another  quarter, 
marks  the  degree  of  wretchedness  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  Two  women  were  seen 
in  the  act  of  stripping  a  dead  child,  for  the 
purpose  of  clothing  a  living  one  ! 

Circumstances  rendered  any  effort  on  Mrs. 
Fry's  part  to  reform  this  den  of  iniquity  im- 
possible at  this  time ;  but  about  Christmas, 
1816,  she  resumed  her  visits,  and  succeeded  in 
forming  a  Ladies'  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  eleven  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  to  whom  the  sheriffs 
and  governor  delegated  every  necessary  au- 
thority for  carrying  into  effect  the  benevolent 
plan  which  they  had  conceived,  of  restoring 
the  degraded  portion  of  their  sex  confined 
within  the  walls  of  Newgate  to  the  paths  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 

After  a  year  of  unceasing  labour  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Fr)%  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  they  had  the  noble  satisfaction  of 
exhibiting  one  of  the  most  amazing  transfor- 
mations which  was  perhaps  ever  effected  in 
the  condition  of  a  number  of  human  beings. 
'Riot,  licentiousness,  and  filth,'  says  ]Mr. 
Buxton,  '  were  exchanged  for  order,  sobriety, 
and  comparative  neatness,  in  the  chamber,  the 
apparel,  and  the  persons  of  the  prisoners. 
'I  here  was  no  more  to  be  seen  an  assemblage 
of  abandoned  and  shameless  creatures,  half 
naked  and  half  drunk,  rather  demanding  t'nan 
requesting  charity.  The  prison  no  longer  re- 
sounded with  obscenity,  and  imprecations,  and 
licentious  songs.  To  use  the  strong  but  just 
expression  of  one  who  knew  the  prison  well, 
' '  this  hell  upon  earth"  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  an  industrious  manufactory,  or  a  well-regu- 
lated family.' 

'  It  will  naturally  be  asked,'  says  INIr.  Bux- 
ton, '  how  and  by  what  vital  principles  was 
the  reformation  in  Newgate  accomplished? 
How  were  a  few  ladies  of  no  extraordinary  in- 
fluence, unknown  even  by  name  to  the  magis- 
trates of  the  metropolis,  enabled  with  such 
facility  to  guide  those  who  had  baffled  all 
authority,  and  defied  all  the  menaces  of  the 
law — how  was  it  that  they 

'Wielded  at  will  this  fierce  democracy?' 

How  did  they  divest  habit  of  its  influence  ? 
By  what  charm  did  they  transform  vice  into 
virtue,  riot  into  order?  A  visit  to  Newgate 
explained  all.  I  found  that  the  ladies  ruled 
by  the  law  of  kindness,  written  in  their  hearts, 
and  displayed  in  their  actions.  They  spoke  to 
the  prisoners  with  affection  mixed  with  pru- 


dence. These  nad  long  been  rejected  by  all 
reputable  society  It  was  long  since  they  had 
heard  the  voice  of  real  compassion,  or  seen  the 
exanii)le  of  real  virtue.  They  had  steeled 
their  minds  against  the  terrors  of  punishment ; 
but  they  were  melted  at  the  warning  voice  of 
those  who  felt  for  their  sorrows,  while  they 
gently  reproved  their  misdeeds ;  and  that 
virtue  which  discovered  itself  in  such  amiable 
exertions  for  them,  recommended  itself  to  their 
imitation  with  double  attractions.' 


Woman. 

'  The  world  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a  wild, 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigh'd  till  woman  smil'd.' 
Camphkll: 
'  I  have  alwaysremarked,',saysthecelebrated 
traveller  Ledyard,  '  that  women  in  all  countries 
arc  civil,  obliging,  tender,  and  humane.  To 
a  woman,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  I  never 
addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency 
and  friendship  without  receiving  a  decent  and 
friendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been 
otherwise.  In  wandering  over  the  barren 
plains  of  inhospitable  Denmark ;  through 
honest  Sweden,  and  frozen  Lapland  ;  rude  and 
churlLsh  Finland  :  unprincipled  Russia  ;  and 
the  widespread  regions  of  the  wandering 
Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  the 
women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and 
uniformly  so  ;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue  (so 
worthy  the  appellation  of  benevolence',  these 
actions  have  been  performed  in  so  free  and 
kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the 
sweetest  draught ;  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the 
coarsest  morsel  with  a  double  relish.' 


Hospital  Nun.s, 


Louis  XVI.  wishing  to  improve  the  state  of 
the  hospitals  in  France  sent  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  England,  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  such  establishments 
were  conducted  there.  The  commissioners 
praised  them  ;  but  remarked  that  two  things 
were  wanting  ;  the  zeal  of  the  French  paro- 
chial clergy,  and  the  charity  of  the  hospital 
nuns.  '  We  have  found,  by  sorrowful  ex- 
perience,'said  M.  Portalis,  'that  mercenaries, 
without  any  motive  of  feeling  to  attach  them 
constantly  to  their  duty,  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  persons  animated  by  a  spirit  of  reli- 
gion, that  is  to  say.  by  a  principle  which 
raises  the  individuals  above  the  ordinary 
sentiments  of  nature,  which  encounters  cheer- 
fully every  sort  of  .sacrifice,  and  which  is 
capable  of  braving  all  the  perils  and  di.sgusts 
inseparable  from  attendance  on  a  sick  ward. 

Rigid  Methodist. 

If  there  is  one  virtue  more  than  another  in 
which  all  the  distinctions  of  country  or  religion 
are  forgotten,  it  is  that  of  humanity.  The 
truly  humane  or  benevolent  mind  seeks  only 
to  find  distress,  and  to  relieve  it.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  company  of  strolling  players  who 
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had  gone  to  a  little  village  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  did  not  meet  with  en- 
couragement sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  expenses  at  the  public  house  where  they 
had  taken  up  their  abode.     This  coming  to 

the  ears  of  Mr. ,  a  rigid  mcthodist,  who 

had  never  seen  a  play  in  his  life,  and  who  liad 
strictly  enjoined  his  family  not  to  go  to  one, 
he  secretly  sent  for  forty  tickets,  the  price  of 
which  relieved  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  company.  Another  night's  entertainments 
were  announced,  and  attended  with  ap- 
parently no  better  success,  as  their  generous 
benefactor  had  destroyed  every  ticket  ;  and 
ultimately  they  found  themselves  relieved 
without  ever  knowing  to  whom  they  were 
indebted.  

Female  Infanticide. 

The  systematic  murder  of  female  infants  by 
their  parents  was  openly  avowed  and  defended 
by  the  Jarejahs,  a  leading  tribe  in  Guzerat, 
and  practised  to  a  dreadful  e.xtent  in  India. 
The  prevalence  of  so  mons'.rous  a  custom  was 
questioned,  until  full  evidence  of  its  truth  was 
obtained  by  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
year  1800.  Colonel  Walker,  the  British  mili- 
tary resident  at  Guzerat,  was  then  directed 
to  interfere  for  the  abolition  of  so  much 
barbarity.  With  difficulty  he  prevailed  on 
the  Jarejahs  to  listen  to  him.  The  excuses 
they  made  were  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
providing  females  with  husbands  of  suitable 
rank.  Affection,  humanity,  or  a  sense  of 
duty  were  seldom  found  by  Colonel  Walker 
to  be  the  inducements  to  the  saving  of  the 
extremely  few  females  who  were  permitted  to 
escape  the  general  fate.  He  met  with  only 
two  instances  that  could  be  imputed  to  such 
motives,  and  the  one  of  them  was  afforded  by 
a  professed  robber  of  the  name  of  Hutaji. 
The  profession  which  he  followed  did  not 
prevent  Colonel  Walker  from  conversing  v/ith 
him  ;  and,  with  the  aspect  and  manners  of  a 
barbarian,  he  found  him  possessed  of  all  the 
feelings  of  natural  affection,  which  led  him  to 
cherish  two  daughters,  in  opposition  to  the 
usages  and  prejudices  of  his  tribe.  They  were 
between  six  and  eight  years  of  age  when  they 
were  brought  to  Colonel  Walker  to  be  vac- 
cinated. These  girls  wore  turbans,  and  were 
habited  like  boys  ;  and  as  if  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  their  sex,  assured  the  colonel 
that  they  were  not  girls  ;  and  with  infantine 
simplicity  appealed  to  their  father,  who  ten- 
derly caressed  them,  to  corroborate  the 
assertion. 

Colonel  Walker,  with  the  most  humane  and 
praiseworthy  exertions,  endeavoured  toindvicc 
the  Jarejahs  of  Guzerat  to  relinquish  in- 
fanticide ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1S07 
that  he  obtained  from  Jehaji,  a  Jarejah  chief. 
the  following  letter  : 

'  You  have  often  urged  me  to  adopt  some 
course  to  preserve  my  daughters,  and  I  am 
convinced  you  look  upon  me  as  your  own, 
when  you  desire  me  to  do  this  ;  but  the 
Jarejahs  have  from  ancient  limes  killed  their 
daughters,  and   I  cannot  fir.^l  set  a  ncv,-  ex- 


ample. I  am  much  annoyed  by  Mallia  ;  if 
therefore  you  reduce  Mallia,  and  keep  it 
subject  to  the  Company,  or  give  it  to  me,  as 
well  as  restore  Horalla,  if  you  .should  favour 
me  so  much,  my  present  distress  will  be  re- 
moved, and  I  will  meet  your  wishes  in  pre- 
serving my  daughters.' 

By  this  paper,  the  inviolability  of  the  prin- 
ciple was  given  up,  and  Colonel  Walker  was 
induced  to  apply  to  the  mother  of  the  chief ; 
but  she  declared  that  the  Jarejahs  had  never 
reared  their  daughters,  nor  could  it  now  be 
the  case.  At  length,  he  obtained  from  Jehaji 
himself  a  writing  to  the  following  effect  : 
'  From  motives  of  friendship,  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company  have  urged  me  to  pre- 
serve my  daughters  ;  to  this  I  consent,  if  the 
chiefs  of  Nowanaggar  and  Goudar  agree.'  By 
the  influence  of  a  Brahmin,  the  Goudar  chief 
was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  a 
formal  obligation,  to  renounce  for  ever  the 
practice  of  infanticide.  This  was  readily 
signed  by  all  the  chiefs,  except  one,  who  at 
length  also  consented,  and  the  happiest  effects 
were  immediately  experienced.  The  annual 
amount  of  female  infanticides  in  Guzerat  had 
been  estimated  3Xjivc  thousand ;  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1808,  three  only  appeared  to  have 
been  committed  from  the  date  of  the  above 
paper,  and  one  of  them  rested  merely  on 
report. 

In  a  subsequent  expedition  through  that 
part  of  the  country,  Colonel  Walker,  on  his 
halt  at  Dherole,  had  all  the  neighbouring 
Jarejahs  who  preserved  their  children  brought 
to  his  tent.  He  well  describes  his  emotions 
on  the  occasion,  and  the  gratification  he  ex- 
perienced in  observing  the  triumph  of  nature, 
feeling,  and  parental  affection  over  prejudice 
and  a  horrid  superstition  ;  and  that  those  who 
but  a  short  period  befori"  would  have  doomed 
their  infants  to  destruction  without  compunc- 
tion, .should  thus  glory  in  their  preservation. 
The  Jarejah  fathers  Mho  were  with  such 
difficulty  brought  to  listen  to  the  preservation 
of  their  daughters,  tw-.v  exhibited  them  with 
pride  and  fondness.  Their  mothers  placed 
their  infants  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Walker, 
and  called  on  him  and  their  gods  to  protect 
what  he  alone  had  taught  them  tn  preserve  ; 
and  these  infants  they  emphatically  called  his 
children. 

These,  indeed,  are  conquests  which  do 
honour  to  the  British  name  ;  and  arc  the 
noblest  employment  of  superior  power  and 
civilization.  May  the  history  of  India  con- 
tinue to  afford  repeated  instances  of  the  same 
exalted  use  of  victory  and  ascendancy  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  ! 


Wisliart,  the  Scotch  Reformer. 

When  Wishart  was  at  one  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ayr,  hcreccived  intelligence  that 
a  contagious  distemper  had  proved  very  Tatal 
in  Dundee.  He  immediately  went  thither, 
that  he  might  administer  consolation  to  the 
sufferers.  He  strengthened  their  fortitude  by 
the   prospects   which   religion   discloses  ;    he 
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prevented  all  unnecessarj-  intercourse  between 
the  healthy  and  the  sick  ;  and  he  relieved  the 
urgent  wants  of  those  whose  severe  poverty 
rendered  the  visitation  of  disease  doubly  dis- 
tressing. Such  beneficence  alleviatnig  to 
multitudes  the  severity  of  pain,  and  the  an- 
guish of  affliction,  was  repaid  by  the  warmest 
gratitude  ;  and  the  feelmgs  with  which  he  was 
now  almost  universally  regarded  gave  an 
energy  to  his  instructions,  which  alike  im- 
pressed the  understanding  and  afTected  the 
heart.  His  enemies,  afraid  to  have  recourse 
to  open  violence,  attempted  to  assassinate 
him.  A  priest,  impelled  either  by  his  own 
g'oomy  bigotrj'  or  employed,  as  has,  though 
without  any  sutiicient  authority,  been  surmised 
by  Cardinal  Beaton,  resolved  to  accomplish 
his  destruction.  For  that  purpose  the  priest 
placed  himself  one  day  that  Wishart  was 
preaching  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  with  .a 
dagger  concealed  under  his  robe.  Either  the 
agitation  of  his  countenance,  or  the  peculiarity 
of  his  appearance,  happily  fi.\ed  t-he  attention 
of  Wishart ;  and  as  he  descended  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit,  he  v.ith  much  presence  of  mind 
.seized  the  hand  which  grasped  the  weapon 
intended  for  his  destruction.  The  criminal, 
dismayed  at  this  intrepidity,  fell  at  his  feet 
and  acknowledged  his  guilt.  The  multitude, 
agitated  and  inflamed  by  such  depravity, 
would  at  once  have  sacrificed  the  wretch  to 
their  resentment  had  not  Wishart  restrained 
their  violence.  He  clasped  the  culprit  in  his 
arms,  that  he  might  ensure  his  protection  ; 
and  calling  out  to  the  people,  declared  that 
since  he  had  escaped  injurj-,  he  ought  to  feel 
gr.ateful  for  an  incident  wliich  showed  him 
what  he  had  to  fear  from  the  inveterate  ani- 
mosity of  his  persecutors. 


phatic   way,    'If  Dr.    Dodd    be    saved,    the 
Perrcaus  have  been  murdered.' 

Words  of  awful  potency  I  greater  surely 
than  the  speaker  intended  them  to  have,  since 
not  only  was  Dr.  Dodd  doomed  to  suffer,  hut 
mercy  has.  down  to  the  present  moment  June 
1817],  been  uniformly  denied  to  everj'  haple.-^s 
and  unfortunate  wretch  against  whom  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  of  forgerj-  has  been  found. 

Too  miich  care  cannot  certainly  betaken  for 
the  security  of  private  property,  especially  in 
a  commercial  country  like  Britain  ;  but  might 
not  a  humane  and  enlightened  legislature  de- 
vise other  means  of  punishment  for  the  viola- 
tion of  it,  equally  salutarj'  and  efficacious, 
without  involving  the  e.\tinction  of  talent  and 
of  life  ?  It  has  been  a  question  of  great  doubt 
with  many  eminent  philosophers,  whether  a 
human  tribunal  is  justified  in  depriving  a  man 
of  life  in  any  case,  save  that  of  murder  ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  it  can  only  be  justifiable  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  politically  necessary. 
But  where  can  be  the  political  necessity  of 
putting  to  death  for  forgery,  when  we  find 
that  it  has  not  prevented  the  crime  from  being 
one  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  it  ever 
was  before? 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  celebrated  '  Utopia,'' 
e.xpresses  himself  on  this  .subject  in  the  follow- 
ing just  and  forcible  manner: 

'  C)ur  way  of  punishing  thieves  (and  forgers 
arc  but  thieves)  is  neither  just  in  itself,  nor 
good  for  the  public  ;  for  as  the  severity  is  too 
great,  so  the  remedy  cannot  prove  effectual  ,- 
simple  theft  not  being  so  great  a  crime  that  it 
ought  to  cost  a  man  his  life  ;  nor  any  punish- 
ment, how  severe  .soever,  being  able  to  re- 
strain those  from  robbery  who  cannot  find  out 
any  other  way  of  livelihood.  In  this  not  only 
Erigland,  but  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
imitates  some  ill  masters,  that  are  readier  to 
chastise  their  scholars  than  to  teach  them. 
There  are  dreadful  punishments  enacted 
against  thieves,  but  it_  were  much  better  to 
make  such  good  provisions  by  vifiich  every 
vinii  might  be  J>Ht  in  a  vietliod  hmu  to  live, 
niid  so  he  j>resc7iwd  f7-o>n  the  fatal  necessity 
of  stealing,  and  of  dying  for  it.' 


Denial  of  Mercy  in  Cases  of 
Forgery. 

' —  Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likcst  gods. 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.' 

Shaksi'E.are. 

The  first  victims  to  the  law  making  forgery 
a  capital  offence  were  the  brothers  Perreau. 
There  were  circumstances  attending  their 
guilt  which  might  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
duce a  mitigation  of  their  punishment  ;  and 
had  their  crime  been  anything  else  than 
forgerj',  would  most  probably  have  done  so  ; 
but  the  stern  and  unyielding  counsels  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  stopped  the  current  of 
compassion  in  the  breasts  of  the  privy  council ; 
and  the  king,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
mildness  of  his  nature,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
let  the  law  take  its  course. 

The  next  most  remarkable  sufferer  was 
Dr.  Dodd,  a  man  whose  great  talents  and 
amiable  qualities  had  at  once  benefited  and 

endeared  him  to  .society.  The  interest  used  stituted  the  whole  of  his  property.  The... 
to  save  his  life  was  beyond  all  example;  but  I  were  all  he  seemed  to  desire.  While  his  goats 
no   human    interposition,   it   appeared,   could     fed   among     the    rocks    and    wide-extended 


The  Misanthrope. 

About_  forty  years  ago  there  lived  in  the 
highest  farm  of  Clenorcfiay  a  singular  charac- 
ter of  the  n,ame  of  Angus  Roy  Fletcher.  At 
a  distance  from  social  life,  he  had  his  residence 
in  the  wildest  and  most  remote  parts  of  the 
lofty  mountains  which  separate  the  county  of 
Glenorchay  from  that  of  Rannoch.  The  dog 
was  his  sole,  though  faithful  attendant;  the 
gun  and  dirk  his  constant  companions.  He 
made  his  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
A  few  goats,  the  dog,  the  gun,  the  spear,  and 
the  dirk,  a  belted  plaid  'hose  and  brogs,  con- 
stituted the  whole   of  hii 


.avail.  The  execution  .>f  the  Perreaus  v.as 
held  to  be  a  precedent  from  which  there  was 
no  possibility  of  departing.  Lord  Thurlow 
being  reported  to  have  said  in  his  usual  em- 


heaths,  he  would  .'angc  the  hill  and  the  forest 
in  pursuit  of  game.  He  would  return  to  his 
little  flock  in  the  evening,  lead  them  to  his 
solitary  hut,  milk  them  with  his  own  hand ; 
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and  after  making  a  comfortaWe  meal  of  what  l  dashed  them  to  pieces.     Shortly  after,  when 


_  c  he  had  caught,  and  of  the  milk  of  hi 
goats,  he  would  lay  himself  down  to  rest  in 
the  midst  of  them.  He  desired  not  to  asso- 
ciate with  any  of  his  own  species,  either  man 
or  woman  ;  and  yet  if  the  step  of  a  wandering 
stranger  happened  to  approach  his  little  hut, 
Angus  Roy  was  humane  and  hospitable  to  a 
high  degree.  Whatever  he  possessed,  even 
to  the  last  morsel,  he  would  cheerfully  bestow 
on  his  guest ;  at  a  time  loo  when  he  knew 
not  where  to  purchase  or  procure  the  next 
meal  for  him.self  Strange  that  a  man  who 
apparently  had  no  affection  for  .society,  should 
be  .so  much  dispo.sed  to  e.'kcrcise  one  of  its 
noblest  virtues ! 


Sir  Samuel  Hood,  Bart. 

This  gallant  officer,  when  commanding  the 
Jiitio  oi\  the  Jamaica  station  in  1791,  exhibited 
a  noble  instance  of  intrepidity  and  humanity. 
The  ship  was  lyingin  St.  Anne's  Harbour,  when 
a  raft,  with  three  persons  upon  it,  was  disco- 
vered at  a  great  distance.  The  weather  was  ex- 
ceedingly stormy  ;  and  the  waves  broke  with 
such  violence  as  to  leave  little  hope  that  the 
unfortunate  men  upon  it  could  long  survive. 
Captain  Hood  instantly  ordered  out  one  of  his 
ship's  boats  to  endeavour  to  rescue  them  ;  but 
the  sea  ran  so  high  that  the  crew  declared  the 
attempt  impracticable,  and  refused  to  expose 
themselves  to  what  they  considered  certain 
destruction.  The  captain  immediately  leaped 
into  the  boat,  declaring  that  he  would  never 
order  them  on  any  service  in  which  he  would 
not  himself  venture.  The  effect  was  such  as 
might  be  expected  ;  there  is  no  danger  that  a 
British  sailor  will  not  share  with  his  captain  ; 
all  now  were  eager  to  offer  themselves.  The 
boat  pushed  off,  and  reached  the  raft  with 
much  difficulty,  and  saved  the  exhausted  men, 
who  still  clung  to  it.  The  House  of  Asseml.'ly 
of  Jamaica,  to  testify  their  sense  of  this  un- 
daunted exertion  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
presented  Captain  Hood  with  a  sword  of  the 
value  of  two  hundred  guineas 


Torture  Abolished. 

A  Russian,  who  was  suspected  of  having 
wilfully  set  fire  to  a  house,  was  doomed  to 
undergo  the  torture,  and  expired  under  its 
torments,  as.serting  his  innocence  with  his  last 
breath.  Alexander  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance  than  he  puljlished  an 
edict,  by  which  the  torture  is  for  ever  abolished 
in  Russia. 

Music,  the  Handmaid  of  Mercy. 

!>  '  He  chose  a  mournful  muse. 

Soft  pity  to  infuse.'  Dkvden. 
The  citizens  of  Antioch,  irritated  by  some 
exactions  which  the  Emperor  'rhcodosius  had 
imposed  on  them,  broke  out  into  open  revolt, 
and  among  other  excesses,  pulled  (h>wn  the 
statues   of  the   empcvr    .uul    cmpvcs,    and 


the  heat  of  their  fury  was  past,  they  began  to 
repent  their  indiscretion,  and  to  be  fdled  with 
alarm  for  the  danger  into  which  they  had 
I  rought  themselves  and  their  city.  Flavianus, 
their  bishop,  took  a  journey  to  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  appease  Thcodosius  ;  but  the 
emperor  repelled  indignantly  all  his  supplica- 
tions, and  avowed  that  nothing  but  the  most 
.signal  vengeance  would  satisfy  him  fur  the 
insult  which  he  had  put  upon  his  crown  anil 
dignity.  The  good  bishop  was  in  despair  at 
'he  danger  which  seemed  impending  over  his 
llock  ;  but.  being  a  man  of  lively  fancy,  and 
learning  that  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit, 
while  feasting,  of  having  a  number  of  young 
boys  to  sing  to  him,  he  conceived  the  idea  01 
making  yet  another  appeal,  through  the 
medium  of  mu.sic's  almighty  influence,  '.o  the 
sensibilities  of  the  emperor's  heait.  He  pre- 
vailed with  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
songsters  to  place  them  under  his  direction  for 
a  short  time  ;  during  which  he  taught  them  to 
sing  in  mournful  strains  the  woes  of  the 
Antiochians  ;  the  sorrow  they  felt  for  their 
transgressions,  and  their  despair  at  having 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  their  prince. 
A.  day  was  at  length  lixed,  on  which  they 
were  to  try  the  effect  of  their  lesson  on  the  ear 
of  the  emperor.  The  attention  of  Theodosius 
was  instantly  arrested  by  the  peculiar  pathos 
of  the  strains  addressed  to  him  ;  he  soon  dis- 
cerned the  import  of  the  supplication  which 
they  conveyed,  yet  continued  to  listen  to  them 
with  undiminished  fascination  ;  and  ^uch  at 
last  was  the  effect  they  produced,  that  water- 
ing the  cup  of  vvine  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
with  his  warm  tears,  he  forgot  all  the  displea- 
sure he  had  conceived  against  the  Antiochians, 
and  called  aloud,  that  '  the  City  of  Antioch 
was  forgiven.' 


Russian  OtScer. 

A  young  officer  of  the  police  who,  at  the 
setting  in  of  the  winter,  was  stationed  on  the 
quay  at  the  Neva,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  river  until 
sufficiently  frozen,  discovered  a  person  who 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  guanl  sink 
through  the  ice.  Regardless  of  danger  he 
plunged  in  and  .saved  him.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  passing  at  the  time,  addressed  tfe 
officer  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  gave  him 
a  ring  Irom  his  finger,  and  promoted  him. 


Russian  Serfs, 

A  letter  from  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  a 
nobleman  on  whom  he  had  conferred  a  patri- 
monial estate,  has  this  fine  conclusion  : 

'  The  peasants  of  Russia  are  for  the  greater 
part  slaves  ;  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  the  degradation  and  miserj'  of 
such  a  state.  1  liave  sworn  therefore  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  wretched  beings, 
and  have  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  not  to 
dispose  of  peasants  as  a  property.  This  estate 
is  .granted  to  yourself  and  your  nostcrity  as  a 
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tenure  for  life,  which  is  a  tenure  differing  in 
this  point  alone  from  the  generality,  that  the 
/•ciisatits  cannot  be  sold  or  alienated  as  beasts 
of  burden.  You  know  my  motives.  I  am 
co:n-inccd  you  would  act  in  the  same  manner 
Vicre  you  in  my  place." 

A  nobleman  in  the  government  of  Woroncsc 
had  bought  si.\  thousand  peasants  of  Prince 
'I'nibeczkoi  ;  and  at  the  instance  of  Alexander 
offered  them  their  freedom,  on  condition  of 
their  making  good  the  purchas.;  money,  which 
they  did  most  joyfully,  and  built  a  church,  to 
which  thcv  gave  the  name  of  their  benefactor. 


King  Robert  of  France. 

Cassaubon,  in  his  treatise  on  th.e  Passions, 
relata;  the  following  pleasing  anecdote  of 
Robert,  one  of  the  greatest  monarchs  that 
ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  France.  Having 
once  surprised  a  rogue  who  !iad  cut  away  the 
half  of  his  mantle,  he  took  no  other  notice  of 
the  offence  than  by  saying  mildly  to  him, 
'  Save  thyself,  sinner,  and  leave  the  rest  for 
another  who  may  have  need  of  it.' 


j  whom  his  care  hath  so  long  preserved  through 
so  many  perils? 

Father — We  thank  you  that  you  feel  an.\ious 
to  do  all  you  can  to  the  perishing  ruins  of  your 
red  children.  We  hope,  father,  you  will 
make  a  fence  strong  and  high  around  us  that 
wicked  white  men  may  not  devour  us  at  once, 
but  let  us  live  as  long  as  we  can.  We  are 
persuaded  you  will  do  this  for  us,  becau.se  our 
field  is  laid  waste  and  trodden  down  by  every 
beast  :  we  are  feeble,  and  cannot  resist  them. 
Father —  We  are  persuaded  yon  -uitl  do  this 

for  the  sake  o/  our  white  brothers,  lest  God, 
who  has  appeared  so  st>on^  in  building  up 
zuhite  men  and  pulling  do^vn  Indians,  should 
turn  his  hand,  and  I'isit  our  white  brothers 

for  their  sins,  and  call  them  to  an  account 

for  all  the  wi-ongs  they  Iiavc  done  thcni,  and 
all  the  7vrongs  they  have  not  pre^iented  that 
was  in  tlteir  power  to  prevent,  to  their  poor 
red  brotlicrs  who  haz'c  no  helper. 


Seneca  Indians. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  North  America  have,  with  but  a 
few  exceptions,  received  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  usurped  their  domain,  little  else 
but  reiterated  wrongs  and  outrage.  Whole 
nations  of  them  have  been  already  so  entirely 
exterminated  that  no  traces  of  them  now  re- 
main except  their  names  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  same  system  which  has  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  produced  such  destruc- 
tion, is  still,  with  but  little  exception,  in  full 
operation,  and  must,  if  not  speedily  arrested, 
sweep  from  existence  the  few  scattered  tribes 
which  yet  sur\-ive,  we  think  it  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  deepest  regret  in  every  benevolent 
mind,  and  to  awaken  a  strong  feeling  of  com- 
miseration and  tenderness  towards  this  help- 
less and  oppressed  part  of  the  great  family  of 
mankind.  The  voice  of  the  oppressed  never, 
perhaps,  spoke  to  the  ear  of  the  oppressor  in 
a  tone  of  more  sublime  reproach,  than  is  dis- 
played in  the  following  passages  of  an  address 
which  the  Seneca  Indians  presented  to  Go- 
vernor Clinton  of  New  York,  on  the  subject 
of  their  condition  and  prospects,  in  the  month 
of  Februan,-,  i8iS. 

Father — We  feel  that  the  hand  of  our  God 
has  long  been  heavy  on  his  red  children.  For 
our  sins  he  has  brought  us  low,  and  caused  us 
to  melt  away  before  our  white  brothers,  as 
snow  before  the  fire.  His  ways  are  perfect ; 
he  regardeth  not  the  complexion  of  men.  God 
is  terrible  in  judgment.  All  men  ought  to  fear 
before  him.  He  putteth  down  and  buildeth 
up.  and  none  can  resist  him. 

Father — The  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  is 
strong  ;  this  is  our  confidence.  He  hath  power 
to  build  up  as  well  as  to  pull  down.  Will  he 
keep  his  anger  for  ever?  Will  he  pursue  to 
destruction  the  workmanship  of  his  own  hand, 
and  strike  off  a  race  of  men  from  the  earth. 


Mysterious  Benefactor. 

In  the  year  1720,  celebrated  for  the  burst- 
ing of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  a  gentleman 
called  late  in  the  evening  at  the  banking- 
house  of  Messrs.  Hankeyand  Co.  He  was  in 
a  coach,  but  refused  to  get  out ;  and  desired 
that  one  of  the  partners  of  the  house  would 
come  to  him  ;  into  whose  hands,  when  he 
appeared,  he  put  a  parcel,  very  carefully 
sealed  up,  and  desired  that  it  might  be  taken 
care  of  till  he  should  call  again,  which  would 
be  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  A  few  days 
passed  away  ;  a  few  weeks  ;  a  few  months  ; 
but  the  stranger  never  returned.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  or  third  year,  the  partners 
agreed  to  open  this  mysterious  parcel,  when 
they  found  it  to  contain  .£30,000,  with  a 
letter,  stating  that  it  had  been  obtained  by 
the  South  Sea  speculation ;  and  directing 
that  it  should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of 
three  trustees,  whose  names  were  mentioned, 
and  the  interest  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  A  direction  which,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  has  been  most  faithfully  obeyed. 

General  Mina. 

General  Mina,  who  acted  so  distinguished  a 
part  during  the  late  war  in  Spain,  and  was 
afterwards  treated  so  ungratefully,  gained 
as  much  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  by 
his  amiable  qualities  as  by  his  nfilitary 
achievements.  When  he  was  compelled  to 
quit  that  country  he  had  so  nobly  fought  to 
liberate,  he  took  with  him  a  boy  v.'hom  he 
had  brought  up.  This  boy  was  the  son  of  a 
French  subaltern  who,  in  a  sudden  retreat 
from  the  Spaniards,  had  left  the  child  be- 
hind. Mina  passing  by  immediately  after- 
wards with  his  staff,  heard  the  cries  of  the 
child  sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  side  of  the 
road  ;  he  went  up  to  him,  and  finding  that 
the  boy  was  forsaken  by  his  father,  he  felt 
compassion  for  him,  promised  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  parent,  took  him  along  with  him, 
and  provided  for  his  education.  When  Mina 
reached  Paris,  for  he  was  obliged  to  seek  re- 
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fuge  among  the  very  people  against  whom  he 
had  valiantly  contended,  he  was  accompanied 
by  this  boy  and  four  aides-de-camp.  As  soon 
as  his  name  was  known,  he  wa>  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  an  adjutant-general 
of  the  National  Guard.  While  he  remained 
here,  he  related  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
found  the  boy  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him.  The  adjutant-general  interrogated  the 
boy ;  his  father  was  found  out,  and  sent  for. 
The  boy  recognised  him,  and  e.xclaimcd, 
'  Oh,  that's  my  father  !'  rushing  into  his  arms. 
The  father  now  became  sensible  that  it  was 
his  long-lost  child.  The  whole  company  were 
deeply  affected  by  this  scene,  and  testified 
their  sympathy  in  the  raptures  of  the  father 
and  the  youth.  Mina  sat  for  some  time  in 
silence ;  but  when  the  French  officer  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  tumult  of 
his  joy,  he  rose,  and  turning  towards  him, 
addressed  him  in  an  impressive  manner  on 
the  duties  of  a  parent  :  and  at  the  same  time 
delineated  in  such  glowing  colours  his  mis- 
conduct towards  his  helpless  child,  that  the 
old  soldier  testified  the  severest  sorrow  for 
his  hard-hearted  behaviour,  and  promised, 
with  tears,  to  atone  for  his  cruelty  by  his 
future  paternal  attention,  provided  his  son 
was  given  up  to  him  again.  '  You  left  him,' 
replied  Mina,  '  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ; 
but  I  brought  him  up  like  my  own  child  ;  I 
give  him  back  to  you  ;  now  complete  what  I 
have  begun.'  He  thereupon  deUvered  the 
boy  to  his  father,  while  all  present  were 
moved  by  his  dignity  and  hiunanity. 

Benedictine  Abbot. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, when  the  throne  and  the  altar  had  been 
overturned,  and  the  infuriated  spirit  of  devas- 
tation was  wasting  the  distant  provinces,  a 
Benedictine  monastery  in  the  department  of 
La  Vendee  was  entered  by  a  tumultuous 
band ;  the  brotherhood  was  treated  with  the 
most  wanton  and  unprovoked  cruelty  ;  and 
the  work  of  demolition  and  plunder  was  pur- 
suing an  uninterrupted  course  when  a  large 
body  of  the  inhabitants  rallied,  drove  the 
despoilers  from  the  place,  and  secured  the 
ringleaders,  whom  they  would  have  punished 
most  promptly  had  not  the  venerable  abbot, 
who  had  received  the  most  wanton  iixiignities 
from  these  very  leaders,  rushed  forward  to 
protect  them.  '  I  thank  you,  my  children,' 
.said  he,  '  for  your  generous  and  seasonable 
interference.  Let  us  show  the  superiority  of 
the  religion  we  possess  by  displaying  our 
clemency,  and  sufferuig  them  to  depart.  The 
ruffians  felt  so  overpowered  by  the  abbot's 
humanity  that  they  fell  at  his  feet,  and  en- 
treated his  forgiveness  and  benediction. 


Loss  of  the  Sliip  Wager. 

In  the  year  1742,  the  ship  U'agcr,  belonging 
to  Admiral  Anson's  squadron,  was  lost  near 
Cape  Horn.  The  captain,  lieutenant,  and 
two    midshipmen,    after    travelling    fourteen 


months  through  the  country  of  the  wild  In- 
dians, where  they  endured  innumerable  hard- 
ships and  dangers,  were  made  prisoners  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  carried  to  Valparaiso. 
The  President  no  sooner  heard  of  their  mis- 
fortunes than  he  gave  them  a  kind  reception, 
allowing  them  eighteen  reals  a  day  for  their 
maintenance,  the  liberty  of  the  city  upon 
their  parole,  with  a  general  invitation  to  his 
table. 


Live  and  Let  Live. 

Dr.  Wilson,  the  late  worthy  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man,  sent  once  for  his  tailor  to 
make  him  a  cloak,  and  desired  it  might  have 
only  one  loop  and  button.  The  tailor  sub- 
mitted to  his  venerable  customer,  that  if  that 
fashion  should  beco.me  general,  the  button- 
makers  woidd  starve.  '  Do  you  say  so, 
John?'  replied  the  bishop,  whose  revenues 
did  not  exceed  ^300  a  year.  '  Then  button 
it  all  over.' 


Pocket  Money, 

If  the  money  that  is  often  spent  in  idle 
superfluities  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  what  a  quar.tity  of  human  misery- 
might  be  alleviated  !  '  Passing  through  one 
of  the  most  public  streets  in  London,'  says  a 
friend,  '  I  observed  a  well-dressed  girl,  appa- 
rently not  more  than  fouiteen  years  of  age, 
just  entering  a  pastrycook's  shop;  at  that 
very  moment  a  wretched  old  woman  solicited 
charity ;  the  young  lady  no  sooner  cast  her 
eyes  on  her,  than  giving  her  the  money  she 
had  in  her  hand  to  spend,  she  exclaimed, 
"That  is  better  !"  and  darted  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.' 


Earl  of  Ch — r 

A  few  years  ago,  a  once  respectable  solici- 
tor was  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court. 
He  had  a  wife  and  family  of  six  children  en- 
tirely dependent  on  his  exertions.  The  case 
was  made  known  to  the  Earl  of  Ch — r,  to 
whom  he  was  perfectly  i;nknown,  and  who 
had  never  even  heard  his  name.  No  sooner 
was  his  lordship  acquainted  with  the  fact, 
than  he  sent  the  sum  required  for  his  libera- 
tion, with  a  surplus  of  some  pounds  to  relieve 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  family. 


Columbus. 

When  this  celebrated  navigator  was  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  after  his  first  discovery  of 
America,  he  encoimtered  a  dreadful  storm. 
No  prospect  of  deliverance  appearing,  the 
sailors  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up. 
The  feelings  of  Columbus  at  the  time  are 
best  expressed  in  one  of  his  own  letters.  '  I 
would,'  says  he,  'have  been  less  concerned 
for  this  misfortune,  had  I  been  alone  in  the 
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danger,  both  because  my  life  is  a  debt  that  I 
owe  to  the  Supreme  Creator,  and  because  I  have 
at  other  times  been  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent hazard.  Hut  what  gave  me  infinite 
grief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it  had  pleased 
our  Lord  to  give  me  faith  to  imdertake  this 
enterprise,  in  which  I  had  now  been  so  suc- 
cessful, that  my  opponent  would  have  been 
convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highness 
and  the  extent  of  your  territory  nicrcased  by 
me  ;  it  should  please  the  Divine  Majesty  to 
stop  all  by  my  death.  All  this  would  h.ave 
been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended 
with  the  loss  of  those  men  whom  I  had  car- 
ried with  me,  upon  promise  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  ;  who  seeing  themselves  in  such 
distress,  cursed  not  only  their  coming  along 
with  me,  but  that  fear  and  awe  for  me  which 
prevented  them  from  returning,  as  they  often 
had  resolved  to  have  done.  But  besides  all 
this,  my  sorrow  was  greatly  increased  by  re- 
collecting that  I  had  left  my  two  sons  at 
school  at  Cordova,  destitute  of  friends,  in  ,a 
foreign  countrj',  where  it  could  not  in  all 
probability  be  known  that  I  had  done  such 
services  as  might  induce  your  highness  to  re- 
member them." 


Bishop  Berkeley. 

'To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.' 
Pope. 
Dr.  Berkeley  having  conceived  the  benevo- 
lent project  of  converting  the  savage  Ameri- 
cans to  Christianity,  by  means  of  a  colony  to 
be  erected  in  the  Bermudas,  published  a  pro- 
posal for  this  purpose  in  1725  ;  and  offered  to 
resign  his  own  opulent  preferment  of  the 
deanery  of  Derrj-,  worth  ^iioo  per  annum, 
and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  on  the  mode- 
rate allowance  of  £100  a  year.  Such  was  the 
influence  of  his  distinguished  example,  that 
three  of  the  junior  fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  concurred  with  him  in  his  design, 
and  proposed  to  abandon  all  their  flattering 
prospects  in  their  own  coimtr\',  for  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  £40  per  annum. 
The  dean  set  sail  for  Rhode  Island  ;  but  not 
meeting  with  the  promised  support  from 
ministers,  and  after  spending  nearly  all  his 
private  property,  and  seven  years  of  his  valu- 
able life,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  laudable 
scheme,  he  returned  to  Europe.  This  was  not, 
however,  until  the  Bishop  of  London  informed 
him,  that  on  application  to  Sir  Robert  Wal- 


pole,  he  received  the  following  honest  answer. 
'  If  you  put  this  question  to  me,'  says  Sir 
Robert,  '  as  a  minister,  I  must  and  can  assure 
you,  that  the  money  shall  most  undoubtedly 
be  paid  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  con- 
venience ;  but  if  you  ask  me  as  a  friend, 
whether  Dean  Berkeley  should  continue  m 
America,  expecting  the  payment  of  .^10,000, 
advise  him,  by  all  means,  to  return  home  to 
Europe,  and  to  give  up  his  present  expecta- 
tions.'   

Mr.  Burke. 

Genius  and  eloquence  are  never  more  at- 
tractive, than  when  employed  in  supplicating 
mercy  for  the  guilty.  As  soon  as  ISIr.  Burke 
was  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  trials 
of  the  rioters  in  1780,  although  he  had,  from 
his  well-known  solicitude  for  the  Catholic 
cause,  been  a  marked  object  of  their  ven- 
geance, and  had  even  made  a  narrow  escape 
from  their  hands,  he  addressed  the  Chancellor, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  and  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  to  each  a  copy  of  his  thoughts 
on  the  expediency  of  extending  the  arm  of 
the  law  to  as  small  a  number  of  delinquents 
as  possible.  To  the  last  of  these  persons  he 
wrote  as  follows  : 

'  For  God  sake  entreat  of  Lord  North  to 
take  a  view  of  the  sum  total  of  the  deaths 
before  any  are  ordered  for  execution  ;  for  by  not 
doing  something  of  this  kind,  people  are  de- 
coyed in  detail  into  severities  they  never  would 
have  dreamed  of,  if  they  had  had  the  whole 
in  their  view  at  once.  The  scene  in  Surrey 
would  have  affected  the  hardest  heart  that 
ever  was  in  a  human  breast.  Justice  and 
mercy  have  not  such  opposite  interests  as 
people  are  apt  to  imagine.  I  have  ever  ob- 
served," he  adds,  '  that  the  execution  of  one 
man,  fixes  the  attention  and  excites  awe  ;  the 
execution  of  multitudes,  dissipates  and 
weakens  the  effect ;  men  reason  themselves 
into  disapprobation  and  disgust  :  they  com- 
pute more  as  they  feel  less  ;  and  every  severe 
act  which  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  is 
sure  to  be  offensive.' 

William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Jamque  opus  excgi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee 

ignis. 
Nee  poterit  ferrum,  nee  edax  abolerc  vetustas. 

THE   ABOLITION    OF   THE   SLAVE   TRADE. 
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'  Teach  mc  to  sootlic  tlic  helpless  orphan's  grief, 
With  tuiiely  aid  the  widow's  woes  assuage  ; 
To  misery's  luoviii;^  cries  to  yield  relief, 
And  be  the  sure  resource  of  drooping  age.' — J 


Father  Bernard. 

Claude  Beknard,  or  the  '  Poor  Priest,'  as  he 
was  called,  after  a  youth  of  great  gaiety,  grew 
disguhted  with  the  world,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  religion,  and  comforting  the  poor 
and  unfortunate.  With  incredible  fervour  he 
assisted  them  by  his  charities  and  e.xhortations, 
stooping  and  humbhng  himself  to  do  the 
meanest  of  .services  on  their  account.  He 
constantly  refused  to  accept  of  preferments, 
though  many  were  oft'ered  to  him  by  the 
court ;  and  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  at  length 
absolutely  insisted  on  his  asking  him  for  some- 
thing,he  made  this  whimsical  answer:  'Sir,after 
much  study,  I  have  at  last  found  out  a  favour 
to  ask  from  you.  When  I  attend  any  sufferers 
to  the  gibbet,  to  assist  them  in  their  last 
moments,  we  are  carried  with  so  bad  a  bottom, 
that  we  are  every  moment  in  danger  of  falling 
to  the  ground.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  sir,  to 
order  that  some  better  boards  may  be  put  to 
tlie  cart.'  Richelieu  laughed  heartily,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  that  the  cart  should 
be  thoroughly  repaired.  His  patience  in  soli- 
citation was  such  as  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever offensive,  could  subdue.  One  day  he  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  favour  of  an  unfortunate 
person,  to  a  nobleman  in  place,  who,  being  of 
a  hasty  temper,  flew  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  said  many  injurious  things  of  the  person 
for  whom  the  priest  interested  himself  Ber- 
nard, however,  still  persisted  in  his  request, 
and  the  nobleman  was  at  last  so  irritated  that 
lie  gave  him  a  bo.\  on  the  ear.  Bernard  im- 
mediately fell  at  his  feet,  and  presenting  the 
other,  said,  '  Give  me  a  blow  on  this  also,  my 
lord,  and  grant  me  my  petition.'  The  noble- 
man was  so  affected  by  this  humility,  that  he 
granted  his  request. 

George  the  Fourth. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  his  present  majesty, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  so  exceedingly 
urgent  to  have  eight  hundred  pounds  to  an 
hour  on  such  a  day,  and  in  so  unusual  a 
manner,  that  the  gentleman  who  furnished 
the  supply  had  some  curiosity  to  know  for 


what  purpose  it  was  obtained.  On  enquiry, 
he  was  informed  that  the  moment  the  money 
arrived,  the  prince  drew  on  a  pair  of  boots  ; 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat ;  slipped  on  a 
plain  morning  frock,  without  a  star;  and  turn- 
ing his  hair  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  put  on  a 
slouched  hat,  and  thus  walked  out.  This  in- 
telligence raised  still  greater  curiosity  ;  and 
with  some  trouble,  the  gentleman  discovered 
the  object  of  the  prince's  mysterious  visit.  An 
officer  of  the  army  had  just  arrived  from. 
America,  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  in  such 
lovv  circumstances,  that  to  satisfy  some  clamo- 
rous creditor^  he  was  on  the  point  of  selling 
his  commission,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  family. 
The  prince  by  accident  overheard  an  account 
of  the  case.  To  prevent  a  worthy  soldier  suf- 
fering, he  procured  the  money,  and  that  no 
mistake  might  happen  carried  it  himself.  On 
asking  at  an  obscure  lodging-house  in  a  court 
near  tovent  Garden,  for  the  lodger,  he  wa.s 
shown  up  to  his  room,  and  there  found  the 
family  in  the  greatest  distress.  Shocked  at 
the  sight,  he  not  only  presented  the  money, 
but  told  the  officer  to  apply  to  Colonel  Lake, 

living  in street,  and  give  some  account  of 

himself  in  future  ;  saying  which  he  departed, 
without  the  family  knowing  to  whom  they 
were  obliged.  

In  1789,  when  the  calamitous  situation  of 
his  late  majesty  had  created  a  sort  of  tem- 
porary interregnum,  the  Prince  of  Wales  or- 
dered that  the  poor  of  Westminster  should  be 
paid  the  annual  donation  at  Christmas,  out  of 
his  own  purse,  when  those  who  had  undertaken 
to  manage  the  king's  affairs  had  peremptorily 
refused  to  pay  it. 

Princess  Charlotte. 

In  1812,  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of 
Frances  Sage  was  under  sentence  of  death  in 
Newgate.  A  benevolent  Israelite,  wliosc  com- 
passion had  been  deeply  excited  by  an  enquiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  her  crime,  resolved 
on  writing  a  letter  to  the  late  lamented  Princess 
Charlotte,  to  supplicate  her  intercession  lor  the 
unfortunate  criminal.     The  letter  was  such  as 
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dij  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  heart.     It 
was  ill  these  terms  : 

'May  it  ple.\se  YofK  Royal  Highness, 

'  I'd  give  a  few  moments'  attention  to  the 
:  humble  advocate  that  ever  volunteered 
...  >.ie  cause  of  an  atllictcd  family.  And  as  I 
seek  for  no  reward  except  the  hallowed  con- 
solation of  success,  let  your  indulgence  be 
.>r,>r,ortional  to  my  zeal. 

!'he  interest  which  the  public  prints  have 
1  in  the  fate  of  Frances  Sage,  a  young 
1.  .,;ish  woman,  now  under  sentence  of  death 
in  Newgate,  induced  me  yesterday  to  visit  a 
dwelling  which  her  crime  had  m.ade  desolate, 
and  at  least  to  pour  the  healing  balm  of  con- 
dolence upon  the  wounds  of  her  distracted 
friends. 

■  A  finished  picture  of  the  scene  I  witnessed 
must  not  agonize  your  royal  bosom.  E\er>'- 
thing  proclaimed  distress  and  desolation  ;  one 
tear  was  forced  from  her  parents'  eyes  only  to 
make  room  for  another,  and  they  looked  as  if, 
at  that  moment,  they  had  experienced  a  most 
melancholy  confiscation  of  all  their  family 
honours. 

'  I  found  that  the  same  breeze  on  which  your 
welcome  voice  first  floated  on  the  ears  of  a  joy- 
ful people,  was  burthened  with  the  cries  of 
this  unhappy  girl,  for  she  is  just  your  age. 
That  the  innocence  of  her  youth  had  been 
assailed  by  the  artifices  of  an  accomplished 
villain,  who  had  deserted  her  at  the  moment 
of  her  utmost  need  :  that  she  had  never  before 
been  guilty  of  a  crime,  except  when  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  wiles  of  her  seducer  ;  that  an 
ignominious  death  awaited  her  ;  that  no  effort 
was  making  for  her  safety,  and  that  she  was 
enveloped  in  contrition. 

'  Smooth  and  .sudden  is  the  descent  from 
virtue.  \Vhen  the  despoiler  of  her  honour 
had  induced  the  first  step  towards  degradation, 
it  was  easy  for  him  to  coerce  a  second  ;  but 
there  is  an  elasticity  in  the  human  mind  which 
enables  it  to  rebound,  even  after  a  fall  more 
desperate  than  hers.  In  such  an  effort.  Oh  1 
royal  lady,  assist  her  ;  and  let  the  hareh  grat- 
ings of  her  prison  hinge  be  drowned  in  the 
glad  tidings  of  your  father's  mercy.  The 
.  eloquence  of  a  Trojan  monarch  gained,  in  a 
hostile  camp,  the  body  of  his  devoted  Hector; 
and  the  force  of  royal  advocacy  was  evinced  at 
the  memorable  siege  of  Calais,  when  an  en- 
raged and  stern  king  had  firmly  set  his  heart 
upon  the  execution  of  St.  Pierre.  Where  then 
is  the  difficulty  to  be  apprehended,  when  an 
only  daughter,  and  a  nation's  hope,  asks  from 
a  generous  prince  and  an  indulgent  father,  the 
life  of  a  fallen  but  repenting  woman  ?  I  have 
known  the  exquisite  luxurj'  of  saving  life,  and 
announcing  pardon  ;  and  I  beseech  you  to  lay 
such  holy  consolation  to  your  heart,  by  raising 
your  powerful  voice  in  the  advocacy  of  human 
frailty  ;  snatch  her  not  only  from  untimely 
death,  but  also  from  the  contagion  which  sur- 
rounds her,  from  the  infectious  aggregation 
of  the  vices  of  a  prison,  where  precept  and 
example  are  rivals  in  the  cultivation  of  de- 
pravity. 

'  1  humbly  ask  it  for  her  parents,  because  it 


will  heal  their  bleeding  hearts  ;  and  for  her 
sea-beaten  brother,  for  it  will  strengthen  his 
arm  against  the  enemies  of  your  house  ;  I 
.solicit  it  for  the  empire,  because  she  is  a  re- 
claimed subject  ;  I  ask  it  for  the  honour  oi 
that  throne  which  you  are  destined  to  adorn  ; 
and  I  implore  it  for  the  sake  of  that  God 
whose  favourite  attribute  is  mercy. 

'  Grant  then  this  humble  prayer,  illustrious 
favourite  of  my  prince,  and  may  the  "divinity 
which  hedges  thrones,"  may  "  He  who  wears 
the  crown  immortally,"  bless  you  with  long, 
long  life,  and  end  it  happy.  'Joseph.' 

Along  with  this  letter,  the  generous  writer 
transmitted  the   following  petition   from   the 
wretched  girl  herself : 
'  To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Rcgeni, 

'  T/w  most  humble  Petition  of  Frances  Sage, 

' SHEWETH, 

'That,  at  an  age  when  judgment  was  im- 
perfect, and  seduction  strong,  she  was  drawn 
from  her  father's  house  by  the  artifices  of  a 
villain. 

'  That  degraded  by  her  crime  in  the  estima- 
tion of  her  family,  when  the  hour  of  repentance 
came  no  friendly  door  invited  her  return. 

'  That  her  dependence  on  her  seducer  was 
increased,  whdc  his  attentions  to  her  abated  ; 
and  that  in  a  distracted  hour  she  purchased 
the  continuance  of  his  protection  by  a  breach 
of  the  law. 

'  That  her  life  must  be  forfeited  for  her 
crime,  unless  that  contrition  which  she  hopes 
has  appeased  her  God,  may  obtain  for  her  the 
compassion  of  her  prince.  And  that  she  is  not 
now  more  solicitous  for  life,  than  her  prayers 
shall  ever  be  devout  for  the  generous  author 
of  her  pardon. 

'London,  Not:  15,  1812.      Fran'ces  Sage.' 

Her  Royal  Highness  was  moved  bj'  the 
pathetic  energj'  of  these  appeals.  She  made 
enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  girl's 
case,  and  finding  that  they  had  been  fairly 
and  honestly  represented,  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  intercede  with  her  royal  father  in  her  be- 
half, and  had  the  happiness  not  to  plead  in 
vain.  The  life  of  the  criminal  was  saved,  and 
the  worthy  '  Joseph'  had  once  more  '  the  ex- 
quisite luxury  of  saving  life,  and  announcing 
pardon.' 


Pliny  the  Younger. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  who  was  one  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  his  age,  did  not  make  his 
profession  an  object  of  gain,  like  the  rest  of 
the  Roman  orators,  but  refused  fees  from  the 
rich,  as  well  as  from  the  poorest  of  his  clients  ; 
and  declared  that  he  cheerfully  employed 
himself  for  the  protection  of  innocence,  the  re- 
lief of  the  indigent,  and  the  detection  of  vice. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and  the  patron 
of  learning.  He  contributed  largely  towards 
the  expenses  which  attended  the  education  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  liberally  spent  part  of 
his  estate  for  the  advancement  of  literature, 
and  for  the  instruction  of  those  whom  poverty 
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otherwise  -eprlved  of  tVie  advantages  of  a 
public  education.  He  made  his  preceptor, 
Quintilian,  and  the  poet  Martial,  the  objects 
of  his  benevolence.  When  the  daughter  of 
the  former  was  married,  Pliny  wrote  to  the 
lather  with  the  greatest  condescension;  and 
obser\'ing  that  he  was  rich  in  the  possession 
of  learning,  though  poor  in  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, he  begged  of  him  to  accept,  as  a  dowrj' 
for  his  beloved  daughter,  50,000  sesterces. 
'  I  would  not,'  continued  he,  '  be  so  mode- 
rate, were  I  not  assured  from  .your  modesty 
and  disinterestedness,  that  the  smallness  of  the 
present  will  render  it  acceptable.' 

Pliny  hearing  that  one  of  his  intimate  friends 
was  involved  in  debt,  and  much  embarrassed, 
immediately  took  the  management  of  his  af- 
fairs into  his  own  hands,  satisfied  every  claim, 
and  became  the  sole  creditor.  When  his  friend 
died,  his  daughter,  Calvina,  would  have 
given  up  her  father's  effects  ;  but  Pliny  not 
only  forgave  her  all  that  her  father  owed  him, 
but  even  added  a  considerable  sum  to  her  for- 
tune, when  she  was  married. 


Importance  of  Doing  Qnickly, 

The  benevolent  Dr.  Wilson  once  discovered 
a  clergyman  at  Bath,  who  he  was  informed 
■was  sick,  poor,  and  had  a  numerous  family. 
Tn  the  evening  he  gave  a  friend  fifty  pounds, 
requesting  he  would  deliver  it  in  the  most 
delicate  manner,  and  as  from  an  unknown 
person.  The  friend  replied,  '  I  will  wait  upon 
him  early  in  the  morning.'  'You  will  oblige 
ine  by  calling  directly.  Think,  sir,  of  what 
importance  a  good  night's  rest  may  be  to  that 
poor  man.' 


Pisistratus. 

It  was  said  of  Pisistratus  the  Athenian,  that 
he  was  generous  without  profusion,  and  bene- 
ficent without  ostentation.  He  had  always  a 
servant  near  him  with  a  bag  of  silver  coin  ; 
and  when  he  saw  a  man  look  sickly,  or  heard 
that  any  one  had  died  poor,  he  comforted  the 
one  with  money,  and  buried  the  other  at  his 
own  e.xpense.  If  he  perceived  people  melan- 
choly, and  on  inquiring  the  cause  found  that 
it  was  poverty,  he  furnished  them  with  suffi- 
cient to  get  bread,  but  not  to  live  idly. 

AVladimir  the  Great, 

Wladimir  the  Great  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, was  the  first  to  introduce  it  generally 
into  Russia.  The  mildness  of  its  precepts 
.softened  his  manners,  and  in  some  degree  ef- 
faced the  excesses  of  his  youth  ;  he  was  acces- 
sible to  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate,  and 
bestowed  benefactions  on  his  poor  subjects. 
Those  who  were  able  to  repair  to  the  palace, 
participated  in  his  munificence  under  his  own 
eye,  and  were  fed  abundantly  in  tents  pre- 
pared for  them  ;  carriages  were  employed  to 
convey  assistance  to  the  sick  in  their  own 
dwellings. 


After  his  conversion,  Wladimir,  who  had 
been  hurried  into  many  crimes  by  the  ar- 
dour of  his  passions,  became  an.\ious  to  ex- 
piate his  errors,  and  hesitated  to  punish  cri- 
rninals  capitally.  The  bishops  represented  to 
him,  that  it  was  no  less  his  duty  to  repress 
vice,  than  to  recompense  virtue  :  the  sovereign 
felt  the  justice  of  this  observation  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  he  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  allow  malefactors  to  be 
executed,  and  several  times  he  exclaimed, 
'  Who  am  I,  that  I  should  condemn  men  to 
death?' 


Genuine  Religion. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  commanded  the 
Catholic  armies  in  France  against  the  Htigo- 
nots,  when  at  Rouen,  narrowly  e.scaped  being 
killed  by  a  soldier,  who  was  put  under  arrest 
and  carried  before  the  duke.  The  soldier 
confessed  his  crime,  and  when  asked  what  had 
influenced  him  in  his  desperate  attempt,  re- 
plied, '  I  had  determined  to  kill  you,  that  I 
might  deliver  religion  from  one  of  its  most 
powerful  adversaries.'  '  If  your  religion, 
replied  the  duke,  '  teaches  you  to  assassinate 
one  who  never  injured  you  ;  mine,  agreeably 
to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  commands  me 
to  pardon  you.  Go  and  judge  which  of  the 
two  religions  is  the  most  perfect.' 


Fontenelle. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Fontenelle, 
that  '  we  ought  to  part  with  our  superfluities, 
in  order  to  administer  to  the  nece.s.sities  of 
others  ;'  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his  friendship, 
as  well  as  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition, 
the  following  is  a  striking  instance.  Fonte- 
nelle having  heard  that  the  celebrated  Mari- 
vaux  was  ill,  and  having  just  reason  to  fear 
that  he,  who  never  laid  by  any  money,  might 
be  in  want  of  it  at  such  an  exigence,  went  to 
him,  and  when  they  were  alone,  told  him  his 
suspicions.  '  Perhaps,'  said  he,  with  great 
delicacy,  '  more  money  may  be  convenient 
for  you  than  you  have  by  you.  Friends 
should  never  wait  to  be  solicited  ;  here  is  a 
purse  with  a  hundred  louis  d'ors,  which  you 
must  permit  me  to    leave  at  your  disposal.' 

'I  consider  them,'  .said  Marivaux,  'as  re- 
ceived and  used  :  permit  me  now  to  return 
them  with  the  gratitude  that  such  a  favour 
ought  to  excite.' 


Di.sinterested  Poverty. 

In  the  hard  frost  of  the  year  1740,  the  bene- 
volent Duke  of  Montagtie  went  out  one  morn- 
ing in  disguise,  as  was  his  favourite  practice, 
in  order  to  distribute  his  bounty  to  his  afllicted 
fellow-creatures.  He  descended  into  one  of 
those  subterraneous  dwellings  of  which  there 
are  many  in  London,  and  acc<>sting_  an  old 
woman,  inquired,  '  How  she  lived  in  these 
hard  times,  and  if  she  wanted  charity?' 
'  No,'   she  replied  ;    '  she  thanked  God,  she 
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was  not  in  want  ;  but  if  he  had  anything  to 
bestow,  there  was  a  poor  creature  in  the  next 
room  almost  starving.'  The  duke  visited  this 
poor  object,  made  a  donation,  and  then  in- 
quired of  the  old  woman,  '  If  any  more  of 
her  neishbours  were  in  want  ?'  She  said, 
'  Her  left-hand  neighbour  was  very  poor,  and 
ver>"  honest.'  '  Sure,"  replied  the  duke. 
'  you  are  very  generous  and  disinterested  : 
pray,  if  it  is  no  ofl'ence,  let  me  know  your  own 
circumstances. '  '  1  owe  nothing,'  said  the 
good  woman,  '  and  am  worth  thirty  .shil- 
lings.' 'Well,  but  I  .suppose  a  little  addition 
would  be  acceptable.'  '  V'es,  certainly,  but 
I  think  it  wrong  to  take  \\  hat  others  want  so 
much  more  than  I  do.'  The  duke  took  out 
five  guineas,  and  desired  her  acceptance  of 
them.  The  poor  creature  was  quite  o%ercome 
by  this  mark  of  generosity,  and  when  able  to 
express  herself,  exclaimed,  '  Oh  !  sir,  you  are 
not  a  man,  but  an  angel.' 


Antony. 

Antony  behaved  with  such  lenity  towards 
those  who  had  been  engaged  for  Cassius,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  Senate,  requesting  them  to 
spare  the  shedding  of  blood  :  and  requesting 
this  honour  to  be  allowed  to  his  reign,  that 
even  under  the  misfortunes  of  a  rebellion  none 
had  lost  their  lives,  except  in  the  first  heat  of 
the  tumult.  '  I  wish,'  said  he,  '  tliat  I  could 
even  recall  to  life  many  of  those  who  have 
been  killed  ;  for  revenge  in  a  prince  hardly 
ever  pleases,  since  even  when  just  it  is  con- 
sidered as  severe.' 


John  of  Gaunt's  Benefaction. 

Adjoining  the  public  road  from  Bosworth 
to  Leicester,  there  was  a  meadow,  occupied 
in  portions  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of 
Rathby  ;  among  whom  it  was  a  rule,  when 
the  grass   was  fit  to  cut,  to  assemble  on  a 
certain  day  for  that  purpose,  by  which  means 
the  mowing  was  performed  at  once.     When 
the  labour  of  the  day  was  over,  the  remaining 
part  was  devoted  to  foot-ball,  cudgel-playing, 
wrestling,  and   other  athletic  exercises ;  the 
night  in  music,  singing,  and  dancing.    It  hap- 
pened on  one  of  these  meadow-mowings,  that 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  at 
that  period  kept  his  court  at  Leicester,  passed 
this  meadow  on  his  way  to  that  city :  and 
struck  with  the  mirth  and  festivity  which  ap- 
peared  to  prevail   among  the.se  rustics,  dis- 
mounted, to  inquire  the  cause  of  their  merri- 
ment.    They  informed   his  Grace  that  they 
hgd    been,    according    to    ancient     custom, 
mowing  the  Ramsiinle,  and  were,  now  that 
the  labour  was  done,   amusing  themselves   j 
John  of  Gaunt  immediately  joined  them,  and  I 
eutcred  with  his  characteristic  hilarity  into  the  ' 
spirit  of  their  diversion.s,  with  which  he  was  j 
so  pleased,   that  before  he  quitted   them,  he  i 
told  them  that  if  they  would  come  to  Leicester  i 
on  a  day  he  appointed,  he  would  present  each 
of  them  with  3  ewe  for  their  ram ;  also  a 


wether,  whose  fleece,  when  .sold,  should  an- 
nually afford  them  a  bountiful  repast. 

John  of  Gaunt  had  no  sooner  departed,  than 
a  general  consultation  took  place  among  the 
mowers,  as  to  the  light  in  which  they  were 
to  consider  this  humorous  promise  ;  some 
judged,  from  the  frolicsome  manner  of  his 
joining  in  their  sports,  that  it  could  be  intended 
only  as  a  joke  upon  them  ;  but  others,  who 
saw  no  reason  why  such  condescension  should 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  liberality  equally 
free,  determined  on  ascertaining  the  truth  by 
repairing  to  the  place  on  the  day  which  the 
duke  had  named.  Fifteen  of  the  number  ac- 
cordingly .set  off  for  Leicester,  and  were  much 
pleased  to  find  his  Gr.ice  punctu.d  to  his  ap- 
pointment ;  by  whom  they  were  informed, 
that  under  the  strict  performance  of  articles 
hereafter  to  be  named,  he  would  give  to  each 
of  them  a  piece  of  land  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Enderby,  in  Leicestershire,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Soar,  in  the  vicinity  of  an  ancient 
burying-ground,  which  still  retained  the  name 
of  St.  John's  church-yard.  This  land,  con- 
taining half  an  acre  for  each  man's  private 
use,  was  to  be  called  the  Boots.  He  also  al- 
lotted another  piece,  to  be  called  the  E'a<es,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  yards  wide  and  si.vty 
long,  for  every  person  ;  and  for  their  general 
use,  he  would  bestow  on  them  two  acres  of 
land  to  be  called  the  Il'et/ier,  also  adjoining 
the  river  Soar,  which,  when  swelled  with  rain, 
is  said  to  '  wash  the  back  of  the  Wether.' 
'Lhe  grass  of  this  land  was  to  be  sold  at  En- 
derby  every  Whit-Monday,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  expense  of  an  annual  feast,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  mowers  on  that  day.  I'he 
following  are  the  articles  annexed  to  the 
possession  of  those  munificent  donations  of 
land. 

'Articles. 
'There  shall  be  annually  elected,  by  a  ma- 
jority, two  persons,  as  caterers,  who  shall  on 
every  Whit-Monday  go  to  Leicester,  to  what- 
ever inn  they  may  prefer,  where  a  calf's  head 
shall  be  dressed  for  their  breakfast ;  the  bones 
of  which,  when  picked  clean,  .shall  be  put  inta 
adish.  and  .afterwards  served  up  at  the  dinner. 
"I'he  inn-keeper  is  also  to  provide  two  large 
rich  pies,  for  the  caterers  to  take  home  to 
their  families,  that  they  may  be  partakers  of 
some  of  their  festivity.  Likewise,  there  shall 
be  provided  for  every  person  a  short  silk  lace 
tagged  at  both  ends  with  silver,  and  when  so 
equipped,  they  .shall  all  proceed  to  Enderby, 
and  sell  the  grass  of  the  //  'ethei-  to  the  best 
bidder.  From  thence  they  .shall  go  to  the 
meadow,  and  all  dismounting,  each  person 
shall  take  a  small  piece  of  grass  from  the 
Wether,  and  tie  it  round  his  t,-igged  lace  ; 
then  placing  the  lace  in  his  hat,  all  the 
mowers  .shall  remount,  and  ride  in  procession 
to  the  high  cross  in  Leicester,  and  there  throw 
their  lace  among  the  populace  :  from  thence 
they  must  proceed  in  the  same  order  to  St. 
Mar)''s  Church,  where  a  sermon  shall  be 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital, 
founded  by  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster.  When 
the  service  is  over,  a  deed  shall  be  read  by 
the  clergyman,  detailing  the  above  gift,  and 
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tlic  chiircli  stuck  with  flowers.  This  ceremony 
performed,  they  are  to  return  to  their  inn  to 
dinner,  at  which  the  bones  of  the  calf's  head 
are  to  form  one  of  the  dishes  :  the  day  to  be 
closed  in  feasting  and  merriment.' 

The  second  wife  of  the  Prince  who  forms 
the  principal  subject  of  this  anecdote,  lies 
buried  in  the  collegiate  Church  at  Leicester, 
which  was  founded  in  honour  of  the  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  Henry  Duke 
of  Lancaster.  This  lady  was  Constance, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Peter,  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon.  

The  Chevalier  Bayard. 

The  town  of  I'ressc  having  revolted  against 
the  French,  was  attacked,  taken,  and  .sacked, 
with  an  almost  unexampled  fury.  The  Che- 
valier Bayard,  who  was  wounded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  was  carried  to  the 
house  of  a  person  of  quality,  whom  he  pro- 
tected from  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  by 
placing  at  the  door  two  soldiers,  whom  he 
indemnified  with  a  gift  of  eight  hundred 
crowns,  in  lieu  of  the  plunder  they  might 
have  lost  by  their  attendance  at  the  door. 

The  impatience  of  Bayard  to  join  the  army 
without  considering  the  state  of  his  wound, 
which  was  by  no  means  well,  determined  him 
to  depart.  The  mistress  of  the  house  then 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  saying,  '  The  rights 
of  war  make  )'ou  master  of  our  lives  and  our 
possessions,  and  you  have  saved  our  honour. 
We  hope,  however,  from  your  accustomed 
generositj',  that  you  will  not  treat  us  with 
.severity,  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
content  yourself  with  a  present  more  adapted 
to  our  circumstances  than  to  our  inclinations.' 
At  the  same  time  she  pre.sented  him  with  a 
small  box  full  of  ducats. 

Bayard,  smiling,  asked  her  how  many 
ducats  the  bo.x  contained.  '  Two  thousand 
five  hundred,  my  lord,'  answered  the  lady, 
with  much  emotion  ;  '  but  if  these  will  not 
satisfy  you,  we  will  employ  all  our  means  to 
raise  more.'  '  No,  madam, 'ireplied  the  Che- 
valier, '  I  do  not  want  money  ;  the  care  you 
have  taken  of  me  more  than  repays  the 
.services  I  have  done  you.  I  ask  nothing  but 
your  friendship  ;  and  I  conjure  you  to  accept 
of  mine.' 

So  singular  an  instance  of  generosity  gave 
tlie  lady  more  surprise  than  joy.  She  again 
threw  herself  .at  the  feet  of  the  Chevalier,  and 
protested  that  she  would  never  rise  until  he 
had  accepted  of  that  mark  of  her  gratitude. 
'  Since  you  will  have  it  so,'  replied  Bayard,  '  I 
will  not  refuse  it  ;  but  may  I  not  liave  the 
lionoijr  to  salute  your  amiable  daughters  V' 
The  young  ladies  soon  entered,  and  Bayard 
thanked  them  for  their  kindness  in  enlivening 
him  with  their  company.  '  I  should  be  glad,' 
said  he,  '  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  convince 
you  of  my  gratitude  ;  but  we  soldiers  are 
seldom  jjossesscd  of  jewels  worthy  the  ac- 
ceptance of  your  .se.x.  Your  amiable  mother 
has  presented  me  with  two  thousand  five 
hundred  ducats  ;  I  make  a  present  to  each  of 
you  of  one  thousand,  for  a  part  of  your  mar- 


riage portion.  The  remaining  five  hundred  I 
give  to  the  poor  .sufferers  of  this  town,  and  I 
beg  you  will  take  on  yourselves  the  distri- 
bution.'   

The  Chevalier  having  at  another  time  learnt 
that  the. great  captain,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
who  commanded  the  Spaniards  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  was  in  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  troops,  resolved  to  intercept  it. 
As  the  treasure  could  not  reach  the  place  of 
its  destination,  except  by  two  narrow  passes, 
the  Chevalier  and  twenty  of  his  men  lay  in 
ambuscade  in  one  of  them,  and  he  placed 
Tardieu  with  twenty-five  men  in  the  other. 

Chance  happened  to  lead  the  Spaniards 
through  the  pass  in  which  Bayard  lay  in 
ambush,  when  he  fell  upon  them  sword  in 
hand.  The  enemy,  without  considering  by 
what  a  small  number  they  were  attacked,  were 
.so  frightened  that  they  precipitately  fled,  and 
left  the  treasure  behind  them.  The  chests 
were  carried  to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  on 
being  opened,  and  the  contents  counted  on  a 
large  table,  the  victors  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats. 

Tardieu  arrived  at  this  instant,  and  viewing 
the  mountain  of  gold  with  greedy  eyes,  he 
said  that  one  half  of  it  belonged  to  him,  as  he 
had  a  share  in  the  enterprise.  '  I  agree,'  re- 
plied the  Chevalier,  who  was  not  pleased  with 
Tardieu's  tone  of  voice,  '  that  you  had  a  .share 
in  the  enterprise  ;  but  you  were  not  at  the 
taking  of  the  money.  Besides,  being  under 
my  orders,  your  right  is  subordinate  to  my 
pleasure.'  Tardieu,  forgetting  what  he  owed 
to  his  benefactor  and  chief,  went  immediately 
to  complain  to  the  general. 

Every  one  was  surprised  to  .see  a  friend  of 
the  Chevalier  accuse  him  of  injustice  and 
avarice— a  man  whom  even  his  enemies  ex- 
tolled for  his  justice  and  generosity.  The 
matter  was  heard,  and  Tardieu  was  censured 
for  his  conduct.  Indeed,  he  became  himself 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done.  '  I  am  more 
unhappy,'  said  he  to  Bayard,  '  for  thu.s  pro- 
ceeding against  you,  than  I  am  for  the  loss  of 
what  I  attempted  to  gain.  How  could  I  he 
unhappy  in  seeing  you  rich?  Did  I  not  know 
that  your  fortune  is  always  an  advantage  ti> 
your  friends,  and  has  been  so  to  me  in  par- 
ticular?' 

The  Chevalier  .smiling,  embraced  him,  and 
a  second  time  counted  over  the  ducats  in  his 
presence.  Tardieu  was  not  master  of  his 
transports  on  the  sight  of  so  much  money. 
'  .Ml,  you  enchanting  pieces  !'  he  exclaimed, 
'  but  you  are  not  my  property  !  Had  I  but 
one-half  of  you,  I  should  be  happy  all  the  test 
of  my  life  I'  '  God  forbid,'  said  Bayard,  '  that 
for  so  small  a  matter  I  shoidd  make  a  genlli,'- 
man  unhappy  !  Take  half  the  sum.  With 
joy  I  voluntarily  give  you  that,  which  you 
should  never  have  extorted  from  me  but  by 
force.'  The  Chevalier  then  assembled  tli« 
garrison,  and  distributed  the  other  half  amonjj; 
them. 

The  Spanish  treasurer  who  was  taken  in 
company  with  thp  convoy,  and  in  whose  pre^ 
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•  ciicc  all  this  passed,  could  not  but  admire  so 
much  disiiitcrcstcdness  ;  but  he  feared  that 
the  conqueror,  after  having  given  away  cver)'- 
thing,  would  reserve  to  himself  the  price  of 
his  ransom,  and  would  consequently  make 
him  pay  extravagantly.  Bayard,  who  per- 
ceived his  inquietude,  soon  relieved  his  mind. 
'  My  trade,'  said  he,  '  as  a  soldier,  obliged  me 
to  take  you.  1  will  not  dissemble,  but  assure 
you  that  1  am  happy  on  the  occasion,  since 
that  success  has  enabled  me  to  be  of  service 
to  my  companions,  and  what  I  took  from  you 
belonged  to  your  master,  who  is  the  enemy  of 
mine.  As  to  everything  regarding  yourself,  I 
release  you  with  joy  ;  you  are  at  liberty,  and 
may  depart  as  .soon  as  you  please.'  At  the 
same  time,  he  ordered  a  trumpet  to  attend 
him  to  the  enemy's  quarters. 

Episcopal  Benevolence. 

Richard  de  Berrj-,  Bishop  of  Durham  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  had  every  week 
eight  quarters  of  wheat  made  into  bread  for 
the  poor,  besides  his  alms-dishes,  fragments  of 
his  house,  and  large  sums  of  money  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  journeys. 

West,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1562,  fed  two 
hundred  poor  people  daily  at  his  gates  ;  and 
the  Lord  Cromwell  usually  the  same  number. 

Robert,  Bishop  of  Winchelsea,  gave  every 
Friday  and  Saturday,  a  loaf  of  bread  of  a 
farthing  price  to  every  beggar  that  came  to 
his  door.  Stowe  says,  the  loaf  was  sufficient 
for  the  day.  In  time  of  dearth  there  were 
usually  five  thousand  applicants  ;  and  in  a 
plentiful  time,  not  less  than  four  thousand 
loaves  were  distributed  on  a  day. 

One  of  Bishop  Burnet's  parishioners,  Avho 
was  in  e.vecutlon  for  a  debt,  applied  to  him  for 
assistance.  The  bishop  requested  to  know 
what  would  serve  him  and  reinstate  him  in  his 
trade  ?  The  man  named  the  .sum.  Burnet 
instantly  called  his  .servant  to  give  him  it. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  it  is  all  we  have  in  the  house.' 
'  Well,  give  it  this  poor  man,  you  do  not 
know  the  pleasure  there  is  in  making  a  man 
glad.' 

An  ancestor  of  Richard  Cumberland,  of  the 
same  name,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  in  1691,  was  of  so  humane  and 
generous  a  disposition  that  no  church  revenue 
could  ever  enrich  him.  At  the  end  of  every 
year  he  distributed  to  the  poor  whatever 
surplus  he  found  upon  a  minute  inspection  of 
his  accounts,  reserving  only  one  small  deposit 
of  twenty-five  pounds,  which  was  found  at  his 
death  in  his  bureau,  with  directions  to  employ 
it  for  the  discharge  of  his  funeral  expenses  ;  a 
sum,  in  his  modest  calculation,  fully  sufficient 
to  commit  his  body  to  the  earth. 

It  is  related  of  Bishop  Hough  that  he  always 
kept  a  thousand  pounds  in  his  hou.se  for  un- 
expected occurrences.  One  day  the  collectors 
for  a  public  charity  applied  to  the  bishop  for 
his  contribution.  He  immediately  told  his 
steward  to  give  them  £500.  The  steward 
made  .signs  to  his  master  intimating  that  he 
did  not  know  where  to  get  so  large  a  sum 


'You  are  right,' said  the  benevolent  bishop, 
'  I  have  not  given  enough,  give  the  gentlemen 
a  thousand  ;  you  will  find  it  in  such  a  place,' 
directing  him  to  where  the  money  was  kept. 

Delicate  Generosity. 

A  French  Abbe,  celebrated  for  his  wit  as 
well  as  his  political  knowledge,  was  much 
embarrassed  for  the  sura  of  five  hundred  louls 
d'ors.  The  Abbe  was  high-minded,  and,  being 
constantly  at  Versailles,  he  carefully  avoideci 
everything  that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
his  embarrassment.  Some  person,  however, 
whispered  the  secret  to  the  queen,  the  beau- 
tiful but  unfortunate  i\Iarie  Antoinette.  On 
the  same  evening,  her  Majesty  meeting  the 
Abbe  at  the  Duchesse  de  Polignac's,  engaged 
him  in  a  party  at  tric-trac,  her  favourite  game, 
in  which  she  contrived  in  a  short  time  to  lose 
the  sum  which  her  partner  wanted  ;  then 
smilingly  she  rose  from  the  table,  and  relin- 
quished the  game,  while  the  astonished  Abbe 
was  lost  in  admiration. 


Generous  Armenian. 

Mr.  Carrapeit  Arackell,  an  Armenian  mer- 
chant of  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  who,  during 
a  residence  of  sixteen  years,  had  acquired  a 
hand.^ome  competency  in  trade,  applied  by- 
letter  to  the  superintendent  of  police  for  per- 
mission to  liberate  all  the  prisoners  from  the 
debtors'  gaol  at  his  own  charge.  The  appli- 
cation was  granted,  and  the  prisoners,  who 
were  sixteen  in  number,  not  only  had  their 
debts  discharged  by  the  generous  Armenian, 
but  were  entertained  at  his  own  house,  and 
such  further  assistance  was  afforded  them  as 
their  several  cases  required. 


Economical  Charity  in  Humble 
Life. 

Let  not  any  individual  say,  '  I  am  of  no  use 
in  the  world  !    I  have   no  power  to  do  any 
good  !'  for,  as  one  of  our  poets  says  : — 
'  Circles  are  praised,  not  that  abound 
In  greatness  :  but  th'  exactly  round  : 
Such  praise  the)'  merit,  who  excel 
Not  in  high  state,  but  doing  well.' 
At   Hoffwv-1,   in    Switzerland,    lives    a    poor 
woman,  who  has  devoted  herself  to  the  educa- 
tion and  support  of  destitute  orphan  children 
depending  on   the    charity   of   the    compas- 
sionate, which  is  her  only  resource.   She  main- 
tains eight  ;  five  boys  and  three  girls.     'The 
whole  cost  of  her  establishment,  including  her- 
self,  is  less  than  thirty  francs  (say  five-and- 
twenty  shillings)  per  month  ;   of  which  her 
lodging    costs  four  francs.      The    expense, 
therefore,  for  each  individual  is  scarcely  three 
halfpence  per  day  ;  yet  the  children  are  in 
good  health,  remarkably  lively,  fresh-coloured, 
and  well-behaved.    They  are  comfortably  clad, 
and  very  obedient.    She  makes  the  elder  teach 
the  younger ;  and,  no  doubt,  she  makes  them 
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serve  ihcmsolvcs  rind  the  younger  also  ;  which 
of  necessity  imposes  a  habit  of  diligence.  The 
name  of  this  exemplary  personage  is  the 
widow  Rumph  ;  she  is  se\enty  years  of  age  ; 
she  has  been  the  mother  of  fifteen  children, 
and  has  been  foster-mother  to  thirty-two 
others.  

Edward  III. 

When  Calais  was  besieged  by  Edward  III. 
in  1347,  John  de  Vienne,  the  governor,  turned 
out  of  the  town  every  individual  who  did  not 
possess  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions  for 
.several  months.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
to  the  amoimt  of  seventeen  hundred  persons, 
advanced  in  mournful  procession  to  the 
English  camp.  Edward  ordered  them  to  be 
received,  gave  them  a  plentiful  repast,  and  at 
their  departure,  distributed  to  each  two  pieces 
of  silver.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  five 
hundred  more,  that  were  turned  out,  did  not 
experience  similar  humanity,  but  perished 
between  the  walls  and  the  camp. 


Example  for  Physicians. 

Ur.  Brockle.sby  was  so  assiduous  in  being 
useful  to  his  fellow-creatures,  that  he  was 
equally  acceptable  to  the  poor  and  the  rich. 
When  some  of  the  former  through  delicacy 
did  not  apply  to  him,  he  would  exclaim,  '  Why 
am  I  treated  thus  ?    Why  was  I  not  sent  fori' 


Henry  IV. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  who  com- 
manded, ordered  that  all  useless  persons 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  city.  The  king's 
council  of  war  violently  opposed  giving  these 
unhappy  outcasts  a  safe  passage  ;  but  Henry 
gave  orders  that  they  .should  pass  unmolested. 
'  I  am  not  astonished,'  said  he,  '  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  league  have  shown  .so  little  compassion 
to  these  poor  wretches,  for  they  are  only  ty- 
rants ;  but  I,  who  am  their  lawful  king,  can- 
not bear  the  recital  of  their  calamities  without 
being  deeply  touched  with  pity  and  compa.s- 
sion'.  and  feeling  a  desire  to  afford  them  relief 
and  comfoit.' 

Lady  Burleigh. 

In  the  Lansdown  Collection  of  the  British 
Museum  there  is  a  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  the  Lord  Treasurer  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
calls  it  a  meditation  on  the  death  of  his  lady, 
of  whom  he  gives  the  following  amiable  cha- 
racter, which,  though  traced  with  the  partiality 
of  an  affectionate  husband,  exhibits  a  fine 
example  of  active  beneficence. 

'  I  ought  to  comfort  myself,'  he  says,  in  his 
discour.se,  the  orthography  of  which  is  here 
alone  corrected,  '  with  the  remembrance  of 
her  many  virtuous  and  goodly  actions,  wherein 
.she  continued  all  her  life,  and  especially  in 
ihat  she  did  of  late  years  sundry  charitable 


deeds,  whereof  she  determined  to  have  no 
outward  knowledge  while  she  lived  :  inasmuch 
as  when  I  had  a  little  imderstanding  thereof, 
and  asked  her  wherein  .she  had  disposed  any 
charitable  gift,  according  to  her  often  wishing 
that  she  was  able  to  do  .some  special  act  for 
the  maintenance  of  learning,  and  relief  of  the 
poor,  she  would  always  only  show  herself 
rather  desirous  so  to  do,  than  ever  confess  any 
such  act ;  as  since  her  death  is  manifestly 
known  to  me,  and  confessed  by  sundry  good 
men,  whose  names  and  ministry  she  secretly 
Used  ;  that  she  did  charge  them  most  strictly, 
that  while  she  lived  they  should  never  declare 
the  same  to  me  nor  to  any  other.  And  so  now 
I  have  seen  her  earnest  writings  to  that  pur- 
pose in  her  own  hand. 

■  The  particulars  of  many  of  these  hereafter 
do  follow,  which  I  do  with  my  own  hand- 
writing recite  for  my  comfort  in  the  memory 
thereof,  with  assurance  that  (jod  hath  ac- 
cepted the  same  in  such  favourable  sort  as 
findeth  now  the  fruits  thereof  in  heaven. 

'  About  years  since  she  caused  exhibi- 

tions to  be  secretly  given  by  the  hands  of  the 
Master  of  St.  John's  in  Cambridge,  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  scholars,  for  a  perpetuity 
whereof  to  continue. 

'  She  did  cause  some  lands  to  be  purchased 
in  the  name  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
also,  in  his  own  name,  did  assure  the  same  to 
that  college  for  a  perpetual  maintenance  of  the 
.said  .scholars  in  that  college.  All  which  was 
done  without  signification  of  her  act  or 
charge  to  any  manner  of  person,  but  only  of 
the  dean,  and  one  William  Walter  of  Wim- 
bledon, whose  advice  was  used  for  the  writing 
of  the  purchase  and  assurance. 

'  She  also  did  with  the  privity  of  the  Deans 
of  Paul's  and  Westminster,  and  ISIr.  Adderley, 
being  free  of  the  Haberdashers  in  London, 
give  to  the  company  of  the  said  Haberdashers 
a  good  sum  of  money,  whereby  is  provided, 
that  every  two  years  there  is  lent  to  six  poor 
men  of  certain  special  occupations,  as  smiths, 
carpenters,  weavers,  and  such  like,  in  Romford 
in  Essex,  twenty  pounds  a  piece,  in  the  whole 
one  hiuidred  and  twenty  pounds;  and  in 
Cheshunt  and  Wootham,  to  other  six  like 
persons,  twenty  marks  a  piece,  in  the  whole 
four  score  pounds  ;  which  relief,  by  way  of 
loan,  is  to  continue.  By  the  same  means  is 
provided  for  twenty  poor  people  in  Cheshunt, 
the  first  Sunday  in  every  month,  a  mess  of 
meat  in  flesh  and  bread,  and  money  for  drink. 
And  likewise  is  provided  four  marks  yearly, 
for  four  sermons  to  be  preached  quarterly  by 
one  of  the  preachers  of  St.  John's  College. 
And  these  distributions  have  been  made  a  long 
time,  while  she  lived,  by  some  of  my  servants, 
without  giving  me  knowledge  thereof ;  though 
indeed  1  had  cause  to  think  that  she  did 
sometimes  bestow  such  kind  of  alms :  not 
that  I  knew  of  any  order  taken  for  continuance 
thereof,  for  she  would  rather  commonly  use 
speeches  with  me.  how  she  was  tlisposed  to 
give  all  that  she  could  to  .some  such  uses,  if 
she  could  devise  to  have  the  same  faithfully 
performed  after  her  life,  whereof  she  always 
pretended  many  doubts,     ,'Vnd   for  th^t  she 
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used  the  advioc  of  the  deans  of  Paul's  and 
Westminster,  and  would  have  her  actions 
kept  secret  ;  she  forced  upon  them  small 
pieces  of  plate  to  he  used  in  their  chamhers.  as 
remembrances  of  her  good  will  for  their  pains. 

■  She  did  also,  four  times  in  the  year,  se- 
cretly send  to  all  the  persons  in  London, 
money  to  buy  bread,  cheese,  and  drink,  com- 
monly for  four  hundred  persons  ;  and  many 
times  more,  without  knowledge  from  whom 
the  same  came. 

'  She  did  likewise  sundry  times  in  the  year 
send  shirts,  &c.,  to  the  poor  people  both  in 
London  and  at  Cheshunt. 

'  She  also  gave  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Mas- 
ter of  St.  John's  College,  to  procure  fires  in 
the  hall  of  that  college  upon  all  Sundays  and 
holidays,  betwi.vt  the  Feast  of  All  Saints  and 
Candlemas,  when  there  was  no  ordinary  fires 
at  the  charge  of  that  college. 

'  She  also  gave  a  sum  of  money  towards  a 
building  for  a  new  way  at  Cambridge  to  the 
common  schools. 

'  She  also  provided  a  great  number  of  books, 
whereof  she  gave  some  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  namely,  the  great  Bible  in  He- 
brew and  four  other  tongues  ;  and  to  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  John's,  a  very  many  books  in 
Greek,  of  divinity  and  physic,  and  of  other 
sciences.  The  like  she  did  to  Christ  Church 
and  St.  John's  College  in  O.vford.  The  like 
she  did  to  the  College  of  Westminster. 

'  She  did  also  yearly  provide  wool  and  fla.v, 
and  did  distribute  it  to  women  in  Cheshunt 
parish,  willing  them  to  work  the  same  into 
yam,  and  bring  it  to  her  to  see  the  manner  of 
working  ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  she  gave 
them  the  stuff  by  way  of  alms.  Sometimes 
she  caused  the  same  to  be  wrought  into 
cloth,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor,  paying  first  for 
the  spinning  more  than  it  was  worth. 

•  Not  long  before  her  death  she  caused 
secretly  to  be  bought  a  large  quantity  of  wheat 
and  rye,  to  be  disposed  amongst  the  poor  in 
time  of  dearth,  which  remained  unspent  at 
her  death  ;  but  the  same  confessed  by  such  as 
provided  it  secretly,  and  therefore  in  conscience 
to  be  distributed  according  to  her  mind.' 


Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  widow  of  a  mariner  who  had  been  dis- 
abled in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  when 
Protector,  in  which  she  stated,  '  that  your 
petitioner  having  one  only  sonne,  who  is 
tractable  to  learn,  and  not  having  wherewith 
to  bring  him  up,  by  reason  of  their  present 
low  estate,  occasioned  by  the  publique  service 
aforesaid,  humbly  prayeth,  that  your  high- 
ness would  vouchsafe  to  present  her  said 
Sonne,  Randolph  Beacham,  to  be  a  schollar 
in  Sutton's  hospital,  called  the  Charterhouse.' 

To  this  petition  Oliver  gave  the  following 
answer,  which  strongly  marks  his  character. 
'  You  receive  from  me  this  28th  inst.  a  petition 
of  Marjeor\-  Beacham,  desiring  the  admission 
of  her  son  into  the  Charterhouse.  I  know  the 
man,  who  was  employed  one  day  in  an  im- 
portant secret  service,  which  he  did  effec- 


tually to  our  great  benefit,  and  the  Conunon- 
wealth's.  The  petition  is  a  brief  relation  of  a 
fact,  without  any  tlattery.  I  have  wrote 
under  it  a  common  reference  to  the  commis- 
sioners, but  I  i/icaii  a  great  deal  more,  that  it 
s/ia/i  be  done,  without  their  debate  or  conside- 
ration 0/ the  matter,  and  so  do  you  privately 
hint  to  *  *  *  *  *.  —  I  have  not  the  particular 
shining  bauble  or  feather  in  my  cap,  for  crowds 
to  gaze  at  or  kneel  to,  but  I  have  power  and 
resolution  for  foes  to  tremble  at ;  to  be  short, 
I  know  how  to  deny  petitions,  and  whatever  I 
think  proper  for  outward  form  to  refer  to  any 
officer  or  office,  I  e.\pect  that  such  my  com- 
pliance with  custom  shall  be  also  looked  upon 
as  an  indication  of  my  will  and  pleasure  to 
have  the  thing  done.  See,  therefore,  that  the 
boy  is  admitted. 

'Thy  true  friend, 
'July  28,  1656.  Oliver,  p.b.' 

Prince  of  Conti. 

The  Prince  of  Conti  being  highlj-  pleased 
with  the  intrepid  behaviour  of  a  grenadier  at 
the  siege  of  PhiUipsburgh,  in  1734,  threw  him 
a  purse,  excusing  the  smallness  of  the  sum  it 
contained,  as  being  too  poor  a  reward  for  such 
courage.  Ne.\t  morning  the  grenadier  went  to 
the  prince  with  two  diamond  rings,  and  other 
jewels  of  considerable  value.  'Sir,'  .said  he,  'the 
gold  I  found  in  your  purse,  I  suppose  you  in- 
tended for  me  ;  but  these  I  bring  back  to  you, 
havingno  claim  to  them.'  '  You  have  doubly 
deserved  them  by  your  bravery,  and  by  your 
honesty,'  said  the  prince,  '  therefore  they  are 
yours.'  ^___ 

Benevolent  Gamesters. 

A  verj'  respectable  gentleman,  who  had  an 
aversion  to  cards,  but  did  not  wi.sh  to  seem 
unfashionable  in  a  family  where  he  often 
visited,  and  where  public  days  for  play  were 
set  apart,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
playing  deep.  It  was  his  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, generally  to  be  successful.  After  some 
years  of  intimacy  the  master  of  this  family 
took  him  aside  one  day,  and  imparted  to  him 
the  melancholy  secret  that  his  affairs  were  in 
a  most  embarrassed  state.  The  gentleman 
e.xpressed  his  concern  at  his  friend's  distress, 
and  entreated  him  not  to  despair. 

On  his  return  home  he  opened  a  private 
drawer  in  his  bureaii,  in  which  he  had  nightly 
deposited  his  winnings  at  the  card  tables  in  his 
friend's  house  :  and  the  next  day  he  insisted 
on  refunding  the  sum  this  inconsiderate  man 
and  his  family  had  lost.  It  was  sufficient  to 
save  his  friend  from  instant  imprisonment,  and 
to  give  a  turn  to  his  affairs  ;  but  he  restored  it 
only  on  condition  that  they  .should  never  play 
at  cards  again. 

The  late  General  Scott,  so  celebrated  for  his 
success  in  gaming,  was  one  evening  playing 
very  deep  with  the  Count  D'Artois  and  the 
Duke  de  Chartres,  at  Paris,  when  a  petition 
was  brought  up  from  the  widow  of  a  French 
officer,  stating  her  various  misfortunes,  and 
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praying  relief ;  a  plate  was  handed  round,  and 
each  put  in  one,  two,  or  three  louis  d'ors  ; 
but  when  it  was  held  to  tlie  general,  who  was 
going  to  throw  for  a  stake  of  five  hundred 
louis  d'ors,  he  said,  '  Stop  a  moment  if  you 
please,  sir,  here  goes  for  the  widow  !'  The 
throw  was  successful,  and  he  instantly  swept 
the  whole  into  the  plate,  and  sent  it  down 
to  her. 

Many  years  since,  a  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  won 
about  £,100  at  a  gaming  table.  A  gentleman 
standing  behind  him  exclaimed,  '  How  happy 
should  I  be  with  th«t  sum  !'  Bradshaw, 
without  looking  at  him,  handed  the  purse  of 
money  over  his  shoulder.  The  stranger  took 
it,  fitted  himself  out  for  India,  and  in  a  few 
years  acquired  a  large  fortune.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  waited  on  Mr.  B. ,  to  whom  he 
m.ade  hmiself  known,  and  offered  restitution. 
Mr.  B.,  however,  declined  accepting  it  ;  but 
he  soon  afterwards  received  from  the  gentle- 
man a  present  of  much  greater  value. 


A  similar  incident  to  the  preceding  Is  related 
of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency.  He  was 
at  an  assembly  at  Montpelier,  where  there 
was  very  high  play  at  basset.  A  poor  gentle- 
man who  was  behind,  and  saw  the  Constable 
put  three  thousand  pistoles  upon  a  card,  said 
softly  to  one  who  was  near  him,  '  Oh,  what  a 
sum  !  it  would  make  me  easy  for  life  1'  It 
happened  that  the  Constable  won ;  when 
turning  quick  upon  the  gentleman  who  spoke, 
he  said,  '  Sir,  I  made  that  stake  for  you,'  and 
gave  him  the  si.x  thousand  pistoles. 

Casimir  II. ,  king  of  Poland,  received  a  blow 
from  a  Polish  gentle/man,  named  Konarski, 
who  had  lost  all  he  possessed  while  playing 
with  the  prince.  Scarcely  was  the  blow  given, 
when,  sensible  of  the  enormity  of  his  crime, 
he  betook  himself  to  flight,  but  was  soon  ap- 
prehended by  the  king's  guards,  and  con- 
demned to  lose  his  head.  Casimir,  who  waited 
for  him  in  silence  amid  his  courtiers,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  him  appear,  said,  '  1  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  conduct  of  this  gentleman.  Not 
being  able  to  revenge  himself  on  fortune,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  has  ill-treated 
his  friend.  I  am  the  only  one  to  blame  in  this 
affair,  for  I  ought  not  by  my  e.xample  to  en- 
courage .a  pernicious  practice  which  may  be 
the  ruin  of  my  nobility.'  Then  turning  to  the 
criminal,  he  said,  'You,  I  perceive,  are  sorry 
for  your  fault— that  is  sufficient ;  take  your 
money  again,  and  let  us  renounce  gammg  for 
ever.' 


Frederic  the  Great. 

Frederic  one  day  seeing  tlie  colonel  of  one 
of  his  regiments  very  melancholy  and  pensive, 
said  to  him,  '  You  seem  always  uneasy  ;  what 
is  the  matter  with  you?  Come,  tell  me; 
among  friends,  you  know,  there  should  be  no 
secrets.'  Then,  without  giving  him  time  to 
reply,  he  added,  '  I  know,  colonel,  that  you 


owe  two  thousand  crowns.'  The  colonel 
bowed  assent.  The  king  immediately  turned 
towards  a  table  that  stood  near  him,  and 
taking  a  purse  of  gold,  gave  it  to  the  colonel, 
saying,  '  Take  that  to  pay  your  debts.'  He 
then  presented  him  with  another  purse. 

A  poor  officer's  widow,  who  was  very  infirm, 
having  implored  the  assistance  of  Frederic,  he 
answered  her  :  '  I  feel  for  your  infirmities  and 
poverty.  Why  did  you  not  address  yourself 
sooner  to  me?  Indeed,  there  is  no  pension 
vacant  at  present  ;  but  you  must  be  taken 
care  of,  as  your  husb.and  was  a  brave  man, 
whose  loss  I  sincerely  regret.  I  will  every  day 
retrench  a  dish  at  my  table,  which  will  make 
a  saving  of  three  hundred  and  si.\ty-five 
crowns ;  and  that  sum,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  shall  be  paid  to  you  the  first  of  ne.\t  month, 
and  continued  till  a  pension  .shall  be  found  for 
you ;  and  I  have  given  orders  that  the  first 
which  shall  become  vacant  shall  be  given  to 
you.' 

A  person  ajiplied  to  Frederic  for  a  place,  and 
was  refused.  A  short  time  after  he  thus  ad- 
dressed the  monarch  in  a  letter  :  '  I  am  told, 
sire,  that  you  refuse  me  the  place  I  asked  ;  I 
cannot  believe  it,  for  you  owe  it  to  me,  and 
you  would  wish  to  be  just.  Make  haste,  then, 
to  perform  your  duty,  and  clear  yourself  from 
mjurious  suspicions.'  The  king,  surprised  at 
this  arrogance,  sent  for  the  man,  and  asked 
him  what  right  he  had  to  use  such  language, 
and  upon  what  grounds  he  founded  his  pre- 
tensions? The  man  replied,  'My  claims, 
sire,  are  founded  upon  the  right  of  not  being 
left  to  perish,  which  is  the  first  of  all  rights, 
and  the  most  sacred  of  all  claims.'  The  king 
made  no  reply,  but  granted  him  the  place  he 
demanded. 

The  king,  during  his  Silesian  reviews,  had 
several  times  taken  up  his  abode  at  the  house 
of  a  curate,  without  ever  having  seen  the 
master.  One  day,  being  in  good  humour,  he 
sent  for  him.  '  How  do  you  do,  curate  ?'  .said 
the  king,  on  .seeing  him.  '  Very  badly  1' 
'  Well,  well  \  take  patience,  and  you  will  be 
better  in  the  ne.vt  world.'  '  I  doubt  that 
much,  and  even  fear  of  doing  worse  there  !' 
'  How  so  ?■  '  I  will  tell  your  majesty,  if  you 
will  condescend  to  hear  me.  I  have  two 
daughters,  three  sons,  and  a  little  curacy.  I 
thought  I  perceived  some  talents  in  my  boys, 
and  I  find  1  am  not  deceived.  I  have  em- 
ployed all  my  fortune  in  their  education  ;  I 
sent  them  to  school  and  universities,  and  those 
expenses  have  involved  me  in  debts.  My 
children  have  acquired  some  knowledge  ;  but 
they  are  not  yet  provided  for,  and  therefore 
cannot  return  me  what  I  have  advanced  for 
them.  The  revenues  of  my  curacy,  instead  of 
increasing,  have  diminished  ;  and  I  am  be- 
coming old,  without  seeing  any  hopes  of 
paying  my  debts.  Now,  should  I  die  withor.t 
satisfying  my  creditors,  your  m.ajesty  know-.. 
I  shall  be  consigned  to  misery  in  the  ne.\t 
world,  without  pity.' 

'  That  is  very  hard,  indeed,'  .said  the  king  ; 
'  but  I  will  relieve  you  from  this  nnh.appy 
situaliiin.  How  much  do  your  debts  amount 
to?'     'To  eight  hundred  crowns.'   '  I  will  pay 
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them,  if  you  can  prove  to  mc  lliat  your  chil- 
dren are  properly  brought  up.  In  that  case  I 
vill  take  care  of  them,  and  increase  your 
.aconic.  liut  where  are  your  daughters  :'  '  I 
always  send  them  to  town  when  your  majesty 
comes  here  with  your  retinue."  '  Ah  !  that  is 
acting  prudently.  Let  them  come  and  see  mc 
to-morrow.' 

The  ne.\t  day  the  king  had  forgotten  the 
curate's  daughters,  who  presented  themselves 
and  insisted  upon  being  introduced,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  his  domestics,  to  whom 
they  declared  that  the  king  had  sent  for  them. 
Frederic  conversed  with  them  a  considerable 
time,  sent  for  a  milliner,  bought  them  several 
trifles,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  a  small  sum 
of  money.  The  curate's  .sons  were  put  into 
good  situations,  and  the  daughters  well  mar- 
ried ;  when  the  king  felicitated  himself  with 
having  made  a  poor  curate  happy  both  in  this 
world  and  the  ne.xt. 

One  of  the  king's  old  valets  de  chambre, 
\tho  was  addicted  to  drinking,  often  came  in- 
toxicated into  the  king's  chamber.  When  he 
was  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  his  duty, 
the  king  would  make  him  go  out  softly  at  a 
private  door,  telling  him  to  go  to  sleep.  He 
.showed  this  complaisance  to  the  poor  creature, 
in  order  not  to  e.xpose  him  to  the  raillery  of 
the  other  domestics,  and  to  .save  him  the 
shame  of  being  turned  away.  The  king,  the 
better  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  did  not  call 
any  other  servant  to  undress  him. 

A  reduced  officer  in  the  service  of  Frederic, 
having  served  as  a  brave  man  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  constantly  attended  the  king's 
levee  every^  day,  to  solicit  a  pension.  The 
king  had  ol'ten  said  to  him,  '  Hsve  patience, 
for  at  present  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.'  The 
officer  would  not  be  put  off  in  that  manner  ; 
but  wherever  he  found  the  king,  he  besieged 
him  with  his  demands.  Frederic,  tired  with 
these  importunities,  forbade  his  'oeing  admitted 
to  his  presence.  In  the  meantime  there  ap- 
peared a  violent  satire  against  the  king  ;  and 
Frederic,  contrary  to  his  usual  forbearance, 
offered  a  reward  of  fifty  louis  d'ors  to  any 
person  who  would  discover  the  author,  'i'he 
next  day  the  lieutenant-colonel  presented  him- 
self at  the  palace,  and  was  refused  entrance  ; 
but  he  insisted  on  being  admitted,  .saying  he 
had  something  of  importance  to  communicate 
to  the  king.  His  name  w-as  therefore  an- 
n  nuiccd,  and  he  was  ordered  into  the  king's 
presence.  '  Have  I  not  already  told  you,' 
exclaimed  his  majesty,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
'  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  at  present '!' 
'  I  am  not  come  to  demand  anything,'  replied 
the  officer;  'but  your  majesty  has  promised 
fifty  louis  d'ors  to  him  who  .shall  discover  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  just  published  against 
you.  I  am  the  author.  Punish  the  culprit, 
but  pay  the  rewanl  to  my  wife,  that  she  may 
procure  bread  for  my  hungry  children.'  The 
king,  with  great  apparent  indignation,  said, 
'  Yon  shall  go  to  Spandau,'  a  fortress  near 
Berlin,  where  all  State  culprits  are  imprisoned. 
'  Sire,'  replied  the  colonel,  '  I  shall  patiently 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  ma- 
jesty  shall   please  to  inflict  on  ine,   so   that 


you  but  pay  the  promised  reward  to  my  wife.' 
The  king  told  him  that  within  an  hour  his 
wife  should  have  it,  and  ordered  him  to  wait 
a  moment.  Frederic  then  sat  down,  and 
wrote  a  letter ;  w  hich  handing  to  the  officer 
he  said,  '  Vou  will  give  this  letter  to  the  com- 
mandant of  Spandau,  and  tell  him  that  I 
forbid  him  to  open  it  before  dinner.'  The 
king  then  ordered  the  lieutenant-colonel  to  be 
conducted  to  Spandau. 

The  officer  having  arrived  there  he  delivered 
the  letter  and  acquainted  the  commandant 
with  the  king's  orders.  They  dined,  and  the 
poor  officer  was  under  the  most  dreadful  ap- 
prehensions for  what  was  to  follow  as  grace  to 
that  meal.  At  length,  however,  the  letter 
was  opened,  and  the  commandant  read  as 
follows: — 'The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  ap- 
pointed commandant  of  the  fortress  of  Spandau. 
His  wife  and  children  will  be  with  bun  within 
a  few  hours,  and  bring  with  them  fifty  louis. 
The  late  commandant  of  Spandau  will  repair 
to  Potsdam,  where  he  will  find  a  better  place 
destined  for  him.'  Judge  how  great  was  the 
mutual  surprise  of  both  parties  I 

Citizen  of  the  World. 

A  sum  of  ;^5ooo  stands  invested  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  two  very  excellent  institutions  in 
London  —  the  Magdalen  Asylum  and  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  It  was  bequeathed  to 
them  by  one  Omichand,  a  black  merchant  in 
Calcutta,  who  left  many  equally  liberal  dona- 
tions to  other  charitable  institutions  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 


Benevolent  Societies  in  Italy. 

A  society  of  gentlemen  called  the  Buonno- 
iiiiiii  di  Sen  Martitio,  has  been  four  hiuidred 
years  collecting  and  distributing  alms  among 
the  poor  who  are  ashamed  to  beg.  The  rank 
of  these  philanthropists  and  their  objects  of 
relief  induce  the  rich  to  contribute,  and  some- 
times to  bequeath,  very  considerable  supplies. 
All  bequests  are  turned  directly  into  cash  ; 
nothing  is  fundgd  ;  nothing  belongs  to  the 
society  except  the  observatory  where  they 
meet.  The  receipts  of  every  year  are  dis- 
tributed within  the  year  to  hundreds  who  are 
starving  under  genteel  appearances  ;  decayed 
gentlemen,  whose  rank  deters  others  from 
offering  relief;  ladies  who  live  in  garrets,  and, 
ashamed  of  their  poverty,  steal  down  to  mass 
before  daylight  :  industrious  women,  whom 
the  failure  of  the  silk  manufacture  has  left 
without  any  resource  :  such  are  the  objects 
whom  those  Buoniiomini %o  weekly,  privately, 
to  visit  and  relieve.  They  were  a  kind  of 
"oencvolent  spies  upon  the  domestic  miseries  of 
Florence,  and  used  to  search  for  the  retreats 
of  suffering  delicacy. 

The  Miscricordia  is  an  institution  diffused 
over  Tuscany.  At  Florence  it  consists  of  four 
hundred  men  chosen  promiscuously  from  every 
rank.  These  philanthropists  volunteer  their 
service  to  the  .sick,  the  hurt,  and  the  dead. 
On  the  tolling  of  a  bell  they  repair  to  their 
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chapel,  where  they  conceal  themselves  in  Ion  W 
black  vestments  which  mask  the  whole  head 
and  then  set  out  with  a  covered  litter  to 
convey  the  patients  to  the  hospital  of  Santa 
i\Iaria  Nuova.  There  you  will  find  the  first 
noblemen  in  Florence  with  their  aprons  and 
ladles  following  the  soup  which  is  wheeled 
along  the  wards,  and  dealing  it  out  to  the  sick 
as  a  check  on  the  administration  of  the 
hospital.  In  the  same  lugubrious  garb  they 
convey  in  the  evening  the  corpses  of  the  day 
to  St.  Catherine's  Church,  where  all  the  dead 
are  collected  for  the  midnight  cart  and  .sent  to 
the  common  burying-ground  at  Trcspiano. 
This  benevolent  society  has  never  paused  for 
the  last  five  hundred  years,  nor  desisted  from 
its  fatal  duties  during  several  plagues. 


Brotherhoods  of  Madrid. 

The  truly  laudable  institution  of  the  brother- 
hoods in  RIadrid,  whose  sole  end  is  to  perform 
offices  of  charity  to  the  indigent  and  the 
afflicted,  has  an  excellence  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  many  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where  pathetic  advertisements  addressed  to 
the  feelings  of  the  public,  or  recommendations 
which  the  powerful  interest  of  patronage  alone 
can  procure,  are  absolutely  required,  to  effect 
what  is  dorie  in  Madrid  every  day,  with  the  ut- 
most .secrecy,  and  without  the  least  ostentation. 

The  metropolis  of  Spain  abounds  with  these 
brotherhoods.  They  are  more  or  less  numerous 
or  active.  The  most  eminent  are  the  holy 
royal  brotherhood  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge, 
and  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Hope,  which  count 
the  most  distinguished  persons  among  the 
number  of  their  members.  The  former  c.v- 
pended,  in  1798,  in  pious  offices,  the  sum  of 
526,925  reals,  and  the  latter  74,949.  The  items 
in  their  annual  account  consist  of  benefactions 
on  visiting  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ;  expenses 
of  sending  poor  sick  people  to  the  baths,  and 
lunatics  to  the  hospital  of  Saragossa  ;  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children  ;  suppers  for  the  sick 
in  the  hospital ;  conveyance  of  poor  patients ; 
masses  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  ;  alms  ; 
marriages  of  the  poor  ;  expenses  for  mission- 
aries ;  house-rent,  and  weekly  allowances  for 
indigent  persons,  &c.  These  two  brotherhoods 
never  fail  affording  relief  to  distressed  objects, 
and  even  purposely  go  in  search  of  them. 


Captive  Princess. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Alexander  the  Great 
to  oblige  the  cnptive  women  whom  he  carried 
along  with  him  to  sing  songs  after  the  manner 
of  their  country.  He  happened  among  these 
women  to  perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deeper 
affliction  than  the  rest  ;  and  who  by  a  modest, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  noble  confusion,  dis- 
covered a  greater  reluctance  than  the  others 
to  appear  in  public.  .She  was  of  perfect  beauty, 
which  was  much  heightened  by  her  bashful- 
ness.  The  king  soon  imagined  by  her  air  and 
mien  that  she  was  not  of  vulgar  birth,  and 
inquiring  of  the  lady,  .she  answered  that  she 
vas  grand-daughter  to  Octius,  who  had  not 


long  bcfoic  swayed  the  Persian  sceptre  ;  that 
she  had  marri^-d  Hystaspes,  who  was  related 
to  Darius,  and  general  of  a  ^reat  army. 
Alexander,  touched  with  compassion  when  he 
heard  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princess  of  the 
blood  royal,  and  the  sad  condition  to  which 
she  was  reduced,  not  only  gave  her  her  liberty, 
but  returned  her  all  her  possessions ;  and 
caused  her  husband  to  be  sought  for  in  order 
that  she  might  be  restored  to  him. 


A  late  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. 

After  the  fatal  attack  at  Bunker's  Hill  in 
America,  Earl  Percy  gave  to  the  widow  of 
everj'  soldier  in  his  regiment  who  fell  in  the 
battle  an  immediate  benefaction  of  seven 
dollars  ;  he  paid  their  passage  home,  and 
ordered  five  guineas  to  be  given  to  each  of 
them  on  their  landing  in  Britain.  His  humanity 
to  the  sick  and  wounded,  whom  he  supplied 
with  wine,  fresh  provisions,  &c.,  and  his 
generosity  to  their  families  during  their  long 
stay  at  Boston,  were  unparalleled.  He  had 
a  large  tent  provided  for  every  company  at 
his  own  expense  to  accommodate  the  women  ; 
and  he  made  it  a  rule  to  receive  no  other 
servants  into  his  family  but  soldiers  or  their 
wives.  Though  his  regiment  was  distinguished 
for  its  admirable  discipline,  yet  he  never 
suffered  his  men  to  be  struck  ;  but  won  them  to 
their  duty  by  generous  treatment,  by  rewards, 
and  by  his  own  excellent  example,  requiring  no 
service  from  the  meanest  .sentinel  which  he 
was  not  ready  to  share  with  them,  whether  as 
to  hardship,  fatigue,  or  danger. 

Kosciusko. 

The  hero  of  Poland  once  wished  to  send 
some  bottles  of  good  wine  to  a  clergyman  at 
Solothurn  :  and  as  he  hesitated  to  trust  them 
by  his  .servant,  lest  he  should  smuggle  a  part, 
he  gave  the  commission  to  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Zeltner,  and  desired  him  to  take 
the  horse  which  he  himself  usually  rode.  On 
his  return,  young  Zeltner  .said  that  he  never 
would  ride  his  horse  again,  unless  he  gave 
him  his  purse  at  the  same  time.  Kosciusko 
inquiring  what  he  meant,  he  answered,  'As 
soon  as  a  poor  man  on  the  road  takes  off  his 
hat  and  asks  charity,  the  horse  immediately 
stands  still,  and  will  not  stir  till  something  is 
given  to  the  petitioner  ;  and  as  1  had  no 
money  about  me,  I  was  obliged  to  feign  giving 
something,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  horse.' 


Good  Curate  of  Lanebourg. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Miller  of  Batheaston, 
who  travelled  in  Italy  in  the  years  1770,  1771, 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  Pere 
Nicolas,  whose  purity  of  manners  and  charit- 
able conduct,  so  endeared  him  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lanebourg,  that  they  looked  on  him 
as  their  common  father,  and  spoke  of  him  only 
by  the  enviable  title  of  the  Good  Curate  of 
Lanebour?, 
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'  Pere  Nkola-;,  who  is  now  far  advanced  in 
years,  had  Hved  for  some  time  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Savoy,  when  his  sanctity  of  Hfe,  his 
charitable  and  moral  disposition,  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  his  sovereign,  who  sent 
for  him  to  court.  The  king  took  such  a  liking 
to  him,  that,  upon  his  entreaty,  he  granted  a 
perpetual  exemption  to  the  Lanebourgians 
Iroiii  the  quartering  of  troops,  and  from  fur- 
nishing either  men  or  money  fo'r  the  militia 
even  in  time  of  war.  So  little  did  Pere 
Nicolas  consult  his  own  interests,  that  he 
never  asked  anythingforhimself ;  andalthough 
he  goes  to  court  from  time  to  time,  and  is 
always  exceedingly  well  received  by  the  king, 
he  has  never  in  any  instance  sought  his  own 
promotion,  but  employs  all  the  interest  he 
has  to  relieve  his  poor  neighbours  and  parish- 
ioners from  any  difficulties  they  may  be  ex- 
posed to,  either  by  the  accidents  of  bad 
seasons,  storms,  or  above  all,  a  threatened 
ta.v.  which,  by  his  interposition,  they  are  free 
from  to  this  day.  The  Lanebourgians,  through 
gratitude,  immediately  after  the  first  favour  the 
king  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  Pere  Nicolas,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  rent  of  the  lake  for  seven 
years.  By  this  he  made  a  considerable  sum  ; 
but,  in  the  year  1737,  he  augmented  his  fund, 
and  served  his  country  at  the  same  time,  by 
selling  cattle  to  the  Swiss  army  ;  which  cattle 
he  bought  up  cheap  from  the  Savoyards,  who 
with  difficulty  could  prevent  their  being  taken 
from  them  by  the  Spaniards,  and  were  glad 
to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  price. 

'  Pere  Nicolas  dedicates  his  money  entirely 
to  the  use  of  the  Lanebourgians  and  his  other 
neighbours,  as  far  as  it  can  go,  in  lending  it 
to  them  whenever  they  want,  in  small  sums, 
particularly  at  the  season  for  purchasing  cattle. 
He  never  takes  any  interest,  nor  even  requires 
payment  till  they  can  with  ease  return  it  to 
him  ;  which  they  rarely  fail  to  do  at  the  ensu- 
ing season  for  disposing  of  their  com  and 
cattle.  It  is  scarcely  credible  of  how  much 
use  this  one  man  has  been,  by  thus  devoting 
himself  and  his  interests  to  the  public  good.' 


that  the  promenade  would  soon  be  profaned  ; 
and  that  it  would  no  longer  be  fit  for  their  eii- 
joymciu,  if  the  vulgar  were  suffered  to  fre 
quent  it,  &c. 

'  Gentlemen,'  replied  Joseph,  '  if  I  were  de- 
termined to  associate  with  none  but  my  equals, 
1  must  transport  myself  into  the  vaults  of  the 
^Monastery  of  the  Capuchins,  where  my  an- 
cestors repose,  and  take  up  my  abode  with 
them.  1  love  men,  because  they  are  men  ;  I 
make  no  other  distinction  among  them,  and 
have  no  other  preference  for  them,  except 
that  which  is  due  to  their  actions.  Whoever 
thinks  well  and  acts  honourably  is  entitled  to 
my  esteem.  It  must  not  be  exclusively  re- 
served for  those  who  reckon  none  but  princes 
among  their  ancestors.' 

His  majesty  kept  no  sort  of  state  at  Vienna, 
but  when  the  public  acts  of  the  empire  re- 
quired it  ;  so  that  he  frequently  walked  about 
the  streets,  and  mi.xed  with  the  populace  like 
a  private  man.  In  one  of  his  peregrinations 
through  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  he  obser\'ed  a 
crowd  of  persons  collected  round  a  cart 
loaded  with  fire-wood.  Curious  to  know  the 
cause,  he  questioned  one  of  the  spectators, 
and  was  informed  that  the  Inspector  of  the 
Barrier  had  stopped  the  countr>'man,  on  sus- 
picion of  his  having  concealed  tobacco  among 
the  wood,  and  insisted  on  his  immediately  un- 
loading the  cart.  The  countr>-inan,  who  re- 
garded this  as  a  loss  of  time  and  a  very  serious 
labour,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  permit 
somebodv  to  .accompany  him  into  the  city, 
where  he  could  obtain  satisfactory  testimonies 
of  his  innocence  ;  but  the  clerk  would  not 
listen  to  his  applications,  and  insisted  on  exe- 
cuting the  order  he  had  received  to  empty 
the  cart.  The  emperor,  who  was  concealed 
amidst  the  crowd,  remained  for  some  time  a 
tranquil  witness  of  the  dispute.  He  at  length 
sent  for  a  subaltern  officer  and  a  few  soldiers 
from  the  nearest  Corps-de-Garde,  and  ordered 
them  to  remain  on  the  spot  until  the  wood 
was  entirely  turned  out.  This  being  done, 
he  enjoined  them,  in  case  the  peasant  should 
be  found  guilty  of  fraud,  to  execute  fit'ty 
la.shes  across  his  shoulders  ;  but  if  he  were 
proved  to  be  innocent,  the  refractory  clerk 
was  immediately  to  undergo  the  same  punish- 
ment, and  to  be  obliged  to  reload  the  wood 
himself.  These  orders  were  executed.  No 
tobacco  was  found,  and  the  in.spector,  after 
having  reloaded  the  cart  of  the  poor  country- 
man, who  was  besides  indemnified  for  his  loss 
of  time,  received  the  fifty  lashes. 

On  another  occasion,  a  boy  about  nine  years 
of  age  accosted  him  thus  :  '  Sir,  I  never 
begged  before,  but  my  mother  is  dying ;  I 
must  have  twenty  pence  to  get  a  physician ; 
we  have  no  twenty  pence  ;  oh  1  if  your  majesty 

—     would    give    us    twenty   pence,    how  happy 

gates  of  the  superb  promenade   called   the     should  we  be  !'  The  emperorgave  it,  and  asked 


Joseph  the  Second. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  was  generally 
styled  the  Titiis  of  Germany  ;  an  appellation 
which  he  obtained  from  this  general  observa- 
tion, that  hardly  a  day  passed  over  his  head 
without  being  distinguished  by  some  act  or 
other  of  public  munificence  or  private  bene- 
volence. 

Joseph  entertained  the  greatest  aversion  for 
those  distinctions  which  tend  to  withhold  from 
the  most  numerous  portion  of  society  advan- 
tages which  ought  to  be  common  to  all. 

Previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the 


Prater  were  opened  only  to  persons  of  dis 
tinction.  Joseph  wished  that  they  should  be 
thrown  open  to  everj-body,  and  caused  these 
words  to  be  inscribed  above  the  entrance  of 
the  promenade  :  Place  of  aitiusetitcnt ;  a  trea- 
sure dcstiitcd/orez'crybody.  The  nobility  im- 
jnediately  thronged  round  him,  and  declared 
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the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  .sick  per- 
son. As  soon  as  the  boy  was  gone,  the  em- 
peror put  on  a  cloak  belonging  to  one  of  his 
attendants,  went  to  the  poor  woman's  house, 
prescribed  for  her,  comforted  her,  and  retired. 
The  child  comes  in  a  minute  after,  with  his 
twenty  pence  and  his  doctor ;  the  woman, 
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surprised,  said  she  had  already  had  a  visit, 
and  showed  the  recipe  ;  llie  doctor  looks  at 
it,  and  sees  a  note,  with  the  signature  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  for  a  pension  to  her  of  fifty 
ducats. 

Soon  after  his  majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne,  an  officer  of  his  army  died,  leaving  a 
wife  and  daughter  wholly  unprovided  for. 
The  poor  widow  drew  up  a  memorial  by  way 
of  petition  to  the  emperor,  and  confided  it  to 
a  person  about  the  court,  whom  she  thought 
her  friend,  and  who  promised  to  present  it. 
But  officiousness  is  seldoni  sincere.  The 
courtier  neglected  her  suit  ;  and  the  poor 
woman  had  at  last  dispensed  of  every  article 
of  furniture  she  possessed  e.vcept  her  bed,  to 
which  she  was  then  confined  by  a  fever, 
brought  on  by  the  joint  pressure  of  poverty 
and  an.\iety  of  mind. 

In  this  forlorn  situation,  the  daughter  took 
a  solitary  walk  into  one  of  the  suburbs,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  indulge  her  grief  alone,  imploring 
providence  to  inspire  her  with  some  thought 
or  scheme  to  administer  to  her  poor  mother's 
relief.  Providence  did  meet  her  in  the  person 
of  the  emperor,  then  going  one  of  his  rounds, 
who  observing  her  emotion  and  her  tears, 
ordered  his  attendants  to  step  aside,  and 
coming  up  to  her,  inquires  with  tenderness 
the  cause  of  her  aftliction?  She  had  no  sus- 
picion who  he  was  ;  but  judging  from  the  suite 
.she  had  seen  him  dismiss  that  he  must  be 
some  person  of  rank,  replied,  'Alas  I  sir,  what 
have  such  as  you  to  do  with  the  unhappy? 
Suffer  me  to  pass  on — your  notice  but 
humbles  me  the  more.'  'Believe  me,  fair 
maiden,'  he  rejoined,  '  it  is  not  curiosity,  but 
compassion,  that  prompts  the  question.  One 
must  know  before  they  can  believe.'  'Know- 
then,'  answered  she,  '  that  my  mother  lies 
now  on  her  death-bed,  but  suffering  more 
through  grief  and  want  than  disease.  We 
have  lost  my  father,  sir,  and  with  him  our 
only  subsistence,  which  was  his  pay,  having 
been  enabled  to  bequeath  us  nothing  but  the 
honour  of^his  name,  for  he  was  an  officer.' 

Here  his  majesty  interrupted  her.  '  Why 
did  you  not  set  forth  youi  case  and  preten- 
sions to  the  emperor,  to  whom  it  gives  plea- 
sure to  relieve  distress  ?'  '  We  did  so,  sir  ; 
we  drew  up  a  memorial,  and  were  promised 
to  have  it  delivered,  but  are  certain  that  it 
never  was,  because  no  notice  has  been  taken 
of  it.'  '  Make  out  another,  then,'  said  he, 
'and  bring  it  to  this  spot  at  the  same  hour 
to-morrow.  I  know  the  emperor,  and  pro- 
mise to  take  charge  of  it  myself  You  seem 
to  have  some  diffidence  in  me,'  added  he  ;  '  so 
take  this  purse  as  a  pledge  of  my  sincerity, 
and  hasten  home  to  the  relief  of  your  afflicted 
mother.'  Before  she  had  time  to  pour  forth 
the  expression  of  her  gratitude,  the  emperor 
was  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing.  Has- 
tening instantly  home  to  her  mother,  she  re- 
lated with  delighted  earnestness  the  circum- 
stances of  her  adventure.  The  languishing 
invalid,  however,  being  possessed  of  a  quick 
judgment  and  some  experience,  received  the 
account  but  coldly.  She  foresaw  conse- 
quences from  this  rencontre,  that  the  youth- 


ful innocence  and  filial  piety  of  her  daughter 
could  have  no  conception  of.  '  My  dear 
child,'  said  the  widow,  '  what  you  seem  to 
•look  upon  now  as  the  earnest  of  good  fortune 
may  perhaps  but  tend  to  the  very  last  degree 
of  our  wretchedness.  If  this  money  was — 
(Jh,  my  child  !  Such  is  the  goodness  of  cer- 
tain people  — their  bounty  is  but  the  price  of 
crime.  I  am  not  suspecting  your  virtue  in 
the  least,  still  let  us  die,  my  child,  but  let  us 
die  innocent.  Touch  not  a  penny  of  this 
purse.' 

The  next  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
the  daughter  repaired  to  the  spot,  with  the 
money  and  the  memorial  in  her  hand.  His 
majesty  came  up  to  her  soon  after,  when  all 
pale  and  trembling,  she  thus  addressed  him  : 
'  There  is  your  purse,  sir,  and  here  is  our 
memorial.  If  that  was  given  us  as  a  snare, 
WC'  return  it  again  to  you  untouched  ;  and 
then,  as  you  can  mean  nothing  with  this,  I 
shall  carry  it  back  with  me  unpresentcd.' 
'  My  good  .girl,'  he  replied,  '  your  emperor 
lays  snares  for  no  one.  Carry  back  both  the 
purse  and  your  memorial,  and  call  at  the 
E.xchequer  every  quarter-day  for  your 
father's  pay,  which  is  already  appointed  for 
you  during  your  mother's  life  and  your  own. 
I  should  perhaps,'  added  he,  '  require  his 
name  who  trifled  with  your  distress.  But, 
behold  how  kings  are  served,'  said  he,  turning 
to  his  suite;  'the  coldness  of  those  who  sur- 
round them  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
freezes  the  whole  state  to  their  masters,  who, 
with  the  utmost  goodwill,  and  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  may  be  handed  down  to  poste- 
rity with  detestation  or  contempt,  for  want  of 
proper  means  of  information  where  or  when 
to  e.vert  their  virtues.' 

Joseph  travelled  to  Paris  under  the  title  of 
Count  Falkenstein.  M.  Cotton,  Professor  of 
the  Mazarine  College,  has  published  a  Latin 
poem  descriptive  of  this  journey,  in  which  he 
represents  him  endeavouring  to  conceal  him- 
self from  public  notice  and  popular  applause  ; 
seeking,  with  unwearied  assiduity,  every  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  useful  information; 
and  instead  of  resorting  to  the  proud  man- 
sions of  lu.vury  and  ostentation,  visiting  with 
tears  and  tenderness  the  gloomy  abodes  of 
pale  sickness  and  melancholy  age. 

At  Strasburgh,  Jo.seph  visited  the  Military. 
Hospitals,  the  one  for  Reduced  Citizens,  and 
the  other  for  Foundlings.  He  inspected  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  examined  their  medi- 
cines and  their  food,  and  interrogated  the 
officers  of  the  .several  houses  upon  every 
article  of  the  provisions,  regulations,  and 
expenses.  On  returning  from  these  visits, 
he  observed  :  '  One  goes  to  Rome  to  see  the 
production  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  of  Raphael. 
This  is  well  enough  for  those  who  have  souls 
only  for  admiration.  An  hospital  .speaks 
louder  to  those  who  have  feeling  ones.  I 
should  never  enter  into  such  places,  except  to 
officiate,  if  Providence  had  not  put  it  into  my 
power  to  relieve.' 

Wherever  he  went,  his  generosity  was  not 
confined  to  men  of  distinguished  merit,  whom 
it  is  an  honour  to  oblige  ;  but  his  purse  was 
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always  open  wherever  he  met  with  a  proper, 
though  obscure,  object  of  charity.  Wlieii  at 
Paris,  going  one  morning  into  an  elegant 
coftee-house,  he  asked  fur  a  dish  of  choco- 
late ;  he  was  simply  dressed,  and  tlie  waiters 
insolently  refused  it,  under  pretence  that  it 
was  too  early.  He  walked  out  without  say- 
ing a  word,  and  went  into  a  small  coffee- 
house, nick-named  the  One-eyed  :  he  asked 
for  a  dish  of  chocolate,  and  the  landlord  an- 
swered him  politely,  that  it  would  be  ready 
in  a  moment.  While  he  waited  for  it,  as  the 
coffee-house  was  empt>',  he  walked  up  and 
down,  and  was  conversing  on  different  sub- 
jects, when  the  daughter  of  the  hou.se,  a  very- 
pretty  girl,  came  down  stairs :  the  count 
wished  her  a  good  day,  the  ordinary  salu- 
tation in  France,  and  said  to  her  fiither,  that 
it  was  time  for  her  to  be  married.  '  Alas  !' 
replied  the  old  man.  '  if  I  had  a  thousand 
crowns,  I  could  mairy  her  to  a  handsome 
young  man  who  is  fond  of  her  ;  but  the  cho- 
colate is  ready.'  The  emperor  having  drank 
and  paid,  asked  for  paper,  pen,  and  ink  ;  the 
girl  runs  to  fetch  them,  having  no  idea  how 
they  were  to  be  employed  ;  Count  Falken- 
stein  gave  her  an  order  on  his  banker  for 
six  thou.sand  livres. 

The  simplicity  and  goodness  of  his  charac- 
ter became  so  generally  known,  even  in  the 
short  time  he  stayed  in  France,  that  at  the 
theatre  one  night,  when  Q2dipus  was  acted, 
and  he  was  present,  the  following  tribute  of 
popular  applause  was  bestowed  on  him. 
When  Jocasta  speaking  to  her  son  of  the 
journey  of  Laius,  says  : 

; —  '  Ce  roi,  plus  grand  que  sa  fortune 

Dedaignoit,  comme  vous,  une  pompe  impor- 
tune ; 
On  ne  voyoit  jamais  marcher  dcvant  son  char, 
D'un  battalon  nombreux  le  fasteux  rampart ; 
Au  milieu  des  sujets  soumis  a  sa  puissance, 
Conime  il  etoit  sans  crainte,  il  raarchoit  sans 

defense 
Par    I'amour    de    son    peuple    il   se    croyoit 
garder :' 

The  whole  audience  burst  forth  in  one  long 
continued  shout  of  applause,  directed  to  the 
emperor. 
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Lord  Brome. 

Lord  Brome,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Comwallis, 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Ferdinand  in  the 
German  wars,  at  the  beginning  of  his  late 
majesty's  reign.  He  was  then  only  ensign  ; 
but  his  father  bought  him  a  lieutenant-colo- 
nel's commission  in  General  Napier's  regi- 
ment, on  condition  of  his  allowing  the  last 
lieutenant-colonel,  who  was  very  old  and  had 
a  large  family,  an  annuity  of  ;^3oo  a  year 
during  his  life.  This  his  lordship  continued  to 
pay  :  and  when  he  resigned  his  commission, 
he  sohcited  the  post  for  the  major  of  the  regi- 
ment, who  had  been  many  years  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  had  a  large  family.  When  this 
request  was  granted,  he  declared  that  he 
would  still  pay  the  annuity  to  the  old  lieu- 
tenant-colonel out  of  his  own  private  fortune. 


Two  young  ladies  of  a  respectable  family 
in  the  west  of  England,  were  so  nuich  re- 
duced, as  to  be  compelled  to  take  in  needle- 
work for  their  subsistence.  The  circumstance 
reaching  the  ear  of  a  wealthy  clergyman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  received  .some 
favour  from  the  family,  he  mstantly  repaired 
to  the  house,  and  fearful  of  woundmg  their 
delicacy,  said,  '  I  am  informed,  ladies,  that 
you  have  in  your  apartments  a  most  valuable 
picture.  I  see  it  is  by  the  hand  of  a  great 
master ;  and  if  it  is  not  too  great  a  favour,  I 
entreat  you  to  let  me  have  it,  for  which  I  will 
settle  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  upon  you, 
and  it  shall  commence  this  moment.'  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. 


True  Christianity. 

When  Mr.  Cumberiand,  the  dramatist,  was 
on  a  diplomatic  mission  at  Madrid,  he  was 
taken  very  ill,  and  was  not  expected  to  reco- 
ver. In  this  state  he  was  visited  by  the  Abbe 
i  Don  Patricio  Curtis,  an  Irishman  by  tirth, 
but  who  had  been  above  half  a  century  settled 
in  Spain,  and  preceptor  to  three  succes.sive 
Dukes  of  Ossuna.  This  excellent  old  man, 
then  above  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was 
universally  respected  for  his  virtues  and 
generous  benignity  of  soul,  lamented  that 
ilr.  Cumberland  had  no  spiritual  assistant  of 
his  own  church  to  resort  to.  He  then  offered, 
if  the  doors  of  the  room  were  secured,  and  he 
was  provided  with  a  Prayer  Book,  to  adminis- 
ter the  Sacrament  exactly  as  it  is  ordained  by 
the  Protestant  Liturgy.  To  this  Mr.  C.  con- 
sented ;  when  the  venerable  man  read  the 
whole  of  the  prayers,  and  officiated  in  the 
most  devout  and  impressive  manner. 

Monks  of  St.  Bernard. 

The  following  is  a  recent  instance  of  those 
charitable  offices  which  the  pious  monks  of 
St.  Bernard,  from  a  sense  of  duty  as  well  as 
from  the  locality  of  their  establishment,  are  in 
the  habit  of  performing.  A  poor  soldier 
travelling  from  Siberia  to  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity in  Italy,  set  out  from  the  village  of  St. 
Pierre  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the  monastery  before  nightfall  ;  but  he  unfor- 
tunately missed  his  way,  and  in  climbing  up  a 
precipice,  he  laid  hold  of  the  fragment  of  a 
rock,  which  separating  from  the  mass,  rolled 
with  him  to  the  valley  below,  which  the  poor 
man  reached  with  his  clothes  torn,  and  his 
body  sadly  bruised  and  lacerated.  Being 
unable  to  extricate  himself  from  the  snow,  and 
night  having  come  on,  he  remained  in  that 
forlorn  situation  till  morning.  The  weather 
was  uncommonly  mild  for  the  season,  or  he 
must  have  perished.  He  spent  the  whole  of 
the  two  'following  days  in  crawling  to  a  de- 
serted hovel,  without  having  anything  to  eat. 
Two  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  on  their 
way  to  the  village  about  sun-set,  were  warned 
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by  the  barking  of  their  dog,  and  descried  the 
man  at  a  distance  ;  they  hastened  to  his  suc- 
cour. They  found  him  at  tlie  entrance  of  the 
liovel,  where  he  lay  as  if  luiable  to  cross  the 
threshold,  and  apparently  in  a  dying  state, 
from  hunger,  fatigue,  and  loss  of  blood.  They 
raised  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  hun 
to  the  village,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  through 
the  snow.  The  man  was  above  the  middle 
.size,  and  robust  ;  so  that,  independently  of  his 
helpless  condition,  it  required  a  considerable 
portion  of  strength,  as  well  as  management,  in 
the  brethren,  to  reach  their  destination.  At 
the  village  of  St.  Pierre,  the  poor  traveller  re- 
ceived every  attention  and  assistance  that  his 
situation  required. 


Tophaiii  Beauclerc. 

A  poor  woman  once  sent  to  Mr.  Beauclerc, 
the /ar^c pa/>fr  edh'ion  ot  '  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries,' for  which  she  asked  ten  guineas.  Mr. 
B.  gave  the  money  ;  and  afterwards  learning 
that  she  was  the  widow  of  an  officer,  and  in 
distress,  he  gave  her  twenty  guineas  more. 

The  .same  gentleman,  on  calling  on  one  of 
his  tradesmen,  and  finding  him  embarrassed, 
immediately  gave  him  a  cheque  for  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  ne.\t  day  procured 
him  as  much  more  ;  which  wholly  relieved  him 
from  a  difficulty  which,  though  only  tempo- 
rary, must  have  ruined  him. 


The  Percys. 

The  Abbe  De  Percy,  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  livnigin  Normandy 
to  England.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London 
he  was  hustled  in  New  Street,  Covent  Ciarden, 
and  robbed  of  twenty  guineas,  which  he  had 
received  but  a  few  minutes  before  at  .Sir 
Robert  Herrie's.  With  the  remainder  of  his 
little  property  he  went  to  P.ath,  where  it  was 
soon  e.xpended.  In  this  dilemma,  his  country- 
men there  reminded  him  that  he  was  related 
to  the  English  Percys,  and  as  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  at  that  time  there,  they 
advised  him  to  apply  to  his  Grace  for  relief 
The  Abbe  immediately  wrote  to  the  duke,  who 
returned  a  polite  answer,  and  requested  a  few 
days  for  investigation.  In  the  meantime,  his 
Grace  wrote  to  Lord  Harcourt,  at  whose  house 
the  Due  d'Harconrt  resided,  and  inquired 
whether  the  Abbe  was  one  of  the  Percys  of 
Normandy  ;  .soon  after  which  he  transmitted 
to  his  «(*7('  cmisi'ii  a  gold  box,  with  a  bank  note 
enclosed  in  it  for  one  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
general  invitation  to  his  table,  which  was  from 
that  day  open  to  him. 

Garrick. 

The  character  of  the  British  Roscius  has 
been  severely  aspersed,  on  account  of  his  re- 
puted parsimony  ;  an  anecdote  is,  however, 
related  of  him  by  Albany  Wallis,  Esq.,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend,  which  shows  that  the 
accusation  was  somewhat  unjust.     '  ISlr.  Gar- 


rick,' says  this  gentleman,  was  no  more  A 
fool  in  charity  than  in  other  matters  ;  he  knew 
where  and  how  to  bestow  his  liberality.  He 
came  to  me  one  morning  in  a  violent  hurry, 
and  without  even  his  usual  .s.alutation,  ab- 
ruptly c.vclaimed,  '  My  dear  friend,  the  doctor 
is  in  want,  yon  must  instantly  do  me  a  favour. 
Come,  come,  put  on  your  hat,  and  without 
delay  go  to  Dr.  Johnson's  lodgings,  and  pre- 
sent him  with  these  bank  notes  ;  but  on  your 
life,  do  not  mention  from  whom  you  had  them.' 
The  amount  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
In  compliance  with  his  request,  I  instantly 
waited  on  the  doctor,  and  being  announced, 
was  ushered  into  his  apartment.  Having  pre- 
faced my  errand  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
possible,  I  presented  the  notes,  which  the 
doctor  received  with  much  agitation  ;  and 
after  a  few  moments  wiping  away  the  tears,  he 
pressed  my  hand  between  his  with  energy,  e.\- 
claiming,  '  ]\Ir.  Wallis,  I  know  from  whence 
this  comes  ;  tell  Mr.  Garrick  that  his  kindness 
is  almost  too  much  for  me  ;  tell  him  also  that 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay  this  sum,  much 
less  what  1  have  before  received  at  his  hands.' 
A  few  months  after  this  donation  the  doctor 
died. 


Earl  Spencer. 


Earl  Spencer,  on  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Bloom- 
field's  '  Prometheus,'  unsolicited,  and  indeed 
wuhout  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  author, 
presented  him  to  a  valuable  living  in  North- 
amptonshire. 


Archbishop  Sharpe. 

It  was  a  custom  with  Archbi.shop  Sharpe  in 
his  journeys  generally,  to  have  a  saddle-horse 
attending  his  carriage,  that  in  case  of  feeling 
fatigued  with  sitting,  he  might  take  the  re- 
freshment of  a  ride.  In  his  advanced  age,  and 
a  few  years  befoie  his  death,  as  he  was  going 
m  this  manner  to  his  episcopal  residence,  and 
was  got  a  mile  or  two  in  advance  of  his  car- 
riage, a  decently-dressed  good-looking  young 
man  on  horseback  came  up  to  him,  and  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  faltering  tone  of  voice, 
presented  a  pistol  to  his  Grace's  breast,  de- 
manding his  money.  The  Archbishop,  with 
great  composure,  turned  round,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  him,  desired  that  he  would  re- 
move that  dangerous  weapon,  and  tell  hini 
fairly  his  condition.  '  Sir,  sir,'  cried  the  youth, 
with  great  agitation,  'now^ords,'tisnot  a  time  for 
words  now,  your  money  instantly.'  Hear  me, 
young  man,'  .said  the  venerable  prelate,  'conic 
on  with  me.  I,  you  see,  am  a  very  old  m.in, 
and  my  life  is  of  little  consequence  ;  yours  seem 
far  otherwise.  I  am  Sharpe,  the  Archbishop 
of  York  ;  my  carriage  and  .ser\"ants  are  be- 
hind, but  conceal  your  perturbations,  and  tell 
me  who  you  are,  and  what  money  you  want, 
and  on  the  word  of  my  character,  I  will  not 
injure  you,  but  prove  a  friend.  Here,  takethis 
(giving  him  a  purse  of  money\  and  now  tell  me 
how  much  you  want  to  make  you  independent 
i  of  so  dangerous  and  destructive  a  course  as 
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you  are  now  engaged  in.'  'Oh,  sir,'  replied 
the  man,  '  I  detest  the  business  as  much  as 
you  do  :  I  am — but — but— at  home  there  are 
creditors  who  will  not  wait  ;  fifty  pounds,  my 
lord,  would  indeed  do  what  no  thought  or 
tongue  besides  my  own  can  feel  or  express.' 
'  Well,  sir,  I  take  it  at  your  word  :  and.  upon 
my  honour,  if  you  will  compose  yourself  for  a 

day  or  two,  and  then  call  on  me  at , 

what  I  have  now  given  shall  be  made  up 
that  sum  ;  trust  me.  I  will  not  deceive  you.' 

The  highwayman  looked  at  him,  was  silent, 
and  went  off ;  and,  at  the  time  appointed, 
actually  waited  on  the  archbishop,  received 
the  money,  and  assured  his  lordship  that  he 
hoped  his  words  had  left  impressions  which  no 
inducement  could  ever  efface.  Nothing  more 
transpired  of  him  for  a  year  and  a  half  ;  when 
one  morning  a  person  knocked  at  his  Grace's 
gate,  and,  with  a  peculiar  earnestness  of  voice 
and  countenance,  desired  to  see  him.  The 
archbishop  ordered  the  stranger  to  be  intro- 
duced ;  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  room 
when  his  countenance  changed,  his  knees  tot- 
tered, and  he  sunk  almost  breathless  on  the 
floor.  On  recovering,  he  requested  an  audi- 
ence in  private  ;  this*bemg  granted,  he  said, 
'  My  lord,  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance of  relieving  a  highwayman.  God 
and  gratitude  will  never  suffer  it  to  be  oblite- 
rated from  my  mind.  \n  me,  my  lord,  you 
now  behold  that  once  most  wretched  of  man- 
kind ;  but  now,  by  your  inexpressible  hu- 
manity, rendered  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to 
millions.  Oh,  my  lord,  'tis  you,  'tis  you  that 
have  saved  me  body  and  soul ;  'tis  you  that 
have  saved  a  much-loved  wife,  and  a  little 
brood  of  children,  whom  I  loved  dearer  than 
my  own  life.  Here,  my  lord,  is  the  fiftj- 
pounds  ;  but  never  shall  I  find  language  to  ex- 
press what  I  feel ;  God  is  your  witness  ;  your 
deed  itself  is  your  glorj- ;  and  may  heaven  be 
your  present  and  everlasting  reward.'  The 
archbishop  was  refusing  the  money,  when  the 
gentleman  added,  '  My  lord,  I  was  the  younger 
.son  of  a  wealthy  man  ;  your  Grace  knew  him, 

I  am  sure  ;  my  name  is ;  my  marriage 

alienated  the  affections  of  my  father,  who  left 
me  to  sorrow  and  penury.  JNIy  distresses — 
but  your  Grace  already  knows  to  what  they 
drove  me.  A  month  since  my  brother  died  a 
bachelor,  and  intestate ;  his  fortune  has  be- 
come mine  :  and  I,  spared  and  preser\ed  by 
your  goodness  from  an  ignominious  death,  am 
now  the  most  penitent,  the  most  grateful,  and 
the  happiest  of  human  beings.' 

Quin. 

Mr.  Quin,  the  comedian,  in  whose  dramatic 
corps  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Bellamy  was  then 
performing,  once  after  the  rehearsal  desired  to 
.speak  with  her  in  his  dressing-room.  As  he 
had  always  carefully  avoided  seeing  her  alone, 
she  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  so  unexpected 
an  invitation.  Her  apprehensions  made  her 
fear  that  she,  by  some  means  or  other,  had 
offended  the  worthy  man  ;  but  her  fears  were 
not  of  long  duration  ;  for  as  soon  as  she  en- 
tered his  room,  he  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 


with  a  smile  of  great  benignity,  thus  addres.sed 
her  :  '  My  dear  girl,  you  are  vastly  followed, 
I  hear.  Do  not  let  the  love  of  finerj-,  or  any 
other  inducement  prevail  on  you  to  commit  an 
indiscretion.  Men  in  general  are  rascals.  You 
are  young  and  engaging,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  doubly  cautious.  If  you  want  anything 
in  my  power,  which  money  can  purchase, 
come  to  me,  and  say,  "James  Quin,  give  me 
such  a  thing,"  and  my  purse  shall  always  be 
at  your  service.'  '  The  tear  of  gratitude,' 
says  Mrs.  B.  in  her  Memoirs,  '  stood  in  my 
eye  at  this  noble  instance  of  generosity  ;  and 
his  own  glistened  with  that  of  humanity  and 
self-approbation.' 

The  Rustat  Benefactions. 

Tobias  Rustat,  who  was  for  many  j'ears 
Yeoman  of  the  Robes  to  Charles  the  Second, 
both  in  his  exile  and  after  the  restoration,  was 
a  benevolent  man,  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning  ;  who  generously  feeling  for  youths 
of  liberal  sentiments  not  possessing  the  means 
to  acquire  a  competent  subsistence  at  the 
Universities,  bestowed  a  considerable  part  of 
his  fortune  on  young  students  at  Oxford  .and 
Cambridge.  He  founded  eight  scholarships 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  for  the  orphans 
of  indigent  clergymen  :  and  gave  ^looo  to  be 
applied  to  the  uses  of  thirteen  poor  fellow..,hips 
at  .St.  John's,  Oxford  ;  also  .a  considerable  sum 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicarages  in  Lei- 
cestershire ;  and  an  annuity  to  six  widows  of 
orthodox  clergymen  for  ever. 


Farinelli. 

The  celebrated  Italian  singer,  Farinelli,  who 
was  a  great  favourite  with  JPhilip  the  Fifth  of 
Spain,  going  one  day  to  the  king's  closet,  to 
which  he  had  at  all  times  access,  heard  an 
officer  of  the  guard  curse  him,  and  say  to  ano- 
ther that  was  in  waiting,  '  Honours  can  be 
heaped  on  .such  scoundrels  as  these,  while  a 
poor  soldier  like  myself,  after  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice, remains  unnoticed.'  Farinelli,  without 
seeming  to  hear  the  reproach,  complained  to 
the  king  that  he  had  neglected  an  old  servant, 
and  procured  a  regiment  for  the  person  who 
had  spoken  so  harshly  of  him  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber. On  quitting  his  majesty,  Farinelli  gave 
the  commission  to  the  officer,  telling  them  that 
he  had  heard  him  complain  of  having  served 
thirty  years  ;  but  added,  '  You  did  wrong  to 
accuse  the  king  of  neglecting  to  reward  your 
zeal.' 


Tithe  Reckoning. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  L y,  who  was  Rector  of 

Livermore  in  Suffolk,  received  a  \'i5it  from  a 
farmer,  who  came  to  pay  some  arrears  for 
tithes,  and  of  whom  he  inquired  concerning 
his  family.  The  farmer's  wife  had  just  given 
birth  to  her  tenth  child,  which  he  told  the 
rector,  adding  jocosely,  '  -'^  you  have  a  tenth 
part  of  my  other  produce,  sir,  I  suppose  I 
must  bring  you  my  tenth  child.'     '  No,'  re- 
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plied  the  good  pastor,  '  I  am  a  bachelor,  and 
cannot  undertake  the  chai^'^e  of  an  infant  ;  but 
I  can  do  uhat  will  perhaps  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  you.'  Ho  then  returned  the 
farmer  the  whole  of  his  tithes,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds,  towards  the  support 
of  the  child. 


African  Sympathy. 

A  poor  Negro  walking  towards  Deptford, 
saw  by  the  road-side  an  old  sailor  of  a  differ- 
ent complexion,  with  but  one  arm  and  two 
wooden  legs.  The  worthy  African  imme- 
diately took  three  halfpence  and  a  farthing, 
his  little  all,  from  the  side  pocket  of  his  tat- 
tered trousers,  and  forced  them  into  the  sailor's 
hand,  while  he  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eye 
with  the  corner  of  his  blue-patched  jacket,  and 
then  walked  away  quite  happy. 


Constantiiie. 

Licinius  having  raised  a  nmnerous  army, 
endeavoured  to  wrest  the  government  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor 
Constantine.  His  army  being  defeated,  Lici- 
nius fled  with  what  forces  he  could  rally  to 
Nicomidia,  whither  Constantine  pursued  him, 
and  immediately  invested  the  place  ;  but  on 
the  second  day  of  the  siege,  the  emperor's 
sister  entreated  him  with  a  flood  of  tears,  by 
the  tenderness  he  had  ever  shown  to  her,  to 
forgive  her  husband,  or  at  least  to  grant  him 
his  life  ;  he  yielded  to  her  request,  and  the 
iie.Nt  day  Licinius  finding  no  means  of  making 
his  escape,  presented  himself  before  the  con- 
queror, and  throwing  himself  .at  his  feet, 
yielded  to  him  the  purple,  and  the  other  en- 
signs of  sovereignty.  Constantine  received 
him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  entertained  him 
at  his  table,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Thes- 
salonica,  assuring  him  that  he  should  live 
inimolested  as  long  as  he  rai.sed  no  new  dis- 
turbances. 


Restoration  of  Rhodes. 

The  Island  of  Rhodes  suffered  great  damage 
by  an  earthquake,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  years  before  Christ ;  the  walls  of  the  city 
with  the  arsenals,  and  the  narrow  passes  in 
the  havens,  where  the  ships  of  the  island  were 
laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  famous  Colossus  was  thrown 
down,  and  entirely  destroyed.  The  loss  occa- 
sioned by  this  earthquake  amounted  to  an  im- 
mense sum ;  and  the  Rhodians,  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  sent  deputations  to  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  to  implore  relief  An 
emulation  worthy  of  praise,  and  almost  with- 
out a  parallel  in  history,  prevailed  in  favour  of 
that  deplorable  city  ;  and  Hiero  and  Gelon  in 
Sicily,  ar;  well  as  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  peculiarly 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  occasion. 
Hiero  and  Gelon  contributed  above  a  hun- 
dred talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the 
public  place,  one  of  which  represented   the 


people  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  those  of 
Syracuse  ;  the  former  were  crowned  by  the 
latter,  to  testify,  as  Polybius  observes,  that 
the  Syracusans  thought  the  opportunity  of  re- 
lieving the  Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation 
to  themselves.  Ptolemy  supplied  them  with 
three  Hundred  talents,  one  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  corn,  and  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
timber  for  building  ten  galleys  of  ten  benches 
of  oars,  and  an  equal  number  of  three  benches, 
besides  a  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  for 
other  buildings  ;  all  which  munificent  dona- 
tions were  accompanied  with  three  thousand 
talents  for  restoring  the  Colossus. 

Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates, 
and  all  the  princes,  as  well  as  cities,  signalised 
their  liberality  ;  and  even  private  persons 
emulated  each  other  in  sharing  in  this  glorious 
act  of  hiuiianity  ;  and  historians  record,  that 
one  lady,  whose  name  was  Chryseis,  furnished 
alone  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn. 
Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  such  liberality 
towards  it,  w.as  soon  re-established  in  a  more 
opulent  and  splendid  state  than  before. 


Force  of  Habit. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  Joseph  the  Second, 
ignominious  punishments  were  unknown 
among  the  Likanians  and  Croatians  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  was  no  small  difficulty  to 
substitute  them  for  others  of  a  more  barbarous 
nature.  The  emperor  one  day  reviewing  the 
Likanians  in  Go.spich,  their  principal  district, 
he  said  to  the  colonel,  '  These  brave  fellows, 
I  know,  are  beaten  unmercifully ;  let  this 
treatment  be  discontinued."  '  Sire,'  replied 
the  colonel,  '  I  can  assure  your  majesty,  that 
twenty-five  .strokes  of  a  cane  -aro  nothing  to  a 
Likanian  ;  nay,  he  would  submit  to  receive 
them  for  a  glass  of  brandy.'  The  emperor, 
who  was  incredulous,  soon  had  a  proof  of  the 
veracity  of  this  statement.  A  soldier  had  been 
sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred  strokes  ;  the 
emperor  arrived  when  he  had  undergone 
half  the  punishment,  and  remitted  the  rest. 
To  his  extreme  mortification,  the  culprit  im- 
mediately burst  into  a  laugh  at  the  extrava- 
gant clemency  of  his  sovereign. 


Dutch  Settler. 

When  the  ship  Hociilcs  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Caffraria,  in  1796,  a  party  of 
twenty-lour  of  the  crew,  who  had  escaped  on 
shore,  after  travelling  several  days,  and  suffer- 
ing great  privations,  reached  a  farm  belonging 
to  one  Jan  du  Pliesies,  who  fortunately  was  a 
settler  of  the  best  order  ;  and  what  was  .still 
more  important,  was  of  a  humane  and  gene- 
rous disposition. 

On  hearing  of  their  disaster,  and  their 
request  for  relief  to  thirty-si.\  of  their  com- 
rades, who  had  been  unable  to  keep  up  with 
them,  his  countenance  betrayed  evident  maiks 
of  sensibility.  He  said  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  sending  to  their  assistance  ;  and  im- 
mediately directed  two  of  his  sons  to  harness 
eight  o.\en  to  a  waggon,  with  injunctions  to 
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travel  all  ni.qht  to  the  spot  that  the  guides 
described.  Twenty-three  were  thus  rescued, 
who  were  found  near  a  wood,  and  had  given 
up  all  hopes  of  relief.  The  preceding  day, 
thirteen  of  their  companions  had  separated 
from  them,  and  it  was  not  then  known  where 
they  had  strayed,  but  they  all  got  in  safety  to 
the  Cape. 

Du  Pliesies  now  sent  messengers  to  his 
friends,  desiring  their  assistance  in  conveying 
the  mariners  to  the  Cape.  Several  imme- 
diately came,  and  behaved  wnth  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  liberality,  offering  accommoda- 
tion in  their  own  houses  until  the  crew  should 
be  sufficiently  recovered  for  the  journey,  when 
they  would  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
conducting  them  thither.  The  benevolent 
du  Pliesies  provided  the  crew  with  a  waggon, 
and  two  sets  of  o.\en,  eight  in  each  set  ;  two 
or  three  Hottentot  drivers,  and  provisions  to 
ser\'e  until  they  reached  the  ne.xt  settlement. 
One  of  his  sons,  completely  armed,  also 
attended  them  ;  and  he  gave  them  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  other  settlers,  which 
ensured  them  almost  equal  hospitality. 

Battle  Incident. 

Captain  Hauffer,  a  Swiss  officer,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded  in  one  of  the  actions 
which  took  place  when  the  French  entered 
his  unfortunate  country,  was  left  bathed  in 
his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle.  A  French 
officer  who  happened  to  pass,  perceived  him, 
and  observing  some  signs  of  life,  assisted  him, 
and  cried  out,  '  Courage,  my  dear  fellow, 
courage  !'  Hauffer  at  these  words,  like  one 
awaking  from  the  sleep  of  death,  opened  his 
eyes,  and  fi.xing  them  attentively  on  the 
officer,  said  with  a  feeble  voice,  'Tis  not 
courage,  but  strength.  I  want.'  The  French- 
man, delighted  and  affected  by  this  answer, 
gave  orders  immediately  to  have  the  officer's 
wounds  dressed,  and  ever>'  possible  care 
taken  of  him.  He  was  in  consequence  carried 
to  Wadmschv.-yll,  and  in  a  little  time  was 
entirely  cured  of  his  wounds. 
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Mr.  Pitt. 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar  calling  one  day  on 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  premier  observed  him  to  be 
unusually  niffled,  and  inquired  what  was  the 
matter  ?  '  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  replied 
Sir  Walter,  '  I  am  e.\-tremely  angry  with  my 
daught«r.  She  has  permitted  herself  to  form 
an  attachment  to  a  young  gentleman,  by  no 
means  qualified  in  point  of  rank  or  fortune  to 
be  my  son-in-law.'  '  Now,  let  me  say  one 
word  in  the  young  lady's  behalf,'  returned  the 
minister.  '  Is  the  young  man  you  mention  of 
a  respectable  family?'  'He  is.'  '  Is  he  re- 
spectable in  himself  ?  '  He  is.'  '  Has  he  the 
manners  and  education  of  a  gentleman  ?'  'He 
has.*  '  Has  he  an  estimable  character?'  'He 
has.'  '  Why,  then,  my  dear  Sir  Walter,  hesi- 
tate no  longer.  You  and  I  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  delusions  of  life.  Let  your  daughter 
f.'low  her  own  inclinations,  since  they  appear 
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to  be  virtuous.  You  have  had  more  oppor- 
tunities than  I  have  of  knowing  the  value  of 
affection,  and  ought  to  respect  it.  Let  the 
union  take  place,  and  I  will  not  be  unmindful 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  recommending  it.' 
The  phj'sician  consented,  the  lovers  were 
united,  and  the  patronage  of  the  minister 
soon  gave  old  Sir  Walter  no  cause  to  regret 
the  event. 


Generous  Valet. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  at  Lyons, 
who  seemed  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  his 
companions,  brought  himself  into  sudden 
distress  "oy  an  unlucky  run  at  play.  He  was 
arrested  while  entertaining  several  of  his 
countrymen  at  dinner.  Not  one  of  them 
interfered  in  his  favour  ;  but  when  he  retired 
from  the  room,  a  valet-de-place,  who  had 
lived  with  him  for  two  years,  offered  him  a 
purse  containing  more  than  the  debt  for 
which  he  was  arrested,  telling  him  that  as  he 
had  earned  that  money  by  the  English,  it 
could  not  be  better  employed  than  by  saving 
a  gentleman  of  that  country  from  disgrace. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  English 
gentleman  soon  afterivards  repaid  the  sura, 
with  the  addition  of  a  handsome  present. 


Fortunate  Widow  and  Family. 

Some  years  ago,  a  poor  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Parslow  died  in  the  very  act  of 
preaching  a  charity  sermon  in  Welbeck 
Chapel.  He  left  a  widow  and  eleven  children 
behind  him  to  lament  his  loss.  As  Mr.  Pars- 
low  was  a  curate  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
this  worthy  prelate  immediately  commenced 
a  private  subscription  for  his  family.  So 
liberal  were  the  donations,  that  they  not  only 
afforded  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the 
deceased,  amounting  to  upwards  of  ^300,  but 
left  a  surplus  equal  to  the  purchase  of  pCo.ooo 
of  stock,  whic'n  was  invested  in  the  hands  of 
tnistees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unhappy  widow 
and  children.  Nor  was  this  all  ;  most  of  the 
children  were  placed  in  more  or  less  ad\'an- 
tageous  situations  ;  one  being  equipped  as  a 
writer,  and  sent  to  India  ;  another  admitted 
into  the  Charter-house  ;  and  a  third,  a  youth 
of  seventeen,  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Navy 
Office.  Not  long  after,  the  late  Mr.  Spencer 
Perceval  gave  to  the  latter  the  appointment 
of  Naval  Officer  of  Barbadoes,  the  emoluments 
of  which  are  estimated  at  nearly  ^2,000  per 
annum. 

British  Prisoners  in  Spain. 

A  British  officer,  who  went  to  Portugal 
with  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  received  three 
different  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Talavera  ; 
and  along  with  many  other  wounded  soldiers, 
to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  was  sent  off  to 
Madrid.  On  their  arrival  at  the  bridge  at  the 
entrance   of  the  city,   the  escort  halted  for 
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some  time  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Spaniards  were 
apprised  that  they  were  British  prisoners, 
they  came  to  them,  and  showed  the  most 
iinbounded  tokens  of  kindness.  Had  the 
guard  permitted,  ihcy  would  have  loaded 
them  with  presents  ;  many  of  them  ran  in, 
and  put  money  into  their  hands.  At  Madrid, 
they  were  attended  in  a  convent  by  Spanish 
surgeons  and  nurses,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  kindness.  The  inhabitants  flocked 
round  the  hospital  ;  and  when  they  could  get 
at  any  of  the  windows,  they  gave  them  money, 
bread,  vegetables,  and  indeed  every  thing 
that  could  contribute  to  their  comfort.  Even 
after  several  genteel  people  were  taken  into 
custody  by  the  sentries  for  their  attentions  to 
the  prisoners,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  used 
frequently  to  send  old  men  and  women  with 
money,  which  they  threw  in  at  the  windows. 

As  the  men  recovered  from  their  wounds, 
they  were  removed  to  prison,  and  allowed  by 
the  French  only  brown  bread  and  water  ;  but 
there  the  beneficence  of  the  Spaniards  fol- 
lowed them,  and  supplied  them  so  abundantly 
with  every  kind  of  eatables,  that  the  men  sold 
their  surplus  bread  to  the  French  soldiers  at 
a  penny  per  loaf.  When  the  prisoners  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Segovia,  they  ex- 
perienced similar  kindness  and  attention. 


Portuguese  Family. 

An  English  officer  who  was  serv'ing  in 
Portugal,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  who  left  him  with 
three  beautiful  children,  all  in  a  state  of 
infancy.  When  thus  bereft,  he  was  under 
orders  to  march  with  his  regiment  to  Spain. 
Divided  between  a  sense  of  public  and  private 
duty,  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  He  was 
advised  to  apply  to  Sir  John  Moore  for  leave 
to  carry  his  children  to  England  ;  but  in  this 
Vie  met  with  a  refusal.  The  generous  Portu- 
guese nobleman  in  who.se  house  he  was 
billeted,  .saw  and  pitied  his  distress.  '  Never 
mind,  my  dear  friend,'  said  he,  'cease  to 
.grieve,  unfortunate  Englishman  ;  leave  your 
infants  with  me  ;  behold  my  three  daughters  ; 
they  shall  each  di.scharge  the  duties  of  a 
mother  to  one  of  your  infants,  and  I  will  be  a 
father  to  the  whole.'  'So  we  will,  my  dear 
father.'  e.\claimcd  the  daughters  ;  while  the 
captain,  overpowered  by  such  an  act  of  bcne- 
liccnce,  hastened  out  of  the  room. 


Considerate  Obedience. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Muley  Yezzid, 
proceeding  with  a  large  army  a.gainst  the 
province  of  Abda,  was  informed  that  the 
merchants  of  Mogadore  had  supplied  his  rebel 
subject,  Abdrahaman,  with  amnumition.  En- 
raged at  this  report,  he  issued  an  order  to  the 
governor  of  Mogadore,  charging  the  greater 
part  of  the  European  merch.ants  with  treason, 
and  ordered  their  immediate  decapitation. 
TliP  governor  suspecting  that  the  order  had 
been  issued  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  hu- 
manely delayed  its  execution,  though  at  the 


peril  of  his  own  life,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  countermanded,  or  that  the  result  of  a 
battle  would  render  it  unnecessary.  Soon 
afterwards,  news  arrived  at  Mogadore  that 
the  two  armies  had  met  and  fought,  and  that 
the  emperor  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  but 
was  himself  dangerously  wounded.  This  in- 
duced the  governor  still  further  to  delay  the 
e.xecution  ;  and  the  day  following,  news  came 
that  the  emperor  had  died  of  his  wound. 
The  merchants  of  Mogadore  were  thus  saved 
from  an  untimely  death. 


Diderot. 

Diderot  was  once  so  much  reduced  as  to  be 
obliged  to  expose  his  librarj'  for  sale  at  Paris. 
Prince  Galitzin.  the  Ambassador  of  Catherine 
of  Russia  at  th.;  Court  of  France,  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  sent  for  Diderot,  and  re- 
quested him  not  to  proceed  in  the  .sale,  at  the 
same  time  making  him  a  h.andsome  present. 
Prince  Galitzin  immediately  acquainted  his 
imperial  mistress  with  Diderot's  distress,  when 
.she  ordered  his  Excellency  to  pay  him  the  full 
value  of  his  library,  and  allow  him  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  relieve  his 
necessities,  .she  appointed  him  her  librarian, 
with  a  pension  -''  fifteen  hundred  livres  per 
annum. 

War  Foundling. 

In  the  retrograde  movements  made  by  the 
British  army  in  Spain,  after  the  battle  of 
Talavera,  a  medical  officer  belonging  to  the 
23rd  Light  Dragoons,  was  with  some  brother 
officers  made  prisoners  at  Placentia,  and  con- 
ducted to  Madrid.  While  there,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  professional  skill,  he  rendered  such 
service  to  the  French  wounded,  that  Bona- 
parte, upon  his  subsequent  arrival  in  France, 
not  only  gave  him  his  liberty  without  ex- 
change, but  presented  him  with  a  gratuity  of 
twelve  hundred  francs  from  the  public  purse. 
The  prisoners,  both  Spanish  and  English,  after 
remaining  at  Madrid  two  months,  early  in 
October,  1809,  marched  for  France,  under  a 
strong  escort  appointed  to  convey  them  to  the 
frontiers.  In  passing  over  the  Sierres  dc 
Cuardarama,  by  St.  Ildcfonso,  to  Segovia, 
the  attention  of  this  officer  was  attracted  by 
the  interesting  appearance  of  a  little  boy, 
about  six  or  seven  years  old,  riding  in  a 
waggon,  apparently  under  the  care  of  a. Spanish 
woman,  who  appeared  to  act  the  part  ot  .1 
mother  to  him.  Obser\'ing  that  there  was 
something  in  the  child's  countenance  and  com- 
plexion which  indicated  that  he  was  a  native  of 
a  more  northern  climate  than  Spain,  he  asked  a 
few  questions  in  Spanish,  and  to  his  surprise 
was  answered  in  the  same  language  ;  but,  upon 
further  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  French  officer  command- 
ing the  escort ;  that  he  was  the  orphan  child 
of  a  Serjeant  M'Cullen,  of  the  4cnd  Regiment 
(Highlanders^  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna  ;  and  that  the  mother,  in  ths  retreat 
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from  Salamanca  upon  Lugo,  had  died  upon  ] 
the  road,  through  excessive  privations  and  I 
fatigue,  when  the  poor  child  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  fortunately 
commanded  by  this  humane  officer.  Upon 
learning  this  story,  which  was  fully  corrobo- 
rated on  every  hand,  the  British  prisoners 
unanimously  petitioned  the  French  officer  to 
give  up  the  child  to  them,  as  its  more  natural 
"protectors,  that  they  might  forward  it  to  Eng- 
land, where  its  forlorn  case  would  claim  for  it 
an  asylum  from  some  humane  institution.  The 
French  officer,  however,  refused  to  part  with 
the  boy,  but  promised  to  take  care  of  him  and 
use  him  well ;  and  the  English,  in  their  own 
destitute  situation  as  prisoners  of  war,  had  of 
course  for  the  present  no  alternative  but  to 
submit.  On  their  arriving  at  Tolosa,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  an  order  met  them,  which  directed 
that  the  English  prisoners  should  be  marched 
into  France,  but  the  Spanish  conducted  to  the 
fortress  of  Pampeluna  ;  and  the  French  officer 
who  had  taken  the  child  under  his  protection, 
being  ordered  upon  the  latter  duty,  the  British 
officers  with  much  regret  parted  from  the  little 
orphan.  Not  long  after,  a  Captain  H'**,  of 
the  23rd  light  dragoons,  on  passing  through 
Tolosa,  foimd  the  child  in  the  most  forlorn 
condition,  forsaken  by  both  his  foster-father 
and  mother.  The  former,  it  appears,  had 
found  a  difficulty  in  conveying  his  prisoners 
to  Pampeluna,  as  ordered,  from  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  Spanish  Guerillas  under 
Espoz  y  Mina ;  and  the  Spanish  woman, 
dreading  their  resentment  for  attaching  herself 
to  a  Frenchman,  had  fled.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Captain  H***  had,  without  hesi- 
tation, brought  the  child  with  him  to  Paris, 
where  he  now  providentially  met  the  very 
officer  who  had  been  the  first  to  identify  and 
interest  himself  for  it,  just  obtaining  his  pass- 
port for  London :  it  was  agreed,  therefore, 
that  the  poor  little  boy  should  go  to  his  native 
land  with  him,  and  Captain  H***  wrote  letters 
to  the  War  Office,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
also  to  the  Marquess  of  Huntly  (the  colonel 
of  the  42nd  regiment  \  on  the  subject.  Arriving 
in  London  with  his  little  orphan,  Mr.  ***  im- 
mediately left  the  letters  at  the  Hors:  Guards 
and  Richmond  House,  and  that  same  evening 
received  a  note,  intimating  that  the  Duke  of 
York  would  be  happy  to  see  him  and  his  little 
protegee  on  the  following  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  ;  accordingly  they  went  to  York  House 
at  that  hoar,  and  were  ver>'  graciously  re- 
ceived. The  Duke  of  York  condescendingly 
conversed  with  the  child  in  German  and 
French,  both  of  which  languages,  as  well  as 
Spanish,  he  had  learnt ;  the  first  he  had  ac- 
quired from  his  foster-father,  the  second  from 
a  Sa.xon  servant,  and  the  last  from  the  Spanish 
woman.  His  Roy.al  Highness  was  altogether 
so  much  pleased  with  the  child,  and  so  affected 
with  his  interesting  stor>',  that  he  resolved  to 
put  him  into  the  Military  Asylum,  under  his 
own  patronage.  He  had  about  this  time  re- 
signed the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  but 
with  that  humanity  and  condescension  for 
which  his  Royal  Highness  is  distinguished, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  David  Dundas,  draw- 


ing his  notice  to  the  circumstance,  with  a  view 
that  the  parties  might,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  certifi- 
cates, and  pursue  their  respective  interests. 
At  length  nothing  was  wanting  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  child  into  the  school  for  soldiers* 
orphans,  but  a  certificate  from  the  Marquess 
of  Huntly  ;  when  Mr.  *  *  *  and  the  poor  little 
fellow,  in  proceeding  one  morning  to  Richmond 
House  for  this  document,  overtook,  near  the 
Horse  Guards,  a  Serjeant  of  the  42nd  regiment, 
with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  addressed  to  the 
Marquess  of  Huntly.  Under  an  impression 
that  the  man  might  give  him  some  information 
which  would  a.ssist  him  in  his  interview  with 
the  Marquess,  l^Ir.  **  *  inquired  whether  he 
had  served  in  the  late  campaign  in  Spain, 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then 
asked  if  he  knew  his  comrade,  Serjeant 
M'CuUen,  who  was  killed  at  Corunna?  The 
man,  evidently  much  agitated,  replied  that  he 
knew  no  comrade  of  that  name  killed  at  Co- 
runna ;  but  begged  to  know  why  the  gentle- 
man asked  this  question?  'Because,'  said 
Mr.  ***,  'this  is  his  orphan  child,  whom  I 
found  in  Spain.'  He  was  soon  interrupted 
with  the  simple  but  emphatic  exclamation  of, 
'  Bless  your  honour,  sir,  I  am  the  man  !  it's  my 
child  ! '  Then  turning  to  the  child,  who  had 
still  a  faint  recollection  of  his  father,  he  was 
deeply  affected.  The  feelings  of  each  party 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  It 
afterw^ards  proved  that  the  unsealed  letter 
which  the  soldier  was  carrying  to  the  Mar-  ■ 
quess  of  Huntly,  was  from  Colonel  Stirling, 
commanding  the  regiment,  then  lying  at  Can- 
terbury', informing  him  that  Serjeant  Sl'CuUen 
was  not  (as  supposed)  killed  at  Corunna,  but 
wounded,  and  got  safe  oft";  and  that  he  had 
sent  the  man  to  London,  that  he  might  per- 
sonally answer  any  questions  which  might 
be  put  to  him.  The  child  was  placed  in  the 
Military  Asylum. 


Lord  Byron. 

During  the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  at 
Venice,  the  house  of  a  shoemaker  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  and  everj'  article  belonging 
to  the  poor  man  being  lost,  he  was,  with  a 
large  family,  reduced  to  a  most  pitiable  con- 
dition. The  noble  bard  having  ascertained 
the  afflicting  circumstances  of  this  event,  or- 
dered a  new  and  superior  habitation  to  be  im- 
mediately built  for  the  sufferer  ;  in  addition  to 
which  he  presented  the  unfortunate  tradesman 
with  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  whole  of  his 
lost  stock  in  trade  and  furniture. 

Howard's  Cottagers. 

The  philanthropic  Howard  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  poor  cottagers  on  his  estate  at 
Cardington,near  Bedford;  he  encouraged  their 
habits  of  industry,  visited  them  in  sickness,  and 
relieved  their  distresses.  The  cottages  that  were 
falling  to  ruins  he  rebuilt  on  a  more  convenient 
plan  ;  and  allotted  to  each  a  little  flower  garden 
in  front,  and  a  piece  of  ground  behind  for  the 
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cuhivalion  of  potatoes  ;  still  not  raising  the 
low  iL-iits  at  which  they  had  previously  been 
let.  His  relative,  the  late  Samuel  Whitbrcad, 
Esq.,  who  had  an  estate  in  the  same  village, 
seeing  how  Mr.  Howard  had  contributed  to 
the  relief,  the  welfare,  and  the  comfort  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  rebuilt  several  cottages  soon 
after,  with  the  same  benevolent  views ;  so  that 
Cardington,  which  was  at  one  time  only  the 
abode  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  was  con- 
verted into  one  of  the  neatest  villages  in  the 
kingdom  ;  exhibiting  all  the  pleasing  appear- 
ances of  competence  and  content,  the  natural 
rewards  of  rural  industry  and  virtue. 


Lord  Gormanston. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1815,  the_  Afarv, 
of  Cilasgow,  was  stranded  near  Balbrigan,  in 
Scotland.  On  the  vessel  filling,  the  unfortu- 
nate seamen  lashed  themselves  in  the  shrouds, 
and  eveiy  attempt  to  relieve  them  proved  in- 
eflectual  from  the  heavy  swell  and  surf  Two 
days  afterwards,  Lord  Gormanstown,  who 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  ship- 
v/reck,  offered  two  hundred  guineas  to  si.\ 
gallant  fellow.s,  if  they  would  venture  to 
rescue  the  se.imen  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion. They  immediately  pushed  off  in  a  stout 
boat,  and  at  the  great  hazard  of  their  own 
lives,  brought  the  whole  crew  on  shore,  though 
almost  in  a  lifeless  state.  Mr.  Filgate,  of 
Lowther  Lodge,  added  twenty  guineas  to  the 
handsome  reward  of  his  lordship. 


George  the  First. 

'  Mr.  Rosenhagen,  who  was  domestic  steward 
of  the  Duchess  of  Munster,  used  to  relate  as 
a  fact,  within  his  personal  knowledge,  that 
when  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale  made  his  escape 
out  of  the  Tower,  the  night  before  he  was  to 
be  executed,  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  as  .soon  as  it  was  known,  went  to  St. 
James's  to  acquaint  the  king  with  it,  and  to 
vindicate  himself  from  any  remissness  or 
treachery  in  his  conduct.  His  m.ajesty  was 
entertaining  himself  with  a  select  party  of  the 
nobility,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  lieu- 
tenant gained  admittance ;  when,  with  some 
alarm  and  concern,  he  told  his  majesty  thai  he 
had  some  ill  news  to  acquaint  him  with.  The 
king  .said  directly,  '  What  I  is  the  city  on  fire, 
or  is  there  a  new  insurrection  ?'  He  said  that 
neither  was  the  case,  but  told  his  m.^jcsty  of 
Nithsdale's  escape.  The  king  most  humanely 
replied,  '  Is  that  all  ?  It  was  the  wisest  thing 
he  could  do,  and  what  I  would  have  done  in 
his  place.  And  pray,  Mr.  Lieutenant,  he  not 
too  diligent  in  searching  after  him,  for  I  wish 
for  no  man's  blood  !' 


Heroism  of  Compassion. 

On  the  =fith  May,  Mr.  William  Tcwksbury, 
of  Deer  Island,  and  his  son,  Abijah  R.  Tewks- 
bury,  a  lad  seventeen  years  old,  were  at  work 
on  the  eastern  part  of  Point  Shirely,  near 
Winthorp's  Head.     About  four  p.m.  a  boy 


came  running  from  the  Point,  and  informed 
him  that  a  pleasure-boat  had  upset  in  a  direc- 
tion between  Deer  Island  and  Long  Island. 
Without  waiting  for  farther  information,  he 
immediately  took  his  son  into  his  canoe,  set  a 
small  foresail,  and  run  through  Pulling's 
Point  Gut,  towards  Proad  Sound.  The  wind 
was  so  high  that,  with  the  smallest  sail,  the 
canoe  nearly  buried  itself  under  water.  Hav- 
ing relieved  her,  he  stood  in  a  direction  for 
Long  Island,  nearly  half  a  mile,  without  disco- 
vjringany  indication  of  the  object  of  his  seaich. 
He  then  observed  his  wife  and  children  on  the 
beach  of  Deer  Island,  running  towards  Soinid 
Point.  This  induced  him  to  keep  on  the 
same  cour.se,  and  in  ,a  short  time  he  discovered 
the  heads  of  several  men  in  the  water  ;  and  as 
they  rose  and  fell  on  the  sea,  he  was  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  buffeting  the  waves,  and  contending 
against  death.  Being  perfectly  aware  of  the 
little  burthen  and  very  slight  construction  of 
his  canoe,  which  was  one  of  the  smallest  class, 
the  wind  blowing  a  violent  gale,  his  apprehen- 
sions for  his  son's  and  his  own  safety  had 
almost  caused  him  to  desist  from  the  ex- 
treme peril  of  exposing  his  frail  bark  to  be 
seized  on  by  men  agonised  to  despair  in  the 
last  struggles  for  life.  He,  however,  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  took  in  his  sail,  rowed 
among  the  drowning  men,  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  save  some,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
l!y  an  exertion  of  skill,  to  be  equalled  only  by 
an  aboriginal  chief  in  the  management  of  a 
canoe,  he  succeeded  in  getting  seven  persons 
on  board  ;  and  was  attempting  to  save  the 
eighth,  when  his  son  exclaimed,  '  Father,  the 
canoe  is  sinking — we  shall  all  perish  !'  This 
exclamation  calling  his  mind  from  the  purpose 
on  which  it  was  bent,  expo.sed  to  him  his  most 
perilous  situation.  Six  inches  of  water  in  a 
canoe,  nine  in  number  on  board,  the  upper 
part  of  her  gimwale  but  three  inches  above 
water,  the  wind  high,  a  heavy  sea  running, 
and  constantly  washing  on  board,  and  nearly 
a  mile  from  the  nearest  land.  That  nine  might 
even  have  a  chance  of  being  saved,  he  was" 
obliged  to  leave  one  unfortunate  man  hanging 
on  the  stern  of  the  jolly  belonging  to  the  plea- 
sure-boat. 

Of  the  men  saved,  one  was  so  little  ex- 
hausted that  he  could  assist  in  baling  ;  another 
could  sit  up ;  and  the  others  lay  motionless, 
and  apparently  lifeless,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  There  not  being  room  to  row,  Mr. 
T.  had  no  alternative  but  to  paddle  before  the 
wind,  and  was  but  able  to  reach  the  extre- 
mity of  Sound  Point.  The  instant  she  struck, 
she  filled  with  water  from  the  violence  of  the 
sea.  Exertions  wore  still  necessary  to  save 
the  five  helpless  men  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  In  giving  her  assistance  at  this  time, 
Mrs.  Tewksbury  was  much  injured  by  the 
convulsive  grasp  of  one  of  the  men,  apparently 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  They  were  all  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  T.'s  house,  and  by  the  applica- 
li  m  of  hot  blankets,  tea,  and  medicine,  they 
were  recovered.  Pour  did  not  recover,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  speak,  for  more  than  three  hours. 
Eleven  persons  were    in    the    plcasuru-boat 
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when  she  overset,  two  of  whom  attempted  to 
swim  to  the  shore,  and  were  seen  by  the  sur- 
vivors to  perish  thirty  or  forty  rods  from  the 
boat.  One  was  drowned  in  the  ca'oin.  After 
landing  those  saved,  Mr.  T.  returned  with  all 
possible  e.vpedition  to  the  relief  of  the  man 
left  on  the  jolly  boat.  He  was  gone  !  Tiie 
distance  from  the  place  where  Mr.  Tewks- 
bury  and  his  son  ^\  ere  at  work,  to  the  place 
of  the  accident,  is  one  mile  and  a  half 

The  above  facts  being  made  known  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Humane  Society  of  New  York, 
they  voted  that  seventy  dollars  in  money,  and 
a  silver  medal  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  with 
suitable  inscriptions,  should  be  presented  Mr. 
T.  ;  thirty-five  dollars  to  his  son  ;  twenty  dol- 
lars to  Mrs.  Tewksburj- ;  and  five  dollars  to 
the  boy  who  ran  with  the  information  of  the 
lx)at  having  been  upset. 


Foundling  Hospitals. 

It  is  a  fact  honourable  to  many  of  the 
ancient  states,  that  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment was  directed  at  an  early  period  to  ex- 
posed and  deserted  children.  In  Greece  and 
Rome  means  were  not  only  pursued  to  encou- 
rage the  reception  and  education  of  e.xposed 
children,  by  assigning  them  as  property  to 
those  who  took  them  under  their  protection, 
but  a  law  was  also  made  that  foundlings  who 
were  not  received  by  private  persons,  should 
be  educated  at  the  public  expense.  At 
Thebes,  to  pre\ent  child-murder  and  exposure, 
it  was  ordained,  that  parents  who  could  not 
afford  to  bring  up  their  children,  should  carry 
their  new-bom  babes  to  government,  who 
committed  them  into  the  hands  of  such  as 
Engaged  to  take  the  best  care  of  them  for  the 
least  money.  The  only  difference  between 
the  Theban  customs  and  modern  manners  is, 
that  the  Theban  children  were  slaves  for  life, 
whereas  ours  are  free  ;  for  the  manners  of  both 
were  the  same  in  other  respects.  The  hu- 
mane decrees  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
merit  particular  attention :  first  for  Italy,  in 
315  ;  and  second,  for  Africa,  in  322.  The 
governments  in  those  countries  were  directed 
to  prevent  the  murder,  sale,  or  pawning  of 
children,  by  supplying  the  parents  with  money 
to  bring  them  up  ;  which  money  was  to  be 
furnished  by  the  public  treasurj-  or  magazines, 
or  from  the  emperor's  pri\'j'  purse,  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  and  necessaries.  This  mea- 
sure is  thought  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
feeling  manner  in  which  Lactantius  described 
the  situation  of  parents  to  that  emperor. 
After  these  decrees  the  children  were  nursed 
by  their  parents.  But  it  seems  there  were  at 
Athens  as  well  as  at  Rome  at  a  very  early 
period  public  receptacles  for  such  children. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  by  a  particular 
Law,  anno  529,  declared  foundlings  to  be  free, 
denominating  them  brephotrophiiim ,  from 
/3pE(^09,  a  child,  and  Tpe<^o,  to  educate,  in 
his  laws  respecting  them. 

That  orphans  were  provided  for  by  the 
state,  as  well  as  by  charitable  individuals,  has 
been  proved  by  the  discovery  of  an  ancient 


document  that  was  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Placentia,  in  the  year  1747.  This  cu- 
rious relic  of  antiquity,  which  consists  of  apon- 
derous  copper  tablet,  five  feet  in  height  and 
ten  in  breadth,  contains  an  inscription  of  more 
than  si.x  hundred  lines,  purporting  that  the 
Emperor  Trajan  had  laid  out  a  capital  of 
1,044,000  sesterces,  on  mortgage,  at  five  per 
cent,  interest,  which  was  to  be  divided  monthly 
among  two  hundred  and  forty-five  boys  and 
thirty-four  girls,  born  in  wedlock,  and  two 
illegitimate  children,  belonging  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Yelleia.  The  .same  tablet  records  a 
bequestbyone  Cornelius,  of  a  smaller  amount, 
for  a  similar  purpose  ;  but  it  makes  no  allusion 
to  an  orphan-house  for  the  reception  of  the 
children,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  was  to  be  applied  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
sums  .appear  much  too  moderate  to  have  been 
intended  for  their  entire  support.  The 
amount  of  Trajan's  endow-ment  for  the 
orphans  of  Velleia  was  nominally  equal  to 
about  ;^S4,ooo  sterling. 

The  institution  of  public  receptaeles  for  the 
reception  of  foundlings  in  latter  ages,  has  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  charitable  donations  of 
the  piously  disposed  among  private  individuals. 

The  oldest  establishment  of  this  kind  found 
in  Germany,  is  one  at  Triers,  founded  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixth  centurj'.  Mention  of 
it  occurs  in  the  life  of  a  legendary  saint,  called 
St.  Goar.  The  children  so  exposed  here 
were  placed  in  a  marble  couch  before  the 
church  door. 

In  the  seventh  centurj'  there  were  similar 
establishments  at  Anjou  or  Angers,  in  France, 
by  St.  Magnebodus,  subsequently  called  St. 
Mainbeuf,  bishop  of  that  place,  who  had  .seve- 
ral houses  built  for  their  reception. 

At  Venice,  there  is  also  an  institution  for 
foundlings,  called  Delia  Pieta,  established  in 
1380,  by  a  Franciscan,  named  Petruccio. 

In  the  year  787,  an  arch-priest,  named 
Datheus,  erected  a  foundling  hospital  at 
Milan,  at  his  own  expense,  on  purpose  to  stop 
child  murder ;  in  this  house  the  infants  re- 
ceived all  necessaries,  till  they  were  seven 
years  old,  w-hen  they  were  put  out  to  learn 
some  handicraft  employment.  It  is  said, 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  mothers  of  such 
children  to  strew  salt  between  their  clothes, 
which  is  said  to  intimate  that  the  infant  had 
not  been  baptised,  or,  perhaps,  that  it  had 
not  been  purified  by  v.'ater. 

In  1070,  there  was  established  at  Mont- 
pelier,  a  religious  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  Oliver  de  la  Trau,  the  members  of  which 
called  themselves  Iwspiialarii  sive  spirittcsz 
one  object  of  their  order  was,  generally  to  take 
care  of  the  poor  ;  and  for  such  little  exposed 
unfortunates,  to  provide  education  and  other 
necessaries.  In  a  short  time,  this  order 
spread  itself  into  many  countries.  Among 
other  places,  there  was  established  a  founda- 
tion in  Rome  ;  after  confirmation  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  in  1198,  an  elegant  mansion 
was  obtained  for  their  establishment. 

The  House  of  Brunswick  built  a  similar 
establishment  at  Einbeck,  begun  by  Duke 
.'Vlbert,  in   1274.      Alms   were   collected  for 
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Its  support,  antl  patents  granted  :  but  this  house 
was  different  from  all  others  of  the  same  kind, 
inasmuch  as  it  provided  for  poor  foreigners,  as 
well  as  indigent  natives  ;  and  received  orphans 
and  foundlings,  of  whom  it  took  care  till  they 
arevr  up.  An  hospital,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  was  built  at  Nuremberg  by  a  rich 
citizen,  named  Conrad  Heinz,  surnamed  Der 
Grosse;  and  completed  in  1341,  for  the  re- 
ception of  poor  pregnant  woman,  and  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  their  children 
It  was  a  rule  in  this  house,  that  the  day  of 
the  birth  or  reception  of  each  child,  should  be 
recorded  ;  so  that  if  it  should  ever  have  the 
ability  to  pay  for  the  expenses  it  had  incurred, 
a  standard  might  be  afforded,  to  estimate  the 
general  charge. 

In  England,  there  is  a  splendid  hospital  for 
foundlings,  which  was  proposed  to  have  been 
established  seventeen  years  before  it  actually 
took  place,  from  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  benevolent  founder.  Captain  Thomas 
Coram  ;  so  that  it  was  not  founded  until 
about  the  year  1739,  c  '"  'he  thirteenth  year 
of  King  George  II. 


peared  more.  The  boatmen,  more  fortunate, 
were  all  saved,  and  the  prince  alone  became 
the  victim  of  his  humanity. 


Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick. 

In  the  year  1785,  Prince  Leopold  of  Bruns- 
wick, son  of  the  reigning  duke,  lost  his  life  in 
endeavouring  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village   that   was    overflowed    by   the   Oder, 
which  had  burst  its  banks  in  several  places, 
and  carried  away  houses,  bridges,  and  every- 
thing that  opposed  its  progress.    This  amiable 
prince  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  river, 
when  a  woman  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  be- 
seeching him  to  give  orders  to  some  persons 
to  go  and  rescue  her  children,  whom,  bewil- 
dered by  the  sudden  danger,  she  had  left  be- 
hind in  'the  house.      Some  soldiers  who  were 
in  the  same  place  were  also  calling  out  for 
help.      The  prince  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  but  none  could  be  found 
to    venture    across    the    river,    although    he 
offered  large  sums  of  money,  and  promised 
to  share  the  danger.     At  last,  moved  by  the 
cries  of  the   unfortunate   inhabitants   of  the 
suburbs,  and  being  led  by  the  sensibility  of 
his  disposition,  he  took  the  resolution  of  going 
to  their  assistance  himself.      Those  who  were 
about  him,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
the    hazardous    enterprise  ;    but   touched    to 
the  soul  by  the   distress  of  these   miserable 
people,  he  nobly  replied,  '  What  am  I  more 
than  either  you  or  they  ?     I  am  a  man  like 
yourselves,  and  nothing  ought  to  be  attended 
to   here   but  the   voice   of  humanity.'      Un- 
.shaken,  therefore,   in   his   resolution,  and  in 
•spite   of  all  entreaties,  he  immediately  em- 
barked with  three  watermen  in  a  small  boat, 
and  crossed  the  river  ;  the  boat  did  not  want 
more  than  three  lengths  of  the  bank,  when  it 
.struck  against  a  tree,  and  in  an  instant  they 
all,  together  with  the  boat,  disappeared.     A 
few  minutes  after,  the  prince  rose  again,  and 
supported  himself  a  short  time  by  taking  hold 
of  a  tree  ;   but  the  violence   of  the   current 
soon   overwhelmed  him,   and    he   never  ap- 


Anticipation. 

After  Quin  had  left  the  stage,  Ryan  once 
requested  him  to  repeat  his  performance  of 
Falstaff,  for  his  benefit ;  in  answer  to  which, 
the  veteran  actor  wrote*  the  following  laconic 
epistle.  '  Dear  Ryan,  I  would  fi/ay  for  you 
if  I  could  ;  but  I  will  not  whistle  for  you.  1 
have  willed  you  a  thousand  pounds.  If  you 
want  money,  you  may  have  it,  and  save  my 
e.\erutors  trouble.  James  Qi'IN.' 

In  a  similar  manner,  this  benevolent  actor 
anticipated  a  bequest  of  ^100,  which  he  had 
made  to  the  author  of  the  '  Seasons  ;'  and  by 
this  means  reUeved  Thomson,  at  a  moment  of 
the  greatest  exigency. 

Bishop  Squire. 

A  living  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  the  gift  of 
Squire,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  becoming 
vacant,  a  nobleman  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
strongly  recommending  a  gentleman  to  the 
appointment,  and  promising  his  own  interest 
and  that  of  his  friends  in  behalf  of  the  bishop, 
at  all  times.  Before  the  bishop  returned  an 
answer  to  the  nobleman,  a  poor  curate,  miser- 
ably dressed,  came  to  the  bishop's  house  at 
Aberguilly,  and  sent  in  a  letter  to  his  lord- 
.ship,  "in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  a  wife 
and  five  children  ;  that  his  income  was  only 
twelve  pounds  a  year,  and  therefore  they 
wanted  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ;  that 
he  had  no  friend  to  recommend  him,  bijt 
hearing  of  the  goodness  of  his  lordships 
heart,  and  his  generosity,  he  was  come  to 
petition  his  lordship  for  the  vacant  living. 
The  bishop  ordered  him  in,  gave  him  a 
dinner,  which  he  much  needed,  for  he  had 
walked  upwards  of  twenty  Welsh  miles  ;  re- 
quired a  certificate  of  his  good  behaviour, 
which  he  produced  ;  found  him  qualified  for 
the  office  ;  and  not  only  presented  him  with 
the  living,  but  also  gave  hini  money  to  dis- 
charge the  expenses  of  induction. 


Dr.  Fothergill. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill,  whose  attachment  to 
botany  was  a  leading  feature  in  his  character, 
having  noticed  a  spot  of  land  suitable  for  a 
garden,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames, 
which  was  to  dispose  of,  agreed  for  the  price. 
One  obstacle  alone  remained  to  make  it  his 
own.  It  was  let  to  a  tenant  at  will,  whose  little 
family  subsisted  on  its  produce,  and  whose 
misery  was  inevitable,  had  he  expelled  him 
from  his  fruitful  soil.  The  moment  l)r. 
Fothergill  was  made  acquamted  with  the 
circumstance,  he  broke  off  the  bargain,  say- 
ing, that  '  nothing  could  ever  afford  gratifica- 
tion to  him  which  entailed  misery  on  an- 
other :'  and  when  he  relinquished  this  pro- 
jected Eden,  he  made  the  family  .a  present  of 
the  intended  purchase  money,  which  enabled 
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them  to  become  proprietors,  where  they  had 
formerly  only  been  tenants  at  will. 

Captain  Carver,  a  name  well  known  in  the 
annals  of  miserj',  as  well  as  by  his  travels  in 
North  America,  was  reduced  by  long  con- 
tinued want  to  great  indigence.  Disease,  it.s 
natural  consequence,  gave  him  access  to  Dr. 
Kothergill,  who,  as  often  as  he  applied  for 
medical  relief,  accompanied  his  prescription 
with  a  liberal  donation.  But  Captain  Carver 
was  not  an  importunate  solicitor.  The  mind 
not  hardened  by  familiarity  of  refusal,  or  that 
has  not  acquired  by  frequent  struggles  the  art 
of  suppressing  its  emotions,  possesses  that 
diffidence  which  is  the  inseparable  associate 
of  worth.  Between  diffidence  and  want, 
many  were  the  struggles  of  Captain  Carver  ; 
but  overcome,  at  length,  by  repeated  acts  of 
the  doctor's  generosity,  a  fear  of  becoming 
troublesome  to  his  benefactor,  determined  him 
to  prefer  that  want,  rather  than  continue  what 
he  I'onceived  intrusive.  Death  soon  released 
him.  When  his  fate  was  communicated  to 
the  doctor,  he  exclaimed,  '  If  I  had  known 
his  distress,  he  should  not  thus  have  died.' 


Privateering. 

During  the  war  with  France,  in  17S0,  Mr. 
Fox.  a  merchant  of  Falmouth,  had  a  share  in 
a  ship,  which  the  other  owners  determined  to 
fit  out  as  a  letter  of  marque,  verj'  much 
against  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  a 
Quaker.  The  ship  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  two  French  merchantmen,  and  the  share 
of  the  prize  money  which  fell  to  Mr.  Fo.\  was 
;{^i5oo.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Fox  sent 
his  son  who  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
physician  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary-  ,  to  Paris, 
with  the  ^1500,  which  he  faithfully  refunded  to 
the  owners  of  the  vessels  captured.  The 
young  gentleman,  to  discover  the  owners, 
was  obliged  to  advertise  for  them  in  the  Paris 
papers.  In  con.sequence  of  this  advertisement, 
he  received  a  letter  from  a  small  village  near 
Xismes,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  ac- 
quainting him  that  a  society  of  Quakers  was 
established  in  that  remote  part  of  France, 
consisting  of  about  one  hundred  families  ; 
that  they  were  so  much  struck  with  this  rare 
instance  of  generosity  in  one  of  their  sect,  that 
they  were  desirous  to  open  a  correspondence 
with  him  in  England  :  which  immediately  com- 
menced. 

This  society  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Albigenses  against  whom  several 
persecuting  crusades  were  instituted  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  They  were  known  to 
have  continued  in  the  same  place  for  upwards 
of  a  centur>-,  without  maintaining  a  corre- 
spondence with  any  other  society. 


Duke  of  Nivernois. 

When  the  Duke  of  Nivernois  was  ambas- 
sador in  England,  he  was  going  down  to  Lord 
Townshend's  seat  in  Norfolk,  on  a  private 
visit,   quite  in  dishabille,  and  with  only  one 


servant ;  when  he  was  obliged,  from  a  very 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  to  stop  at  a  farm-house 
in  the  way.  The  master  of  the  house  was  a 
clergyman,  who  to  a  poor  curacy  added  the 
care  of  a  few  scholars,  and  gained,  in  all, 
about  ;£8o  a  year,  with  which  he  had  to  main- 
tain a  wife  and  six  children. 

When  the  duke  alighted,  the  clergj'man, 
not  knowing  his  rank,  begged  him  to  come  in 
and  dry  himself  His  Excellency  accepted 
the  offer,  borrowed  a  pair  of  old  worsted 
stockings  and  slippers,  and  otherwise  warmed 
himself  by  a  good  fire.  After  some  conversa- 
tion, the  duke  observed  an  old  chess-board 
hanging  up  ;  and  as  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  that  game,  he  asked  the  parson  whether 
he  could  play.  His  host  answered,  that  he 
could  tolerably,  but  found  it  difficult  in  that 
part  of  the  country  to  find  an  antagonist, 
'I'm  your  man,'  says  the  duke.  'With  all 
my  heart,'  rejoins  the  parson  ;  '  and  if  you'll 
stay  and  take  pot  luck,  I'll  try  if  I  can't  beat 
you.'  The  day  still  continuing  rainy,  the  duke 
accepted  his  offer  ;  when  the  parson  played 
so  much  better,  that  he  won  every  game. 
The  duke,  far  from  fretting  at  this,  was 
highly  pleased  to  meet  a  man  who  could  give 
him  such  entertainment  at  his  favourite  game. 
He  accordingly  inquired  into  the  state  of  his 
family  affairs  ;  and  just  taking  a  memorandum 
of  his  host's  address,  without  discovering  his 
title,  thanked  him,  and  left  him. 

Some  months  passed  over  without  the 
clergj-man  thinking  anything  of  his  visitor; 
when  one  evening  a  footman  in  a  laced  livery 
rode  up  to  the  door,  and  presented  him  with 
the  following  billet : 

'  The  Duke  of  Nivernois'  compliments  wait 
on  the  Rev.  Mr. ;  .and  as  a  remem- 
brancer for  the  good  drubbing  he  received 
from  him  at  chess,  and  the  hospitality  he 
showed  him  on  a  late  occasion,  begs  that  he 

will  accept  of  the  li\-ing  of (worth  .£400  a 

year,  and  wait  on  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  on  Friday  next,  to  thank  him  for 
the  same." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  honest  parson 
could  imagine  the  letter  anything  more  than  a 
joke,  and  he  was  actually  not  for  going  to 
town  to  wait  on  the  premier  ;  but  his  wife 
insisting  on  his  making  the  trial,  he  came  to 
London,  and  to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction, 
found  the  contents  of  the  duke's  note  literally 
true. 


Voltaire. 

There  are  some  men  ^observes  Rochefou- 
cault)  who  would  not  dare  to  appear  enemies 
of\'irtue",  but  when  they  wish  to  persecute, 
they  deny  its  existence.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  enemies  of  Voltaire,  whose  benevo- 
lent actions  were  all  attributed  to  his  vanity  ; 
although  it  was  notorious,  that  every  man  in 
distress  applied  to  his  bounty  :  that  he  de- 
lighted in  assisting  the  wretched  in  whatever 
situation  of  life  they  might  be  placed  ;  and 
that  in  the  obscurity  of  his  retreat,  he  was 
continually  performing  good  actions. 

It  is  only  necessar>-  to  mention  the  namesof 
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Sirven  and  Calas,  to  recall  to  tlic  recollection 
<af  every  one  the  active  beneficence  of  Voltaire  ; 
nor  must  we  omit  his  interference  for  the  fifteen 
thousand  slaves  of  the  Monks  of  St.  Claude, 
whomhecontributed  to  render  free  and  happy  ; 
his  manufactory  of  watches,  which  was  formed 
as  an  asylum  for  those  who  wished  to  escape 
the  broils  and  persecutions  at  Geneva  ;  or  his 
rescuing  from  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  the  es- 
tate of  six  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Crassi. 
There  are  several  other  instances  of  his  gene- 
rosity, which,  though  less  known,  are  equally 
commendable. 

A  labourer,  who  was  neither  connected  with 
nor  dependant  on  Voltaire,  had  lost  a  law-suit 
at  the  parUament  of  Besancon,  which  entirely 
ruined  him.  In  his  despair,  he  came  with  his 
wife  to  implore  the  charity  of  Voltaire,  who 
enjoyed  all  over  France  a  character  for  libe- 
rality ;  and  the  assistance  he  wanted,  was  to 
have  the  decision  set  aside.  Voltaire,  affected 
by  his  story,  took  the  papers  of  the  proceed- 
ing.s,  and  delivered  them  to  JNI.  Christin,  his 
steward  ;  who,  after  having  given  them  a 
careful  perusal,  was  of  opinion  that  these  un- 
happy people  had  lost  a  good  cause,  and  that 
the  nullity  of  the  proceedings  left  hope  in  an 
appeal.  At  this  intelligence,  Voltaire  went 
into  his  study,  and  returned,  bearing  in  the 
lap  of  his  dressing-gown  three  bags  of  a  thou- 
sand francs  each.  '  There,'  said  he  to  the  un- 
fortunate labourer,  'is  something  to  compen- 
.sate  you  for  the  wrongs  you  have  suffered  in 
a  court  of  justice  ;  a  fre-sh  law-suit  would  be  a 
source  of  fresh  trouble  to  you  ;  and  if  you  are 
wi.se,  you  will  go  to  law  no  more.  If  you  wi.sh 
to  establish  yourself  on  my  property,  I  W'ill 
take  care  of  j'ou.' 

When  Voltaire  was  informed  of  the  distress 
of  a  young  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Cor- 
neille,  he  took  her  into  his  house,  and  treated 
her  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father.  She  had 
passed  her  infancy  in  a  .small  village  with  her 
mother,  employed  in  making  osier  baskets, 
which  the  father  sold  at  the  market  at  Evreu.x. 
They  were,  however,  obliged  to  go  to  Paris, 
and  for  a  long  time  lingered  in  want  ;  imtil 
assuming  the  name  of  Corneille,  they  inte- 
rested a  company  of  actors,  who  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  a  representation  of  Rodagunc, 
which  served  to  pay  their  immediate  debts. 

This  relief  was  only  temporary  ;  and 
Voltaire  was  applied  to  in  behalf  of  this 
family.  He  instantly  adopted  Mademoiselle 
Corneille  ;  and  while  Madame  Denis  was  oc- 
cupied in  giving  her  education,  Voltaire  made 
arrangements  for  her  future  establishment  in 
life.  In  order  to  effect  this,  he  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  works  of  Corneille,  which  had 
been  long  wanted  to  facilitate  their  perusal  for 
foreigners.  A  subscription  was  opened  for  the 
work,  to  which  almost  all  the  nobility  and 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  lent  their  assist- 
ance. _____ 

The  Captive's  Friend. 

During  one  of  the  wars  in  India,  Major 
Gowdie  became  Tippoo's  prisoner,  and  was 
confined  with  many  other  gentlemen  in  Ban- 


galore, where  they  suffered  every  species  of 
insult,  hardship,  and  barbarity.  A  humane 
and  beneficent  butcher,  whose  business  led 
him  often  to  the  prison,  saw  and  felt  for  their 
sufferings,  for  they  had  been  stripped  of  their 
clothes  and  robbed  of  their  money  before  they 
were  confined.  1 1  would  have  cost  the  butcher 
his  ears  at  least,  and  perhaps  his  life,  had  he 
discovered  any  symptoms  of  pity  for  the  pri- 
soners before  his  coimtrymen.  They  were 
allowed  only  one  seer  of  rice,  and  a  pice  or 
half-penny  per  day,  for  their  subsistence  ;  but 
the  butcher  contrived  to  relieve  their  necessi- 
ties. Upon  opening  the  sheeps'  heads  which 
they  frequently  bought  of  him  for  food,  they 
were  astonished  to  find  pagodas  in  them.  In 
passing  the  yard  of  their  prison,  he  often  gave 
them  abusive  language,  and  threw  balls  of 
clay  or  dirt  at  them,  as  if  to  testify  his  hatred 
or  contempt ;  but  on  breaking  the  balls,  they 
always  found  that  they  contained  a  supply  of 
money  for  their  relief;  and  this  did  he  fre- 
quently for  a  long  time,  until  the  prisoners 
were  released. 

In  the  following  war,  Major  Gowdie  was 
destined  to  attack  Bangalore  ;  and  he  had  not 
long  entered  the  breach,  when  he  saw  and  re- 
collected his  friend  the  butcher.  He  ran  with 
eagerness  to  embrace  him,  saved  him  from  the 
carnage,  :uid  led  him  to  a  place  of  .safety.  The 
transports  of  the  two  generous  souls  at  their 
meeting  gave  the  most  pleasing  sensations  to 
all  who  beheld  them  :  it  softened  the  rage  of 
the  .soldiers,  and  made  the  thirst  of  blood  give 
way  to  the  soft  emotions  of  humanity. 


Singular  Recognition. 

During  the  siege  of  Kuddalore,  in  1783,  the 
French  commander,  M.  De  Bassy,  having  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  the  fleet 
of  M.  De  Suffrein,  determined  to  make  a 
.sortie,  which  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  num- 
ber of  the  wounded  prisoners  which  he  left  in 
the  power  of  the  English,  there  was  a  young 
French  Serjeant,  who  by  his  interesting  man- 
ner of  expressing  himself,  and  by  his  conduct, 
drew  so  strongly  the  attention  of  Colonel  Wan- 
genheim,  who  commanded  the  Hanoverian 
ti'oopsin  the  service  of  England,  that  he  caused 
him  to  be  brought  to  his  tent,  where  he  was 
treated  with  much  kindness  and  care,  until  his 
cure  and  exchange. 

Some  years  ago,  when  General  Bernadotte 
commanded  the  French  army  in  Hanover, 
General  Wangenheim,  accompanied  by  many 
officers,  went  to  pay  him  a  visit.  When  he 
was  presented  to  the  French  general,  he  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  served  in  the  Indies 
before  Kuddalore.  Bernadotte  said  he  had 
served  there  also  ;  '  and  do  you  not  recollect,' 
pursued  he,  'a  wounded  seijeant,  whom  yon 
took  under  your  protection  during  the  siege?' 
The  general,  after  some  reflection,  said,  '  yes, 
I  remember  that  adventure.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  talents.  I  have  never  heard  from 
him  since.  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
him.'  '  That  young  sergeant,' replied  Berna- 
dotte, '  is  the  same  person  who  now  has  the 
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lionnur  of  entertaining  you,  wno  esteems  him- 
self happy  to  ackno%vledi;c  here  publicly  all 
that  he  owes  to  you,  and  who  will  sulTer  no  oc- 
casion to  pass  by  of  manifesting  to  General 
Wangcnhoim  how  grateful  he  is  to  him  for  his 
kindness.' 


Countess  of  Warwick. 

The  celebrated  Countess  of  Warwick  always 
devoied  a  third  part  of  her  income  to  chari- 
table purposes.  It  was  to  her  a  grateful  oc- 
cupation to  inquire  after  and  relieve  the 
wants  of  those  who  were  suffering  within  the 
circle  of  her  benevolent  influence.  There  was 
no  description  of  human  misery  which  she  did 
not  endeavour  to  alleviate.  She  sought  for 
tho.se  who  were  unable  to  w  ork,  but  ashamed 
to  beg ;  and  many  a  poor  widow,  deserted 
orphan,  and  fallen  family  pining  in  obscurity, 
were  thus  ime.vpectedly  relieved  :  often  when 
assured  of  their  merit,  she  would  suddenly 
advance  them  from  the  very  depths  of  poverty, 
and  realise  hopes  which  had  long  subsided. 

Foreigners  who  had  fled  to  England  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  ;  young  persons  of 
promising  abilities,  but  inefficient  means  ; 
destitute  ministers  of  various  denominations  ; 
and  deserving  individuals  whose  incomes  were 
insufiicient  for  their  support,  always  found  in 
the  Countess  of  Warwick  a  munificent  pro- 
tectress. Not  only  her  mansion  and  table, 
but  her  confidence  and  advice,  were  open  to 
all  who  shared  the  privilege  of  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  in  the  humblest  classes  of  society, 
if  any  were  sick  or  distressed,  their  first  appli- 
cation was  to  this  excellent  countess.      In  her 


.sm.all  presents  to  those  who  have  attended 
you  during  your  residence  here ;  but  as  you 
know,  sir,  that  I  have  prohibited  all  com- 
merce and  communication  with  France,  you 
will  seek  such  trifles  in  vain  in  this  city  ;  they 
are  not  to  be  foiuid  in  all  Russia,  except  in 
my  cabinet.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  your  royal 
highness  will  accept  these  from  your  affec- 
tionate friend.' 


Duchess  of  Queensberry. 

The  last  Duchess  of  Queensberry  was  of 
an  eccentric,  but  of  a  benevolent,  disposition. 
She  once  sent  for  the  celebrated  i\Irs.  Bel- 
lamy, a  few  days  before  that  fixed  for  her 
benefit  ;  but  refused  to  see  her,  because  she 
was  dressed  in  a  silk  gown,  and  went  in 
a  chair ;  but  notwithstanding,  she  engaged 
almost  all  the  boxes  at  the  benefit  ;  and  on 
the  morning  after,  presented  her  with  two 
hundred  and  seventy  guineas,  a  bill  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  sent  her  home  in  her 
own  coach. 


Parental  Sovereign. 

In  the  year  1601,  and  1603,  Russia  expe- 
rienced great  scarcity,  and  provisions  were 
extremely  dear.  The  spirit  of  the  times  and 
the  want  of  intelligence  prevented  the  appli- 
cation of  remedies  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stance ;  but  Boris  Godounof,  the  Czar,  in 
this  crisis  showed  himself  the  true  father  of 
his  people.  He  employed  thousands  in  erect- 
ing larsre  stone  buildings,  furnishing  every- 
regard  and  compassion  towards  the  indigent.  I  'hmg  that   was  necessarj-    and  givmg  them 


a  convenient  house  was  erected,  both  at  her 
residence  in  London  and  in  the  country,  to 
protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  when  assembled  for  the  receipt  of 
her  usual  bounty.  Twice  in  the  week,  bread 
and  beef  were  provided  for  the  poor  of  four 
parishes  ;  and  in  her  will,  in  addition  to  nu- 
merous other  charities,  she  ordered  that  the 
same  should  be  continued  for  four  months 
after  her  death,  and  that  one  hundred  pounds 
should  be  distributed  among  them. 


Empress  Catherine. 

During  the  residence  of  Count  d'Artois  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  received  every  description 
of  attention  and  politeness  from  the  sovereign 
he  had  come  to  yisit  :  as  Catherine  was 
anxious  to  show  him  that  peculiar  benevo- 
lence which  a  sensible  mind  feels  for  misfor- 
tune. 

Being  after\vards  about  to  return  to  Eng- 
fand,  the  empress  ordered  a  frigate  to  be 
fitted  up  in  a  magnificent  manner  for  his 
conveyance  :  and  the  night  before  his  depar- 
ture, she  sent  him  forty  thousand  roubles  in 
monej',  and  a  case  filled  with  watches  and 
other  jewellerj'.  The  present  was  accom- 
panied with  the  following  delicate  note  :  '  On 
the  eve  of  quitting  this  country,  your  royal 
highness  will  no  doubt  be  desirous  to  make 


wages  correspondent  to  the  increased  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  he  distributed 
thirty  thousand  roubles  daily  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  He  at  the  same  time  compelled  the 
boyars  to  let  him  have  the  overplus  of  their 
magazines  at  half  price,  to  give  to  the  poor. 
Those  who,  notwithstanding  his  care,  perished 
in  this  dreadful  calamity,  were  interred  at  his 
owii  expense. 

Extraordinary  Donation. 

When  the  Empress  Catherine  founded  the 
hospital  for  foundlings  at  Moscow,  a  person 
unknown  sent  a  box  containing  fifty  thousand 
roubles  to  the  president  of  this  establishment, 
accompanied  with  these  words  :  '  He  who 
takes  the  liberty  to  offer  this  to  M.  dc  Betski. 
will  ha\'e  completely  obtained  his  desire,  if 
by  means  of  this  gift,  Russia  shall,  at  some 
future  day,  have  one  reasonable  subject,  one 
happy  man,  one  virtuous  citizen.' 

The  Czar  Alexis. 

Alexis,  Czar  of  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centurj',  was  .so  humane,  that  he 
never  subscribed  his  name  to  a  sentence  of 
death  without  shedding  tears.  '  1  am  not  a 
sovereign,'  said  he  one  day  to  his  confidential 
minister,    'to  destroy  my  subjects;  but,   on 
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the  contrary,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  show 
mercy  to  all  who  have  not  been  convicted  (jf 
enibruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures.'  At  this  moment,  a  favou- 
rite laid  before  him  an  order  for  the  execution 
of  a  deserter  ;  he  wrote  at  the  bottom,  '  I 
grant  his  pardon,'  and  signed  it  with  his 
name. 


The  Patriarch  Nicoli. 

The  celebrated  N'icon,  the  Patriarch  of 
Russia  in  1632,  was  remarkable  for  his  benefi- 
cence. In  time  of  .scarcity,  the  poor  flocked 
in  crowds  to  partake  of  his  liounty  ;  and  not 
a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  distribute 
bread  and  money.  He  bnilt  four  hospitals  at 
Novogorod  ;  one  for  the  infirm  ;  another  for 
widows  ;  a  third  for  orphans  ;  and  a  fourth 
for  those  who  were  without  the  means  of 
subsistence. 


St.  Vincent  De  Paul. 

The  annals  of  the  world  scarcely  furnish  an 
instance  of  such  a  benefactor  to  humanity  as 
St.  Vincent  de  Paid.  He  was  the  son  of  a  day- 
labourer  in  Gascony  :  and  when  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  was  tal<en  prisoner  and  carried 
to  Tunis,  where  he  continued  two  years  a 
slave.  Having  escaped  into  France,  he  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  imhappy  per.sons  condemned 
to  the  galleys.  The  reform  which  he  effected, 
the  decent  and  resigned  demeanour  which  he 
produced  in  them,  and  the  alleviation  of  their 
sufferings  which  his  charitable  exertions  in 
their  favour  obtained,  were  truly  surprising. 
On  one  occasion,  a  poor  young  man  having 
for  a  .single  act  of  smuggling  been  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  three  years,  complained  to 
him  in  such  moving  terms  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  of  the  distress  to  which  it  would  reduce 
his  wife  and  infant  children,  that  .St.  Vincent 
s\djstituted  himself  in  his  place,  and  worked  in 
the  galleys  eight  months,  chained  bj'  the  leg 
to  the  oar.  The  fact  was  then  discovered, 
and  he  was  ransomed.  This  circumstance 
was  judicially  proved,  and  he  always  retained 
in  one  of  his  legs  a  soreness  from  the  chain 
which  he  had  worn. 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul  established  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  at  Paris;  and  by  a  single  speech 
which  he  made  for  it  in  a  moment  of  distress,  he 
raised  an  instant  subscription  of  forty  thousand 
French  livres.  In  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
several  thousand  German  soldiers,  who  had 
been  seduced  by  great  promises  into  the  army 
of  the  Fronde,  were  placed  in  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  and  the  war  proving  unsuc- 
cessful to  those  who  had  engaged  them,  they 
were  abandoned,  and  left  to  perish.  St.  Vin- 
cent stirred  up  such  a  general  spirit  of  charity 
in  their  behalf  as  enabled  him  to  i>rovide  for 
their  immediate  subsistence,  and  to  send  them 
back  clothed  and  fed  to  their  own  country. 
The  calamities  of  the  same  war  were  terrible 
in  Champagne,  Picardy,  Lorraine,  and  Artois  ; 
and  a  year  of  great  scarcity  coming  on,  famine 


and  pestilence  ensued,  numbers  perished  of 
hunger,  and  their  bodies  lay  tuiburied.  !•'- 
formation  of  this  scene  of  woe  being  carried  to 
.St.  Vincent,  he  raised  a  subscription  of  twelve- 
millions  of  French  money,  and  applied  it  for 
the  relief  of  tlie  wretched  objects.  These, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  acts  of  beneficence 
were  proved  on  his  canonization  by  Pope 
Clement  Xll.  :  and  Bossuet,  in  his  letter  of 
solicitation,  dwells  on  them  with  great 
eloiiuence. 

De.stitute  Nobility. 

A  few  days  before  the  opening  of  the  new 
school  at  'I'oula  in  Russia,  a  woman  badly 
dressed,  with  two  children,  whose  t.attered 
garments  denoted  great  indigence,  threw  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  governor,  and  offered 
him  a  paper.  '  Here,'  .said  she,  sobbing,  '  is 
the  diploma  of  the  nobility  of  my  husband, 
who  is  dead  from  chagrin  and  misery  ;  receive 
my  children  ;  the  emperor  is  just — your  heart 
is  good  :  have  pity  on  these  poor  orphans.  I 
should  die  in  peace  if  I  were  sure  they  would 
be  placed  in  the  new  school.'  The  infants 
lifted  their  eyes  in  supplication  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  much  affected  with  the  scene  ; 
he  raised  the  mother,  and  placing  her  by  his 
side,  embraced  the  children,  received  them  as 
pupils  of  Ale.vander,  and  ordered  the  uniform 
of  the  institution  to  be  given  to  them. 


Generous  Bequest. 

When  I\I.  Bouvant  was  given  over  by  the 
physicians,  he  sent  for  his  old  friend  the  Abbe 
Blanchet,  to  whom  he  said,  '  From  the  cha- 
racter I  know  you  to  have,  you  will  always  be 
poor ;  there  is  every  appearance,  my  friend, 
that  I  cannot  live  long,  and  when  1  am  dead, 
what  will  become  of  you?'  The  Abbe  wished 
to  reply,  but  the  sick  man  taking  advantage 
of  his  condition,  ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and 
dictated  his  last  orders.  '  My  will  is  that  you 
enjoy  the  interest  of  ten  thousand  ciowns, 
which  I  have  earned,  for  your  life.  Don't 
make  any  difliculties,  the  principal  will  return 
to  my  family.'  M.  Bouvant  recovered. 
Some  time  afterwards  the  Abbe  related  this 
trait  to  the  Duchess  d'Aumont,  who  was  so 
delighted  that  she  urged  him  to  tell  it  her 
again.  '  Why,  madam,'  said  the  Abbe,  '  what 
1  have  related  is  nothing  to  what  followed  ; 
for  when  my  poor  Bouvant  was  recovered,  1 
found  him  quite  sorry  that  he  was  well.' 

Cossack  Feeling. 

After  the  conclusion  of  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement between  the  French  and  the  Rus' 
sians,  under  SuwarroWj  in  Switzerland,  one 
of  the  Cossacks  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  a  soft  moaning  that  seemed  to  rise  from 
the  immense  abyss  beneath  the  Pont  de 
Diable.  Stepping  to  the  brink  he  called,  but 
received  no  answer  ;  yet  the  moaning  con- 
tinued. Without  deliberation  the  honest  Cos- 
sack began  to  descend  from  one  ledge  of  the 
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rock  to  the  other,  the  depth  of  above  two 
hundred  feet,  when  he  discovered  a  French 
officer  wounded,  and  almost  dying  on  the 
ground.  The  task  of  humanity  is  understood 
by  all  men  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth,  without  the  use  of  words.  The  rude 
inhabitant  of  the  Don  or  the  Dneiper  lost  no 
time  in  relieving  the  distre.'v:;  even  of  an 
enemy.  The  sick  man  being  too  much 
wounded  to  make  use  of  his  legs,  the  Cossack 
disencumbered  himself  of  his  arms,  took  him 
upon  his  back,  and  began  to  ascend  with  his 
burden.  He  had  not  gone  far  before  a  piece 
of  rock,  which  he  thought  secure,  giving  way, 
he  rolled  down  an  immense  distance  and  cut 
his  leg  very  severely  ;  but,  regardless  of 
.streammg  blood,  he  once  more  attempted  to 
mount  the  ascent,  and  at  length  succeeded 
with  infinite  trouble  in  his  generous  purpose. 
The  officer  on  duty  highly  commended  this 
noble  action,  and  took  care  of  the  wounded 
man,  who  was  quartered  at  Hanz  ;  and  after 
his  recovery,  frequently  related  this  incident 
with  the  strongest  emotions  of  gratitude. 


Isle  of  jNIan. 

It  is  a  proverb  among  the  hospitable  inhabl- 
t.^nts  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  '  when  one  poor 
man  relieves  another,  God  himself  laughs  for 
joy.'  Poor's  rates,  and  most  other  parochial 
rates  are  unkno\\n ;  and  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  Island  either  hospital,  workhouse,  or 
house  of  correction,  though  in  every  parish 
theie  is  at  least  one  charity  school,  and  often  a 
small  library.  A  collection  is  made,  as  in 
Scotland,  .after  the  morning  service  of  every 
Sunday,  for  the  relief  of  such  poor  of  the 
parish  as  are  thought  deser\ing  of  charity. 
The  donation  is  optional,  but  it  is  usual  for 
every  one  to  give  something. 


London  Charities. 

Among  the  moral  features  of  the  British  me- 
tropolis is  the  multitude  of  institutions  for  the 
relief  of  the  indigent  and  the  sick  in  their 
v.irious  wants.  Independently  of  the  two 
hospitals  .supported  at  the  public  charge  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea,  London  has  twenty- 
two  hospitals,  or  asylums  for  the  sick,  lame, 
vS;c.  ;  one  hundred  and  seven  almshouses,  for 
the  maintenance  of  old  men  and  women ; 
twenty  institutions  for  indigent  persons  of 
various  other  descriptions  ;  twenty-two  dis- 
pensaries for  gratuitously  supplying  the  poor 
with  medicine  and  medical  aid  at  their  own 
dwellings  ;    forty-one  free  schools,  with  per 


London,  belonging  to  it.s  corporation,  ther^ 
are  ninety-four  public  companies,  who  distri- 
bute above  ;i75oo  in  charity  annually  ;  and 
the  metropolis  has,  besides,  many  institutions 
for  the  education  or  relief  of  those  who  are 
actually  distres.sed,  of  a  less  public  and  pro- 
minent nature,  but  which  immensely  e.vtend 
aid  to  the  indigent.  The  sum  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  metropolis  in  charitable  pur- 
poses, independently  of  private  relief  to  indi- 
viduals, has  been  estimated  at  ^{^350,000. 

]Most  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  were 
founded  by  private  munificence  :  of  these 
some  are  endowed  with  perpetual  re\'enues, 
and  others  supported  by  annual  or  occa- 
sional voluntary  contributions.  The  alms- 
houses were  built  and  endowed  either  by  pri- 
vate individuals  or  corporate  bodies  of  trades- 
men, and  many  of  the  free  schools  sprang 
from  the  same  origin. 

The  administration  of  the  public  charities 
in  the  metropolis  is  generally  good  ;  and 
splendid  as  the  buildings  often  are,  the  wards 
of  a  London  hospital  do  not  form  a  contrast 
with  their  e.xterior  magnificence  by  any  nig- 
gardly measure  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  un- 
fortunate inmates.  The  medical  assistance  is 
the  best  which  the  profession  can  supply  : 
their  attendance,  which  is  in  most  instances 
gratuitous,  is  ample,  humane,  and  conside- 
rate ;  the  rooms  are  cleanly,  and  as  whole- 
some as  care  can  render  the  dwelling  of  a 
multitude  of  diseased  persons  ;  and  the  food 
is  of  the  best  kind. 

Such  is  the  British  metropolis.  The  com- 
munity at  large  will  view  it  as  the  glory  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  those,  if  any  there 
be,  who  would  cast  a  veil  over  its  splendour 
and  extent,  will,  when  they  review  its  munifi- 
cence and  charity,  hail  with  exulting  pride  its 
foundation,  its  grandeur,  and  its  fame  ;  and 
not  suffer  institutions  to  decline,  which  have 
been  formed  '  to  preserve  all  sick  persons  and 
young  children  ;  to  provide  for  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction  ;  to  raise  up  the 
broken-hearted,  and  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
desolate  and  oppressed.' 


Archbishop  Moore. 


Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  curate  of  Br.ackley 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  at  that  time  re- 
sided a  plumber  of  the  name  of  Watts,  who, 
having  a  comfortable  independence,  kept  an 
open  table  every  market-day  for  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  and  clergy.  Amongst  his 
_  .  ...  guests   on  such   occasions  was   Mr.    Moore ; 

petual  endowments  for  educating  and  main-  j  who  ceasing  to  be  frequent  in  his  visits,  Mr. 

taining  three  thousand  five  hundred  children 


of  both  sexes  ;  twenty  other  public  schools  for 
deserted  and  poor  children  ;  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  parish  schools,  supported  by  their 
respective  parishes,  with  the  aid  of  occasional 
voluntary  contributions,  which,   on   an  aver- 


^\'atts  inquired  the  cause :  the  reply  was, 
'  I\Ir.  Watts,  I  am  at  this  time  ten  pounds  in 
your  debt,  w'hich  I  am  unable  to  pay,  and  I 
feel  a  little  delicacy  in  intruding  on  your  hos- 
pitable table.'  Mr.  Watts  begged  he  would 
not  give  it  a  thought,  but  come  as  usual ;  add- 


age,  clothe   and  educate  six  thousand  boys  I  ing  that  he  had  twenty  pounds  more  at  his 

rmd  girls.  I  (Mr.  Moore's'  service.     In  the  course  of  their 

But  this  ample  list  of  public  charities  does    lives  ]\Ir.  Watts  fell  into  decav,  .and  the  poor 

not  include  t.-:-  whole  account ;  in  the  City  of  ]  curate  became  .Archbishop  of  Canterburj-.    In 
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this  elevated  rank  he  did  not  forget  his  humble 
fnend,  but  made  his  latter  days  comfortable, 
and  after  his  death  settled  an  annuity  on  his 
widow,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-seven,  up  to  which  time  the  annuity  was 
regularly  paid  by  his  Grace's  family. 


Smollet. 

A  beggar  asking  Dr.  Smollet  for.  alms,  he 
gave  him,  through  mistake,  a  guinea.  The 
poor  fellow  on  perceiving  it  hobbled  after  him 
to  return  it ;  upon  which  Smollet  returned  it 
to  him,  with  another  guinea,  as  a  reward  for 
his  honesty,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
'  What  a  lodging  honesty  has  taken  up  with  I' 


Lycu 


rgus. 

Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  reformer  and  legis- 
lator, through  whose  wise  institutions  the 
Spartan  republic  so  long  flourished,  had  an 
eye  beat  out  in  a  sedition  which  was  raised 
against  him  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his 
laws.  When  the  tumult  was  appeased,  the 
man  who  had  given  him  the  blow  was 
brought  to  him  a  prisoner,  in  order  that 
he  might  inflict  upon  him  such  punish- 
ment as  he  should  think  proper.  But  Lycur- 
gus, instead  ofdoing  the  fellow  the  least  injury, 
took  him  into  his  family,  and  made  him  one  of 
his  disciples  in  the  rules  of  virtue  and  good 
morality.  Having  kept  him  thus  for  about  a 
year,  he  brought  him  publicly  into  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  e.xhibited  him  for  an 
example  of  as  much  virtue  then  as  he  had 
been  before  of  ev  /  vice.  This,  says  he,  is 
the  iiiaii  that  came  uit  •>•  my  care,  proud, 
outrageous,  and  dissipated  ;  behold,  I  restore 
him  again  to  the  community,  humble,  gentle, 
regular,  and  altogether  fit  to  do  the  republic 
service.  

John,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

In  one  of  the  morning  excursions  of  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford^  about  the  year  1765,  he  ob- 
served a  woman<?t  a  short  distance  from  him 
wringing  her  hands,  weeping  aloud,  and  dis- 
covering every  mark  of  the  deepest  distress. 
Moved  with  sympathy,  he  immediately  ap- 
proached her,  desired  to  dry  up  her  tears,  and 
tell  him  the  cause  of  her  soi.ow,  promising  at 
the  same  time  to  do  her  all  the  service  in  his 
power.  Seeing  a  man  in  a  plain  genteel  dress 
looking  at  her  with  an  air  of  benignity,  and 
interesting  himself  in  her  sufferings,  and  being 
entirely  ignorant  of  his  rank,  she  communicated 
her  story  to  him  without  reserve.  '  I  have,' 
said  she,  '  a  large  family  ;  my  husband  is  sick, 
and,  being  unable  to  pay  our  rent,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  steward  has  seized  our  stock,  and 
left  us  nothing  but  the  dismal  prospect  of  un- 
avoidable ruin  ;  and  I  came  out  to  this  field 
to  take  my  last  sad  sight  of  my  poor  cows, 
which  are  still  feeding  in  the  park  there.' 
Deeply  affected  with  her  melancholy  tale,  he 
ftdvised  her  to  drive  the  cows  home,  and 
pffered  to  set  open   the  gate  for  that  purpose 


At  this  proposal  she  started,  burst  again  into 
tears,  and  absolutely  refused  to  meddle  with 
them.  '  They  are  no  longer  my  husband's,' 
said  she  ;  '  and  if  I  drive  them  home  I  shall 
be  looked  upon  as  a  thief ;  and  for  anything  I 
know,  I  may  be  hanged  for  it  !'  Forcibly 
struck  with  the  justice  of  her  reasoning,  and 
the  honest  simplicity  of  her  language,  he  gave 
her  some  money,  told  her  that  he  heartily 
pitied  her  and  would  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
commend her  and  her  family  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  good-natured 
sort  of  man,  and  he  hoped  he  would  do  some- 
thing valuable  for  her.  Accordingly,  he  de- 
sired her  to  call  next  day  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
and  ask  for  John  Russel,  and  he  would  intro- 
duce her  to  the  duke,  and  speak  to  him  in  her 
behalf  The  good  woman  having  returned 
him  many  thanks,  and  promising  to  meet 
him  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  they 
parted. 

Next  day,  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  the 
poor  woman  went  to  the  abbey,  and  asked 
for  John  Russel ;  .she  was  shown  into  a  room, 
and  told  that  Mr.  Russel  would  be  with  her 
immediately.  She  had  not  waited  long  when 
several  gentlemen  richly  dressed  entered  the 
room.  She  knew  at  first  sight  the  features  of 
him  who  had  conversed  with  her  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
his  being  the  duke  himself,  she  was  ready  to 
faint  with  surprise  ;  but  his  grace  walked  up 
to  her  with  a  look  of  condescension  and  good- 
ness, which  reanimated  her  drooping  spirits, 
while  he  assured  her  that  she  had  no  cause  to 
be  afflicted,  but  might  keep  herself  perfectly 
easy.  He  then  called  his  steward,  ordered 
him  to  write  a  receipt  in  full,  and  to  seeevery- 
thuig  returned  that  had  been  taken  from  her 
husband.  His  grace  then  put  the  receipt 
into  her  hand,  and  told  her  that  he  had  in- 
quired into  her  husband's  character,  and 
found  that  he  was  a  very  honest  man,  and  had 
long  been  his  tenant ;  and  giving  her  thiity 
guineas,  he  desired  her  to  go  home,  and  rejoice 
with  her  family.       

Magnanimous  Bandit. 

The  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti  in  Corsica, 
who  had  long  been  famous  for  his  exploits, 
was  at  length  taken,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  a. soldier,  from  whom  he  contrived  to 
escape.  The  .soldier  was  condemned  to  death. 
At  the  place  of  execution,  a  man  coming  up  to 
the  commanding  officer  said,  '  Sir,  I  am  a 
stranger  to  you,  but  you  shall  soon  know  who 
I  am.  I  have  heard  that  one  of  your  soldiers 
is  to  die  for  having  .suffered  a  prisoner  to 
escape.  He  was  not  at  all  to  blame  ;  besides, 
the  prisoner  shall  be  restored  to  you.  Behold 
him  here  !  I  am  the  man.  1  cannot  bear 
that  an  innocent  man  should  be  punished  for 
me,  and  have  come  to  die  myself ;  lead  me  to 
execution.'  '  No  !'  exclaimed  the  French 
officer,  who  felt  the  sublimity  of  the  action  .as 
he  ought  ;  '  tliou  shalt  not  die  :  and  the  sol- 
dier .sliall  be  set  at  liberty.  Endeavour  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  thy  generosity.  Thou  de« 
servest  to  be  henceforth  an  honest  man.' 
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Doing  Good  in  Secret. 

When  Mr.  Ross,  the  coirnxilan,  was  com- 
pelled, from  the  changed  appearance  of  his 
person,  to  relinquish  the  .stage,  he  was  for 
.-^omc  time  much  distressed.  Improvident, 
like  most  of  his  profession,  he  had  made  no 
provision  for  the  future  ;  and  in  this  situation 
an  ill-paid  annuity  served  rather  to  tantalize 
than  to  relieve  him.  His  wants,  however, 
unavoidably  disclosing  themselves,  he  was 
one  day  surprised  by  an  enclosure  of  a  cheque 
for  si.xty  pounds.  The  envelope  only  men- 
tioned that  it  came  from  an  old  school-fellow, 
and  the  address  of  a  banker,  where  he  was  to 
receive  the  same  sum  annually.  This,  which 
he  afterwards  found  his  most  certain  provision, 
was  continued  many  years,  and  the  donor  still 
unknown.  The  mystery  was  at  length  dis- 
covered, through  the  inadvertency  of  the 
banker's  clerk  ;  and  Ro.ss,  with  infinite  gra- 
titude, found  his  benefactor  in  the  person  of 
Admiral  Barrington. 


The  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Russia. 

A  young  woman  of  German  extraction, 
waited  once  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  on 
the  staircase  by  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
go  down  to  the  Parade.  When  the  emperor 
appeared,  she  said,  "  Please  your  majesty,  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you.'  'What  is  it?' 
demanded  the  monarch,  and  remained  stand- 
ing with  all  his  attendants.  '  I  wish  to  be 
married,  but  I  have  no  fortune  ;  if  you  would 
graciously  give  me  a  dowTy' — 'Ah,  my  girl,' 
replied  the  emperor,  '  were  I  to  give  dowries 
to  all  the  young  women  in  Petersburgh,  where 
do  you  think  I  should  find  the  money?'  The 
girl,  however,  by  his  order,  received  a  present 
of  fifty  roubles. 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  emperor  had  given  the  word  of 
command,  and  the  guard  on  the  parade  was 
just  on  the  point  of  paying  him  the  usual 
miUtary  honours,  a  fellow  approached  him  in 
ragged  garments,  with  his  hair  in  disorder, 
and  a  look  of  wildness,  and  gave  him  a  slap 
on  the  shoulder.  The  monarch,  who  was 
standing  at  the  time  with  his  face  to  the 
military  front,  turned  round  instantly,  and 
beholding  the  wretched  object  before  him, 
started  back  at  the  sight ;  and  then  inquired 
with  a  look  of  astonishment  what  he  wanted. 
'  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Alexander 
P.aulowitz,'  said  the  stranger,  in  the  Russian 
language.  '  Say  on  then,'  said  the  emperor, 
with  a  smile  of  encouragement,  clapping  him 
on  the  shoulder.  A  long  solemn  pause  fol- 
lowed ;  the  military'  guard  stood  still ;  and 
none  ventured,  either  by  word  or  motion,  to 
di-sturb  the  emperor  in  this  singular  inter\'iew. 
The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  alone,  whose 
attention  had  been  excited  by  this  unusual 
stoppage,  advanced  somewhat  nearer  to  his 
brother.  The  stranger  then  related,  that  he 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  Russian  service,  and 
had  been  present  at  the  campaigns,  both  in 


Italy  and  SwilzcrlanJ ;  but  that  he  had  been 
persecuted  by  his  commanding  officer,  and  so 
misrepresented  to  Suwarrow,  that  the  latter 
had  turned  him  out  of  the  army.  Without 
money  and  without  friends,  in  a  foreign 
country,  he  had  afterwards  served  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Russian  army;  and  being 
severely  _  wounded  at  Zurich,  (and  here  he 
pulled  his  rags  asunder,  and  showed  several 
gun-shot  woiinsls;  he  had  closed  his  campaign 
in  a  French  prison.  "He  had  now  begged  all 
the  way  to  Petersburgh,  to  apply  to  the  em- 
peror himself  for  justice,  and  to  entreat  an 
inquiry  into  the  reason  why  he  had  been  de- 
graded from  his  rank  in  the  army.  'I'he  em- 
peror listened  with  great  patience,  and  then 
asked  in  a  significant  tone,  '  If  there  was  no 
exaggeration  in  the  story  he  had  told  ?'  '  Let 
me  die  under  the  knout,'  said  the  officer,  '  if  I 
shall  be  found  to  have  uttered  one  word  of 
falsehood.'  The  emperor  then  beckoned  to 
his  brother,  and  charged  him  to  conduct  the 
stranger  to  the  palace,  while  he  turned  round 
to  the  expecting  crowd.  The  commanding 
officer  who  had  behaved  so  harshly,  though  of 
a  good  family,  and  a  prince  in  rank,  was  very 
severely  reprimanded  :  while  the  brave  warrior 
whom  he  had  unjustly  persecuted,  was  re- 
instated in  his  former  post ;  and  besides,  had 
a  considerable  present  from  the  emperor. 

The  city  of  Liebau,  before  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Russia,  was  in  the  receipt  of  an 
annual  revenue  of  eleven  thousand  crowns, 
for  maintaining  the  schools  and  churches,  and 
generally  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
On  the  union  of  Courland  to  the  empire, 
Liebau  ceased  to  receive  the  accustomed 
grant,  and  for  six  years  was  much  distressed 
in  consequence.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
learning  the  circumstance,  not  only  restored 
the  revenue  for  the  future,  but  paid  them  the 
arrears  of  seventy  thousand  crowns. 


Cardinal  Borromeus. 

In  the  year  1765,  when  the  city  and  diocese 
of  Alilan  were  visited  by  the  plague,  which 
swept  away  incredible  numbers,  the  conduct 
of  Cardinal  Borromeus  was  truly  Christian 
and  heroic.  He  not  only  continued  on  the 
spot,  but  he  went  about  giving  directions  for 
accommodating  the  sick,  and  burying  the 
dead,  with  a  zeal  and  attention  that  were  at 
once  ardent  and  deliberate,  minute  and  com- 
prehensive ;  and  his  example  stimulated 
others  to  join  in  the  good  work.  He  avoided 
no  danger,  and  he  spared  no  expense  ;  nor  did 
he  content  himself  with  establishing  proper 
regulations  in  the  city  ;  but  went  out  into  all 
the  neighbouring  parishes  where  the  contagion 
raged,  distributing  money  to  the  poor,  ordered 
proper  accommodation  for  the  sick,  and 
punishing  those,  especially  the  clergy,  who 
were  remiss  in  their  duties. 

The  cardinal  happened  once  to  visit  the 
Archbishop  of  Sienna  at  his  palace,  when  a 
very  sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided 
for  him.  Borromeus,  who  used  to  'give  his 
goods  to  the  poor,'  devoting  his  whole  wealth 
to  acts  of  beneficence,  and  contenting  himself 
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with  bread  and  water,  sat  down  at  the  table  ; 
where,  however,  he  eat  little,  and  gave  suffi- 
cient intimation  that  he  was  much  displeased 
with  such  ostentatious  prodigality.  What 
however  was  his  surprise,  when  he  saw  the 
table  again  covered  with  a  dessert,  consisting 
of  whatever  was  most  rare,  exquisite,  and 
costly  !  He  immediately  ros-;  hastily  from  his 
seat,  and  gave  orders  for  his  departure  ;  not- 
wi.'-hstanding  the  rain,  and  the  most  earnest 
entreaties  of  the  archbishop.  '  My  lord,'  said 
the  cardinal,  'if  I  should  tarry  here  to-night, 
you  would  give  me  another  such  treat  as  that 
1  have  just  seen,  and  the  poor  will  then  suffer 
another  loss ;  great  numbers  of  whoni  might 
have  been  fed  with  the  superfluities  that  have 
been  now  set  before  us.' 

Richard  Reynolds, 

The  late  Richard  Reynolds,  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  private  individuals  that  ever  lived, 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
resided  in  Colebrookdale.  He  was  largely 
concerned  in  the  iron  works  there  established, 
and  amassed  a  princely  fortune  by  his  industry 
;ind  perseverance.  As  he  was  thus  blessed  by 
Divine  Providence  in  his  worldly  estate,  he 
looked  upon  himself  from  that  moment  as 
merely  the  steward  of  his  master.  He  made 
it  the  business  of  his  life,  to  search  out  and  to 
relieve  objects  of  charity ;  and  was  not  satisfied 
in  his  own  conscience,  unless  the  whole  of  his 
income,  after  deducting  the  very  moderate 
expenses  of  his  family,  was  expended  in  this 
way.  After  devoting  his  fortune  to  the  service 
of  benevolence,  he  still  thought  that  his  round 
of  duty  was  incomplete  ;  he  devoted  his  time 
likewise  ;  he  deprived  himself  of  slumber  to 
watch  beside  the  bed  of  .sickness  and  pain,  and 
to  administer  consolation  to  the  heart  bruised 
by  affliction.  Thus,  until  his  hand  grew  cold, 
it  was  constantly  employed  in  distributing  be- 
nevolence, or  in  wiping  the  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  anguish  and  of  sorrow.  Let  us  descend  to 
particular  instances  of  his  benevolence.  On 
one  occasion,  he  gave  five  hundred  guineas  to 
one  charitable  purpose,  and  afterwards  one 
thousand  to  another.  This  was  repeated 
several  times ;  .so  that  in  one  year  he  gave 
twenty  thousand  pounds  in  charity.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  purchased  two  estates  in 
IMonmouthshire,  which  he  settled  on  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  certain  charities  in  that  city. 
When  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  relief 
of  the  distresses  in  Germany,  he  enclosed  a 
bank  bill  to  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  for  five  hundred  pounds.  On  another 
occasion,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  some  of  his 
friends  in  London,  desiring  them  to  search  out 
proper  objects  of  charity,  and  to  draw  on  him 
for  what  sum  they  thought  proper.  They  ac- 
cordingly did,  by  two  drafts,  draw  for  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  Having  gone 
thus  far,  it  becomes  necessarj'  now  to  point 
out  the  particular  character  of  this  benevo- 
lence, 'i'hese  large  donations  were  generally 
enclosed  in  blank  envelopes  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  bearing  the  modest 
r.T.nc  of  'A  Friend ^  so  an.xious  was  he  to 


conceal  the  hand  that  distributed  so  much 
munificence.  In  one  of  the  above  enumerated 
instances,  when  the  subscription  paper  was 
presented,  he  subscribed  a  moderate  .sura,  to 
which  he  affixed  his  name  ;  it  was  in  a  blank 
envelope  that  the  bill  for  five  hundred  pounds 
was  transmitted.  He  wrote  on  one  occasion 
to  ;a  friend  in  London,  requesting  to  know 
what  objects  of  charity  remained,  and  staving 
that  he  had  >tot  spent  the  lukcle  of  his  income. 
His  friend  informed  him  of  the  distresses  of  a 
number  of  persons  confined  in  prison  for  small 
debts ;  he  cleared  the  whole  of  their  debts ; 
and  swept  this  miserable  mansion  of  all  its 
wretched  tenants.  But  it  may  be  thought, 
that  although  he  endeavoused  to  veil  such 
munificence  from  the  eyes  of  man,  he  deemed 
that  he  was  arrogating  to  himself  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  Heaven.  Let  facts  speak  for  them- 
.selves.  When  a  lady  appKed  to  him  for 
charity  in  behalf  of  an  orphan,  and  he  had 
liberally  contributed,  '  When  he  is  old  enough,' 
exclaimed  this  lady,  '  I  will  teach  him  to  name 
and  to  thank  his  benefactor.'  '  Stop,'  replied 
this  good  man,  '  thou  art  mistaken  ;  we  do  not 
thank  the  clouds  for  rain  ;  teach  him  to  look 
higher,  and  to  thank  him  who  giveth  both  the 
clouds  and  the  rain.  My  talent,'  said  he,  '  is 
the  meanest  of  all  talents,  a  little  .sordid  du.st  ; 
but  the  man  in  the  parable  who  had  but  one 
talent,  was  accountable  ;  for  the  talent  that  I 
possess,  I  am  accountable  to  the  great  Lord 
of  all.'  His  charitable  distributions  amounted 
to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  That  his 
benevolence  was  confined  to  no  sect  or  party, 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  affiscting 
testimony  of  respect  to  his  memory  : 

'At  a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bristol,  held  in  the  Guildhall  of  that  city,  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  October  inst.,  the  right 
worshipful  the  Mayor  in  the  chair  : 

'It  was  itnaiiimoiisly  resolved — That  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  loss  which  .society 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  venerable 
Richard  Reynolds,  and  in  order  to  perpetuate, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  great  and  important 
benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  the  city  of 
Bristol  and  its  vicinity,  and  to  excite  others  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  departed  philan- 
thropist, an  association  be  formed  under  the 
designation  of 

'  "Reynolds'  Commemoration  Society." 

'  That  the  members  of  the  society  do  con- 
.sist  of  life  subscribers  of  ten  guineas  or  up- 
wards, and  annual  subscribers  of  one  guinea 
or  upwards  ;  and  that  the  object  of  this  .so- 
ciety be,  to  grant  relief  to  persons  in  neces- 
sitous circumstances,  and  al.so  occasional 
assistance  to  other  benevolent  institutions  in 
or  near  the  city,  to  enable  them  to  continue  or 
increase  their  usefulness,  and  that  special  re- 
gard be  had  to  the  .'Samaritan  Society,  of 
which  Richard  Reynolds  was  the  foimder. 

'  That  the  cases  to  be  assisted  and  relieved, 
be  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee  ; 
but  it  is  recommended  to  them  not  to  grant 
any  relief  or  assistance  without  a  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ; 
and  that  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  the 
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individual  whom  this  society  is  designed  to 
commemorate,  it  be  considered  as  a  sacred 
duty  of  the  committee,  to  the  latest  period  of 
its  existence,  to  be  wholly  uninthienced  in  the 
diNtributionof  its  funds,  by  any  considerations 
of  sect  or  party.' 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  in  the  most  em- 
])liatic  sense  of  the  term,  a  good  man  ;  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  detection  of  his  own  benevo- 
lence, and  blushed  when  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow-men  ;  he  shrunk 
from  the  spectacle  of  his  own  glory,  satisfied 
that  the  presence  of  the  Deity  was  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  '  whirlwind  of  applause,' 
but  '  ni  the  still  small  voice  of  his  own  con- 


How  to  Spend  a  Saturday 
Evening. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Bundy,  of  Bristol,  who, 
from  humble  poverty,  raised  himself  to  circum- 
stances of  great  affluence,  was  in  the  regular 
habit,  on  Saturday  evenings,  of  visiting  the 
markets ;  not  as  an  idle  observer,  but  to  do 
good  to  the  poor.  If  he  beheld  a  poor  person 
at  a  butcher's  stall  inquiring  the  price  of  a 
piece  of  meat,  and  then  turning  away  for  want 
of  more  money,  he  would  call  him  back,  .say- 
ing, ■  What  can  you  afford  to  give  ?'  On  being 
told  how  much,  he  would  produce  the  addi- 
tional .sum,  and  enable  the  poor  man  to  make 
the  purcha.se.  He  would  then  go  in  quest  of 
other  per.sons  of  the  same  description,  and 
assist  them  in  like  manner.  It  was  thus  Mr. 
Bundy  spent  his  Saturday  evenings,  relieving 
promiscuously  the  wants  of  the  poor,  who,  in 
return  for  his  humanity  and  benevolence, 
offered  up  prayers  and  poured  blessings  upon 
him.  After  he  had  gone  round  distributing 
his  bounty,  he  would  then  purchase  pieces  of 
meat  for  his  own  poor,  or  those  indigent 
families  whom  he  visited  at  their  own  homes. 
When  he  had  finished  this  work  of  charity  and 
labour  of  love,  he  would  return  home  w  ith  a 
glad  heart,  and  recount  the  blessings  he  en- 
joyed above  others. 

John  Blagrave. 

Blagrave,  the  eminent  mathematician,  was  a 
man  of  great  beneficence  in  private  life.  Having 
been  born  in  the  town  of  Reading,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  there,  he  was  desirous  of 
leaving  in  that  place  some  monuments  of  his 
bountiful  disposition.  He  accordingly  be- 
queathed a  legacy  to  three  parishes  of  Read- 
ing, of  which  Ashmole  gives  the  following 
account  :  '  You  are  to  note  that  he  doth  de- 
vise that  each  churchwarden  should  send  on 
I  'I'jod  Friday  one  virtuous  maid  that  has 
l:v  ed  five  years  with  her  master  ;  all  three 
maids  appear  at  the  town  hall  before  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  cast  dice.  .She 
that  throws  most  has  £10  put  in  a  purse,  and 
she  is  to  be  attended  with  the  other  two  that 
lost  the  throw.  The  ne.'ct  year  come  again  the 
two  maids  and  one  more  added  to  them.  He 
orders  in  his  w  il.  that  each  maid  should  have 


three  throws  before  she  loses  it  ;  and  if  she 
has  no  luck  in  the  three  years,  he  orders  that 
still  new  faces  may  come  and  be  presented. 
On  the  same  Good  Friday  he  gives  eighty 
widows  money  to  attend,  and  orders  ten  shil- 
lings for  a  good  sermon  ;  and  so  he  wishes 
well  to  all  his  countrymen.  It  is  lucky  money, 
for  I  never  heard  but  the  maid  that  had  the 
i^io  suddenly  had  a  good  husband.' 


Extraordinary  Gift. 

Mr.  William  Law,  the  author  of  the  '  Se- 
rious Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  and  other 
popular  works,  was  once  standing  at  the  door 
of  a  shop  in  London,  when  a  person  unknown 
to  him  stepped  up  and  asked  whether  his 
name  was  William  Law,  and  whether  he  was 
of  Kingscliffe  ?  On  Mr.  Law's  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  the  stranger  delivered  to  him 
a  sealed  packet,  addressed,  '  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Law,'  and  then  hastily  walked  away. 
On  opening  the  packet,  Mr.  Law  was  asto- 
nished to  find  that  it  enclosed  a  bank-note  for 
^1000.  The  worthy  divine,  having  no  per- 
sonal occasion  at  the  time  for  pecuniary 
assistance,  looked  upon  this  extraordinary 
gift  as  sent  to  him  from  heaven,  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly founded  w  ith  it  .an  almshouse  at  ClifTe, 
for  the  reception  and  maintenance  of  two  old 
women,  either  unmarried  and  helpless,  or 
widows  ;  and  also  a  school  for  the  instruction 
and  clothing  of  fourteen  girls. 


Intercession. 

In  the  year  1790,  a  man  was  convicted  of  a 
burglary  at  Gloucester  assizes  ;  but  some  cir- 
cumstances afterwards  transpired,  which  led 
to  a  belief  that  he  was  innocent.  William 
Peacey,  a  respectable  farmer  at  North  Leach, 
exerted  himself  to  procure  a  pardon,  and  for 
that  purpose  set  ofif  to  London  on  the  13th  of 
April,  the  execution  of  the  poor  man  being 
fixed  for  the  i6th.  He  arrived  in  town  about 
four  o'clock,  and  hastened  to  the  house  of 
Judge  Wilson,  who  had  presided  on  the  trial. 
The  judge  was  at  dinner  ;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  the  business  than  he 
quitted  it,  and  before  he  heard  the  whole 
story,  said  he  would  send  a  respite  for  a  month 
by  Peacey  ;  and  that  he  would  write  by  that 
evening's  post,  for  fear  of  .accidents.  His 
lordship  actually  wrote  three  letters  to  this 
effect,  which  he  despatched  by  dilTerent  con- 
veyances. The  respite  arrived  in  time,  and 
pardon  soon  followed. 


Thomas  Guy. 

Before  Thomas  Guy  had  founded  the  hos- 
pital to  which  he  gave  liis  name,  he  had  con- 
tributed ;Cioo  annually  to  St.  Thomas's  Ho.s- 
pital,  for  eleven  years  :  and  had  erected  the 
stately  iron  gate  with  the  large  houses  on  each 
side.  Guy  was  seventy-six  years  of  age  when 
he  formed  the  design  of  building  his  own 
hospital,  which  he  just  lived  to  see  roofed  in. 
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The  expense  of  erecting  this  hospital  was 
;6iS,7g3,  and  he  left  ;{j2ig,4gr)  to  endow  it  ; 
bein.^  a  mucli  larger  sum  than  had  ever  been 
dedicated  to  charitable  uses  in  England  by  any 
one  individual. 

'I'he  beneficence  of  Guy  was  not  limited  to 
the  buildhig  and  endowing  of  this  hospital,  he 
■Was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town  of  Tarn- 
worth  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  mother  was 
born  ;  and  not  only  contributed  towards 
the  relief  of  private  families  in' distress,  but 
erected  an  almshouse  in  that  borough  for 
the  reception  of  fourteen  poor  men  and 
women,  to  whom  he  allowed  a  certain  pen- 
sion during  his  life  ;  and  at  his  death  he  be- 
queathed the  annual  sum  of  ^6125  towards 
their  future  support.  To  many  of  his  relations 
he  gave,  while  living,  annuities  of  ;{[2o  a  year  ; 
and  to  others,  money  to  advance  them  in  the 
world.  At  his  death,  he  left  to  his  poor  aged 
relations  the  sum  of  ;iC87o  a  year  during  their 
lives  ;  and  to  his  younger  relations  and  execu- 
tors he  bequeathed  ^^75,589.  He  also  left  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  ^400  to  the  governors  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  for  taking  in  four  children 
annually,  at  the  nomination  of  the  governors  ; 
and  bequeathed  ^1000  for  discharging  poor 
prisoners  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  by  which 
above  six  himdred  poor  persons  were  set  at 
liberty  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


George  the  Third. 

An  application  was  once  made  to  the  bene- 
volent compassion  of  George  III.  o\it  of  the 
clue  order,  by  a  person  who  was  reduced,  with 
a  large  family,  to  extreme  distress.  It  suc- 
ceeded far  beyond  his  hopes.  He  was  so 
overpowered  by  the  graciousness  and  extent 
of  the  benefaction,  as,  upon  receiving  it,  to 
fall  on  his  knees,  and  with  a  flood  of  grateful 
tears,  to  thank  and  ble.ss  the  donor  for  his 
goodness.  '  Rise,'  said  the  condescending 
sovereign;  'go  and  thank  God  for  having 
disposed  my  heart  to  relieve  your  neces- 
sities.' 

When  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London,  who 
had  announced  the  formation  of  a  fund  for  the 
relief  of  the  wives  and  children  of  prisoners, 
v;as  at  a  levee,  the  king  called  him  aside  ; 
and  after  .stating  his  pleasure  at  the  plan,  gave 
the  sheriff  a  bank-note  of  fifty  pounds,  desiring 
that  it  might  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  the  fund,  but  that  the  name  of  the  donor 
might  not  be  suffered  to  transpire. 

Generous  Warfare. 

At  the  siege  of  Kalunga,  in  India,  it  was 
observed  that  the  Ghoorkas  exhiljited  a  spirit 
of  the  most  acc«mplished  and  generous  cour- 
tesy towards  their  enemies.  They  showed  no 
cruelty  to  wounded  prisoners.  They  used  no 
poisoned  arrows ;  no  wells  of  water  were 
poisoned  ;  no  rancorous  spirit  of  revenge 
animated  them.  They  permitted  the  wounded 
and  dead  to  he  till  they  were  carried  away, 
and  none  were  stripped.     Even  in  the  midst 


of  the  warfare  they  h.id  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  IJritish,  frequently  soliciting  and  oh- 
taining  medical  assistance.  One  day  while 
the  British  batteries  were  playing,  a  man  was 
perceived  advancing  and  waving  his  hand. 
The  guns  ceased,  and  he  came  into  the  bat- 
teries. He  was  a  (ihoorka,  who.se  lower  jav/ 
had  been  .shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  he 
came  thus  frankly  to  seek  aid  from  his  foe. 
The  officer  who  commanded  the  fort  imme- 
diately ordered  him  the  best  surgical  as>(ist- 
anco  ;  and  he  continued  ni  the  ho.spital  until 
perfectly  recovered,  when  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  corps. 


Gamester  Admonished. 

Colonel  Daniel,  when  an  ensign  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  in  Spain  during  Queen  Anne's  wais, 
was  so  inveterate  a  gamester  that  he  scarcely 
allowed  him.self  time  to  rest.  In  the  course 
of  his  service  he  was  ordered  on  the  recruiting 
duty  ;  and  at  B.arcelona  he  raised  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  He  still  continued  to  gratify 
his  darling  passion  for  gamuig  with  varied 
success,  until  by  a  run  of  ill-luck  he  was 
stripped  of  every  farthing.  In  this  distress 
he  applied  to  a  captain  of  the  .same  regiment 
as  himself  for  a  loan  of  ten  guineas,  who  re- 
fused it,  saying,  '  What  !  lend  my  money  to  a 
professed  gamester?  No,  sir,  I  must  be  ex- 
cused, for  of  necessity  I  must  lo.se  either  my 
money  or  my  friend.'  With  this  taunting 
refusal  he  retired  to  his  lodgings,  and  passed 
a  few  hours  in  great  agitation,  reflecting  on 
his  embarra.ssments,  from  which  he  did  not 
perceive  any  possibility  of  relieving  himself 

While  he  was  endeavouring  to  fall  upon 
some  expedient  to  extricate  himself,  his  friend, 
who  had  refused  to  lend  him  ten  guineas  m 
the  morning,  came  to  pay  him  a  visit.  After 
a  very  cool  reception  on  the  part  of  the  colonel, 
his  friend  inquired  what  steps  he  had  taken  to 
retrieve  himself  from  the  anxiety  he  plainly 
saw  he  was  in,  and  receiving  an  answer  that 
convinced  him  of  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse, 
he  said,  '  My  dear  Daniel,  I  refiised  you  in  the 
morning  in  that  abrupt  manner  in  order  to 
bring  you  to  a  sense  of  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion you  were  in,  and  to  make  yo\i  reflect 
seriou.sly  on  the  folly  of  your  conduct.  I 
heartily  rejoice  that  it  has  had  the  desired 
eftect,  and  henceforth  my  interest,  advice, 
and  purse  are  at  your  command.'  He  imme- 
diately proved  the  truth  of  his  friendship  by 
lending  the  colonel  sufficient  money  to  sub- 
sist himself  and  his  recruits  until  he  joined  hi? 
regiment  with  them. 


Necessitous  Highwayman. 

In  the  summer  of  1731  as  Mrs.  Porter,  an 
actress  of  considerable  celebrlty»in  her  day, 
was  taking  the  air  in  her  one-horse  chaise, 
she  was  stopped  by  a  highwayman,  who  de- 
manded her  money.  She  had  the  courage  to 
present  a  pistol  to  him,  but  the  man  assured 
Iter  he  was  no  common  robber  ;  that  robbing 
on  tlie  highway  was  not  to  him  a  matter  of 
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thoicc,  but  of  necessity,  and  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  his  poor  distressed  family. 
He  at  ilic  same  lime  threw  himself  on  her 
generosity,  and  informing  her  where  he  lived, 
told  such  a  melancholy  story  that  she  gave 
him  all  the  money  in  her  purse,  which  was 
about  ten  guinexs.  The  man  left  her,  when, 
giving  a  lash  to  the  horse,  the  chaise  was 
overturned,  which  caused  the  dislocation  of 
her  thigh  bone.  Let  it,  however,  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Porter,  that  not- 
withstanding this  unlucky  and  painful  acci- 
dent, she  made  strict  inquiry  after  the  robber, 
and  finding  that  she  had  not  been  deceived, 
she  raised  among  her  acquaintance  about  .si.\ty 
pounds,  which  she  took  care  to  send  to  him. 


Equitable  Legatee. 

In  the  year  1744  Dr.  Crowe,  the  Rector  of 
St.  Botolph,  dying,  by  his  will  he  left  the  sum 
of  jCjOoo  to  the  Bi-^hop  of  London  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  many  undeserved  favours 
conferred  on  him  by  his  lordship.  The  bishop 
understanding  that  the  doctor  had  many  poor 
relations  living,  sought  them  out,  and  gene- 
rously gave  up  the  whole  of  the  money  to  be 
divided  amongst  them 

A  Good  Hit  in  the  Dark. 

Sir  \Valter  Blackett,  in  a  shooting  excur- 
sion on  a  moor  adjoining  to  Weerdale,  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  the  cottage  of  a  poor  .shep- 
herd, who,  though  iniknown  to  him,  was  his 
tenant.  To  a  visitor  of  Sir  Walter's  appear- 
ance, the  poor  cottager  brought  out  the  best 
his  frugal  board  coidd  produce.  During  his 
stay  Sir  Walter  inquired  to  whom  the  house 
belonged  ?  '  To  one  of  the  best  men  in  the 
world,'  .said  the  cottager;  'to  Sir  Walter 
Bl.ackett,  sir.  No  doubt  you  have  heard  of 
him ;  but  these  knavish  stewards  for  these 
three  j'ears  past  have  advanced  my  rent  to 
almost  double  the  value  of  the  little  tenement 
I  occupy.  I  wish  I  could  have  the  honour  to 
see  my  worthy  landlord,  I  would  acquaint 
him  with  my  ill-usage.'  Sir  Walter  smiled, 
but  did  not  discover  himself  On  departing, 
he  presented  the  cottager's  wife  with  a  sum  of 
money,  and  soon  after  ordered  the  house  to 
be  rebuilt,  and  a  considerable  abatement  to 
be  made  in  the  rent. 


Henry  the  Fourth. 

The  humane  Henrj-  the  Fourth  of  France 
made  the  good  and  happiness  of  his  people  so 
much  his  peculiar  care  that  he  diminished  as 
much  as  possible  both  the  expen.ses  of  his 
table  and  his  wardro'oe,  contenting  himself 
with  wearing  a  plain  grey  habit,  with  a 
doublet  of  either  satin  or  taffeta  without  the 
least  ornament.  He  used  often  to  banter  his 
courtiers  on  the  magnificence  of  their  apparel, 
' carrying,'  as  he  said,  '  their  castles  and  their 
woods  upon  their  shoulders  ' 

In  M.  de  Montaigne's  elegant  comparison 


between  Henry  and  Casar,  he  says,  most 
truly : — '  If  Ca;sar  conquered  more  cities  and 
won  more  battles,  Henry  acquired  more  real 
glory  in  making  his  people  happy,  after  having 
delivered  them  from  those  tyrants  who  op- 
pressed them.  He  joined  to  the  talents  of  a 
warrior  both  moral  and  civil  virtues,  which 
Ca;sar  never  po.ssessed.  They  were  both 
ambitious,  but  the  ambition  of  Ca;sar  was  a 
crime — in  Henry  it  was  a  virtue.' 

Literary  Loan. 

A  learned  man  of  great  merit,  whose  loss 
Germany  still  deplores,  wrote  some  years  ago 
to  a  bookseller,  M.  Voss,  of  Berlin,  that  in 
order  to  form  a  new  plan  of  life,  he  wanted 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  He  knew 
well,  he  said,  that  his  correspondent  could 
not  draw  it  out  of  his  trade,  but  entreated  him 
to  procure  it  him  for  si.x  years,  though  on  a 
very  high  interest.  The  bookseller  delibe- 
rated about  it  with  a  friend.  A  circular  letter 
was  written,  in  which,  without  naming  the 
learned  man,  the  rich  were  invited  to  bring 
this  sum  together.  The  privy  counsellor 
\V'lomer  signed  it,  and  paid  himself  a  hundred 
dollars;  Count  Herzberg  and  another  esteemed 
minister  of  the  king  did  the  same  ;  almost  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  was  subscribed  by 
Jew  houses,  many  of  which  are  the  first 
banking-houses  in  Berlin,  and  very  eager  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  showing  their 
philanthropj-.  It  is  easily  to  be  conceived 
that  men  who  could  determine  to  advance 
money  to  an  imknown  per.son,  thought  of  no 
interest,  and  left  it  entirely  to  his  means  or 
integrity  whether  he  would  repay  them  or 
not.  Some  time  afterNvards  a  new  circular 
.announced  the  death  of  George  Foster,  the 
person  assisted,  adding  that  he  had  left  means 
from  which  the  sum  lent  him  might  be  col- 
lected. 


Lorraine,  the  Beneficent. 

The  King  of  Poland,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
who  was  sumamed  the  Bcitcjicrnf,  gave  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  town  of  Ear  si.v  thou- 
sand crowns,  to  be  employed  in  purchasing 
corn  when  it  was  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to 
resell  it  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  price  when 
it  should  become  dear.  By  judicious  manage- 
ment, not  only  gre.-it  relief  w.as  afforded  to 
the  poor,  but  the  sum  continually  augmented, 
and  enabled  the  benefits  of  it  to  be  e.Ktended 
to  other  parts  of  the  province 


Churchill. 

Although  the  poet  Churchill  led  a  dissolute 
life,  jet  he  was  nevert'neless  very  humane, 
and  the  crj'  of  distress  never  reached  his  ear 
in  vain.  As  he  was  returning  home  from  the 
tavern  about  two  o'clock  one  morning,  he  was 
accosted  in  the  Strand  by  a  genteel  young 
girl,  who  in  a  tremulous  tone  solicited  his 
attention.      Churchill  was    struck    with    her 
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manner  of  addressing  him,  and  looking  ear- 
nestly at  her,  saw  her  face  covered  with  tears  ; 
he  was  much  affected,  and  gave  her  a  guinea, 
bidding  her  go  home,  and  get  something  to 
enliven  her  spirits,  of  wliich  she  seemed  to  be 
much  in  need.  The  poor  girl,  unable  to  con- 
tain her  gratitude,  dropped  on  her  knees  m 
the  street,  and  implored  ten  thousand  bless- 
ings on  him  who  had  thus  preserved  a  family 
from  starving.  '  I  am,  sir,'  said  she,  '  the 
daughter  of  an  officer,  whose  regiment  being 
bioken,  he  is  now  reduced,  with  a  wife  and 
five  children,  to  the  point  of  death  for  want 
of  bread  ;  we  were  brought  to  the  very  last 
extremity,  when  I,  unable  any  longer  to  see 
my  parents  in  such  a  situation,  resolved  on 
this  method  to  procure  them  sustenance,  but 
your  generosity  has  saved  us.' 

Mr.  Churchill  desired  to  be  conducted  to 
this  scene  of  horror  ;  and  finding  the  account 
given  perfectly  true,  he  not  only  adminstered 
present  relief,  but  also  procured  them  a  very 
liberal  subscription  from  his  friends. 


Content. 

The  Due  dc  IMontmorenci,  when  travelling 
in  Langucdoc,  perceived  four  peasants  dining 
in  the  fields  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree. 
The  duke  approached  them,  and  inquired  if 
they  were  happy  ?  Three  of  them  replied 
that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  condition  God 
had  assigned  them,  and  that  they  did  not  wish 
for  anything  else.  The  fourth  frankly  avowed 
that  one  thing  was  necessary  to  his  happiness, 
or  at  least  would  contribute  much  towards  it, 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  small  property  which 
had  long  been  in  the  family  of  his  ancestors. 
'And  if  thou  hadst  this,' said  Montmorenci, 
'  would'st  thou  be  content?'  'As  happy  as  I 
would  wish  to  be,'  replied  the  peasant.  The 
duke  inquired  the  sum  necessary,  and  was  told 
two  thousand  francs,  which  he  immediately 
gave  him,  rejoicing  that  he  had  made  one  man 
liappy  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Allen. 

'  Let  modest  Allen,  with  ingenuous  .shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fiime.' 
Pope. 
It  is  related  of  this  excellent  man,  who  has 
been  universally  honoured  with  the  epithet  of 
food,  that  he  once  courted  a  young  lady, 
whose  father  wanted  to  drive  the  match,  as  it 
was  a  very  advantageotis  one.  The  young  lady 
was,  however,  pre-engaged  to  another.  When 
Mr.  Allen  knew  this,  he  generously  gave  her 
a  marriage  portion  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
made  her  happy  with  his  rival. 

Mr.  Fordyce. 

With  the  foibles  generally  attendant  upon 
an  aspiring  man,  Mr.  Fordyce,  the  banker, 
had  many  generous  qualities.  A  young  iii- 
telligent  merchant,  who  kept  cash  at  his 
banking-house,  one  morning  making  a  small 
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deposit,  he  happened  to  .say  in  the  shop, 
'  that  if  he  could  command  some  thousands  at 
present,  there  was  a  certain  speculation  to  be 
pursued,  which  in  all  probability  would  turn 
out  fortunate.'  This  was  said  carelessly, 
without  Fordyce  appearing  to  notice  it. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  .same 
merchant  was  settling  his  book  with  the 
house,  he  was  very  much  surprised  to  .see 
the  sum  of  ^500  placed  to  his  credit,  more 
than  he  knew  he  possessed.  Thinking  it  a 
mistake,  he  pointed  it  out  to  the  clerk,  who 
seeing  the  entry  in  Mr.  Fordyce's  hand- 
writing, said  he  must  have  paid  it  to  him. 
The  merchant  knew  he  had  not,  and  begged 
to  .see  Mr.  Fordyce  ;  who  appearing,  said, 
'  It  is  all  right  enough,  for  as  I  made  .£3000 
by  the  hint  you  carelessly  threw  out,  I  think 
you  fairly  entitled  to  ;{^5oo.'  Mr.  Fordyce  did 
not  stop  here  ;  for  when  some  years  after  the 
merchant  became  embarrassed,  he  found  a 
liberal  friend  in  tlie  conscientious  banker. 


Hone.sty  Rewarded. 

The  curate  of  a  country  village  in  Derby- 
shire, who  .supported  himself,  a  wife,  and 
seven  children,  on  a  small  stipend  of  forty 
pounds  a  year,  once  found  a  purse  of  gold  at 
a  time  when  he  was  much  distressed.  His 
wife,  who  looked  upon  his  good  fortune  as  a 
gift  of  Pravidence,  solicited  him  to  consider 
it  as  his  own  property,  and  appropriate  some 
portion  of  it  to  the  relief  of  their  more  press- 
ing wants.  He  refused ;  and  after  many 
inquiries,  at  length  he  discovered  the  owner 
of  the  purse,  to  whom  he  restored  it  ;  but 
the  gentleman  gave  him  no  other  reward  than 
thanks,  and  inquired  his  name  and  place  of 
residence. 

Some  months  elapsed,  when  the  curate  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  gentle- 
man;  who  after  he  had  entertained  him  with 
friendly  hospitality,  gave  him  the  presentation 
to  a  living  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
with  a  present  of  fifty  pounds  for  his  imme- 
diate necessities. 


The  Ternick  of  Antwerp. 

At  Antwerp  there  is  an  alms-house  for  poor 
girls,  which  is  called  the  I'ernick,  from  the 
name  of  the  fiiunder,  a  pious  canon  of  An- 
twerp, who  had  the  .satisfaction  of  governing 
the  institution  he  had  founded  for  thirty-eight 
years.  In  his  daily  visits,  he  successively 
discovered  what  improvements  and  reforma- 
tion it  required.  Among  other  regulations 
there  is  one  which,  at  first  view,  appears  very 
singular,  but  which  is  not  on  that  account  less 
reasonable.  He  thought  that  children  em- 
ployed all  the  day  in  sedentary  work  would 
need  some  e.xercise  before  they  went  to  bed. 
He  therefore  directed,  that  after  supper  they 
should  dance  for  half  an  hour ;  and,  as  he 
wished  to  prevent  all  appearance  of  a  hall,  he 
prescribed  that  they  should  not  dance  to  the 
sound  of  a  violin,  or  any  musical  instrument 
of  that  kind,  but  to  that  of  a  flute  of  many 
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barrels,  commonly  called  a  copper  whistle. 
The  mistresses,  who  themselves  have  been 
e  Jucated  in  the  house,  and  are  well  acquainted 
with  its  customs,  either  play  the  flute,  or 
dance  with  the  young  girls  :  the  house  is  \vell 
directed,  and  contentment  and  health  reign 
through  it. 

The  benevolent  Mr.  Owen  has  introduced  a 
similar  practice  into  his  establishment  at  New 
Lanark,  where  dancing  forms  a  prominent 
part  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

Didot. 

Didot,  who  brought  the  art  of  printing  to  a 
state  of  e.\cellence  which  it  had  never  before 
attained,  in  one  of  his  journeys  to  a  paper- 
mill  at  Anonay,  met  an  artist,  who  had  intro- 
duced in  France  an  improvement  in  the  appli- 
cation of  cylinders.  Believing  that  his  in- 
genuity merited  reward,  Didot  e.xerted  all  his 
interest  with  government ;  but  unfortunately, 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  the 
artist  died,  leaving  two  girls  in  the  helpless 
state  of  infancy.  Didot  adopted  the  orphans, 
and  made  a  liberal  provision  for  them  for 
life. 

Sir  George  Saville. 

Sir  George  Saville  once  happened  to  be  on 
a  jury  in  the  countrj-,  when  property  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  pounds  value 
was  the  subject  of  litigation.  When  the  jury 
retired.  Sir  George  soon  found  that  his 
brethren  were  determined  to  decide  the  cause 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  thought  not  equitable. 
He  reasoned,  and  remonstrated  with  them 
for  several  hours  ;  but  finding  that  all  his 
arguments  were  of  no  avail,  and  that  his 
constitution  would  not  permit  him  to  hold 
out  any  longer  against  them,  he  submitted 
to  their  decision.  Before  he  went  out  of 
court,  however,  he  made  the  losing  party 
amends,  by  giving  him  a  draft  on  his  banker 
for  the  whole  amount  of  the  sum  litigated. 


Imposture. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  who  was  undoubtedly  a 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  philanthropist, 
was  frequently  imposed  upon,  and  as  fre- 
quently told  of  it.  His  constant  reply  was, 
that  he  would  rather  relieve  two  undeserving 
objects,  than  that  one  deser\'ing  person  should 
escape  his  notice. 

Edward  Colston. 

'  He  feeds  yon  alms-house,  neat  but  void  of 

state, 
AMiere  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  ; 
Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans, 

blest, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest.' 

POFE. 

The  celebrated  Edward  Colston,  who  was 
native  of  Bristol,  and  died  in  1721,  devoted 
,;  life  and  fortune  to    the  noblest  acts  of 


Christian  benevolence.  On  his  monument 
there  is  recorded  a  list  of  the  public  charities 
and  benefactions  given  and  founded  by  him, 
which  amount  to  ,£70,695 ;  but  his  private 
donations  were  not  less  than  his  public  ones  ; 
he  sent  at  one  time  ;{J3ooo  to  relieve  and 
discharge  the  debtors  in  Ludgate,  by  a  pri- 
vate hand  ;  and  he  yearly  freed  those  con- 
fined for  small  debts  in  Whitechapel  prison 
and  the  Marshalsea  ;  he  sent  ,{Jiooo  to  relieve 
the  poor  of  Whitechapel ;  and  twice  a  week 
had  a  quantity  of  beef  and  broth  dressed,  to 
distribute  to  all  the  poor  around  him.  If 
any  sailor  suffered,  or  was  cast  away  in  his 
employment  his  family  afterwards  found  a 
sure  asylum  in  him. 

How  solicitous  he  was  of  doing  good,  and 
having  his  charities  answer  the  design  of  their 
institution,  appears  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated 
Mortlake,  Sth  December,  1711,  to  Mr.  Mason, 
the  master  of  the  Society  of  Merchants  in 
Bristol,  the  trustees  of  his  charity.  '  Your 
letter  was  received  by  me  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  informs  me,  that  the  Mer- 
chants' Hall  have  made  choice  of  so  deserving 
a  gentleman  for  their  master,  by  whom  I  can- 
not in  the  least  think  there  will  be  any  neglect 
of  their  affairs  ;  so  neither  of  want  of  care,  in 
.seeing  my  trust  reposed  in  them  religiously 
performed ;  because,  thereon  depends  the 
welfare  or  ruin  of  so  many  boys,  who  may  in 
time  be  made  useful,  as  well  to  your  city  as  to 
the  nation,  by  their  future  honest  endeavours ; 
the  which  that  they  may  be,  is  what  I  princi- 
pally desire  and  recommend  unto  you,  sir,  and 
the  whole  society. — Edward  Colston.' 

During  the  scarcity  of  1795,  Mr.  Colston, 
after  reUeving  the  wants  of  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  sent  in  a  cover  to  the  London 
Committee,  with  only  these  words,  'To  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  poor  in  the  metropolis,'  and 
without  any  signature,  the  sum  of  ,£20,000. 
-A.  donation  almost  past  belief,  but  established 
on  the  best  authority. 

When  some  friends  urged  Mr.  Colston  to 
marry,  he  replied,  '  Everj-  helpless  widow  is 
my  wife,  and  her  distressed  orphans  my  chil- 
dren.' What  adds  greatly  to  his  character  as 
a  charitable  man,  is,  that  he  performed  all 
these  works  of  beneficence,  great  and  splendid 
as  they  are,  in  his  life-time  ;  he  invested  reve- 
nues for  their  support  in  the  hands  of  trustees ; 
he  lived  to  see  the  trusts  justly  e.Kecuted  ;  and 
perceived  with  his  own  eyes  the  good  effects 
of  all  his  establishments.  That  his  great 
fortune  might  the  less  embarrass  him  with 
worldly  cares,  he  placed  it  out  chiefly  in  go- 
vernment securities ;  and  the  estates  he  bought 
to  endow  his  hospitals  were  chiefly  ground- 
rents.  And  notwithstanding  all  these  public 
legacies,  he  provided  amply  for  all  his  relations 
and  dependents,  leaving  more  than  ;£ioo,ooo 
amongst  them. 


Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

It  is  well  known  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
like  every  minister  who  enjoys  for  a  long  time 
the  favour  of  his  prince,  had  many  enemies. 
In  that  number,  the  celebrated  William  Ship- 
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pen,  ■fl'ell  known  in  the  nnnals  of  that  period, 
was  among  the  most  conspicuous.  Shippen, 
who  secretly  favoured  the  cause  of  the  abdi- 
cated family,  carried  on  a  private  treasonable 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  favourers  of 
that  cause.  Walpole,  who  was  not  ignorant 
of  this  circumstance,  contrived  matters  so  as 
to  get  into  his  hands  a  whole  bundle  of  Ship- 
pen's  treasonable  letters.  When  he  had  ob- 
lamed  them,  he  sent  for  !Mr.  Shippen  one 
morning,  to  speak  with  him  about  some  par- 
ticular business.  Mr.  Shippen,  much  sur- 
prised, but  not  in  the  least  suspecting  the  true 
cause  of  the  message,  obeyed  the  summons. 
He  was  politely  received  by  the  minister,  who, 
after  the  usual  compliments,  put  the  letters  in 
his  hands,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  knew 
the  handwriting?  Poor  Shippen,  as  soon  as 
he  cast  his  eyes  upon  them,  was  confounded 
and  abashed.  He  wished  to  make  some  kind 
of  apology,  but  could  only  stammer  out  some 
incoherent  words.  Sir  Robert  then  smiling, 
took  him  by  the  hand.  '  Be  not  afraid,'  said 
he,  '  Mr.  Shippen,  I  see  well  enough  how 
matters  stand.  I  only  wanted  to  convince 
you,  that  I  am  not  the  very  wicked  creature 
you  wished  to  persuade  the  world  I  am.  Set 
your  mind  at  ease.  These  papers  I  obtained 
merely  for  my  own  private  information.  I  am 
satisfied ;  and  be  assured,  that  no  one  else 
shall  ever  be  the  wiser  for  them.'  So  saying, 
he  took  them  from  the  trembling  culprit,  and 
threw  them  into  the  fire.  '  It  is  my  duty,'  re- 
-sumed  Sir  Robert,  '  to  serve  my  master  with 
fidelity,  and  to  protect  him  from  all  dangers 
that  may  chance  to  threaten  him ;  but  it  is 
neither  my  inclination,  nor  my  duty,  to  punish 
with  undue  severity  those,  who,  through  mis- 
taken principles,  may  have  been  led  into  error. 
I  should  ever  doubt  how  far  I  acted  with  strict 
impartiality,  were  I  to  deliver  up  to  punish- 
ment the  man  who  personally  opposed  me  as 
you  have  done  ;  and  the  world  would  have 
still  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it  than  myself. 
Go  home,  in  perfect  security,  and  be  assured, 
that  on  all  proper  occasions  I  will  promote 
your  interest,  just  as  much  as  if  no  such  thing 
had  happened.' 

The  late  Queen  Charlotte. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  delicate 
compliment,  or  one  that  exhibits  stronger 
evidence  of  goodness  of  heart,  than  the  atten- 
tions of  Queen  Charlotte  to  INIrs.  Delany. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Portland  died,  j\lrs. 
Delany,  who  had  been  her  constant  friend 
and  companion,  got  into  a  chaise  to  go  to  her 
own  liouse.  The  duke  followed  her,  begging 
to  know  what  she  would  accept  of  belonging 
to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Delany  recollected  a 
bird  that  the  duchess  always  fed  and  kept  in 
her  own  room,  which  .she  desired  to  have,  and 
felt  towards  it  a  .strong  attachment.  In  a  few 
days  she  got  a  bad  fever,  and  the  bird  died  ; 
but  for  some  hours  she  was  too  ill  even  to 
recollect  it.  The  queen  had  one  of  the  same 
sort  which  she  valued  highly;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  she  took  it  with  her  own  hands, 
and  while  Mrs.  'Delany  slept,  had  the  cage 
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brought,  and  put  her  own  bird  into  it,  charging 
every  one  not  to  let  it  go  so  near  Mrs.  Delany 
as  that  she  could  perceive  the  change,  until 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  loss 
of  her  kind  favourite. 

Tyrolese  Girl. 

During  a  conflict  at  the  farm  of  Rainerhof, 
in  the  Tyrolese  war  in  iSog,  a  young  woman 
who  resided  at  the  house,  brought  out  a  small 
cask  of  wine  to  encourage  and  refresh  the 
peasants ;  and  had  advanced  to  the  scene  of 
action,  regardless  of  the  tremendous  fire  of  the 
Bavarians,  with  the  cask  upon  her  head,  when 
a  bullet  struck  it,  and  compelled  her  to  let  it 
go.  Undaunted  by  this  accident,  she  hastened 
to  repair  the  mischief,  by  placing  her  thumb 
to  the  orifice  caused  by  the  ball ;  and  en- 
couraged those  nearest  her  to  refresh  them- 
selves quickly,  that  she  might  not  remain  ia 
her  dangerous  situation,  and  suffer  for  her 
generosity. 


Honourable  Disobedience. 

Marshal  d'Armont  having  taken  Crodon  in 
Bretagne,  during  the  league,  gave  order.s  to 
put  every  Spaniard  to  the  sword,  who  was 
found  in  the  garrison.  Although  it  was  an- 
nounced death  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the 
general,  yet  an  English  soldier  ventured  to 
save  the  life  of  a  Spaniard.  He  was  tried  for 
the  offence  before  a  court-martial,  where  he 
confe.ssed  the  fact,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  suffer  death,  provided  they  would  .spare  the 
life  of  the  Spaniard.  The  mar.shal  being  much 
surprised  at  such  conduct,  asked  the  foldier 
how  he  came  to  be  so  much  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Spaniard.  '  Because,  sir,' 
replied  he,  'when  I  was  in  a  similar  situation 
he  saved  my  life.'  The  mar.shal,  highly 
pleased  with  the  goodness  of  the  soldier's 
heart,  granted  him  a  pardon  ;  and  what  was 
to  hirci  an  object  still  dearer,  saved  the 
Spaniard's  life. 

Charitable  Pastor. 

A  Parisian  paying  a  visit  to  a  curate  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  remarked  that  he  was  living 
in  a  house  with  naked  walls,  and  inquired 
why  he  had  not  got  hangings  to  protect  him 
from  the  rigour  of  the  cold.  The  good  p.astor 
.showed  him  two  little  children  that  he  had 
taken  care  of,  and  replied,  '  I  had  rather  clothe 
these  poor  children  than  my  walls.' 

Duke  of  Lorraine. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  a  prince 
distinguished  for  his  beneficence.  One  of  his 
ministers  representing  to  him  that  his  subjects 
would  ruin  him,  he  replied,  '  So  much  the 
better ;  I  shall  then  be  the  richer,  since  they 
will  be  happy.' 

Another  time,  on  being  told  that  a  .sovereign 
should  confer  some  advantages  on  his  p«qp(8 
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while  he  reigned  over  them ;  '  So  he  ought,' 
said  the  duke,  '  and  I  shall  quit  my  sove- 
reignty to-morrow,  if  I  am  not  able  to  do  good.' 
A  magistrate  watched  the  momt-Mit  of  Leo- 
pold quitting  his  apartment,  to  ask  of  him  a 
situation  which  he  might  confer  on  another. 
The  duke  wishing  to  avoid  the  pain  of  refusal, 
interrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  compli- 
ment, and  said  to  him,  '  Be  content,  sir,  your 
friend  came  and  obtained  the  situation  that 
you  would  now  ask  for  him.' 


Making  Happy. 

One  of  the  treasurers  of  Alphonsus  the 
Great,  King  of  .-^rragon,  brought  him  ten 
thousand  crowns  in  gold.  A  courtier,  who 
did  not  think  the  prince  so  near  him,  said  to 
some  one,  '  Behold  a  sum  which  would  render 
me  happy  Sir  the  whole  of  my  life  !'  '  Be  it 
so,  then,'  said  the  king  to  him,  and  imme- 
diately presented  him  with  the  whole  of  the 
money. 

Hamburgh. 

There  is  no  city  in  Europe  where  more 
pains  have  been  bestowed  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  its  inhabitants  than  in  Hamburgh. 
The  manner  in  which  provision  is  made  for 
the  poor,  and  the  regulations  respecting 
bankrupts,  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  people  and  the  government.  The  poor 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
by  taxes  upon  public  amusements.  In  the 
Town  Hall  there  are  five  chests,  respectively 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  five  parishes  in 
Hamburgh  ;  and  in  the.se  the  contributions  are 
deposited.  Beggars  are  never  seen  in  the 
streets.  The  asylum  for  orp'nans  contains 
from  five  to  si.\  hundred  children,  who  are 
maintained  and  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, by  voluntary  contributions ;  and  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  make  them  regret  the 
loss  they  sustain  when  they  quit  the  asylum 
to  cam  a  livelihood  for  themselves. 


Dr.  Cullen. 

Dr.  Cullen  possessed  a  benevolence  of  mind 

tint  made  him   ever  think   of  the   wants  of 

•hers  ;  and  recollecting  the  difficulties  that 

:  liiniself  had  to  struggle  with  in  his  younger 

.<ys,  he  was  at  all  tiines  singularly  attentive 

'  iheir  pecuniary  concerns.     From  his  gene- 

!  acquaintance  among  the  students,  and  the 

;  rcndly  habits  he  was  on  with  many  of  them, 

jie   found  no  difficulty  in  discovering  those 

among  them  who   were  rather   straitened  in 

their    circumstances,    without    hurting   their 

feelings  in   the   slightest  degree.       To   such 

persons,  when  their  habits  of  study  admitted 

it,   he   was  peculiarly  attentive ;    they  were 

more  frequently  invited   to  his  house  ;  they 

were  treated  with  more  than  usual  kindness 

and  familiarity ;  they  were  conducted  to  his 

library,  and  encouraged  by  the  most  delicate 

address  to  borrow  from    it   freely  whatever 

books  they  had  occasion  for.     Nor  was  he 


less  delicate  in  the  manner  of  supplying  thetif 
wants,  than  attentive  to  discover  them.  He 
often  found  out  some  polite  excuse  for  refus- 
ing to  take  payment  for  a  first  course  of 
lectures,  and  never  was  at  a  loss  for  one  to  an 
after  course.  Thus  he  not  only  gave  them 
the  benefit  of  his  own  lectures,  but  refusing 
to  take  their  money,  he  also  enabled  them  to 
attend  those  of  others  that  were  necessary  to 
complete  their  course  of  studies.  A  younj 
man,  without  money  or  friends,  but  who 
wished  to  study  medicine,  applied  to  the 
doctor,  and,  although  unrecommended,  re- 
ceived his  instructions  and  support  in  the 
most  generous  manner. 


Mrs.  Fry. 

'  How  few,  like  thee,  inquire  the  wretched  out. 
And  court  the  offices  of  soft  humanity  ; 
Like  thee,  reserve  their  raiment  for  the  naked. 
Reach   out  their  bread  to  feed   the    crying 

orphan. 
Or  mix  their  pitying   tears  with   those   that 
weep.  RowE.' 

The  great  pattern  of  active  goodness  to 
whom  these  '  Anecdotes  of  Beneficence '  are 
inscribed,  was  so  early  inspired  with  a  desire 
to  be  of  use  to  her  fellow-creatures,  that  in 
her  eighteenth  year  she  prevailed  on  her 
father,  Mr.  John  Gurney,  of  Earlham  Hall, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  to  convert  one  of 
the  apartments  of  Earlham  Hall  into  a  school- 
room. Here  Mrs.  F.  daily  received  lour-and- 
twenty  poor  children,  to  whom  she  read  and 
explained  the  Bible.  She  assumed  the  simple 
garb  of  the  Quakers,  and  renounced  all  kinds 
of  amusement.  In  1800,  she  married  Mr. 
Fry',  who,  far  from  opposing  her  benevolent 
labours,  does  everything  to  facilitate  them, 
and  affords  her  ample  means  of  relieving  the 
unfortunate,  by  annually  placing  at  her  dis- 
posal a  considerable  sum,  which  she  applies 
entirely  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  '  Airs. 
Fry's  life,'  says  Adele  Du  Thon,  in  her  "  His- 
toire  de  la  Secte  des  Amis,"  '  is  devoted  to 
acts  of  virtue,  and  her  time  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  in  ctiaritable  m.issions.  She  makes 
no  distinction  of  persons  ;  the  unfortunate  are 
her  brothers,  whatever  be  their  country  or 
religion.  Mrs.  Fry  is  at  once  a  physician  to 
the  body  and  soul  ;  she  comforts  and  feeds 
the  poor,  and  supplies  them  with  clothes  and 
with  bibles,  and  thus  she  explains  and  teaches 
the  gospel.  She  even  administers  succour  to 
criminals  ;  she  regards  vice  merely  as  a  dis- 
ease ;  and  from  the  sick  she  never  withholds 
assistance.' 

The  exertions  of  Mrs.  F.  in  reclaiming  the 
female  prisoners  in  Newgate,  from  the  de- 
plorable state  into  which  they  were  plunged, 
have  been  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  this 
work.  {See  '  Anecdotes  of  Humanity. ')  Some 
interesting  details  still  remain  to  be  added. 
'I  soon  found,'  says  Mrs.  F.,  'that  nothing 
could  be  done,  or  was  worth  attempting,  for 
the  reformation  of  the  women,  without  con- 
stant employment ;  as  it  was,  those  who  were 
idle,  were  confirmed  in  idleness  ;  and  those 
who  were  disposed  to   be    industrious,   lost 
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their  good  habits.  In  shoit,  they  went  there 
to  have  the  work  of  corruption  completed,  and 
subsequent  examination  has  discovered  to  me 
the  cases  of  many,  who  before  this  period  had 
come  to  Newgate  almost  innocent,  and  who 
left  it  depraved  and  profligate  \n  the  last  de- 
gree.' As  she  had  then  no  hopes  of  any  pro- 
vision of  labour,  her  design  was  confined  to 
about  thirty  children,  whose  miserable  condi- 
tion much  affected  her.  They  were  almost 
naked,  and  seemed  pining  away  for  want  of 
food,  air,  and  exercise ;  but  their  personal 
sufferings  was  the  least  part  of  their  wretched- 
ness ;  what,  but  certain  ruin,  must  be  the 
consequence  of  education  in  this  scene  of  de- 
pravity ?  At  her  second  visit,  she  requested 
to  be  admitted  alone,  and  was  locked  up  with 
the  women  without  any  turnkey,  for  several 
hours  ;  when  she  mentioned  to  those  who  had 
families,  how  grievous  and  deplorable  she 
considered  the  situation  of  their  offspring, 
and  her  desire  to  concur  with  them  in  esta- 
blishing a  school,  the  proposal  was  received, 
even  by  the  most  abandoned,  with  tears  of 
joy.  They  said  they  knew  too  well  the  misery 
of  sin,  to  wish  to  have  their  children  brought 
up  in  it ;  and  they  were  ready  to  do  any- 
thing which  she  might  direct  ;  for  it  was  hor- 
rible, even  to  them,  to  hear  their  infants  utter 
oaths  and  filthy  expressions,  amongst  the 
first  words  they  learned  to  articulate.  She 
desired  them  maturely  to  consider  the  plan, 
for  that  she  would  not  undertake  it  without 
their  full  and  steady  co-operation  ;  but  that  if 
they  were  determined  to  persevere  in  doing 
their  part,  she  would  do  hers,  and  that  the 
first  step  would  be  to  appoint  a  governess. 
This  she  left  entirely  to  them,  and  they  were 
to  consider  wlio  was  the  most  proper  person 
for  that  appointment. 

Consideration  served  only  to  confirm  their 
desire  for  the  instruction  of  their  children. 
At  her  next  visit,  they  had  selected  a  young 
woman  as  schoolmistress,  and  her  conduct 
does  credit  to  their  discernment,  for  she  has 
behaved  throughout  with  signal  propriety, 
and  in  no  instance  has  she  been  known  to 
transgress  any  rule.  The  elder  women  re- 
peated their  promises  of  entiri*  obedience,  if 
the  trial  was  only  made  ;  and  several  of  the 
younger  ones  came  to  her,  and  entreated  to 
be  admitted  to  the  intended  school,  saying 
how  thankful  they  .should  be  for  any  chance 
of  reformation. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
females,  her  next  object  was  to  secure  the 
concurrence  of  the  governor.  She  went  to 
his  house,  and  there  met  both  the  sheriffs  and 
the  ordinary.  She  told  them  her  views,  which 
they  received  with  the  most  cordial  approba- 
tion ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  unreservedly 
confessed  their  apprehensions  that  her  labours 
would  be  fruitless.  At  the  next  interview 
they  stated  that  they  had  thoroughly  exa- 
mined the  prison,  and  were  truly  sorry  to  say, 
they  could  not  find  any  vacant  spot  suitable 
for  her  purpose,  and  therefore  feared  the 
design  must  be  relinquished.  Conclusive  as 
this  intelligence  appeared,  her  heart  was  then 
ioo  deeply  engaged  in  the  work,   and   her 


judgment  too  entirely  convinced  of  its  impor- 
tance, to  allow  her  to  resign  it,  while  one 
possibility  of  success  remained.  She  again 
requested  to  be  admitted  alone  among  the 
women,  that  she  might  see  for  herself;  and 
if  her  search  then  failed,  she  should  be  con- 
tent to  abandon  her  project.  She  soon  dis- 
covered a  cell  which  was  not  u.sed,  and  this 
cell  is  the  present  schoolroom.  Upon  this, 
she  returned  to  the  sheriffs,  who  told  her  she 
might  take  it  if  she  liked,  and  try  the  benevo- 
lent but  almost  hopeless  experiment. 

The  next  day  she  commenced  the  school,  in 
company  with  a  young  lady,  who  then  visited 
a  prison  for  the  first  time.  The  railing  was 
crowded  with  half-clothed  women,  struggling 
together  for  the  front  situations  with  the  most 
boisterous  violence,  and  begging  with  the 
utmost  vociferation.  The  young  lady  who 
accompanied  Mrs.  F.  has  said,  that  she  felt 
as  if  she  was  going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts, 
and  she  well  recollects  quite  shuddering  when 
the  door  closed  upon  her,  and  she  was  locked 
in  with  such  a  herd  of  novel  and  desperate 
companions.  This  day,  however,  the  school 
surpassed  their  utmost  expectations  ;  their 
only  pain  arose  from  the  numerous  and  press- 
ing applications  made  by  young  women,  who 
longed  to  be  taught  and  employed.  The 
narrowness  of  the  room  rendered  it  impossible 
to  yield  to  these  requests,  whilst  a  denial 
seemed  a  sentence  of  destruction,  excluding 
every  hope,  and  almost  every  possibility  of 
reformation. 

These  ladies,  with  some  others,  continued 
labouring  together  for  some  time,  and  the 
school  became  their  regular  and  daily  occupa- 
tion ;  but  their  visits  brought  them  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  dissipation  and  gross  licen- 
tiousness prevalent  in  the  prison,  arising,  as 
they  conceived,  partly  from  want  of  certain 
regulations,  but  principally  from  want  of  work, 
that  they  could  not  but  feel  earnest  and  in- 
creasing solicitude  to  extend  their  institution, 
and  to  comprehend,  within  its  range,  the  tried 
prisoners.  This  desire  was  confirmed  by  the 
solicitations  of  the  women  themselves,  who 
entreated  that  they  might  not  be  excluded. 
Their  zeal  for  improvement,  and  their  assu- 
rances of  good  behaviour,  were  powerful  mo- 
tives, and  they  tempted  these  ladies  to  project 
a  school  for  the  employment  of  the  tried 
women,  in  teaching  them  to  read  and  to  work. 

When  this  intention  was  mentioned  to  the 
friends  of  these  ladies,  it  appeared  at  first  so 
visionary  and  unpromising  that  it  met  with 
very  slender  encouragement.  They  were  told 
that  the  certain  consequence  of  introducing 
work  would  be  that  it  would  be  stolen.  That 
though  such  an  experiment  might  be  reason- 
able enough,  if  made  in  the  countrj',  among 
women  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hard 
labour  ;  yet  that  it  was  quite  destitute  of  hope, 
when  tried  upon  those  who  had  been  so  long 
habituated  to  vice  and  idleness.  It  was 
strongly  represented  that  their  materials  were 
of  the  very  worst  description  ;  that  a  regular 
London  female  thief,  who  had  passed  through 
every  stage  and  every  scene  of  guilt,  who.se 
every  friend  and  connexion  were  accomplices 
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mid  criminal  associates,  was  of  all  characters 
tlie  most  irreclaimable. 

Novelty,  indeed,  might  for  a  time  engage 
their  attention,  and  produce  a  transient  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  the  school  ;  but  this 
novelty  could  not  lastforever  ;  the  time  would 
come  when  employment  would  be  irksome ; 
subordination  would  irritate  their  unruly  feel- 
ings ;  deep-rooted  habits,  modes  of  thmkmg 
and  of  acting  imbibed  in  their  cradles,  and 
confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives, 
would  resume  their  ascendancy.  Violent  pas- 
sions would  again  burst  out,  and  the  first 
offence  that  was  given  would  annihilate  the 
control  of  their  powerless  and  self-appointed 
mistresses.  In  short,  it  was  predicted,  and  by 
many,  too,  whose  wisdom  and  benevolence 
added  weight  to  their  opinions,  that  those  who 
had  set  at  defiance  the  law  of  the  land,  with 
all  its  terrors,  would  ver>'  speedily  revolt  from 
an  authority  which  had  nothing  to  enforce  it, 
and  nothing  more  to  recommend  it,  than  its 
simplicity'  and  gentleness.  That  these  ladies 
were  enabled  to  resist  the  cogency  of  these 
reasons,  and  to  embark  and  to  persevere  in  so 
forlorn  and  desperate  an  enterprise,  in  despite 
of  many  a  warning  without  and  many  an  ap- 
prehension within,  is  not  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance  in  their  proceedings  ;  but  inter- 
course with  the  prisoners  had  inspired  them 
with  a  confidence  which  was  not  easily  to  be 
shaken  ;  and  feeling  that  their  design  was 
intended  for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of 
othere,  they  trusted  that  it  would  receive  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  Him  who  often  is 
pleased  to  accomplish  the  highest  purposes  by 
the  most  feeble  instruments. 

With  these  impressions  they  had  the  bold- 


meals,  or  passing  on  without  any,  and  have 
only  left  the  school  long  after  the  close  of 
day. 

Haying  provided  the  committee,  the  next 
requisite  was  a  matron.  It  so  happened  that 
a  gentleman,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  objects 
in  contemplation,  called  upon  one  of  the  com- 
mittee to  ask  her  assistance  in  procuring  a 
situation  for  a  respectable  elderly  woman 
whom  he  had  long  known.  She  was  in  every 
way  competent  to  the  office  of  matron,  was 
willing  to  undertake  it,  and  has  discharged  its 
duties  with  exemplary  fidelity. 

It  became  then  necessary  to  apply  to  those 
in  authority  by  whose  patronage  and  agency 
alone  the  design  could  be  accomplished.  Mr. 
Cotton,  the  ordinary,  and  Mr.  Newman,  the 
governor,  were  invited  to  meet  l\Irs.  Fry  at 
her  husband's  house.  She  fully  represented 
to  them  her  views,  the  plans  she  proposed  to 
adopt,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  she  saw 
herself  surrounded  ;  but  with  these,  her  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  object  and  her  con- 
fidence in  superior  direction.  Mr.  Cotton  fairly 
told  her  that  this,  like  many  other  useful  and 
benevolent  designs  for  the  improvement  of 
Newgate,  would  inevitably  fail.  Mr.  New- 
man bade  her  not  to  despair."  but  he  has  since 
confessed  that,  when  he  came  to  reflect  upon 
the  subject,  and  especially  upon  the  character 
of  the  prisoners,  he  could  not  see  even  the 
possibility  of  success.  Both,  however,  pro- 
mised their  warmest  co-operation. 

She  ne.xt  had  an  inter\iew  with  Mr.  Bridges, 
the  -sheriff;  and  having  communicated  to  him 
her  intentions,  told  him  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  into  execution  without  the  cordial 
support  of  himself  and  his  colleague,  or  with- 


ness  to  declare  that  if  a  committee  could  be  j  out  the  approbation  of  the  City  magistrates. 


found  who  would  share  the  labour,  and  a 
matron  who  would  engage  never  to  leave  the 
prison,  day  or  night,  they  would  undertake  to 
tn.-  the  experiment — that  is,  they  would  find 
employment  for  the  women,  procure  the 
necessary  money,  till  the  City  could  be  induced 
to  relieve  them  from  the  expense,  and  be 
answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  property  com- 
mitted into  the  hands  of  the  prisoners. 

This  committee  immediately  presented  itself ; 
it  consisted  of  the  wife  of  a  clergv'man  and 
eleven  members  ofthe  Society  of  Friends.  They 
professed  their  willingness  to  suspend  everj' 
other  engagement  and  avocation,  to  devote 
themselves  to  Newgate  ;  and,  in  truth,  they 
have  performed  their  promise.  With  no  in- 
ternal of  rela.xation,  and  with  but  few  inter- 
missions from  the  calls  of  other  and  more  im- 
perious duties,  they  have  lived  amongst  the 
prisoners.  At  first  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  every  hour  in  the  day,  some  of  them  were 
to  be  found  at  their  post,  joining  in  the  em- 
plo\Tnents,  or  engaged  in  the  instruction  of 
their  pupils  ;  and  even  when  the  necessity  of 
such  close  attendance  was  much  abated,  the 
matron  states  that,  with  only  one  short  excep- 
tion, she  does  not  recollect  the  day  on  which 
some  of  the  ladies  have  not  visited  the  prison  ; 
that  very  often  they  have  been  with  her  by 
the  time  the  prisoners  were  dressed  :  have 
spent  the  whole  day  with  them,  sharing  her 


from  whom  she  asked  nothing  more  at  thi: 
time  than  a  .salary  for  the  matron,  a  com- 
fortable room  for  her,  and  one  for  the  com- 
rnittee.  He  expressed  the  most  kind  disposi- 
tion to  assist  her,  but  told  her  that  his  concur- 
rence, or  that  of  the  City,  would  avail  her  but 
little  ;  the  concurrence  of  the  women  them- 
selves was  indispensable  ;  and  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  expect  that  such  untamed  and  turbu- 
lent spirits  would  submit  to  the  regulations  of 
a  woman,  armed  with  no  legal  authority,  and 
unable  to  inflict  any  punishment.  She  re- 
plied, '  Let  the  experiment  be  tried  ;  let  the 
women  be  assembled  in  your  presence,  and  if 
they  will  not  consent  to  the  strict  obser\-ance 
of  our  rules,  let  the  project  be  dropped.'  On 
the  following  Sunday  the  two  sheriffs,  with 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Newman,  met  the  ladies 
at  Newgate.  Upwards  of  seventy  women 
were  collected  together.  One  of  the  com- 
mittee explained  their  views  to  them  ;  she  told 
them  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  accom- 
plishing an  object  so  interesting  to  her,  and  so 
important  to  them,  was  by  the  establishment 
of  certain  rules. 

They  were  then  asked  if  they  were  willing 
to  abide  by  the  rules  which  it  might  be  advi- 
sable to  establish  :  and  each  gave  the  most 
positive  assurances  of  her  determination  to 
obey  them  in  all  points.  Having  succeeded 
so  far,  the  next  business  was  to  provide  en;-: 
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ploymen*'.  It  struck  one  of  the  ladies  that 
Botany  Bay  might  be  suppHcd  with  stockings, 
and  indeed  all  articles  of  clothing,  of  their 
manufacture.  She,  therefore,  called  upon 
Messrs.  Richard  Di.xon  and  Co.,  of  Fcuchurch 
Street,  and  candidly  told  thenr  that  she  wa.s 
desirous  of  depriving  them  of  this  branch  of 
their  trade,  and,  stating  her  views,  begged 
their  advice.  Thej'  said  at  once  that  they 
would  not  in  any  way  obstruct  .such  laudable 
designs,  and  that  no  further  trouble  need  be 
taken  to  provide  work,  for  they  would  engage 
to  do  it. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  prepare  the 
room,  and  this  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the 
sheriffs  sending  their  carpenters.  The  former 
laundry  speedily  underwent  the  necessary 
alterations  :  was  cleaned  and  whitewashed, 
and  in  a  very  few  days  the  ladies'  committee 
assembled  in  it  all  the  tried  female  prisoners. 
One  of  the  ladies  began  by  telling  them  the 
comforts  derived  from  industry  and  sobriety, 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  doing  right,  and 
contrasted  the  happiness  and  the  peace  of 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  a  course  of  virtue 
and  religion  with  that  e.xperienced  in  their 
former  life  and  its  present  consequences  ;  and, 
describing  their  awful  guilt  in  the  sight  of 
God,  appealed  to  their  own  experience  whether 
its  wages,  even  here,  were  [lot  utter  mi.sery 
and  ruin.  She  then  dwelt  upon  the  motives 
which  had  brou.ght  the  ladies  into  Newgate  ; 
they  had  left  their  homes  and  their  families  to 
mingle  amongst  those  from  whom  all  others 
fled  ;  animated  by  an  ardent  and  affectionate 
desire  to  rescue  their  fellow-creatures  from 
evil,  and  to  impart  to  them  that  knowledge 
which  themselves,  from  their  education  and 
circumstances,  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
receive. 

She  then  told  them  that  the  ladies  did  not 
come  with  any  absolute  and  authoritative  pre- 
tensions ;  that  it  was  not  intended  that  they 
should  command  and  the  prisoners  obey  ;  but 
that  it  was  to  be  understood  that  all  were  to 
act  in  concert  ;  that  not  a  rule  should  be 
made  or  a  monitor  appointed  without  their 
full  and  unanimous  concurrence.  That  for 
this  purpose  each  of  the  rules  should  be  read 
and  put  to  the  vote,  and  she  invited  those  v/ho 
might  feci  any  disinclination  to  any  particular 
freely  to  state  their  opinion.  A  set  of  rules 
were  then  read  to  them,  and  as  each  was  pro- 
posed every  hand  was  held  up  in  testimony  of 
their  approbation. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
formalities,  each  of  the  monitors  was  proposed, 
and  all  were  unanimously  approved. 

Whet,  this  business  w.is  concluded,  one  of 
the  visitors  read  aloud  the  isth  chapter  of  St. 
Luke— the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree 
seeming  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  audience. 
After  a  period  of  silence,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  moni- 
tors with  their  classes  withdrew  to  their  re- 
spective wards  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 

During  the  first  month  the  ladies  were 
anxious  that  the  attempt  should  be  secret,  that 
it  might  meet  with  no  interruption  ;  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  as  the  experiment  h?d  been  tried, 


and  had  exceeded  even  their  expectations,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  apply  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  London.  It  was  considered  that  the 
school  would  be  more  permanent  if  it  were 
made  a  part  of  the  prison  system  of  the  city 
than  if  it  merely  depended  on  individuals.  In 
consequence,  a  short  letter,  descriptive  of  the 
progress  already  made,  was  written  to  the 
sheriffs.  The  next  day  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived, proposing  a  meeting  with  the  ladies  at 
Newgate. 

In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  the  sheriffs,  and  several  of  the 
aldermen  attended.  The  prisoners  w'ere 
assembled  together,  and  it  being  requested 
that  no  alteration  in  their  usual  practice  might 
take  place,  one  of  the  ladies  read  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  then  the  females  proceeded  to 
their  various  avocation.s.  Their  attention 
during  the  time  of  reading  ;  their  orderly  and 
sober  deportment ;  their  decent  dress ;  the 
absence  of  everything  like  tumult,  noise,  or 
contention ;  the  obedience  and  the  respect 
shown  by  them  ;  and  the  cheerfulness  visible 
in  their  countenances  and  manners,  conspired 
to  excite  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
their  visitors. 

The  magistrates,  to  evince  the  sense  of 
their  importance  of  the  alterations  which  had 
been  effected,  im.mediately  adopted  the  whole 
plan  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  Newgate,  era- 
powered  the  ladies  to  punish  the  refractory  by 
short  confinement,  undertook  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  matron,  and  loaded  the  ladies 
with  thanks  and  benedictions. 

About  .six  months  after  the  establishment  of 
the  school  for  the  tried  side,  the  committee 
received  a  most  urgent  petition  from  the  un- 
tried, entreating  that  the  same  might  be  done 
amongst  them,  and  promising  strict  obedience. 
In  con.sequencc,  the  ladies  made  the  same 
arrangement,  proposed  the  same  rules,  and 
admitted  in  the  same  manner,  as  on  the 
other  side,  the  prisoners  to  participate  in  their 
benefits.  The  experiment  has  here  answered, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  They  have  had 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  work  ; 
the  prisoners  are  not  so  disposed  to  labour, 
flattering  themselves  with  the  prospect  of 
.speedy  release  ;  besides,  they  are  necessarily 
engaged,  in  some  degree,  in  preparation  for 
their  trial.  The  result  of  the  observations  of 
the  ladies  has  been,  that  where  the  prisoners, 
from  whatever  cause,  did  no  work,  they  de- 
rived little,  if  any,  moral  advantage ;  where 
they  did  some  work,  they  received  some  bene- 
fit ;  and  where  they  were  fully  engaged,  lliey 
were  really  and  essentially  improved. 

The  effect  wrought  by  tlie  advice  and  ad- 
monitions of  tlie  ladies,  may,  perhaps,  be 
evinced  more  forcibly  by  a  .single  and  a  sliglit 
occurrence,  than  by  any  description.  It  was 
a  practice  of  immemorial  usage  for  convicts  on 
the  night  preceding  their  departure  for  Bo- 
tany Bay,  to  pull  down  and  to  break  everything 
Ijreakable  within  tlieir  part  of  the  prison,  and 
to  go  off  shouting  with  the  most  hardened 
effrontery.  When  the  period  approached  for 
a  late  clearance,  every  one  connected  with 
llic  prison  dreaded  this  jiight  of  disturbance 
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.111 J  devastation.  To  the  surprise  of  the  oldest 
turnkey,  no  noise  was  heard,  not  a  window 
wa.i  intentionally  broken.  They  took  an 
alVectionate  leave  of  their  companions,  and 
expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  to  their  bene- 
factors :  the  next  day  they  entered  their  con- 
veyances without  any  tumult ;  and  their  de- 
parture, in  the  tears  that  were  shed,  and  the 
mournful  decorum  that  was  observed,  re- 
sembled a  funeral  procession  ;  and  so  orderly 
was  their  behaviour,  that  it  was  deemed  un- 
necessary to  send  more  than  half  the  usual 
escort. 

The  late  queen  being  informed  of  the  laud- 
able exertions  of  Mrs.  Frj',  e.xpressed  a  wish 
to  see  her ;  and  in  an  inter\iew  which  took 
place,  testified  in  the  most  flattering  terms, 
the  admiration  which  she  felt  for  her  conduct. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  City  of  London  have 
also  marked  their  approbation  of  Mrs.  Fry's 
meritorious  .services,  in  their  report  to  the 
court  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  visiting  Newgate 
the  2ist  of  February',  1818,  in  the  following 
handsome  manner  : 

"The  grand  jury  cannot  conclude  this  re- 
port without  expressing,  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, the  peculiar  gratification  they  experience 
in  obser\'ing  the  important  services  rendered 
by  Mrs.  Frj'  and  her  friends,  and  the  habits 
of  religion,  order,  and  industry,  and  cleanli- 
ness, which  her  humane,  benevolent,  and 
praiseworthy  exertions  have  introduced 
among  the  female  prisoners  ;  and  that,  if  the 
principles  which  govern  her  regulations  were 
adopted  towards  the  males  as  well  as  females, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  converting  a  prison 
into  a  school  of  reform  ;  and  instead  of  send- 
ing criminals  back  into  the  world  ias  is  now 
too  generally  the  case)  hardened  in  vice  and 
depravity,  they  would  be  restored  to  it  repen- 
tant, and  probably  become  useful  members  of 
society.' 

The  grand  jury  repeated  the  same  senti- 
ments in  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  Mrs.  Fry 
herself,  enclosing  a  donation  towards  the  pur- 
pose of  her  benevolent  fund. 

Effects  of  Misery. 

About  1322,  an  occurrence  happened  among 
the  Vanedic  peasants,  in  the  duchy  of  Lune- 
burg,  which  is  at  once  a  striking  proof  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  age  and  the  state  of  miserj-  in 
which  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  were 
then  sunk.  The  Countess  of  Mansfeldt,  who 
was  daughter  to  the  Count  of  Luchow,  had 
occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  relations.  In  her 
way  through  the  countrj'  of  Luneburg,  as  she 
was  on  the  extremity  of  a  wood,  .she  heard  the 
cries  of  a  person  who  seemed  to  be  imploring 
mercy.  Startled  at  the  sound,  she  ordered 
one  of  her  domestics  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  these  lamentations.  But  her  humanity 
rendering  her  too  impatient  to  wait  his  return, 
she  ordered  her  coachman  to  drive  to  the  place 
whence  the  voice  issued,  when,  lo  !  to  her 
great  astonishment,  she  beheld  a  decrepit  old 
man,  with  his  hands  tied,  begging  hard  for 
mercy,  and  entreating  a  person  that  was  dig- 
ging a  grave  to  spare  his  life.     Struck  with 


this  moving  spectacle,  the  countess  asked  the 
gravedigger  what  he  meant  by  using  such 
violence  to  the  old  man.  The  digger,  not  in 
the  least  alarmed  by  tlie  sight  of  the  lady  and 
her  retinue,  and  without  seeming  to  imagine 
that  he  was  engaged  m  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing, teld  the  countess,  with  great  simplicity, 
that  the  man  was  his  own  father,  but  now- 
past  labour,  and  unable  to  earn  his  bread ; 
and  that  he  was  therefore  going  to  commit: 
him  to  the  earth,  from  which  he  came,  as 
being  no  longer  anything  but  a  burden  upon 
it.  The  lady,  shocked  at  a  speech  which 
she  thought  so  unnatural,  reproved  the  man 
for  his  inhumanity,  and  represented  to  him 
how  contrary  such  an  action  was  to  the  Divine 
law,  by  which  we  are  forbid  to  kill  any  man, 
much  less  our  parent,  whom  we  are  bound  to 
respect  and  honour.  The  man,  looking  at  her 
earnestly,  said,  'What  can  I  do,  good  lady? 
I  have  a  house  full  of  children,  and  work  hard 
to  maintain  them  all  ;  yet,  scarcely  is  my 
labour  sufficient.  I  cannot  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  my  little  babes,  and 
suffer  them  to  starve,  to  give  it  to  this  old 
man,  whose  life  is  no  longer  of  any  use,  either 
to  himself  or  to  my  family.'  The  countess, 
fetching  a  deep  sigh,  turned  about  to  her  at- 
tendants, '  Behold,'  said  she,  '  the  miserable 
condition  of  these  poor  peasants !  How  la- 
mentable their  case  !  How  hard  their  dis- 
tress, to  be  obliged  to  kill  those  who  gave 
them  life  to  prevent  their  own  offspring  from 
starving  !  Yet  the  opulent  and  the  great  are 
insensible  to  the  misery  of  these  poor  objects  ; 
and  instead  of  relieving  their  necessities,  every 
day  aggravate  their  distress  by  new  exactions 
and  oppressions.'  Saying  this,  the  generous 
lady  drew  out  her  purse,  and  giving  the  man 
a  considerable  sum,  desired  him  to  spare  his 
aged  father's  life.  The  man  returned  thanks, 
but  only  promised  to  provide  for  him  as  long 
as  the  money  lasted.  The  countess  assured 
him  that  he  should  have  a  further  supply  when 
necessary  ;  and  after  informing  the  man  where 
he  might  apply  for  it,  she  proceeded  on  her 
journey. 

Being  a  Russel. 

During  the  war  in  America,  an  English 
officer  of  the  name  of  Russel  found  himself 
reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  necessity.  He 
had  boasted  among  his  companions  that  he 
had  the  honour  to  belong  to  the  Bedford 
family ;  which  gave  them  occasion,  in  the 
freedom  of  military  conversation,  to  advise 
him  to  apply  to  his  grace  for  some  assistance. 
In  the  levity  of  desperation,  he  embraced  the 
proposal,  and  drew  a  bill  for  ;{^2oo  on  the  duke, 
which  he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
London,  desiring  it  might  be  presented. 
When  the  bill  was  taken  to  the  duke,  his  grace 
declared  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
person  who  had  drawn  it,  and  on  making  in- 
quiry' among  his  family,  he  found  that  to  all 
of  them  he  was  equally  a  stranger.  The  duke 
then  with  some  asperity  returned  the  bill  to 
the  gentleman  who  had  brought  it,  and  was 
retiring ;   but  before  he  reached  the  door  of 
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the  room  he  stopped,  and  after  a  moment's 
pause,  turned  round  and  said,  'I  know  nothing 
certainly  of  this  person  ;  yet  his  name  is 
Russel  ;  and  perhaps  he  may  be  some  unfor- 
tunate branch  of  my  family  whom  necessity 
has  driven  to  take  this  singular  step  ;  shall  I, 
for  the  sake  of  ^200,  leave  a  gentleman  and  a 
kinsman  in  distress?  No  ;  give  me  the  bill.' 
His  grace  then  received  the  bill,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  it  to  be  paid. 


"Generous  Kelly." 

Hugh  Kelly,  the  author  of  the  '  School  for 
Wives,'  and  several  other  dramatic  pieces, 
was  ever  ready  to  relieve  distress  when  he 
saw  it,  to  the  very  extent  of  his  power.  To 
poor  authors,  he  was  particularly  liberal,  con- 
stantly promoting  subscriptions  in  their 
favour ;  and  as  he  had  a  numerous  and  re- 
spectable acquaintance,  he  was  in  general 
successful.  Hearing  one  day  that  a  man  who 
had  abused  him  in  the  newspapers,  was  in 
much  distress,  and  had  a  poem  to  publish  by 
subscription,  he  exclaimed,  '  God  help  him ; 
I  forgive  him ;  but  stop  ;'  then  pausing,  he 
.said,  '  tell  him  to  come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  endeavour  to  do  .something 
for  hinr.'  The  poor  author  went,  and  was  re- 
ceived cordially ;  when  Kelly  gave  him  a 
guinea  for  his  own  subscription,  and  disposed 
of  six  copies. 


Relieving  PrLsoners. 

In  179s,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  the  Royal  Lancashire  regiment, 
doing  duty  at  Dover  Castle,  opened  a  sub- 
scription, and  collected  .£17  lys.  6/f.,  which 
they  applied  to  the  noble  purpose  of  liberating 
a  poor  old  man  confined  for  debt  in  the  prison 
there. 

In  the  same  year,  two  gentlemen  passing 
through  Haverfordwest,  called  at  the  Castle, 
and  learning  that  an  old  man  was  confined 
there  for  a  debt  of  only  £8,  they  immediately 
discharged  it,  and  gave  him  money  to  bear  his 
expenses  home. 

Forestalling  Reversed. 

In  the  year  1795,  when  wheaten  flour  was 
selling  at  Sheffield  at  five  and  sixpence  per 
stone,  a  benevolent  farmer  in  the  course  of 
two  days  reduced  it  as  low  as  two  and  four- 
pence.  The  name  of  this  individual  was 
Hartop,  a  farmer  and  miller  at  Attercliffe. 
One  market-day  he  carried  a  large  quantity 
of  flour  to  Sheffield,  which  he  sold  at  two  and 
fourpence  per  stone  ;  this  obliged  all  the  corn 
and  flour  sellers  to  lower  theirs  to  the  same 
price.  So  generous  an  action  was  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  populace,  who  would  have 
conferred  on  him  a  triumphal  procession  ; 
but  he  declined  the  compliment)  assuring 
them  that  he  had  been  most  amply  overpaid 


Count  Rumford. 

The  instances  of  successful  soldiers  of  for- 
tune are  numerous  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that 
we  find  adventurers  of  this  class,  making  their 
good  fortune  .subservient  to  purposes  of  ex- 
tensive good  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Sir 
Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  of  Rumford,  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  few  excep- 
tions. 

The  count  was  a  native  of  America,  and 
born  in  the  town  of  Rumford,  in  the  province 
of  Massachussets.  In  the  American  war,  he 
commanded  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  on  different  occasions  in  the 
.service  of  the  mother  country.  When  the 
war  terminated,  Mr.  Thompson  solicited  to 
be  employed  with  his  regiment  in  the  East 
Indies  ;  but  the  peace  having  occasioned  the 
reduction  of  that  corps,  as  well  as  that  of 
several  others,  he  obtained  from  the  king  per- 
mission to  travel  on  the  continent ;  where, 
stimulated  as  he  then  still  was  by  the  military 
passion,  he  hoped  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Austrian  army 
against  the  Turks.  '  I  owe  it  to  a  beneficent 
Deity,'  said  the  count  on  one  occasion,  '  that 
I  was  cured  in  time  of  that  martial  folly.  I 
met  at  the  Prince  de  Kaunitz's  with  a  lady 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  endowed  with  great 
sense  and  knowledge.  She  was  the  wife  of 
General  dc  Burghau.sen,  and  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  often  came  to  .spend  the  evening 
with  her.  That  excellent  person  formed  an 
attachment  to  me  ;  she  gave  me  wise  advice, 
and  imparted  a  new  turn  to  my  ideas,  by  pre- 
senting to  me  in  perspective  another  species 
of  glory  than  that  of  conquering  in  battles.' 

In  1784,  Mr.  Thompson  entered  into  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria's  service.  The  first  four 
years  of  his  abode  at  Munich,  he  employed  in 
acquiring  the  political  and  statistical  know- 
ledge necessary  for  realising  various  plans, 
which  the  philanthropic  spirit  awakened  in 
him  by  Madame  Burghausen  had  suggested, 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders.  At  last,  in  17S9,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  able  to  proceed  to  their  accom- 
plishment. The  House  of  Industr>-  of  Man- 
heim  was  established  ;  the  islands  of  Mulhau, 
near  Manheim,  which  till  that  time  had  been 
nothing  but  a  pestilential  morass,  pernicious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  were  joined 
together,  surrounded  by  a  mound  and  ditch, 
and  transferretl  into  a  fertile  garden,  conse- 
crated to  the  industry  of  the  garrison  ;  a 
scheme  of  military-police  was  formed,  to  de- 
liver the  country  from  the  numerous  gangs  of 
vagabonds,  robbers,  and  beggars  who  infested 
it ;  schools  of  industry  for  every  regiment  were 
established,  to  employ  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  soldiers  ;  and  finally,  at  the  beginning 
of  1790,  he  finmded  that  noble  establishment, 
the  Hou.se  of  Industry  at  Munich,  which  the 
count  has  described  at  length  in  his  essays, 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
effect  of  all  these  measures  was,  that  mendi- 
city  was   completely    abolished   in    Bavaria, 


by  the  pleasure  he  had  received  in  being  the 

humble  instrument  of  making  so  many  people    where  it  has  never  again  made  its  appearance 

happy.  I      The  estimation  in  \\hich  the  services  th^s 
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rendered  to  Bavaria  by  this  benevolent 
stranger,  were  held  by  the  Elector,  may  be 
estimated  by  the  marks  of  honour  which  his 
serene  highness  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
created  Count  of  Rumford,  Knight  of  the 
orders  of  the  White  Eagle,  and  St.  Stanislaus  ; 
and  appointed  chamberlain,  privy  councillor 
of  state,  and  lieutenant-general,  colonel  of 
artillery,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
general  staff  in  the  army.  The  inhabitants  of 
Munich  also  testified  their  gratitude,  by 
erecting  a  splendid  monument  to  commemo- 
rate the  good  he  had  achieved.  This  monu- 
ment, which  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  public 
garden  adjoining  to  the  ramparts  of  the  city, 
was  raised  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
count,  while  he  was  absent  from  Bavaria.  It 
is  a  solid  pile  of  a  quadrangular  form,  con- 
structed of  hewn  stone,  about  twenty  feet  in 
height ;  and  it  has  two  principal  fronts,  which 
are  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  inscriptions. 
On  one  of  these  fronts  there  is  a  basso  relievo 
of  two  whole  length  figures,  representing  the 
Genius  of  Plenty  leading  Bavaria  by  the 
hand,  and  strewing  her  path  with  flowers. 
Under  this  emblematical  piece  of  sculpture, 
upon  a  broad  tablet  of  Bavarian  marble,  there 
is  an  inscription  in  the  German  language, 
which  may  be  thus  translated  ; 

'  Traveller  stay  ! 

Thankfulness  irtcreases  enjoyment. 

At  the  creative  glance  of  Charles  Theodore, 

Rumford,  the  Friend  of  Mankind, 

With  Genius,  Taste,  and  Love  inspired, 

Changed  this  once  desert  place 

Into  what  thou  now  beholdest.' 

On  the  opposite  front  of  the  monument 
there  is  a  medallion  of  Count  Rumford  as 
large  as  the  life,  and  reckoned  a  good  like- 
ness ;  and  under  the  following  inscription  : 

'to  him 

Who  rooted  out  the  most  disgraceful  of  public 

evils.  Idleness  and  Mendicity  : 

Who  relieved  and  instructed  the  Poor, 

And  founded  many  InstifUtions 

For  the  Education  of  our  Youth  : 

Go,  Wanderer, 

Strive  to  equal  him 

In  Genius  and  Activity, 

And  us 

In  Gratitude  ! 

Rev,  AV.  Hewett. 

The  Rev.  William  Hewett,  who  was  Rector 
of  Baconsthorpe  and  Bodham  in  Norfolk,  and 
who  died  in  1785,  was  a  fine  e.xample  of 
Christian  benevolence.  Being  hospitable 
with  economy,  and  charitable  with  prudence, 
he  was  enabled  to  devote  half  his  income  to 
offices  of  charity  ;  his  bams  and  storehouses 
were  repositories  for  the  industrious  poor,  to 
whom  he  furnished  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
at  a  price  considerably  less  than  what  he  paid 
for  them  ;  and  although  he  never  gave  money 
to  the  idle,  yet  he  recompensed  labour,  and 
relieved  with  tenderness  the  wants  of  age, 
sickness,  and  infirmity. 


The  gentleman  who  had  presented  him  to 
the  liWng,  died,  ler^ving  an  estate  entailed  on 
his  eldest  son,  and  three  other  boys  so  scantily 
provided  for,  that  they  could  ill  afford  the  e.\- 
pense  of  a  learned  education.  Mr.  Hewett 
knew  this,  and  taking  them  to  the  parsonage, 
he  considered  them  all  as  part  of  his  own 
family  ;  he  instructed  them  in  the  learned 
languages  himself,  and  sent  them  to  the  Uni- 
versity, to  qualify  them  for  orders,  that  they 
might  in  time  fill  those  benefices  which  were 
in  the  gift  of  their  elder  brother.  Nay,  he 
did  more  ;  he  actually  resigned  one  of  his  own 
livings  to  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons,  as  soon 
as  he  was  of  sufficient  age  to  hold  it  ;  and 
having  no  nearer  relatives,  he  considered  the 
descendants  of  his  patron  as  his  heirs,  and 
thus  extended  his  gratitude  to  a  second  gene- 
ration. 


Respect  for  Goodne.ss. 

When,  after  the  taking  of  Bouchain  in  1721, 
the  estates  of  the  See  of  Cambray  were  exposed 
to  the  plunder  of  the  troops,  such  was  the 
respect  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  bore  to 
the  good  Archbishop  Fenelon,  that  he  ordered 
a  detachment  to  guard  the  magazines  of  corn 
at  Chateau  Cambresis,  and  gave  a  safe  conduct 
for  their  conveyance  to  Cambray  ;  and  when 
even  this  protection,  in  consequence  of  the 
.scarcity  of  bread,  was  not  likely  to  be  respected 
by  the  soldierj-,  he  sent  a  corps  of  dragoons 
with  waggons,  to  transport  the  grain,  and 
escort  it  to  the  precincts  of  the  town.  Thus 
did  the  most  illustriousof  generalspay  homage 
to  the  Christian  philosopher,  who  honoured 
letters  by  his  genius,  religion  by  his  piety, 
France  by  his  renown,  and  human  nature  by 
his  amiable  virtues  ;  and  thus  did  he,  in  hi.s 
conduct  towards  the  author  of 'Telemachus,* 
imitate  Alexander  at  the  capture  of  Thebes, 
when  in  the  language  of  the  sublime  Milton, 

'  The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and 

tower 
Went  to  the  ground.' 

Chinese  Merchant. 

A  Chinese  Hong  merchant,  of  the  name  of 
Shai-king-qua,  had  long  known  !\Ir.  Anderson, 
an  English  trader,  and  had  large  transaction; 
with  him.  Mr.  Anderson  met  with  heavy 
losses,  became  insolvent,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  failure  owed  his  Chinese  fr'end  upwards  of 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Anderson  wi.shed 
to  come  to  England,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  retrieve  his  affairs  ;  he  called  on  the  Hong 
merchant,  and  in  the  utmost  distress,  explained 
his  situation,  his  wishes,  and  his  hopes.  The 
Chinese  listened  with  anxious  attention,  and 
having  heard  his  storj-  thus  addressed  him  : 
'  My  friend  Anderson,  you  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate ;  you  lose  all ;  I  very  sorry  ;  you  go 
to  England  ;  if  you  more  fortunate  there,  you 
come  back  and  pay ;  but  that  you  no  forget 
Chinaman  friend,  you  take  this,  and  when  you 
look  on  this,  you  will  remember  Shai-king- 
qua  ;'  in  saying  these  words,  t**  pulled  out  4 
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V.iluabie  gold  watch,  and  gave  it  to  Anderson. 
Mr.  Anderson  took  leave  of  his  friend,  but  he 
did  not  live  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  or  to  return 
to  China.  When  the  account  of  his  death,  and 
of  the  distress  in  which  he  had  left  his  family, 
reached  Canton,  the  Hong  merchant  called  on 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory  who  was 
about  to  return  to  Europe,  and  addressed  him 
in  the  following  manner  :  '  Poor  Mr.  Anderson 
dead  !  I  very  sorry  ;  he  good  man — he  friend 
— and  he  leave  two  childs  ;  they  poor — they 
have  nothing — they  childs  of  my  friend  ;  you 
talce  this  for  them  ;  tell  them  Chinaman  friend 
send  it ;'  and  he  put  into  the  gentleman's  hand 
a  sum  of  money  for  Mr.  Anderson's  children, 
amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds. 

National  Feeling. 

When  the  unfortunate  Queen  Matilda  of 
Denmark  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of 
Cronberg,  the  captain  of  an  English  merchant- 
man in  the  Sound  hearing  of  her  captivity, 
supposing  that  imprisonment  and  starvation 
were  synonymous  terms,  determined  to  miti- 
gate the  ijueen's  suffering,  by  sending  her  a 
leg  of  mutton  and  some  potatoes.  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick,  the  wife  of  the  consul,  her.self  conveyed 
the  present  to  the  queen  ;  who  being  passion- 
ately fond  of  the  English,  and  always  affected 
l)y  everything  that  brought  them  to  her 
recollection,  received  the  gift  very  graciously, 
and  presented  the  honest  captain  with  a  gold 
chain,  in  token  of  her  acknowledgment. 


Mozart. 

Mozart,  walking  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna, 
■was  accosted  by  a  mendicant  of  very  prepos- 
sessing appearance  and  manner,  who  told  his 
tale  of  woe  with  such  effect  as  to  interest  the 
nnisician  strongly  in  his  favour  ;  but  the  .state 
of  hispurse  not  corresponding  with  the  impulse 
of  his  humanity,  he  (iesired  the  applicant  to 
follow  hmi  to  a  coffee-house.  HereMozart 
drawing  some  paper  from  his  pocket,  in  a  few 
minutes  composed  a  minuet,  which  with  a  let- 
ter he  gave  to  the  distressed  man,  desiring  him 
to  take  it  to  his  publisher.  A  composition  from 
Mozart  was  a  bill  payable  at  sight  ;  and  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  now  happy  mendicant  was 
immediately  presented  with  five  double  ducats. 

Renegado  Slave. 

A  Mulatto  .slave,  who  had  run  away  from 
his  master,  a  planter  at  Maranham,  became  a 
wealthy  man  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  by 
the  purchase  of  lands  which  were  overrun  with 
cattle.  He  had,  on  one  occasion,  collected  in 
pens  great  numbers  of  o.xen,  which  he  was 
arranging  with  his  herdsmen  to  despatch  to 
different  parts  for  .sale,  when  a  .stranger,  wlio 
came  ijuite  alone,  made  his  appearance,  and 
rode  up  and  spoke  to  him,  saying  that  he 
wished  to  have  some  private  conversation  witli 
him.  After  a  short  time,  they  retired  together  ; 
and  when  they  were  alone,  the  owner  of  the 
estate  said,  '  1  tliinik  you  for  not  mentioning 


the  connexion  between  ti.s  whilst  my  people 
were  present.'  It  was  his  master,  who  had 
fallen  into  distressed  circumstances,  and  had 
now  made  this  visit  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
tride  from  him.  He  said  he  should  be  grate- 
ful for  anything  his  slave  chose  to  give  him. 
To  reclaim  him,  he  well  knew  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  he  was  in  the  man's  power,  who 
might  order  him  to  be  assassinated  immedi- 
ately. The  .slave,  pitying  the  misfortunes  of 
his  old  master,  gave  him  several  hundred  o.\en, 
and  direct'.;d  some  of  his  men  to  accompany 
him  with  them  to  a  market,  saying  to  his 
herdsmen,  that  he  had  thus  paid  a  debt  of  old 
standing,  for  which  he  had  only  now  been 
called  upon.  A  man  who  could  act  in  this 
manner  well  deserved  the  freedom  uhich  he 
had  resolved  to  obtain. 


Henry  II. 

Henry  the  Second  was  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  of  sovereigns  ;  he  knew  the  wants 
of  his  people,  and  relieved  them  with  a  libe- 
rality which  renders  his  name  immortal.  The 
year  1176  was  remarkable  in  France  for  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  ;  and  the  provinces  of 
Anjou  and  JNIaine,  then  under  his  dominion. 
severely  felt  the  consequences.  These  he 
endeavoured  to  remove  by  every  means  in  his 
power  ;  and  actually  procured  sustenance  from 
the  neighbouring  states,  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  ten  thousand  persons,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  April  until  the  har\-est.  At 
other  times,  the  corn  in  his  granaries  was 
always  at  the  .service  of  those  in  necessity. 


Berkeley  the  Son. 

Dr.  Berkeley,  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  inherited  all  the  benevolent  virtues 
of  his  father.  During  his  residence  at  St. 
Andrew's,  he  distributed  upwards  of  £'200 
annually  to  poor  families,  and  other  deserving 
objects  in  that  place  and  neighbom-hood— a 
large  sum  to  come  from  tlie  pockets  of  a  pri- 
vate clergyman,  who  was  by  no  means  rich  in 
benefices  !  And  although  he  has  been  cen- 
sured with  regard  to  his  conduct  to  the  En- 
glish Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  yet,  in  the 
work  of  beneficence,  he  knew  neither  sect  nor 
party  ;  but  administered  his  bounty  equally  to 
Nonjurors  and  Episcopalians. 

Four  Great  Men. 

In  a  small  private  chapel  in  Bristol,  there  is 
a  marble  tablet,  on  which  there  is  the  following 
inscription,  to  the  memory  of  four  of  the 
greatest  friends  of  humanity  that  perhaps  ever 
lived.  It  was  written  by  a  late  worthy  in- 
dividual, John  Birtel,  on  hearing  of  Lord 
Nelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar  : 

'John  Howard, 
Jonas  Hanway, 
John  Fothergdl, 
Richard  Reynolds.  j 
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'Siot  unto  Us,  O  Lord  !  but  unlo  tliy  name, 
be  the  glory. 

'  Iicncafh  some  ample,  hallowed  dome, 

'I'lie  warrior's  bones  are  laid  ; 
And  blazon'd  on  the  stately  tomb, 

His  martial  deeds  displayed. 
Beneath  an  humble  roof  we  place 

This  monumental  stone, 
To  names  the  poor  shall  ever  bless. 

And  charity  shall  own. 
To  soften  human  woe  their  care. 
To  feel  its  sigh,  to  aid  its  prayer  ; 
Their  work  on  earth,  not  to  destroy  : 
And  their  reward,  their  master's  joy.' 

M.  Neckar, 

M.  Neckar  once  let  a  house  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable rate,  near  Coppet,  to  a  family  not 
very  rich  ;  when  this  family  left  it,  a  woman 
po.ssessed  of  sonie  fortime  wished  to  hire  the 
house  at  a  lower  rate  ;  and  for  that  purpose  so 
persecuted  him,  that  he  consented.  But  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  ought  to  restore  to 
the  poor  family  all  that  exceeded  the  latter 
price,  which  they  had  been  paying  him  for 
many  years ;  and  he  actually  returned  the 
whole  surplus  to  them. 


Anne  Boleyn. 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn  is  said  to  have  been 
provided  daily  with  a  purse,  the  contents  of 
which  were  entirely  appropriated  to  the  poor ; 
when  she  casually  met  with  proper  objects, 
justly  thinking  no  week  well  passed  which  did 
not  afford  her  pleasure  in  the  retrospect.  Im- 
pressed with  this  conviction,  the  unfortunate 
queen  insisted  that  all  her  attendants  should 
employ  their  leisure  in  making  clothes  for  the 
poor,  which  she  took  care  to  see  properly 
distributed.  _____ 

A  Letter  of  Recommendation, 

A  young  Neapolitan  of  rank  having  a  strong 
passion  for  the  military  service,  and  despairing 
of  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction  in 
his  own  country,  resolved  toseek employment 
in  the  Austrian  army.  With  this  view,  he  set 
out  for  Vienna,  furnished  with  some  letters  of 
recommendation.  On  the  road  thither,  he 
came  to  an  inn  in  the  Austrian  territory',  where 
he  found  himself  with  three  strangers,  with 
whom  he  desired  permission  to  sup ;  'and  as 
travellers  are  commonly  glad  of  having  com- 
pan)',  he  was  readily  enough  admitted.  The 
strangers  were  Germans.  At  the  table,  the 
Neapolitan  related  his  story,  and  told  them 
what  his  views  were.  One  of  the  strangers, 
after  having  very  composedly  heard  him,  told 
him  he  thought  he  was  on  a  bad  plan,  for  that 
after  so  long  a  peace,  and  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  the  Austrian  nobility  as  wanted 
employment,  he  saw  little  likelihood  of  a 
stranger  obtaining  a  post  in  the  army.  The 
young  gentleman  answered,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  his  journey;  that  he  felt  all 
the  justness  of  the  reasons  opposed  to  him ; 


that  in  truth,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  his 
succeeding  ;  but  that  it  was,  however,  not 
quite  impossible,  that  on  observina  hi 3  thorough 
good  will  for  the  service,  suniething  might  bo 
done  to  procure  him  an  introduction  into  it. 
To  this,  he  added  a  f.iir  account  of  himself; 
named  the  respectable  person  by  whom  he  was 
recommended ;  and  still  allowing  that  there 
was  hardly  any  prospect  of  realising  his  hopes, 
he  confessed  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself 
to  give  them  wholly  up.  The  Austrian  tra- 
veller, who  had  been  the  first  to  dissuade  him, 
then  said,  '  Well,  since  nothing  can  put  you 
off  your  project,  I  will  give  you  a  letter  for 
General  Lacy,  that  may  be  of  use  to  you.' 
The  Neapolitan  pursued  his  journey.  On  his 
arrival  at  Vienna,  he  waited  on  General  Lacy, 
and  delivered  him  all  his  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, excepting  that  of  the  traveller,  which 
he  happened  to  have  mislaid.  The  general 
read  them,  and  told  liim  he  was  very  sorry  he 
could  not  serve  him,  there  being  an  absolute 
impossibility  just  then  of  procuring  any  ap- 
pointment for  him.  The  Italian  had  laid  his 
account  with  some  such  answer,  but  did  not 
absolutely  give  the  point  up  ;and,  accordingly, 
for  several  days  he  continued  to  present  him- 
self at  the  general's  levee.  At  length,  he  laid 
his  hands  upon  the  letter  which  he  had  mis- 
laid, and  carried  it  to  the  general,  to  whom 
he  made  an  excuse  for  having  forgotten  it, 
giving  him  to  understand,  as  he  related  in 
what  manner  he  came  by  it,  that  he  had  not 
annexed  to  it  much  importance.  The  general 
opened  it,  appeared  surprised,  and  after  hav- 
ing read  it,  '  Do  you  know,'  said  he,  '  who  it 
was  that  gave  you  this  letter  5'  'No.'  'It 
was  the  Emperor  himself  (Joseph  II.).  You 
ask  me  for  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  he 
orders  me  to  give  you  a  captain's.' 


Hayd 


n. 

Haydn,  when  a  boy,  was  engaged  by  the 
organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  Vienna ;  but  when 
his  voice  broke,  his  master  discarded  him  from 
the  choir,  and  most  inhumanly  turned  him 
into  the  .streets,  on  account  of  a  boyish  trick, 
at  seven  o'clock  one  evening  in  November, 
with  tattered  clothes,  and  without  one  kreutzer 
in  his  pocket.  Driven  into  the  street  at  such 
an  hour,  and  without  any  means  of  procuring 
a  lodging,  he  threw  himself  upon  some  stone 
steps,  and  parsed  the  night  in  the  open  air. 
A  poor,  but  friendly  musician,  of  the  name  of 
Spangler,  dLscovered  him  the  next  morning  ; 
and  though  he  himself  lodged  with  his  wife 
and  children  In  a  single  room,  on  a  fifth  story, 
he  offered  the  outcast  Haydn  a  corner  of  his 
garret,  and  a  seat  at  his  table.  A  miserable 
bed,  a  table,  chair,  and  a  wretched  harpsi- 
chord, were  all  that  the  generous  hospitality 
of  his  host  could  offer  him,  in  a  garret  which 
had  neither  windows  nor  a  stove  ;  but  this  act 
of  charity  of  the  benevolent  Spangler  was 
welcome,  and  most  readily  accepted  by 
Haydn  ;  who  soon  was  enabled  to  recompense 
his  generous  benefactor,  by  placing  him  as 
principal  tenor  in  the  chapel  of  Prince 
Esterhazy. 
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Hownrd,  and  Joseph  II. 

When  Howard  was  at  Vienna,  he  waited 
Upon  Count  Kaunitz,  who  intimated  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Second,  to  have  an  interview  with  the  visitor 
of  prisons.  Howard  informed  the  Count,  that 
he  was  engaged  to  depart  from  Vienna  next 
day  ;  but  upon  the  subject  being  pressed  upon 
him,  he  agreed  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  at 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  who  presented 
himself  instantly  on  Mr.  Howard's  name 
being  announced.  They  retired  together 
into  a  small  room,  where  there  was  neither 
chair  nor  table,  and  there  they  continued 
together  nearly  two  hours  ;  the  emperor  listen- 
ing with  great  attention  to  the  ample  informa- 
tion which  Howard  was  enabled  to  convey, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  many  of  which  he  had  visited. 
At  length,  Howard  introduced  those  of  the 
metropolis,  and  described  the  miserable  situa- 
tion of  several  prisoners,  who  had  been  con- 
fined in  solitary  cells  for  nearly  three  years, 
without  being  brought  to  trial.  The  emperor, 
struck  with  the  relation,  assured  him  that 
they  should  have  instant  justice  :  to  which  he 
replied,  '  It  is  now  too  late  ;  it  is  not  in  your 
majesty's  power  to  do  them  justice,  or  to 
make  a  proper  reparation.  Solitary  confine- 
ment has  weakened  their  minds,  and  their 
faculties  are  so  lost  and  deranged,  as  to  in- 
capacitate them  from  making  their  defence.' 
The  prisoners,  however,  were  liberated  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours. 


Dr.  Glynn. 

Dr.  Glynn,  who  has  been  described  by  the 
author  of  '  The  Pursuits  of  Literature,'  as 
'  The  lov'd  Sapis  on  the  banks  of  Cam,' 
was  remarkable  for  many  acts  of  kindness  to 
poor  persons.  He  had  attended  a  sick  family 
in  the  fens  near  Cambridge,  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  and  had  never  thought  of  any  recom- 
pense for  his  skill  and  trouble,  but  the  satis- 
faction of  being  able  to  do  them  good.  One 
day  he  heard  a  noise  upon  the  College  stair- 
case, and  his  servant  presently  brought  him 
word,  that  the  poor  woman  from  the  fens 
waited  upon  him  with  a  magpie,  of  which  she 
begged  his  acceptance.  The  doctor  was  at 
first  a  little  discomposed  at  the  woman's  folly. 
Of  all  presents,  a  magpie  was  least  acceptable 
to  liim,  as  he  had  a  hundred  loose  things 
about  his  rooms,  which  the  bird,  if  admitted, 
was  likely  to  make  free  with.  However,  his 
goodnature  soon  returned  ;  he  considered  the 
woman's  intention,  and  ordered  her  to  be 
shown  in.  '  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  thinking 
of  me,  good  woman,'  said  he,  '  but  you  must 
excuse  me  for  refusing  to  take  your  bird,  as 
it  would  occasioi)  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble.' 
'  Pray,  doctor,'  answered  the  woman,  '  do 
pray  be  pleased  to  have  it.  My  husband,  niy 
son,  and  myself,  have  been  long  consulting 
together  in  what  to  show  our  thankfulness  to 
you,  and  we  could  think  of  none  beltei  than 
to  give  you  our  favourite  magpie.     We  wuuid 


not  part  with  it  to  any  other  person  upon 
earth.  We  shall  be  sadly  hurt  if  you  refuse 
our  present.'  '  Well,  well,  my  good  woman,' 
.said  Dr.  Glynn,  '  if  that  is  the  case,  I  must 
have  the  bird  ;  but  do  you,  as  you  say  you 
are  so  fond  of  it,  take  it  back  again,  and  keep 
it  for  me,  and  I  will  allow  you  eighteen-pence 
a  week  for  the  care  of  it.'  This  allowance  Dr. 
G.  punctually  paid  as  long  as  the  bird  lived 


Patriotic  Benevolence. 

During  the  distressed  state  of  the  manufac- 
tories in  1801,  Mrs.  Chaplain,  of  Blankney  in 
Lincolnshire,  formed  a  patriotic  institution 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  local  trade  of 
the  district.  A  ball  was  given  at  Lincoln  for 
the  benefit  of  the  stuff  manufactory^  at  which 
ladies  were  admitted  gratis,  on  their  appear- 
ing in  a  stuff  gown  and  petticoat,  spun,  wove, 
and  finished  within  the  county,  and  producing 
a  ticket  signed  by  the  weaver  and  dyer  at 
Louth,  one  of  which  tickets  was  delivered 
with  every  twelve  yards  of  stuff  The  gentle- 
men were  required  to  appear  without  silk  or 
cotton  in  their  dress,  stockings  excepted. 
The  impulse  thus  given  to  trade,  was  of  the 
most  signal  service  in  relieving  distress,  and 
at  the  same  time  promoting  habits  of  in- 
dustry. 


Louis  the  Sixteenth. 

In  the  year  1791,  when  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVL  resolved  on  attempting  to  escape 
from  his  merciless  persiicutors,  and  when  all 
things  were  arranged  for  his  departure,  a  final 
council  was  held,  at  which  the  king,  the 
queen,  and  several  of  the  persons  entrusted 
with  the  plan  of  escape,  were  present.  When 
the  measures  were  finally  agreed  on,  the 
queen  suddenly  started  and  turned  pale  ;  the 
king,  who  ob.served  the  change  in  her  counten- 
ance, eagerly  inquired  the  cause.  Her  majesty 
said,  it  had  just  come  to  her  recollection,  that 
the  governess  who  had  the  dauphin  in  her 
charge  for  the  present  fortnight,  ithere  being 
two,  who  relieved  each  other  alternately,) 
was  a  democrat,  and  would  certainly  disclose 
the  secret  of  their  escape,  the  moment  she 
missed  the  dauphin  from  his  apartment ;  she 
therefore  advised,  that  they  should  delay  their 
departure  for  two  days,  when  the  governess 
would  be  succeeded  by  one  less  hostile  to  the 
royal  family. 

On  hearing  this,  the  Duke  de ,  who 

was  present,  immediately  said,  '  Don't  let  this 
alarm  you,  or  derange  your  plan,  for  1  wil' 
be  answerable  for  the  silence  of  Madame  G. 
the  governess.'  The  king,  who  suspected 
how  the  lady's  silence  was  to  be  obtained, 
with  his  characteristic  goodness  of  heart, 
instantly  said,  '  I  understand  you,  .sir,  you 
would  sacrifice  I^Ladame  G.  in  order  to  ensure 
my  safety,  and  that  of  my  family.  I  thank 
yow  for  this  p. oof  of  your  att.achment,  but  I 
wi/1  not  have  blood  .shed  on  my  account ;  nor 
purchase  my  life,  by  co".scntinu  to  an  act  that 


BENEFICENCE. 


Would  render  it  ;;w>v  miserable.     We  must 
defer  the  journey  till  Monday.' 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  duke  declared 
that  he  could  get  rid  of  the  governess 
without  doing  her  any  personal  injury  ;  the 
king  would  not  trust  to  that,  but  peremp- 
torily declared,  that  he  would  not  go  until 
her  term  of  service  was  expired,  and  that 
she  was  relieved.  This  delay  was  fatal  to 
the  beneficent  monarch ;  for  the  cavalry  of 
General  de  Boulie,  that  had  been  stationed 
in  the  woods  ready  to  escort  the  royal  family, 
had  to  wait  forty-eight  hours  before 
their  arrival,  when  the  horses  were  so  worn 


out  as    to   be    scarcely   able  to  make  any 
progress. 

The  humanity  of  the  king  did  not  end  here. 
When  the  royal  family  was  stopped,  the  che- 
valier de  Boulie,  son  of  the  general,  rode  up 
to  the  carriage,  and  said,  that  if  his  majesty 
would  permit  him  to  give  the  orders,  his 
cavalry  should  soon  clear  the  way  for  their 
escape.  '  No,'  said  the  king,  '  I  will  not  have 
these  people  massacred  on  my  account.' 
Thus,  by  a  double  e.vertion  of  his  kindness 
for  others,  did  Louis  XVI.  suffer  himself  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
who  led  him  to  the  scaffold. 


ANECDOTES  OF  ELOQUENCE. 


* Animoque  supersunt 

Jam  prope  post  aniiuam. — APOLL.  SiDON. 


Extemporaneous  Oratory. 

GoRGiAS  of  Leontium  is  the  first  orator  we 
read  of  who  possessed  the  gift  so  much  prized 
in  modern  times,  and  so  distinctly  character- 
istic of  modern  eloquence — the  gift  of  extem- 
poraneous speaking.  He  made  it  his  boast, 
that  in  a  public  assembly  he  could  on  the  in- 
stant declaim  as  fluently  on  any  subject  which 
might  be  proposed  to  him  as  persons  who  had 
pondered  over  the  subject  ever  so  long,  in 
gloomy  caves,  or  by  the  wild  sea-shore.  This 
faculty  of  the  Leontine  orator  exposed  him, 
however,  to  great  disadvantage  in  the  race  of 
immortality  with  his  contemporaries — a  disad- 
vantage from  which  the  more  recent  of  his 
successors  in  the  .same  path  have  been  happily 
exempted.  There  were  no  reporters  in  those 
days  :  and  of  the  first  of  extempore  speeches, 
not  one  is  now  e-xtant. 

That  the  world  has  lost  something  by  their 
passing  into  oblivion,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
from  the  effects  which  some  of  them  are  re- 
corded to  have  produced.  In  the  war  between 
his  native  city,  Leontium,  and  Syracuse,  the 
citizens  of  the  former  sent  Gorgias  and  Tesias 
as  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  to  suppli- 
cate their  assistance.  On  their  arrival  at 
Athens,  about  the  year  427  n.c,  Gorgias  made 
such  an  artful  address  to  the  passions  of  the 
Athenian  people,  on  the  grievances  which  he 
made  them  suppose  they  had  .suffered  from 
the  Syracusans,  and  on  the  advantages  which 
they  might  reap  from  an  alliance  with  his 
countrymen,  that  he  prevailed  on  them  to  rush 
headlong  into  a  war  that  proved  in  the  end 
more  fatal  to  them  than  any  war  in  which  they 
had  ever  engaged. 

Demo.sthenes. 

'Quem  mirabantur  Athena: 
Torrentem,  et  pleni  moderantem  frasna  theatri.' 
jt;v.  s,\T.  X. 
Demo.sthenes  has  been  styled,  by  one  second 
only  to  himself  in  the  gift  of  eloquence,  '  the 
Prince  of  Orators  :'  and  the  rank  which  Tully 
conferred,  the  common  consent  of  the  learned 
of  all  succeeding  ages  has  amply  confirmed. 
How  delightful  would  it  be,  were  we  able  to 
add  that,  while  a  '  Prince  among  Orators,'  he 


was  also  a  '  Prince  among  Men.'  But  truthj 
always  most  stubborn  when  it  treats  of  great 
examples,  sh\its  its  book  on  the  willing 
encomium.  In  the  life  of  this  Prince  of 
Orators  we  see  unhappily  exemplified  almost 
everything  which  is  a  reproach  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  noble  faculty,  oratorv.  Ever>'- 
thing  which  is  most  calculated  to  make  its 
importance  to  the  interests  of  society  under- 
valued and  despised.  We  see  in  Demos- 
thenes the  first  great  instance  of  an  orator 
without  courage,  an  orator  without  honesty, 
an  orator  without  principle.  We  .see  in  the 
story  of  his  life  eloquence  alternately  exalted 
and  debased :  now  exerted  for  the  noblest  of 
purposes  ;  the  next  moment  .silenced  for  the 
basest.  We  see  a  man  whose  philippics  seenr 
animated  by  the  purest  spirit  of  patriotism, 
afterwards  sacrificing  the  honour  of  his  country 
for  a  paltry  bribe.  We  see  a  man  who  is  a 
very  hero  in  rousing  others  to  fight  bravely  for 
their  rights,  the  veriest  poltroon  himself  in  the 
field.  We  see,  finally,  a  man  who  made  it  the 
pride  of  his  life  to  animate  others  to  die  for 
their  ccitntry,  pusillanimously  flying  from  the 
evils  which  environ  him,  and  resolved  to  die 
for  himself  alo7te,  seeking  the  coward's  refuge 
in  a  suicide's  grave.  But,  gentle  reader,  we 
forget  that  our  business  is  not  to  expatiate  but 
to  narrate. 

His  dastardly  flight  from  tlie  battle  of 
Cheronaja  : 

His  skulking  from  the  presence  of  Alex- 
ander, when  commissioned  to  propitiate  his 
clemency. 

\\'e  dwell  not  on  these  facts.  They  are 
circumstances  which  display  more  of  the 
weakness  than  of  the  wickedness  of  hinnaii 
nature. 

When  Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander's  oflicers, 
after  betraying  his  ma.ster  and  purloining  his 
treasures,  made  his  escape  to  Athens,  it  be- 
came a  question  with  the  Athenians  whether 
they  should  give  the  traitor-robber  shelter  ? 
Demosthenes,  to  whose  opinion  the  people 
looked  up  with  reverence,  declared  at  first 
that  they  ought  on  no  account  to  disgrace  the 
character  of  the  republic,  by  affording  refuge 
to  one  so  infamous.  A  day  was  appointed  for 
the  solemn  decision  of  the  matter,  and  in  the 
meantime   Harpalus,  sensible  how  much  his 
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siiccc'!';  depended  on  gaining  over  '  the  Prince 
of  Orators'  to  his  side,  sought  and  obtained  an 
opportunity  of  showing  Demosthenes  the  pre- 
cious store  of  goodly  things  of  which  he  had 
robbed  his  royal  master.  The  orator  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  sight  of  a  massy 
golden  cup,  and,  poising  it  in  his  hand)  he 
a.sked  Harpalus,  'What  was  its  weight?' 
Harpalus  replied,  '  To  you  it  shall  weigh 
twenty  talents.'  WTien  Demosthenes  had  de- 
parted, the  cup  was  accordingly  sent  after 
him  to  his  house,  along  with  twenty  talants  in 
money.  Ne.xt  day,  when  the  case  of  Har- 
palus came  onforcon.sideration,  Demosthenes 
appeared  in  the  assembly  with  his  throat 
muffled  up,  and  when  called  on  to  speak,  he 
made  signs  that  he  had  lost  his  voice  ! 

To  the  honour  of  Athens,  this  act  of  abomi- 
nable venality  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
punished. It  was  the  cause  of  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents  being  imposed  on  the  orator,  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  which  he  fled  to  ^-Egina,  where 
he  remained  in  exile,  until  an  emergency  in 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  produced  his  recal. 

Demosthenes  once  observed  to  Phocioo, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  orators 
whom  Philip  had  bribed  over  to  his  interest, 
that  ■  the  Athenians  would  one  day  murder 
him  in  a  mad  fit.'  'Take  care,'  replied 
Phocion,  'that  they  do  not  murder  you  in  a 
sober  one.' 

The  warning  was  prophetical.  The  Athe- 
nians, as  the  price  of  their  reconciliation  with 
Antipater,  were  obliged  to  pass  a  decree  con- 
demning Demosthenes  to  death.  The  orator 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  at 
Celaura:  but,  inwardly  convinced  that  no  place 
could  afford  him  a  .sanctuary  from  such  ven- 
geance as  pursued  him,  he  crank  of  poison, 
and  died. 


Isocrates. 

The  character  of  Isocrates  presents  the  rare 
combination  of  a  man,  who,  devoid  of  fear,  is 
recorded  to  have  passed  through  a  long  life 
without  having  made  an  enemy  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, by  the  boldness  of  his  eloquence. 
When  Theramenes,  proscribed  by  the  thirty 
tyrants,  took  refuge  at  the  altar,  Isocrates 
generously  volunteered  to  plead  in  his  defence 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Socrates,  when  all  his  disciples,  struck 
with  dismay,  fled  into  distant  parts,  Isocrates 
alone  had  the  courage  to  "appear  in  mourning 
in  the  public  streets  of  Athens. 

Pericles. 

The  eloquence  of  Pericles,  which  his  coun- 
tr>'men  were  wont  to  designate  by  the  attri- 
bute of  '  thunder  and  lightning,'  must  have 
mingled  a  wondrous  share  of  the  persuasive  in 
its  power  over  the  passions.  When  Thucy- 
dides,  the  Milesian,  one  of  his  great  opponents 
in  state  matters,  was  asked  by  Archidamus, 
King  of  Sparta,  which  was  the  better  wrestler, 
Pericles  or  himself ?'  'It  is  in  vain,' replied 
Thucydides,  '«<>  wrestle  with  that  man.     As 


often  as  I  have  cast  him  to  the  ground,  he  har. 
as  stoutly  denied  it ;  and  when  I  would  main- 
tain that  he  had  got  the  fall,  he  would  as  ob- 
stinately maintain  the  reverse  ;  and  so  effica- 
ciously withal,  that  he  has  made  all  who 
heard  him — nay,  the  very  spectators,  bslisve 
him.' 


Plato. 

The  eloquence  of  Plato  is  said  by  Tully  to 
have  been  thus  beautifully  prefigured  in  his 
youth.  When  yet  an  infant,  his  father,  Aristo, 
went  to  Hymettus  with  his  wife  and  child  to 
sacrifice  to  the  muses :  and  while  they  were 
busied  in  the  divine  rites,  a  swarm  of  bees 
came  and  distilled  tlieir  Iwtiey  on  his  lips. 

Apuleius  relates  that  Socrates,  the  night 
before  Plato  was  recommended  to  him,  dreamed 
that  a  young  swan  fled  from  Cupid's  altar  to 
the  academy,  and  settled  in  his  lap :  thence 
soared  to  heaven,  and  delighted  the  gods  with 
its  music  :  and  when  Aristo  the  next  day  pre- 
sented Plato  to  him,  '  Friends,'  said  Socrates, 
'  this  is  the  swan  of  Cupid's  academy.' 


Public  Criers  of  Greece. 

The  Greeks  were  so  nice  in  point  of  elo- 
quence, and  so  oftended  with  a  vicious  pro- 
nunciation, that  they  would  not  suffer  even 
the  public  crier  to  proclaim  their  laws,  unless 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  musician,  who,  in 
case  of  a  vicious  tone,  might  be  ready  to  give 
him  the  proper  pitch  and  expression.  It 
would  seem  that  the  town  criers  of  cla.ssic 
story  could  boast  of  a  degree  of  oratorical 
propriety',  from  which  their  modem  succes- 
sors must  have  sadly  degenerated  :  since  to 
speak  as  a  town  crier,  is  now  become  a  bye- 
word  of  shame  among  the  people  : — 
'  I'd  as  lieve  the  town-crier  spoke  the  lines.' 

We  find  from  Quintilian  that  even  Gracchus, 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time,  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  a  flutenist  to  stand  by 
while  he  was  speaking,  in  order  to  give  him 
the  proper  pitch  to  regulate  his  elevation  and 
cadences,  and  to  assist  him  with  a  proper 
tone  in  case  he  made  a  false  inflexion  of  the 
voice. 

Cicero,  however,  thought  it  beneath  an 
orator  (as  it  certainly  is)  to  have  occasion  for 
such  an  a.ssistance.  '  Leave,'  says  he,  '  the 
pipe  at  home,  but  carrj'  the  custom  with  you.' 


Cicero. 

A  lav.'  made  by  Otho  for  the  assignment  of 
separate  seats  in  the  theatres  to  the  equestrian 
order,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Roman  people. 
Otho,  on  coming  inro  the  theatre  one  night, 
was  received  by  th^  populace  with  an  universal 
hiss  :  but  by  the  knights  with  loud  applauses. 
From  clamour  and  reproaches,  the  parties 
were  proceeding  to  blows  :  when  Cicero,  in- 
formed of  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  theatre, 
and  calling  the  people  out  into  the  temple  of 
Bellona,  so  tamed  and  stung  them  by  the 
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power  of  his  Woi'ds,  and  made  them  so  ashamed 
of  their  folly  and  pen'erseness,  that  on  their 
return  to  the  theatre,  they  vied  with  the 
knights  in  testifying  their  respect  for  Otho. 
In  this  speech,  which  was  published,  he  re- 
proached the  rioters  for  their  want  of  taste 
and  good  sense,  in  making  such  a  disturbance 
while  Roscius  was  acting.  This  memorable 
instance  of  Cicero's  command  over  men's  pas- 
sions, is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  that 
beautiful  passage  of  Virgil,  thus  translated 
by  Pitt : 

'  And  when  sedition  fires  th'  ignoble  crowd, 
And  the  wild  rabble  storms  and  thirsts  for 

blood  : 
Of  stones  and  brands,  a  mingled  tempest 

flies, 
With  all  the  sudden  arms  that  rage  supplies  : 
If  some  grave  sire  appears  amidst  the  strife; 
In  morals  strict,  and  innocence  of  life. 
All  stand  attentive,  while  the  sage  controls 
Their  wrath,  and  calms  the  tempest  of  their 
souls.' 


Prolixity  made  Penal. 

.  It  appears  from  several  of  the  ancient  Royal 
Ordinances  of  France,  and  particularly  from 
one  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  that  lawyers  in 
that  country  (would  to  heaven  it  were  so  in  all 
countries  !)  were  subjected  to  heavy  penalties, 
when  guilty  of  proli.vity  in  their  pleadings. 
The  Roman  advocates  used  to  make  a  sort  of 
agreement  with  the  court,  how  long  they 
might  have  liberty  to  speak  in  defence  of  their 
client.  Martial  alludes  to  this  practice  in  the 
following  epigram  : 

'  Septem  clepsydras  magna  tibi  voce  petenti 

Arbiter  invitus,  Casciliane,  dedit  ; 

At  tu  multa  diu  dicis,  vitreisque  tepentem 

Ampullis,  potas  semisupinus  aquam. 

Ut  tandem  saties  vocemque  sitimque  rogamus 

Jam  de  clepsydra,  Caeciliane  bibas.' 

'  Seven  glasses,   Cjecilian,  thou  loudly  didst 

crave : 
Seven  glasses  the  judge  full  reluctantly  gave  : 
.Still  thou  bawl'st  and  bawl'.st  on,  and  as  ne'er 

to  bawl  off, 
Tepid  water  in  bumpers,   supine   thou   dost 

quaff. 
That  thy  voice  and  thy  thirst  at  a  time  thou 

may'st  slake, 
We  entreat   from   the   glass  of  old  Chronus 

thoti'dst  take." 


Mark  Antony,  the  Consul. 

It  was  owing  to  Mark  An  ony,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Cicero,  that  Rome  could 
boast  of  being  a  rival  to  Greece  in  the  art  of 
eloquence. 

One  of  the  most  remarka'irc  of  his  pleadings 
was  that  in  favour  of  Marcos  Aquilius.  He 
moved  the  judges  in  so  sensible  a  manner  by 
the  tears  he  shed,  and  the  scars  he  showed  on 
the  breast  of  his  client,  that  he  procured  his 
acquittal. 

He  would  never  publish  any  of  his  spccclies, 


that  he  might  not,  as  he  said,  be  proved  to  say 
in  one  cause,  what  might  be  contrary  to  what 
he  should  advance  in  another. 

He  was  unfortunately  killed  during  those 
bloody  commotions  which  arose  out  of  the 
contentions  of  Marius  and  Cinna.  He  was 
discovered  in  a  secret  hiding  place  to  which  he 
had  fled,  and  soldiers  were  .sent  to  dispatch 
him  ;  but  he  supplicated  their  forbearance  in 
so  eloquent  a  manner,  that  the  only  man  who 
had  the  cruelty  to  kill  him,  was  one  who  had 
not  heard  his  discourse. 


Hortensius. 

'The  genius  of  Hortensius,'  says  Cicero, 
'like  the  statue  of  Phidias,  had  only  to  be 
seen  in  order  to  be  admired.' 

For  a  long  time  he  was  the  reigning  orator 
in  Rome,  and  was  popularly  styled  the  King 
of  the  Forum. 

Hortensius  was  rendered,  however,  more 
remarkable  by  one  single  defeat,  than  by  all 
his  triumphs.  He  was  employed  as  advocate 
for  C.  Verres,  in  the  celebrated  prosecution 
in.stituted  against  him  for  his  conduct  in  the 
government  of  Sicily  ;  but  was  so  confounded 
by  the  admirable  speech  in  which  Cicero  ful- 
minated his  charges  of  injustice,  rapine,  and 
cruelty,  against  the  guilty  orator,  that  he  felt  all 
his  powers  of  speech  taken  from  him,  and  threw 
up  the  case  of  his  client  without  saying  a  word 
in  his  defence.  Verres,  equally  confounded 
with  his  advocate,  did  not  wait  for  sentence 
being  pronounced,  but  instantly  fled  into  exile, 
where  he  died  some  years  afterwards,  for- 
gotten and  deserted  by  all  his  friends. 


Hortensia. 

The  daughter  of  Hortensius  inherited  the 
eloquence  of  her  father  ;  and  when  the  Roman 
women  were  required  to  render  on  oath  an 
account  of  their  property,  preparatory  to  a 
heavy  ta.v,  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  her  sex 
with  such  force,  that  the  decree  was  annulled. 
The  harangue  which  she  delivered  on  this 
occasion  before  the  triumvirs,  Antony,  Octa- 
vius  and  Lepidus,  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Quintillian,  who  .speaks  of  it  with  great  ap- 
plause. 


Funeral  Orations. 

'  Vita  cnim  mortuorum  in  memoria  vivorum 
est  posita.'  Ciceko. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  pronouncing 
funeral  orations  over  departed  worth,  is  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  Velerius  Publicola.  We  are 
told  by  Plutarch,  that  Velerius  having  hon- 
oured the  obsequies  of  his  colleague  with  art 
eloquent  discourse  in  praise  of  his  many  vir- 
tues, the  Romans  were  .so  pleased  with  the 
noveltj',  that  it  became  a  regular  custom  ever 
afterwards  to  have  the  characters  of  their 
great  men  illustrated  in  a  funeral  oration  by 
the  most  eloquent  amon<5  their  survivors. 

Tlie  custom  of  the  Romans  has  been  con- 
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tinned  among  the  Christians :  and  it  is  to  be 
wished,  that  with  the  custom  we  had  also 
borrowed  one  of  their  laws  by  which  it  was 
regulated.  '  It  was  part  of  the  laws  of  burial,' 
says  Cicero,  '  that  only  honourable  men  should 
bo  honoured  with  funeral  orations." 

The  shortest,  and  perliaps  also  the  best, 
funeral  oration  extant,  is  that  pronounced  by 
the  Earl  of  Morton  over  the  grave  of  the 
illustrious  Scottish  reformer,  John  Kno.x. 
'  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of 


Boadicea. 

In  the  time  of  Nero,  when  the  bondage  of 
the  Romans  became  so  oppressive,  that  the 
Britons  were  determined  to  resist,  Boadicea 
animated  them  to  .shake  it  off  by  an  eloquent 
address,  which  she  concluded  in  these  words  : 
'  Let  the  Romans,  who  are  not  better  than 
hares  and  foxes,  understand,  that  they  make 
a  wrong  match  with  wolves  and  greyhounds.' 
As  she  said  this,  she  let  a  hare  out  from  her 
lap,  as  a  token  of  the  fearfulness  of  the  Romans. 
"The  result  of  the  battle,  however,  proved  that 
there  was  more  wit  than  truth  in  the  com- 
parison. 

Crillon — King  Clovis. 

The  brave  Crillon  attending  on  a  Good  Fri- 
day the  public  offices  of  devotion,  was  so 
affected  by  an  eminent  preacher's  delineation 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  .sufferings,  that, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  he  cried  out 
in  a  transport  of  generous  resentment,  '  Where 
art  thou,  Crillon  ?' 

It  would  be  idle  to  suspect  Crillon  of  plagi- 
arism in  his  honest  anger  and  mode  of  venting 
it.  Yet  his  behaviour  was  merely  a  copy  of 
that  of  King  Clovis,  on  a  similar  occasion. 
'  Had  I  been  present  at  the  head  of  my  valiant 
Franks,' exclaimed  that  monarch  indignantly, 
'  I  would  have  redressed  his  wrongs  !' 


Peter  the  Hermit. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  limits  to  human  achieve" 
ments,  when  superstition  or  enthusiasm  is 
aided  by  the  power  of  eloquence.  The  celebra- 
ted Peter  the  Hermit  having  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  op- 
pression sustained  by  the  Christians  from  the 
Turks,  and  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  rouse 
the  western  nations  to  arms  in  their  behalf. 
The  appearance  of  Peter  was  mean,  his  stature 
small,  his  body  meagre,  and  his  countenance 
.shrivelled  ;  but  with  these  disadvantages,  he 
had  a  keen  and  lively  eye,  and  a  ready  elo- 
quence. Being  encouraged  by  Pope  Urban 
II.,  he  travelled  as  a  missionary  through  the 
provinces  of  Italy  and  France.  He  rode  on  an 
ass  :  his  head  and  feet  were  naked,  and  he  bore 
a  weighty  crucifix.  He  prayed  frequently, 
fed  on  bread  and  water,  ga\e  away  in  alms  all 
that  he  received,  and  by  his  saintly  demeanour 


and  fervid  address,  drew  innumerable  crowds 
of  all  ranks  to  listen  to  his  preaching.  When 
he  painted  the  indignities  offered  to  the  true 
believers  .at  the  birth-place  and  sepulchre  of 
the  Saviour,  every  heart  was  melted  to  com- 
passion, and  animated  to  revenge.  His  success 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  rude 
enthusiasm  and  martial  spirit  of  the  age  :  and 
Peter  soon  collected  an  army  of  60,000  fol- 
lowers, with  which  he  proceeded  towards 
Jerusalem. 

Pope  Urban  II. 

Pope  Urban  II.  finding  a  general  ardour 
for  the  crusade  against  the  Turks,  proposed 
by  Peter  the  Hermit  on  his  return  from  Pales- 
tine in  109 ;,  assembled  a  grand  and  numerous 
council  at  Placentia,  and  recommended  an 
expedition  against  the  infidels.  Soon  after 
the  proposal  was  renewed  with  success  at  the 
council  of  Clermont ;  at  which  were  present, 
the  papal  court  and  councd  of  Roman  cardi- 
nals, thirteen  archbishops,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bishops,  four  hundred  mitred  pre- 
lates, four  thousand  ecclesiastics,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  laymen.  In  the  market- 
place of  Clermont,  Pope  Urban  II.  ascended 
a  lofty  scaffold,  and  addressed  a  well-prepared 
and  impatient  audience.  Such  was  the  suc- 
cess and  power  of  his  eloquence  that  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  clamorous  shouts  of  thou- 
sands who  with  one  voice  exclaimed,  '  £>i-its 
nultl  Dens  vult  ?  'God  wills  it!  God 
wills  it  !'  'It  is  indeed  the  will  of  God,' 
replied  the  pope  ;  '  and  let  this  memor- 
able word,  the  inspiration  surely  of  the  Holy 
.Spirit,  be  for  ever  adopted  as  your  cry  of 
battle,  to  animate  the  devotion  and  courage 
of  the  champions  of  Christ.  His  cross  is  the 
symbol  of  your  salvation  ;  wear  it  ;  a  red,  a 
bloody  cross,  as  an  external  mark  on  your 
breasts  or  shoulders,  as  a  pledge  of  your  sacred 
and  irrevocable  engagement.' 

Massillon. 

'  ■ — — There  stands 


The  legate  of  the  skies  !  his  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders ;    and   by   him,    in   strains  as 

sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace.' 

COWPER. 

When  this  illustrious  preacher  was  asked 
where  a  man  like  him,  whose  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  retirement,  could  borrow  his  admir- 
able descriptions  of  real  life,  he  answered, 
'  from  the  human  heart ;  however  little  we 
examine  it,  we  shall  find  in  it  the  seeds  of 
every  passion.  When  I  compose  a  sermon,  I 
imagine  myself  consulted  upon  some  doubtful 
piece  of  business.  I  give  my  whole  applica- 
tion to  determine  the  person  who  has  recourse 
to  me,  to  act  the  good  and  proper  part.  1  ex- 
hort him,  I  urge  him,  and  I  quit  him  not  till 
he  has  yielded  to  my  persuasions' 

On  preaching  the  first  Advent  sermon  at 
Versailles,  Louis  XIV.  paid  the  following  mo§t 
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expressive  tribute  to  to  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence. '  Blather,  when  I  hear  others  preach, 
1  am  very  well  pleased  with  them  ;  when  I 
hear  you,  I  am  di>satisficd  with  myself.' 

The  first  time  he  preached  his  sermon  on 
the  small  number  of  the  elect,  the  v.-ho!e  au- 
dience were  at  a  certain  part  of  it  seized  with 
such  violent  emotion  that  almost  every  person 
half  rose  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  shake  off  the 
horror  of  being  one  of  the  cast-out  into  ever- 
lasting darkness. 

When  Baron,  the  actor,  came  from  hearing 
one  of  his  sermons,  '  Friend,'  said  he,  to  one 
of  the  same  profession  who  accompanied  him, 
'  here  i.s  an  onztor ;  we  are  only  actors' 


John  Knox. 

In  1565,  Lord  Darnley,  who  had  lately  mar- 
ried Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  consented,  at  the 
desire  of  his  friends,  to  go  arid  hear  Mr.  Knox 
preach,  in  hopes  thereby  of  conciliating  him  ; 
instead  of  which  he  took  occasion  to  declaim 
against  the  government  of  wicked  princes  who, 
for  the  sins  of  the  people,  are  sent  as  tyr.ants 
and  scourges  to  torment  them.  Darnley  com- 
plained of  the  insult  to  the  council,  who  inter- 
dicted the  preacher  from  the  use  of  his  pulpit 
for  several  days. 

'  Rigid  and  uncomplying  himself,'  says  Dr. 
Robertson,  '  he  showed  no  indulgence  to  the 
infirmities  of  others.  Regardless  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his 
admonitions  with  acrimony  and  vehemence, 
more  apt  to  irritate  than  to  reclaim.  Those 
very  qualities,  however,  which  now  render 
his  character  less  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be  the 
instrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the 
reformation  among  a  fierce  people ;  and  en- 
abled him  to  face  dangers  and  to  surmount 
opposition,  from  which  a  person  of  a  more 
gentle  spirit  would  have  been  apt  to  shrink 
back.' 


Bossuet. 

AVTien  Bossuet  was  a  very  young  preacher, 
the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  was  so  delighted  with 
him  that  he  wrote  in  his  own  name  to  his 
father,  the  Intendant  of  Soissons,  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  having  a  son  that  would  immor- 
talize himself  An  unbeliever  going  to  hear 
Bossuet  preach,  said,  on  entering  the  church, 
'This  is  the  preacher  for  me,  for  it  is  by  him 
alone  I  know  that  I  shall  be  converted,  if  ever 
I  am  so.'  Bossuet  pronounced  the  funeral 
oration  on  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  died 
so  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  court, 
of  which  she  was  the  glory  and  delight.  No 
person  better  possessed  the  talent  of  infusing 
into  the  soul  of  his  auditors  the  profound  sen- 
timents with  which  he  was  himself  penetrated. 
When  he  pronounced  these  words,  '  O  nuit 
desastreuse,  nuit  efiVoyable  !  011  retentit  tout- 
h-coup,  comme  un  eclat  de  tonnerre,  cctte 
nouvelle  ;  M\T>A.mv.  se  vieitri  !  Madame  est 
morte  !'  all  the  court  were  in  tears.  The  pa- 
thetic and  the  sublime  shone  equally  in  this 
discourse.    A  sensibility  more  sweet,  but  less 


sublime,  is  displayed  in  the  last  words  of  his 
funeral  oration  on  the  Great  Conde.  It  was 
with  this  fine  discourse  that  Bossuet  termi- 
nated his  career  of  eloquence.  He  concluded 
by  thus  apostrophising  the  hero  that  France 
mourned  :  '  Prince,  vous  mettrez  fui  a  tous 
ces  discours  !  Au  lieu  dcplorer  la  mort  des 
autres,  je  veu.v  de.sormais  apprendre  de  vous  a 
rendre  la  mienne  sainte  ;  heureux  si,  averti 
par  ces  cheveux  blancs,  du  compte  que  je  dois 
rendre  de  mon  administration,  je  reserve  au 
troupeau  que  je  dois  nourir  de  la  parole  de 
vie,  le  reste  d'une  voix  qui  tombc,  et  d'une 
ardcur  qui  s'etcint  !' 


Saurin. 

The  first  time  that  Abbadie,  the  celebrated 
Calvinist  minister,  heard  M.  Saurin  preach, 
■he  exclaimed,  '  Is  it  an  angel  or  a  man  that 
speaks?' 


Dr.  Barrow. 

Charles  II.  was  wont  in  his  humorous  way 
to  say  of  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Barrow,  that  '  he 
was  the  most  unfair  preacher  in  England, 
because  he  exhausted  every  subiect,  and 
left  no  room  for  others  to  come  after  him.' 
It  was  indeed  too  much  the  doctor's  way  ; 
when  he  got  hoJd  of  a  topig,  he  never  knew 
how  to  leave  anything  un.said  upon  it.  One 
of  his  best  discourses,  that  on  '  The  duty  and 
reward  of  bounty  to  the  poor,'  actually  took 
him  up  three  hours  and  a  half  in  delivering  ! 


Independence  of  the  Bar. 

So  low  in  point  of  independence  w.-is  the 
profession  of  the  bar  in  the  time  of  Henry  \T. 
that  m  the  case  respecting  precedence  between 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  Earl  Marshal, 
both  the  advocates  for  the  parties,  viz.,  Sir 
Walter  Beauchamp  (the  first  lawyer,  by-the- 
bye,  who  ever  wore  the  spurs  of  knighthood 
in  England)  and  Mr.  Roger  Hunt,  made  most 
humble  protestations,  each  entreating  the 
peer  against  whom  he  was  retained  not  to 
take  amiss  what  he  might  be  obliged  to  ad- 
vance on  the  part  of  his  client. 


]\Ir.  Hume,  speaking  of  a  later  period,  says, 
'  TUat  the  answers  given  into  court  by  the 
famous  Prynn  and  his  associates  were  so  full 
of  invectives  against  the  prelates,  '  that  no 
lawyer  could  be  prevailed  on  to  sign  them.' 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  lawyers 
allowed  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
menaces  of  the  court  from  defending  them  at 
all.  Mr.  Holt,  one  of  their  number,  signed 
Prynn's  answer,  and  was  told  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Finch  that  he  deserved  to  have  his 
gown  pulled  over  his  ears  for  drawing  it, 
though  It  contained  nothing  but  mere  expla- 
nations of  points  of  fact,  and  a  dry  recital  of 
acts  of  parliament  ;  and  afterwards,  when  it 
was  expunged  by  order  of  the  judges,  and 
another  prepared,   Mr.   Holt,   in  ijxcus^  for 
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not  signing  the  second,  being  appealed  to  by 
Prynn  in  open  court,  submissively  replied 
that  '  he  liitrst  not  set  his  hand  to  it  for  fear 
of  giving  their  honours  distaste.' 

Cromwell's  Chaplain. 

The  Rev.  John  Howe,  when  minister  of 
Great  Torrington,  in  Devonshire,  having  oc- 
casion to  take  a  journey  to  London,  went  as  a 
hearer  to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  Cromwell 
was  present ;  and  struck  with  his  demeanour 
and  person,  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  him, 
that  he  wished  to  .speak  with  him  when  tlio 
service  was  over.  In  the  course  of  the  inter- 
view the  Protector  desired  him  to  preach  be- 
fore him  the  following  Sunday,  ftlr.  Howe 
requested  to  be  excused,  but  Cromwell 
was  not  to  be  denied.  l\Ir.  Howe  pre.ached 
accordingly,  and  the  Protector  was  so  pleased 
with  him  that  he  immediately  appointed 
him  his  domestic  ch.aplain.  To  some  of  the 
peculiar  notions  of  Cromwell  JMr.  Howe 
could  not,  however,  .assent  ;  and  in  one  par- 
ticular instance  he  had  the  boldness  to  preach 
against  them  in  his  presence,  believing  that 
they  might  lead  to  practical  ill  consequences. 
The  friends  of  the  preacher  were  alarmed  for 
him  ;  and  one  of  them  predicted  that  he  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  regain 
his  favour.  '  I  have,'  said  the  worthy  man, 
'  discharged  my  conscience,  and  the  event 
must  be  left  to  God.'  From  this  period  the 
friendship  of  Cromwell  was  less  ardent,  and 
his  manners  cool  and  reserved  ;  but  he  never 
took  any  notice  of  the  subject. 

The  Long  Parliament. 

There  perhajDs  was  no  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Piritish  senate,  in  which  our  senators 
more  nearly  approached  the  nervous  elo- 
quence of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  than 
during  the  sitting  of  the  long  parliament. 
The  language  was  clear  and  copious,  and  often 
displayed  strong  marks  of  the  most  animated 
eloquence.  In  one  of  the  debates  at  this 
period,  the  lord  keeper.  Finch,  having  ob- 
served, '  That  whatever  supplies  had  been 
raised  from  the  subject,  had  been  again  re- 
stored to  them  in  fructifying  showers  ;'  to  this 
remark  Lord  Digby  very  spiritedly  answered, 
'  It  has  been  a  frequent  metaphor  with  these 
ministerial  oppressors,  that  whatever  supplies 
have  been  raised  from  the  subject,  have  been 
.again  restored  to  them  in  fructifying  showers ; 
but  it  has  been  in  hail-stoties  and  mildews, 
to  wither  our  hopes,  and  batter  and  prostrate 
our  affections.' 


Audi  Alteram  Partem. 

'  In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
Hut,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice. 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil !' 

Merch.^nt  of  Venice. 

James  the  First,  soon  after  his  accession  to 

the  English  throne,  was  present  in  a  court  of 

justice,  to  observe  the  pleadings  in  a  cause  of 

some   consequeiice.      The   counsel   for   the 


plaintiff  having  finished,  the  king  was  so  per- 
fectly satisfied,  that  he  exclaimed,  '  'Tis  a 
plain  case !'  and  was  about  to  leave  the  court. 
Being  persuaded,  however,  to  stay  and  hear 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  the  pleaders 
fur  the  defendant  made  the  case  no  less  plain 
on  their  side.  On  this,  the  monarch  rose  and 
departed  in  a  great  passion,  exclaiming,  '  They 
are  all  rogues  alike  !' 


Fletcher  of  Salton. 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  allowed  to  have  been  by  far 
the  finest  speaker  in  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land at  the  time  of  the  union.  He  was  re- 
markable for  a  close  and  nervous  eloquence, 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  it.  To  an  uncommon  elevation  of 
mind,  he  added  a  warmth  of  temper  which 
would  suffer  him  to  brook  from  no  man,  or  in 
any  place,  the  slightest  indignity.  Of  this  he 
exhibited  on  one  occasion  an  eminent  proof. 
The  Earl  of  Stair,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Minister  for  Scotland,  having  in  the  heat  of 
debate  used  an  improper  expression  against 
Mr.  Fletcher,  he  .seized  the  lord  by  his  robe, 
and  insisted  upon  immediate  and  public  .satis- 
faction. The  Earl  was  instantly  obliged  to 
beg  his  pardon  in  presence  of  parliament. 


Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

The  author  of  the  Characteristics,  when 
Lord  Ashley,  and  soon  after  he  had  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  rose  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  act  '  for  granting  counsel  to 
prisoners  in  cases  of  high  treason  ;'  but  found 
himself  so  embarrassed,  that  he  was  unable  to 
express  his  sentiments.  The  house  cheered 
him  ;  and,  recovering  from  his  confusion,  he 
very  happily  converted  the  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  of  his  own  situation  in  favour 
of  the  bill.  '  If  I,  sir,'  said  he  addressing  the 
speaker,  '  if  I,  who  rise  only  to  offer  my 
opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  so 
confounded  that  I  am  unable  to  express  the 
least  of  what  I  intended  to  say,  what  must 
the  condition  of  that  man  be,  who,  without 
any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life  ?' 


Royal  Commissioner. 

A  singular  specimen  of  parliamentary  elo- 
quence, at  a  very  early  period  of  English 
history,  is  furnished  in  the  speech  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  in  1377,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years.  The  cause  of  the  sum- 
mons was  declared  by  the  archbishop  in  a 
speech  beginning  with  this  text,  rex  tuns 
voiit  tibi;  which  subject  he  divided  into 
three  parts,  saying,  '  That  for  three  causes 
every  friend  ought  to  be  welcome  to  ant5ther  : 
first,  if  he  came  to  rejoice  or  be  merry  with 
his  friend,  for  any  singular  benefit  or  good 
hap  that  had  befallen  him :  and,  therefore, 
niade  use  of  this  odd  expressior),  for  a  male 
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friend  :  ct  c.xulta'.nt  in/aiis  in  ntero  ejus. 
The  next  was,  if  the  said  friend  came  to  com- 
f(irt  another  in  adversity,  as  is  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job.  And  the  last,  for  trying  his 
friend  in  the  time  of  adversity,  according  to 
the  Scripture,  in  necessitate probabitei'ainiciis. 
To  this  preface  he  appHed,  '  That  the  king, 
their  undoubted  liege  lord,  was  now  come 
unto  them,  not  for  one,  but  for  all  the  three 
causes.  For  the  Jirst,  to  rejoice  with  them 
in  the  great  providence  and  grace  of  God,  by 
sending  his  person  amongst  them  ;  not  by  any 
collateral  means,  or  election,  but  by  special 
descent  of  inheritance  :  and  for  their  good 
wills  towards  him,  he  was,  therefore,  come  to 
give  them  thanks.  For  the  second,  to  visit 
and  comfort  them  in  their  necessities  and  ad- 
versities he  was  also  come,  not  only  for  the 
death  of  the  noble  King  Edward,  and  the 
prince,  his  son,  but  also  for  the  great  losses 
which  they  had  sustained  on  the  sea  coasts, 
and  elsewhere,  within  the  realm,  by  their 
enemies,  whereunto  he  was  now  come,  not 
only  to  proffer  himself  in  aid,  but  to  confirm 
all  their  liberties  :  to  maintain  the  laws  and 
peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  to  redress  all  that 
was  to  the  contrary.  Thirdly,  to  try  or  assay 
them,  he  was  also  come  to  advise  and  counsel 
with  them  for  suppressing  the  enemy;  and  to 
require  an  aid  of  them,  without  which  they 
could  not  perform  the  same.  For  all  which 
reasons,  he  desires  them  to  consult  together.' 


Bishop  Merks. 

When  Richard  II.  had  been  deposed  by  the 
usurpation  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.,  the  House  of  Peers  de- 
creed, that  he  should  be  '  put  under  a  safe 
and  secret  guard,  and  in  such  a  place,  where 
no  concourse  of  people  might  resort  to  him.' 
The  only  man,  either  in  the  clergy  or  laity, 
that  had  the  courage  to  oppose  this  usurpation 
at  the  time,  was  Thomas  Merks,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  speaking  of 
this  prelate,  says,  that  '  he  was  the  only 
honest  man  in  this  parliament,  who  scorned 
his  life  and  fortune,  in  respect  to  his  sove- 
reign's right,  and  his  own  allegiance.'  This 
prelate  suffered  dearly  for  his  integrity ;  for 
he  was  instantly  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and 
suffered  long  imprisonment  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  his  order,  which  was  then  held  in- 
violable, he  would  have  died  the  death  of  a 
traitor.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  passages  of  this  eloquent  speech. 

'  But,  alas  !  good  King  Richard,  why  such 
cruelty  ?  What  such  impiety  hath  he  ever 
committed?  Examine  rightly  those  imputa- 
tions which  are  laid  against  him,  without  any 
false  circumstance  of  aggravation,  and  you 
shall  find  nothing  objected,  either  of  any 
truth,  or  of  great  moment.  It  may  be  that 
many  errors  and  oversights  have  escaped 
him,  yet  none  so  grievous  to  be  termed 
tyranny  ;  as  proceeding  rather  from  unex- 
perienced ignorance,  or  corrupt  counsel,  than 
from  any  natural  or  wilful  malice  Oh  !  how 
(ihall  ihc  world  be   pcstcrgd  with   tyrants,  if 


subjects  may  rebel  upon  every  pretence  of 
tyranny  ?  How  many  good  princes  shall 
daily  be  suppressed  by  those  whom  they 
ought  to  be  supported?  If  they  levy  a  .sub- 
sidy, or  any  other  taxation,  it  shall  be  claimed 
oppression :  if  they  put  any  to  death  for 
traitorous  attempts  against  their  persons,  it 
shall  be  exclaimed  cruelty  ;  if  they  do  any- 
thing against  the  lust  and  liking  of  the  people, 
it  shall  be  proclaimed  tyranny.'  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  the  duke  whom  they 
called  king,  had  more  offended  against  the 
king  and  the  realm  than  Richard  had  done  ; 
and  conjured  the  house,  that  '  if  this  injury 
and  this  perjury  doth  nothing  more  as  yet, 
let  both  our  private  and  common  dangers 
somewhat  withdraw  us  from  these  violent 
proceedings.'  

Queen  Elizabeth. 

When  England  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  '  invincible  armada '  of  Spain,  and 
a  camp  was  formed  at  Tilbury,  of  twenty- 
three  thousand  men,  to  protect  the  capital,  on 
this  memorable  and  momentous  occasion. 
Queen  Elizabeth  resolved  to  visit  in  person 
the  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  her 
troops.  Like  a  second  Boadicea,  armed  for 
defence  against  the  invader  of  her  country, 
she  appeared  at  once  the  warrior  and  the 
queen  ;  the  sacred  feelings  of  the  moment, 
superior  to  all  the  artifices  of  royal  dignity, 
and  the  tricks  of  royal  condescension,  inspired 
her  with  that  impressive  earnestness  of  look, 
of  words,  of  gesture,  which  alone  is  truly 
dignified,  and  truly  eloquent. 

Mounted  on  a  noble  charger,  with  a  gene- 
ral's truncheon  in  her  hand,  a  corslet  of 
polished  steel  laced  on  over  her  magnificent 
apparel,  and  a  page  in  attendance  bearing 
her  white  plumed  helmet,  she  rode,  bare- 
headed, from  rank  to  rask,  with  a  courageous 
deportment,  and  smiling  countenance ;  and 
amid  the  affectionate  plaudits,  and  shouts  of 
military  ardour,  which  burst  from  the  ani- 
mated and  admiring  soldiery,  she  addressed 
them  in  the  following  short  but  spirited 
harangue. 

'  My  loving  prople,  I  have  been  persuaded 
by  some  that  are  careful  of  my  safety,  to 
take  heed  how  I  committed  myself  to  armed 
multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery.  But  I  tell 
you,  that  I  would  not  desire  to  live  to  dis- 
trust my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let 
tyrants  fear  ;  I  have  so  behaved  myself,  that 
under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good 
will  of  mV  subjects.  Wherefore,  I  am  come 
among  you  at  this  time  but  for  my  recreation 
and  pleasure,  being  resolved,  in  the  mid.st  and 
heart  of  the  battle  to  live  and  die  amongst  you 
all  ;  to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and  for  my  king- 
dom, and  for  my  people,  mine  honour  and  my 
blood  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  body 
but  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have 
the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king 
of  England  too  ;  and  take  foul  scorn  that 
Parma,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare 
to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm.     lo  the; 
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which,  Bather  than  any  dishonour  shall  grow 
])>■  me,  I  myself  will  venture  my  royal  blood. 
1  invself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  re- 
w.irder  of  your  virtue  in  the  field.  I  know 
th.it  already  for  your  forwardness  you  have 
deserved  reward,  and  crowns  ;  and  I  assure 
vou,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  you  shall  not 
f.iil  of  them.  In  the  meantime,  my  lieutenant- 
general  shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never 
prince  commanded  a  more  noble  or  worthy 
subject  :  not  doubting,  but  by  your  concord 
in  the  camp,  and  valour  in  the  field,  and  your 
obedience  to  myself  .and  my  general,  we  .shall 
shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over  those 
enemies  of  my  God  and  of  my  kingdom.' 

As  the  preceding  speech  differs  in  some 
>>  ^nts  from  the  copy  of  it  already  printed,  it 
may  '^e  neces.sarj'  to  state,  that  it  has  been 
faithfully  transcribed  from  No.  6798  of  the 
Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  jMuseum,  the 
orthography  alone  being  corrected.  It  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  '  Gathered  by  on  yt 
heard  itt,  and  was  commanded  to  utter  itt  to 
ye  whole  army  ye  next  day,  to  send  itt 
gathered  to  ye  queen  herself 


During  the  summer  of  1597,  a  Polish  am- 
bass.ador  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  in  the 
si.xty-fourth  j-ear  of  her  age,  to  complain  of 
an  invasion  of  neutral  rights.  Speed,  the 
ablest  of  our  chroniclers,  gives  at  length  her 
extempore  Latin  reply  to  the  harangue  of  the 
ambassador,  adding,  in  his  quaint  but  expres- 
sive phrase,  that  she,  '  Thus  lion-like  rising, 
dainited  the  male  pert  orator  no  less  with  her 
stately  port  and  majestical  deporture,  than 
with  the  tartness  of  her  princely  cheeks  :  and 
turning  to  the  train  of  her  attendants,  thus 
.said,  '  — 's  death,  my  lords,  I  have  been  in- 
formed this  day  to  scour  up  my  old  Latin, 
that  hath  laid  so  long  in  rusting  !' ' 

In  a  volume  of  the  Harleian  I\ISS.,  No. 
6798,  there  is  a  copy  of  this  celebrated  speech 
as  delivered  in  Latin,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Harry  Capel.     It  is  as  follows  : 

'  The  answer  of  the  queene,  to  the  orator 
of  the  Kinge  of  Polonia,  the  25th  day  of 
July.  1597. 

'  Oh,  how  I  was  beguiled  I  I  expected  an 
ambassador,  but  you  have  brought  me  a  com- 
plaint. I  understand  by  my  letters  you  were 
an  ambassador,  but  I  have  foimde  you  an 
heralde.  I  never  in  my  life  hearde  such  an 
orator.  I  cannot  but  admire  so  great  and  so 
strange  boldness  in  an  open  assembly,  and  I 
can  hardly  be  induced  to  believe,  that  your 
kinge  himselfe,  if  he  had  hither  arrived  unto 
our  presence,  woulde  ever  entertaine  such 
wordes,  so  rudely  attired,  into  his  mouthe  ; 
otherwise  if  this  your  oration  cancell  itselfe 
within  the  limits  of  his  commandement, 
whereof  I  am  halfe  afrayde'  must  needes  im- 
pute it  unto  this,  that  sith  your  prince's  head 
is  not  as  yet  seasoned  with  grey  haires,  as 
also  challenging  the  right  of  his  government, 
not  by  any  lawfull  descent,  but  by  a  favour- 
able election,  and  as  yet  but  lately  invested 
with  the  Polonian  diademe,  he  cannot  fathome 
Vh§  hidden  mysterj'  of  managinge  these  state 


matters  with  other  princes  so  perfectly  as 
either  his  predecessors  have  to  us  performed, 
or  those  that  are  afterwarde  themselves  to  be 
inthroned  in  his  kingdume  may  pcradventure 
obser\'e.  And  to  approache  a  httle  nearer 
unto  you,  you  seeme  to  have  tossed  many 
volumes,  yet  scarcely  with  your  forefinger  to 
have  touched  any  treatises  of  kings :  but 
rather  to  be  a  very  raw  scholar  in  judginge  of 
princes'  behaviour,  nay,  even  in  that  which 
your  mother  Nature,  or  the  accustomed  law 
of  all  nations,  might  have  taught  you,  that 
when  princes  are  up  in  amies,  it  is  no  point  of 
injustice  for  the  one  to  arre.st  the  other,  his 
warlike  compliments,  not  regardinge  then  the 
place  from  whence  they  came,  and  to  carry  a 
provident  eye,  lest  pcradventure  they  might 
returne  to  his  owne  damage.  This  is  I  .say 
that  same  law  of  nature  and  of  all  nations. 
Whereas  you  make  intention  of  the  new  al- 
liance contracted  with  the  house  of  Austria  ; 
wherein  you  secure  to  repose  great  confi- 
dence ;  you  are  not  ignorant,  that  out  of  that 
stocke  some  have  sprange  out,  which  would 
have  disrobed  your  kinge  of  all  kingly  au- 
thority. As  to  the  rest  to  which  this  place 
and  tyme  seem  to  deny  an  ansv.ere,  because 
they  are  many  in  number,  and  those  also 
severally  to  be  examined,  you  shall  attende 
the  determination  of  certayne  of  my  counsell 
assigned  by  mee  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  mean  tyme  content  yourself,  and  trouble 
me  no  more." 


jNIargaret  Lambrun. 

The  death  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  so 
affected  one  of  her  retinue,  that  he  died  soon 
after  of  grief,  leaving  his  widow,  Margaret 
Lambrun,  who  became  so  infuriated  in  conse- 
quence, that  she  resolved  to  revenge  the  death 
of  both  upon  the  person  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
To  accomplish  her  purpose,  she  dressed  her- 
self as  a  man,  assumed  the  name  of  Anthony 
Spark,  and  attended  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth 
with  a  pair  of  pistols,  with  one  of  which  she 
intended  to  kill  the  queen,  and  with  the  other 
to  shoot  herself,  should  she  be  discovered. 
One  day,  as  she  was  pushing  through  the 
crowd  in  order  to  get  to  her  majesty,  she  ac- 
cidentally dropped  one  of  her  pistols.  This 
being  observed  by  one  of  the  guards,  she  was 
immediately  seized.  The  queen  interfered, 
and  desired  to  examine  the  culprit.  She  ac- 
cordingly demanded  her  name  :  to  which 
-Margaret,  with  undaunted  resolution,  replied, 
'  Madame,  though  I  appear  before  you  in  this 
garb,  yet  I  am  a  woman.  ]My  name  is  Mar- 
garet Lambrun.  I  was  several  years  in  the 
service  of  Mary,  a  queen  whom  you  have  un- 
justly put  to  death,  and  thereby  deprived  me 
of  the  best  of  husbands,  who  could  not  survive 
that  bloody  catastrophe  of  his  innocent  mis- 
tress. His  memorj'  is  hardly  more  dear  to 
me  than  that  of  my  injured  queen  :  and  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  I  determined  to 
revenge  their  death  upon  you.  Many,  but 
fruitless,  were  the  attempts  made  to  divert 
me  from  my  purpose.  I  found  my.self  con- 
strained to  prove  by  experience  the  truth  of 
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the  maxim,  that  neither  reason  nor  force  can 
liindcr  a  woman  from  vengeance,  when  she  is 
impelled  to  it  by  love.' 

Highly  as  the  queen  had  cause  to  resent 
this  speech,  she  heard  it  with  coolness  and 
moderation.  '  You  are  persuaded,  then,' 
said  her  majesty,  '  that  in  this  step  j'ou  have 
done  nothing  but  what  your  duty  required. 
What  think  you  is  my  duty  to  you  ?'  '  Is  that 
question  put  in  the  character  of  a  queen,  or 
that  of  a  judge?'  inquired  Margaret,  with  the 
same  intrepid  firmness.  Elizabeth  professed 
to  her  it  was  in  that  of  a  queen.  '  Then,' 
continued  Lambrun,  '  it  is  your  majesty's 
duty  to  grant  me  a  pardon.'  '  But  what 
security,'  demanded  the  queen,  '  can  you 
give  me,  that  you  will  not  make  the  like 
attempt  upon  some  future  occasion  ?'  '  A 
favour  ceases  to  be  one,  madam,'  replied 
INIargaret,  '  when  it  is  yielded  under  .such  re- 
straints ;  in  doing  .so,  your  majesty  would  act 
against  me  as  a  judge.' 

Elizabeth,  turning  to  her  courtiers,  ex- 
claimed, '  I  have  been  a  queen  thirty  years  ; 
I  never  had  such  a  lecture  read  to  me  before.' 
She  then  immediately  granted  an  imcondi- 
tional  pardon  to  JMargaret  Lambrun,  though 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  her  council. 


Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing 
triumphs  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  this  country, 
was  displaj'ed  in  the  case  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton,  accused  of  high  treason  in 
1554.  He  was  indicted  for  being  concerned 
in  Wj-att's  rebellion,  and  was  brought  to  trial 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bromley,  and  a 
special  commission  of  privy  counsellors, 
judges,  and  crown  lawyers.  He  had  been  in 
close  confinement  for  fifty-eight  days,  without 
any  of  his  friends  being  allowed  access  to 
him,  or  any  assistance  of  counsel,  which  was 
never  then  permitted.  Sir  Nicholas  was  no 
lawyer  by  profession  :  yet  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages he  made  a  defence  not  only  dis- 
guished  for  its  plain  good  sense  and  strong 
reasoning,  but  incomparably  more  learned  as 
a  legal  argument,  than  anything  that  was 
urged  against  him  by  the  united  knowledge 
of  the  bench  and  bar.  Li  every  question  of 
law  that  occurred,  he  bafiled  the  whole  host 
<if  lawyers  oppo.sed  to  him  ;  and  the  judges 
got  at  last  so  irritated,  that  they  made  an  at- 
tempt to  put  him  to  silence,  by  refusing  to  order 
certain  statutes  which  he  called  for  to  be  read. 
To  their  astoni.shment,  however,  he  repeated 
them  with  perfect  accuracy,  after  complaining 
indignantly,  that  instead  of  law,  they  gave 
him  '  only  the  form  and  image  of  law.'  When 
he  had  finished,  the  chief  justice  exclaimed 
with  surprise,  '  why  do  not  you  of  the  queen's 
learned  counsel  answer  him  ?  Methinks, 
Throckmorton,  you  need  not  have  the  statutes, 
for  you  have  them  perfectly.'  When  the 
judges  quoted  cases  against  him,  he  retorted 
others  in  which  the.se  had  been  condemned  as 
erroneous  ;  till  Sergeant  Stanford  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  peevishly  remarked,  that  if  he 


had  known  the  prisoner  was  so  well  furnished 
with  cases,  he  would  have  come  better  pre- 
pared. Throckmorton  coolly  replied,  that  he 
had  no  law,  but  what  he  had  learned  from 
Mr.  Sergeant  Stanford  himself,  when  attend- 
ing in  parliament.  At  length  Griffin,  the  at- 
torney-general, fairly  lost  all  patience  at  the 
dexterity  and  acuteness  displayed  by  the 
prisoner,  and  called  out,  '  I  pray  you,  my 
lords,  that  be  the  queen's  commissioners,  suffer 
not  the  prisoner  to  use  the  queen's  counsel 
thus  :  I  was  never  interrupted  thus  in  my 
life,  nor  I  never  knew  any  thus  suffered  to  talk 
as  this  prisoner  is  suffered  ;  some  of  us  will 
come  no  more  at  the  bar,  an  we  be  thus 
handled.' 

The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner  ;  for  which 
(such  was  the  degree  of  freedom  then  in  Eng- 
land) they  were  immediately  imprisoned  ;  and 
those  who  did  not  make  due  acknowledgment 
of  their  fault  in  deciding  according  to  their 
consciences,  were  afterwards  heavily  fined  by 
the  Star  Chamber,  even  to  the  ruin  of  .some  of 
them,  particularly  the  foreman  and  another, 
who  lay  in  jail  eight  months. 


Long  Speeches. 

His  late  majesty  ob5er\'ed  one  day  to  a 
gentleman  of  high  literary  character,  and  of 
distinguished  political  reputation,  that  oratorj* 
in  this  country  was  carried  to  a  height  far 
beyond  its  real  use  ;  and  that  the  desire  of 
excelling  in  this  accomplishment,  made  many 
young  men  of  genius  neglect  the  more  solid 
branches  of  knowledge.  '  I  am  sure,'  said 
his  majesty,  'that  the  r.age  for  public  speak- 
ing, and  the  extravagant  length  to  which 
some  of  our  most  popular  orators  carry  their 
harangues  in  parliament,  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  national  business,  and  I  wish  that  in 
the  end  it  may  not  prove  injurious  to  the 
public  peace.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
opinion  of  the  king  agrees  exactly  with  that  of 
Aristotle,  who  .says,  '  Nothing  so  eflfectually 
contributes  to  the  ruin  of  popular  governments, 
as  the  petulance  of  their  orators.'  'Polit. 
lib.  V.) 


Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

In  the  debate  relative  to  the  impeachment 
of  the  treasurer,  tlie  Earl  of  Danby,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  1678,  several  noblemen  spoke 
very  warmly  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  among  others,  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  a 
nobleman  who  had  never  opened  his  lips 
Ijefore  iu  the  house.  Having  been  dining 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  th«  ISuke 
(who  intended  no  favour  to  the  treasurer,  but 
only  ridicule,  had  got  the  earl  to  promise, 
before  he  went  to  the  house,  that  he  would 
speak  upon  any  subject  that  should  offer  itself. 
Accordingly  he  rose  in  the  debate,  and  spoke 
as  follows :  '  My  lords,  I  understand  but  little 
Latin,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  English  History, 
from  which  I  have  learnt  the  mischiefs  of  such 
kinds  of  prosecutions  as  these,  and  the  ill  fate 
of  the  prosecutors.     I  could  Ijring  many  iiv 
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stances,  and  those  ver>'  ancient  :  but,  my 
lords,  I  shall  go  no  farther  back  than  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  at 
which  time  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  run  down 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I\Iy  Lord  Bacon  he 
ran  down  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  your  lord- 
ships know  what  became  of  Lord  Bacon. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  he  ran  down  my 
Lord  Bacon,  and  your  lordships  know  what 
happened  to  the  Duke  of  Buckuigham.  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford, ran  down  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
you  all  know  what  became  of  him.  Sir  Harry 
Vane  he  ran  down  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  and 
your  lordships  know  what  became  of  Sir 
ilarry  Vane.  Chancellor  Hyde  he  ran  down 
Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  your  lordships  know 
what  became  of  the  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  now  Earl  of  Danby,  ran  down 
Chancellor  Hyde ;  but  what  will  become  of 
the  Earl  of  Danby,  your  lordships  best  can 
tell.  But  let  me  see  that  man  that  dare  run 
the  Earl  of  Danby  down,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  what  will  become  of  him.' 

This  speech  being  delivered  with  remarkable 
humour  and  tone,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
both  surprised  and  disappointed,  cried  out, 
'  The  man  is  inspired,  and  claret  has  done  the 
business.'  The  majority,  however,  were 
against  the  commitment. 


Reporters. 

Wicn  the  ta.x  on  newspapers,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt  in  17S9,  was  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Drake  said  that  he 
di.sliked  the  tax,  and  would  oppose  it  from  a 
motive  of  gratitude.  '  The  gentlemen  con- 
cerned in  writing  for  them,  had  been  particu- 
larly kind  to  him.  They  had  made  him  de- 
liver many  well-shapen  speeches,  though  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  never  spoke  so 
well  in  his  whole  life.' 

Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down. 

This  eloquent  prelate,  from  the  fertility  of 
his  mind  and  the  extent  of  his  imagination, 
has  been  styled  the  Shakspcare  of  Divines. 
His  sermons  abound  with  some  of  the  most  bril- 
liant pas.sages,  and  embrace  such  a  variety  of 
matter,  .and  such  a  mass  of  knowledge  and  of 
learning,  that  evoo  the  acute  Bishop  Warbur- 
lon  said  of  him,  '  I  can  fathom  the  understand- 
ings of  most  men,  yet  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
cm  always  fathom  the  understanding  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.'  His  comparison  between  a  married 
and  .single  life,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Blessed- 
ne.ss  of  Marriage,  is  rich  in  tender  senti- 
ments, and  exquisitely  elegant  imagerj'. 
'Marriage,'  .says  the  bishop,  'is  the  mother 
of  the  world,  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and 
fills  cities,  churches,  and  even  heaven  itself. 
Celibacy,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple, 
dwells  in  a  perpetual  sweetness  ;  but  sits 
alone,  and  is  confined,  and  dies  in  singularity ; 
but  marriage,  like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a 
house  and  gathers  sweetness  from  every 
flower,  an4  labours  and  unites  into  societies 


and  republics ;  and  sends  out  colonies,  and 
fills  the  world  with  delicacies ;  and  obeys  their 
king,  keeps  order,  and  exercises  many 
virtues,  and  promotes  the  interest  of  man- 
kind ;  and  is  that  state  of  things  to  which 
God  haih  designed  the  present  constitution  of 
the  world.  iNIarriage  hath  in  it  the  labour  of 
love,  and  the  delicacies  of  friendship ;  the 
blessings  of  society,  and  the  union  of  hands 
and  hearts.  It  hath  in  it  less  of  beauty,  but 
more  of  safety,  than  a  single  life  ;  it  is  more 
merry  and  more  .sad  ;  is  fuller  of  joys  and 
fuller  of  sorrow  ;  it  lies  under  more  burthens, 
but  IS  supported  by  all  the  strength  of  love 
and  charity ;  and  these  burthens  arc  de- 
lightful.' 


Bishop  Atterbury. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Occasional  Conformity 
and  Schism  BilU  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
December,  T71S,  they  were  verj'  warmly  op- 
posed by  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rocliester,  who 
said,  '  he  had  prophecied  last  winter  this  bill 
would  be  attempted  in  the  present  session, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  find  he  had  proved  a  true 
prophet.'  Lord  Coningsby,  who  always  spoke 
in  a  passion,  rose  immediatelj'  after  the  bishop, 
and  remarked,  that  '  one  of  the  right  reverends 
had  set  himself  forth  as  a  prophet  ;  but  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  know  what  prophet  to  liken 
him  to,  unless  to  that  famous  prophet  Balaam, 
who  was  reproved  by  his  own  ass.'  The 
bishop,  in  reply,  with  great  wit  and  calmness 
e.xpo.sed  his  rude  attack,  concluding  in  these 
words  :  '  Since  the  noble  lord  hath  discovered 
in  our  manners  such  a  similitude,  I  am  wall 
content  to  be  compared  to  the  prophet  BaLaam ; 
but,  my  lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  out 
the  other  part  of  the  parallel.  I  am  sure  that 
I  have  been  reproved  by  nobody  but  his  lord- 
ship.' From  that  day  forth,  Lord  Coningsby 
was  called  '  Atterbury 's  P.ad.' 

Logan,  the  Indian. 

Logan,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  who  had 
long  been  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  English, 
and  had  often  distinguished  himself  in  their 
service,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  who 
hesitated  whether  he  should  be  tried  by  .a 
court  martial  as  a  soldier,  or  at  the  criminal 
bar  for  high  treason.  Logan  interrupted  their 
deliberations,  and  stated  to  the  assembly,  tliat 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  him  ;  '  that  he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Engl.and, 
being  an  Indian  chief,  independent  of  every 
nation.'  In  answer  to  their  inquiries,  as  to 
his  motives  for  taking  up  arms  ag.ainst  the 
English,  he  thus  addressed  the  assembly  : 

'  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever 
he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  I  gave 
him  not  meat '!  if  ever  he  came  cold  or  naked, 
and  I  gave  him  not  clothing  ?  During  the  last 
long  and  bloody  w-ar,  Logan  remained  idle  in 
his  tent,  an  advocate  for  peace  ;  nay,  such  was 
my  love  for  the  whites,  that  those  of  my  own 
country  pointed  at  me,  as  they  passed  by,  and 
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s;ii(l,  Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.  I  had 
ever  thought  to  hve  with  you.  but  for  the  inju- 
ries of  one  man.  Colonel  Cressop,  the  last 
.spring,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  cut  off 
all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  sparing  even 
my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a 
drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I 
have  .sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  1  have 
fully  glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country-, 
I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  har- 
bour the  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear. 
Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  his 
heel  to  save  his  life.  WTio  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan  ?     Not  one.' 

This  pathetic  and  affecting  speech  touched 
the  sensibility  of  all  who  heard  him.  The 
General  Assembly  applauded  his  noble  senti- 
ments, and  immediately  .set  him  at  liberty. 
Every  house  in  Virginia  vied  with  each  other 
which  should  entertain  him  the  best,  or  show 
him  the  most  respect ;  and  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  loaded  with  presents  and 
honours. 


Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  one  of  his 
.speeches  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  reign 
of  George  the  First,  said,  '  My  lords,  there 
was  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  favourite  minis- 
ter, by  name  Scjanus :  the  first  step  he  took 
was  to  wean  the  emperor's  affections  from  his 
son  ;  the  next,  to  carry  the  emperor  abroad : 
and  so  Rome  was  ruined.'  To  which  Lord 
Stanhope  replied,  '  That  the  Romans  were 
most  certainly  a  great  people,  and  furnished 
many  illustrious  examples  in  their  history, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  read  :  and  which 
he  made  no  doubt  the  noble  peer  who  spoke 
last  had  done.  The  Romans  were  likewise 
imiversally  allowed  to  be  a  wise  people  :  and 
they  showed  themselves  to  be  so  in  nothing 
more  than  by  debarring  young  noblemen  from 
speaking  in  the  .senate,  till  they  imderstood 
good  manners  and  propriety  of  language  ;  and 
as  the  duke  had  quoted  an  instance  from  their 
history  of  a  bad  minister,  he  begged  leave  to 
quote  from  the  same  history  an  instance  of  a 
great  man,  a  jiatriot  of  his  country,  who  had 
a  son  so  profligate,  that  he  would  have  be- 
trayed the  liberties  of  it,  on  which  account  his 
father  himself  (the  elder  Brutus)  had  him 
whipped  to  death  '' 

Frederic  the  Great. 

Frederic  the  Great  being  informed  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable learning  and  piety,  determined  to 
.select  a  successor  with  the  .same  qualifications, 
and  took  the  following  method  of  ascertaining 
the  merit  of  one  of  tlie  numerous  candidates 
frir  the  appointment.  He  told  the  applicant 
that  he  would  furnish  him  with  a  text  the 
following  Sunday,  when  he  w\as  to  preach  at 
the  Royal  Chapel.  The  morning  came,  and 
the  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  king 
anivcd  at  the  end  of  the  prayers  ;  and  on  the 


candidate  ascending  the  pulpit,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  sealed  paper  by  one  of  his  ma- 
jesty's aides-de-camp.  The  preacher  opened 
it,  and  found  nothing  written.  He  did  not 
however  lose  his  presence  of  mind  :  but  turning 
the  paper  on  both  sides,  he  said,  'My  brethren, 
here  is  nothing,  and  there  is  nothing  :  out  of 
nothing  God  created  all  things ;'  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  a  most  eloquent  discourse  on  the 
wonders  of  the  creation. 


Sir  Thomas  Sewell. 

Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who  usually  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
his  great  wig,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  on  the  illegality  of  general 
warrants  in  1764,  because  that  such  adjourn- 
ment, though  short,  would  afford  him  an 
opportunity  to  examine  his  books  and  authori- 
ties upon  the  subject,  and  he  should  then  be 
prepared  with  an  opinion  upon  it :  which  at 
pre.sent  he  was  not.'  Upon  the  adjourned  de- 
bate, the  same  gentleman  said,  that  '  he  had 
that  verv'  morning  turned  the  whole  matter 
over  in  his  mind  as  he  lay  upon  his  pillow,  and 
after  ruminating  and  considering  upon  it  a 
good  deal,  he  could  not  help  declaring,  that  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion  as  before.'  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  on  this,  started  up,  and 
.said,  '  He  was  verj'  sorry  to  find  that  what  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  found  in  his 
night-cap,  he  had  lost  in  his  periwig." 


Patrick  Henry. 


When  Patrick  Henrj%  who  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  ball  of  the  American  revolution, 
introduced  his  celebrated  resolution  on  the 
Stamp  Act  into  the  House  of  Burges.ses  of 
Virginia  (May,  1765!,  he  exclaimed,  when 
descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious 
act,  '  Cajsar  h.ul  his  Brutus  ;  Charles  the  First 
his  Cromwell  :  and  George  the  Third ' — Trea- 
son 1'  cried  the  speaker :  '  treason  1  treason  !" 
echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was 
one  of  those  trying  mcmicnts  which  arc  deci- 
sive of  character.  Henry  faltered  not  for  .an 
instant :  but  rising  to  a.  loftier  attitude,  and 
fixing  on  the  speaker  an  eye  Hashing  with  fire, 
continued,  "  may  profit  by  their  i:r,iij/ple."  If 
this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.' 


Tecum.seh. 

The  Indian  warrior  Tecumseh,  who  fell  in 
the  late  American  war,  was  not  only  an  ac- 
complished military  commander,  but  also  ,1 
great  natural  statesman  and  orator.  Among 
the  many  strange,  and  some  strongly  charac- 
teristic, events  in  his  life,  the  council  which  the 
American  General  Harrison  held  with  the 
Indians  at  Vincennes,  in  1811,  affords  .an  ad- 
mirable instance  of  the  sublimity  which  some- 
times distinguished  his  eloquence.  The  chiefs 
of  .some  tribes  h.ad  come  to  complain  of  a 
purchase  of  lands  which  had  been  made  from 
the  Kickafous.  This  council  effected  nothing, 
but  broke  up  in  confusion,  in  consequence  of 
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Tecumseh  having  called  General  Harrison  a 
liar.'  It  was  in  the  progres.-;  of  the  long  talks 
that  took  place  in  the  conference,  that  Tec- 
umseh having  finished  one  of  his  .speeches, 
looked  round,  and  seeing  every  one  seated, 
while  no  seat  was  prepared  for  him,  a  mo- 
mentary frown  pa.ssed  over  his  countenance. 
Instantly,  General  Harrison  ordered  that  a 
chair  should  be  given  him.  Some  person  pre- 
sented one,  and  bowing,  said  to  him,  'Warrior, 
your  father.  General  Harrison,  offers  you  a 
.seat.'  Tecumseh's  dark  eye  flashed.  '  My 
father  !'  he  exclaimed,  indignantly,  e.\tending 
his  arm  towards  the  heavens  ;  'the  sun  is  my 
father,  and  the  earth  is  my  mother ;  she  gives 
me  nourishment,  and  I  repose  upon  her  bosom.' 
As  he  ended,  he  .sat  down  suddenly  on  the 
ground. 


Lord  Loughborough 

Lord  Chancellor  Loughborough  stands  fore- 
most among  the  few  eloquent  lawyers  who 
have  been  eloquent  speakers  in  parliament  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  his  rise  in 
life  should  have  been  owing  to  the  bitterness 
of  a  sarcasm  which  he  pronounced  on  the  very 
quality  in  which  he  so  much  e.xcelled.  He 
■wxs  brought  up  not  to  the  English,  but  to  the 
Scottish,  bar  ;  and  not  long  after  commencing 
practice,  happened  to  be  opposed  in  a  case  to 
Mr.  *  *  *  *,  at  that  time  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  which  the  Scottish  bar  could 
boast.  Mr.  •  »  •  *  had  made  a  very  impas- 
sioned appeal  to  the  judge  ;  and  in  replying 
to  it,  Mr.  Wedderbum  (Lord  L.)  summed  up 
a  most  ironical  picture  of  Mr.  •  *  *  *'s  powers 
of  eloquence,  in  these  words.  '  Nay,  my  lords, 
if  tears  could  have  moved  your  lordships,  tears 
sure  I  am  would  not  have  been  wanting.' 
The  lord  president  immediately  interrupted 
Mr.  W.,  and  told  him  that  he  was  pursuing  a 
very  indecorous  course  of  observation.  Mr.W. 
spiritedly  maintained  that  he  had  said  nothing 
but  what  he  was  well  entitled  to  say,  and 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  again. 
The  lord  president,  irritated  probably  at  so 
bold  an  answer  from  so  young  a  man,  rejoined 
in  a  manner,  the  personality  of  which  pro- 
voked Mr.  W.  to  tell  his  lordship,  that  '  he 
had  -said  that  as  a  judge,  which  he  durst  not 
justify  as  a  gentleman.'  An  observation  such 
as  this,  which  put  an  end  to  all  observation, 
was  not  of  course  to  be  brooked  ;  the  lord 
president  threw  himself  on  the  judgment  and 
protection  of  his  brother  judges :  and  the 
result  was,  that  ^Ir.  W.  was  unanimously 
ordered  to  make  a  most  abject  and  ample 
apology,  under  pain  of  deprivation.  Mr.  W. 
declared  indignantly  that  '  he  never  would 
make  an  apology  for  what  his  conscience  told 
him  was  no  offence ;'  and  w  ith  these  words 
throwing  offhis  gown,  he  cast  it  on  the  ground, 
and  nibbing  the  dust  from  off  his  feet  upon  it, 
bade  the  court  and  his  brethren  at  the  bar 
farewell.  Fortune,  it  would  seem,  was  in  one 
of  her  tricky  moods.  E.\iled  by  mere  accident 
from  that  native  scene  of  action  on  which  all 
his  hopes  of  success  had  been  originally  set, 


and  where  he  could  never  have  attained  to 
more  than  a  provincial  eminence,  Mr.  W.  bent 
his  steps  towards  England ;  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  its  laws  ;  and  in  no  long 
time  became  the  first  law  officer  in  England, 
and  the  right  arm  of  as  able  a  minister  as  ever 
wielded  the  destinies  of  Bntain. 


Effect. 

Mr.  Lee,  the  barrister,  was  famous  for  stu- 
dying efiect  when  he  pleaded.  On  the  circuit 
of  Norwich,  a  brief  was  brought  to  him  by  the 
relatives  of  a  woman  who  had  been  deceived 
into  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Lee  in- 
quired among  other  particulars,  whether  the 
woman  was  handsome  '!  'A  most  beautiful  face,' 
was  the  answer.  Satisfied  with  this,  he  desired 
she  should  be  placed  at  the  bar,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  jury.  When  he  rose,  he  began 
a  most  pathetic  and  eloquent  address,  directing 
the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  charms  which 
were  placed  in  their  view,  and  painting  in 
glowing  colours  the  guilt  of  the  wretch  who 
could  injure  so  much  beauty.  When  he  per- 
ceived their  feelings  worked  up  to  a  proper 
pitch,  he  sat  down,  under  the  perfect  conviction 
that  he  should  obtain  a  verdict.  What  then 
must  have  been  his  surprise,  when  the  counsel 
retained  by  the  opposite  party  rose  and  ob- 
served, that  it  was  impossible  not  to  as.sent  to 
the  encomiums  which  his  learned  friend  had 
lavished  on  the  face  of  the  plaintiff;  but  he 
had  forgot  to  say,  that  she  had  a  wooden  legf 
This  fact,  of  which  Lee  was  by  no  means 
aware,  was  established  to  his  utter  confusion. 
His  eloquence  was  thrown  away;  and  the 
jur>',  who  felt  ashamed  of  the  effects  it  had 
produced  upon  them,  instantly  gave  a  verdict 
against  him. 

Physiognomy. 

A  witness  was  one  day  called  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  some  one  took 
notice,  and  pointedly  remarked,  upon  his  ill 
looks.  Mr.  Fo.'v  afterwards  Lord  Holland,, 
whose  gloomy  countenance  strongly  marketl 
his  character,  observed,  'That  it  was  unjust, 
ungenerous,  and  unmanly,  to  censure  a  man 
for  that  signature  which  God  had  impressed 
upon  his  countenance,  and  which  therefore  he 
could  not  by  any  means  remedy  or  avoid.' 
Mr.  Pitt  rose  hastily  and  said,  '  I  agree  from 
my  heart  with  the  observation  of  my  fellow 
member  ;  it  is  forcible,  it  is  judicious  and  true. 
But  there  are  some  (throwing  his  eyes  full  on 
Fo.\;  upon  whose  face  the  hand  of  Heaven  ha.s 
so  stamped  the  mark  of  wickedness,  that  it 
were  imtietv  not  to  give  it  credit.' 


Edward  IV. 

On  this  prince's  declaration  of  war  against 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  he  addressed  his  parlia- 
ment in  an  able  speech,  which  concluded  with 
the  following  impressive  words  : 

'  But  I  detain  you  too  long  by  my  speech 
109 
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from  nclion.  I  sec  the  clouds  of  dire  revenge 
gatlicrcd  in  your  hearts,  and  the  lightning 
of  fury  break  from  your  eyes,  which  bodes 
thunder  against  our  enemy ;  let  us  therefore 
lose  no  time,  but  suddenly  and  severely 
scourge  this  perjured  court  to  a  severe  repen- 
tance, and  regain  honour  to  our  nation,  and 
his  kingdom  to  our  crown.' 


French  Curate. 

During  the  French  Revolution,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  in  Dauphiny  had  determined 
on  sacrificing  their  lord  to  their  revenge,  and 
were  only  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  eloquence 
of  their  curate,  who  thus  addressed  them. 
'  My  friends,'  said  he,  '  the  day  of  vengeance 
is  arrived  ;  the  individual  who  has  so  long 
tyrannized  over  you,  must  now  suffer  his 
merited  punishment.  As  the  care  of  this  flock 
has  been  entrusted  to  me,  it  behoves  me  to 
watch  over  their  best  interests,  nor  will  1  for- 
.sake  their  righteous  cause.  Suffer  me  only  to 
be  your  leader,  and  swear  to  me  that  in  all 
circumstances  you  will  follow  my  example.' 
All  the  villagers  swore  they  would.  'And,' 
continued  he,  '  that  you  further  solemnly  pro- 
mise to  enter  into  any  engagement  which  I 
may  now  make,  and  that  you  remain  faithful 
to  this  your  oath.'  All  the  villagers  exclaimed, 
'We  do.'  'Well  then,'  solemnly  taking  the 
oath,   '  I  swear  to  forgive  our  lord.'     Unex- 

Eected  as  this  was,  the  villagers  all  forgave 
im. 


Flechier. 

'Slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time 
flowers.'  Shakspeare. 

'The  funeral  orations  of  Flechier,'  says 
D'Alembert,  'were  not  only  pure  and  correct 
in  style,  but  full  of  sweetness  and  eloquence. 
Notliing  could  be  more  truly  pathetic ;  they 
exceeded  everj'thing  when  delivered  by  the 
author  himself  His  serious  action,  and  his 
slow  and  sometimes  feeble  voice,  brought  the 
hearers  into  a  disposition  of  sympathetic 
sorrow  ;  the  soul  felt  itself  gradually  pene- 
trated by  the  simple  expressions  of  the  senti- 
ment ;  and  the  ear  by  the  soft  cadence  of  the 
periods.  Hence  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to 
make  a  pause  in  the  pulpit,  that  he  might 
leave  a  free  course  to  plaudits,  not  of  the 
tumultuous  kind  which  resound  at  profane 
spectacles,  but  expressed  by  that  general  and 
modest  murmur  which  eloquence  arrests  even 
in  our  temples  from  an  audience  deeply  moved  ; 
a  kind  of  involuntary  enthusiasm  which  not 
even  the  sanctity  of  the  place  can  repress.' 

The  most  admired  of  Flechier's  orations, 
was  that  on  Marshal  Turenne.  Mark  Antony, 
with  the  dead  body  of  Ca;sar  before  him, 
could  scarcely  have  produced  a  more  vivid 
impression  on  his  hearers,  than  Flechier  did 
by  the  following  noble  exordium. 

'  Do  not  expect,  my  friends,  that  T  shall  set 
before  your  eyes  the  tragic  scene  of  this  great 
man's  death  ;  that  I  shall  exhibit  the  hero 
Stretched  lifeless  on  his  own  trophies ;  that  I 


shall  point  to  the  pale  and  l)londy  corpse  still 
enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  thunderbolt 
v.'hich  struck  it ;  that  1  shall  make  his  blood 
cry  out  like  that  of  Abel ;  or  that  I  shall  afflict 
your  sight  with  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
religion  and  patriotism  leaning  over  his  re- 
mains, all  drowned  in  tears.' 

The  following  similitude  is  of  a  still  higher 
order  of  eloquence ;  it  is  an  example  of  sub. 
limity  of  the  very  tenderest  description.  '  The 
man  who  defended  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  who 
subdued  the  pride  of  the  children  of  Ammoii 
and  of  Esau  ;  who  returned  charged  with  the 
spoils  of  Samaria,  after  having  burnt  upon 
their  own  altars  the  gods  of  the  heathens — 
that  man  whom  God  hath  set  around  Israel  as 
a  wall  of  brass,  against  which  the  forces  of 
Asia  were  broken  to  pieces,  who,  after  having 
defeated  numerous  armies,  disconcerted  the 
ablest  and  proudest  generals  of  the  kings  of 
Syria — came  every  year  in  common  with  the 
meanest  of  the  Israelites,  to  repair  with  his 
triumphant  hands  the  ruins  of  the  sanctuary; 
and  wished  to  have  no  other  recompense  for 
the  good  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  than 
the  honour  of  having  done  it  .some  .service. 
This  valiant  man  pursuing,  with  a  courage 
invincible,  the  enemy  whom  he  had  compelled 
to  a  shameful  flight,  received  at  last  his  death 
wound,  falling,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed  in 
the  triumph  he  had  achieved.  On  the  first 
report  of  this  disastrous  event,  all  the  cities  of 
Judah  were  deeply  afiected  ;  rivers  of  tears 
flowed  from  the  eyes  of  their  inhabitants ; 
they  were  in  one  moment  overcome,  mute, 
immoveable.  After  a  long  and  mournful 
silence,  they  at  last  cried  out  in  a  voice  broken 
by  the  sighs  which  .sadness,  pity,  fear,  forced 
from  their  hearts,  "  Hmv,  is  the  7niglity  fallen 
who  saved  the  people  of  Israeli"  At  these 
words,  all  Jerusalem  wept  more  and  more ; 
the  roofs  of  the  temple  shook ;  the  Jordan 
was  troubled,  and  all  its  banks  re-echoed  the 
mournful  strains,  "  Ho2u  is  the  mighty  fallen 
who  saved  the  people  of  Israel !" ' 

In  i6S6,  Flechier  was  nominated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Lavaur  ;  on  which  occasion  Louis 
XIV.  paid  him  the  following  handsome  com- 
pliment. 'I  have,' said  he,  'made  you  wait 
some  time  for  a  place  which  you  have  long 
deserved ;  but  I  was  unwilling  sooner  to  de- 
prive myself  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you.' 


Tillotson. 

The  published  sermons  of  Tillotson  rank 
among  the  best  in  the  English  language ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  there'would  not  have  been 
a  bad  one  from  his  pen  to  complain  of,  had 
his  ability  in  delivering  his  sermons  been  equal 
to  his  ability  in  writing  them.  But  it  hap- 
pened to  Tillotson  (too  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  pulpit  orators  of  his  country)  that  he 
once  preached  his  king  asleep  ;  and  by  w.-iy 
of  making  amends  for  the  sleeping  draught, 
lie  was  ordered  to  publish  what,  had  it  been 
heard,  neither  king  nor  subject  could  have 
wished  but  to  forget.     In  i6So,  an  extreme 
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dread  of  popery  induced  him  to  deliver  before 
the  king  the  sermon  which  bears  in  the  pub- 
lished collection  of  his  works  the  title  of  '  The 
Protestant  religion  vindicated  from  the  charge 
of  Singularity  and  Novelty.'  The  knig 
dropped  asleep,  and  slept  nearly  all  the  time 
the  archbishop  was  delivering  it.  When  the 
preacher  had  finished,  and  the  king  rose  to 
ilepart,  a  nobleman  who  was  with  him  said, 
'  It  is  a  pity  your  majesty  was  asleep,  for  we 
have  had  the  rarest  piece  of  Hobbism  that 
ever  you  heard  in  your  life.'  '  Have  we  ?' 
replied  Charles ;  '  then,  odds  fish,  he  shall 
print  it.'  And  so  his  majesty  was  pleased  to 
order,  to  the  no  small  mortification  of  the 
archbishop,  who  knew  that,  designed  for  a 
temporary'  purpose,  the  sermon  rested  on  none 
of  those  eternal  principles  which  could  enable 
it  to  appear  with  credit  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 


Bishop  Porteus. 

In  one  of  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Peers 
in  1794,  a  noble  lord  quoted  the  following  lines 
from  Ihshop  Porteus's  Poem  on  War. 
'One  murder  makes  a  villain  ; 

Millions,  a  hero  !     Princes  are  privileged 

To  kill,  and  numbers  sanctify  the  crime. 

Ah  !  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  are  men  ; 

And   men,    that   they  are   brethren?    Why 
delight 

In  human  sacrifice?    Why  burst  the  ties 

Of  nature,  that  should  knit  their  souls  to- 
gether 

In  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love? 

They  yet  still  breathe  destruction,  still  go  on, 

Inhumanly  ingenious  to  find  out 

New  pains  for  life  ;  new  terrors  for  the  grave. 

Artificers  of  death  !     Still  monarchs  dream 

Of  universal  empire  growing  up 

From  universal  ruin.     Blast  the  design. 

Great  God  of  Hosts  !     Nor  let  thy  creatures 
fall 

Unpitied  victims  at  Ambition's  shrine.' 

The  bishop,  who  was  present,  and  who 
generally  voted  with  the  minister,  was  asked 
by  a  noble  earl,  then  accustomed  to  stand 
alone  in  the  discussions  of  the  house,  if  he 
were  really  the  author  of  the  excellent  lines 
here  quoted?  The  bishop  replied,  'Yes,  my 
lord  :  but  they  were  not  composed  for  the 
present  war  1' 

Excommunication. 

When  the  court  of  Rome,  under  the  pon- 
tificates of  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV., 
set  no  bounds  to  their  ambitious  projects,  they 
were  opposed  by  the  Emperor  Frederic,  who 
was  of  course  anathematized.  A  curate  of 
Paris,  a  humorous  fellow,  got  up  in  his  pulpit, 
with  the  bull  of  Innocent  in  his  hand.  '  You 
know,  my  brethren,'  said  he,  '  that  I  am 
ordered  to  proclaim  an  excommunication 
against  Frederic.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  mo- 
tive. All  that  I  know  is.  that  there  exists 
between  this  prince  and  the  Roman  Pontiff 
great  differences,  and  an  irreconcilable  hatred. 


God  only  knows  which  of  the  two  is  wrong. 
Therefore,  with  all  my  power,  I  excommuni- 
cate him  who  injures  the  other  ;  and  I  absolve 
him  \sho  suffers,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all 
Christianity.' 


Quaker  Preaching. 

Sewel,  who  is  more  generally  known  by  his 
Dutch  and  English  Dictionary,  than  as  an 
English  writer,  relates  the  following  anecdote 
of  his  mother,  Judith  Zinspenning,  who 
visited  England,  and  was  much  esteemed 
there  among  the  quakers.  Being  at  a  meet- 
ing in  London,  and  finding  herself  stirred  up 
to  speak,  of  the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord 
to  those  that  feared  him,  she  desired  one 
Peter  Sybrands  to  be  her  interpreter  ;  but 
he,  though  an  honest  man,  being  not  very  fit 
fur  that  service,  one  or  more  friends  told  her 
they  were  so  sensible  of  the  power  by  which 
she  spoke,  that  though  they  did  not  under- 
stand her  words,  yet  they  were  edified  by  the 
life  and  power  that  accompanied  her  speech  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  little  regretted  the  want 
of  interpretation.  And  so  she  went  on  with- 
out any  interpreter ! 


The  Rival  Orators. 

/Eschines  having  drawn  up  an  accusation 
against  one  Ctesiphon,  or  rather  against 
Demosthenes,  a  time  was  fixed  for  hearing 
the  trial.  No  cause  ever  excited  so  much 
curiosity,  or  was  pleaded  with  so  much  pomp. 
'  People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts,'  says 
Cicero,  'and  they  had  great  reason  for  .so 
doing  ;  for  what  sight  could  be  nobler  than  a 
conflict  between  two  orators,  each  of  them  so 
excellent  ;  both  formed  by  nature,  improved 
by  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual  dissensions 
and  an  insuperable  jealou.sy.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  the  juncture  of  aftairs, 
seemed  to  favour  yEschines ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, he  lost  his  cause,  and  was  sentenced 
to  banishment  for  his  rash  accusation.  He 
then  went  and  settled  in  Rhodes,  where  he 
opened  a  school  of  eloquence,  the  fame  and 
glory  of  which  continued  for  many  ages.  He 
began  his  lectures  with  the  two  orations  that 
had  occasioned  his  banishment.  Great  en- 
comiums were  given  t'^  that  of  /Eschines  ; 
but  when  they  hear'',  that  of  Demosthenes, 
the  plaudits  and  acclamations  were  re- 
doubled ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  spoke 
these  word.s,  so  generous  in  the  mouth  of  an 
enemy  :  '  But  what  applauses  would  j'ou 
have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes 
speak  it  himself! ' 

Hottentot  Preaching. 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  missionary',  mentions  in 
his  '  Travels  in  South  Africa,'  that  during  his 
stay  at  Graaf  Reynet,  Boozak  and  Cupido, 
two  converted  Hottentots,  frequently  'ad- 
dressed the  heathen  ;'  and  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  specimens  of  their 
oratorical  powers :— 


eloquence:. 


'  Before  the  miasionaricK,'  said  Boozak, 
'ca-neto  us,  we  were  as  ignorant  of  every- 
thin;^  as  you  now  are.  I  thought  then  I  was 
the  .same  as  a  beast  ;  that  wlien  1  died,  there- 
would  be  an  end  of  me  ;  but  after  hearing 
them,  I  found  I  had  a  soul  that  must  be 
happy  or  miserable  for  ever.  Then  I  became 
afraid  to  die.  I  was  afraid  to  take  a  gun 
into  my  hand,  lest  it  should  kill  me ;  or  to 
meet  a  serpent,  lest  it  should  bite  me.  I  was 
then  afraid  to  go  to  the  hill  to  hunt  lions  or 
elephants,  lest  they  should  devour  me.  But 
when  I  heard  of  the  Son  of  God  having  come 
into  the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  aU  that  fear 
went  away.  I  took  my  gun  again,  and  with- 
out fear  of  death,  went  to  hunt  lions,  and 
tigers,  and  elephants.' 

The  following  specimen  from  a  sermon  of 
the  other  convert,  Cupido,  is  in  a  higher 
strain. 

'  He  illustrated,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  '  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  by  alluding  to  the 
serpent,  who,  by  going  between  the  two 
branches  of  a  bush  which  press  against  each 
other,  strips  himself  once  a  year  of  his  skin. 
"  When  we  find  the  skin,"  said  he,  "  we  do  not 
call  it  the  serpent  ;  no,  it  is  only  the  skin  : 
neither  do  we  .say  the  .serpent  is  dead  ;  no,  for 
we  know  he  is  alive,  and  has  only  cast  his 
skin."  The  serpent  he  compared  to  the 
soul,  and  the  skin  to  the  body  of  man.' 


Caractacus. 

Caractacus,  after  defending  himself  with 
invincible  bravery  against  the  Romans,  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions,  was  treacherously 
seized  and  betrayed  to  his  enemies,  by  whom 
he  was  sent,  with  the  rest  of  his  family,  in 
chains  to  Rome.  The  behaviour  of  Carac- 
tacus, in  that  metropolis  of  the  world,  was 
truly  great.  When  brought  before  the 
emperor,  he  appeared  with  a  manly  and  un- 
daunted countenance,  and  thus  addressed 
himself  to  Claudius: — '  If  in  ir.y  prosperity 
the  moderation  of  my  conduct  had  been 
equivalent  to  my  birth  and  fortune,  I  should 
have  come  into  this  city,  not  as  a  captive,  but 
as  a  friend  ;  nor  would  you,  Caesar,  have 
disdained  the  alliance  of  a  man  born  of 
illustrious  ancestors,  and  ruler  over  several 
nations.  I\[y  present  fate  is  to  me  dishonour- 
able ;  to  you  magnificently  glorious.  I  once 
had  horses  ;  I  once  had  men  ;  I  once  had 
arms  ;  I  once  had  riches  ;  can  you  wonder 
then  I  should  part  with  them  unwillingly  V 
Although,  as  Romans,  you  may  aim  at 
universal  empire,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
mankind  must  tamely  submit  to  be  your 
slaves.  If  I  had  yielded  without  resistance, 
neither  the  perver.sencss  of  my  fortune,  nor 
the  glory  of  your  triumph,  had  been  so  re- 
markable. Pnnish  me  with  death,  and  I 
shall  soon  be  forgotten.  Suffer  me  to  live, 
and  I  shall  remain  a  lasliuig  monument  of 
your  clemency.' 

The  manner  in  which  this  noble  speech 
was  delivered,  affected  the  whole  assembly, 
and  made  such  an  impression  on  the  emperor. 


that  he  ordered  the  chains  of  Caractacus 
and  his  family  to  be  taken  off;  and  Agrip- 
pina,  who  was  more  than  an  equal  associate 
in  the  empire,  not  only  received  the  captive 
Britons  with  ^reat  marks  of  kindness  and 
compa.ssion,  but  confirmed  to  them  the  en- 
joyment of  their  liberty. 


Lord  Bel  haven. 

The  most  able  and  strenuous  opponent  in 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  to  the  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  was  the  re- 
presentative of  the  ancient  and  illustriou.s 
house  of  Belhaven.  He  delivered  a  .speech 
on  the  occasion,  which  made  .so  powerful 
an  impression  on  the  house,  that  it  had  nearly 
gone  the  length  of  overturning  the  project 
entirely.  Nobody  felt  equal  to  the  task  of 
replying  to  it  ;  and  nobody  did  reply  to  it. 
The  petty  criticism,  however,  of  a  noble  lord 
reconciled  a  majority  of  the  members  to 
vote,  against  the  impression  of  their  minds, 
in  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  bribed  ; 
and  with  such  men,  the  eloquence  even  of  an 
angel  could  have  been  of  no  avail. 

The  speech  is  a  fine  specimen  of  simple  and 
unaffected  oratory.  After  a  very  brief  ex- 
ordium, the  speaker  proceeded  at  once  to  fi.\ 
the  attention  of  the  house  on  the  essence  of 
the  question  they  were  about  to  determine, 
by  picturing  to  their  imagination  all  the 
melancholy  consequences  which  he  thought 
(happily  with  no  spirit  of  prophecy)  would 
ensue  from  the  union  \\  hich  he  deprecated. 

'  I  think,'  said  his  lordship,  '  I  .see  a  free 
and  independent  kingdom  delivering  up  that 
which  all  the  world  hath  been  fighting  for 
since  the  days  of  Nimrod  ;  yea,  that  for 
which  mo.st  of  all  the  empires,  states,  princi- 
palities, and  dukedoms  of  Europe  are  at  this 
very  time  engaged  in  the  most  cruel  wars 
that  ever  were,  viz.,  a  power  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  by  themselves,  without  the  assis- 
tance and  counsel  of  others. 

'  I  think  I  see  a  national  church  founded 
upon  a  rock,  a  secured  claim  of  right, 
hedged  and  fenced  about  by  the  strictest  and 
pointedest  legal  sanction  that  sovereignty 
could  contrive,  voluntarily  descending  into  a 
plain  upon  an  equal  level  with  Jews,  Papi.sts, 
Socinians,  Arminians,  Anabaptists,  and  other 
sectaries. 

'  I  think  I  see  t!ic  noble  and  hononrnhle 
peerage  of  Scotland,  whose  valiant  predeces- 
sors led  armies  against  their  enemies  upon 
their  own  proper  charges  and  expenses,  now 
divested  of  their  full  orders  and  vassalages, 
and  put  upon  such  an  equal  footing  with  their 
vassals,  that  I  think  1  see  a  petty  English 
e.xciseman  receive  more  homage  and  respect 
than  was  formally  paid  to  their  Maccallan- 
jHores. 

'  I  think  I  see  the  Present  peers  ot  Scol\Mid, 
whose  noble  ancestors  conquered  provinces, 
over-ran  counties,  reduced  and  subjected 
towns,  and  fortified  places  through  the 
greatest  part  of  England,  now  walking  in 
the  Court  of  Requests,  like  so  many  English 
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attorneys,  laying  aside  their  walking  swords 
when  in  company  with  the  English  peers, 
lest  their  bclf-dcfence  should  be  found  murder. 

'  I  think  I  see  //;<■  honoiirublc  estate  of 
barons,  the  bold  assertors  of  their  nation's 
rights  and  liberties  in  the  worst  of  times, 
now  setting  a  watch  upon  their  lips,  and  a 
guard  upon  their  tongues,  lest  they  be  found 
guilty  oi  scaiuialiiin  titagnatuiH. 

'  I  think  I  .see  the  royal  state  of  boroughs 
walking  their  desolate  streets,  hanging  down 
their  heads,  wormed  out  of  all  the  branches 
of  their  old  trade,  uncertain  what  hand  to 
turn  to,  necessitated  to  become  apprentices 
to  their  unkind  neighbours,  and  yet  after  all, 
finding  their  trade  so  fortified  by  companies, 
and  secured  by  proscription,  that  they  de- 
spair of  any  success  therein. 

'  I  think  I  see  our  leaT^icd  judges  laying 
aside  their  practiques  and  decisions,  studying 
the  common  law  of  England,  gravelled  with 
certioraris,  nisi  pritcscs,  wnts  of  error,  in- 
junctions, demurrers,  &c.,  and  frightened 
with  appeals  and  advocations,  becau.se  of  the 
new  regulations  and  rectifications  that  they 
may  meet  with. 

'  I  think  I  see  the  valiant  and  gallant  sol- 
diery either  sent  to  learn  the  plantation  trade 
abroad,  or  at  home  petitioning  for  .a  small 
subsistence  as  the  reward  of  their  honourable 
ex-ploits  ;  while  our  old  corps  are  broken,  the 
common  soldiers  left  to  beg,  and  the  youngest 
English  corps  kept  standing. 

'  I  think  I  see  the  honest  industrious  trades- 
man loaded  with  new  taxes  and  impositions, 
disappointed  of  the  equivalents,  drinking 
water  instead  of  ale,  eating  his  saltless  por- 
ridge, petitioning  for  encouragement  to  his 
manufactures,  and  answered  by  counter- 
petitions. 

'  In  short,  I  think  I  see  the  laborious 
floughman  with  his  com  spoiling  on  his  hands 
for  want  of  sale,  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth, 
dreading  the  e.xpense  of  his  burial,  and  uncer- 
tain whether  to  marry  or  to  do  worse. 

'  I  think  I  see  the  incurable  difficulties  of 
tlie  latidsnien  fettered  under  the  golden  chain 
of  equivalenLs  ;  their  pretty  daughters  peti- 
tioning for  want  of  husbands,  and  their  sons 
for  want  of  employment. 

'  I  think  I  see  our  mariners  delivering  up 
their  .ships  to  their  Dutch  partners  ;  and, 
what  through  presses  and  necessities,  earning 
their  bread  as  underlings  in  the  royal  Englisli 
navj'. 

'  i?ut,  above  all,  my  lord,  I  think  I  see  our 
niuient  mother,  Caledonia,  like  Csesar,  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  our  senate,  ruefully  looking 
round  about  her,  covering  herself  with  her 
royal  garment,  waiting  the  fatal  blow,  and 
breathing  out  her  last,"  looking  to  where  the 
squadron  (a  soi-disant  independent  party) 
sat,  '  with  an  et  tu  quoque,  mi  fili !' 

Following  up  the  affecting  image  thus  pre- 
sented to  his  hearers,  he  proceeded  to  charge 
the  advocates  for  the  union  with  conspiring 
to  give  the  death-blow  to  their  country  ;  and 
called  on  all  who  would  avoid  participating 
in  the  damned  guilt,  to  join  with  him  in  pro- 
tecting it  from  violation. 


'  Shall  we  not,'  he  exclaimed,  '  speak  for 
that  for  which  our  fathers  have  fought  and 
bled?  Shall  the  hazard  of  a  father  unbind 
the  ligaments  of  a  dumb  son's  tongue  ?  And 
shall  we  be  silent  when  our  more  than  father 
— our  country,  is  in  danger?' 

After  speaking  for  some  time  in  the  same 
strain,  he  made  a  solemn  pause. 

'  My  lord,'  he  said,  '  I  shall  here  make  a 
pause,  till  I  see  if  his  grace,  the  lord  commis- 
sioner, will  receive  any  proposals  for  remov- 
ing misunderstandings  from  amongst  us,  and 
putting  an  end  to  our  fatal  divisions.  Upon 
honour,  I  have  no  other  design  ;  and  I  am 
content  to  beg  the  favour  on  my  bended 
knees.' 

He  stopped,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
knees.  None  interposed.  He  could  e.xpect 
none  to  interpose  ;  but  the  impression  upon 
the  house  was  very  powerful.  He  then  arose, 
and  finished  his  speech. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  before  any 
member  on  the  opposite  Mde  attempted  to 
speak.  At  length,  the  Earl  of  Marchmont 
ro.se,  and  .said,  '  RIy  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
gentlemen,  I  have  heard  a  long  speech,  and  a 
very  terrible  one  ;  but  it  only  requires,  I 
think,  this  short  reply  :  Behold,  I  dreamed  ; 
but  when  I  awoke,  lo  !  I  found  it  was  all  a 
dream  !' 


Naval  Oratory. 


Admiral  Blake,  when  a  captain,  was  sent 
with  a  small  .squadron  to  the  West  Indies,  on 
a  secret  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. It  happened  in  an  engagement,  that 
one  of  the  .ships  blew  up,  which  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  crew  ;  but  Blake,  who  was  not 
to  be  subdued  by  one  unsuccessful  occurrence, 
called  out  to  his  men,  '  Well,  my  lads,  you 
have  seen  an  English  ship  blown  up  ;  and 
now  let's  .see  what  figure  a  Spanish  one  will 
make  in  the  same  situation  I'  This  well-timed 
harangue  raised  their  spirits  immediately, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  he  set  his  antagonist 
on  fire.  '  There,  my  lads,'  .said  he,  '  I  knew 
we  should  have  our  revenge  soon.' 


Lord  Duncan. 

During  the  mutiny  which  unfortunately  ap- 
peared to  perv-ade  almost  the  whole  British 
navy  in  1797,  Admiral  Duncan  was  blockad- 
ing the  Dutch  fleet.  The  disaffection  raged 
to  such  an  extent  in  his  .squadron,  that  he 
was  left  with  only  three  ships,  but  with  these 
he  still  remained  firm  in  his  station  off  the 
Te.xel,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Dutch 
navy  from  proceeding  to  sea.  The  speech 
which  he  made  on  this  occasion  to  the  crew 
of  his  own  ship,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1797, 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  .irtless  .and 
affecting  eloquence.  His  men  being  as.sem- 
bled,  the  admiral  thus  addressed  them  from 
the  quarter-deck  :  '  My  lads,  I  once  more  call 
you  together  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  from 
what  I  have  lately  seen  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  fleets  ;  I  call  it  disaffection,  for  the  crews 
13  • 
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have  no  grievances.    To  be  deserted  by  my 
fleet,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  is  a  disgrace 
which  I  beheve  never  before  happened  to  a 
British  admiral,  nor  could  I  have  supposed  it. 
]My  greatest  comfort,  under  God,   is,  that  I 
have  been  supported  by  the  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines,  ai  this  ship  ;  for  which,  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  gratitude,   I  request 
you  to  accept  my  sincere  thanks.     I  flatter 
my.self  much  good  may  result  from  your  ex- 
ample, by  bringing  those  deluded  people  to  a 
sense  of  the  duty  which  they  owe,  not  only  to 
their  king  and  countrj',    but  to  themselves. 
The  British  navy  has  ever  been  the  support 
of  that  liberty  which  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  ancestors  ;  and  which,  I  trust, 
we  shall  maintain  to  the  latest  posterity  ;  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  unanimity  and  obe- 
dience.    The  ship's  company,  and  others,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  loyalty 
and  good  order,  deserve  to  be,  and  doubtless 
•mill  be,  the  favourites  of  a  grateful  country  ; 
they  will  also  have  from  their  individual  feel- 
ings a  comfort  which  must  be  lasting,  and  not 
like  the  fleeting  and  false  confidence  of  those 
who  swerved  from  their  duty.     It  has  often 
been   my   pride   with  you  to   look   into   the 
Te.\el,  and  see  a  foe  which  dreaded  coming 
out  to  meet  us.     My  pride   is   noiu  humble 
indeed  1      My  feelings  are  not  easily  to  be 
expressed !      Our  cup   has  overflowed,    and 
made   us  wanton.     The  all-wise   Providence 
has  given  us  this  check  as  a  warning,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  improve  by  it.     On  him,  then, 
let  us  trust,  where  our  only  security  can  be 
found.      I   find   there   are   many  good   men 
among  us  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  had  full 
confidence  of  all  in  this  ship;  and  once  more 
beg  to  express  my  approbation  of  your  con- 
duct.    May   God,  who  has  thus  so  far  con- 
ducted you,  continue  to  do  so  !  and  may  the 
British   navy,    the  glory  and  support  of  our 
country,  be  restored  to  its  wonted  splendour, 
and  be  not  only  the  bulwark  of  Britain,  but 
the  terror  of  the  world  !     But  this  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  strict  adherence  to  our  duty 
and  obedience  ;  and  let  us  pray  that  the  Al- 
mighty God  may  keep  us  in  the  right  way  of 
thinking.     God  bless  you  all.'     The  crew  of 
the   Venerable  were  so  affected  by  this  im- 
pressive address,  that  on  retiring,  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  among  them. 


Lord  Chatham. 

'  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  Man,  to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee.' 

Shakspeare. 

In  the  parliamentary  session  of  1740,  Sir 
Charles  Wager  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  en- 
couragement of  seamen,  and  speedier  manning 
the  royal  navy,  which  was  strongly  opposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  His  speech  on  this  occasion 
produced  an  answerfrom  Mr.  H.  Walpolc,  who 
in  the  course  of  it  said,  '  Formidable  sounds 
and  furious  declamation,  confident  assertions 
and  lofty  periods  may  affect  the  young  and 
inexperienced  ;  and  perhaps  the  honourable 
gentleman  may  have  contracted  his  habits  of 


oratory,  by  conversing  more  with  those  of  his 
own  age,  than  with  such  as  have  had  more  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  more 
successful  methods  of  communicating  their 
sentiments.'  Mr.  Walpole  added  some  ex- 
pressions, such  as  vehemence  of  gesture, 
theatrical  emotion,  &c.,  which  he  applied  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  manner  of  speaking.  As  soon  as 
he  sat  down,  Mr.  Pitt  rose,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  reply  : 

'  The  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man, 
which  the  honourable  gentleman  has  with 
such  spirit  and  decency  charged  upon  me,  I 
shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny  ;  but 
content  myself  with  wishing,  that  I  may  be 
one  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth, 
and  not  of  that  number  who  are  ignorant  in 
spite  of  experience. 

'Whether  youth  can  be  imputed  to  any 
man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not  assume  the  pro- 
vince of  determining.  But  surely  age  may 
become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  opportuni- 
ties which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improvement,  and  vice  appears  to  prevail 
when  the  passions  have  su'osided.  The  wretch 
that,  after  having  seen  the  consequences  of  a 
thousand  errors,  continues  still  to  blunder, 
and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to 
stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either  abhor- 
rence or  contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his 
grey  head  should  secure  him  from  rebukes. 

'  Much  more  is  he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as 
he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from 
virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less 
temptation  ;  who  prostitutes  himself  for  money 
which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  spends  the  re- 
mains of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

'  But  youth  is  not  my  only  crime.  I  have 
been  accu.sed  of  acting  a  theatrical  part  :  a 
theatrical  part  may  either  imply  some  peculi- 
arities of  gesture  or  a  dissimulation  of  one's 
real  sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinion 
and  language  of  other  men. 

'  In  the  first  sense,  the  charge  is  too  trifling 
to  be  confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  men- 
tioned that  it  may  be  despised.  I  am  at 
liberty,  like  every  other  man,  to  use  my  own 
language  :  and  though  I  may  perhaps  have 
some  ambition,  yet,  to  please  this  gentleman, 
I  shall  not  lay  my.self  under  any  restraint,  nor 
very  solicitously  copy  his  diction  or  his  mien, 
however  matured  by  age  or  modelled  by  ex- 
perience ;  if  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me 
with  theatrical  behaviour,  imply  that  I  uttet 
any  sentiments  but  my  own,  I  shall  treat 
him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain  :  nor  shall 
any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment 
which  he  deserves.  I  shall  on  such  occasion, 
without  scruple,  trample  upon  all  those  forms 
with  which  wealth  and  dignity  entrench  them- 
selves ;  nor  shall  anything  but  ag€  restrain  my 
resentment  —age  which  always  brings  one 
privilege,  that  of  being  insolent  and  superci- 
lious without  punishment. 

'  But  with  regard  to  those  whom  I  have 
offended,  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  I  had  acted 
a  borrowed  part,  I  should  have  avoided  their 
censure  ;  the  heat  that  offended  them  is  the 
ardour  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the 
service  of  my  country  which  neither  hope  nor 
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fear  shall  influence  me  to  suppress.  I  will  not 
sit  unconcerned  while  my  liberty  is  invaded, 
nor  look  in  silence  upon  public  delinquency. 
I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at  whatever 
hazard,  to  repel  the  aggression,  and  drag  the 
offenders  to  justice,  whatever  may  protect 
them  in  their  villainy,  and  whoever  may  par- 
take of  their  plimder.' 

Dignity  was  one  of  the  distinguished  cha- 
racteristics of  Lord  Chatham's  oratory :  this 
presided  throughout,  and  gave  force  even  to 
the  sallies  of  pleasantry.  It  was  this  that 
elevated  the  most  familiar  language,  and  gave 
novelty  and  grace  to  the  most  familiar  allu- 
sions :  so  that  in  his  hand  even  the  crutch 
became  a  weapon  of  oratory.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  on  the  American  war,  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  he  said,  '  Vou 
talk,  my  lords,  of  conquering  America  :  of 
your  numerous  friends  there  to  annihilate  the 
Congress,  and  of  your  powerful  forces  to  dis- 
perse her  army  :  1  might  as  well  talk  of  driv- 
nig  them  before  me  with  this  crutch.' 

Death  of  Lord  Chatham. 

'  Shall  Chatham  die,  and  be  forgot  ?    No. 
AV'arm  from  its  source  let  grateful  sorrow  flow : 
His  matchless  ardour  fir'd  each  fear-struck 

mind. 
His  genius  soar'd  when  Britons  droop'd  and 

pin'd.'  -k  Garrick. 

Lord  Chatham  entered  the  House  of  Lords 
for  the  last  time  on  the  7th  of  April,  1778, 
leaning  upon  two  friends.  He  was  wrapped 
up  in  flannel,  and  looked  pale  and  emaciated. 
His  eye  was  still  penetrating :  and  though 
with  the  evident  appearance  of  a  dying  man, 
there  never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity  : 
he  appeared  like  .a  being  of  a  superior  species. 
He  rose  from  his  seat  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty, leaning  on  his  crutches,  and  supported 
luider  each  arm  by  two  of  his  friends.  He 
took  one  hand  from  his  crutch,  and  raised  it, 
casting  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  said  : — 
'  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
come  here  this  day — to  perform  my  duty,  and 
to  speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply 
interested  my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm  : 
have  one  foot,  more  than  one  foot,  in  the 
grave.  I  am  risen  from  my  bed,  to  stand  up 
in  the  cause  of  my  coimtry  1  perhaps  never 
again  to  speak  in  this  house  !'  At  first  he 
.spoke  in  a  ver>'  low  and  feeble  tone  :  but  as 
he  grew  warm,  his  voice  rose,  and  was  as  har- 
monious as  ever,  perhaps  more  oratorical  and 
affecting  than  at  any  former  period,  both  from 
his  own  situation  and  from  the  importance  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  He  gave  the 
whole  history  of  the  ."Vmerican  war  :  of  all  the 
measures  to  which  he  had  objected  ;  and  all 
the  evils  which  he  had  prophesied  would  be 
the  conseqiience  of  them,  adding,  at  the  end 
of  each,  'And  so  it  proved.' 

In  one  part  of  his  speech  he  ridiculed  the 
apprehension  of  an  invasion,  and  then  recalled 
the  remembrance  of  former  invasions.  '  Of  a 
Spanish  invasion,  of  a  French  invasion,  of  a 


Dutch  invasion,  many  noble  lords  may  have 
read  in  history  ;  and  stme  lords  (looking 
keenly  at  one  who  sat  near  him)  may  perhaps 
remember  a  Scotch  invasion  !' 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  speak- 
ing, he  looked  at  him  with  attention  and  com- 
posure :  but  when  he  rose  to  answer,  his 
strength  failed  him,  and  he  fell  backward. 
He  was  instantly  supported  by  those  who 
were  near  him.  He  was  then  carried  to  Mr. 
Serjent's  house  in  Downing  Street,  and  thence 
conveyed  home  to  Hayes,  and  put  to  bed, 
from  which  he  never  rose.  Such  was  the 
glorious  end  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who 
died  in  the  discharge  of  a  great  political  duty, 
a  duty  which  he  came  in  a  dying  state  to 
perform. 


Royal  Elocution. 


It  has  been  .said  of  his  late  majesty,  George 
III.,  that  he  recited  a  speech,  or  delivered  an 
oration,  with  more  true  modulation  and 
eloquence  than  most  men  in  his  dominions. 
His  speeches  from  the  throne  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  were  always  considered 
as  specimens  of  beautiful  elocution  ;  and  this 
was  the  more  remarkable,  since  in  common 
conversation  the  king  spoke  with  a  r.apidity 
which  sometimes  made  him  unintelligible  to 
those  who  were  not  familiarized  to  his  pecu- 
liar mode  of  e.xpression.  His  present  majesty 
has  the  same  merit  of  deliberate  articulation, 
without  the  fault  of  an  hasty  utterance. 


Mr.  Burke. 

^Vhen  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  commenced 
in  Westminster  Hall,  the  first  two  days  were 
taken  up  in  reading  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  him  ;  and  four  more  were  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Burke  in  opening  the  case  and 
stating  the  grounds  of  the  accusation.  Never 
were  the  powers  of  that  great  man  displayed 
to  such  advantage  as  on  this  occasion.  The 
contrast  which  he  drew  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  state  of  Hindostan,  was 
sketched  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and 
wrought  up  in  a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to 
fix  the  attention  and  to  command  admiration. 
\Vhen  at  length  he  came  tn  speak  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  no  terms  (Jan  describe  the  more  than 
mortal  vehemence  with  which  he  uttered  his 
manifold  accusations  against  him.  He  seemed 
for  the  moment  as  if  armed  to  destroy  with  all 
the  lightning  of  all  the  passions.  The  whole 
annals  of  judicial  oratory  contain  nothing  finer 
than  his  conclusion. 

'  I  impeach  W.arren  Hastings,'  said  he,  'in 
the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary 
trust  he  has  abused. 

'  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  whose  national  character  he 
has  dishonoured. 

'  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he 
has  subverted,  whose  properties  he  has  de- 
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strovcd,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and 
dcsrilatc. 

'  1  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human 
nature  itself,  which  he  has  so  cruelly  out- 
raged, injured, and  oporessed.  And  I  impeach 
him  in  the  name  and  by  the  virtue  of  those 
eternal  laws  of  justice  which  ought  equally 
lo  pervade  in  both  sexes,  every  age,  condi- 
tion, rank,  and  situation  in  the  world.' 

The  agitation  produced  by  this  speech  was 
such  that  the  whole  audience  appeared  to 
have  felt  one  convulsive  emotion  ;'  and  when 
it  was  over  it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Fo.\ 
could  obtain  a  hearing. 

Amidst  the  assemblage  of  concurring  praises 
which  this  speech  e.\cited,  none  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  tribute  of  Mr.  Hastings 
himself  '  For  half  an  hour,'  said  that  gentle- 
man, '  I  looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a  reverie 
of  wonder,  and  during  that  space  I  actually 
felt  myself  the  most  culpable  man  on  earth.' 
Had  the  sentiment  concluded  here,ourreaders 
would  not  believe  that  it  was  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  Mr.  Hastings.  '  But,'  continued 
he,  '  I  recurred  to  ray  own  bosom,  and  there 
found  a  consciousness  which  consoled  me 
under  all  I  heard  and  all  I  suffered.' 


Mr.  Burke,  in  .speaking  of  the  indisposition 
of  Mr.  Fo.\,  which  prevented  his  making  a 
motion  for  an  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Sandwich,  said  : — '  No  one  laments 
Mr.  Fox's  illness  more  than  I  do  ;  and  I 
<leclare,  if  he  should  continue  ill,  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty .should  not  be  proceeded  upon  ;  and 
should  the  country  suffer  .so  serious  a  calamity 
as  his  death,  it  ought  to  be  followed  up  ear- 
nestly and  solemnly  ;  nay,  of  so  much  conse- 
quence is  the  inquiry  to  the  public,  that  no 
bad  use  would  be  made  of  the  skin  of  my  de- 
parted friend  (should  such,  alas  !  be  his  fate), 
if,  like  that  of  John  Zisca,  it  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  drum,  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  an  alarm  to  the  people  of 
England.' 

While  Mr.  B.  was  .speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Scotch  anti-Popish  mob, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  .supineness  of  the 
Government,  he  observed  that  the  Prime 
Minister  was  indulging  himself  in  a  profound 
nap.  '  I  hope,'  said  Burke,  '  Government  is 
not  dead,  but  asleep  ;'  and  pointing  to  Lord 
North,  added,  "Brother  Lazarus  is  not  dead, 
only  sleepeth.'  The  laugh  upon  this  occasion 
was  not  more  loud  on  one  side  of  the  house 
than  it  appeared  to  be  relished  on  the  other. 
Even  the  noble  lord  himself  enjoyed  the  allu- 
sion as  heartily  as  the  rest  of  the  house  when 
he  was  apprised  of  the  joke. 


Though  upon  great  occasions  Mr.  B.  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  that  ever  sat  in 
the  British  senate,  he  had  in  ordinary'  matters 
as  much  as  any  man  the  faculty  of  tiring  his 
auditors.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
the  failing  gained  so  much  upon  him,  that  he 


more  than  once  dispersed  the  house  :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  procured  him  the  nickname 
of  the  Dintier-Bcli.  A  gentleman  was  once 
going  into  the  house,  when  he  wa,s  surprised 
to  meet  a  great  number  of  people  coming  out 
in  a  body.  '  Is  the  house  up?'  said  he.  '  No.' 
answered  one  of  the  fugitives,  '  but  Mr.  Burke 
is  ?//.' 

The  following  idea  of  Mr.  Burke,  attributed 
to  General  Fitzpatrick,  is  very  characteristic. 
Ask  any  person  in  either  house,  who  is  the 
best  informed  man  '.'  the  an.swer  will  certainly 
be,  I\Ir.  Burke.  Who  is  the  man  of  the 
greatest  \vit  ?  Mr.  Burke.  Who  is  the  most 
eloquent?  Mr.  Burke.  Who  is  the  most 
tiresome  of  all  orators?  he  will  receive  the 
same  answer,  Mr.  Burke. 


David  Hartley. 


l\Ir.  Burke  was  not  the  only  tiresome 
speaker  in  his  day.s,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  anecdote,  which  Lord  North  used 
to  relate,  as  containing  the  best  specimen  of 
wit  he  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  afternoon,  the  opposition  had  come 
down  to  the  House  to  give  the  ministers  battle 
on  a  very  important  point.  The  business  was 
opened  by  one  of  the  ministerial  party.  Mr. 
Burke  was  ready  to  rise  the  moment  his 
antagonist  sat  down  :  but  beheld  David 
Hartley,  who  sal  a  few  benches  behind  Mr. 
Burke,  was  on  his  legs  before  him.  I^Ir. 
Hartley  received  the  usual  nod  from  the 
speaker,  and  began  his  oration.  The  wilder- 
ness style  of  Mr.  Hartley'.s  eloquence  is  well 
known  :  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  almost 
every  member  who  could  possibly  get  away, 
had  left  the  House.  Mr.  Burke  sat  writhing 
on  the  tenter-hooks  of  impatience,  till  at  length 
Mr.  Hartley  stumbled  on  some  idea  which 
made  him  call  for  the  reading  of  the  Riot  Act. 
'  T/tf  Rioi  Act !'  said  Burke,  starting  up, 
'  what  does  the  gentleman  mean?  Why,  they 
are  all  c^is/erscd  vdrsvidy.' 


Single-speech  Hamilton. 

The  prevalent  and  oft-repeated  .as.sertion, 
that  William  Gerard  Hamilton  .spoke  but  once 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  not  strictly  true. 
His  first  effort  at  parliamentary  eloquence 
was  made  November  13,  1755,  when,  to  use 
the  words  of  Waller  respecting  Denham,  '  he 
broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion  ;  threescore 
thousand  strong,  when  nobody  was  aware,  or 
in  the  least  suspected  it.'  Certainly  no  /in( 
speech  in  parliament  ever  produced  such  an 
effect,  or  acquired  such  eulogies  both  within  and 
without  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  no 
copy  of  this  .speech  remains.  For  many  years 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  his  only  attempt, 
and  hence  the  familiar  name  of  single  s/>C(rh 
was  fixed  upon  him  :  but  he  spoke  a  second 
time  in  February,  1756,  and  such  was  the  ad- 
miration that  followed  this  display  of  his 
eloquence,  that  Mr.  Fox,  then  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  immediately  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  a  lord  of  trade,  At 
r, 
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ihe  time  Mr.  Hamilton  made  his  first  speech, 
it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Burke  haJ  written  it 
for  him,  in  gratitude  for  his  ha\  iiii;  obtained  a 
pension  through  his  interest,  i'his,  howevei-, 
altliough  talked  of  in  the  better  circles  of  that 
day,  is  totally  without  foundation.  The  con- 
nexion between  Burke  and  Hamilton  did  not 
Ixst  long ;  for  a  few  years  afterwards,  on  some 
political  contest,  Mr.  Hamilton,  telling  Mr. 
Burke,  as  coarsely  as  it  was  unfounded,  that 
'  he  took  him  from  a  garret,'  the  latter  very 
spiritedly  replied,  '  Then,  sir,  by  your  own 
confession,  it  was  I  that  descended  to  know 
you.' 

Burke  and  Fox, 

The  powerful  eloquence  of  the.se  distin- 
guished statesmen  had  long  been  e.\erted  in 
the  ."iame  cause,  and  they  were  considered  the 
leading  champions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  on  the  commencement  of  the  French  re- 
volution, they  not  only  took  opposite  sides  in 
politics,  but  actually  terminated  a  private 
friendship  of  many  years,  and  never  after- 
wards had  a  private  inter\  iew.  It  was  on  a 
debate  relative  to  the  array  estimates  on  the 
9th  of  February',  1700,  that  the  first  violent 
shock,  or  conflict  of  opinions,  between  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Fo-v,  took  place  ;  both  much 
regretted  the  circumstance,  and  passed  the 
highest  eulogies  on  each  other. 

Mr.  Fo.v  said,  '  He  must  declare,  that  such 
was  his  sense  of  the  judgment  of  his  right 
honourable  friend,  such  his  knowledge  of  his 
principles,  and  such  the  value  which  he  set 
upon  them,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he 
held  his  friendship,  that  if  he  were  to  put  all 
the  political  information  which  he  had  learnt 
from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained  from 
science,  and  all  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  its  affairs  had  taught  him,  into  one 
great  scale  ;  and  all  the  improvements  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  right  honourable 
friend's  instruction  and  conversation  into  the 
other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  which  to  give 
the  preference.  He  had  learnt  more  from  his 
right  honourable  friend,  than  from  all  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed.' 

Mr.  Burke  said,  that  'he  could,  without  the 
least  flattery  or  exaggeration,  assure  his  right 
honourable  friend,  that  the  separation  of  a 
limb  from  his  body  could  scarcely  give  him 
more  pain,  than  the  circumstance  of  differing 
from  him  violently  and  publicly  in  opinion.' 

A  bill  introduced  by  ^Ir.  Pitt  in  the  follow- 
ing year  for  the  belter  government  of  Canada, 
gave  rise  to  another  debate  between  ^Ir. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Fox,  which  completely  dis- 
solved their  political  connexion. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  a  very  eloquent  speech,  which 
treated  almost  entirely  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, said,  that  although  on  some  occasions  he 
had  differed  with  Mr.  Fo.v  on  political  ques- 
tions, yet,  '  in  all  the  course  of  their  acquain- 
tance and  intimacy,  no  one  difference  of 
political  opinion  had  ever  for  a  moment 
affected  their  friendship.  It  certainly  was  in- 
discretion at  any  period,  but  much  greater  at 
his  time  of  life,  to  provoke   enemies  ;    or  to 


give  his  friends  cause  to  desert  him  :  yet  if 
that  was  to  be  the  lasc,  by  adhering  to  the 
British  constitution,  he  would  risk  all  :  and  as 
public  duty  and  public  prudence  taught  him, 
in  his  last  words  exclaim,  "  Fly  from  the 
French  constitution." ' 

On  this,  Mr.  Fox  whispered,  'There  is  no- 
loss  of  Friendship,  1  hope."  Mr.  Burke 
answered  with  some  wannth,  '  Yes,  there  is  ; 
I  knoiu  the  price  0/  my  conduct ;  our  fkienu- 
SHIP  IS  .A.T  AN  END.'  In  the  course  of  this 
brilliant  speech,  Mr.  Burke,  reasoning  with 
great  warmth,  checked  himself,  and  addressing 
himself  to  the  chair,  said,  '  I  am  not  mad,  most 
noble  Festus,  but  speak  the  words  of  truth 
and  soberness !' 

Mr.  Fo.K  rose  to  reply;  but  for  some  time 
was  so  overpowered  by  his  feelings  that  the 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks.  He  took  a 
review  of  the  close  intimacy  which  for  nearly 
t«enty-five  years  had  existed  between  Mr. 
Burke  and  himself,  and  complained  of  the 
ignominious  epithets  that  his  friend  had  ap- 
plied to  him. 

^Ir.  Burke  said  he  did  not  recollect  that  he 
had  used  any. 

Mr.  Fox  replied,'  '  My  right  honourable 
friend  does  not  recollect  the  epithets  ;  they  are 
out  of  his  mind  ;  then  they  are  completely  and 
for  ever  out  of  mine.  I  cannot  cherish  a  re- 
collection so  painful  ;  and  from  this  moment 
they  are  obliterated  and  forgotten.' 


Pitt  and  Sheridan. 

In  February-,  17S3,  Mr.  Sheridan  first  came 
into  direct  contact  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  attack  was  premeditated  on 
the  part  of  Sheridan  in  an  ambitious  aim  to 
cope  with  this  extraordinary  young  man, 
whose  powers  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman 
were  then  the  general  theme  of  admiration. 
When  the  preliminaries  of  peace  came  under 
consideration,  ]Mr.  Sheridan  levelled  -some 
strong  observations  against  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
could  not  well  avoid  taking  notice  of  them. 
Alluding  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  dramatic  con- 
nexions and  pursuits,  he  said,  '  no  man  admired 
more  than  he  did  the  abilities  of  the  honour- 
able gentleman,  the  elegant  sallies  of  his 
thoughts,  the  gay  effusions  of  his  fancy,  his 
dr.amatic  turns,  his  epigrammatic  poirrts  :  and 
if  they  were  reserved  for  the  proper  stage, 
thej-  would,  no  doubt,  receive  what  the 
honourable  gentleman's  abilities  always  did 
receive — the  plaudits  of  the  audience  ;  and  it 
would  be  his  fortune  s/ti  f>laitsii  guadere 
tlieatre.  But  this  was  not  the  proprr  scene 
for  the  exhibition  of  these  elegancies,  and  he 
t'nerefore  must  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  a  serious  consideration  of  the 
vsr\-  important  question  before  them.' 

Mr.  Sheridan,  in  explanation,  adverted  in 
a  forcible  manner  to  his  personality,  saying, 
■  he  need  not  comment  on  it,  as  the  propriety, 
the  taste,  and  the  gentlemanly  point  of  it, 
must  have  been  obvious  to  the  hou.se :  but,' 
added  he,  '  let  me  assure  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  that  I  do  now,  and  will  at  any  lime 
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when  he  chooses  to  repeat  this  sort  of  allusion, 
meet  it  with  the  most  sincere  good  humour  : 
nay,  I  will  say  more:  tlattcroil  and  encouraged 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  panegyric 
on  my  talents,  if  ever  1  again  engage  in  the 
composition  he  alludes  to,  1  may  be  tempted 
to  an  act  of  presumption,  to  attempt  an  im- 
provement of  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best 
characters,  that  of  the  angry  boy  in  the 
Alchyinist: 

This  reciprocity  of  sarcastic  ridicule,  occa- 
sioned much  sport  at  that  period  ;  and  the 
■whimsical  application  of  Sheridan's  dramatic 
reading,  fixed  upon  his  opponent  an  appella- 
tion which  he  did  not  get  rid  of  for  many 
years.' 

Lord  EUenborough. 

The  late  Lord  EUenborough,  when  Mr. 
Law,  and  at  the  bar,  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  make  an  enemy  in  Lord  Kenyon,  who  took 
everj'  opportunity  to  annoy  him,  and  repress 
his  rising  talents.  This  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  judge  once  drew  from  ISIr.  Law  a  very 
smart  retort.  Mr.  Erskine,  who  was  engaged 
on  the  opposite  side,  had  made  a  very  violent 
speech,  containing  some  personalities  of  such 
a  nature,  that  he  felt  compelled  to  notice 
them.  When  Mr.  Law  rose  to  reply,  he 
commenced  with  the  following  passage  from 
Virgil  : 

'  Dicta  fero.x  non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 
Dii  me  terrent  et  Jupiter  Hostis.' 

When  I\Ir.  Law  became  attorney-general, 
and  had  a  seat  in  p.-irliament,  he  transferred 
to  it  the  same  copiousness  of  manner,  and 
energy  of  thought  and  language,  which  had 
distinguished  him  at  the  bar  ;  but  he  was  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  assummg  in  his 
tone  ;  yet  he  struck  h.ard,  even  when  he  struck 
indiscreetly.  During  a  debate  on  the  claims 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  attorney-general, 
then  Sir  Edward  Law,  remarked,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  were 
placed  luider  the  control  of  the  king,  Henry  VI. 
during  the  minority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
consequence  of  the  refractory  spirit  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  It  was  .suggested  from  the 
opposition  benches,  that  the  law  was  shortly 
after  changed.  'Aye,'  said  Sir  Edward  Law, 
'  in  times  of  trouble ;  the  honourable  gentle- 
men opposite  seem  well  versed  in  the  troubles 
of  their  country.'  The  whole  opposition  cried 
out,  '  Order  !'  and  an  e.vplanation  took  place. 


Mr.  Windham. 

In  certain  expressions  which  Mr.  Windham 
made  use  of  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Yorke,  for 
enforcing  the  standing  order  for  excluding 
strangers,  the  newspaper  reporters  considered 
themselves  to  be  personally  calumniated  ;  and 
in  order  to  express  their  resentment,  came  to 
a  general  resolution,  that  his  speeches  should 
no  longer  be  reported,  and  acted  up  to  thio 
resolution  for  several  months.  By  this  tem- 
porary exclusion  of  Mr.  Windham's  speeches, 


some  valuable  ones  have  been  entirely  lost, 
while  of  others  there  have  been  preserved  only 
a  few  .slight  and  unsatisfactorj-  fragments. 
Among  the  latter,  was  his  celebrated  speech 
on  the  Walchcrcn  expedition,  which  presented 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  that  keen  irony, 
which  formed  so  distinguished  a  feature  in  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Windham.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  more  poignantly  sarcastic 
tlian  the  following  jjassage  ? 

'  In  di.scussing  the  conduct  of  this  miserable 
expedition,  this  concatenation  of  blunders,  this 
long  lane  of  mischiefs,  which  has  no  turn  ex- 
cept to  destruction,  the  first  thing  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  according  to  all  their  evidence^ 
the  planners  of  the  expedition  could  have  no 
hope  of  success,  unless  all  the  chances  turned 
out  in  their  favour,  unless  all  their  cards 
turned  to  be  trumps.  The  wind  must  blow 
from  a  certain  point,  and  it  must  blow  with  a 
certain  degi'ee  of  force  ;  if  the  wind  changed, 
the  expedition  could  not  arrive  at  the  destined 
point ;  and  if  the  wind  blew  fresh,  it  would 
produce  a  .surf,  and  prevent  the  landing. 
Now,  considering  the  proverbial  certainty  of 
the  wind,  the  expectation  that  all  these  things 
would  happen,  must  be  admitted  to  have  been 
extremely  rational ;  but,  suppo.sing  that  his 
majesty's  ministers  could  have  had  sufficient 
influence  to  induce  the  wind  to  blow  exactly 
as  they  wished  it,  still,  to  insure  anything  like 
a  prospect  of  success  to  the  expedition,  this 
mighty  armament  must,  in  all  its  subsequent 
operations,  have  moved  with  the  regularity 
and  precision  of  a  piece  of  machinery;  one 
operation  must  be  perfonned  in  three  days, 
another  in  four,  the  artillery  must  move 
through  the  .sand  without  friction,  and  there 
must  be  "no  enemy  to  fight  withal."  Sir,  the 
truth  is,  that  this  gallant  army,  this  last 
hope  of  England,  was  committed  to  imminent 
hazards,  and  ultimate  destniction,  without 
anything  like  a  plan  for  the  guidance  of  its 
operations.  The  noble  lord  seems  to  have 
thought  it  quite  sufficient  to  send  out  an  ex- 
pedition, and  leave  the  rest  to  chance.  My 
Lord  Chatham  was  sent  out  to  try  experi- 
ments. I  remember  a  stor>'  of  a  man,  who, 
being  asked  if  he  could  play  on  the  fiddle, 
said,  "he  could  not  tell,  but  he  would  try." 
Sucli  was  precisely  the  situation  of  my  Lord 
Chatham.' 

Parliamentary  Courtier  of  1626. 

'  Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  court  in  these  un- 

foldings? 
Hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the 

court  ? 
I  am  a  courtier  cap-a-J>ce.' 

Shakspe.are. 
Among  tlie  members  most  active  in  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in 
1626,  was  Sir  Dudley  Carlcton,  vice-chamber- 
lain. His  speech  on  the  occasion  is  extremely 
amu'flng,  on  account  of  the  many  .singidar 
specimens  which  it  contains  of  that  unblushing 
fiyoophaiipy,  which  disgraced  some  of  the 
elder  periods  of  English  history. 

'Indeed,'  he  says,  'you  would  count  it  a 
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pi-e.it  mlserj',  if  you  knew  the  subject  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  myself;  to  see  them  look, 
not  like  our  nation,  with  store  of  flesh  on  their 
backs,  but  like  so  many  ghosts,  and  not  men, 
being  nothing  but  skin  and  bones,  with  sonie 
thin  cover  to  their  nakedness,  and  wearing 
only  wooden  shoes  on  their  feet,  so  that  they 
cannot  eat  meat,  or  wear  good  clothes,  but 
they  must  pay  and  be  taxed  unto  the  king  for 
it.  This-  is  a  misery  beyond  expression,  and 
that  which  yet  we  are  free  from ;  let  us  be 
careful,  then,  to  preserve  the  king's  good 
opinion  of  parliaments,  which  bringeth  this 
happiness  to  this  nation,  and  makes  us  envied 
of  all  others,  while  there  is  this  sweetness 
between  his  majesty  and  his  commons,  lest 
we  lose  the  repiue  of  a  free-boni  nation  by 
tiirbulcncy  in  parliament .' 

In  the  same  strain,  Sir  Dudley  goes  on  to 
state,  that  in  his  opinion,  '  the  greatest  and 
wisest  part  of  a  parliament  are  those  who  use 
the  greatest  silence,  so  as  it  be  not  opiniatory 
or  sullen  ! ! !' 


the  zeal  you  have  shown  for  my  salvation. 
Continue,  I  beg  of  you,  to  request  it  of  God 
for  me,  and  contribute  ;to  it  yourself  by  youf 
good  advice.  In  whatever  place,  and  at 
wliatever  time,  you  shall  think  tit  to  give  it  to 
me,  you  will  always  find  me  well  inclined  to 
follow  it.  I  have  only  to  request  of  you,  that 
you  will  not  let  your  zeal  get  the  better  of 
your  discretion,  when  you  think  fit  to  give  me 
advice  in  public ;  and  that  you  would  desist 
from  those  invectives  which  may  alienate  ths 
love,  and  diminish  the  respect,  my  subjects 
owe  to  me.  You  know  my  extreme  jealousy 
respecting  the  former,  and  the  extreme  jealousy 
that  attends  the  latter.  Except  in  public,  at 
any  private  audience  you  may  give  as  much 
latitude  to  your  zeal  as  you  please.  On  my 
part,  I  will  bring  to  it  all  that  docility  of 
which  I  am  capable  ;  and  if  my  weakness  will 
permit  me  to  go  with  you,  it  will  be  more  my 
fault  than  yours  if  I  do  not  become  better. 
Once  for  all,  continue,  I  beg,  your  regard  to 
me,  and  be  assured  of  my  constant  protection.' 


Last  Days  of  Knox. 

'  In  the  opening  up  of  his  text,*  says  James 
MeKnlle,  speaking  of  this  celebrated  preacher 
during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  'he  was  mo- 
derat  the  space  of  an  half  houre  ;  but  when  he 
enterit  to  application,  he  made  me  so  to  grciu 
and  tremble,  that  I  could  not  hald  a  pen  to 
wrjt.  He  was  very  weik.  I  saw  him  everie 
day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and  fear,  with  a 
furring  of  marticks  about  his  neck,  a  staffe  in 
the  an  hand,  and  gud  godlike  Richart  Bal- 
landeii,  his  servand,  haldin  up  the  other  oxter, 
from  the  abbey  to  the  parish  kirk,  and  he  the 
said  Richart,  and  anotlier  servand,  lifted  up 
to  the  pulpit,  whar  he  behovit  to  learn  at  hi^ 
first  entrie  ;  bot,  er  he  haid  done  with  his 
sermone,  he  was  sa  active  and  vigourous,  that 
he  was  lyk  to  ding  t'lc  pulpit  in  blads,  and 
file  out  of  it.' 

Pulpit  Flattery  Reproved. 

Henry  IV.  went  with  his  court  to  the  church 
of  St.  Gerwais  at  Paris  on  tlie  Christmas  Day 
of  i6og,  to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher  :  who, 
vain  of  the  honour  of  having  so  illustrious  a 
hearer  as  his  sovereign,  soon  interrupted  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  and  apostrophized 
HenrJ^  After  having  paid  him  the  highest 
compliments  on  the  clemency,  the  justice,  and 
the  humanity  of  his  reign,  he  insisted  upon 
many  points,  which,  more  like  a  politician 
than  a  divine,  he  thought  necessarj'  for  the 
good  of  religion  and  the  safety  of  the  state. 
Henrj'  heard  him  without  the  least  emotion  ; 
and  on  going  out  of  church,  merelj'  said, 
'\Vhy,  the  preacher  of  to-day  did  not  entirely 
fill  up  his  hour.'  The  day  after,  Henry  went 
to  hear  him  again,  and  meeting  him  as  he  was 
going  into  the  pulpit,  said  to  him,  '  My  father, 
ever^'  ose  expected  that  at  this  time  you 
should  be  in  the  Bastile  ;  but  the  opinions  of 
the  world  and  those  of  myself  do  not  always 
go  together ;  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 


Parliament  of  Paris. 

During  the  disputes  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  appeared  many  symptoms  of 
ancient  eloquence.  The  Advocate-General, 
Talon,  in  an  oration,  invoked  on  his  knees 
the  spirit  of  St.  Louis  to  look  down  with  com- 
passion on  his  divided  and  unhappy  people, 
and  to  inspire  them  from  hea'pen  with  the  love 
of  concord  and  unanimity. 

Mole  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  par- 
liament. One  day  a  man  presented  a  dagger 
to  his  breast,  threatening  him  with  instant 
death  if  he  would  not  consent  to  some  decree 
proposed  in  the  parliament,  which  J\I.  Mole 
thought  prejudicial  to  his  country.  '  Know, 
my  friend,'  said  he,  looking  sternly  at  him, 
'  that  the  distance  is  infinite  from  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  to  the  heart  of  an  honest  man.' 


Mahomet. 

In  the  valley  of  Beder,  Mahomet  was  in- 
formed by  his  scouts  that  his  adversary,  Abu 
Sophian,  with  a  rich  caravan  from  Egypt  of 
a  thousand  camels,  was  approaching  on  one 
side,  while  a  body  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
foot,  and  one  hundred  horse,  was  coming  to 
its  protection  on  the  other.  The  prophet  had 
no  more  than  about  three  hundred  men  with 
him.  After  a  short  consultation,  in  which 
some  of  the  officers  were  desirous  that  the 
caravan,  on  account  of  its  riches,  should  be 
the  main  object,  religion  and  revenge  pre- 
vailed :  and  it  was  determined  that  against 
the  body  of  idolators  in  arms,  the  sword 
.should  be  drawn.  As  the  numbers  of  the 
Koreish  were  seen  descending  into  the  valley, 
he  exclaimed,  looking  at  his  followers,  'p 
God  !  if  these  are  destoyed,  by  whom  wilt 
thou  be  worshipped  on  earth  ?  Courage,  my 
children :  clo^^e  your  ranks  ;  discharge  your 
arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own.'  At  these 
words  he  mounted  the   pulpit,    which   was 
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brought  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
from,  and  demanded  from  heaven  the  succour 
of  Gabriel  and  three  thousand  angels  :  the 
caravan  was  suffered  to  pass  unmolested  ;  the 
Koreishites  advanced,  the  Mussulmans  were 
pressed  and  alarmed.  At  this  decisive  mo- 
ment, Mahomet  leaped  from  the  pulpit, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  cast  a  handful  of  sand 
n  the  air,  crying,  'Let  their  faces  be  covered 
with  confusion  1'  Both  armies  heard  the 
thunder  of  his  voice  :  and  in  the  ardour  of 
their  fancy,  actually  imagined  that  they  saw 
Gabriel  and  the  angelic  legion  descending 
into  the  midst  of  them.  The  Koreishites 
trembled  and  fled  ;  seventy  of  their  bravest 
men  were  slain  ;  and  as  many  more  captives 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  prophet. 


Giorgio  Scali. 

Machiavel  relates,  that  when  this  celebrated 
demagogue  of  the  city  of  Florence  came  to 
suffer  death  in  the  face  of  that  very  populace 
which  had  worshipped  him  with  a  degree  of 
idolatry,  he  burst  into  loud  complaints  against 
the  cruelty  of  his  destiny,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  those  citizens  who  had  forced  him  to 
court  and  caress  the  multitude,  in  whom  he 
found  neither  honour  nor  gratitude.  Seeing 
iLienpdetto  Alberti,  an  old  party  friend  of  his, 
at  the  head  of  the  guards  that  surrounded  the 
scaffold,  he  turned  towards  him,  and  ex- 
claimed, '  Can  you  too,  Benedetto,  stand 
tamely  by,  and  see  me  murdered  in  this 
vile  manner?  I  assure  you,  if  you  were  in 
my  situation,  and  myself  in  yours,  I  would 
not  permit  you  to  be  so  treated.  But  remem- 
ber what  I  now  tell  you  ;  this  is  the  -last  day 
of  my  misfortune.s,  but  it  will  be  first  of 
yours.' 


Impeachment  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford. 

When  the  Earl  of  .Strafford  was  impeached 
for  high  treason  in  the  reign  of  Charles  T., 
and  sentenced  for  execution,  the  king,  anxious 
to  save  him,  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own 
hands  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  sent 
by  the  prince,  begging  that  his  execution 
might  be  respited,  and  that  he  might  be  suf- 
fered to  fulfil  the  natural  course  of  his  life  in 
close  confinement  ;  and  entreating,  that  if  he 
must  die,  he  might  be  released  until  Saturd.iy. 
The  lords  immediately  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  king,  declaring  they  could  not  comply 
with  his  reauest:  on  which  the  kine  said, 
'  That  what  he  intended  by  his  letter,  was 
with  an  if,  //it  may  be  done  without  discon- 
tentment of  my  people  ;  //that  cannot  be,  I 
say  again  the  same  that  I  wro\.c,_/int  jiistiiia.^ 
The  next  day  the  unfortunate  earl  was  be- 
headed. During  his  trial,  and  when  on  the 
scaffold,  he  conducted  him.self  with  the  utmost 
courage  and  firmness. 

The  debate  on  the  attainder  of  the  earl  was 
carried  on  with  violent  party  feeling  ;  and  a 
list  of  those  who  voted  agamst  it  was  after- 


wards posted  up,  as  '  The  Straft'ordian  be- 
trayers of  their  country  ;'  and  the  poor  earl, 
though  very  ill,  was  hurried  through  his  trial 
by  the  commons,  who  demanded  that  time 
should  not  be  lost  on  this  occasion. 

Sir  John  Wray  made  the  following  .speech  : 

'  Mr.  Speaker :  truth  is  the  daughter  of 
time,  and  experience  the  best  schoolmaster, 
who  hath  long  since  taught  many  men  and 
states  the  sad  and  woeful  effects  of  an  half- 
done  work :  those  convulsions  and  rending 
pains,  which  the  body  of  Great  Britain  now 
feel,  show  us,  that  the  ill-humours  and  ob- 
structions are  not  yet  fully  purged  nor  dis- 
solved. Mr.  Speaker,  God  will  have  a 
thorough  work  done  ;  if  instead  of  redressing 
evils,  we  think  to  transact  all,  by  removing  of 
persons  and  not  things,  well  may  we  lull  our 
troubles  for  a  season,  but  they  will  return 
with  greater  violence ;  for  believe  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  tlatter  ourselves  as  we  please, 
a  dim-sighted  eye  may  see,  that  although  we 
think  we  have  now  passed  the  equinoctial  of 
the  Straffordia>i  line,  and  seem  to  have  gone 
beyond  Canterbmy ;  yet  the  factious  and 
undetermining  agents  of  our  religion  grow 
daily  more  and  more  powerful  ;  and  no  doubt, 
do  labour  an  extirpation  of  all  the  parliaments 
and  men  too,  that  will  not  think,  say,  and 
swear  to  their  opinions  and  practices.  Have 
we  not  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  wolf  by  the  ears? 
Ls  there  any  way  to  get  scot-free,  or  wolf- 
free,  but  one  ?  Then  let  us  take,  and  not 
forsake,  that  old  English  parliamentary  road, 
which  is  via  tnta,  and  will  bring  us  .safely  to 
our  journey's  end.' 

The  earl,  who,  as  Whitelocke  says,  '  moved 
the  hearts  of  his  auditors  (some  few  excepted) 
to  remorse  and  pity  by  his  wisdom,  constancy, 
and  eloquence,  during  his  trial,'  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  House  in  his  defence. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages : 

'  My  lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard 
to  the  peerage  of  England,  as  never  to  expose 
yourselves  to  such  moot  points,  such  con- 
structive interpretations  of  law  ;  if  there  must 
be  a  trial  of  evils,  let  the  subject-matter  be  of 
somewhat  else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of 
peers. 

'  It  will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your 
posterity,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom,  to  cast 
into  the  fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious 
volumes  of  constructive  and  arbitrary  treason, 
as  the  primitive  Christians  did  their  books  of 
curious  arts,  and  betake  yourselves  to  the 
plain  letter  of  the  law  and  statute,  that  telleth 
us  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  treason,  without 
being  ambitious  to  be  more  learned  in  the  art 
of  killing  than  our  forefathers. 

'  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  .and  forty  years 
since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged 
crime,  to  this  height,  before  myself.  Let  us 
not  awaken  these  sleeping  lions  to  our  des- 
truction, by  taking  up  a  few  musty  records, 
th.it  have  lain  by  the  walls  so  many  ages  for- 
gotten or  neglected. 

'  Do  not  put,  my  lords,  such  difficulties 
upon  ministers  of  state,  that  men  of  wisdom, 
of   honour,  and  of  fortune,    may  not  with 
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rheerfulness  and  safety  be  employed  for  the 
public.  If  you  weigh  and  measure  thcin  by 
grains  and  scruples,  the  public  aftan-s  of  the 
kinsdoni  will  lie  waste ;  no  man  will  meddle 
who  hath  anything  to  lose. 

•  My  lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than 
I  should  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  inte- 
rest of  those  dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven 
hath  left  me.' 

Here  Lord  Strafford  paused  some  time,  and 
paid  th.:  tribute  of  his  tears  to  the  memory  of 
his  lady  :  he  then  proceeded. 

•  What  I  forfeit  myself,  is  nothing  ;  but  that 
my  indiscretion  should  e.\tend  to  my  posterity, 
wonndeth  me  to  the  very  soul  1 

'  Voii  will  pardon  my  infirmity.  Some- 
thing 1  should  have  added,  but  I  am  nut 
able  ;  therefore  let  it  pass. 

'Now,  my  lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been, 
by  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God.  taught, 
that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  life,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter. 

'  And  so,  my  lords,  evei;  so,  with  all  tran- 
quillity of  mind,  I  freely  submit  myself  to 
your  judgment  :  and  whether  that  judgment 
be  life  or  death,  te  Leniit  laudamus.' 


Magdaleine  de  Savoie. 

Anne  Due  de  JNIontmorenci,  who  was  prime 
minister  and  great  constable  of  France  during 
the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  Henry  II.  Francis  II. 
and  Charles  IX.,  was  very  unwilling  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  the 
Colignys,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  the 
ties  of  friendship,  as  well  as  those  of  consan- 
guinity. He  was,  however,  induced  to  give 
way  to  this  measure  so  inimical  to  his  dis- 
position, by  the  following  animated  and  for- 
cible speech  of  his  wife,  r^Iagdaleinc  de 
Savoie. 

'  It  is  then  in  vain,  sir,  that  you  have  taken 
as  a  motto  to  your. escutcheon,  the  word  of 
command  that  your  ancestors  always  gave  at 
the  outset  of  every  battle  in  which  they  were 
engaged  {Dien  aide  dii  premier  Ciirctieii). 
If  you  do  not  fight  with  all  your  energy  in 
defence  of  that  religion  which  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  destroyed,  who  then  is  to  give 
an  example  of  respect  and  of  veneration  for 
the  Holy  See,  if  not  he  who  takes  his  very 
name,  his  arms,  his  nobility,  from  the  first 
baron  of  France  who  professed  the  holy  reli- 
gion of  Christ  ?' 


Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

When  Henry  VIII.  demanded  of  the  con- 
vocation the  surrender  of  the  small  abbeys  in 
England,  the  clergj'  in  general  agreed  to  his 
requisition  ;  but  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, arrested  the  yielding  disposition  of  his 
brethren,  by  an  eloquent  address  to  them. 
He  quoted  the  fable  of  the  axe  which  wanted 
an  handle  ;  and  concluded  by  saying,  '  and 
so,  my  lords,  if  you  grant  the  king  these 
smaller  monasteries,  yc4i  do  but  make  him  a 


handle,  whereby,  at  his  own  pleasure,  he 
may  cut  down  all  the  cedars  within  your 
Libanus  ;  and  then  you  may  tliank  yourselves 
after  you  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Almighty  God.' 

This  speech  changed  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  were  formerly  disposed  to  gratify  the 
king's  demands,  so  that  all  was  rejected  for 
that  time.  On  this  the  king  sent  Cromwell 
to  the  bishop,  to  know  what  he  would  do 
if  the  Pope  should  .send  hiii:  a  cardinal's 
hat?  'I  should  improve  it,'  replied  he,  'to 
the  best  advantage  that  I  could  in  assisting 
the  holy  Catholic  Church  ;  and  in  that  re- 
spect, I  would  receive  it  on  my  knees.' 
Cromwell  having  reported  this  an.swer  to  the 
king,  he  said  with  great  indignation,  '  Yea  ! 
is  he  yet  so  lusty?  well,  let  the  Pope  send 
him  a  cardinal's  hat  when  he  will.  Holy 
Mother  !  he  .shall  wear  it  on  his  shoulders 
then,  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  set 
it  on.'  Henry  was  soon  afterwards  as  good 
as  his  word,  and  sent  to  the  block  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  upright  prelates  that  his 
kingdom  ever  produced. 


Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Before  the  battle  of  Ivry,  Henry  made  an 
address  to  his  soldiers  ;  it  was  brief,  but  sin- 
gularly impressive. 

'  Enfans,  je  suis  votre  Roi,  vous  etes  Fran- 
gois,  voila  I'ennemi  ;  donnons.' 

'  Soldiers,  I  am  your  king  ,  you  are  French- 
men.    Behold  the  enemy :  let  us  charge.' 

Extraordinary  Inspiration. 

On  the  day  that  the  Emperor  Domitian 
was  slain  at  Rome,  ApoUonius  Tyansus 
was  preaching  to  a  numerous  assembly  at 
Ephe-sus  ;  and  at  the  verj'  moment  the  blow 
was  struck,  he  suddenly  lowered  his  voice, 
apparently  seized  with  fear,  but  nevertheless 
pursued  his  discourse,  often  however  stop- 
ping, as  if  his  attention  was  intent  upon 
another  subject.  At  length  he  left  off  speak- 
ing, fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on -the  ground, 
and  after  a  short  silence,  exclaimed.  "  Strike 
home  1  strike  the  tyrant  dead— courage  ! 
despatch  the  tyrant  ! '  The  audience,  asto- 
nished at  his  extraordinary  rhapsody,_  stood 
in  silence  ;  but  he  soon  recollected  himself, 
and  bade  them  rejoice,  for  Domitian  was  no 
more.  According  to  Philostratus,  Apol- 
lonius  even  mentioned  in  his  reverie  the  name 
of  Stephanus,  who  actually  struck  the  blow. 


Prynn's  Speech  on  the  Scaffold. 

When  the  famous  Prynn  underwent  the 
last  horrid  punishment  inflicted  on  him  by 
the  star  chamber,  for  '  writing  and  publish- 
ing certain  seditious,  schismatical,  and  libel- 
lous books  against  the  hierarchy,'  his  speech 
on  the  scaffold,  full  of  strong  exhortations  to 
the  people  to  stand  by  their  liberties,  civil  as 
well  as  religious,  was  interrupted  by  loud 
shouts  of  applause.      The  numerous  sounds 
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reaching  the  enr_  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who 
was  thcu  sitting  in  the  star  chamber,  he  felt 
so  provoked,  that  he  instantly  moved  the 
court,  that  Prynn  might  be  gagged,  and  a 
further  sentence  passed  on  him.  Base  and 
cruel  as  his  colleagues  were,  however,  they 
recoiled  from  so  mf)nstrous  a  proposition,  and 
Prynn  was  suffered  to  conclude  his  speech, 
which  he  did  in  these  memorable  words: — 
'  Alas,  poor  England  !  v.-hat  will  become  of 
thee,  if  thou  look  not  sooner  into  thine  own 
privileges,  and  maintainest  not  thine  own 
lawful  liberty  !  Christian  people,  I  beseech 
you  all  stand  firm,  and  be  zealous  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  true  religion,  to  the 
shedding  of  your  dearest  blood,  otherwise 
you  will  bring  yourselves  and  all  your  pos- 
terity into  perpetual  bondage  and  misery.' 


Pulteney,  first  Earl  of  Bath. 

Mr.  William  Pulteney  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  leader  of  opposition  that  ever  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  During  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  a  warm  partizan 
against  the  ministry  ;  and  George  L  was  so 
.sensible  of  his  services,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  offices  of  Secretary  at  War,  and  Cofferer 
of  his  J\Lajesty's_  Household  ;  but  the  inti- 
macy between  him  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  soon  internipted,  by  his  suspecting  that 
the  minister  was  desirous  of  extending  the 
limits  of  the  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  the 
country. 

The  opposition  of  Mr.  Pulteney  at  length 
became  so  obnoxious  to  the  crown,  that 
King  George  H.  on  the  ist  July,  1731,  called 
for  the  council  book,  and  with  his  own  hand 
struck  the  name  of  William  Pulteney,  Esq., 
out  of  the  list  of  Privy  Counsellors.  His 
Majesty  further  ordered  him  to  be  put  out  of 
all  the  commissions  of  the  peace  ;  and  the 
several  lord-lieutenants,  from  whom  he  had 
received  deputations,  were  ordered  to  revoke 
them.  This  proceeding  only  ser\-ed  to  in- 
flame his  re.sentment,  and  increase  his  popu- 
larity ;  and  it  w.as  shortly  after  this,  that 
he  ma:de  that  celebrated  speech  in  which  he 
compared  the  ministry  to  an  empiric,  and  the 
constitution  of  England  to  his  patients. 

'  This  pretender  in  physic,'  said  he,  '  being 
consulted,  tells  the  distempered  person  there 
were  but  two  or  three  ways  of  treating  his 
disease,  and  he  was  .afraid  that  none'of  them 
would  succeed.  An  emetic  might  throw  him 
into  convulsions  that  would  occasion  imme- 
diate death  ;  a  purge  might  bring  on  a 
diarrhoea  that  would  carry  him  off  in  a  short 
time  ;  and  he  had  already  been  bled  so  much 
and  so  often,  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
The  unfortunate  patient,  shocked  at  this  de- 
claration, replies,  "  Sir,  you  have  always 
pretended  to  be  a  regular  doctor,  but  I  now 
find  you  are  an  arrant  quack :  I  had  an 
excellent  constitution  when  I  first  fell  into 
your  hands,  but  you  have  quite  destroyed  it  ; 
and  now  I  find  I  'nave  no  other  choice  for 
saving  my  life,  but  by  calling  for  the  help  of 
some  regular  physician.'" 


On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  W.alpole, 
in  1 741,  Mr.  Pulteney  was  created  Earl  of 
Hath  ;  but  from  the  moment  he  accepted  a 
tkle,  all  his  popularity  was  at  an  end.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  in  speaking  of  him  rather 
severely,  admits,  '  He  was  a  most  complete 
orator  and  debater  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  eloquent,  entertaining,  persuasive, 
strong,  and  pathetic,  as  occasion  required; 
for  he  had  arguments,  wit,  and  tears  at  his 
command.' 

A  .speech  made  by  Mr.  Pulteney  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1732,  on  a  motion  for 
reducmg  the  army,  has  always  been  admired 
for  its  eloquence  and  patriotism.  After 
warmly  opposing  standing  armies,  which  he 
contended  had  enslaved  all  the  nations 
around  us,  and  were  perfectly  incompatible 
with  liberty,  he  thus  proceeded  : — 
,  "It  signifies  nothing  to  tell  me.  that  our 
army  is  commanded  by  such  gentlemen  as 
cannot  be  supposed  to  join  in  any  mea.sures 
for  enslaving  their  country.  It  may  be  so : 
I  hope  it  is  so. 

'  But  if  we  know  the  passions  of  men,  we 
know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  the  best  of 
men  with  too  much  power.  Where  was  there 
a  braver  army  than  that  under  Julius  Caesar? 
Where  was  there  ever  an  army  that  had 
served  their  countrj'  more  faithfully?  That 
army  was  commanded  generally  by  the  best 
citizens  of  Rome,  by  men  of  great  fortune 
and  figure  in  their  countrj',  yet  that  army 
enslaved  their  country ;  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers  towards  their  country,  the  honour 
and  integrity'  of  the  luider  officers,  are  not  to 
be  depended  on.  By  the  military  law,-  the 
administration  of  justice  is  so  quick,  and  the 
punishment  so  severe,  that  neither  officer  nor 
soldier  dares  to  dispute  the  orders  of  his 
suprenie  commander,  he  must  not  consult  his 
own  inclinations.  If  an  ofiicer  were  com- 
manded to  pull  his  own  father  out  of  his 
house,  he  must  do  it ;  he  dares  not  disobey  : 
immediate  death  would  be  the  sure  conse- 
quence of  the  least  grumbling  ;  and  if  an 
officer  were  sent  into  the  Court  of  Request,  ' 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  musqueteers  with 
screwed  bayonets,  and  with  orders  to  tell  us 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  how  we  should 
vote,  I  know  what  would  be  the  duty  of  this 
House.  I  know  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
order  the  ofiicer  to  be  taken  and  hanged  up 
.at  the  door  of  the  lobby  !  But,  sir,  I  doubt 
much  if  such  a  spirit  could  be  found  in  the 
House,  or  in  any  House  of  Commons  that 
will  ever  be  in  England.' 


Sir  John  Bernard. 

This  virtuous  citizen  distinguished  himself 
in  Parliament^  by  his  integrity  and  his  firm- 
ness. ^yhen'  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then 
prime  minister,  was  one  day  whispering  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
leaned  towards  him  over  the  arm  of  his  chair, 
at  the  time  Sir  John  Bernard  was  speaking, 
he  exclaimed,  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  addres.s 
myself  to  yon,  and  not  to  your  chair  :  I  will 
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tic  nearo  :  I  call  that  gentleman  to  orjer.' 
'I'lic  Speaker  immediately  dismissed  Sir 
Robert,  and  begged  Sir  John's  pardon,  re- 
questing him  to  proceed. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  measures  Sir 
John  generally  opposed,  once  paid  him  a 
his;h  compliment.  They  were  riding  in  two 
ditVerent  parties  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  one  of 
Sir  Robert's  companions  hearing  some  person 
speaking  before  he  came  up  to  them,  enquired 
of  Sir  Robert  whose  voice  it  was?  '  Do  you 
not  know?'  replied  the  minister.  '  It  is  one 
I  .shall  never  forget  ;  1  have  often  felt  its 
power.' 


Mr.  Sheridan. 

'  In  senates,  there  his  talents  shone  confest ; 
As  wit  delighted,  passion  storm'd  the  breast. 
The  mind  with  taste,  sense,  judgment,  feel- 
ing, fraught, 
Seem'd  to  be  blest  by  more  than  human 

thought ! 
Hence,   burning  words  for  freedom  gave 

the  choice. 
The  lightning  of  his  eye,  the  magic  of  his 

voice  !'  Ch.a.vdos  Leigh. 

In  the  debate  on  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  Warren  Hxstings,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  7th  of  February,  17S7, 
Mr.  Sheridan  .spoke  on  the  fourth  or  Oude 
charge,  for  the  space  of  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes.  His  speech  on  th.at  occasion  united 
the  most  convincing  clo.seness  and  accuracy 
of  argument,  with  the  most  luminous  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity  of  language ;  alternately 
giving  force  and  energy  to  truth,  by  solid  and 
substantial  reasoning,  and  enlightening  the 
most  e.xtensive  and  involved  subjects  with  the 
purest  clearness  of  logic,  and  the  brightest 
splendour  of  rhetoric.  It  will  be  a  permanent 
record  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  unrivalled  abilities, 
that  on  this  trying  occasion,  which  of  all  others 
had  divided  not  only  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  nation  at  large,  into  a  variety  of 
parties,  this  memorable  speech  produced  al- 
most universal  union.  When  he  described  the 
sufferings  of  the  Begums  of  Oude,  an  inde- 
scribable emotion  was  perceived  to  agitate  the 
feelings  of  the  audience.  Alluding  to  the 
factious  parties  in  the  House, 

'  Rut,'  said  he,  '  when  inhumanity  presents 
ilself  to  their  observation,  it  finds  no  divisions 
among  them  :  they  attack  it  as  their  common 
enemy  ;  and  as  if  the  character  of  this  land 
wxs  involved  in  their  zeal  for  its  ruin,  they 
leave  it  not  till  it  is  completely  overthrown. 
It  was  not  given  to  that  house,  to  behold  the 
objects  of  their  compassion  and  benevolence 
in  the  present  extensive  consideration,  as  it 
■was  to  those  officers  who  relieved,  and  who  .so 
feelingly  describe  the  ecstatic  emotions  of 
gratitude  in  the  instant  of  deliverance.  They 
could  not  behold  the  workings  of  the  hearts, 
the  quivering  lips,  the  trickling  tears,  the  loud 
and  yet  tremulous  joy,  of  the  millions  whom 
their  vote  of  this  night  would  for  ever  save 
from  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  power.  But 
though  they  could  not  directly  see  the  effect. 


was  not  the  true  enjoj-mcnt  of  their  benevo- 
lence increased,  by  the  blessings  being  con- 
ferred unseen  ?  Would  not  the  oninipotance 
of  Britain  be  demonstrated  to  the  wonder  of 
nations,  by  stretching  its  mighty  arm  across 
the  deep,  and  saving  by  its  J'tnt  distant  mil- 
lions from  destruction  ?  and  would  the  blessings 
of  the  people  thus  saved,  dissipate  in  empty 
air?  No  !  If  I  may  dare,' said  Mr.  Sheridan, 
'  to  use  the  figure,  we  shall  constitute  heaven 
itself  for  our  proxy,  to  receive  for  us  the 
blessings  of  their  pioUs  gratitude,  and  the 
prayers  of  their  thanksgiving.' 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech, 
the  whole  assembly,  members,  peers,  and 
strangers,  involuntarily  joined  in  a  tumult  of 
applause,  and  adopted  a  mode  of  e.\pre.ssing 
their  approbation  new  and  irregular  in  that 
house,  by  loudly  and  repeatedly  clapping 
their  hands.  A  motion  was  immediately  made 
and  carried,  for  an  adjournment,  that  the 
members,  who  were  in  a  state  of  delirious 
in.sensibility,  from  the  talismanic  influence  of 
such  powerful  eloquence,  might  have  time  to 
collect  their  scattered  senses  for  the  e.\ercise 
of  a  sober  judgment.  This  motion  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  declared  that  this  speech 
'  .surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  possessed  everj'thing 
that  genius  or  art  could  furnish,  to  agitate  and 
control  the  human  mind.' 


Quarrel  between  Flood  and 
Grattan. 


In  a  debate  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  Octo- 
ber, 28,  1783,  on  a  resolution  for  declaring 
that  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  required 
every  practicable  retrenchment  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  safety  of  the  state,  Mr.  Grat- 
tan made  some  strong  personal  allusions  to 
Mr.  Flood,  who  supported  the  resolution,  ac- 
cusing him  particularly  of  having  affected  an 
indisposition,  and  being  guilty  of  apostacy ; 
I\Ir.  Flood  rose,  and  replied  in  these  words  : 

'  The  right  honourable  member  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  my  saying  a  word  in 
reply  to  what  he  has  delivered.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  House  can  bear  witness  of  the 
infirmity  I  mentioned,  and  therefore  it  re- 
quired but  little  candour  to  make  a  nocturnal 
attack  upon  that  infirmit\'.  But  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  right  honourable  member  ;  I  will 
meet  him  anywhere,  or  upon  any  ground,  by 
night  or  by  day.  I  should  stand  poorly  in  my 
own  estimation  and  in  my  country's  opinion, 
if  I  did  not  .stand  far  above  him.  I  do  not 
come  here  dressed  in  a  rich  wardrobe  of  words 
to  delude  the  people.  I  am  not  one  who  has 
promised  repeatedly  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  rights, 
yet  does  not  bring  in  that  bill,  or  permit  any 
other  person  to  do  it.  I  am  not  one  who  threat- 
ened to  impeach  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  and  afterwards  shrunk  from  the  charge. 
I  am  not  one  who  would  come  at  midnight, 
and  attempt  a  vote  of  this  House  to  stifle  the 
people,  which  my  egregious  folly  had  raised 
against  me.  I  am  not  the  gentleman  who 
subsists  upon  your  accounts,  I  am  not  the  men- 
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dicant  patriot  who  was  bought  by  his  country 
for  a  sum  of  money,  and  then  sold  my  coiuitry 
for  prompt  payment  (aUuding  to  the  grant  of 
^100,000  to  'Mr.  Grattan  for  his  pubhc  ser- 
vices, the  half  of  which  sum  he  accepted;.  1 
never  was  bought  by  the  people,  nor  ever  sold 
by  them.  The  gentleman  says  he  never 
apostatized  ;  but  I  say  I  never  changed  my 
principles.  Let  every  man  say  the  same,  and 
let  the  people  believe  it  if  they  can. 

'  I  have  now  done,  and  give  me  leave  to 
say,  if  the  gentleman  enters  often  into  this 
kind  of  colloquy  with  me,  he  will  not  have 
much  to  boast  of  at  the  end  of  the  .session.' 

Mr.  Grattan.     '  In  respect  to  the  House,  T 
could  wish  to  avoid  personality,  but   I  must 
request  liberty  to  explain  some  circumstances 
alluded  to  by  the  honourable  member.'    After 
making  this  explanation,  he  proceeded.     '  It 
is  not  the  slander  of  the  bad  tongue  of  a  bad 
character  that  can  defame  me.    I  maintain  my 
reputation  in  public  and  in  private  life  ;  no 
man  who  has  not  a  bad  character,  can  say  I 
ever  deceived  him  ;  no  country  has  called  me 
cheat.     I  will  suppose  a  public  character — a 
man  not  of  course  in  the  House,  but  who  for- 
merly might  have  been  here.     I  will  suppose 
it  was  his  constant  practice  to  abuse  every 
man  who  differed  from  him,   and  to  betray 
every  man  who  trusted  him.     I  will  suppose 
him  active  ;  I  will  begin  from  his  cradle,  and 
divide  his  life  into  three  stages.      In  the  first 
he  was  intemperate  ;  in  the  second,  corrupt  ; 
and  in  the  third,  seditious.     Suppose  him  a 
great  egotist ;  his  honour  equal  to  his  oath  ; 
and    I    will   stop   him   and     say,    '  Sir,    your 
talents  are  not  so  great  as  your  life  is  infamous  ; 
you  were  silent  for  years,  and  you  were  silent 
for  money  ;  when  affairs  of  consequence  to  the 
nation    were    debating,   you   might   be   seen 
passing  by  these  doors  like  a  guilty  spirit  just 
waiting  for  the  moment  of  putting  thequestion, 
that  you  might  pop  in  and  give  your  venal 
vote  ;  or  you  might  be  seen  hovering  over  the 
doom  like  an  ill-omened  bird  of  night,  with 
sepulchral  notes,  with  cadaverous  aspect,  and 
broken  beak  (alluding  to  a  personal  defect  of 
Mr.  Flood's)  ready  to  stoop  and  pounce  upon 
your  prey.     You  can  be  trusted  by  no  man  ; 
the  people  cannot  trust  you  ;    the  ministers 
cannot  trust  you  ;  you  deal  out  the  most  im- 
partial treachery  to  both  ;  you  tell  the  nation 
it  is  ruined  by  other  men,  when  it  is  sold  by 
yourself ;  you  fled  from   the   Embargo ;  you 
fled  from  the  Mutiny  Bill  ;  you  fled  from  the 
Sugar  Bill.     I  therefore  tell  you  in  the  face  of 
your  country,   before  all  the  world,  and   to 
your  very  beard,  you  are  not  an  honest  iitan.' 
Mr.  Flood.     '  I  have  heard  very  extraordi- 
nary language  indeed,  and   I   challenge  any 
man  to  say  that  anything  half  so  unwarrant- 
able was  ever  uttered  in  this  house.    The  right 
honourable  gentleman  set  out  w^ith  declaring 
he  did  not  wish  to  use  personality  ;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  opened  his  mouth,  than  forth 
issued  all  the  venom  that  ingenuity  and  dis- 
appointed vanity  for  two  years  brooding  over 
corruption,  has  been  able  to  produce.     But 
taint  my  public  character  it  cannot  ;  four-and 


established  that  ;  and  as  to  my  private,  let 
that  be  learned  from  my  friends,  and  from 
thtjse  under  my  own  roof  To  these  I  appeal, 
and  this  appeal  1  boldly  make  with  an  utter 
contempt  of  insinuations,  false  as  they  are 
illiberal.'  Mr.  Flood  was  proceeding,  when 
the  Speaker  rose,  and  called  for  the  support 
of  the  House  to  keep  the  gentlemen  in  order. 
Mr.  John  Burke  then  moved,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen might  be  made  to  promise  that  nothing 
farther  should  pass  between  them  ;  and  this 
being  resolved,  the  House  was  cleared.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  both  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr. 
Grattan  had  disappeared. 


Next  morning,  Mr.  Flood  and  Mr.  Grattan 
were  brought  in  custody  before  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Annaly,  who  bound  them  both  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  in  recognizances  of  ;{^2o,ocio 
each.  They  had,  attended  by  their  respective 
friends,  almost  reached  the  ground  appointed 
for  a  .serious  interview,  when  they  were  ar- 
rested by  officers  whom  the  magistrates  had 
despatched  after  them. 


The  following  epigrammatic  dialogue  ap- 
peared shortly  after  in  the  public  prints. 

Question.  Say,  what  has  given  to  Flood  a 
mortal  wound  ? 

Ansiuer.  Grattan's  obtaining  fifty  thousand 
pound. 

Qnestion.  Can  Flood  forgive  an  injury  so 
sore  ? 

Ans7ver.  Yes,  if  they  give  him  fifty  thou- 
sand more. 


The  Begum  Charge. 

Public  curiosity  was  scarcely  ever  so 
strongly  interested  as  on  the  day  when  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  to  speak  on  the  Begum  charge, 
on  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
avenues  leading  to  the  hall  were  filled  with 
persons  of  the  first  distinction,  many  of  them 
peeresses  in  full  dress,  who  waited  in  the  open 
air  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  gates  were  opened,  when  the  crowd 
pressed  so  eagerly  forward  that  many  persons 
had  nearly  perished.  No  extract  can  do  jus- 
tice to  this  speech. 

'  He  has  this  day,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  '  sur- 
prised the  thousands  who  hung  with  rapture 
on  his  accents,  by  such  an  array  of  talents, 
such  an  exhibition  of  capacity,  such  a  display 
of  powers,  as  are  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
oratory  !  a  display  that  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  himself — lustre  upon  letters — 
renown  upon  parliament  —  glory  upon  the 
country.  Of  all  species  of  rhetoric,  of  every 
kind  of  eloquence  that  has  been  witnessed  or 
recorded,  cither  in  ancient  or  modern  times  ; 
whatever  the  acutene.ss  of  the  bar,  the  dignity 
of  the  senate,  the  solidity  of  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  the  sacred  morality  of  the  pulpit 
have  hitherto  furnished,  nothing  has  sur- 
passed, nothing  has  equalled,  what  we  have 
I  this  day  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  No 
twenty  years  employed  in  your  service,  has  |  holy  seer  of  religion,  no  sage,  no  statesman, 
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no  orator,  no  man  of  any  literary  description 
whatever,  has  come  up,  in  the  one  instance, 
to  the  pure  scntunents  of  morality,  or  in  the 
other,  to  that  variety  of  knowledge,  force  of 
imagination,  propriety  and  vivacity  of  allu- 
sion, beauty  and  elegance  of  diction,  strength 
and  copiousness  of  style,  pathos  and  sublimity 
of  conception,  to  which  we  have  this  day 
listened  with  ardour  and  admiration.  From 
poetry  up  to  eloquence  there  is  not  a  species 
of  composition  of  which  a  complete  and  per- 
fect specimen  might  not,  from  that  single 
speech,  be  culled  and  collected.' 

The  task  of  selection  from  such  a  treasure 
of  excellence  is  difficult,  but  the  foUow-ing 
.ipobtrophe  may  suffice  to  show  the  justness  of 
Mr.  Burke's  encomium. 

'Oh,  faith!  oh, justice!  I  conjure  you,  by 
your  sacred  names,  to  depart  for  a  moment 
from  this  place,  though  it  be  your  peculiar 
residence,  nor  hear  your  names  profaned  by 
such  a  sacrilegious  combination  as  that  which 
I  am  now  compelled  to  repeat,  where  all  the 
fair  forms  of  nature  and  art,  truth  and  peace, 
policy  and  honour,  shrink  back  aghast  from 
the  deleterious  shade — where  all  existences, 
nefarious  and  vile,  had  sw.ay — where  amidst 
the  black  agents  on  one  side,  and  Middleton 
with  Impej'  on  the  other,  the  toughest  bend, 
I  he  most  unfeeling  shrink  ;  the  great  figure  of 
the  piece,  characteristic  in  his  place,  aloof 
and  independent  from  the  puny  profligacy  in 
his  train,  but  far  from  idle  and  inactive,  turn- 
ing a  malignant  eye  on  all  mischief  that  aw.aits 
him  ;  the  multiplied  apparatus  of  temporizing 
expedients,  and  intimidating  instruments — 
now  cringing  on  his  prey,  and  fawning  on  his 
vengeance  ;  now  quickening  the  limping  pace 
of  craft,  and  forcing  cver>'  stand  that  retiring 
nature  can  make  in  the  heart ;  the  attach- 
ments and  decorums  of  life  ;  each  emotion  of 
tenderness  and  honour:  and  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  national  characteristics,  with  a  long 
catalogue  of  crimes  and  aggravations,  beyond 
the  reach  of  thought  for  human  malignity  to 
perpetuate,  or  human  vengeance  to  punish 
—  LowKR    than    perdition,    bi..\cker    than 

DESr.^IK.' 


Lord  Erskine. 

'  Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose. 
Familiar  as  his  garter.' 

When  he  speaks,  the  air,  a  chartered  liber- 
tine, is  still. 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences.' 

.ShAKSI'E.\RE. 

The  first  speech  that  Mr.  Erskine  ever 
made  at  the  bar  was  from  the  back  row  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  24th  of  No- 
vember, 1778,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Thomas 
Baillie,  on  an  argument  against  filing  a  crimi- 
nal information  against  him  for  a  libel  on  the 
directors  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  this 
speech  l\Ir.  Erskine  displayed  his  fearless  in- 
dependence, and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future   greatness.      The    following   specimen 


will  show  that  the  courage  which  marked  Mr. 
Erskine's  professional  life  was  not  acquired 
after  the  success  which  rendered  it  a  safe  and 
a  cheap  virtue,  but  being  naturally  inherent, 
w.is  displayed  at  a  moment  when  attended 
with  the  most  formidable  risks.  Speaking  of 
some  affidavits  of  the  directors  on  which  the 
criminal  information  against  Captain  Baillie 
had  been  moved,  he  said  : 

'  They   are   indeed    every  way  worthy   of 

their  authors  ;  of  Mr. ,  the  .{r"C((?  steward, 

who,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
the  captain  of  the  week,  received  for  the  pen- 
sioner such  lood  as  would  be  rejected  by  the 
idle  vagrant  poor,  and  endeavoured  to  tamper 

with  the  cook  to  conceal  it  ;  and  of  Mr.  , 

who  converted  their  wards  into  apartments  for 
himself,  and  the  clerks  of  clerks  in  the  endless 
subordination  of  idleness  ;  a  wretch  who  ha.s 
dared  with  brutal  inhumanity  to  strike  those 
aged  men  who  in  their  youth  would  have 
blasted  him  with  a  look. 

'  In   this  enumeration   of  delinquents,   the 

Rev.  Mr.  looks  round  as  if  he  thought  I 

had  forgotten  him.      He  is  mistaken. 

'  I  well  remember  him  ;  but  /its  infamy  is 
worn  threadbare  ;  Mr.  Murphy  has  already 
treated  him  with  that  ridicule  which  his  folly, 
and  Mr.  Peckham  with  that  invective  which  his 
wickedness  deserves.  I  shall  therefore  for- 
bear to  taint  the  ear  of  the  court  further  with 
his  name — a  name  which  would  bring  dis- 
honour upon  its  country  and  its  religion,  if 
human  nature  were  not  happily  compelled 
to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  disgrace,  and 
to  share  it  amongst  mankind. 

'  Such,  iny  lords,  is  ihc  case.  The  defen- 
dant, not  a  disappointed  malicious  informer 
prying  into  official  abuses,  because  without 
office  himself,  but  himself  a  man  in  office  ;  not 
troublesomely  inquisitive  into  other  men's  de- 
partments, but  conscientiously  correcting  his 
own  ;  doing  it  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  law  ; 
and,  what  heightens  the  character,  doing  it  at 
the  risk  of  his  office,  from  which  the  effron- 
tery of  power  has  already  suspended  him 
without  proof  of  his  guilt  ;  a  conduct  not  only 
unjust  and  illiberal,  but  highly  disrespectful 
to  this  court,  whose  judges  sit  in  the  double 
capacity  of  ministers  of  the  law  and  governors 
of  this  sacred  and  abused  constitution.  In- 
deed, Lord has  in  my  mind  acted  such  a 

part.' 

Here  Lord  Mansfield  ob.serving  Mr.  Ers- 
kine heated  with  his  subject,  and  making  a 
personal  attack  on  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty,  told   him   that   Lord was  not  now 

before  the  court.     Mr.  Erskine  resumed. 

'  I  know  that  he  is  not  formally  before  the 
court,  but  for  that  very  reason  /  ivill  hrint; 
hint  before  the  court ;  he  has  placed  these 
men  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  in  hopes  to 
escape  under  their  shelter,  but  I  will  not  join 
in  battle  with  them  ;  i/icir  vices,  though 
screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  human  de- 
pravity, are  not  of  dignity  enough  to  vindi- 
cate the  combat  with  inc.  I  will  drag  him  to 
light,  who  is  the  dark  mover  behind  the  scene 

of  iniquity.     I  .assert  that  the  Earl  of has 

but  one  road  to  escape  out  of  this  business. 
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without  pollution  and  disgrace  ;  and  tliat  is, 
l.iy  publicly  disavowing  the  act  of  the  prose- 
cutors, and  restoring  Captain  Baillie  to  his 
command.  If  he  does  this,  then  his  offence 
will  be  no  more  than  the  common  one  of  having 
suffered  his  own  personal  interest  to  prevail 
over  \\\s, public  duty  in  placing  his  voters  in  the 
hospital.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
tinues to  protect  the  prosecutors,  in  .spite  of 
the  evidence  of  their  guilt,  which  has  e.\cited 
the  abhorrence  of  the  numerous  audience  that 
crowd  this  court  ;  if  he  keeps  this  injured 
^nan  suspended,  or  dares  to  turn  that  suspen- 
sion into  a  removal,  I  shall  then  not  scruple 
to  declare  him  an  accomplice  in  their  guilt,  a 
shameless  oppressor,  a  disgrace  to  his  rank, 
and  a  traitor  to  his  trust.  But  as  I  should 
be  very  sorry  that  the  fortune  of  my  brave 
and  honourable  friend   should   depend  either 

upon  the  exercise  of  Lord 's  virtues,   or 

the  influence  of  his  fears,  I  do  most  earnestly 
entreat  the  court  to  mark  the  malignant  ob- 
ject of  this  prosecution,  and  to  defeat  it ;  I 
oeseech  you,  my  lords,  to  consider,  that 
even  by  discharging  the  rule,  and  with  costs, 
the  defendant  is  neither  protected  nor  re- 
stored. I  trust,  therefore,  that  your  lord- 
ships will  not  rest  satisfied  with  fulfilling  your 
Judicial  duty,  but  as  the  strongest  evidence 
of  foul  abuses  has,  by  accident,  come  colla- 
terally before  you,  that  you  will  protect  a 
brave  and  public  spirited  officer  from  the  pro- 
secution this  writing  has  brought  upon  him, 
and  not  suffer  so  dreadful  an  example  to  go 
abroad  into  the  world,  as  the  ruin  of  an  upright 
man  for  having  faithfully  discharged  his  duty. 

'  My  lords,  this  matter  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. I  speak  not  as  an  advocate  alone.  I 
speak  to  you  as  a  man  ;  as  a  member  of  a 
state  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  her 
naval  strength.  If  a  misgovernment  were  to 
fall  upon  Chelsea  Hospital,  to  the  ruin  and 
discouragement  of  our  army,  it  would  be  no 
doubt  to  be  lamented  ;  yet  I  should  not  think 
it  fatal  ;  but  if  our  fleets  are  to  be  clipped  by 
the  baneful  influence  of  elections,  ive  are  lost 
indeed  !  If  the  seaman,  who  while  he  exposes 
his  body  to  fatigues  and  dangers,  looking  for- 
ward to  Greenwich  as  an  asylum  for  infirmity 
and  old  age,  sees  the  gates  of  it  blocked  up  by 
corruption,  and  hears  the  voice  and  mirth  of 
luxurious  landsmen  drowning  the  groans  and 
complaints  of  the  wounded,  helpless  com- 
panions of  his  glory,  he  will  tempt  the  seas  no 
more.  The  Admiralty  may  press  his  body,  in- 
deed, at  the  expense  of  humanity  and  the 
constitution  ;  but  they  cannot  press  his  mind; 
they  cannot  press  the  heroic  ardour  of  the 
British  sailor  ;  and  instead  of  a  fleet,  to  carry 
terror  all  round  the  globe,  the  Admiralty  may 
not  much  longer  be  able  to  amuse  us  with 
even  the  peaceable  unsubstantial  pageant  of  a 
review. 

'  Fine  and  imprisonment  !  the  man  de- 
serves a  PALACE  instead  of  a  prison,  who  pre- 
vents the  palace,  built  by  the  public  bounty  of 
his  country,  from  being  converted  into  a  dun- 
geon ;  and  who  sacrifices  his  own  security  to 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  virtue  !' 


In  Mr.  Erskine's  defence  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  there  is  a  singular  pas.sage,  which 
affords  a  great  contrast  in  the  calm  and  even 
mild  tone  of  its  reparation.  It  is  indeed,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  history  of  modem  eloquence,  After 
reciting  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  Lord 
George's  conduct,  and  quoting  the  language 
which  he  used,  the  orator  suddenly,  abruptly, 
and  violently,  breaks  out  with  this  exclama- 
tion, '  /  say  BY  *  *  *  that  man  is  a  ruffian 
who  shall,  after  this,  presume  to  build  upon 
such  honest  artless  conduct  as  an  evidence  of 
guilt.'  The  .sensation  produced  by  these 
words',  and  by  the  magic  of  his  voice,  the  eye, 
the  face,  the  figure,  and  all  we  call  the  man- 
ner, with  which  they  were  uttered,  was  quite 
electrical,  and  bafiled  all  power  of  description. 
The  feeling  of  the  moment  alone,  that  sort  of 
sympathy  which  subsists  between  an  obser- 
vant speaker  and  his  audience  ;  which  com- 
municates to  him,  as  he  goes  on,  their  feelings 
under  what  he  is  saying,  deciphers  the  lan- 
guage of  their  looks,  and  even  teaches  him, 
without.regarding  what  he  sees,  to  adapt  his 
words  to  the  state  of  their  minds,  by  merely 
attending  to  his  own.  This  intuitive  and  mo- 
mentary impulse  could  alone  have  prompted 
a  flight,  which  it  alone  could  .sustain  ;  and  as 
its  failure  would  have  been  fatal,  so  its  emi- 
nent success  must  be  allowed  to  rank  it 
amongst  the  most  famous  feats  of  oratory. 


Mr.  Erskine's  defence  of  Stockdale,  for  a 
libel  on  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  was  one  of  the  most  able  and 
brilliant,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  important, 
speeches  he  ever  made,  since  it  embraced  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  law  of  libel ;  and,  as  has 
justly  been  observed  in  reference  to  this 
speech,  '  the  liberties  of  his  country  are  built 
on  the  matchless  skill  with  which  he  could 
subdue  the  genius  of  the  orator,  to  the  uses  of 
the  most  consummate  advocate  of  the  age.' 
In  this  celebrated  speech,  he  fairly  shows  how 
much  of  the  atrocities  of  Mr.  Hastings'  ad- 
ministration are  to  be  imputed  to  his  instruc- 
tions, to  his  situation,  to  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe,  in  distant  countries,  to 
the  general  infamy  of  civilized  man,  when  he 
disturbs  the  repose  of  enlightened  fellow 
creatures  :  till,  by  description  and  anecdote, 
and  even  by  a  personal  adventure  of  his  own 
in  North  America,  and  a  speech  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  he  at  last 
envelops  the  delicate  point  of  his  subject — 
Hastings,  India,  the  book,  and  all  in  a  blaze 
of  imagery,  and  declamation,  which  over- 
powers the  understanding  of  his  audience, 
and  produces  for  his  client  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  The  following  is  one  of  the  many 
fine  passages  with  which  the  speech  abounds. 

'  The  unhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and 
effeminate  as  they  are  from  the  softness  of 
their  climate,  and  subdued  and  broken  as  they 
have  been  by  the  knavery  and  strength  of 
civilization,  still  occasionally  start  up  in  all 
the  vigour  and  intelligence  of  insulted  nature. 
To  be  governed  at  ali,  they  must  be  governed 
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with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  and  our  empire  in  the  east 
would  Ion?  since  have  been  lost  to  Great 
Britain,  if  civil  skill  and  militarj-  power  had 
not  united  their  efforts  to  support  an  authority 
which  Heaven  never  gave,  by  means  which  it 
never  can  sanction. 

'Gentlemen,  I  thir.l'  I  cano~ser\'e  that  you 
are  touched  with  this  way  of  considering  the 
subject ;  and  I  can  account  for  it  ;  I  have  not 
been  considering  it  through  the  cold  medium 
of  books,  but  have  been  speaking  of  man,  and 
his  nature,  and  of  human  dominion,  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  them  myself  amongst 
reluctant  nations,  submitting  to  our  authority, 
I  know  what  they  feci,  and  how  such  feelings 
can  alone  be  repressed.  I  have  heard  them 
in  my  youth  from  a  naked  savage,  in  the  in 
dignant  character  of  a  prince,  surrounded  by 
his  subjects,  addressing  the  government  of  a 
British  colony,  holding  a  bundle  of  sticks  in 
his  hands,  as  the  notes  of  his  unlettered  elo- 
quence. "  Who  is  it?"  said  the  jealous  ruler 
over  the  desert,  encroached  upon  by  the  rest- 
less foot  of  the  English  adventurer,  "  who  is 
it  that  causes  that  river  to  rise  in  the  high 
mountains,  and  to  empty  itself  in  the  ocean  '; 
Who  is  it  that  causes  to  blow  the  loud  winds 
of  winter,  that  calms  them  again  in  the  sum- 
mer? Who  is  it  that  rears  up  the  shades  of 
those  lofty  forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the 
quick  lightning  at  his  pleasure  ?  The  same 
Being  who  gave  to  you  a  coimtry  on  the  other 
side  of  the  waters,  and  gave  ours  to  us  ;  and 
by  this  title  we  will  defend  it,"  said  the  war- 
rior, throwing  down  his  tomahawk  upon  the 
groimd,  and  raising  the  war-sound  of  his 
nation. 

'  These  are  the  feelings  of  subjugated  man 
all  round  the  globe  ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
nothing  but  fear  will  control,  where  it  is  vain 
to  look  for  affection.' 


Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill. 

WTien  the  India  Bill  of  ^Ir.  Fox  was 
brought  from  the  committee  and  read  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Sheridan  observed 
that  twenty-one  new  clauses  were  added, 
which  were  to  be  known  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  from  A  to  W  ;  he  therefore  hoped 
that  some  gentleman  of  ability  would  invent 
tliree  more  for  X,  V,  and  Z,  to  complete  the 
alphabet,  which  would  then  render  the  bill  a 
perfect  horn-book  for  the  use  of  the  minister 
and  the  instruction  of  rising  politicians. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey. 

^V^len  on  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
Mr.  Sheridan  made  some  severe  obser- 
vations on  the  motives  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in 
visiting  Benares,  and  that  by  a  circuitous 
route,  and  in  acting  both  as  secretary  to  the 
governor-general,  and  in  a  judicial  capacity 
by  taking  affidavits,  though  then  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction.  Sir  Elijah,  who, 
during  the  whole  trial,  had  conducted  himself 
with  great  boldness,  made  this  powerful  ap- 
peal to  the  court ;  '  It  has  been  objected  to 


me  as  a  crime,  my  lord,  that  I  stepped  out  of 
my  official  line,  in  the  business  of  the  affida- 
vits :  and  that  I  acted  as  the  secretary  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  I  did  do  so.  But  I  trust  it  is  not 
in  one  solitary  instance  that  I  have  done  more 
than  meie  duty  might  require.  The  records 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  minutes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  recollection  of 
various  inhabitants  of  India,  all — all,  I  trust, 
will  prove,  that  I  have  never  been  wanting  in 
what  I  held  was  the  service  of  my  country. 
I  have  stayed  when  personal  safety  might 
have  whispered,  "  there  is  no  occasion  for  your 
services."  I  have  gone  forth,  when  individual 
ease  might  have  said,  "  stay  at  home."  I  have 
advised,  when  I  might  coldly  have  denied  my 
advice.  But  I  thank  God.  recollection  does 
not  raise  a  blush  at  the  part  1  look  ;  and  what 
I  then  did,  I  am  not  urM  ashamed  to  mention.' 

When  Mr.  Sheridan  came  to  speak  on  the 
Begum  charge,  he  recurred  to  the  journey  of 
Sir  Elijah  and  the  affidavits  in  a  very  lively 
and  sportive  manner. 

'  This  giddy  chief  justice,'  said  he,  'disre- 
gards business.  He  wants  to  see  the  country. 
Like  some  innocent  .school-boy,  he  takes  the 
primrose  path,  and  amuses  himself  as  he 
goes.  He  thinks  not  that  his  errand  is  on 
danger  and  death  ;  and  that  his  party  of  plea- 
sure ends  with  loading  others  with  irons.' 

Sir  Elijah  having  acknowledged  that' he 
had  taken  the  affidavits  from  a  consideration 
of  the  probable  service  they  might  be  at  some 
future  time,  Mr.  Sheridan  drew  important 
deductions  from  the  admission. 

'  When  at  Lucknow,  he  never  mentions  the 
affidavits  to  the  Nabob,'  observed  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. '  No  ;  he  is  too  polite.  He  never  talks 
of  them  to  Mr.  Hastings — out  of  politeness 
too.  A  master  of  ceremonies  in  justice  ! 
When  examined  at  the  bar,  he  .said  he  ima- 
gined there  must  have  been  a  sworn  interpre- 
ter from  the  looks  of  the  manager  !  How  I 
looked,  heaven  knows,'  e.xclaimed  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan :  '  but  such  a  physiognomist  there  is  no 
escaping.  He  sees  a  sworn  interpreter  in  my 
looks  !  He  sees  the  basin  and  the  Ganges  in 
my  looks  !  (Alluding  to  the  Hindoo  mode  of 
swearmg,  which  is  performed  in  the  presence 
of  a  Brahmin,  who  holds  a  brass  basin  con- 
taining water  from  the  Ganges,  into  which 
the  hand  of  the  person  to  be  sworn  is  immersed 
while  he  takes  the  oath. )  As  for  himself,  he 
only  looks  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  affida- 
vits !  In  seven  years,  he  takes  care  never  to 
look  at  these  swearings  ;  and  then  goes  home 
one  night,  and  undoes  the  whole  ;  though  when 
he  has  seen  them.  Sir  Elijah  seems  to  know 
less  about  them  than  when  he  has  not.' 


The  Chicken. 

In  a  debate  on  the  Westminster  scrutiny  in 
1785,  Mr.  Michael  AngeloTaylorfirst acquired 
the  name  of  the  Chicken,  in  consequence  of 
his  saying,  '  That  he  always  delivered  his 
legal  opinion  in  that  house,  and  elsewhere, 
with  great  humility,  because  he  was  young, 
and    might    with    propriety    call    himself   a 
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Chicken  in  the  profession  of  the  taw.'  Soon 
after  this  modest  declaration,  which  excited  a 
smile  through  the  house,  Mr.  Bearcroft,  who 
advocated  the  scrutiny  against  Mr.  Fox, 
adverted  to  the  expression  used  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  and  .said,  for  his  part,  with  regard  to 
legal  opinions  he  should  never  be  biassed  by 
them,  whether  they  came  from  chickens  or  old 
cocks.  This  was  enough  for  Mr.  Sheridan, 
^vho  immediately  followed,  and  in  a  humour- 
ous desultory  speech,  which  produced  repeated 
peals  of  laughter,  he  took  notice  of  the  diffi- 
dence of  Mr.  Taylor,  as  connected  with  an 
observation  of  the  same  gentleman,  '  that  he 
.should  then  vote  with  the  opposition,  because 
they  were  in  the  right  ;  but  that  in  all  pro- 
bability he  should  never  vote  with  them 
again  ; '  thus  presaging,  that  for  the  future 
they  would  be  always  in  the  wrong.  '  If  such 
be  his  augury,'  .said  Sheridan,  '  I  cannot  help 
looking  upon  this  chicken  as  a  bird  of  ill 
omen,  and  wish  that  he  had  continued  side  by 
side  by  the  full-grown  cock  (alluding  to  Mr. 
Bearcroft),  who  will,  no  doubt,  long  continue 
to  feed  about  the  gates  of  the  treasury,  to  pick 
up  those  crumbs  which  are  there  plentifully 
.scattered  about,  to  keep  the  chickens  and 
full-grown  fowls  together.' 


Themistocles. 

As  Themistocles  was  leading  the  forces  of 
Athens  against  the  Persians,  he  met  some 
cocks  fighting  ;  on  which  he  commanded  his 
army  to  halt,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 
'  Fellow  soldiers,  observe  these  animals  ;  they 
do  not  assail  each  other  for  the  sake  of 
country,  nor  for  their  paternal  goods,  nor  for 
the  sepulchres  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  nor 
for  glory,  nor  for  liberty,  nor  for  children  ;  but 
for  mastery.  How  then  ought  you  to  fight 
who  have  all  these  things  to  contend  for  ? ' 
This  homely  but  apt  speech  is  said  to  have 
had  a  powerful  effect  in  animating  the  Athen- 
ians to  victory  ;  and  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  incident,  a  law  was  after- 
wards passed,  that  '  there  should  be  a  public 
cock  match  on  the  stage  every  year."  And 
hence,  says  ^lian,  arose  the  pastime  of  cock- 
fighting. 


A  Hint  well  Taken. 

In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  when 
the  proposed  tax  upon  horses  came  into  con- 
sideration, the  Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  suggested,  as  an  improve- 
ment, a  tax  upon  winning  horses,  as  well  as 
upon  those  that  should  start  for  the  plate. 
Mr.  Pitt  instantly  caught  the  idea,  and 
adopted  it  in  addition  to  his  proposition,  and 
not  as  a  substitute  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Sheridan 
rose,  and  after  some  witty  remarks,  said,  that 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  proved, 
that  a  light  rider  had  the  best  chance  of  win- 
ning the  match,  since  he  had  left  the  noble 
lord  behind  him.  This  contrast  between  the 
thin  and  spare  form  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  jolly 
rotundity  of  Lord  Surrey,  elicited  a  general 


laugh ;  after  which,  the  orator  proceeded  ti> 
assure  his  noble  friend,  that  when  he  returned 
to  the  sporting  gentlemen  who  would  be 
affected  by  this  new  impost,  instead  of  admir- 
ing him  for  his  spirit,  they  would  most  prob- 
ably exclaim,  very  feelingly, 

'Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold.' 


Quin. 


The  instruction  of  King  George  III.  in 
elocution,  was  assigned  to  the  celebrated 
Quin,  imder  whose  directions  plays  were 
sometimes  performed  at  Leicester  House  by 
the  young  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
Quin,  who  afterwards  obtained  a  pension  for 
his  services,  Avas  justly  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion conferred  on  him  ;  and  when  he  heard  of 
the  graceful  manner  in  which  his  majesty 
delivered  his  first  speech  from  the  throne,  he 
cried  out,    '  Ay,  1  taught  the  boy  to  speak.' 


Church  Militants. 

During  the  Iri.sh  rebellion,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  the  name  of  Roche  is  said 
to  have  told  the  soldiers  that  he  would  catch 
the  bullets  in  his  hand  ;  and  actu.ally  exhibited 
some  which  he  pretended  to  have  got  in  that 
manner.  The  imposture  was  by  no  means 
new.  The  celebrated  anabaptist  demagogue, 
Muncer,  who,  adding  the  fanaticism  of  re- 
ligion to  the  extremest  enthusiasm  of  repub- 
licanism, by  his  harangues  to  the  popukace  of 
Mulhausen,  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
forty  thousand  troops,  thus  addressed  them  : 
Everything  must  yield  to  the  Most  High, 
who  has  placed  me  at  the  head  of  you.  In 
vain  the  enemy's  artillery  shall  thunder 
against  you  ;  in  vain,  indeed,  for  I  will  receive 
in  the  sleeve  of  my  gown  every  bullet  that 
shall  be  shot  against  yon,  and  that  alone  shall 
be  an  impenetrable  rampart  against  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy.'  Muncer,  however,  was 
not  so  good  as  his  word,  for  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  many  of  the  nobUity,  marching 
against  him,  his  troops  were  defeated,  him- 
self taken  prisoner,  and  earned  to  Mulhausen, 
where  he  perished  upon  a  scaffold  in  1525. 


Parliament  of  1794. 

Perhaps  the  bitterness  of  political  enmity 
was  never  carried  to  a  greater  height,  than  in 
the  parliament  of  1794,  even  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other,  which  provoked  caustic  replies  ; 
and  what  on  ordinary  concerns  would  only 
have  excited  mirth,  now  operated  with  instan- 
taneous violence,  in  raising  a  tempest  of  con- 
flicting passions.  A  curious  instance  of  this 
occurred  on  Mr.  Fr.ancis  animadverting  on 
the  practice  of  confining  every  discussion  to 
three  or  four  members,  who  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  house  with  speeches  of  many 
hours.  This  observation  was  not  taken  in 
good  part  by  any  of  the  persons  who  felt  the 
application.  Mr.  Burke  prefaced  what  he 
had   to   say  on  the    subject    (the    volunteer 
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sy-teiii  .  with  ^ioclariivj:,  u-i.u  he  would  not  be 
immiiulful  of  the  hint  just  thrown  out,  and 
which  had  been  drawn  from  a  writer  of  great 
authority  with  the  gentleman  opposite. — 
'  Solid  menof  Bo>ton,  make  no  long  potations; 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations. 
■   Bow  I  wow  I  wow  ! ' 
.\s  an  allusion  in  the  debate  had  been  made  I 
to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  known  ! 
patron   of  ^Ir.    Burke,    the  opportunity  was 
seized  by  Mr.   Sheridan,  to  reply  with  some 
severity  to  that  gentleman,  whom  he  indirectly 
.accused,  not  only  of  apotacy,  but  ingratitude. 
He  felt  himself  much  disappointed,  he  said, 
at  the  kind  of  defence  which  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  Mr.  Burke,  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Marquis    of    Rockingham  ;     and     supposed 
that  the  injunction  .against    'long  orations," 
wa.<;  not   the   onlv  precept  in  the  system  of  i  v 

ethics  which  served  to  regulate  the  practice  of  i  ""^''  contempt, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman.     He  would 
take  the  liberty  to  remind  hini  of  another  pas- 
sage in  the  same  approved  writer,  in  which  he 
says : 
'  He  went    to  Daddy  Jenky,    by   Trimmer 

Hal  attended. 
In  such  company,  good  lack  !  how  his  morals 

must  be  mended  ! 

Bow  I  wow  ;  wow  I ' 


a  little  consideration,  was  abandoned  ;  but 
another  was  inserted  so  absurd  that  it  never 
was  carried  into  execution— namely,  the  one 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  numbers  and 
names  of  all  the  horses  in  each  parish  should 
beai'iixed  on  the  church-door.  The  church- 
wardens were  also  required,  by  the  same  Act, 
to  return  lists  of  the  windows  within  their 
districts  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps,  for 
the  purpose  of  detecting  those  who  had  not 
entered  their  horses.  '  Now,'  said  Mr. 
Sheridan,  '  if  horses  were  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing out  at  windows,  this  might  possibly  have 
been  a  wise  and  judicious  regulation  ;  but 
under  present  circumstances,  there  is  .some 
little  occasion  for  wonder  how  such  ideas 
came  to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  framed  the  bill,  unless  it  was  that  they 
wished  to  sink  the  business  of  legislation  into 


Parliamentary  Literature. 

In  prefacing  a  motion  for  the  printing  of  a 
ta.x  bill,  a  practice  which,  though  not  long 
adopted,  has  been  of  infinite  sers'ice  in  pre- 
venting the  blunders  which  formerly  occurred, 
Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  style 
of  a  bill  to  remedy  the  defects  of  some  bills 
already  in  being,  by  comparing  it  to  the  plan 
of  a  simple,  but  verj-  ingenious  moral  tale, 
that  had  often  afforded  him  amusement  in  his 
early  days,  under  the  title  of  'The  House 
that  Jack  Built.'  '  First  then  comes  in  a  bill, 
imposing  a  tax  ;  and  then  comes  in  a  bill  to 
amend  that  bill  for  imposing  a  tax  ;  and  then 
comes  in  a  bill  to  e.xplain  the  bill  that  amended 
the  bill  ;  next,  a  bill  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
a  bill  for  explaining  the  bill  that  amended  the 
Ijill  ;  and  so  on  ad  iiifitiitiiin.'  After  parody- 
ing the  story  in  this  way  to  a  still  greater 
length,  Mr.  Sheridan  entered  upon  a  com- 
parison of  tax  bills,  to  a  ship  built  in  a  dock- 
yard, which  was  found  to  be  defective  every 
voyage,  and  consequently  was  obliged  to 
undergo  a  new  repair  ;  first,  it  was  to  be 
caulked,  then  to  be  new  planked,  then  to  be 
new  ribbed,  then  again  to  be  covered  ;  and 
after  all  these  expensive  alterations,  the  ves- 
sel was  generally  obliged  to  be  broken  up  and 
rebuilt. 

The  orator  next  pointed  out  several  absur- 
dities in  the  tax  bills  which  had  been  recently 
passed,  and  which,  he  contended,  might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  bills,  by  being  printed, 
had  undergone  a  full  and  public  discussion. 
'  In  the  horse-tax  bill,  for  instance,  there  was 
a  clause  which  required  a  stamp  to  be  placed, 
not  indeed  on  the  animal,  but  on  some  part  of 
the  accoutrements.     The  clause,  however,  on 
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The  Thread  of  Discourse. 

Some  people  contract  strong  habits  of  what 
may  be  called  external  association,  the  body 
being  more  concerned  in  it  than  the  mind,  and 
external  things  than  ideas.  They  connect 
a  certain  action  with  a  certain  object,  so  that 
without  the  one,  they  cannot  easily  perform 
the  other  ;  although,  independently  of  habit, 
there  is  no  connexion  between  them.  Dr. 
Beattie  mentions  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  who 
could  not  compose  his  sermon,  except  when 
he  held  a  foot-rule  in  his  hand  :  and  of  an- 
other, who,  v/hile  he  was  employed  in  study, 
would  always  be  rolling  between  his  fingers  a 
parcel  of  peas,  whereof  he  constantly  kept  a 
trencher  full  within  reach  of  his  arm.  Locke 
speaks  of  a  young  man,  who  iu  one  particular 
room,  where  an  old  trunk  stood,  could  dance 
very  well  ;  but  in  any  other  room,  if  it  wanted 
such  a  piece  of  furniture,  could  not  dance  at 
all.  A  writer  in  the  Tatler,  mentions  a  more 
probable  instance  of  a  lawyer,  who  in  his 
pleadings  used  always  to  be  twisting  about 
his  finger  a  pice  of  pack-thread,  which  the 
punsters  of  that  time  called,  with  some  reason, 
the  thread  of  his  discourse.  One  day,  a  client 
of  his  had  a  mind  to  see  how  he  would  acqui.r 
himself  without  it,  and  stole  it  from  him.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  orator  became 
silent  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  and  the 
client  suffered  for  his  waggerj',  by  the  loss  of 
his  cause. 


Doctor  Shaw. 

'  Catesby,  go  you  with  speed  to  Doctor  Shaw, 
And  thence  to  Friar  Beaker — bid  them  forth 
Attend  me  here  within  an  hour  at  farthest.' 

RicH.\RD  THE  Third. 
Stow  relates  that,  while  Richard  III.  was 
Protector,  it  was  desired  by  that  crafty  prince 
and  his  council  that  the  famous,  or  rather  in- 
famous, Doctor  Shaw,  should  in  a  sermon  at 
Paul's  Cross,  from  a  text  on  the  dangers  of 
illegitimate  succession,  signify  to  the  people 
that  neither  King  Edw.ard  nor  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  nor   the  children  of  the  Duke  of 
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York,  were  lawfully  begotten,  and  that  the 
Protector  ';hoiild  come  in  at  thU  period  of  the 
discourse,  as  if  Ijy  accident,  when  the  doctor 
was  10  proceed  in  these  words  : — '  But  see  the 
Lord  Protector,  that  very  noble  prince,  the 
special  pattern  of  knightly  ])rowess,  as  well  in 
all  princely  behaviour  as  in  the  lineaments 
and  favour  in  his  visage,  representing  the  very 
face  of  the  noble  duke  his  father  ;  this  is  the 
father's  own  figure  ;  this  his  own  countenance ; 
the  \'ery  print  of  his  visage  ;  the  very  sure 
undoubted  image,  the  plain  express  likeness 
of  the  noble  duke.'  It  fell  out,  however,  that 
through  over-much  haste,  the  doctor  had 
spoken  all  this  before  the  Protector  came  in  ; 
yet,  beholding  him  enter,  he  suddenly  stopped 
in  what  he  was  saying,  and  began  to  repeat 
his  lesson  again  :  '  But  see  the  Lord  Protector, 
that  very  noble  prince,'  and  so  on.  '  But  the 
people,'  says  Speed,  '  were  so  far  from  crying 
'  King  Richard  !'  that  they  stood  as  if  they 
had  been  turned  into  stones  for  this  very 
shamefid  sermon.' 

Shaw  is  said  to  have  suffered  severely  for 
this  vile  profanation  of  his  sacred  calling.  His 
conduct  was  so  universally  execrated  that  he 
durst  not  go  abroad  ;  he  kept  out  of  sight  like 
an  owl,  and,  ere  long,  died  of  .shame  and 
remorse. 


Way  to  Promotion. 

Speed  relates  that  Guymond,  chaplain  to 
King  Henry  the  First,  observing  that  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  men  were  advanced  to  the 
best  dignities  in  the  church,  as  he  celebrated 
divine  service  before  the  king,  and  was  about 
to  read  these  words  out  of  St.  James,  '  It 
rained  not  upon  the  earth  iii.  years  and  vi. 
months,'  he  read  it  thus  :  '  It  rained  not  upon 
the  earth  one — one — one  years  and  five — one 
months.'  Henry  noticed  the  singularity,  and 
afterwards  took  occasion  to  blame  the  chap- 
lain for  it.  '  Sir,'  answered  Guymond,  '  I  did 
it  on  purpose  ;  for  such  readers  I  find  are 
sooner  preferred  by  your  majesty.'  The  king 
smiled,  and  in  a  short  time  afterwards  pre- 
sented Guymond  to  the  benefice  of  St.  Frides- 
wid's  in  Oxford. 


The  Orator  and  the  Tyrant. 

The  report  of  the  miserable  state  of  slavery 
into  which  the  Agrigentines  had  fallen  under 
the  tyrant  Phalaris,  so  affected  Zcno  Eleates, 
that  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native  country, 
and  make  ajouniey  to  Agrigentum,  in  order 
to  try  whether  he  coidd  not  by  his  counsels 
effect  .some  amelioration  in  its  condition.  The 
philosopher  made  his  first  overtures  to 
Phalaris  himself,  but  finding  the  ear  of  the 
despot  deaf  to  all  wholesome  counsel,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  patrician  youth, 
whom  he  endeavoured  by  every  effort  to 
animate  with  a  love  of  liberty  and  a  determi- 
nation to  free  their  country  from  bondage. 
Phalaris,  being  informed  of  the  proceedings 
of  Zeno,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  and, 
calling  the  people  together  into  the  forum,  he 


put  the  philosopher  into  the  rank  before  their 
faces,  and  repeatedly  called  upon  him  to  point 
init  who  among  tho.se  around  him  had  lent  a 
favourable  ear  to  his  counsels  ?  Zeno  observed 
on  this  point  the  most  obstinate  silence  ;  but, 
turning  to  the  citizens,  he  began  to  reproach 
them  in  such  glowing  terms  with  their  abject 
submission  to  such  a  tyrant,  that  all  at  once 
they  were  filled  with  an  impulse  of  indigna- 
tion not  to  be  repressed,  and  stoned  the  tyrant 
Phalaris  on  the  very  spot  which  he  had  de- 
signed for  the  martyrdom  of  a  philosopher 
and  friend  of  liberty 


Pirate'.s  Defence. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  about  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  on  a  noted  pirate,  but  pre- 
viously asked  him,  '  Why  dost  thou  trouble 
the  seas?'  '  Why,'  rejoined  the  rover  boldlj', 
'dost  thou  trouble  the  whole  world'/  I  with 
one  ship  go  in  quest  of  solitary  adventures, 
and  am  therefore  called  pirate  ;  thou  with  a 
great  army  warrest  against  nations,  and  there- 
fore art  called  emperor.  Sir,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference betwixt  us  but  in  the  name  and  means 
of  doing  mischief  Alexander,  so  far  from 
being  displeased  with  the  freedom  of  the 
culprit,  was  so  impressed  with  the  force  of  his 
appeal  that  he  dismis:,cd  him  unpunished. 


Bold  Appeal. 


A  poor  old  woman  had  often  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  the  ear  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  certain  wrongs  of  which  she  com- 
plained. The  king  at  last  abruptly  told  her 
'  he  was  not  at  lei^ure  to  hear  her.'  '  No  1' 
exclaimed  she,  '  then  you  are  not  at  leisure  to 
be  king.'  Philip  was  confounded  ;  he  pon- 
dered a  moment  in  sdence  over  her  words, 
then  desired  her  to  proceed  with  her  case  :  and 
ever  after  made  it  a  rule  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  applications  of  all  who  addressed  him. 


Hannibal. 

From  the  speech  for  peace  which  Livy 
makes  Hannibal  deliver  to  the  .senate  of  Car- 
thage, he  must,  as  Mr.  Fox  once  observed, 
have  been  as  eloquent  a  man  as  ever  spoke. 
The  figure  which  he  made  on  that  occasion 
was  extraordinary.  After  all  the  warlike  de- 
clarations he  had  made,  he  felt  the  singularity 
of  his  situation,  and  thus  shortly  expressed  it, 
'  Ego  Hamtibal,  peto ^acevi !' 


Whitfield. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  memoirs,  bears  witness 
to  the  extraordinary  effect  which  was  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Whitfield's  preaching  in  Ame- 
rica, and  relates  an  anecdote  equally  charac- 
teristic of  the  preacher  and  of  himself.  '  I 
happened,'  says  the  doctor,  '  to  attend  one  of 
his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived 
he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I 
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silently  resolveJ  he  should  get  nothing  from 
me.  1  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper 
money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five 
pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded  I  began  to 
soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper. 
Anolhcrstrokeofhis  oratory  made  me  ashamed 
of  that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver: 
and  he  finished  so  admirably  that  I  emptied 
my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dish, 
gold  and  all.  At  this  sermon  there  was  also 
one  of  our  club,  who,  being  of  my  sentiments 
respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and  sus- 
pecting a  collection  might  be  intended,  had 
by  precaution  emptied  his  pockets  before  he 
came  from  home ;  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  discourse,  however,  he  felt  a  strong  in- 
clination to  give,  .and  applied  to  a  neighbour 
who  stood  near  him  to  lend  him  some  money 
for  the  purpose.  The  request  was  fortunately 
made  to  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company 
who  had  the  firmness  not  to  be  affected  by 
the  preacher.  His  answer  was^  '  At  any  other 
time,  friend  Hodgkinson,  I  would  lend  to 
thee  freely  :  but  not  now,  for  thee  seems  to  be 
out  of  thy  right  senses."  ' 


L.  Sylla. 


I 


When  L.  Sylla  beheld  his  army  giving  way 
before  that  of  .\rchelaus,  the  General  of  Mith- 
ridates,  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  laid  hold 
of  an  ensign,  and  rushing  with  it  into  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  cried  out  :  '  'Tis  here, 
Roman  soldiers,  that  I  intend  to  die  ;  but  for 
your  parts,  when  you  shall  be  asked  where  it 
was  that  you  left  your  general,  remember  to 
say  it  was  on  the  field  of  Orchomemum.'  The 
soldiers,  roused  by  this  speech,  returned  to 
their  ranks,  renewed  the  fight,  and  became 
the  victors  in  that  field  from  which  they  were 
about  to  flee  with  disgrace. 


Demetrius. 

AVTien  Demetrius  took  Athens  by  assault, 
he  found  the  inhabitants  in  extreme  distress 
for  want  of  com.  He  called  the  principal 
citizens  before  him,  and  announced  to  them, 
in  a  speech  full  of  humanity  and  conciliation, 
that  he  had  ordered  a  large  supply  of  grain  to 
be  placed  at  their  free  disposal.  In  the  course 
of  speaking,  he  chanced  to  commit  an  error  in 
grammar,  on  which  one  of  the  Athenians 
immediately  corrected  him,  by  pronouncing 
aloud  the  phrase  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
given.  '  For  the  correction  of  this  one  sole- 
cism,' said  he,  '  I  give,  besides  my  former  gift, 
five  thousand  measures  of  corn  more." 


The  Dagger. 

In  a  debate  on  the  .Mien  Bill  in  1792,  Mr. 
Burke  inveighed  with  considerable  warmth 
against  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution, 
which  not  only  went  to  overturn  all  govern- 
ment, but,  as  Atheism  was  the  first  fruits  of 
French  liberty,  its  natural  effects  would  be  to 
deprive  man  of  all  happiness  in  life,  and  of  all 


consolation  in  deatli.  He  considered  the 
Alien  Bill  as  calculated  to  save  the  country  ; 
for  although  the  number  of  suspicious  aliens 
in  the  kingdom  at  this  time  might  be  small, 
yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  horrible 
massacres  of  Paris  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
had  been  perpetrated  by  a  body  of  men  not 
exceeding  two  hundred.  He  avurred  that,  at 
that  very  moment,  three  thousand  daggers,  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  were  manufacturing 
at  Birmingham,  under  the  orders  of  a  certain 
individual.  How  many  of  these  were  intended 
for  exportation,  and  how  many  were  designed 
for  home  consumption,  had  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  He  then  produced  one  of  these 
daggers,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor,  exclaim- 
mg,  "These  are  the  presents  which  France 
designs  for  you  !  By  these  she  would  propa- 
gate her  freedom  and  fraternity  I  But  may 
heaven  avert  her  principles  from  our  minds, 
and  her  daggers  from  our  hearts  !' 

The  Orator  of  the  Human  Race. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
a  Prussian  of  the  name  of  Anacharsis  Clootz 
rendered  himself  notorious  for  the  boldness 
and  violence  of  his  invectives  against  all  legi- 
timate authority.  He  was  called  the  '  Orator 
of  the  Human  Race.'  in  consequence  of  his 
appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly, 
accompanied  by  deputies  from  the  various 
nations  of  the  earth,  who  had  chosen  him  for 
their  speaker.  This  orator  pronounced  a  most 
virulent  harangue,  expressive  of  a  hope  that 
the  glorious  example  of  France  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  other  states.  Any  other  assembly 
of  persons  but  the  National  Assembly  of 
France,  would  have  consigned  this  man  either 
to  the  stocks  as  a  drunkard,  or  to  the  mad- 
house as  a  lunatic  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  listened  to  with  attention,  and  his  harangue 
frequently  interrupted  by  loud  plaudits.  M. 
de  Fermont  called  their  address  the  noblest 
homage  which  the  assembly  could  possibly 
receive  for  their  labours,  and  moved,  that 
their  request  (to  assist  at  the  approaching 
federation)  should  be  granted  hy acclamation; 
.Alexander  Lameth  seconded  the  motion  made 
'in  favour  of  the.se  generous  strangers  :'  and 
the  President  .Menou  made  Clootz  a  grave  and 
serious  answer,  in  which  he  informed  him, 
that  the  assembly  would  allow  him  and  his 
brother  deputies  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  federation,  on  condition  that  on  their 
return  to  their  re>pective  countries,  they 
would  relate  to  their  countrymen  what  they 
had  seen. 

M.  de  Boulainvilliers,  who  was  that  day  at 
the  assembly,  observed  among  the  deputation 
a  negro  who  belonged  to  one  of  his  friends. 
'  Ah,  Azor !'  said  he  to  him,  '  what  are  you 
come  to  do  here?'  '  Heigh,  Massa  !'  answered 
the  negro,  '  no,  me  do  the  African.' 

It  was  discovered  the  next  day  that  this 
deputation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
the  most  august  assembly  of  the  universe,  and 
which  formed  the  train  of  the  Baron  de  Clootz, 
w.as  entirely  composed  of  vagabonds  and 
foreign  servants,  hired  at  twelve  livres  a  head, 
,1  K  a 
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The  secret  was  betrayed  by  an  orthographical 
error.  One  of  the  vagabonds  of  the  deputa- 
tion went  the  next  day  to  the  Marquca^  de 
Biancourt,  a  member  of  the  assembly,  and 
asked  to  be  paid  his  twelve  livres.  '  What  do 
you  mean  by  your  twelve  livres  ?' said  M.  de 
Biancourt  :  '  I  do  not  know  you,  and  how  do 
I  owe  you  anytliing?'  '  Because,  sir,  it  was 
I  who  did  the  Chaldean  yesterday  in  the  as- 
sembly ;  we  were  engaged  at  t>velve  li\res  a 
piece,  :uid  1  was  desired  to  come  to  you  to  be 
paid.'  '  Indeed,  Mr.  Chaldean,  you  have 
been  .sent  to  a  wrong  person.  I  know  nothing 
of  the  engagement  you  talk  of;  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  business.'  M.  de  Bian- 
court made  no  secret  of  this  visit,  and  the  ne.\t 
day  it  got  into  several  of  the  newspapers. 
The  author  of  the  farce  was  sought  after,  but 
never  discovered,  although  it  was  suspected 
that  the  Duke  de  Liaiicourt  was  treasurer  of 
the  embassy  ;  which,  however,  he  constantly 
denied.  Four  years  afterwards,  Anacharsis 
Clootz,  'The  Orator  of  the  Human  Race,' 
was  guillotined  along  with  Hebert,  Chau- 
mette,  and  several  others. 


Political  Friendships. 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  a  war  with  the 
French  Republic  in  1793,  Lord  Lauderdale 
said  he  was  proud  to  rank  Brissot  among  the 
list  of  his  friends  for  his  virtues  and  hiitalents. 
This  avowal  e.\torted  from  Lord  Lough- 
borough, who  had  recently  been  appointed 
Chancellor,  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  '  since 
friendships  were  founded  on  taste  and  senti- 
ment, he  did  not  doubt  that  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's friendships  were  always  formed  on  cor- 
rect principles.  As  there  was  a  taste  in  pic- 
tures for  objects  in  ruins,  for  desolated  cities, 
shattered  palaces,  and  prostrated  temples,  so 
might  there  be  a  similar  taste  in  moral  and 
political  questions.  To  some  minds,  a  people 
in  a  state  of  insurrection  might  be  a  sublime 
object  ;  and  to  a  mind  heated  with  such  a 
view,  a  more  quiet  and  orderly  course  of 
events  might  appear  dull  and  insipid.' 


Power  of  Elocution. 

Hooke  read  some  passages  of  his  Roman 
History  to  Onslow,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  piqued  himself  upon  his 
reading,  and  begged  him  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  work.  The  Speaker  answered,  as  if  in 
a  passion,  'I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  it  ; 
it  may  be  nonsense  for  anything  I  know, 
.since  your  manner  of  reading  has  bewitched 
me  ' 

The  same  must  have  been  the  case  with  the 
celebrated  singer,  Senesino :  for  those  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language, 
nor  the  least  relish  for  music,  were  fascinated 
with  his  recitations,  his  modulated  tones,  and 
his  expressive  gestures. 

Mrs.  Oldfield,  whose  excellent  taste  and 
discernment,  and  whose  long  acquaintance 
with  the  stage,  rendered  her  well  able  to 
discriminate,  used  to  say,  '  the  best  school  she 


had  ever  known,  was  liearing  Rowe  read  her 
part  in  his  tragedies.'  And  the  late  Isaac 
Hawkins  Brown  declared  that  he  never  felt 
the  charms  of  Milton  until  he  heard  his  exor- 
dium read  by  Sheridan. 

Virgil  pronounced  his  own  ver.ses  with  such 
an  enticing  sweetness  and  enchanting  grace, 
that  Julius  Montanus,  a  poet  who  had  often 
heard  him,  used  to  .say,  'that  he  could  .steal 
Virgil's  verses,  if  he  could  steal  his  voice, 
expression,  and  gesture  ;  for  the  same  verses 
that  sounded  so  rapturously  when  he  read 
them,  were  not  always  excellent  m  the  mouth 
of  another.' 

Pliny  the  Younger,  writing  to  a  friend,  who 
entreated  him  carefully  to  examine  whether 
a  certain  poem  was  worth  publishing,  says. 
'  that  without  opening  it,  he  is  sure  it  is 
beautiful  from  what  he  had  heard  him  read. 
provided,'  he  adds,  '  your  pronunciation  hath 
not  imposed  on  me  ;  for  you  do,  indeed, 
read  with  exqyisite  sweetness  .and  art  ;  yet  I 
trust  I  am  not  .so  far  led  aside  by  my  ears, 
that  the  charming  cadfiicc  has  entirely  blunted 
the  edge  of  my  judgment.' 


Boisrobert,  famous  in  his  day  as  a  story 
teller,  and  who  had  so  happy  a  talent  in  this 
way,  as  to  become  the  favourite  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  when  his  friends  advised  him  to 
publish,  assured  them  t'nat  they  would  find 
nothing  of  that  engaging  agreeableness  on 
paper,  that  he  had  the  happy  skill  to  spread 
over  his  living  chit-chat ;  and  that  it  was  a 
mere  cheat  upon  their  ears. 
'  En  recitant  de  vrai  je  fais  merveilles  ; 

J  e  suis,  raon  ami,  un  grand  dupeur d'oreilles. ' 

Venetian  Mountebank. 

'  The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words.' 

IMerch.vnt  of  Venice. 
Dr.  Moore  relates  an  amusing  instance  of 
oratorical  art,  which  he  once  saw  exhibited  by 
a  mountebank  before  the  populace  at  .St. 
i\Iark's  Place,  Venice.  '  Listen,  gentlemen,' 
said  he,  '  let  me  crave  your  attention,  ye 
beautiful  and  virtuous  ladies  ;  I  have  some- 
thing equally  affecting  and  wonderful  to  tell 
you  :  a  strange  and  stupendous  adventure 
which  happened  to  a  gallant  knight.'  Per- 
ceiving that  this  did  not  sufficiently  interest 
his  hearers,  he  exalted  his  voice,  calling  out 
that  this  knight  was  '  iiiw  cavaUiero  Cbris- 
iiano.'  The  audience  seemed  still  a  little 
fluctuating ;  when  he  succeeded  in  rivetting 
their  attention,  by  telling  them  that  this 
Christian  knight  was  one  of  their  own 
victorious  countrymen,  ' iiit  erne  \'ciscziano.' 
He  then  proceeded  to  relate,  how  the  Vene- 
tian knight,  going  to  join  the  Christian  army 
to  recover  Chrisl's  sepulchre  from  the  in- 
fidels, lost  his  way,  and  wandered  at  length  to 
a  ca  tie,  in  which  a  lady  of  transcendent 
beauty  was  kept  prisoner  by  a  gigantic 
S.aracen  :  that  the  lady's  shrieks  re.aching  the 
ear  of  the  knight,  he  hastened  to  her  assist- 
ance, drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  a  dreadful 
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combat  ensued,  in  which  the  knight  performed 
prodigies  of  valour;  till  his  foot  unfortunately 
slipping  in  the  blood  which  tlowed  on  the 
pavement,  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Saracen, 
who  immediately  seizing  the  advantage  which 
chance  gave  him,  raised  his  sword  with  all  his 
might,  .-ind,' — here  the  orator's  hat  flew  to  the 
ground,  open  to  receive  the  contributions  of 
the  listeners  ;  and  he  continued  repeating, 
'  raised  his  sword  over  the  head  of  the 
Christian  knight — raised  his  bloody  murderous 
hand  to  destroy  your  noble,  valiant  country- 
man.' But  he  proceeded  no  farther  in  his 
narrative,  till  all,  who  seemed  interested  in  it, 
had  thrown  something  into  the  hat  :  he  then 
pocketed  the  money,  and  finished  his  story. 

Law  Lai  in. 

In  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
year  1732,  on  .1  bill  for  having  law  proceed- 
ings in  English  instead  of  Latin,  as  formerly, 
the  Earl  of  llay  moved  an  amendment,  which 
was  carried,  "  That  the  proceedings  in  the 
E.xchequer  of  Scotland  be  also  wrote  in  a 
plain  legible  hand.'  His  lordship  said,  '  that 
in  Scotland  they  had  come  to  that  pass,  that 
writs  which  were  to  be  executed  by  sheriffs, 
were  wrote  in  characters  so  hard  to  be  read, 
that  the  sheriffs  knew  nothing  of  the  con- 
tents.' Lord  Raymond  said,  '  if  the  bill 
passed,  the  law  must  likewise  be  translated 
into  Welch.'  On  which  the  DukeofArgyle 
remarked,  '  that  he  was  glad  to  sec  that  his 
lordship,  perhaps  as  wise  and  learned  as  ever 
sat  in  that  House,  had  nothing  more  to  offer 
against  the  bill  than  a  joke.' 

Judge  Fo.ster. 

A  short  time  before  this  eminent  judge's 
death,  he  went  the  O.xford  circuit  In  the  hot- 
test part  of  one  of  the  hottest  summers  that 
had  ever  been  known.  He  was  then  so  far 
advanced  in  years,  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  of  his  office  ; 
and  when  the  grand  jury  of  Worcester  at- 
tended for  the  charge,  he  addressed  them  as 
follows : '  Gentlemen,  the  weather  is  extremely 
li'it  :  I  am  very  old  ;  and  you  are  verj' well  ac- 
ijumnted  with  what  is  your  duty  ;  I  have  no 
:  ubt  but  you  will  practise  it.' 

Doctor  Hus.sey. 

Doctor  Thomas  Hussey,  the  Catholic  Bishop 
r  \V  ateribrd,  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and 
«"  great  eloquence.     In   a  sermon  which  he 
reached   on  the  small  number  of  the  elect, 
ipying    Massillon,    he  asked,  'whether,   if 
e  arch  of  Heaven  were  to  open,  and   the 
-  m  of  man,  bursting  from  the  mercy  in  v.-hich 
i.c  is  now  enveloped,   should   stand  in  that 
chapel,  and  judge  his  hearers,  it  were  quite 
certain,  that  three,  or  even  two— nay,  trem- 
bling for  myself  as  well  as  for  you,  is  it  quite 
certain   that  err--/  one  of  lis,'  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  will  be  saved  ?' 
During  the   whole   of   this  apostrophe,    the 
audience  was  agonized.     At  the  ultimate  in- 


terrogation there  was  a  geneml  shriek,  and 
some  fell  to  the  ground,  '  This,'  says  Mr. 
Charles  Butler,  who  was  present  at  the  ser- 
mon, and  relates  the  anecdote,  'was  the 
greatest  triumph  of  eloquence  I  ever  chanced 
to  witness.'  It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that 
the  preacb.er,  having  the  nivisible  world  on 
which  to  place  his  lever,  has  that— which 
Archimedes  wanted,  and  may  tlierefore  move 
the  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and  'all  that  it  in- 
herits,' at  his  pleasure. 

Lord  Mansfield. 

'  A  most  rare  .speaker. 

To  nature  none  more  bound — his  framing 

such, 
That   he  may  furnish    and    instruct  great 
teachers.'  Shakspeake.. 

It  !s  yet  the  traditionary  tale  of  the  country 
that  gave  this  great  orator  and  lawyer  birth, 
I  hat  almost  in  infancy,  he  was  accustomed  to 
declaim  upon  his  native  mountains,  and  repeat 
to  the  winds  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  not  only  in  their 
original  te.xt,  but  in  his  own  translations  of 
them. 

Fame  instantaneously  announced  his  '  call 
to  the  bar,'  and  distinguished  him  as  un- 
rivalled in  oiator}-,  at  an  era  too,  when  many 
followers  of  the  profession  were  of  the  very 
highest  eminence.  Shortly  after  taking  the 
gown,  he  was  employed  on  an  important  oc- 
casion at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Common^, 
where  he  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  that 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  declared  the  merit  of  his 
speech  to  be  so  great,  that  it  almost  appeared 
to  him  to  be  an  oration  of  Cicero.  Mr.  Pul- 
teney  instantly  rose  to  complete  the  eulogium, 
by  observing,  that  he  not  only  could  imagine 
the  speec'n  which  had  just  been  delivered  was 
the  composition  of  Cicero,  but  that  the 
Roman  orator  had  himself  pronounced  it. 
Thus,  these  two  great  men,  who  hated  and 
opposed  eac'n  other  with  so  much  rancour, 
united  in  this  sing-le  instance,  to  compose 
one  of  the  mo^t  excellent  panegyrics  which 
was  ever  pronounced. 

Mansfield  .^dvanced  to  the  dignities  of  the 
state  by  rapid  strides.  They  were  not  be- 
stowed by  the  caprice  of  party  favour  or  affec- 
tion ;  they  were  (as  was  said  of  Plinyl  liberal 
dispensations  of  power,  upon  an  object  that 
knew  how  to  add  new  lustre  to  that  power 
by  the  rational  exertion  of  his  own. 

As  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
was  without  a  competitor.  His  language  was 
eloquent  and  perspicuous,  arranged  with  the 
happiest  method,  and  applied  with  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  ingenuity  ;  his  images  were 
often  bold,  and  always  just  ;  but  the  more 
prevailing  character  of  his  eloquence  was 
that  of  being  flowing,  soft,  delightful,  and 
atfecting.  Among  his  more  rare  qualifica- 
tions, may  be  r,anked  the  external  graces  of 
his  person  ;  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 
Ioo'ks  :  the  delicious  harmony  of  his  voice  ; 
and  that  habitual  fitness  in  all  he  said,  which 
gave  to  his  speeches  more  than  the  eftect  of 
the   most  laboured    compositions.      He   was 
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modest  and  unassuming:  never  descending 
to  personal  altercation,  or  even  replying  to 
personal  reflections,  except  when  they  went 
to  affect  the  integrity  of  his  public  character. 
When  instances  of  the  latter  occurred,  he 
evinced  that  he  was  not  without  a  spirit  to 
repel  them  ;  of  this  he  gave  a  memorable 
proof,  in  the  debate  on  Wilkes's  outlawry, 
when,  being  accused  of  braving  the  popular 
opinion,  he  replied  in  the  following  noble 
strain  of  eloquence. 

'  If  I  have  ever  supported  the  king's  mea- 
sures ;  if  I  have  ever  aflorded  any  assistance 
to  government  ;  if  I  have  discharged  my  duty 
as  a  public  or  private  officer,  by  endeavouring 
to  preserve  pure  and  perfect  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  ;    maintaining  unsullied    the 
honour  of  the   courts  of  justice  ;  and  by  an 
upright  administration  of,  to  give  due  effect 
to,  the  laws  ;  I  have  hitherto  done  it  without 
any  other   gift  or    reward,   than   that   most 
pleasing     and    most     honourable     one,    the 
conscientious    conviction    of   doing   what    is 
right.     I  do  not  aftect  to  scorn  the  opinion  of 
mankind  ;    I    wish  earnestly  for  popularity  ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it  :  I  will 
have  that  popularity  vAviohfolloivs,  and  not 
that  which  is  ?-//«   after.     'Tis  not   the   ap- 
plause of  a  day,  'tis  not  the  huzzas  of  thou- 
sands,  that  can  give  a  moment's  satisfaction 
to  a  rational  being :   that  man's  mind  must, 
indeed,  be  a  weak  one,  and  his  ambition  of  a 
most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  captivated  by 
such  wretched  aliureme.nts,  or  satisfied  with 
such   momentary  gratifications.      I    say  with 
the  Roman  orator,   and  can   say  it   with  as 
much  truth  as  he  did,  "Ego  hoc  animo semper 
fui  ut   invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam  non 
infamiam  putarcm."     But  threats  have  been 
carried  farther ;    personal  violence  has  been 
denounced,  unless  puljlic  humour  be  complied 
with.     I  do  not  fear  such  threats  ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  any  reason  to  fear  them  ;  it  is 
not   the  genius  of  the  worst  of  men,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  to  proceed  to  such  shocking 
extremities ;    but    if   such  an   event    should 
happen,  let  it  be  so  ;  even  such  an  event  might 
be  productive  of  wholesome  effects  :  such  a 
stroke   might  rouse   the   better  part   of   the 
nation  from   their  lethargic   condition,    to   a 
state  of  activity,  to  assert  and   execute  the 
law,  and  punish  the  daring  and  impious  hands 
which   had  violated   it ;  and  those   who  now 
supinely  behold  the  danger  which  threatens 
all   liberty  from   the  most  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness, might  by  such  an  event  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men 
are  often  shamed  into  sobriety.     If  the  secu- 
rity  of  our   persons   and    property,  of  all  we 
hold  dear  or  valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the 
caprice  of  a  giddy  multitude,  or  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  a  mob  ;  if  in   compliance  with  the 
humours  and    to   appease   the    clamours    of 
these,  all  civil  and  political  institutions  are  to 
be  disregarded   or  overthrown  ;   a  life  some- 
what more  than  .sixty  Is  not  worth  preserving 
at   such   a  price,  and   he   can  never  die  too 
soon,  who  lays  down  his  life  in    support  and 
vindication   ol    the   policy    the   govcrniucnt, 
and  the  constitution  of  hi>  country.' 


Lord  Mansfield,  as  mayrcadilybc  supposed, 
was  an  enemy  to  all  intolerant  laws  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  refused  the  office 
of  sheriff  on  the  plea  of  being  a  Dissenter,  he 
distinguished  himself  much  by  his  sound  and 
forcible  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters.  '  There  is  nothing,'  said  his  lord-, 
ship,  '  more  unreasonable,  more  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  human  nature,  more  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Chri.s- 
tian  religion,  more  iniquitous  and  imjust,  more 
impolitic,  than  persecution.  My  lords,  it  is 
against  natural  religion,  revealed  religion,  and 
sound  policy.'  In  speaking  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  as  introductory  to 
persecutions  in  France,  his  lordship  said  there 
was  no  necessity  for  that  measure. 

'  The  Jesuits  needed  only  to  have  advised  a 
similar  plan,  similar  to  what  is  contended  for 
in  the  present  case ;  make  a  law  to  render 
them  incapable  of  ofiice,  make  another  to 
punish  them  for  not  serving  it.  If  they 
accept,  punish  them  ;  if  they  refuse,  punish 
them  ;  if  they  say  yes,  punish  them  ;  if  they 
say  no,  punish  them.  My  lords,  this  is  a 
most  exquisite  dilemma,  from  which  there  is 
no  escaping  ;  it  is  a  trap  a  man  cannot  get 
out  of ;  it  is  as  bad  a  prosecution  as  that 
of  Procrustes — if  they  are  too  short,  stretch 
them  ;  if  they  are  too  long,  lop  them.' 

The  liberality  of  his  lordship  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  part  he  took  (though  by  no 
means  conspicuous)  in  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  brought  on  him  the 
vengeance  of  the  mob  in  the  disgraceful  riots 
of  1780.  His  house  in  Bloomsbury  Square, 
with  all  its  furniture,  his  books,  his  manu- 
scripts, &c.,  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 
He  bore  this  calamity  with  great  equanimity  ; 
and  once  in  the  House  of  Lords  made  the 
following  pathetic  allusion  to  it,  when  giving 
his  opinion  on  a  legal  question: — '1  speak 
not  this  from  bocks,  for  books  I  have  none.' 


Jesuit  of"  Maranharn. 

' of  right  and  wrong  ho  taught 

Truths  as  refined  as  ever  Athens  heard  ; 
And  (strange  to  tell)  he  practis'd  what  he 
preach'ci.'  Akmstkokg. 

Mr.  Southey,  in  his  '  History  of  Brazil,' 
gives  an  account  of  a  celebrated  sermon 
preached  against  slavery  at  St.  Luis,  1653, 
by  Antonio  Vieyra,  the  Jesuit,  who,  as  a 
preacher,  had  been  the  delight  and  pride  of 
the  court  of  Lisbon.  He  took  for  his  text 
the  words  of  the  Tempter  :  '  All  these  things 
will  1  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and 
worship  me.'  He  began  by  dwelling  upon 
the  worth  of  the  human  soul,  winning  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  by  his  own  peculiar 
manner.  '  Yet,"  .said  he,  '  we  value  our  souls 
so  cheaply,  that  you  know  at  what  rate  we 
sell  them.  We  wonder  that  Judas  should 
have  sold  his  master  and  his  soul  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver ;  but  how  many  are  there 
who  offei  their  own  to  the  devil  for  less  than 
fifteen?    Christians,    1   am    not    raw  tcllinpr 
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you  that  you  ought  not  to  sell  your  souls, 
for  I  know  you  must  sell  them.  I  only 
entreat  that  you  would  sell  them  by  weight ; 
weigh  first  what  a  soul  is,  weigh  ne.Kt  what  it 
is  worth,  and  what  it  cost  :  and  then  sell  it, 
and  welcome  !  But  in  what  scales  is  it  to  be 
weighed  ?  Not  in  the  scales  of  human 
judgment;  no,  for  they  are  false.  The 
children  of  men  are  deceitful  upon  the 
weights.  But  in  what  balance,  then  ?  You 
think  I  shall  say  ni  the  balance  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel,  where  souls  are 
weighed.  I  do  not  require  so  much.  Weigh 
them  in  the  devd's  own  balance,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied  !  Take  the  devil's  balance  in 
your  hand  ;  put  the  whole  world  in  one  scale, 
and  a  soul  in  the  other,  and  you  will  find 
that  your  soul  weighs  more  than  the  whole 
world  ;  'all  this  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt 
fall  down  and  worship  me.'  At  how  different 
a  price,  now,'  Vieyra  proceeded,  'does  the 
devil  purchase  .-^ouls,  from  that  which  he 
formerly  offered  for  them  ■.'  I  mean  in  this 
country.  The  devil  has  not  a  fair  in  the 
world  where  they  go  cheaper  I  In  the  gospel 
he  offers  all  the  kingdoms  of  tlic  earth  for 
a  single  soul  ;  he  does  not  require  so  large  a 
purse  to  purchase  all  that  are  in  JNIaranham. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  offer  worlds  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  offer  kingdoms  ;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  offer  cities,  nor  towns,  nor  villages  ; 
it  is  enough  for  the  devil  to  point  at  a  planta- 
tion, and  a  couple  of  Tapuyas,  and  down 
goes  the  man  upon  his  knees  to  worship  him. 
Oh,  what  a  market  !  A  negro  for  a  soul,  and 
the  soul  the  blacker  of  the  two  !  This  negro 
shall  be  your  slave  for  the  few  days  that  ^-ou 
may  have  to  live,  and  your  soul  shall  be  my 
slave  through  all  eternity,  as  long  as  God  is 
God  ;  this  is  the  bargain  which  the  devil 
makes  with  you.'  After  urging  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  he  continued  :  "  But  you  will  say 
to  me,  this  people,  this  republic,  this  state, 
cannot  be  supported  without  Indians.  Who 
is  to  bring  us  a  pitcher  of  water,  or  a  bundle 
of  wood '!  Who  is  to  plant  our  mandioc '/ 
]Must  our  wives  do  it  ?  Must  our  children  do 
it?  In  the  first  place,  these  arc  not  the 
straits  in  which  I  would  place  you  ;  but  if 
necessity  and  conscience  require  it,  then  I 
reply,  yes !  and  I  repeat  it,  yes  !  you  and 
your  wive^,  and  your  children,  ought  to  do 
it !  We  ought  tn  support  ourselves  with  our 
own  hands  ;  for  better  is  it  to  be  supported 
by  the  sweat  of  one's  own  brow,  than  by 
another's  blood.  O,  ye  riches  of  Maranham  ! 
What,  if  these  mantles  and  cloaks  were  to  be 
wrung?    They  would  drop  blood.' 

The  benevolent  preacher  then  stated  the 
plan  of  abolition  ;  and  after  pointing  out  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  benefits  of  such  an 
arrangement,  thus  concluded  :  '  Let  us  give 
this  victory  to  Christ  ;  let  us  give  this  g^iory 
to  God  ;  let  us  give  this  triumph  to  Heaven  ; 
let  us  give  this  ve.vation  to  Hell ;  let  us  give 
this  remedy  to  the  country  in  which  we  live  ; 
let  us  give  this  honour  to  the  Portuguese 
nation  ;  let  us  give  this  example  to  Christen- 
dom :  let  us  give  this  fame  to  the  world  1 
Let  the  world  know,  let  the  heretits  and  the 


heathens  know  that  G;)d  was  not  deceived 
when  he  chose  the  i'ortuguese  for  conquerors 
and  speakers  of  his  holy  name  !  Let  the 
world  know  that  there  is  still  truth,  that  there 
is  still  the  fear  of  God  ;  that  there  i^  a  soul  ; 
that  there  is  still  a  conscience  ;  and  that 
interest  is  not  the  absolute  and  universal  lord 
of  all  1  Let  the  world  know,  that  there  are 
still  those,  who,  for  the  love  of  God.  and  of 
their  own  salvations,  will  trample  interest 
under  foot  I  Lord  Jesus,  this  is  the  mind, 
and  this  the  resolution  of  these  your  faithful 
Catholics,  from  this  day  forth  1  There  is  no 
one  here  who  ha^  any  other  intero>t  but  th.at 
of  serving  you  ;  there  is  no  one  here  who  de- 
sires any  other  advantage  but  that  of  loving 
you  ;  there  is  no  one  here  who  has  any  other 
ambition  but  that  of  being  eternally  obedient 
and  prostrate  :it  your  feet.  Their  property 
is  at  your  feet  ;  their  interest  is  at  your  feet  ; 
their  slaves  are  at  your  feet ;  their  children 
are  at  your  feet ;  their  blood  is  at  your  feet ; 
their  life  is  at  your  feet ;  that  you  may  do 
with  it,  and  with  all,  whatever  is  most  com- 
fort.ible  to  your  holy  law.  Is  it  not  thus, 
Christians?  It  is  thus;  I  say  thus,  and 
promise  thus  to  God  in  the  name  of  all. 
Victory,  then,  on  the  p.irt  of  Christ  I 
victory,  victors',  over  the  strongest  tempta- 
tion of  the  devil  !' 

The  whole  of  this  extraordinary  discourse 
was  so  lively,  so  striking,  and  addressed  at 
once  to  their  understandings  and  their  pas- 
sions, their  interest  and  their  vanity,  that  it 
produced  all  the  immediate  effort  which 
Vieyra  desired.  Balthazar  de  Souza,  the 
Cnpitaiu  Mar,  convened  a  meeting  in  the 
church-yard  that  same  afternoon,  and  then 
called  upon  the  preacher  to  propose  formally 
the  plan  wliich  he  had  recommended  from 
the  pulpit.  It  was  universally  approved ; 
and  in  order  to  carr>"  it  into  e.'cecution,  two 
advocates  were  appointed,  one  for  the  slave 
holders,  the  other  for  the  Indians  A  deed, 
expressing  the  consent  of  the  people  to  this 
arrangement,  was  immediately  drawn  up  in 
legal  form,  and  signed  by  the  Capitam  ISIor, 
as  well  as  by  all  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the 
place. 


Lord  Thurlow. 

'  He  sits  among  men  like  a  descended  god.' 

CVMBELINE. 

Edward  Thurlow,  the  son  of  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  City  of  Norwich,  like  his  great 
predecessors,  Somers  and  Hardwicke,  burst- 
ing from  obscurity  by  the  .strength  of  his  own 
genius,  like  them  too  overcame  the  obstacles 
of  birth  and  fortune,  .and  suddenly  rose  to  the 
first  honours  of  his  profession.  The  powers 
nf  his  mind  expanding  with  his  hopes,  the 
high  offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General, 
which  bound  the  view  of  some  men,  .seemed 
to  him  but  as  legal  apprenticeships,  imposed 
by  custom,  before  he  could  attain  to  that 
dignity  which  was  to  give  him  precedence  of 
every  lay  subject  in  the  kingdom,  not  of  the 
blood  royal. 
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The  character  of  Chancellor  Thurlow 
seemed  to  be  developed  in  his  countenance 
by  an  outline  at  once  bold,  haughty,  and 
commanding.  His  manner  as  an  orator  was 
dignified  ;  his  periods  were  short,  and  full  of 
pith ;  his  voice  sonorous  and  impressive. 
Force,  Ijoth  in  manner  and  expression,  was 
his  lordship's y<>r/i.'.  His  eloquence  was  bold, 
explicit,  decisive,  inflexible  ;  he  delivered  his 
arguments  in  tones  of  thunder  :  confident  and 
daring,  he  rushed,  like  Achilles,  i,nto  the 
field,  and  dealt  destruction  around  his  adver- 
.saries,  more  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  the 
deep  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  lightning  of 
his  eye,  than  by  any  peculiarity  of  genius, 
or  elevated  powers  of  oratory. 

The  most  brilliant  display  of  eloquence 
which  his  lordship  is  suppo.sed  ever  to  have 
made,  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Regency 
Question  in  17SS.  He  had  a  strong  personal 
attachment  to  his  sovereign  ;  and  this  feeling 
seemed  to  impart  to  his  usual  vehemence  a 
degree  of  sublimity  to  which  it  did  not 
often  approach.  What  could  be  more  noble 
or  alTecting  than  his  memorable  exclamation, 
'  IVJicu  I  forsake  7iiy  king  in  the  hour  of 
his  distress,  n.w  MV  cot)  forsake  me  !' 

'  Ne.xt  to  my  king,'  said  his  lordship,  '  I 
reverence  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  peer  in  this  assembly 
who  entertains  a  higher  opinion  of  his  heart 
or  head.  I  pray  that  the  crown  may,  in 
.succession,  sit  upon  his  brow  as  undisturbed 
;uid  as  ornamental  as  it  has  upon  tliat  of  his 
father.  I  love  him,  and  perchance  he  will 
not  thank  me  for  my  love  :  l)ut  I  want  not 
thanks.  In  the  step  that  I  would  this  night 
encoumge  by  my  example,  I  inwardly  feel 
that  I  am  doing  my  duty  ;  and  am,  however 
I  may  be  represented,  ser\'ing  at  tlie  same 
time  my  prince.  I  am  consulting  not  his 
temporary,  but  his  lasting  interest.  I  con- 
sider the  Regency  but  as  a  secondary  object, 
when  I  reflect  on  the  Crown  that  shall  be  his 
hereafter.  Though  I  should  wish  to  possess 
his  esteem,  I  will  not  aim  at  conciliating  it, 
.as  some  have  done,  by  giving  my  counte- 
nance to  the  miserable  endeavour  which  is 
now  made.' 


A   '  Fierce  Democracy.' 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh  in  his  History  of  the 
World,  relates,  that  '  the  people  of  Capua  had 
promised  to  yield  up  the  town  to  Hannibal, 
and  to  meet  him  on  the  way  to  it  with  so  many 
of  their  nobility  :  but  they  were  unable  to 
maintain  any  such  negociation  without  the 
advice  of  the  sen.ate,  and  the  senate  mainly 
opposed  it.  'J'he  people  therefore  were  in- 
censed against  tlie  senate,  as  having  occa- 
sioned them  to  disapp'iint  their  new  friend  ; 
and  withal,  since  by  llieir  promise  they  had 
discovered  themselves,  they  feared  lest  their 
own  senate,  together  with  the  Romans,  should 
hold  them  in  a  stricter  subjection  than  before. 
This  fear  being  ready  to  break  into  some  out- 
rage, an  ambitious  nobleman,  called  Pacuvius 
Calavius,  made  use  of  it  to  .serve  his  own  am- 


bition tlius.  He  discoursed  unto  tlie  .senate 
as  they  sat  in  council  about  these  motions 
troubling  their  city,  and  said,  '  that  he  himself 
had  both  married  a  Roman  lady,  and  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Roman.  But  that 
the  danger  of  forsaking  the  Roman  party  was 
not  now  the  greatest ;  for  that  the  people  were 
violently  bent  to  murder  all  the  senate,  and 
after  to  join  themselves  with  Hannibal,  who 
would  countenance  the  fact,  and  save  them- 
selves harmless.'  This  he  .spoke  as  a  man 
well  known  to  be  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
privy  unto  their  designs.  Having  thoroughly 
terrified  the  senate,  by  laying  open  the  danger 
hanging  over  them,  he  promised  them,  never- 
theless, to  deliver  them  all,  and  to  set  things 
in  quiet,  if  they  would  freely  put  themselves 
into  his  hands,  offering  his  oath  (or  any  other 
assurance  they  .should  demand)  for  his  faithful 
meaning.  They  all  agreed.  Then  shutting 
up  the  court,  and  placing  a  guard  of  his  own 
followers  about  it,  that  none  might  enter  or 
issue  forth  without  his  leave,  he  called  the 
people  to  assemble,  and  speaking  as  much  evil 
of  the  senate  as  he  knew  they  would  be  glad 
to  hear,  he  told  them,  '  that  these  wicked  go- 
vernors were  surprised  by  his  policy,  and  all 
fast,  ready  to  abide  what  sentence  they  would 
lay  upon  them.  Only  thus  much  he  advised 
them  (as  a  thing  which  necessity  required  , 
that  they  should  choose  a  new  senate,  before 
they  satisfied  their  anger  upon  the  old.'  So 
rehearsing  to  them  the  names  of  two  or  three 
senators,  he  asked  what  their  judgment  was 
of  these  ?  All  cried  out  that  they  were  worthy 
of  death  'Choo.se,  then,' said  he,  '  first  of  ail, 
.some  new  ones  into  their  places.'  Hereupon 
the  multitude,  unprovided  for  such  an  elec- 
tion, was  silent,  until  at  last  some  one  or  other 
ventured  to  name  whom  he  thought  fit. 

The  men  so  named  were  generally  disliked 
by  the  whole  assembly,  either  for  some  fault, 
baseness,  or  deficiency,  or  else  becau.se  they 
were  unknown,  and  therefore  held  unworthy. 
The  difficulty  of  this  new  election  appearing 
more  and  more,  while  more  were  yet  to  be 
chosen  (the  fittest  men  to  l)e  substituted  hav- 
ing been  named  among  the  first,  and  not 
thought  fit  enough',  Pacuvius  entreated,  and 
easily  prevailed  with  the  people,  that  the  pre- 
sent senate  might  be  spared  in  hopes  of  amend- 
ment hereafter  (which  doubtless  would  be)  : 
having  thus  obtained  pardon  for  all  offences 
past.  Henceforth,  not  only  the  people,  as  in 
former  times,  honour  Pacuvius,  and  esteemed 
him  their  patron,  but  the  senators  also  were 
governed  by  him,  as  a  person  to  whom  they 
acknowledged  themselves  indebted  for  the 
safety  of  their  lives. 


Venetian  Pleading. 

Tlie  Venetian  dialect,  in  which  all  pleadings 
ill  Venice  are  carried  on,  is  very  unfavourible 
to  elocution  ;  and  the  manner  of  the  pleaders 
is  so  uncivilized,  that  they  appear  more  like 
furious  demoniacs,  than  men  endeavouring  by 
sound  reason  to  convince  the  judges  and  the 
audience  of  the  justice  of  their  client's  cause, 
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Mr.  Sharp,  who  travelled  in  Italy  about 
fifty  years  ago,  thus  describes  Venetian  plead- 
ing. '  Every  advocate  mounts  into  a  small 
pulpit,  a  little  elevated  above  the  audience, 
where  he  opens  his  harangue  with  some  gentle- 
ness, but  does  not  long  contain  himself  within 
those  limits  ;  his  voice  soon  cracks,  and  what 
i>  very  remarkable,  the  beginning  of  most  sen- 
tences, while  he  is  under  any  agitation,  and 
seeming  enthusiasm  in  pleading,  is  at  a  pitch 
above  his  natural  voice,  so  as  to  occasion  a 
wonderful  discord  ;  then  if  he  means  to  be 
very  emphatical,  he  strikes  the  pulpit  with  his 
hands  five  or  sl.\  times  together  as  quick  as 
thought,  stamping  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
make  the  great  room  resound  with  this  ^pecies 
of  oratory  ;  at  length,  in  tlic  fury  of  his  argu- 
ment, he  descends  from  the  pulpit,  runs  about 
pleading  upon  the  floor,  returns  in  a  violent 
passion  back  again  to  the  pulpit,  thwacks  it 
with  his  hands  more  than  at  first,  and  continues 
in  this  rage  running  up  and  down  the  pulpit 
several  times,  until  he  has  finished  his  ha- 
rangue. They  seem  to  be  in  continual  danger 
of  dropping  their  wigs  from  their  heads  ;  and  it 
sometimes  happens.  The  audience  smile  now 
and  then  at  this  extravagant  behaviour.  There 
may  be  some  few  who  speak  with  more  dig- 
nity ;  but  the  advocates  1  saw  were  all  men  of 
eminence  in  their  profession." 


Eloquence  of  Silence. 

Arabass.idors  were  sent  to  Rome  from  the 
cities  of  Greece,  to  complam  of  the  injuries 
done  them  by  Philip,  King  of  Macedon  ;  and 
when  the  aftair  was  discussed  in  the  senate, 
betwixt  Demetrius  the  son  of  Philip,  and  the 
ambassadors,  Demetrius  was  so  overcome 
with  the  truth  of  their  representations,  that  he 
could  make  no  defence,  but — blushed  exceed- 
ingly. The  senate,  less  moved  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  ambassadors,  than  by  the  still 
more  eloquent  silence  of  Demetrius,  dismissed 
the  comolaint. 


Soldiers'  Appeal. 

Some  old  soldiers  going  to  be  shot  for  a 
breach  of  discipline,  as  passing  by  Marshal 
Turenne,  pointed  to  the  scars  on  their  faces 
and  breasts.  What  speech  could  come  to  this  ? 
It  had  the  desired  effect.  The  marshal  in- 
stantly stayed  the  execution,  and  gave  the  men 
a  free  pardon. 


Royal  Favour. 

On  a  di.scussion  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
a  bill  to  lim.it  the  amount  of  pensions,  Sir 
Boyle  Roche,  who  opposed  the  bill,  said,  '  He 
would  not  stop  the  fountain  of  roj-al  favour. 
but  let  it  flow  freely,  spontaneously,  and 
abundantly,  as  Holywell  in  Wales,  that  turns 
so  many  mills.'  Mr.  Curran,  in  reply,  ob- 
served sarcastically,  '  that  he  began  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  argument  in  what  the  learned 
baronet  had  said  ;  that  the  crown  by  e.\tend- 


ing  its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  was 
doubtless  laying  a  foundation  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament,  since  hereafter, 
instead  of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for 
their  conduct  to  such  mean  unworthy  persons 
as  freeholders,  they  would  learn,  as  they  ought, 
to  despise  thera,  and  would  by  so  doing  have 
this  security  for  their  independence,  tluit 
-mIiUs  any  man  in  t/ze  kingdom  had  a  shilling, 
they  "Mould  net  -Mant  oiic.'  Assuming  a  more 
serious  tone,  Mr.  C.  eloquently  observed, 
'  this  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curio- 
sities, the  pension  list,  embraces  every  link  in 
the  human  chain,  every  description  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  from  the  e.\alted  excel- 
lence of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to  the  debased 
situation  of  a  lady  who  humbleth  herself  that 
.she  may  be  exalted.  But  the  lessons  it  incul- 
cates form  its  greatest  perfection.  It  teacheth 
that  sloth  and  vice  may  eat  that  bread  which 
virtue  and  honesty  may  starve  for,  after  they 
have  earned  it.  It  teaches  the  idle  and  dis- 
solute to  look  up  for  that  support  which  they 
are  too  proud  to  stoop  and  earn.  It  directs 
the  minds  of  men  to  an  entire  reliance  on  the 
ruling  power  of  the  state,  who  feeds  the 
r.avens  of  the  roy.tl  aviarj',  that  cry  continu- 
ally for  food.  It  teaches  them  to  imitate  those 
saints  on  the  pension  li.st,  who  are  like  the 
lilies  of  the  field  ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all 
his  .glor>-.  In  fine,  it  teaches  men  a  lesson 
which  indeed  they  might  have  learned  from 
Epictetus  ;  that  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to  be 
over  virtuous.  It  shows  that  in  proportion  as 
our  distresses  increase,  the  munificence  of 
tile  crown  increases  ;  that  in  proportion  as  our 
clothes  are  rent,  the  royal  mantle  is  extended 
over  us.' 


Earl  ot  Peterborough. 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  Swift  says 
shone 

' in  all  climates  like  a  star. 

In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war,' 

v/as  once  surrounded  by  a  mob  in  his  way  from 

the   House  of  Lords,  who  took  him  for  the 

Duke  of  i\Iarlborough,  then  very  unpopular  ; 

I  the  earl  with  great  presence  of  mind  said,  '  I 

I  will  convince  you  I  am  not  the  duke  ;  in  the 

I  first  place,   I  have    but  five  guineas  in  my 

'  pocket ;  and  secondly,  here  they  are,  much  at 

1  your  service.'      He   threw  his  purse  among 

;  them,  and  walked  home,  amid  the  acclama- 

:  tions  of  the  populace. 


Sir  Richard  Pepper  Arden. 

'  \nd  strange  to  tell  I  in  nature's  spite,  provoke 
Hot  Arden  once  to  'olunder  on  a  joke.' 

Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad. 
The  miracle  of  a  jest  from  Sir  Richard 
Pepper  Arden,  happened  on  the  occasion  of 
some  resolutions  'naving  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  between  the  houcsoi  six  ar\i  seven 
in  the  morning  ;  for  which  reason.  Sir  Pepper, 
then  attorney -general,  facetiously  contended, 
'  that  they  v--ere  entitled  to  no  respect,  as  the 
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liouse  was  ihcn  at  sixes  and  scT'eiis.'  Any 
npijroximatiou  to  wit  in  debate,  being  per- 
fectly unusual  with  this  gentleman,  the  saga- 
cious author  of  the  Criticisms  on  the  Rolliad, 
very  properly  distinguishes  this  memorable 
attempt  by  the  same  kind  of  admiration  with 
which  poets  commonly  mention  some  great 
prodigy;  as,  for  instance,  of  a  cow  speaking, 
Pecudcs  que  locuta;  infandum. 

Bench  and  Bar — their  Duties. 

In  the  famous  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
Mr.  Erskine  put  a  question  to  the  jury,  rela- 
tive to  the  meaning  of  their  verdict.  Mr. 
Justice  Euller  objected  to  its  propriety.  The 
counsel  reiterated  his  question,  and  demanded 
an  answer.  The  judge  again  interposed  his 
authority  in  these  emphatic  words  :  '  Sit  down, 
Mr.  Erskine  ;  know  your  duty,  or  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  you  know  it.'  Mr.  Erskine 
with  equal  warmth  replied,  '  I  know  7«_c  duty 
as  well  as  your  lordship  knows  your  duty.  1 
stand  here  as  the  advocate  of  a  fellow  citizen, 
iiitd  1  ivill  not  sit  down.'  The  judge  was 
silent,  and  the  advocate  persisted  in  his 
question. 


Sy: 


mibolical  Oratory. 

Ludovicus  Sforza  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
Genoese,  to  demand  of  them  a  large  sum  by 
way  of  tribiitc.  The  Genoese  conducted  the 
ambassador  into  a  garden,  and  pointing  out  to 
him  the  herb  basil,  desired  him  to  take  some 
of  that  weak  herb  and  smell  it.  He  did  so, 
and  told  them  it  smelt  very  sweet.  They 
then  requested  that  he  would  press  and  rub  it 
betwi.xt  his  fingers,  and  smell  it  again.  He 
did  so.  '  But  now,'  sailh  he,  '  it  is  most  navi- 
seous.'  'In  like  manner,'  .said  the  Genoese, 
'if  the  prince  deals  graciously  and  mercifully 
with  us,  he  will  oblige  us  to  all  cheerfulness 
and  readiness  in  his  service ;  but  if  he  shall 
proceed  to  grind  and  oppress  u.s,  he  will  then 
lind  the  bitter  and  troublesome  effects  of  it.' 


Camerarius  relates  the  following  pleasant 
story:  'As  I  was  sitting,'  said  he,  'with  some 
senators  of  Bruges,  l)efore  the  gate  of  the 
Senate  Hou.se,  a  certain  beggar  presented 
himself  to  us,  who  with  sighs  and  tear.s,  and 
lamentable  gestures,  expressed  to  us  his  mise- 
rable poverty;  saying  withal,  that  'he  had 
about  him  a  private  disorder,  which  shame 
prevented  him  from  discovering  to  the  eyes  of 
men.'  We  all  pitying  the  case  of  the  poor 
man,  gave  him  each  of  us  something,  and  he 
ilepartcd ;  one  amongst  us  sent  his  servant 
after  him,  with  command  to  inquire  of  him 
what  his  private  infirmity  might  be,  which  he 
was  so  loth  to  discover?  The  servant  over- 
took him,  and  desired  of  him  that  satisfaction  ; 
and  having  diligently  viewed  his  face,  breast, 
arms,  &c.,  and  finding  all  liis  limbs  in  good 
plight,  "I   sec  nothing,"  said  lie,  "whereof 


yo>i  have  any  such  reason  to  complain.'' 
"Alas!"  said  the  beggar,  "the  disease  that 
afflicts  me  is  far  different  from  what  you  con- 
ceive of,  and  is  such  as  you  cannot  .see;  it  is 
an  evil  that  hath  crept  over  my  whole  body; 
it  is  passed  through  the  very  veins  and  marrow 
of  me  in  .such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  one 
member  of  my  body  that  is  able  to  do  any 
work  ;  this  disease  is  by  some  called  idleness 
and  .sloth."  The  servant  hearing  this,  left  him 
in  anger,  and  returned  to  us  with  this  account 
of  him  ;  which  after  we  had  well  laughed  at, 
we  .sent  to  make  further  inquiries  about  this 
singular  beggar ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  him- 
self 


Oratorical  Experiment. 

Bonaventure  des  Periers,  in  his  Works, 
relates  the  following  anecdote.  'A  student 
at  law,  who  studied  at  Poitiers,  had  tolerably 
improved  himself  in  cases  of  equity ;  not  that 
he  was  overburthened  with  learning,  but  his 
chief  deficiency  was  a  want  of  assurance  and 
confidence  to  display  his  knowledge.  His 
father  passing  by  Poitiers,  recommended  him 
to  read  aloud,  and  to  render  his  memory  more 
prompt  by  a  continued  exerci.se.  To  obey 
the  injunction  of  his  father,  he  determined  to 
read  at  the  ministry  (the  hall  of  the  school  of 
equity).  In  order  to  obtain  a  certain  assu- 
rance, he  went  everj'  day  into  a  garden,  which 
was  a  very  secret  spot,  being  at  a  distance 
from  any  house,  and  where  there  grew  a  great 
number  of  fine  large  cabbages.  Thus  for  a 
long  time  as  he  pursued  his  studies,  he  went 
to  repeat  his  le.sson  to  these  cabb.iges,  ad- 
dressing them  by  the  title  of  gentlemen,  and 
dealing  out  his  sentences,  as  if  he  had  com- 
posed them  to  an  audience  of  scholars  at  a 
lecture.  After  having  prepared  himself  thus 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  he  began  to 
think  it  was  high  time  to  take  the  chair. 
Imagining  that  he  should  be  able  to  harangue 
scholars  as  well  as  he  had  before  done  his 
cabbages,  he  conies  forward  ;  begins  his  ora- 
tion ;  but  before  he  had  said  a  dozen  words, 
he  remained  dumb,  and  became  so  confused, 
that  he  knew  not  where  he  was  ;  so  that  all 
he  could  bring  out  was — "  Domine,  ego  bene 
video  quad  non  estis  caules :"  that  is  to  say, 
for  there  arc  some  who  will  have  everything 
in  plain  English,  "Gentlemen,  I  now  clearly 
see  you  arc  not  cabb.ages."  In  the  garden  he 
could  conceive  the  cabbages  to  be  scholars ; 
but  in  the  chair,  he  could  not  conceive  the 
scholars  to  be  cabbages.' 

Graces  of  Speech. 

'  Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ig- 
norant 
More  learned  than  their  ears.' 

SHAKSI'EARI^. 

Demosthenes  having  once  harangued  the 
people  very  unsuccessfully,  hastened  home 
with  his  head  covered,  and  in  much  chagrin. 
Meeting  with  Satyrus,  the  tr.igcdi.an,  he  com- 
plained bitterly  to  him,  that  though  he  laboured 
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mnre  than  all  other  orators,  and  had  greatly 
impaired  his  health  by  it,  yet  he  could  not 
please  the  people :  but  that  drunkards,  mari- 
ners, and  other  illiterate  persons,  were  wholly 
in  possession  of  the  popular  ear.  '  You  say 
true,'  answered  Satyrus  ;  '  but  I  shall  soon 
remove  the  cause,  if  you  will  repeat  me  some 
verses  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles  without 
book.'  Demosthenes  did  so;  and  Satyrus 
repeated  the  verses  after  him,  but  with  such 
variety  of  expression  and  aptness  of  gesture, 
that  Demosthenes  scarcely  knew  them  to  be 
the  same.  The  lesson  was  not  lost ;  Demos- 
thenes saw  what  a  vast  accession  of  power 
was  added  to  an  oration,  by  action  and  elocu- 
tion, and  thenceforth  considered  all  declama- 
tion vain  where  these  qualities  were  neglected. 

Athenian  Orators. 

The  Athenians  were  the  most  refined  of  all 
the  Greeks  ;  they  possessed  a  more  cultivated 
delicacy  in  the  polite  arts,  and  an  exquisite 
taste  for  eloquence.  The  excellent  orators 
who  rose  amongst  them,  had  familiarized  them 
with  the  most  perfect  beauties  of  composition. 
So  accustomed  were  their  minds  to  suffer 
nothing  but  what  was  pure,  elegant,  and 
finished,  that  those  who  had  to  speak  in 
public,  looked  upon  the  lowest  of  the  people 
as  so  many  critics  of  what  they  were  going  to 
.say.  But  if  the  genius  of  this  people  had 
become  so  delicate  by  the  attic  eloquence  of 
their  orators,  the  native  haughtiness  of  the 
(Jreeks  was  mucli  increased  by  the  servile 
adulation  paid  to  them  in  the  forum  ;  so  that 
it  required  a  wonderful  dexterity  to  stretch 
the  empire  of  persuasion  over  men  v/ho  would 
always  be  treated  like  masters. 

The  establishment  of  the  singular  law  of 
Osiracistii,  which  was  occa>ioned  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  Pisistratus,  caused  all  those  whose 
great  merit  and  high  reputation  gave  umbrage 
to  the  citizens,  to  be  banished  for  ten  years. 
Thus  runs  the  sentence  of  this  famous  law : 
'  Let  no  one  of  us  excel  the  others ;  and  if 
there  should  be  found  one  of  this  description, 
let  him  go  and  excel  elsewhere.'  This  law  in 
its  commencement  was  executed  with  so  much 
rigour,  that  Aristides,  who  w.as  surnamed  the 
Just,  and  who  had  performed  many  actions 
for  the  glory  of  his  countrj-,  was  condemned 
to  banishment ;  and  although  this  severity 
had  greatly  abated  of  its  rigour  under  Alci- 
biades,  and  was  abolished  in  the  course  of 
time ;  there  remained  in  tlie  manners  and 
minds  of  the  Athenians,  a  great  jealousy  of 
those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
some  extraordinary  merit ;  and  a  vigorous 
severity  toward  their  orators,  which  con- 
strained them  to  be  verj^  circumspect.  The 
rules  they  had  imposed  on  them,  went  so  far 
as  to  prohibit  their  displaying  ornaments  too 
elaborate,  which  might  disguise  their  real 
sentiments  ;  images  and  motions,  capable  of 
affecting  and  softening  their  auditors ;  foc 
they  regarded  the  first  as  false  lights  that 
might  mislead  their  reason ;  and  the  latter, 
as  .-.ttenipts  to  encroach  on  their  liberty  by 
swaying  their  passions.     It  is  to  this  we  may 


attribute  that  coldness  and  austerity  which 
pervade  the  discourses  of  these  orators,  and 
which  rather  proceeded  from  the  restraint  laid 
on  them,  than  from  the  qualities  of  their 
genius.  To  succeed  with  the  -Athenians,  it 
became  necessary  to  appear  to  respect  them, 
to  flatter  and  to  censure  them  ^t  the  same 
time  ;  a  policy  which  Demosthenes,  v.ho  well 
Icnew  this  people,  applied  with  great  success. 

Philip  and  the  Athenian  Orators, 

Philip  of  ^L^cedoll  was  w'ont  to  say,  'that 
he  was  much  beholden  to  the  Athenian 
orators  ;  since  by  the  slanderous  and  oppro- 
briou.;  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  him 
[e.g.  that  he  was  .a  barbarian,  an  usurper,  a 
cheat;  perfidious,  perjured,  depraved  ;  a  com- 
panion of  rascals,  mountebanks,  S:c.],  they 
were  the  means  of  making  him  a  better  man, 
both  in  word  and  deed.  For,'  added  he,  '  I 
every  day  do  my  best  endeavour,  as  well  in 
my  sayings  and  doings,  to  prove  them  liars.' 

It  would  have  been  well,  had  Philip  always 
acted  up  to  this  encomium  on  himself.  After 
the  battle  of  Cheronoea,  he  indulged  his  joy 
for  the  victory  by  getting  drunk,  dancin:;  al! 
night,  and  going  from  rank  to  rank,  calling 
his  prisoners  names.  Dcmades,  one  of  them, 
with  the  same  decent  freedom,  told  Philip 
that  he  acted  the  part  of  Thersites,  rather 
than  that  of  Agamemnon.  Philip  was  de- 
lighted with  the  smartness  of  the  repartee, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  l/on  mot,  dismissed  the 
prisoners  without  ransom. 


Freedom  of  Speech. 

After  Timoleon,  the  Corinthian,  had  freed 
the  Sicilians  and  Syracusans  from  the  tyrants 
that  oppressed  them,  one  Demenetus,  a  busy 
demagogue,  had  the  boldness  in  public  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  to  charge  Timoleon  with 
several  acts  of  misconduct  whilst  general  of 
the  army.  Timoleon  contented  himself  with 
making  this  admirable  answer :  '  That  he 
thanked  the  gods  for  granting  him  that  thing 
which  he  had  so  often  requested  of  them  in 
his  prayers  :  which  was,  that  he  might  once 
see  the  Syracu.sanshave  full  power  and  liberty 
to  say  ivliat  they  pleased.'  The  people  were 
enchanted  ;  and  the  slanderer  retired  in  con- 
fusion. 

Facetious  Preachers. 

There  are  some  persons  who  may  think,  that 

'  Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine,' 
and  that  the  most  rigid  austerity  of  manner 
should  always  be  presen-ed  in  the  pulpit. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  species  of 
preachers,  who,  while  they  enlightened  and 
instructed  their  auditors  by  their  moral  obser- 
vations, and  by  teaching  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  have  done  it  bj-  comparisons  the 
most  simple,  and  have  even  sometimes  de- 
scended to  amuse  with  their  jokes. 

In   our  own  day,  and  in  this  metropolis. 
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there  Is  one  minister,  whose  piety  :ind  zeal  in 
the  cau.se  of  rehgion  is  unquestionable  ;  but 
who  often  enlivens  hisdiscourse  bya  witticism. 
There  are  very  few  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  Reverend  Rowland  Hill's  preaching  a 
charity  sermon  at  Wapping,  which  he  com- 
menced by  saying,  '  1  come  to  preach  to  sin- 
ners—  to  great  sinners- — yea,  to  Wapping 
sinners.' 


France  has  produced  several  entertaining 
preachers,  among  whom  was  Andre  Boulan- 
ger,  better  known  by  the  name  of  little  Father 
Andre,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  character  has  been 
variously  drawn.  He  is  by  some  represented 
as  a  kind  of  buftoon  in  the  pulpit  ;  but  others 
more  judiciously  observe,  that  he  only  in- 
dulged his  natural  genius,  and  uttered  hu- 
Morous  and  lively  things,  to  keep  the  atten- 
(lon  of  his  audience  awake.  '  He  told  many  a 
bold  truth,'  says  the  author  of  Guerre  dcs 
Aitieitrs,  ana'ens  ct  inodernes,  '  that  sent 
bishops  to  their  dioceses,  and  made  many  a 
coquette  blush.  He  possessed  the  art  of  bit- 
ing when  he  smiled  ;  and  more  ably  combated 
vice  by  his  ingenious  satire,  than  by  those 
vague  apostrophes  which  no  one  takes  to  him- 
self. While  others  were  straining  their  minds 
to  catch  at  sublime  thoughts,  which  no  one 
understood,  he  lowered  his  talents  to  the 
most  humble  .situations,  and  to  the  minutest 
things.' 


Father  Andre  in  one  of  his  sermons  com- 
pared the  four  doctors  of  the  Latin  church,  to 
the  four  kings  of  cards.  '  St.  Augustine,' 
said  he,  '  is  the  king  of  hearts,  for  his  .great 
charity ;  St.  Ambrose  is  the  king  of  clubs 
(trefle)  by  the  flowers  of  his  eloquence  ;  St. 
Gregory  is  the  king  of  diamonds,  for  his  strict 
regularity  ;  and  St.  Jerome  is  the  king  of 
spades  (pique)  for  his  piquant  style.' 


The  Duke  of  Orleans  once  dared  Father 
Andre  to  employ  any  ridiculous  expression 
about  him  ;  this,  however,  our  good  father  did 
^'cry  adroitly.  He  addressed  him  thus  :  Foiit 
lie  voHS  inonseigiieitr,  Foiii  de  titoi,  Foiii  de 
ions  les  ajidiieiirs.  He  saved  himself,  by 
taking  for  his  text  the  -jih.  verse  of  the  loth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  it  is  said,  all  the 
people  are  grass — P'oiu  in  French  signifying 
hay,  and  being  also  an  interjection, /?^  upon ! 

Catholic  Missionary. 

MeroUa,  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  to 
the  Congo,  found  much  difficulty  in  prevail- 
ing on  the  negro  women  to  abandon  some 
superstitious  rites  of  their  own  religion  ;  on  the 
feast  cf  the  purification  of  the  Ble.ssed  Virgin 
he  preached  a  .sermon  on  the  subject  to  the 
converts;  in  which,  after  expatiating  on  the 
criminality  of  their  practices,  and  particularly 
the  injury  they  offered  to  the  immaculate 
mother  of  the  Saviour,  he  suddenly  drew  up  a 
curtain,  and  exhibited  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 


having  a  dagger  stuck  to  its  heart,  with  blood 
flowing  copiously  from  tiic  wound.  The  poor 
creatures  fell  into  transports  of  .grief  at  thi.s 
dismal  spectacle,  and  promised  obedience  to 
all  the  good  father's  instructions. 


A  Base  Brief  Honourably  Re- 
fused. 

The  Emperor  Severus,  when  dying,  recom- 
mended his  two  sons  to  the  protection  of  Papi- 
nianus,  a  lawyer,  equally  eminent  for  his  inte- 
grity and  eloquence.  The  impious  Caracalla 
having  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his 
brother  Geta,  solicited  Papinianus  to  exte- 
nuate the  matter  to  the  senate  and  people. 
'  No,  sir,'  replied  the  worthy  man.  •  '  It  is 
more  easy  to  commit  a  fratricide,  than  to 
justify  it.'  Caracalla,  incensed  at  this  manly 
denial,  caused  the  head  of  his  incorruptible 
guardian  to  be  cut  off.  • 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly. 

The  speech  of  this  eminent  and  humane 
lawyer  on  the  Slave  Trade  Abolition  Bill, 
was  received  with  such  distinguished  applause, 
that  the  delivery  of  one  passage  was  followed 
by  three  distinct  cheers.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, he  introduced  a  most  brilliant  apostro- 
phe, in  which  he  drew  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  labours  and  enjoyments  of  the  original 
propounder  of  that  bill,  and  the  late  despot  of 
France. 

He  was  not  less  energetic  in  his  remarks 
on  the  treaty  of  France  in  1811,  which  tolerated 
the  slave  trade  for  five  years.  When  i\Ir. 
Horner  moved  for  papers  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject. Sir  Samuel  rose,  and  made  a  very  elo- 
quent speech,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extract : 

'  That  the  British  nation  should  be  parties 
to  a  treaty,  by  which  a  traffic  in  human  beings 
is  sanctioned,  is  alone  a  sufficient  cause  of  re- 
proach ;  but  to  feel  the  whole  extent  of  the 
disgrace  which  this  treaty  brings  upon  us,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  what  the  real  nature 
of  the  traffic  is.  The  above  trade  is,  indeed, 
nov.'here  mentioned,  but  with  some  epithet, 
which  expresses  the  horror  which  it  inspires. 
It  is  described  as  inhuman,  sanguinary,  de- 
testable, or  by  some  other  vague  and  general 
terms  of  reprobation  ;  but  such  terms  can  con- 
vey but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  real 
horrors  of  this  trade,  to  those  nations  which 
are  happily  strangers  to  it  in  practice.  But 
in  this  country,  it  is  in  no  such  imperfect  and 
indefinite  mode,  that  this  horrible  traffic,  this 
foul  reproach  to  clvili;:cd  society,  is  known. 
What  the  trade  really  is,  we  have  fully  ascer- 
tained. We  have,  as  it  were,  reckoned  up 
and  taken  the  exact  dimensions  of  all  the 
miseries  and  agonies  it  inflicts.  What  might 
seem  to  others  to  be  the  heightenings  and 
amplifications  of  eloquence  ;  we,  alas  !  know 
to  be  plain  facts  incontcstably  proved.  We 
liave  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  trade 
in  its  manifold,  complicated,  and  yet  uncx- 
aggcratcd  horrors.     We  have  dared  to  scruti- 
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hize  minutely  into  every  part  of  it.  We  have, 
by  long  and  patient  examination  of  numerous 
witnesses,  traced  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa, 
the  superstition  and  Ijarbarism  in  the  darkness 
of  which  its  natives  are  all  enveloped,  to  this 
powerful  cause.  On  those  shores  which  have 
nitercoursc  with  Europeans,  we  have  almost 
with  our  own  eyes  beheld  wasted  fields,  and 
ruined  vill.iges,  and  flyinj;  inhabitants,  which 
with  certainty  denote  that  slave  ships  are 
hovering  on  the  coast.  We  have  even  de- 
scended in  the  holds  of  the  ships,  and  have 
had  the  courage  to  survey,  and  to  drag  forth 
to  open  day,  the  chained  and  crowded  victims, 
writhing  with  agony,  or  wasting  with  disease, 
during  the  protracted  miseries  of  the  middle 
passage.  We  have  traced  up  to  this,  as  their 
source,  all  those  habitual  severities  and  cruel- 
ties, and  that  constant  contempt  of  human 
life,  and  human  misery,  which  distinguish  the 
West  Indian  from  everj'  other  species  of 
slaver^'  :  and  it  is  this  trade,  thus  known  to 
us  in  the  full  extent  of  its  abominations,  this 
system  of  fraud  and  oppression,  and  rapine, 
and  cruelty,  and  murder,  examined  into,  un- 
derstood, scrutinized,  and  exposed,  and  exe- 
crated ;  to  which  the  noble  lord  has,  by  the 
treaty,  given  the  sanction  of  the  British  name ; 
a  treaty  which,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  .slave 
trade,  is  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity, 
disgraceful  to  the  British  character,  and  offen- 
sive in  the  sight  of  God.' 

Frederic  the  Great. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which 
eighty  thousand  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
thirty-six  thousand  Prussians,  commanded  by 
Frederic  the  Great,  this  monarch  ordered  all 
his  officers  to  attend  him,  and  thus  addressed 
them  :  '  To-morrow  I  intend  giving  the  enemy 
battle  ;  and  as  it  will  decide  who  are  to  be  the 
future  masters  of  Silesia,  I  expect  every  one 
of  you  will  in  the  strictest  manner  do  his  duty. 
If  any  one  of  you  is  a  coward,  let  him  step 
forward  before  he  makes  others  as  cowardly 
as  himself;  let  him  step  forward  I  say,  and  he 
shall  immediately  receive  his  discharge  with- 
out ceremony  or  reproach.  I  see  there  is  none 
among  you  who  does  not  possess  true  heroism, 
.and  will  not  display  it  in  defence  of  his  king, 
of  his  countn/,  and  of  himself.  I  shall  be  in 
the  front  and  in  the  rear  :  shall  fly  from  wing 
to  wing  ;  no  company  will  escape  my  notice  ; 
and  whoever  I  then  find  doing  his  duty,  upon 
him  will  I  heap  honour  and  favour.' 


Heroic  Negro. 

Greater  cruelty  was  perhaps  never  exercised 
than  by  the  Europeans  to  the  negroes  of 
Surinam.  Stedman  relates,  that  nothing  was 
more  common  than  for  old  negroes  to  be 
broken  on  the  wheel,  and  young  ones  burnt 
alive  ;  and  yet  the  fortitude  with  which  they 
suffered,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  ardent 
patriot,  or  enthusiastic  martyr.  One  of  the 
fugitive,  or  revolted,  slaves,  being  brought 
before  his  judges,  who  had  condemned  him 
previous  to  hearing  what  he  had  to  say  in  his 


defence,  requested  to  be  heard  for  a  feu' 
minutes  before  he  was  .sent  to  execution  ; 
when  leave  being  granted,  he  thus  addressed 
them  : 

'  I  was  born  in  Africa  ;  while  defending  the 
person  of  my  prince  in  battle,  1  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sold  as  a  slave  on  the  Coast  of 
Guinea.  One  of  our  countrymen,  who  sits 
among  my  judges,  purchased  me.  Having 
been  cruelly  treated  by  his  overseer,  I  deserted, 
and  went  to  join  the  rebels  in  the  woods. 
There  also  I  was  condemned  to  become  the 
slave  of  their  chief,  Bonas,  who  treated  me 
with  still  more  cruelty  than  the  whites,  which 
obliged  me  to  desert  a  .second  time,  deter- 
mined to  fly  from  the  human  species  for  ever, 
and  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life  innocently  and 
alone  in  the  woods.  I  had  lived  two  years  in 
this  manner,  a  prey  to  the  greatest  hardships, 
and  the  most  dreadful  anxiety,  merely  attached 
to  life  by  the  hope  of  once  more  seeing  my 
beloved  family,  who  are  perhaps  starving, 
owing  to  my  absence.  Two  years  of  misery 
had  thus  passed,  when  I  was  discovered  by 
the  rangers,  taken,  and  brought  before  this 
tribunal,  which  now  knows  the  wretched  his- 
ton.-  of  my  life.' 

This  speech  was  pronounced  with  the 
greatest  moderation,  and  by  one  of  the  finest 
negroes  in  the  colony.  His  master,  who,  as 
he  had  remarked,  was  one  of  his  judges,  un- 
moved by  the  pathetic  and  eloquent  appeal, 
made  him  this  atrocious  laconic  reply  :  '  Ras- 
cal, it  is  of  little  consequence  to  us  to  know 
what  you  have  been  saying;  but  the  torture 
shall  make  you  confess  crimes  as  black  as 
yourself,  as  well  as  those  of  your  detestable 
accomplices.'  At  these  words,  the  negro, 
whose  veins  seemed  to  swell  with  indignation 
and  contempt,  retorted  :  '  These  hands,' 
stretching  them  forth,  '  have  made  tigers 
tremble,  yet  you  dare  to  threaten  me  with 
that  despicable  instrument !  No,  I  despise  all 
the  torments  which  you  can  invent,  as  well  as 
the  wretch  who  is  about  to  inflict  them.'  On 
saying  these  words,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
instrument,  where  he  suffered  the  most  dread- 
ful tortures  without  uttering  a  syllable. 


The  Gilt  of  Tongues. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  states  it  to  have 
been  customary  in  the  synagogues  of  Alex- 
andria, and  other  Mediterranean  sea-ports,  to 
say  the  public  prayers  in  three  different  lan- 
guages, Syriac,  Greek,  and  Latin,  for  the 
accommodation  of  foreign  traders  and  sailors. 
Each  sentence  was  repeated  in  each  language, 
before  the  next  sentence  was  begun  ;  as  if  we 
were  to  deliver  the  Lord's  Prayer  thus  :  '  Our 
father,  who  art  in  heaven  :  Notre perc.  guicst 
au  cicitx.  Unser-Z'ater,  det  du  in  hiiiiutel 
hist.'  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name.'  '  Saiictifie 
soit  ton  twin  ;  Geheilinct  "werde  dein  nahine  ;' 
67'c.  The  habit,  skill,  facility,  or  faculty  of 
making  these  macaronic  prayera,  was  called 
the  ^yi  cf  tongues.  It  was  justly  said  to  be 
bestowed  by  the  religious  or  holy  >pirit,  be- 
cause the  requisite  labour  of  acquirement  was 
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incurred  for  a  holy  or  religion?;  purpose.  Thev 
still  say  of  a  student  of  theology  in  the  Pres- 
byterian schools,  that  he  has  an  excellent  gift 
of  prayer,  when  he  has  learned  to  pray  extem- 
pore with  eloquence. 


Time  and  Eternity. 

When  Archbishop  I.eighton  was  minister  of 
a  parish  in  Scotland,  this  question  was  asked 
of  the  ministers  at  their  provincial  meeting — 
'  If  they  preached  the  duties  of  the  times 't' 
When  it  was  found  that  Mr.  L.  did  not,  and 
he  was  blamed  for  the  omLssion,  he  answered, 
'  If  all  the  brethren  have  preached  on  the 
turn's,  may  not  one  poor  brother  be  suffered 
to  preach  on  etcy-nity  (  ^lay  ministers  preach 
(in  the  subject  of  eternity,  and  hearers  hear  in 
the  view  of  that  ereat  and  momentous  con- 


Perfumery  Taxes. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  speaking  in  condemnation  of 
the  proposed  tax  on  perfumery,  enumerated 
the  articles  of  lavender,  milk  of  roses,  &c.  and 
said,  ■  that  the  commissioners,  in  distinguish- 
ing the  various  particulars  of  taxation  luider 
this  denomination,  must  be  gifted  by  nature 
with   noses  as  acute  as  pointers.'     He  then 
concluded  an  erratic,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
most  entertaining  speech,  with  applying  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  following  lines  from 
Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock  : 
'  Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
Not  a  less  pleasing,  though  less  glorious  care ; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale.* 


Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

This  prelate  was  so  remarkable  for  his 
power  of  memory,  that  he  could  readily  repeat 
anything  that  he  had  penned,  after  once  read- 
ing it.  It  was  his  practice  never  to  begin  com- 
mitting his  sermons  to  heart,  till  the  church 
bells  began  to  ring ;  and  so  firmly  did  he 
retain  what  he  learned,  that  he  used  to  say, 
that  before  a  thousand  auditors,  shouting  or 
fighting  all  the  while,  he  could  deliver  what- 
ever he  had  provided  to  speak. 


short,  all,  to  whom  eloquence  of  the  highest 
order  had  any  charms.  The  pressure  of  the 
crowds  was  innnense  ;  guards  were  obliged  to 
be  stationed  without,  to  keep  off  from  the 
largest  churches  the  overflowing  curiosity, 
which  could  not  contribute  adequately  to  the 
great  charities  for  which  he  generally  preached. 
The  sums  collected  on  these  occasions,  ex- 
ceeded anything  ever  before  known.  In  one 
instance,  such  was  the  magical  impression  he 
produced,  that  many  per.sons,  ladies  particu- 
larly, after  contributing  all  the  money  they 
had  upon  them,  threw  their  watches,  rings, 
and  other  valuable  ornaments,  into  the  plate, 
which  next  day  they  redeemed  with  money. 
The  produce  of  this  unequalled  triumph  of 
oratorj'  was  indeed  munificent  ;  no  less  a  sum 
than  twelve  hundred  pounds  I 


Kirwan,  Dean  of  Killaloe. 

Few  orators  of  eminence  have  appeared 
among  the  English  divines,  though  many 
of  them  have  been  pious  and  learned.  One 
appeared  in  Ireland  a  few  years  ago,  who,  to 
Use  the  emphatical  expression  of  Mr.  Grattan, 
'  broke  m  upon  the  slumbers  of  the  pulpit.' 
We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  allude  to  Dr. 
Kirwan,  Dean  of  Killaloe.  That  he  was  a 
great  orator,  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
attended  sufficiently  evinced.  Persons  crowded 
to  hear,  who  on  no  other  occasion  appeared 
within  the  walls  of  a  church  ;  men  of  the 
world  who  had  other  pursuits,  and  men  of 
protession,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  actors,  in 


Free-spoken  Ambassador. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Don  Pedro  Rousuillo,  at  his  first 
audience  of  the  new  king,  James  VI.,  being 
requested  to  .state  freely  his  opinion  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  England,  his  excellency  told 
James,  '  That  he  saw  .several  priests  about  hi.s 
majesty,  who  would  importune  him  to  alter 
the  established  religion  in  England,  but 
prayed  him  not  to  hearken  to  their  advice,  lest 
his  majesty  should  repent  of  it  when  it  was  too 
late.'  The  king  being  a  good  deal  displeased 
with  this  counsel,  asked  the  ambassador  with 
some  zeal,  '  whether  it  was  not  customarj'  in 
Spain  to  advise  with  their  confessors  ? '  '  Vcs, 
sir,'  replied  the  ambassador,  '  we  do  so,  and 
that's  the  reason  our  affairs  succeed  so  ill.' 


The  Earl  of  Rochester. 

This  nobleman,  whose  brilliant  wit  and 
talents  rendered  him  so  distinguished  in  the 
court  of  Charles  II.,  and  who,  during  a  tem- 
porary disgrace  with  his  sovereign,  made  him- 
self a  mighty  favourite  with  the  lower  orders, 
by  his  exhibition  under  the  mask  of  an  Italian 
mountebank  on  'I'ower  Hill,  felt  so  much 
diffidence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  was 
never  able  to  address  them.  It  is  said,  that 
having  frequently  attended,  he  once  essayed 
to  make  a  speech,  but  was  so  embarrassed, 
that  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  '  My  lords,' 
said  he,  '  I  rise  this  time — my  lords,  I  divide 
my  discourse  into  four  branches.'  Here  he 
faltered  for  some  time  ;  at  length  he  was  able 
to  add,  '  My  lords,  if  ever  I  rise  again  in  this 
house,  I  .give  you  leave  to  cut  me  off,  root  and 
branch,  forever.'  He  then  sat  down,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present. 

Florian. 

When  the  ferocious  Robespierre  had  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  in  France,  he  waged 
open  war  against  letters,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  annihilating  every  vestige  of  learning,  and 
the  fine  arts,  which  had  so  long  adorned  his 
country.  Day  after  day,  men  of  letters  were 
marked  out  as  victims  to  the  oppression  of 
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tliU  tyrant  :  aiul  at  length  Florian  war;  ai- 
resteil.  Hi>  alleged  crime  wastliat  of  an  inti- 
macy with  the  nobility :  his  real  one,  that  of 
I'.aving  prefixed  to  his  name  some  verses  in 
praise  of  the  queen,  with  which  his  judges  re- 
proached him.  The  news  of  Florian 's  arrest 
rc<'iunded  throughout  Paris,  and  decplj' 
.ifilicted  every  friend  of  humanity.  Boissy 
d".A.nglas,  who  had  long  been  intimate  witli 
I'lorian,  dared  openly  to  declare  hnnself  his 
advocate  and  friend,  and  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  continued  incessantly  his  application 
to  the  comhiittee  of  public  safety  for  his  re- 
lea.se  :  but  the  celebrated  ilercier  went  still 
further;  no  sooner  did  he  hear  of  the  arrest 
of  Klorian,  than  he  insL-intly  set  out  for  Paris, 
an.d  braving  every  danger,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  he  rushed  into  the  very  bosom  of 
the  committee  of  general  safety,  and  in  the 
midst  of  that  most  powerful  body,  m  an  ele- 
vated tone  of  voice,  and  with  an  eloquence 
that  to  men  not  destitute  of  all  feeling,  would 
have  been  irresistible,  demanded  the  libera- 
tion of  his  friend.  'On  whose  account,'  he 
was  asked,  '  do  you  speak  in  favour  of  a  ct- 
dcz'ant,  of  an  enemy  to  the  pubhc  ?'  '  On 
my  own  account,'  replied  Mercier,  with  that 
noble  dignity  which  a  mean  or  a  guilty  con- 
science can  never  assume.  '  In  the  name  of 
literature,'  continued  he,  '  I  come  to  demand 
justice.  If  Florian  he  actually  guilty  ;  if, 
indeed,  he  shall  be  convicted  of  treason 
against  his  country,  inflict  on  him  the  punish- 
ment he  merits  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrarj-,  his 
innocence  can  be  proved  to  you  ;  if  instead  of 
his  supposed  crimes,  you  shall  discover  in 
him  only  virtues,  then  at  least  promise  me  to 
release  him  from  captivity,  and  to  restore  to 
society  a  peaceful  and  virtuous  citizen  1' 
'  Virtuous  !'  exclaimed  a  loud  rough  voice,  in 
the  midst  of  a  general  murmur  of  tumult, 
'  impossible  I  The  man  who  could  compose 
verses  in  praise  of  the  queen,  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  in 
every  respect  a  dangerous  character.'  IMer- 
cier  was  obliged  to  retire,  but  the  death  of 
the  tjTant  soon  liberated  his  friend  Florian. 


The  Slave  Trade. 

In  one  of  the  last  dicussions  on  the  slave- 
trade.  Sir  Charles  Pole  said,  '  while  he  depre- 
cated the  motion  (for  the  abolition),  he  re- 
joiced that  it  had  been  brought  forward  thus 
early,  because  it  showed  the  cloven  foot  which 
had  been  attempted  to  be  concealed.'  To 
this  remark  Mr.  Sheridan  very  spiritedly  re- 
plied. '  -An  honourable  baronet.'  said  he, 
'  has  talked  of  a  cloven  foot ;  I  plead  guilty 
to  that  cloven  foot :  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
the  man  who  expresses  pleasure  at  the  hope 
of  seeing  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  freed  from  the  shackles  of  tyranny, 
rather  displays  the  pinions  of  an  angel,  than 
the  cloven  foot  of  a  demoK.'  He  then  en- 
tered into  a  view  of  the  slavery  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  was  unlike  all  other  slavery, 
and  thus  concluded  :  '  A  Mr.  Barclav,  to  h' 


been  a  slave  owner  in  Jamaica,  and  who  re- 
gretting that  he  had  been  so,  on  a  bequest  of 
slaves  being  made  to  him,  emancipated  them  ; 
caused  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Pennsylvania, 
where    they   were   properly   instructed,    and 
where    tlieir   subsequent  exemplary   conduct 
was  the  general  theme  of  .-idiniration.     With 
this  fact   before   him,  .should  he  be  told  that 
he   must  give  up  all  hope  of  abolishing  sla- 
very ?     No  :  he  would  never  give  it  up,  but 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
'  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  when  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the-  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  oarn'd.' 

Newspaper  Literati. 

Tile  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  some  years 
ago  passed  a  bye-law,  excluding  gentlemen 
who  wrote  for  tlie  newspapers  from  their  so- 
ciety. This  illiberal  proceeding  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a  petition  from  a  gentleman  against 
whom  it  operated  ;  and  there  it  met  with  such 
unmingled  condemnation,  that  the  benchers 
were  shortly  afterwards  induced  to  rescind 
the  obno.Mous  resolution. 

In  the  discussion  to  which  the  subject  gave 
rise,  Mr.  Sheridan  observed,  '  Much  illiberal 
calumny  had  been  cast  upon  these  gentle- 
men ;the  reporters),  which  it  was  time  should 
now  be  fully  confuted.  He  had  to  state  then, 
that  there  were  amongst  those  who  reported 
the  debates  of  that  house,  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  graduates  of  the  Universities  of  O.xford, 
Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh ;  those 
gentlemen  were  all  in  their  progress  to 
honourable  professions ;  and  there  was  no 
possible  course  better  than  that  whicli  they 
had  adopted,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds,  and  the  acquisition  of  political  expe- 
rience. They  had  adopted  this  course  from 
an  honest  and  honourable  impulse  ;  and  had 
to  boast  the  association  of  many  great  names, 
who  rose  from  poverty  to  reputation.  This 
had  been  long  the  employment,  and  indeed 
chief  means  of  subsistence,  of  Dr.  Johnson 
,ind  Mr.  Burke.  Such  were  the  men  at  whose 
depression  this  legal  bye-law  aimed  1  Never 
was  there  a  more  illiberal  and  base  attack  on 
literary  talent  :  he  could  find  no  parallel  to  it 
in  the  History  of  England,  except  one  in- 
deed, in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which  went 
to  e.\'clude  lawyers  from  sitting  in  parliament. 
At  this,  as  might  be  expected,  the  body  who 
now  sought  to  proscribe  others,  was  mightily 
offended  ;  they  branded  the  parliament  with 
the  epithet  of  indoctittn  ;  and  Lord  Coke  had 
even  the  hardihood  to  declare  from  the  bench, 
that  ^/ie>v  never  was  a  good  law  made  therein. 
It  was  impossible  to  imagine  a  single  reason 
for  the  enactment  of  the  bye-law  complained 
of.  It  was  a  subversion  of  the  liberty  and 
respectability  of  the  press  ;  a  most  unjust  in- 
dividual proscription  ;  a  violation  of  the  best 
principles  of  our  constitution.  For,'  con- 
cluded Mr.  Sheridan,  '  it  is  the  glory  of 
English  law,  that  it  sanctions  no  proscriptions, 


eternal  honour  be  it  spokeCj  who  had  himself    nor  does  it  acknowledge  any  office  in  the 
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state,  which  the  honourable  ambitious  in- 
dustry even  of  the  most  humble  may  not 
obtain.' 

]\Ir.  Stephen  followed  Mr.  Sheridan  in  a 
very  manly  speech.  He  declared  that  he 
had  been  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for 
ihirty-five  years,  but  that  he  had  not  the 
most  remote  connexion  with  the  framing  of 
the  obnoxious  bye-law  alluded  to  ;  he  thought 
it  a  most  illiberal  and  unjust  proscription  ;  a 
scandal  rather  to  its  authors  than  its  .objects. 
'  I  will  put  a  case,  said  Mr.  Stephen  ;  '  I  will 
.suppose  a  young  man  of  education  and  of 
talent  contending  with  pecuniary  difficulties  — 
difficulties  not  proceeding  from  vice,  but  from 
family  misfortunes.  I  will  suppose  him 
honestly  meeting  his  obstructions  with  ho- 
liourable  industry,  and  exercising  his  talents 
by  reporting  the  debates  of  this  House  in 
order  to  attain  a  profession.  Where,  I  ask,  is 
the  degradation  of  such  an  employment  ?  Who 
would  be  so  ir.eanly  cruel  as  to  deprive 
him  of  it  ?  The  case,  sir,  which  I  have 
now    supposed,    was    thirty    years   ago    7/iy 

Sir  John  Anstruther  was  also  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  reprobated  the  bye-law 
referred  to.  Obnoxious  as  it  was,  however, 
it  was  a  curious  fact,  that  it  originated  with 
an  individual  who  had  been  particular  loud  in 
his  professions  of  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  Mr.  Henry  Clifford  (of  O.  P.  noto- 
riety) was  its  father ! 


Prompt  Reply, 


Mr.  Erskine,  in  defending  a  client  under 
prosecution  for  a  libel,  quoted  a  sentence  or 
two  from  a  printed  book  ;  he  was  hastily  in- 
terrupted by  the  late  Justice  BuUer,  who  said 
it  was  no  defence  of  one  libel,  to  quote  an- 
other and  a  worse  libel  in  support  of  it.'  ]\Ir. 
Er.skine  immediately  turned  to  the  jury,  and 
said,  '  You  hear,  gentlemen,  the  observation 
of  his  lordship,  and  from  that  observation,  I 
maintain  that  you  must  acquit  my  client. 
His  lordship  says,  that  the  work  under  pro- 
.secution  is  not  so  libellous  as  the  quotation  I 
have  just  read.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  quota- 
tion is  from  a  work  universally  allowed  to  be 
classical  authority,  on  the  character  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  im- 
mortal Locke.  Shall  we  condemn  a  writer 
who  is  declared  not  to  go  the  length  of  that 
great  and  good  man ':' 


Improvisatori, 

The  gift  of  extemporaneous  versifying  seems 
confined  to  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  in- 
deed unwillingly  credited  elsewhere  :  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  more  common  in  Italy  than 
to  see,  during  the  carnival,  two  masks  meet, 
defy,  challenge,  and  attack  each  other  in 
verse ;  and  answer,  stanza  for  stanza,  to  the 
same  air,  with  a  vivacity,  dialogue,  melody, 
and  accompaniment,  which  to  those  who  have 
not  witnessed  it,  is  almost  inconceivable.  In 
the  large  towns  of  Italy  it  would  not  be  easy 


to  find  a  polished  company  in  which  one  of 
the  gue.sts  is  not  capable  of  giving  pleasure 
by  the  exercise  of  his  art.  Even  the  idle 
vulgar  have  their  professional  improvisator!, 
as  well  as  the  more  elegant  votaries  of  the 
muse  among  the  nobility.  These  exercise 
their  art  in  squares  and  market-places.  In  a 
few  moments  a  circle  is  collected  round  the 
wandering  Homer,  who  delivers  in  about  an 
hour  as  much  poetry,  as  will  suffice  to  keep 
him  from  hunger  for  the  next  two  or  three 
days  ;  and  sucli  a  virtuoso  i.-,  the  more  reck- 
less of  futurity,  because  he  is  sure  to  find, 
whenever  he  wishes,  another  audience  at  the 
next  square. 

In  general,  these  songs  have  not  much 
poetical  merit ;  but  they  are  often  rich  in 
uaiz'e  expressions  and  pointed  ridicule ;  and 
as  to  the  most  common  Italian,  poef.cal  pro- 
priety is  not  wholly  unknown,  for  they  all 
read  their  celebrated  poets,  and  commit  much 
of  their  works  to  men\ory  ;  so  most  of  their 
artificial  extemporaneous  productions  bear 
commonly  some  marks  of  regularity  and  pre- 
cision. 

Some  examples  there  are,  however,  of  im- 
provisatori, who,  uniting  great  delicacy  of 
mind  and  taste  to  very  superior  talents,  and 
from  much  exercise  having  acquired  a  singu- 
lar facility,  have  shown  them.selves  capable  of 
producing  unpremeditated  verse,  which  would 
not  only  bear  perusal,  but  even  the  ordeal  of 
the  severest  criticism.  Such,  among  others, 
was  the  famed  Corilla,  and  the  Abbe  Lorenzo 
of  Verona,  spoken  of  by  Betinelli ;  and  such 
also  is  Francisco  Gianni  of  Rome,  who  is  at 
present  (1807J  famous,  and  has  carried  this  art 
to  such  a  height  of  perfection,  as  it  rarely,  if 
ever,  attained  before,  as  his  printed  improvisi 
sufficiently  prove. 


There  is  another  species  of  iinprovisiu,  or 
impromptu,  which,  though  more  nearly  allied 
to  art  than  to  eloquence,  often  partakes  of  the 
latter  ;  it  is  the  extempore  comedy.  The  plot 
called  Sccnarin.  consisting  merely  of  the 
scenes  enumerated,  with  the  characters  indi- 
cated, is  first  written  out :  it  is  then  suspended 
.It  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  from  the  mere 
inspection,  the  actors  come  forward  to  perform, 
the  dialogue  entirely  depending  on  their  own 
genius.  The  inspiration  of  national  genius 
could  alone  produce  this  phenomenon  ;  and 
these  extempore  comedies  are  indeed  indige- 
nous to  the  soil  nf  Italy,  .a  land  of  improvisA- 
tori,  who  have  kept  up  from  the  time  of  their 
old  masters,  the  Romans,  the  same  fervid 
fancy.  The  ancient  Atcllano'  Fabulie,  or 
Attelan  Farces,  originated  at  Atella,  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Naples  ;  and 
these,  too,  were  extempore  interludes,  or,  as 
Livy  terms  them,  Exodita. 

The  great  painter,  Salvator  Rosa,  had  .i 
strong  passion  lor  performing  in  these  extem- 
pore comedies  ;  and  was  famous  for  his  char- 
acter of  a  Calabrian  Clown,  who.se  original  he 
had  probably  often  studied  amidst  that 
mountainous  scenery  in  which  his  pencil  d«- 
lighted. 


KLOQUENCK. 


Riccoboni  lias  discussed  tlie  curious  subject 
of  extempore  comedy  with  equal  modesty  and 
feeling.  He  says,  that  '  an  actor  of  this 
description,  always  supposing  an  actor  of 
genius,  is  more  vividly  affected,  than  one  who 
has  coldly  got  his  part  by  rote.  But  fit;ure, 
memory,  voice,  and  even  sensibility,  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  ^c'.or  all'  iDifirovista ;  he  must 
be  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  the  imagination, 
pouring  forth  the  flow  of  expressien,  and 
prompt  in  those  flashes  which  instantaneously 
vibrate  in  the  plaudits  of  the  audience." 

To  such  excellence  has  this  art  been  carried 
by  Louis  Riccoboni,  and  his  wife  Flaminia, 
that  it  was  suspected  that  they  did  not  act  all' 
iinprm'ista ,  from  the  facility  and  eloquence 
of  their  dialogue  ;  and  a  clamour  was  raised 
ui  the  literary  circles,  who  had  long  been 
Jealous  of  the  fascinations  which  attracted  the 
public  to  the  Italian  theatre.  It  was  said, 
that  the  Riccobonis  were  imposing  on  the 
public  credulity,  and  that  their  pretended 
extempore  comedies  were  preconcerted  scenes. 
To  terminate  this  civil  war  between  the  rival 
theatres,  La  Motte  offered  to  sketch  a  plot  in 
five  acts,  and  the  Italians  were  challenged  to 
perform  it.  This  defiance  was  instantly  ac- 
cepted. On  the  morning  of  the  representation, 
Louis  Riccoboni  detailed  the  story  to  his 
troop,  hung  up  the  Scenario  in  its  usual  place, 
and  the  whole  company  were  ready  at  the 
drawing  of  the  curtain.  The  plot  given  in  by 
La  Motte  was  performed  to  admiration  ;  and 
all  Paris  witnessed  the  triumph.  La  Motte 
afterwards  composed  this  verj'  comedy, 
L'Atnante  Difficile,  for  the  French  theatre  ; 
yet  still  the  extempore  one  at  the  Italian 
theatre  remained  a  more  permanent  favourite  ; 
and  the  public  were  delighted  by  seeing  the 
same  piece  perpetually  offering  novelties,  and 
changing  its  character  at  the  fancy  of  the 
actors. 


La  Rue. 

This  eminent  Jesuit,  who  flourished  in  the 
[  seventeenth  centurv-,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  preachers  in  an  age  when  pulpit 
eloquence  was  in  its  meridian.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  prophet.  His  manner  was  irresistible, 
full  of  fire,  intelligence,  and  force,  and  per- 
fectly original.  The  Abbe  Iraild  tells  us,  that 
I  several  old  men  still  shuddered  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  expression  which  he  employed 
in  an  apostrophe  to  the  God  of  ^'engeance, 
'  Evae^itiare  gladimc7ii  t'.ium'  '  Draw  forth 
thy  glaive  or  sword.' 


Gorilla. 

Gorilla  was  the  Arbodian  name  given  to  the 
celebrated  iiuprcnnsattire.  Maria  Maddalena 
Morelli  Femandex,  of  Pistoia,  who  was 
honoured  at  Rome  with  the  laurel  crown, 
i6th  Februar>-,  1776,  in  the  .same  manner  as 
Petrarch  and  Tasso  had  been  of  old.  The 
fertility  and  readiness  with  which  this  accom- 
plished female  instantly  produced,  when  re- 
quired, the  most  elegant  verges  on  whatever 


subject,  and  ni  whatever  measure,  was  alto- 
gether marvellous.  In  the  exammation  which 
.she  underwent  before  the  Arcadian  .A.cademy 
of  Rome,  and  which  continued  for  three 
.successive  days,  there  was  scarcely  a  subject, 
in  philosophy  or  literature,  on  which  she  di(? 
not  display  her  poetical  powers  to  ihe  satisfac- 
tion and  astonishment  of  all  present.  The 
audience  comprehended  all  the  principal  per- 
sonages, clergj',  literati,  and  foreigners,  then 
resident  at  Rome  ;  among  the  latter  was  the 
late  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

This  renowned  lady  was  a  musician  as  well 
as  a  poetess.  She  sang  her  own  verses  to 
simple  tunes,  with  a  sweet  voice  and  a  good 
taste. 


Prophesying. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Enquirv'on  the  Pacifica- 
tion of  the  Church,  asks  whether  it  was  not 
requisite  to  renew  that  good  service  which  was 
practised  in  the  Church  of  England  some  years, 
and  afterwards  put  down,  against  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  gravest 
prelates  of  the  land,  which  was  commonly 
called  prophesying,  and  was  this  :  '  The  minis- 
ters within  a  precinct  did  meet  upon  a  week 
day  in  some  principal  town,  where  there  was 
some  ancient  grave  minister  that  was  president, 
and  an  auditory  admitted  of  gentlemen,  or 
other  persons  of  leisure.  Then  every  minister 
successively,  beginning  with  the  youngest, 
did  handle  one  and  the  same  part  of  scripture, 
spending  severally  some  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  better,  and  in  the  whole  some  two  hours  ; 
and  so  the  exercise  being  begun  and  concluded 
with  prayer,  and  the  president  giving  a  text 
for  the  next  meeting,  the  assembly  was  dis- 
solved, and  this  was  as  I  take  it  a  fortnight's 
exercise,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  best 
way  to  frame  and  train  up  preachers  to  handle 
the  word  of  God  as  it  ought  to  be  handled, 
that  hath  been  practised.  For  we  see  orators 
have  their  declamations  ;  lawyers  have  their 
merits  ;  logicians  their  sophisms ;  and  every 
practice  of  .science  hath  an  exercise  of  erudi- 
tion and  imitation  before  men  to  the  life  ;  only 
preaching,  which  is  the  worthiest,  andv/hereiii 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  do  amiss,  wanteth  an 
introduction,  and  is  ventured  and  rushed  upon 
at  first." 


French  Debates. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  possesses 
many  excellent  speakers ;  yet  what  passes 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  discussion.  The 
members,  when  they  intend  to  speak,  are 
obliged  to  inscrilje  their  names  on  a  list,  for  or 
against  the  question  in  discussion  ;  the  order 
in  which  they  are  to  speak,  cannot  be  inserted  ; 
they  must  tro  to  the  tribune  in  the  succession 
in  which  their  names  are  marked.  Not  one 
word  are  they  permitted  to  articulate  in  their 
place  ;  if  they  think  proper  to  speak,  they 
must  leave  their  seat,  march  to  the  tribune, 
.ascend  the  steps,  and  when  they  have  reached 
their  pulpit,  the  gl'nv  of  feeling  has,  perhaps, 
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f.een  chilled  on  the  way  ;  the  Kcntimcnt  is 
evaporated ;  the  ideas  arc  dispersed  ;  the 
energies  of  the  mind  have  sunk  under  the  cere- 
monial ;  and  he  who  eagerly  claimed  a  right 
to  speak,  finds  at  last  that  he  has  nothing 
to  say. 

There  are,  however,  some  deputies,  who 
believe  the  country  would  be  in  danger,  if 
they  failed  to  transmit  to  the  public  the  mass 
of  their  legislative  opinions.  They  appear  at 
the  tribune  with  a  manuscript  of  tremendous 
size  in  their  hand  ;  their  head  bent  upon  the 
paper  ;  their  spectacles  placed  on  their  nose  : 
and  with  a  predetermination  not  to  spare  the 
chamber  one  single  page,  although  the  dis- 
cussion is  perhaps  nearly  dosed  ;  and  they  are 
not  of  the  class  of  speakers  who  find  new  argu- 
ments when  the  old  are  exhausted.  The  assem- 
bly sometimes,  unable  to  endure  any  more,  call 
to  their  honourable  colleague  to  pass  over  a 
few  leaves  of  the  manuscript ;  but  the  ne.xt 
morning  that  very  member  is  called  un  ora- 
ieur,  in  all  the  journals;  and  his  constituents 
are  not  apprized,  that  the  assembly  considered 
him  as  taking  a  cruel  advantage  in  his 
harangue  of  their  constitutional  obligation  to 
listen. 


Sleepens  Reproved. 

A  methodist  preacher  once  observing  that 
several  of  his  congregation  had  fallen  asleep, 
suddenly  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  'A 
fire!  a  fire!'  'Where?  where?'  cried  his 
auditors,  whom  he  had  roused  from  their 
slumbers.  'In  the  place  of  punishment,' 
added  the  preacher,  '  for  those  who  sleep 
under  the  ministry-  of  the  holy  gospel." 

Another  preacher  of  a  different  persuasion, 
more  remarkable  for  drowsy  preachers,  find- 
ing himself  in  the  same  unpleasant  situation 
with  his  auditory,  or  more  literally  speaking, 
dormitory,  suddenly  stopped  in  his  discourse, 
and  addressing  himself  in  a  \yhispering  tone 
to  a  number  of  noisy  children  in  the  gallery, 
'Silence,  silence,  children,'  said  he  ;  'if  you 
keep  up  such  a  noise  you  will  wake  all  the  old 
folks  below.' 


Curran. 

In  a  debate  on  attachments  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  in  1785,  IMr.  Curran  rose 
to  speak  against  them  ;  and  perceiving  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general  (afterwards 
Lord  Clare),  had  fallen  asleep  on  his  seat,  he 
thus  commenced  :— '  I  hope  I  may  say  a  few 
words  on  this  great  subject,  without  disturb- 
ing the  sleep  of  any  right  honourable  member; 
and  yet  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  envy  than 
blame  the  tranquillity  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  I  do  not  feel  myself  so  happily 
tempered  as  to  be  lulled  to  repose  by  the 
storms  that  shake  the  land.  If  they  invited 
any  to  rest,  that  rest  ought  not  to  be  lavished 
on  the  guilty  spirit.' 

Although  Mr.  Curran  appears  here  to  have 
commenced  hostilities,  it  should  be  mentioned 


that  he  was  apprised  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  hav- 
ing given  out  in  the  ministerial  circles  that  he 
would  take  an  opportunity  during  the  debate, 
in  which  he  knew  that  Mr.  Curran  would 
take  a  part,  cXpjitthigdmun  the  young  patriot. 
The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  and  all  the  ladies  of 
the  castle,  were  present  in  the  gallerj'  to 
witness  what  Mr.  Curran  called,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  '  this  exhibition  by  com- 
mand.' 

When  Mr.  Curran  sat  down,  Mr.  Fitzgib- 
bon, provoked  by  the  expressions  he  had  used, 
and  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  observations, 
replied  with  much  personality,  and  among 
other  things,  denominated  Sir.  Curran  a 
'  puny  babbler.'  Mr.  C.  retorted  by  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  his  opponent.  '  I  am 
not  a  man  whose  respect  in  person  and  cha- 
racter depends  upon  the  importance  of  his 
office  :  I  am  not  a  young  man  who  thrusts 
himself  into  the  foreground  of  a  picture,  which 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  a  better  figure  ;  I  am 
not  one  who  replies  with  invective  when  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  argument  ;  I  am  not 
a  man  who  denies  the  necessity  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  at  the  time  that  he  approves  of 
its  expediency,  by  reviling  his  own  consti- 
tuents, the  parish  clerk,  the  .sexton,  and 
the  grave-digger ;  and  if  there  be  any  man 
who  can  apply  what  I  am  not,  to  him- 
self, I  leave  him  to  think  of  it  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  contemplate  upon  it  when  he 
goes  home.' 

The  result  of  this  night's  debate  was  a  duel 
between  Mr.  Curran  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ; 
after  exchanging  shots  they  separated,  but 
confirmed  in  their  feeling  of  mutual  aver- 
sion. 

At  the  assizes  at  Cork,  Curran  had  once 
just  entered  upon  his  case,  and  stated  the 
facts  to  the  jury.  He  then,  with  his  usual 
impressiveness  and  pathos,  appealed  to  their 
feelings,  and  was  concluding  the  whole  with 
this  sentence  :  '  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  trust  I 
have  made  the  innocence  of  that  persecuted 
man  as  clear  to  you  as' — at  that  instant  the 
sun,  which  had  hitherto  been  overclouded, 
.shot  its  ray  into  the  courthouse  ;  '  as  clear  to 
you,'  continued  he,  '  as  yonder  sunbeam 
which  now  bursts  in  among  us,  and  supplies 
me  with  its  .splendid  illustration.' 


Bourdaloue. 

'  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And  all  admiring  with  an  inward  wish, 
You  would  desire   the   king  were  made  a 
preacher." 

Shakspeare. 

The  reputation  for  eloquence  which  this 
celebrated  preacher  very  early  acquired, 
reaching  the  ears  of  Louis  XIV..  his  majesty 
sent  for  him  to  preach  the  Advent  sermon,  in 
1670,  which  he  did  with  such  success  that  he 
was  retained  for  many  years  after  as  a 
preacher  at  court.  He  was  called  '  The  king 
of  preachers,  .and  the  preicher  to  kings  ;'  and 
Louis  himself  said  that  he  would  rather  hear 
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the  repetitions  of  Bourdalouc,  than  the  novel- 
ties of  another.  With  a  collected  air.  Bour- 
daloue  had  little  action  ;  he  kept  his  eyes 
generally  half  closed,  and  penetrated  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  the  sound  of  a  voice 
uniform  and  solemn.  On  one  occasion  he 
turned  the  peculiarity  of  his  external  aspect 
to  very  memorable  advant.ige.  After  depict- 
ing in  soul-awakening  terms  a  sinner  of  the 
first  magnitude,  he  suddenly  opened  his  eyes, 


and  casting  them  full  on  the  king,  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, '  Thou  art  the  man.'  The  effect  was  ma- 
gical, _  confounding.  When  he  had  finished 
his  discourse,  he  immediately  went,  and 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign, 
'  Sire,'  said  he,  '  behold  at  your  feet  one  who 
is  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants ;  but 
punish  him  not,  that  iii  the  pulpit  he  can  own 
no  other  master  than  the  King  of  kings.' 


v. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  PATRIOTISM. 


'He  who  sincerely  lovei  his  country,  leaves  the  fragrance  of  a  good  name  to  a  hundred  ages." 

PEKIN  GAZliTTE,  NOV.  13,  1S14. 


Pericles. 

When  Pericles,  the  noble  Athenian,  was  on 
his  death  bed,  and  the  chief  citizens  were 
about  him  rehearsing  his  illustrious  services  to 
the  republic,  and  the  virtues  that  in  him  were 
so  conspicuous  ;  Pericles,  whom  they  supposed 
speechless  and  insensible,  overheard,  and  thus 
addressed  them  :  '  I  wonder  that  you  should 
so  honourably  mention  those  achievements 
that  are  common  to  other  generals,  and 
which  fortune  claims  a  share  in  ;  and  yet  omit 
what  I  value  above  them  all,  viz.,  that  in  the 
whole  exercise  of  my  authority  in  turbulent 
times,  and  when  I  had  many  great  enemies, 
yet  I  never  gave  any  of  my  fellow  citizens 
cause  to  put  on  mourning,  either  for  them- 
selves or  any  of  their  relatives.' 

L.ove  of  Coiintiy. 

Patriotism,  or  the  lOve  of  country,  is  so 
general,  that  no  spot,  even  were  it  a  desert, 
but  is  remembered  with  pleasure,  provided  it 
is  our  own.  The  Cretans  called  it  bj'  a  name 
which  indicated  a  mother's  love  for  her 
children.  The  Ethiopian  imagines  that  God 
made  his  sands  and  deserts,  while  angels  only 
were  employed  in  forming  the  rest  of  the 
globe.  The  Arabian  tribe  of  Ouadelin  con- 
ceive that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  rise  onlj' 
for  them.  The  Maltese,  insulated  on  a  rock, 
distinguish  their  island  by  the  appellation  of 
'  The  Flower  of  the  World  ;'  and  the  Carlb- 
bees  esteem  their  country  a  Paradise,  and 
themselves  alone  entitled  to  the  name  of 
man. 

The  Abbe  de  Lille  relates  of  an  Indian, 
who,  amid  the  splendour  of  Paris,  beholding  a 
banana  tree  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  bathed 
it  with  his  tears,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  to 
be  transported  to  his  own  land.  And  when  an 
European  advised  some  American  Indians  to 
emigrate  to  another  district,  '  What  !'  said 
they,  '  shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of  our  fathers, 
ari.se,  and  follow  us  to  a  foreign  country  !' 

Bosman  relates,  that  the  negroes  of  the  gold 
coast  of  Africa  are  so  desirous  of  being  buried 
in  their  own  country  that  if  a  man  die  at  some 
distance  from  it,  and  his  friends  are  not  able 
to  take  his  entire  body  to  his  native  spot,  they 
cut  off  his  head,  one  arm,  and  one  leg  ;  cleanse 


them,  boil  them,  and  then  carry  them  to  the 
desired  spot,  where  they  inter  them  with  great 
solemnity.  And  the  Javanese  have  such  an 
affection  for  the  place  of  their  nativity,  that  no 
advantages  can  induce  the  agricultural  tribes, 
in  particular,  to  quit  the  tombs  of  their 
fathers. 

The  Norwegians,  proud  of  their  barren 
.summits,  inscribe  upon  their  ri.x  dollars, 
'  spirit,  loyalty,  valour,  and  whatever  is 
honourable,  let  the  world  learn  among  the 
rocks  of  Norway.' 


Phocion. 

The  deputies  of  Philip,  King  of  Macedon, 
offered  a  great  sum  of  money  in  that  prince's 
name  to  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  entreated 
him  to  accept  it,  if  not  for  himself,  at  least  for 
his  children,  who  v.ere  in  circumstances  that 
prevented  them  from  supporting  the  glory  of 
his  name.  '  If  they  resemble  me,'  said 
Phocion,  '  the  little  spot  of  ground,  on  the 
produce  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived,  and 
which  has  raised  nie  to  the  glory  you  mention, 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them.'  Ale.v- 
ander,  the  son  of  Philip,  afterwards  sent  him  a 
hundred  talents.  Phocion  enquired  what 
design  Alexander  had  in  sending  him  so  large 
a  sum.  when  he  did  not  remit  anything  to  the 
rest  of  the  Athenians?  'It  is,'  said  they, 
'because  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  the 
most  just  and  virtuous  man.'  '  Let  him,'  re- 
plied Phocion,  'suffer  me  still  to  enjoy  that 
character,  and  to  deserve-  it.' 

Fab  i  US. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  was  created  Dii- 
tator,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  more  eflfcctnally 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Hannibal,  who 
was  gaining  great  advantages  over  the 
Romans  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  troops  in 
Italy.  These  advantages  having  been  owing 
to  the  ra.sh  and  impetuous  conduct  of  some  of 
those  generals  who  had  preceded  P'abius  in 
this  important  command,  he  was  induced, 
both  from  the  general  coolness  of  his  temper, 
and  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
campaign,  to  act  a  more  circumspect  ))art,  by 
prudently   .avoiding  a   general    engagement. 
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This  draw  upon  him  much  unjust  censure, 
not  only  from  his  enemies  at  Rome,  but  from 
the  soldiers  of  his  army,  both  parties  imputmg 
his  judicious  conduct  to  a  principle  of  cowar- 
dice. The  noble  answer  he  returned  when 
these  calumnies  were  reported  of  him,  well 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  '  I  should  be  a 
coward,  indeed.'  replied  this  brave  and  ex- 
perienced captain,  'if  I  were  to  be  terrified 
into  a  change  of  measures  by  groundless 
clamours  and  reproaches.  That  man,'  added 
he,  '  is  unfit  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
who  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  the 
calumnies  or  caprice  of  il-.ose  whom  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  command.' 


Epaminondas. 

Neither  bribes  nor  promises  could  gain 
Epaminondas  from  the  interests  of  his  country, 
nor  would  threatenings  or  danger  make  hini 
betray  its  honour.  It  was  this  noble  ardour 
for  his  country-,  that  made  him  go  and  fight 
for  it  as  a  private  sentinel,  when  his  ungrate- 
ful countrj-men  had  been  induced,  by  the  pre- 
vailing faction,  to  strip  him  of  all  his  posts. 

The  Persians  knowing  of  what  consequence 
it  would  be  to  bring  Epaminondas  over  to 
their  interest,  spared  no  means  to  effect  it  ; 
but  were  so  far  from  succeeding,  that  he  gave 
them  a  verj'  mortifying  repulse.  Diomedon 
of  Cyzicus,  in  particular,  had  been  sent  to 
offer  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  .and  had  even 
gained  over  a  favourite  of  his,  named  JNIicy- 
thus.  Epaminondas  rejected  the  offer  with 
the  scorn  and  indignation  of  a  true  patriot, 
saying,  that  he  would  never  set  the  wealth  of 
the  whole  world  in  competition  with  the  in- 
terest of  his  country.  "  It  is  plain,"  said  he  to 
(the  Persian  agent,  "  that  you  do  not  know 
me  :  but  let  me  advise  you  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  home,  before  you  attempt  to  corrupt 
another  Theban.' 
The  beha\'iour  of  Epaminondas  to  Jason 
v.as  still  more  noble.  Jason  had  gone  to 
Thebes  to  negotiate  a  peace  ;  and  as  he  did 
not  doubt  that  Epaminondas's  narrow  circum- 
'  stances  would    induce  him  to    accept  some 

t  present,  he  tried  to  gain  his  friendship  by  one 

-  so  valuable,  that  it  w  as  not  likely  to  be  refused 

by  an  indigent  person.       'This    attempt   to 
corrupt  me,'  said  Epaminondas,  refusing  the 
bribe,  ■  I  resent  as  the  greatest  indignity  that 
'  can  be  offered  to  me,  and  shall  look  upon  it  in 

I  no  other  \iew  than  as  a  declaration  of  v.ar  ; 

^  and  as  I  am  bom  a  member  of  this  free  state, 

I  shall  be  so  far  from  selling  the  freedom  of 
voting  to  my  fellow  citizens,  that  I  will  main- 
"ain  it  with  all  my  might.' 

Theanor  was  soon  after  despatched  to 
Thebes  with  presents  from  Arcesius.  When 
the  Thebans  debated  whether  or  not  they 
should  be  accepted,  Epaminondas  boldly  de- 
clared against  it ;  and  addressing  himself  to 
Theanor,  said,  'Jason  resented  my  rejecting 
the  vast  presents  with  which  he  designed  to 
corrupt  me  ;  and  I  gave  him  such  an  answer 
as  his  attempt  deserved.  Vour  offers  are  in- 
deed  more  honourable,   and  consistent  ^\■ith 


virtue,  and  as  such  we  esteem  them  :  but  then 
they  are  like  physic  to  a  man  in  health.  Were 
you,  or  any  of  our  allies,  who  imagined  ns  to 
be  at  war,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  it,  to 
send  us  a  supply  of  men.  arms,  and  provisions, 
do  you  e.vpect  we  should  accept  of  it,  when 
you  found  us  enjoying  a  profound  peace  ?  The 
case  is  much  the  same.  Your  generosity  has 
made  you  look  upon  us  as  sinking  under  the 
poverty  of  our  condition  ;  whereas  that  very- 
poverty,  instead  of  being  burlhensome  to  us, 
we  look  upon  as  our  greatest  happiness,  glory, 
and  delight,  and  as  the  most  welcome  guest 
that  can  come  v.ithin  our  walls.  The  philo- 
sophers who  sent  you  here,  in  that,  made  the 
noblest  use  they  could  of  their  wealth,  and 
you  may  assure  them,  that  we  highly  com- 
mend and  thank  them  for  it ;  but  tell  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  make  the  right  use 
of  our  poverty.'  Theanor,  still  desirous  to 
engage  him  toaccept  something  valuable  from 
him,  begged  that  he  would  take  at  least  as 
much  as  would  reimburse  him  for  the  charges 
which  Polymnas,  his  father,  had  been  at  in 
the  maintenance  and  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
late  preceptor,  Lysis.  Epaminondas  replied, 
'  That  Lysis  had  abundantly  repaid  him,  in 
tlis  pains  he  took  to  make  him  cherish  the 
practice  of  povc.ty.'  In  vain  did  Theanor  en- 
deavour to  make  him  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  acquiring  at  least  an  honourable  com- 
petency ;  it  only  gave  the  other  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  talent  in  praise  of  his  fa- 
vourite notion  of  poverty,  which  he  did  with 
such  forcible  reasoning  as  left  Theanor  without 
reply. 


LycurgLis. 

When  Lycurgus,  by  his  institutes,  had 
settled  the  form  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth, 
he  declared  he  would  go  and  consult  the 
Oracle  at  Delphos,  to  know  whether  the 
S3'?tem  he  had  established  was  good  for  the 
people,  and  in  the  meantime  he  exacted  a 
solemn  oath  from  the  Spartans  that  they 
should  not  alter  any  of  these  laws  until  he  re- 
turned. The  Oracle  pronounced  his  institu- 
tion beneficial  to  the  public,  of  which  he  gave 
notice  to  the  king,  senate,  and  people  of 
Sparta;  and  having  dor.e  this,  he  went  into  a 
voluntary  banishment,  from  which  he  wouid 
never  return,  that  the  Spartans  might  not  be 
freed  from  the  oath  they  had  taken.  Ly  curgus 
died  in  Crete  ;  and  fearing  the  Spartans  might 
carry  his  remains  to  Sparta,  as  a  pretence  for 
making  innovations  or  alterations  in  the 
govemm.ent.  he  gave  orders  that,  after  his 
deat'n,  his  bodj'  .should  be  burnt  and  the  ashes 
thrown  into  the  sea. 


Cincinnatus. 

When  Herodotus,  taking  advantage  of  the 
domestic  troubles  at  Rome,  possessed  himself 
of  the  capitol,  the  Consul  Valerius  Publicola 
repulsed  him,  but  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Another  consul  was  now  to  be  elected,  and 
after  much  deliberation  the  choice  fell  on  Cin- 
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cinnatus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  senate 
sent  deputies  to  him  to  invite  him  to  come  and 
taUe  possession  of  the  magistracy.  He  was 
then  at  work  in  his  field,  and,  being  his  own 
plom^hman,  he  was  dressed  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  that  profession.  When  he  saw  the 
deputies  coming  towards  him,  he  stopped  his 
o.\en,  very  much  surprised  at  seeing  such  a 
number  of  persons,  and  not  knowing  what 
they  could  want  with  him. 

One  of  the  company  approached  him,  and 
requested  him  to  put  on  a  more  suitable  dress. 
He  went  into  his  hut,  and  having  put  on  other 
clothes,  'he  presented  himself  to  those  who 
were  waiting  for  him  without  doors.  They 
immediately  saluted  him  Consul,  and  invested 
him  with  the  purple  robe  ;  the  lictors  ranged 
themselves  before  him  ready  to  obey  his 
orders,  and  begged  him  to  follow  them  to 
Rome.  Troubled  at  this  sight,  he  for  some  time 
shed  tears  in  silence.  At  last,  recovering  him- 
self, he  said  only  these  words  :  '  JMy  field  will 
not  be  sown  this  year  !'  and  then  repaired  to 
Rome. 

The  conduct  of  Cincinnatus  during  his  con- 
sulship fully  showed  what  patriotism  and 
greatness  of  soul  had  inhabited  apoor  wretched 
cottage.  By  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  his 
measures,  he  appeased  the  tumult,  and  rein- 
.stated  judiciary  proceedings,  which  had  been 
interrupted  during  many  years.  So  peaceful 
a  government  could  not  fail  of  applause,  and 
the  people,  in  consequence,  expressed  their 
entire  satisfaction  with  it.  But  what  charmed 
them  was  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  his 
ierm,  he  refused  to  be  continued  in  office 
with  no  less  constancy  than  he  had  pain  at 
first  in  accepting  it.  The  senate,  in  particular, 
forgot  nothing  that  might  induce  him  to  com- 
ply with  being  continued  in  the  consulship  ; 
but  all  their  entreaties  and  solicitations  were 
to  no  purpose. 

No  sooner  had  this  great  man  resigned  his 
office  than  domestic  troubles  again  embroiled 
the  state,  and  the  Roman  state  were  forced  to 
declare  that  the  commonwealth  required  a 
dictator.  Cincinnatus  was  immediately  nomi- 
nated to  the  office,  and  the  deputies  sent  to 
announce  it  to  him  again  found  him  at  his 
ploufih.  He,  however,  accepted  the  office, 
and  a  .second  time  saved  his  country. 

Cincinnatus  afterwards  received  the  honour 
of  the  most  splendid  triumph  that  ever  adorned 
any  general's  success,  for  having,  in  the  space 
of  sixteen  days,  during  which  he  had  been 
invested  with  the  dictatorship,  saved  the 
Roman  camp  from  the  most  imminent  danger ; 
defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  the 
enemy  ;  taken  and  plundered  one  of  their  finest 
cities,  and  left  a  garrison  in  it ;  and,  lastly, 
gratefully  repaid  the  Tusculans,  who  had  sent 
an  army  to  their  assistance. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  advantages  which 
Ais  grent  patriot  rendered  his  country. 

Sensible  of  their  obligations,  and  desirous  to 
convince  him  of  their  regard  and  gratitude, 
the  senate  made  him  an  offer  of  as  much  of 
the  land  he  h.ad  taken  from  tht  enemy  as  he 
should  think  proper  to  accept,  with  as  many 
slaves  and  cattle  as  were  necessary  to  stock  it. 


He  returned  them  his  thanks,  but  would 
accept  of  nothing  but  a  crown  of  gold  of  a 
pound  weight,  decreed  him  by  the  army.  He 
had  no  passion  or  desire  beyond  the  field  he 
cultivated  and  the  laborious  life  h*  had  em- 
braced—more glorious  and  contented  with  his 
poverty  than  others  with  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

Faithful  Deputies, 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt, 
having  sent  to  desire  the  friendship  of  the 
Roman  people,  an  embassy  was  despatched 
from  Rome  in  the  following  year  to  return  the 
civility.  The  ambassadors  were  Q.  Fabius 
Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius  PIctor,  with  Numerius, 
his  brother,  and  Q.  Ognlnius.  The  disinte- 
rested air  with  which  they  appeared  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  greatness  of  their  souls. 
Ptolemy  gave  them  a  splendid  entertainment, 
and  took  that  opportunity  to  present  each  of 
them  with  a  crown  of  gold,  which  they  received 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  disoblige  him 
by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them  -. 
but  they  went  the  next  morning  and  placed 
them  on  the  heads  of  the  king's  statues  erected 
in  the  public  parts  of  the  city.  The  king  like- 
wise having  tendered  them  very  considerable 
presents  at  their  audience  of  leave,  they  re- 
ceived them  as  they  before  accepted  of  the 
crowns  ;  but  before  they  went  to  the  .senate 
to  give  an  account  of  their  embassy  after  their 
arrival  at  Rome,  they  deposited  all  those  pre- 
sents in  the  public  treasury,  and  made  it  evi- 
dent, by  so  noble  a  conduct,  that  persons  of 
honour  ought,  when  they  serve  the  public,  to 
propose  nootheradvantageto  themselves  than 
the  honour  .li  acquitting  themselves  well  of 
their  duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  exceeded  in  generosity  of 
sentiment.  The  senate  and  people  came  to  a 
resolution  that  the  ambassadors,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  services  they  had  rendered  the 
state,  should  receive  a  sum  of  money  equiva- 
lent to  what  they  had  deposited  in  the  public 
treasury. 

Pedaretus. 

When  Pedaretus,  the  Spartan,  missed  the 
honour  of  being  elected  one  of  the  three  hun- 
dred who  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
city,  he  went  home  extremely  well  satisfied, 
saying  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  there 
were^'three  hundred  men  in  Sparta  more 
hmiourable  than  himself 


Intrepid  Priest. 

In  the  year  114S,  the  Vcncdi  having  over- 
run the  whole  province  of  Wagraa,  came  be- 
fore the  little  town  of  Susie,  which  at  that 
iuncturehad  not  above  an  hundred  men  in  it. 
The  Veucdi  troops,  consisting  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  set  fire  to  all  the  avenues,  and  be- 
gan to  attack  the  place  with  the  utmost  fury  ; 
but  perceiving  by  the  brave  resistance  of  the 
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townsmen  that  they  should  pay  dear  for  their 
conquest,  they  proposed  a  capitulation,  and 
olTered  not  to  touch  the  lives  or  limbs  of  the 
inhabitants  on  their  laying  down  their  arms 
and  quitting  this  fortress. 

The  people  in  the  town  were  eager  to  close 
with  these  conditions,  when  a  priest,  named 
Gerlau,  thus  harangued  them.  '  Countrymen, 
consider  well  the  consequences  of  surrender- 
ing. Do  you  imagine  such  submission  will 
save  your  lives?  That  there  is  any  faith  in 
these  barbarians  ?  Can  you  be  ignorant  that 
of  all  foreigners,  the  Venedi  hate  the  Frisians 
most  ?  Our  very  name  they  hold  in  detesta- 
tion. I  conjure  you,  my  friends,  by  the  great 
Creator  of  the  earth,  who  is  able  to  protect  us 
against  any  numbers,  I  conjure  you  to  exert 
your  strength,  and  renew  your  efforts.  Whilst 
within  this  fence  we  are  masters  of  our  hands, 
masters  of  our  weapons,  and  have  hopes  of 
saving  our  lives ;  but  once  disarmed,  our  fate 
will  be  an  ignominious  death.  Take,  then, 
your  swords,  which  the  enemy  would  fain  get 
from  you  without  fighting  ;  drench  them  in 
their  blood  ;  revenge  your  slaughtered  friends 
and  relations ;  give  these  strangers  a  sample 
of  your  courage  ;  make  them  feel  you  are  men, 
and  determine  to  sell  your  lives  as  dear  as 
possible.' 

These  words  he  seconded  with  a  suitable 
action  ;  for,  throwing  open  the  gates,  he 
rushed  towards  the  enemy,  laid  numbers  of 
them  at  his  feet,  and  though  he  lost  an  eye, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  body,  continued 
fighting  with  indefatigable  impetuosity  ;  when 
the  townsmen  joined  him,  and  repulsed  the 
enemy,  notwithstanding  a  vast  superiority  of 
numbers. 


The  Persian.s. 

The  mountains  near  Shiraz  in  Persia  are  de- 
solate and  dreary ;  yet  so  attached  are  the 
Persian  shepherds  to  them,  that  when  the 
British  secretarj'  of  embassy  was  observing 
their  height  and  sterility,  one  of  them  en- 
quired with  an  air  of  e.xultation,  whether  his 
country  could  boast  of  anything  like  them  ? 
And  when  Mirza  Abul  Hassan,  the  Persian 
ambassador,  was  in  England,  he  replied  to  an 
argument  relative  to  the  comparative  beauty 
of  England  and  Persia  :  '  It  is  true,  we  have 
not  such  fine  houses,  adorned  with  looking- 
glasses,  as  you  have  ;  no  carriages,  nor  are 
we  rich  ;  but  we  have  better  fruit,  and  we  .see 
the  sun  almost  every  day.' 


Magna  Charta. 

Nothing  could  be  more  solemn  or  impres- 
sive than  the  manner  in  which  Henry  III.,  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign,  ratified 
Magna  Charta.  The  king,  with  all  his  nobles, 
the  bi.shops,  and  chief  prelates  in  their  clerical 
robes  and  ornaments,  with  burning  candles  in 
their  hands,  assembled  to  hear  the  terrible  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  pronounced  against 
those  who  should  infringe  the  great  charter. 
The  candles  being  lighted,  the  king  gave  his 


to  a  prelate,  saying,  '  It  becomes  not  me,  bein? 
no  priest,  to  hold  this  candle  ;  my  heart  shall 
be  a  greater  testimony,  and  then  laid  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  while  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication was  pronounced.  This  done,  he 
caused  the  charter  of  King  John,  his  father,  to 
be  openly  read.  Then  having  thrown  away 
their  candles,  which  lay  smoking  on  the 
ground,  they  uttered  a  solemn  curse  against 
those  who  incurred  the  sentence  ;  the  king, 
with  a  loud  voice,  e.xclaiming,  '  As  God  me 
help,  I  will,  as  I  am  a  man,  a  Christian,  a 
knight,  a  king,  crowned  and  anointed,  invio- 
lably observe  all  these  thing.s.'  The  bells  then 
rung,  and  the  people  shouted  for  joy. 

Notwithstanding  these  solemn  protestations, 
the  king  soon  broke  his  oath  ;  so  that  at  a  Par- 
liament held  at  London,  m  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  reign,  the  barons  bound  him  to 
release  them  fiom  their  .allegiance,  whenever 
he  infringed  the  charter. 


The  States-Genera]  of  Former 
Times. 

When  Philip  the  Third,  King  of  Spain, 
sent  his  ambassador  to  treat  with  the  stales  of 
Holland  about  their  independence,  he  was 
shown  into  an  ante-chamber,  where  lie  waited 
to  see  the  members  of  the  states  pa;.s  by.  He 
.stayed  for  some  time,  and  seeing  none  but  a 
parcel  of  plain  dressed  men  with  bundles  in 
their  hands  (which,  as  many  came  from  dis- 
tant provinces,  contained  their  linen  and  pro- 
visions), he  turned  to  his  interpreter,  and 
asked  him  when  the  states  would  come  ?  The 
man  replied,  that  those  were  the  members 
whom  he  saw  go  by.  The  envoy,  on  this, 
wrote  to  the  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
Spanish  army,  to  advise  the  king,  his  master, 
to  make  peace  as  soon  as  possible.  In  his 
letter  was  this  remarkable  passage:  'I  ex- 
pected to  have  seen  in  the  states  a  splendid 
appearance  ;  but  instead  of  that,  I  saw  only 
a  parcel  of  plain  dressed  men,  with  sensible 
faces,  who  came  into  council  with  their  pro- 
visions in  their  hands.  Their  parsimony  wUl 
ruin  the  king,  my  master,  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  if  it  be  continued,  for  there  is  no  con- 
tending with  people,  whose  nobles  can  live 
upon  a  shilling  a  day,  and  will  do  everything 
for  the  service  of  the  country.'  The  king, 
struck  with  this  account,  agreed  to  treat  with 
them  as  an  independent  state,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war. 


Daring  Enterprise. 

When  Bornholm  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Swedes,  on  account  of  their  superiority  in 
the  Baltic,  Mr.  Jens  Koefod.  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Paul  Anker,  projected  the  resolute  plan 
of  throwing  off  the  Swedish  yoke,  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
pose, the  day  on  which  Prindsenkiold,  the 
Swedish  commander,  was  to  pass  from  Fort 
Hammershuus  to  Hasle  and  Roenne,  to  col- 
lect the  ta.\es.     Mr.   Koefod,  on  horseback. 
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with  five  followers,  went  in  search  of  Prind- 
senkiold,  whom  he  found  at  the  house  of  the 
Burgomaster  at  Roenne.  Mounting  a  guard 
before  the  door,  Mr.  Koefod,  witli  his  little 
party,  cntel-ed  thehjuse,  and  declaring  them- 
.seives  to  be  Danes,  ordered  Piindsenkiold,  as 
their  enemy,  to  surrender  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Swede  obeyed  ;  but  having  shortly  after- 
wards attempted  to  escape,  a  musket  shot 
arretted  hi:i  progress. 

Having  tlius  commenced  the  glprious  task 
of  rescuing  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
Mr.  Koelod  and  one  of  his  followers  seized 
two  horses  belonging  to  Prindsenkiold,  and 
rode  from  village  to  village  to  raise  men. 
Citizens,  clergy,  and  peasantry,  crowded  with 
arms  to  the  churches,  and  the  ne.\t  morning 
made  their  appearance  before  Hammershuus  ; 
when  the  Swedes,  dismayed  by  their  formid- 
able appearance,  and  the  loss  of  their  ov.n 
leader,  surrendered.  I'he  inhabitants  then 
took  possession  of  the  country,  confined  their 
prisoners,  and  sent  to  Copenhagen  for  a  coni- 
m,inder-in-chief ;  but  no  one  arriving  for  some 
time,  -Mr.  Jens  Koefod,  with  the  consent  of 
his  countrymen,  assumed  the  office,  and  dis- 
charged it  faithfully. 


A  Hottentot  Boy. 

A  Hottentot  boy,  taken  from  his  cradle,  and 
bred  up  in  the  manners  of  the  French  Colo- 
nists, voyaged  to  India,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  trade  for  many  years.  In  the  course  of 
his  mercantile  transactions,  he  visited  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  naturally  desirous 
of  seeing  the  spot  in  which  he  was  bom,  as 
well  as  of  visiting  his  relatives,  he  went  to 
their  huts.  He  there  beheld  them  clad  in 
sheep  skins,  and  disfigured  with  oil  :  but  after 
staying  a  .short  time  with  them,  became  so 
attached  to  the  spot,  and  so  charmed  with  the 
simplicity  of  their  lives  and  manners,  that  lie 
resolved  to  quit  the  society  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  and  to  adopt  the  more  bar- 
barous language,  manners,  and  habits  of  his 
relatives.  With  this  view,  he  returned  to  the 
Cape,  and  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  go- 
vernor, thus  addressed  him  :  '  I  have  returned 
from  the  huts  of  my  relatives,  in  order  to  in- 
form you  that  I  have  resolved  to  renounce  the 
mode  of  life  you  have  taught  me  to  embrace. 
I  will  follow  the  manners  and  religion  of  my 
ancestors,  to  the  day  of  my  death  :  I  will 
keep  this  collar  and  sword  which  you  have 
given  me,  as  a  mark  of  my  affection  :  liut  ail  the 
rest  of  my  habiliments  and  property  I  shall 
leave  behind  me.'  S.aving  this,  he  ran  out  of 
the  chamber,  and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of 
after. 


Greenlanders  in  Denmark. 

In  the  historical  introduction  to  a  volume  of 
Hans  Egedo,  is  related  an  account  of  several 
Greenlanders  who  were  imported  into  Den- 
mark. The  king  desired  that  particular  at- 
tention mi^ht  lie  paid  to  them.  Milk,  cheese, 
butter,  rav,'  flesh,  and  fish,  were  served  up  to 


them  in  abundance  ;  and  everything  wAs 
done  that  was  thought  likely  to  captivate 
them,  but  nothing  was  able  to  divert  their 
melancholy.  Their  country  was  ever  upper- 
most in  their  minds  ;  and  they  were  observed 
continually  to  turn  a  wistful  and  desDonding 
look  towards  the  north.  Three  of  them  fell 
sick,  and  died  ;  two  pined  away  with  regret; 
and  one  of  them  was  observed  frennently  to 
shed  tears,  whenever  he  saw  a  child  at  the 
breast  of  its  mother.  They  made  .several  at- 
tempts to  escape,  but  without  success.  At 
length  one  of  them  succeeded,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  in  his 
little  boat,  as  he  was  never  heard  of  after- 
wards 


Noble  Reconciliation. 

Tavo,  the  Archbishop  of  Lund,  and  Ivcr 
A.\eisen,  an  opulent  landholder  in  .Schonen, 
had  a  very  serious  quarrel,  which  they  were 
on  the  point  of  deciding  by  a  duel,  when 
Charles  Kundsen,  King  of  Sweden,  unexpec- 
tedly invaded  Schonen,  at  the  time  that  no 
assistance  could  be  obtained  from  Denmark, 
on  account  of  the  Sound  being  nearly  covercil 
With  ice.  The  enemy  ransacked  the  country, 
and  advancing  rapidly  towards  Lund,  the 
capital,  summoned  the  archbishop  to  sur- 
render. Iver  A.xelsen,  seeing  his  country  in 
danger,  instantly  forgot  all  personal  enmity 
in  a  wish  to  promote  the  public  good  ;  and 
calling  upon  the  archbishop,  he  said,  '  The 
common  enemy  is  at  our  door,  and  we  can- 
not hope  for  any  relief  from  our  king.  Let 
us,  therefore,  «i>-,v  unite  ;  ovir  own  dispute 
should  await  till  a  better  opportunity  presents 
itself  We  will  combine  our  counsel  and  our 
strength  ;  the  welfare  of  our  country  demands 
^t  from  us.  Endeavour  to  gain  an  .armistice 
from  Charles  Kundsen,  even  if  it  is  but  for  a 
few  days  ;  I  will  in  the  meantime  collect  as 
many  troops  as  possible. ' 

The  archbishop,  who  had  bravelj'  defended 
himself,  and  despised  the  threats  of  the  in- 
vader, accepted  the  proposition  of  Iver  A.\e!- 
sen.  They  acted  in  concert  against  the 
enemy,  and  thereby  became  strong  enough, 
not  only  to  check  his  progress,  but  even  to  re- 
pulse him. 


Veteran  Patriot. 

When  General  Tilly,  with  a  numerous 
army,  was  preparing  to  attack  Holstcin, 
Christian  the  Fourth  summoned  the  .states  of 
his  kingdom  to  attend  at  Rcndsboorg,  to  c(m- 
cert  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 
In  this  assembly,  Gecrt  Rantzau,  Stadtholdcr 
of  Holstein,  rose,  and  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
urged  the  necessity  of  encountering  the 
enemy  before  he  had  reached  their  frontiers. 
He  recommended  to  the  nobility  to  lead  per- 
sonally into  the  field  as  many  troops  as  they 
should  be  able  to  collect,  saying,  'Although 
I  am  now  upwards  of  sixty-eight  years  old, 
and  have  very  indifferent  health,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly my  firm  intention  to  march  against  the 
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c'.K-niy  ;  and  I  therefore  trust  to  the  patriotism 
and  loyalty  of  my  countrymen,  who  I  doubt 
not  will  follow  my  example.' 

The  nobility  encouraged  by  the  patriotic 
ardour  of  the  veteran,  followed  his  example, 
and  Holstein  was  saved.  When  Rantzau  died, 
he  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  Christian  the 
Fourth,  who  refused  to  mount  a  horse,  richly 
caparisoned  for  his  service,  saying,  '  Geert 
Rantzau  often  trudged  on  foot  for  our  sakes, 
now  let  us  walk  for  his,' 


Liberation  of  Drontlieim. 

At  the  peace  of  Roeskilde.  the  diocese  of 
Drontheim  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  taken 
possession  of  by  Governor  Stiernshild.  The 
brave  Norwegians,  incensed  that  a  haughty 
conqueror  .should  rule  over  them,  burned  with 
ardour  to  emancipate  themselves,  but  were 
restrained  from  attempting  it,  by  a  considera- 
tion that  treaties  should  be  held  sacred. 

But  scarcely  had  Charles  Gustavu?  sounded 
the  tocsin  of  war,  than  the  Norwegians,  rush- 
ing from  their  mountains  like  a  tremendous 
torrent,  meditated  a  dreadful  vengeance  on 
their  foes.  Ten  thousand  men  rose  in  arms, 
and  took  the  road  to  Drontheim.  When  Gene- 
ral Bielke,  the  commander-in-chief  in  Nor- 
way, heard  of  this  event,  he  despatched  Gene- 
ral Reichwien  to  take  the  command  of  those 
heroes.  The  whole  diocese  of  Drontheim 
declared  against  the  Swedes,  and  eagerly 
rallied  under  the  standard  of  Denmark. 

This  intelligence  reaching  Sweden,  a  body 
of  troops  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  support 
of  Drontheim  ;  but  the  Norwegian  peasantry 
met  them  on  their  frontiers,  and  gave  them 
such  a  reception,  that  all  hopes  of  invading 
Norway  were  relinquished.  Other  bodies  of 
peasantry  marched  against  Drontheim,  which, 
as  well  as  the  whole  diocese,  the  Swedish  go- 
vernor found  himself  compelled  to  surrender. 


Roman  Senator. 

The  Emperor  Vespasian  laid  his  peremp- 
tory commands  on  a  senator,  to  give  his  vote 
against  the  interests  of  his  country,  and 
threatened  him  with  immediate  death,  in  case 
he  spoke  the  least  word  in  favour  of  the  other 
party.  The  intrepid  patriot,  con.scious  that 
through  his  prevailing  infinence  tliere  was  a 
chance  of  saving  the  people  of  Rome  from 
utter  ruin,  an.swered  with  a  smile,  '  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  I  was  imm.ortal '!  my  virtue  is  at  my 
own  disposal  ;  my  life  I  know  is  at  yours  ;  do 
then  what  you  will,  1  shall  do  what  I  ought ; 
and  if  I  fall  in  the  service  of  my  country,  I 
shall  have  more  triumph  in  my  death,  than  you 
in  all  your  laurels.' 

Recapture. 

Jacob  D.innefaer,  a  young  man  who  had 
served  in  the  war  of  1657  against  Sweden, 
was  among  the  number  of  Danes  who  were 
delivered  up  to  Sweden  in  pursuance  of  the 


treaty  of  Roeskilde.  He  was,  however,  taksn 
notice  of  by  Admiral  Vrangel,  who  forted  him 
into  his  service.  When  the  peace  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  Swedes,  they  invaded 
Zealand,  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen,  and  took 
Cronborg,  where  they  found  an  immense 
booty.  This  they  shipped  in  a  vessel  for 
Sweden  ;  the  crew  were  entirely  Swedes,  ex- 
cept Jacob  Dannefaer  and  a  few  Danish  pea- 
sants. 

The  tale  of  his  country's  sufferings,  excifed 
in  Dannefaer  a  wish  to  render  Denmark  a 
service,  however  perilous  the  attempt.  He 
consulted  with  his  countrymen  on  board,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  endeavour  to  seize 
the  vessel  ;  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  order 
to  carry  the  project  into  execution,  it  was 
arranged,  that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  crew  should  quit  the  deck,  Dannefaer 
should  attack  the  commander,  while  the  pea- 
sants were  to  close  the  hatches.  The  v.-ished- 
for  moment  arriving,  Dannefaer  ordered  the 
captain  to  surrender,  out  finding  himself 
resisted  he  ran  him  through  the  body.  Danne- 
faer then  turned  to  the  mate,  whom  he  com- 
manded to  steer  for  Copenhagen,  and  stood 
oyer  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  lest  he  might 
disobey  his  orders.  The  peasants  had  in  the 
meantime,  performed  their  part  of  the  patriotic 
enterprise  ;  and  there  being  no  further  oppo- 
sition, Dannefaer  carried  the  ship  and  treasure 
I  to  Copenhagen,  where  it  was  of  great  .service 
in  enabling  the  king  to  prosecute  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue. 


Boadicea. 

'  Great  Boadicea,  glory  of  thy  race, 
Britannia's  honour,  and  thy  foe's  disgrace  ; 
In  burning  fancy  I  behold  each  light 
Where  female  valour  warr'd  for  Albion's  right; 
Thy  yerj-  fall  perpetuates  thy  fame, 
And  Suetonius'  laurels  droop  with  shame.' 

T.   DiBDIN. 

Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  had  been 
insulted  in  her  person  .nnd  in  her  family,  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Suetonius,  when 
he  invaded  Anglesey,  to  become  the  principal 
mover  of  a  most  formidable  revolt,  in  order  to 
revenge  her  own  wrongs,  and  the  grievous 
oppress'^on  of  the  people  under  the  Roman 
yoke.  Three  Roman  stations  were  soon  laid 
m  ashes,  and  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  of 
her  persecutors  slain  ;  when  Boadicea's  army, 
increased  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
was  met  by  Suetonius,  who  with  ail  his  exer- 
tion could  not  raise  more  than  ten  thousand 
men. 

With  this  army,  small  as  it  was,  he  deter- 
mined on  hazarding  a  battle,  and  having 
formed  his  army,  waited  the  approach  of  the 
Britons,  who  soon  appeared,  covering  the 
plauis  with  immense  numbers.  Boadicea,  with 
her  daughters,  drove  in  her  chariot  along  the 
ranks,  renewing  the  detail  of  Roman  injustice, 
and  encouraging  her  troops  in  the  most  ani- 
mating language,  while  Suetonius,  on  his  side, 
did  not  neglect  to  cheer  his  men  by  a  suitable 
oration.     The  Britons  came  on,  uttering  loud 
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shouts,  menaces,  and  songs  of  victory.  The 
Komans,  closely  drawn  up,  awaited  the  event 
in  perfect  silence,  and  received  the  attack  of 
the  natives  with  great  firmness  ;  having  then 
expended  all  their  javelins,  with  dreadful  car- 
nage to  the  enemy,  they  rushed  forward  from 
all  parts  at  once,  observing  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  the  more  easily  to  penetrate  such  an 
immense  multitude  ;  the  first  ranks  of  their 
opponents  were  hewn  in  pieces,  but  the  rest 
crowding  to  surround  the  Romans,  a  bloody 
contest  ensued.  The  British  war  chariots  oc- 
casioned terrible  annoyance  to  their  enemies, 
until  Suetonius  ordered  his  men  to  direct  their 
blows  at  the  naked  bodies  of  the  drivers.  The 
action  was  long  maintained  with  fury  on  both 
sides  ;  but  finally,  the  .superior  .skill,  coolness, 
and  bravery  of  the  Romans,  triumphed  over 
the  obstinacy  and  desperation  of  the  British. 
Prodigious  numbers  perished  beneath  the 
swords  of  the  legions,  or  by  the  charges  of  the 
cavalry,  who  trampled  all  before  them,  while 
the  crowds  that  endeavoured  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight,  met  an  insurmountable  impe- 
diment in  their  own  waggons,  which  enclosed 
them  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle.  Here  the 
slaughter  was  terrible  ;  for  mercy,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Suetonius,  would  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  imprudent.  The  Romans 
in  the  heat  of  their  fury,  spared  neither  age 
nor  se.\.  Even  the  beasts  of  burden  struck 
through  with  darts,  increased  the  horrors  of 
the  scene,  and  the  heaps  of  dead  covered  the 
plains,  the  fields,  and  the  surrounding  forests. 
Upwards  of  eighty  thousand  Britons  are  com- 
puted to  have  perished  on  this  occasion  ;  while 
of  the  Romans,  four  hundred  were  killed,  and 
scarcely  so  many  wounded. 

The  remaining  Britons,  terrified  at  this 
dreadful  chastisement,  departed  into  their  re- 
spective districts  ;  and  Boadicea  perished  her- 
self soon  after  the  battle,  either  through 
chagrin  or  by  poison. 


A  Good  Counsellor. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  .several  lords 
and  commissioners  who  had  confederated  to- 
gether to  relieve  their  country  from  tyranny  and 
oppression  had  a  meeting  at  Haringay  Park, 
near  Highgate.  Intelligence  of  this  was  brought 
to  the  kmg,  at  a  time  when  Sir  Hugo  de  Lyn 
(who  was  thought  to  be  deranged)  was  pre- 
sent. The  king  turned  to  him,  and  asked 
him  what  he  .shoidd  do  with  these  men  ?  The 
old  knight  answered,  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance, "  Let  us  march  out  and  kill  every  man 
of  them:  and  then  you  will  have  destroyed 
the  worthiest  men  and  the  best  subjects  in 
your  dominions." 

Royal  Occupations. 

Alonzo  the  Fourth,  surnamed  the  Brave, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal  in  the  vigour 
of  his  .age.  The  pleasures  of  the  chase  en- 
gros.^cd  his  whole  attention  ;  his  confidants 
and  favourites  encouraged  and  allured  him  to 

it ;  his  tine  was  »pent  ia  the  forest,  while  tl 


affairs  of  government  were  neglected,  or  exe* 
cuted  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep 
their  sovereign  in  ignorance.  His  presence, 
at  last,  being  essential  at  Lisbon,  he  entered 
the  council  with  all  the  impetuosity  and  fer- 
vour of  a  juvenile  sportsman  ;  and  with  great 
familiarity  and  gaiety,  entertaining  his  nobles 
with  the  history  of  a  whole  month  spent  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  shooting.  When  he  had 
finished  his  narrative,  a  nobleman  of  the  first 
rank  ro.se  up.  '  Courts  and  camps,'  .said  he, 
'  are  allowed  for  kings,  not  woods  and  deserts. 
Even  the  affairs  of  private  men  suffer,  when 
recreation  is  preferred  to  business  ;  but  when 
the  pliaiitasics  of  pleasure  engross  the 
thoughts  of  a  king,  a  whole  nation  is  consigned 
to  ruin.  We  came  here  for  other  purposes 
than  to  hear  the  exploits  of  a  chase.  If  your 
majesty  will  attend  to  the  want.s,  and  remove 
the  grievances,  of  your  people,  you  will  find 

them   obedient   subjects  ;   if  not,' The 

king  starting  with  rage,  interrupted  him  :  '  // 
not,  what  ?'  '  If  not,'  resumed  the  nobleman, 
in  a  firm  and  manly  lone,  '  they  will  look  out 
for  another  and  abetter kin^ i'  Alonzo,  in  the 
highest  transports  of  passion,  expressed  his 
resentment,  and  hastened  out  of  the  room.  In 
a  little  time,  however,  he  returned  calm  and 
reconciled.  '  I  perceive,'  s.aid  he,  '  the  truth 
of  w]iat  you  say  ;  he  who  will  not  excutc  the 
duties  of  a  king,  cannot  long  have  good  sub- 
jects. Remember,  from  this  day  forward,  I 
am  no  longer  Alonzo  the  sportsman,  but 
Alonzo,  King  of  Portugal.'  His  majesty  kept 
this  resolve  with  the  most  rigid  observance, 
and  became  as  a  warrior  and  politician,  the 
greatest  of  the  Portuguese  monarchs. 


George  I. 

This  illustrious  monarch,  in  answer  to  a  pe- 
tition of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  London,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1718, 
said,  '  I  .shall  be  glad,  not  only  for  your  sakes, 
but  for  my  own.  if  any  defects  which  may 
touch  the  rights  of  my  good  subjects  are  dis- 
covered in  my  time,  since  that  will  furnish  me 
with  the  means  of  giving  you,  and  all  my 
people,  an  indl.sputable  proof  of  my  tenderness 
of  their  privileges.' 

Corsican  Youth. 

During  the  patriotic  war  in  Corsica,  the 
nephew  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  death, 
went  to  General  Paoli,  in  company  with  a  lady 
of  distinction,  to  solicit  the  life  of  his  uncle. 
The  nephew's  anxiety  made  him  think  that 
the  lady  did  not  speak  with  sufficient  force 
and  earnestness.  He  therefore  advanced, 
and  addressing  P.aoli,  .said,  '  Sir,  is  it  proper 
for  me  to  speak  ?'  as  if  he  felt  it  w.as  unlawful 
he  should  make  such  an  afiplication.  Panli 
bade  him  proceed.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  may  I  beg 
the  life  of  my  uncle  ?  If  it  is  granted,  his  rela- 
tions will  make  a  gift  to  the  state  of  a  thou- 
sand zechins.  We  will  furnish  fifty  soldiers 
in  pay  during  the  siege  of  Furiani.  We  wilt 
agree   that  my  uncle  shall  be  banished,  and 
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will  engage  that  he  shall  never  return  to  the 
island.'  Paoli  knew  the  nephew  to  be  a  man 
of  worth,  and  replied,  '  Vou  are  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  tliis  case,  and  such 
is  my  confidence  in  you,  that  if  you  will  say 
that  giving  your  luiclc  a  pardon  would  be 
just,  useful,  or  honourable  for  Corsica,  I  pro- 
mise you  it  shall  be  granted.'  Though  the 
affection  between  relations  is  exceedingly 
strong  in  the  Corsicans,  the  young  man 
turned  round,  burst  into  tears,  and  quitted 
the  general,  saying,  '  Non  vorrei  vcndcre 
I'onore  della  patria  per  mille  zcchini.'  '  I 
would  not  have  the  honour  of  my  country 
sold  for  a  thousand  zechins  ;'  and  the  uncle 
suffered.  

Gersdorft". 

Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden,  re- 
turniniT  from  Poland  with  his  victorious  troops, 
entered  Holstein,  w-hich  he  soon  conquered  ; 
a  severe  frost  had  bound  the  waters,  so  that 
he  cro.-ised  from  Jutland  to  Funen,  and  thence 
to  Zealand,  with  the  utmost  facility.  The 
Danes  attempted  to  stop  his  rapid  progress  in 
vain,  and  Charles  made  his  appearance  before 
Copenhagen  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army. 

Frederic  III.,  King  of  Denmark,  fearing  to 
put  the  fate  of  his  empire  to  the  hazard  of  the 
day,  thought  it  expedient  to  sue  for  peace  : 
and  Charles,  with  some  hesitation,  consented 
to  a  negotiation,  demanding,  however,  besides 
other  advantages,  that  there  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him,  Schonen,  Holland,  Eleklng, 
Bahuus,  Drontheim,  Bornholm,  and  some 
domains  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  island 
of  Rugen. 

Joachim  Gersdorff,  one  of  the  deputies  on 
the  part  of  Denmark,  fired  with  indignation  at 
the  haughty  terms  of  the  enemy,  remonstrated 
with  firmness,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to 
yield.  When  this  patriot  took  up  the  pen  to 
sign  the  fatal  treaty,  he  turned  round  and  em- 
phatically .said,  '  VcUciii  Viic  nescirc  littcras.'' 

Gersdorff  displayed  eqtialzeal  at  the  subse- 
quent siege  of  Copenhagen  ;  the  city  being  at 
that  time  but  ill  provided  with  accommodation 
for  the  wounded  Dutch  who  had  suffered  in 
fighting  their  passage  through  the  Sound,  he 
generously  subscribed  4000  rix  dollars  for  their 
relief.  

Andrew  Marvell. 

This  virtuous  patriot  represented  his  native 
town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  and  was  the  last  member  of 
parliament  who  received  pay  from  his  consti- 
tuents, the  sum  being  four  shillings  a  day  ! 
Although  he  frequently  attacked  King 
Charles  II.  in  his  satires,  yet  the  king  was 
very  fond  of  his  conversation,  and  tried  every 
'neans  to  win  him  over  to  his  side,  but  in  vain. 
His  inflexible  integrity  of  principle  was  proof 
against  all  temptations,  either  of  his  own  dis- 
tresses (and  he  was  often  reduced  to  great 
poverty!,  or  of  the  large  offers  made  him  by 
the  court,  ^hich  was  earnest  in  the  endeavour- 
ing to  gain  a  man  of  his  talents  and  character 
on  their  side. 


The  king  having  had  Marvell  at  the  palace 
one  night,  when  he  was  most  cordially  and 
splendidly  entertained,  sent  the  lord  treasurer, 
D.-inby,  the  next  morning,  to  find  out  his 
lodgings,  which  were  then  up  two  pair  of  stairs, 
in  one  of  the  little  courts  in  the  Strand.  Here 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  when  the 
trea.surer  abruptly  opened  the  door  upon  him. 
Surprised  at  .seeing  such  an  unexpected  visi- 
tor, he  told  his  lordship,  he  had,  he  believed, 
mistaken  his  way.  ^Not  now  I  have  foiuid 
Mr.  Marz'ell'  replied  the  Lord  Danby.  He 
then  a.ssured  him  he  was  expressly  sent  to  him 
from  the  king,  and  his  message  was  to  know 
what  his  majesty  could  do  to  serve  him?  '  It 
is  not  in  his  majesty's  power  to  serve  me,  my 
lord,'  answered  ]\Ir.  Marvell,  jocularly  ;  but 
the  lord  treasurer  making  a  serious  affair  of  it, 
he  told  him  that  he  full  well  knew  the  nature 
of  courts,  having  been  in  many,  and  that  who- 
ever is  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  the 
prince  is  always  expected  to  vote  in  his  inte- 
rest. Lord  Danby  told  him  that  his  majesty, 
from  the  just  sense  he  had  of  his  merit  alone, 
desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any  place 
at  court  he  could  be  pleased  with  ?  Mr.  Mar- 
vell replied,  with  the  utmost  steadiness,  that 
he  could  not  with  honour  accept  the  offer, 
suice  if  he  did,  he  must  either  be  ungrateful 
to  the  king  in  voting  against  him,  or  false  to 
his  country  in  giving  in  to  the  measures  of  the 
court.  The  only  favour  which  he  begged 
therefore  of  his  majesty  was,  that  he  would 
esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  subject  as  any  he  had, 
and  acting  more  truly  in  his  proper  interest 
while  thus  he  refused  his  offers  than  he  could 
possibly  do  should  he  accept  them.  The  lord 
treasurer  finding  his  solicitations  to  be  quite 
fruitless,  and  that  no  arguments  could  prevail 
on  him  to  accept  any  post  imder  the  govern- 
ment, told  him  the  king  had  ordered  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  my  lord  hoped  he 
would  receive  till  he  could  think  what  further 
to  ask  of  his  majesty.  But  Mr.  iMarvell  con- 
tinued equally  inflexible  to  this  temptation, 
and  rejected  the  money  w-ith  the  same  stead- 
fastness of  mind  with  which  he  had  refused 
the  proffer  of  a  place,  though  he  was  at  that 
instant  so  straitened  for  want  of  cash  that  he 
was  obliged,  as  soon  as  Lord  Danby  took  his 
leave,  to  send  to  a  friend  to  borrow  a  guinea  : 
so  far  did  the  love  of  public  good  overrule  all 
sense  of  private  interest  in  his  honest  heart. 


Earl  of  Stair, 

The  Earl  of  Stair  was  as  much  celebrated 
for  his  patriotism,  as  for  his  polite  accomplish- 
ments, generosity,  and  military  talents.  When 
all  his  offices  and  honours  were  taken  from 
him  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  voting  in  par- 
liament against  the  excise  scheme,  he  retired 
to  Scotland,  and  put  his  estate  into  the  hands 
of  trustees,  to  pay  bills  drawn  by  him  in  his 
magnificent  embassy  to  Paris,  which  adnii- 
nistration  had  refused  to  accept ;  reserving 
only  a  hundred  pounds  a  month  for  himself. 
During  this  period,  he  was  often  seen  holding 
the  plough  three  or  four  hours  at  a  time.  Yet 
on  receiving  visits  of  ceremony,  he  could  put 
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on  the  gl-eat  man  and  the  great  style  of  living, 
for  he  was  fond  of  adorning  a  fine  person  with 
:i  graceful  dress  ;  and  two  French  horns  and  a 
French  cook  had  refused  to  quit  his  service 
when  he  retired. 

When  the  messenger  brought  the  king's 
letter  for  him  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army,  he  had  only  ten  povmds  in  the  house. 
He  .sent  expresses  for  the  gentlemen  of  his 
own  family,  showed  the  king's  letter,  and  de- 
sired thenr  to  find  money  to  carry 'him  to  Lon- 
don. They  asked  how  much  he  wanted, 
and  when  they  should  bring  it  ;  his  answer 
was,  '  The  more  the  better,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.'  They  brought  him  three  thou- 
sand guineas.  The  circumstance  came  to  the 
king's  ears,  who  expressed  to  his  ministers  the 
uneasiness  he  felt  at  Lord  Stair's  difficulties 
in  money  matters.  One  proposed  that  the 
king  should  make  him  a  present  of  a  sum  of 
money  when  he  arrived  Another  said.  Lord 
Stair  was  so  high  spirited,  that  if  he  was 
offered  money,  he  would  run  back  to  his  own 
country,  and  they  should  lose  their  general. 
A  third  suggested,  that  to  save  his  delicacy, 
the  king  should  give  him  six  commis-sions  of 
cornets  to  dispose  of,  which,  at  that  time,  sold 
for  a  thousand  pounds  a  piece.  The  kuig 
liketi  this  idea  best,  and  gave  the  commissions 
blank  to  Lord  Stair,  saymg,  they  were  in- 
tended to  pay  for  his  journey  and  equipage. 
But  in  going  from  court  to  his  own  house,  he 
gave  all  the  six  away. 

The  best  princes  are  apt  to  forget  their  ob- 
ligations to  their  best  subjects,  especially 
when  they  dare  to  oppose  their  high  will. 
The  Earl  of  Stair  had  spoken  and  voted,  as 
he  thought  at  least,  for  the  good  of  his  country 
against  the  measures  of  the  court  and  ministry. 
Queen  Caroline,  the  next  time  she  saw  him 
at  court  after  his  obnoxious  behaviour  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  told  his  lordship  that  she 
was  sorry  he  went  out  of  his  proper  sphere. 
'  He  was  a  ^ood  /ello-u.'  she  owned,  '  but 
wished  he  would  not  dabble  in  politics.' 
'  IMadam,'  said  the  earl,  '  if  I  had  not  some 
years  ago  meddled  in  political  matters,  I 
should  never  have  had  the  honour  to  see  your 
majesty  at  St.  James's.' 


Sussex  Fisherman. 

Soon  after  William  the  Third  had  been 
rai.sed  to  the  throne  of  England,  a  French 
ship  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Tour- 
ville  took  prisoner  an  honest  Sussex  fisher- 
man. The  admiral  was  then  preparing  to 
make  a  descent  upon  England  in  favo\ir  of 
King  James  ;  and  intending  to  land  in  Sussex, 
he  was  earnest  to  know  how  the  people  of 
that  county  stood  affected  to  the  government. 
He  ordered  the  fisherman  upon  deck,  and 
began  himself  to  question  him  how  he  and  his 
neighbours  loved  King  James,  and  how  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  or  King  William  tis  ymt 
call  him,  said  the  admiral  ;  and  how  they 
were  affected  to  the  government.  The  fisher- 
man stared,  and  said.  '  that  he  never  had  seen 
cither  of  the  gentlefolks  whom  his  honour  was 
pleased  to  m.ention,  in  his  life  ;  that,  mayhap, 


they  were  very  civil  persons  ;  and  he  had  no 
ill-will  to  either  ;  God  bless  them  both  :  as  to 
matters  of  government,  how  should  he  know 
anything  of  them,  for  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write?'  The  admiral  continued  to  ques- 
tion him,  but  without  effect  ;  for  he  found  the 
fellow  grossly  ignorant  of  all  public  transac- 
tions. At  last,  '  Come,  come.'  says  the  admi- 
ral, '  you  are  a  good  likely  fellow,  and  as  you 
are  so  very  indifferent  about  all  parties,  you 
can  have  no  objection  to  carrying  a  musket  in 
my  ship.'  'What?  carry  a  musket  to  fight 
against  my  country  !'  cried  out  the  fellow  ; 
'  indeed,  your  honour  must  excuse  me  ;  you 
shall  put  me  to  a  thousand  deaths  before  I  fight 
against  my  country.' 

Revolters  Reclaimed, 

When  Procopius  usurped  the  im.peri.-il 
purple,  Arbetio,  a  respectable  veter.an  of  the 
great  Constantine,  who  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  honours  of  the  consulship,  was  per- 
suaded to  leave  his  retirement,  and  once  more 
to  conduct  an  army  to  the  field.  In  the  heat 
of  action,  calmly  taking  off  his  helmet,  he 
showed  his  grey  hairs  and  venerable  counte- 
nance, and  saluting  the  soldiers  of  Procopius 
by  the  endearing  names  of  children  and  com- 
panions, exhorted  them  no  longer  to  support 
the  desperate  cause  of  a  contemptible  tyrant  ; 
but  to  follow  their  old  commander,  who  had 
so  often  led  them  to  honour  and  victory.  In 
the  two  engagements  of  Thyatira,  and  Naco- 
nia,  Procopius  was  deserted  by  his  troops  ; 
and  after  wandering  some  time  among  the 
woods  and  mountains  of  Phrygia,  he  was  be- 
trayed by  his  desponding  followers,  conducted 
to  the  imperial  camp,  and  immediately  be- 
headed   

Sir  George  Rookc. 

When  the  brave  Sir  George  Rooke  was 
making  his  will,  some  friends  who  were  pre- 
sent expressed  their  surprise  that  he  had  not 
more  to  leave.  '  Why,'  .said  the  worthy  man, 
■  I  do  not  leave  much,  but  what  I  do  leave 
was  honestly  acquired,  for  it  never  cost  a 
sailor  a  tear,  nor  my  country  a  farthing.' 

John  Knox. 

On  one  of  those  occasions  when  that  intre- 
pid reformer,  John  Knox,  took  the  liberty  of 
lecturing  Queen  Mary  from  the  p'.ilpit,  her 
majesty  indignantly  exclaimed,  '  What  have 
ye  to  do  with  my  marriage  ?  Or  what  are 
yo;i  in  this  commonwealth?'  '  A  subject  born 
within  the  same,  madam,' replied  the  reformer, 
piqued  by  the  last  question,  and  the  con- 
temptuous tone  in  which  it  was  propo.sed. 
'  And  albeit  1  be  neither  earl,  lord,  nor  baron 
in  it,  yet  has  God  made  mo  ,how  abject  that 
ever  I  be  in  your  eyes)  a  profitable  mc>mbcr 
within  the  same.  Yea,  madam,  to  me  it  ap- 
pertains no  less  to  forewarn  of  such  things  as 
may  hurt  it,  if  I  fore.see  them,  than  it  doth  to 
any  of  the  nobility  ;  for  both  my  vocation  and 
conscience  require  plainness  of  me.  And 
therefore,  madam,  to  yourself  I  say  that  which 
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I  .--peak  in  public  place  :  whensoever  the  no- 
bility of  this  realm  shall  consent  that  ye  be 
subject  to  an  unfaithful  husband,  they  do  as 
much  as  in  them  lieth  to  renounce  Christ,  to 
banish  his  truth  from  them,  to  betray  the  free- 
dom of  this  realm,  and  perchance  it  shall  in 
the  end  do  sm.oll  comfort  to  yourself 

Sir  Henry  Vane. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  fees  of  Sir 
Henr>'  Vane's  ofiice  as  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
though  but  fourpence  in  the  pound,  by  reason 
of  the  Dutch  war  amounted  to  ^30,000  per 
annum.  Of  this  circumstance  he  had  the 
magnanimity  to  acquaint  the  parliament  :  and 
observing  that  such  profit  was  a  shameful 
robbery  of  the  public,  offered  to  give  up  his 
patent,  which  he  had  obtained  from  Charles  I., 
and  to  accept  in  lieu,  for  an  agent  he  had 
bred  up  to  the  business,  a  salarj'  of  jf2oo  a 
year.  The  parliament  readily  assented  to  the 
proposal ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  public  virtue, 
settled  on  Sir  Henry  an  annuity  of  ^'1,200. — 
How  many  are  there  to  whom,  in  these  criti- 
cal and  trying  times,  we  might  well  say,  '  Go 
ye  and  do  likewise  ?' 


Orisfin  of  the  Order  of  Christian 


Chanty. 


Henr\-  III.  of  France  passing  near  the 
castle  of  Chamont,  stopped  and  dined  there. 
In  the  court  yard  and  gardens  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  several  men  who  wanted  either 
a  leg  or  an  arm.  '  Sire.'  said  the  host,  V/il- 
liam  Pot,  a  knight  of  Rhodes,  '  a  merchant 
who  thought  himself  under  great  obligations 
to  my  father,  died  three  years  ago  ;  having 
none  but  distant  relations,  he  left  me  by  his 
will,  600,000  li\Tes  ;  I  have  appropriated  this 
fund,  and  the  interest  of  this  sum,  to  the 
nourishment  and  support  of  fifteen  soldiers 
bom  on  my  estate,  and  whom  their  wounds 
have  disabled  from  serving  your  majesty.' 
This  foundation  of  the  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
gave  Henry  III.  the  idea  of  an  order  of  Chris- 
tian charity  for  poor  officers  and  soldiers 
maimed  in  war.  "IThe  troubles  which  harassed 
the  kingdom,  prevented  this  establishment 
from  being  supported  ;  and  it  sunk  again  after 
the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  had  re- 
sumed the  design  in  1605.  The  creation  of 
the  palace  of  Mars  with  magnificence,  and  on 
a  solid  foundation,  was  reserved  for  Louis  the 
Fourteenth. 


Something  Better  than  Power. 

The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  dining  in  com- 
pany with  some  sovereign  princes  and  petty 
German  potentates,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  their  different  forces  and  powers.  After 
hearing  all  their  pretension.s,  the  duke  said, 
'  I  do  not  envy  any  one  of  you  that  power 
which  God  has  given  you,  but  there  is  one 
thing  of  which  I  can  boast,  which  is,  that  in 
my  little  state,  I  can  walk  at  all  hours  alone, 


and  in  security.  I  ramble  among  the  woods, 
I  lie  down  to  sleep  under  some  trees  uncon- 
cerned, for  I  fear  neither  the  sword  of  a  rob- 
ber nor  of  an  injured  subject.  Which  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  can  say  the  same  ?' 

Liberty  of  Conscience. 

James  II.  in  his  Autobiography,  relates, 
that  '  it  having  been  proposed  and  solicited 
by  the  Lord  Roberts,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper, 
and  others,  that  by  the  king's  declaration,  a 
toleration  should  be  granted  to  tender  con- 
sciences, in  pursuance  of,  and  grounded  on, 
the  declaration  of  Breda  ;  it  was  resolved  by 
his  majesty,  in  a  private  council  held  by  him 
in  the  chancellor's  ^Lord  Clarendon's  ^  lodgings 
at  Worcester  House,  that  a  declaration  to  that 
purpose  should  be  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.) 
being  also  very  much  for  it.  But  when  that 
business  afterwards  came  to  be  debated  before 
the  Lords,  the  chancellor  spoke  violently 
against  it  ;  and  being  seconded  by  the  bishops 
and  others  of  the  zealous  Church  of  England 
men,  it  was  laid  aside,  which  did  not  a  little 
cool  the  king's  warm  heart  towards  the  chan- 
cellor.' What  an  instructive  lesson  !  Had 
that  declaration  of  liberty  of  conscience  which 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother  so  earnestly 
wished  for,  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been 
the  commencement  of  a  reform,  which  might 
have  saved  Clarendon  from  banishment,  and 
the  house  of  his  royal  master  from  downfall. 
The  history  of  England  might  not  then  have 
been  illustrated  by  a  glorious,  because  ne- 
cessary, revolution. 


Sobieski. 

At  the  time  that  the  treasury  of  Poland  was 
exhausted,  the  city  of  Warsaw  drained  of  its 
last  ducat,  the  provinces  laid  waste,  and  every 
means  of  raising  a  supply  seemed  impracticable, 
the  council,  hopeless  of  devi.sing  any  expedient 
for  even  a  temporary  succour,  met  in  his  ma- 
jesty's cabinet,  to  consult  about  obtaining  re- 
sources. The  debate  was  as  desponding  as 
their  situation,  until  Thaddeus  Sobieski,  who 
had  hitherto  been  a  silent  observer,  rose  from 
his  seat.  He  advanced  towards  Stanislaus, 
and  taking  from  his  neck,  and  other  parts  of 
his  person,  those  magnificent  jewels  which  it 
was  customary  to  wear  in  the  presence  of  the 
king,  he  knelt  down,  and  laying  them  at  the 
feet  of  his  majesty,  said,  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  '  These  are  trifles,  but  such  as  they  are, 
and  all  of  the  like  kind  v/hich  I  possess,  I 
beseech  your  majesty  to  appropriate  to  the 
public  service.' 

■'  Noble  young  man  !'  cried  the  king,  raising 
him  from  the  ground,  '  you  have  indeed  taugli. 
me  a  lesson  ;  I  accept  these  jewels  with  grati- 
tude. Here,'  said  he,  turning  to  the  treasurer, 
'  put  them  into  the  national  fund,  and  let  them 
be  followed  by  my  own,  with  my  plate,  which, 
I  desire,  may  be  instantly  sent  to  the  mint. 
One  half  of  it  the  army  shall  have,  the  other 
we  must  e.\pend  in  giving  some  little  support 
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to  the  surviving  families  of  the  brave  men  who 
have  fallen  in  our  defence.' 

The  palatine  readily  united  with  his  grand- 
son, in  the  surrender  of  all  their  personal  pro- 
perty, for  the  benefit  of  their  country ;  and, 
according  to  their  e.\-ample,  the  treasury  was 
soon  filled  with  gratuities  from  the  nolilcs, 
which  enabled  the  army  to  march  out,  newly 
equipped,  and  in  high  spirits. 


Sincerity. 

A  Corsican  gentleman  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Genoese,  was  thrown  into  a 
dark  dungenn,  where  he  was  chained  to  the 
ground.  While  he  was  in  this  dismal  situa- 
tion, the  Genoese  sent  a  message  to  him,  that 
if  he  would  accept  of  a  commission  in  their 
service,  he  might  have  it.  '  No,'  said  he, 
'  were  I  to  accept  your  offer,  it  would  be  with 
a  determined  purpose  to  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  to  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try. But  I  would  not  have  my  countrymen 
even  suspect  that  I  could  be  one  moment 
unfaithful'  

Aloys  Reding. 

When  the  French  armies  entered  Switzer- 
land, at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
Aloys  Reding  resumed  the  sword  in  favour  of 
his  country,  and  performed  many  splendid 
actions.  But  the  armies  of  his  enemies  were 
too  numerous,  and  treachery  and  cowardice 
thinned  his  own  ranks.  At  length  the  time 
arrived  which  was  to  decide  the  issue  of  the 
contest.  Certain  death  appeared  to  await  the 
whole  band  of  heroic  Swiss.  On  the  sublime 
heights  of  Morgarten,  Reding  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  Morgarten  had  been 
a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  great  actions ; 
and  calling  to  mind  the  heroic  achievements 
of  ancient  times,  the  brave  general  thus  ad- 
dressed his  soldiers.  '  Comrades  and  fellow 
citizens !  the  decisive  moment  is  arrived. 
Surrounded  by  enemies,  and  deserted  by  our 
friends,  it  only  remains  to  know  if  we  will 
courageously  imitate  the  example  formerly 
set  by  our  ancestors  among  these  magnificent 
mountains;  indeed  upon  the  .spot  on  which 
we  now  stand.  An  almost  instant  death  awaits 
us.  If  any  one  fear,  let  him  retire  ;  we  will 
not  reproach  him  ;  but  let  us  not  impose  upon 
each  other  at  this  .solemn  hour.  I  would 
rather  have  a  hundred  men  firm  and  steadfast 
in  their  duty,  than  a  large  army  which,  by 
flight,  might  occa.sion  i  onfusion  ;  or  by  pre- 
cipitous retreat,  immolate  the  brave  men  who 
would  still  defend  themselves.  As  to  myself, 
I  promise  not  to  abandon  you,  even  in  the 
greatest  danger.  Death  and  no  retreat  ! 
If  you  participate  in  my  resolution,  let  two 
men  come  out  of  your  ranks,  and  swear  to 
me,  in  your  name,  that  you  will  be  faithful  to 
your  promises.' 

When  the  chieftain  had  finished  his  address, 
his  soldiers,  who  had  been  leaning  on  their 
arms,  and  listening  in  reverential  silence, 
instantly  hailed  its  conclusion  with  loud 
shouts,  of  '  we  will   never  desert  you  ;'  '  we 


will  never  abandon  you  ;'  '  we  will  share  your 
fate,  whatever  it  may  be.'  Two  men  then 
moved  out  of  each  rank,  as  Reding  had  de- 
sired ;  and  giving  their  hands  to  their  chief, 
confirmed  t'ne  oath  their  comrades  had  taken. 
This  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  chief  and 
his  soldiers  was  sworn  in  open  day,  and  in 
one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  in  all  Switzerland  : 
a  treaty  which,  as  the  historian  Zochockle  ob- 
serves, bears  marks  of  patriarchal  manners 
worthy  the  simplicity  of  the  golden  age. 
These  brave  men  fought  and  bled  with  the 
resolution  of  heroes,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
patriots  ;  but  fate  having  for  a  time  decreed 
the  subjugation  of  their  country,  they  fought 
therefore  in  vain. 


Keys  of  Paris. 

When  Louis  XIV.  after  his  momentary 
reconciliation  to  his  people,  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  to  receive  the  keys  of  Paris,  M. 
Bailly,  the  new  mayor,  addressed  his  majesty 
in  a  .speech  which,  commenced  with  the  fol- 
lowing piquant  observation  :  '  Sire,  I  present 
your  majesty  with  the  keys  of  the  good  city 
of  Paris.  They  are  the  .same  which  were 
presented  to  Henry  IV.  He  reconquered  his 
people,  now  it  is  tlie  people  vjIw  have  recon- 
quered their  ki7tg.' 

Body  Guards. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1789,  when  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  paid  an  unexpected  visit 
to  the  States  General  of  France,  the  clergj', 
nobility,  and  commons,  taking  hold  of  each 
other's  hands,  formed  a  semi-circle  around 
his  majesty,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
palace,  crying  out,  '  1 1  iie  liii faut  pas  d' autres 
gardes  des  corps.' 

Emperor  of  Russia. 

In  the  memorable  war  against  Russia  in 
1812.  the  news  of  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Smolensko,  arrived  during  the  conferences 
of  the  Prince  of  Sweden  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia;  and  it  was  there  that  Alexander  con- 
tracted the  engagement  with  himself  and  the 
Prince  Royal,  his  ally,  never  to  sign  a  treaty 
of  peace.  '  Should  Petersburg  be  taken," 
said  he,  '  I  will  retire  into  Siberia.  I  will 
there  resume  our  ancient  customs  ;  and  like 
our  long-bearded  ancestors,  we  will  return 
anew  to  conquer  the  empire.'  'This  resolu- 
tion will  liberate  Europe,'  exclaimed  the 
Prince  Royal :  and  his  prediction  was  accorp 
plished. 


Self-Devotion. 

In  the  year  1710,  the  Danish  fleet  imdcr  the 
command  of  Admiral  Gyldcnlscve,  was  sent 
to  the  Baltic  in  pursuit  of  a  Swedish  fleet : 
but  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  sickness  of 
his  crew,  he  found  it  necessary  to  sai]  for 
Kioege  Bay,  and  secure  a  defensive  position. 
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The  Sft-edish  admiral  liaving  received  intelli-  | 
gencc  of  the  calamity,  hastened  lo  take  ad-  l 
vantage  of  it.     He  appeared  off  the  bay,  and 
engaged,  but  did  not  conquer  the  fleet. 

During  the  engagement,  one  of  the  Dani.sh  ! 
line  of  battle  ships,  the  Duntrrg^,  took  fire,  I 
nor  could  all  their  efforts  to  extinguish  the 
flame.s  avail.  Captain  Hvitfeldt  saw  one  ray 
of  hope  which,  at  the  moment,  promised 
safety  to  himself  and  his  crew  ;  it  was  to  cut 
his  cables  and  drive  ashore  :  there  was,  how- 
ever, danger  to  be  apprehended  if  the  wind 
should  change,  that  the  vessel  might  drive 
among  the  Danish  fleet,  and  thus  endanger 
both  the  shipping  and  the  town.  Of  the  two 
evils,  Hvitfeldt  chose  the  least.  He  gave 
positive  orders  that  the  caljles  should  not  be 
cut ;  and  then  sent  his  officers  among  the 
crew,  to  ask  them  if  it  would  not  be  more  glo- 
rious to  pursue  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
while  the  Datibrog  existed,  than  by  an  attempt 
merely  to  save  themselves,  endanger  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  their  countrymen  ? 

The  sailors  answered  the  noble  proposal  of 
their  gallant  captain  by  the  most  cordial 
cheers.  Hvitfeldt  then  sent  six  men  on  board 
the  admiral  to  inform  him  of  their  determina- 
tion, and  to  bid  their  country'  farewell.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  flames  reached  the  magazine, 
explosion  followed,  and  the  whole  crew  pe- 
rished in  one  of  the  most  patriotic  acts  of  self 
devotion  ever  recorded. 

Destruction  of  Frederikshald. 

The  town  of  Frederikshald  was  attacked 
by  Charles  the  Twelfth,  during  his  invasion  of 
Norvvay  in  1716,  and  made  a  most  vigorous 
resistance.  The  citizens  defended  the  town 
from  street  to  street,  and  house  to  house ;  but 
the  superiority  of  the  Swedes  prevailed,  and 
the  town  was  taken. 

Although  Charles  was  thus  become  master 
of  the  town,  yet  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority.  Some  of  them 
retired  to  the  fort,  and  others  went  on  board 
the  praam  they  had  constructed,  or  hid  them- 
selves in  the  mountains.  From  all  quarters  a 
constant  fire  was  kept  up  on  the  town,  espe- 
cially from  the  fort,  to  e.xpel  the  enemy.  A 
few  hours  after  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
Charles  sent  a  trumpeter  to  the  fort,  to  solicit 
a  truce,  but  he  was  sent  back  with  the  follow- 
ing answer :  '  The  King  of  .Sweden  being 
an  uninvited  guest,  it  is  our  duty  to  send  him 
whence  he  came.'  The  fidelity  with  which 
they  kept  their  promise,  was  soon  evident  to 
Charles  ;  for  when  they  found  it  impossible 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  by  their  cannon,  they 
desperately  set  fire  to  the  town.  The  citizens 
eagerly  hastened  to  fire  their  own  houses, 
while  the  enemy  in  vain  sought  to  extinguish 
the  increasing  flames.  The  scene  of  horror 
was  considerably  augmented  by  the  fire  of 
the  artillery'  from  the  fort  and  the  praam. 

Charles,  whom  nature  had  endowed  with 
an  invincible  spirit,  strengthened  by  a  famili- 
arity with  danger,  stood  appalled  with  this  ex- 
traordinary spectacle,  and  left  the  town  that 
very  day.  ' 


Eustace  St.  Pierre. 

When  Edward  '.he  Third,  after  the  battle  of 
Cres.sy,  laid  siege  to  Calais,  the  citizens  under 
the  command  of  Count  Vienne,  the  governor, 
made  an  admirable  defence.  Day  after  day 
the  English  efiected  many  a  breach,  which  they 
expected  to  storm  by  break  of  day  ;  but  when 
morning  appeared,  they  beheld  new  ramparts 
raised  nightly,  erected  out  of  the  ruins  which 
the  previous  day  had  made.  P'rance  had  now 
put  her  sickle  into  her  second  harvest  since 
Edward,  with  his  victorious  array,  sat  down 
before  the  town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
intent  on  the  issue.  The  English  made  their 
.approaches  and  attacks  without  remission, 
but  the  citizens  were  as  obstinate  in  repelling 
all  their  efforts.  At  length  famine  did  more 
for  Edward  than  arms.  After  the  citizens  had 
devoured  the  lean  carcases  of  their  half- 
starved  cattle,  they  tore  up  old  founda- 
tions and  rubbish,  in  search  of  vermin  ;  they 
fed  on  boiled  leather  and  the  weeds  of  ex- 
hausted gardens,  and  a  mor.sel  of  damaged 
corn  was  accounted  matter  of  luxury.  In  this 
extremity  they  resolved  to  attempt  the 
enemy's  camp.  They  boldly  sallied  forth ; 
the  English  joined  battle,  and  after  a  long  and 
desperate  engagement,  Count  Vienne  was 
taken  prisoner  ;  and  the  citizens  who  .survived 
vived  he  slaughter  retired  within  their  gates. 

The  command  now  devolved  on  Eustace 
St.  Pierre,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  a  man  of 
humble  birth,  but  of  the  most  exalted  virtue. 
Eustace  soon  found  himself  imder  the  neces- 
sity of  capitulating,  and  offered  to  deliver  the 
city  up  to  Edward,  with  all  the  wealth  and 
possessions  of  the  citizens,  provided  they 
might  be  permitted  to  depart  with  life  and 
liberty.  As  Edward  had  long  expected  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  France,  he  was  ex- 
asperated against  these  people,  whose  sole 
valour  had  so  long  defeated  his  warmest 
hopes ;  he,  therefore,  determined  to  take  an 
exemplary  revenge.  He  answered  by  Sir 
Walter  IMauny  that  they  all  deserved  capital 
punishment,  as  obstinate  traitors  to  him,  their 
true  and  lawful  sovereign  ;  that,  however,  in 
his  wonted  clemency,  he  consented  to  pardon 
the  bulk  of  the  plebeians,  provided  they 
would  deliver  up  lo  him  six  of  their  prin- 
cipal citizens,  with  halters  about  their  necks, 
as  victims  of  due  atonement  for  that  spirit  of 
rebellion  with  which  they  had  inflamed  the 
common  people.  All  the  remains  of  this  desolate 
city  were  convened  in  the  great  square  ;  and 
like  men  arraigned  at  a  tribunal  from  whence 
there  was  no  appeal,  expected,  with  throbbing 
hearts,  the  sentence  of  their  conqueror.  When 
Sir  Walter  had  declared  his  message,  conster- 
nation and  dismay  were  impressed  on  every 
face  ;  each  looked  upon  death  as  his  own  in- 
evitable lot ;  for  how  should  they  desire  to 
be  saved  at  the  price  proposed  ?  Whom  had 
they  to  deliver  up,  save  parents,  brothers, 
kindred,  or  valiant  neighbours,  who  had  so 
often  exposed  their  lives  in  their  defence  ?  To 
a  long  and  dead  silence,  deep  sighs  and  groans 
succeeded  ;  till  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  ascending  a 
little  eminence,  thus  addressed  the  assembly  : 
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'  My  friends  and  fellow  citizens,  you  sac  the 
condition  to  wliich  we  are  reduced  :  we  must 
either  submit  to  the  terms  of  our  cruel  and  en- 
.snaring  concjueror,  or  yield  up  our  tender  in- 
fants, our  wives,  and  chaste  daughters  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  soldierj-.  We  well  know  what 
the  tyrant  intends  by  his  specious  ofl'ers  of 
mercy.  It  does  not  .satiate  his  vengeance  to 
make  us  merely  miserable,  he  would  make  us 
criminal  ;  he  would  make  us  contemptible  ;  he 
will  grant  us  life  on  no  condition  save  that  of 
being  unworthy  of  it.  Look  about  you,  my 
friends,  and  fi.\  your  eyes  on  the  persons  whom 
you  wish  to  deliver  up  as  the  victims  of  your 
own  safety.  Which  of  these  would  you  ap- 
point to  the  rack,  the  axe,  or  the  halter '.' 
Is  there  any  here  who  has  not  watched  for 
you,  who  has  not  fought  for  you,  who  has  not 
bled  for  you  ?  Who,  through  the  length  of 
this  inveterate  siege,  has  not  suffered  fatigues 
and  mi.series  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
death,  that  you  and  yours  might  survive  to 
days  of  peace  and  prosperity?  Is  it  your  pre- 
servers, then,  whom  you  would  destine  to 
destniction?  You  will  not,  you  cannot  do  it. 
Justice,  honour,  humanity,  make  .suchatreason 
impossible.  Where  then  is  our  resource  ?  Is 
there  anye.xpedientleft,  whereby  we  may  avoid 
giiilt  and  infamy  on  one  hand,  or  the  desolation 
and  horrors  of  a  sacked  city  on  the  other  ? 
There  is,  my  friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left ; 
a  gracious,  an  excellent,  a  god-like  expedient  I 
Is  there  any  here  to  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than 
life?  let  him  oftcr  himself  an  oblation  for  the 
safety  of  his  people  !  he  shall  not  fail  of  a  blessed 
approbation  from  that  Power,  who  offered  up 
his  only  Son  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.' 

He  .spoke,  but  a  universal  silence  ensued. 
Each  man  looked  around  for  the  example  of 
that  virtue  and  magnanimity  in  others,  which 
all  wished  to  approve  in  themselves,  though 
they  wanted  the  resolution.  At  length  St. 
Pierre  resumed  : 

'  it  Iiad  been  base  in  me,  my  fellow-citizens, 
to  promote  any  matter  of  danger  to  others, 
which  I  myself  had  not  been  willing  to  under- 
go in  my  own  person.  But  I  held  it  ungener- 
ous to  deprive  any  man  of  that  preference  and 
estimation  which  might  attend  a  first  offer  on 
so  signal  an  occasion  ;  for  I  doubt  not  but 
there  arc  many  here  as  ready,  nay,  more 
zealous  for  this  martyrdom,  than  I  can  he, 
however  modesty  and  the  fear  of  imputed  os- 
tentation may  withhold  them  from  being 
foremost  in  exhibiting  their  merits.  Indeed, 
the  station  to  which  the  captivity  of  Count 
Vienne  has  imhapplly  raised  me,  imports  a 
right  to  be  the  first  in  giving  my  life  for  your 
sakes.  I  give  it  freely,  I  give  it  cheerfully  : 
who  comes  next?'  '  Your  .son  !'  exclaimed  a 
youth,  not  yet  come  to  maturity.  'Ah,  my 
child  !'  cried  St.  Pierre  ;  '  1  am  then  twice 
Sacrificed.  Put  no,  I  have  rather  begotten 
thee  a  second  time.  Thy  years  are  few,  but 
full,  my  son  ;  the  victim  of  virtue  has  reached 
the  utmost  purpose  and  goal  of  mortality. 
Who  next,  my  friends?  This  is  the  hour  of 
heroes.'  'Your  kinsman!'  cried  John  dc 
Aire.  '  Your  kinsman  !'  cried  James  Wissant. 
'  Your  kinsman  !'  cried  Peter  Wissant.    'Ah  I'  | 


exclaimed  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  bursting  into 
tears,  '  why  was  I  not  a  citizen  of  Calais?' 

The  sixth  victim  was  still  wanting,  but  was 
quickly  supplied  by  lot,  from  numbers  who 
were  now  emulous  of  so  ennobling  an  example. 

The  keys  of  the  city  were  then  delivered  to 
Sir  Walter.  He  then  took  the  six  prisoners 
into  his  custody.  He  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
opened,  and  gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to 
conduct  the  remaining  citizens,  with  their 
families,  through  the  camp  of  the  Engli.sh. 

Before  they  departed,  however,  they  de- 
sired permission  to  take  their  last  adieu  of 
their  deliverers.  What  a  parting  1  what  a 
scene  !  They  crowded  with  their  v/ives  and 
children  about  St.  Pierre  and  his  fellow-pri- 
soners. They  embraced,  they  clung  around, 
they  fell  pro.strate  before  them.  They 
groaned  ;  they  wept  aloud  ;  and  the  joint 
.clamour  of  their  mourning  passed  the  gates  of 
the  city,  and  was  heard  throughout  the  camp. 

At  length,  St.  Pierre  and  his  fellow  victims 
appeared  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Walter 
and  his  guard.  All  the  tents  of  the  English 
were  instantly  emptied.  The  soldiers  poured 
from  all  parts,  and  arranged  themselves  on  each 
side  to  behold,  to  contemplate,  to  admire  this 
little  band  of  patriots  as  they  passed.  They 
murmured  their  applause  of  that  virtue  which 
they  could  not  but  revere,  even  in  enemies; 
and  they  regarded  those  ropes  which  they  had 
voluntarily  assumed  about  their  necks,  as 
ensigns  greater  in  dignity  than  that  of  th* 
British  Garter. 

To  the  eternal  honour  of  Philippa,  the 
Queen  of  Edward,  through  her  intercession, 
the  lives  of  these  virtuous  citizens  were  spared. 
[See  Anecdotes  of  Hmiiaiiity.l 


Faithful  Pastor. 

The  town  of  Nyekoebing,  doomed  to  the 
flames  by  Charles  Gustavus,  King  of  Sweden, 
in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  being  un- 
able to  pay  the  heavy  contributions  levied 
upon  them,  was  preserved  by  the  bold  and 
patriotic  conduct  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  -Nlr. 
Jessen. 

Sunday  was  the  day  appointed  by  the 
enemy  for  carrying  into  execution  their 
dreadful  purpose  ;  and  the  impending  danger 
naturally  afforded  a  most  affecting  subject  for 
the  clerg>'man's  discourse.  He  expatiated  on 
the  miserable  fate  to  which  he  and  his  fellow- 
citizens  were  doomed  ;  and  pointed  out  the 
only  source  of  consolation  in  religion.  Per- 
ceiving some  Swedes  of  rank  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  church,  he  raised  his  voice,  and 
eloquently  animadverted  on  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. 

The  worthy  minister  had  scarcely  entered 
his  house  .after  the  service  of  the  morning, 
when  he  received  a  mes,sa,?e  from  Charles 
(iustavus,  who  had  been  at  church,  signifying 
his  Swedish  majesty's  intention  of  dining  with 
with  him.  The  clergyman  still  retaining  .sparks 
of  that  w.armth  with  which  he  had  pleaded 
the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  instantly  re- 
turned the  following  answer  :  '  .Sire,  my 
dinner  consists  in  peas-soup  and  pork  ;  it  is 
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all  your  majesty's  soldiers  Iiave  left  me  :  and 
such  fare  being  too  mean  lor  a  king,  I  most 
humbly  beg  to  decline  the  honour  your  majesty 
most  graciously  intended  me.' 

The  king,  however,  would  not  be  refused, 
and  sent  another  messenger,  announcmg  his 
approach.  At  table,  Mr.  Jessen  turned  the 
conversation  on  the  distressed  inhabitants, 
and  e.xerted  all  his  eloquence  to  move  the 
Swedish  monarch  in  their  behalf,  until,  at 
last,  the  king  assured  him  that  he  would  spare 
the  town.  Orders  were  issued  accordingly  ; 
and  the  more  eftectually  to  prevent  the  in- 
habitants from  sustaining  injurj',  Charles 
Gustavus  ordered  a  guard  for  their  protec- 
tion. 

This  act  of  the  patriotic  Jessen  is  recorded 
by  a  portrait  placed  in  the  town-hall  at  Nye- 
kocbing.  It  represents  a  venerable  man, 
whose  expressive  features  give  assiuance  of 
the  eloquent  and  persevering  zeal  with  which 
he  succeeded  in  personally  assuaging  the 
anger  of  a  warlike  king,  and  averting  a 
general  calamity. 


Silesian  Girl. 

During  the  seven  years'  war  the  exertions 
of  the  Prussians  at  some  critical  periods  to 
support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  enterpri- 
sing monarch,  were  of  a  nature  truly  astonish- 
ing ;  but  they  were  far  outdone  by  the  public 
sacrifices  which  were  voluntarily  made  by 
individuals  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  French 
in  1S13.  An  anecdote  of  a  Silesian  girl  is 
recorded,  which  serves  in  a  striking  manner  to 
show  the  general  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
country.  Whilst  her  neighbours  and  family 
were  contributing  in  difterent  ways  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  she  was  for  some  time  in 
the  greatest  distress  at  her  inability  to  manifest 
her  patriotism,  as  she  possessed  nothing  which 
she  could  dispose  of  for  that  purpose.  At 
length  the  idea  struck  her  that  her  hair,  which 
was  of  great  beauty,  and  the  pride  of  her 
parents,  might  be  of  some  value  ;  and  she 
accordingly  set  oft"  one  morning  privately  for 
Breslau,  and  disposed  of  her  beautiful  tresses 
for  a  couple  of  dollars.  The  hairdresser, 
however,  with  whom  she  had  negociated  the 
bargain,  being  touched  with  the  girl's  conduct, 
reserved  his  purchase  for  the  manufacture  of 
bracelets  and  other  ornaments  ;  and  as  the 
storj'  became  public,  he  in  the  end  sold  so  many, 
that  he  was  enabled  by  this  fair  m.aiden's 
locks  alone,  to  subscribe  a  hundred  dollars  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  state. 

Siege  of  Copenhagen. 

^Vhen  Charles  Gustavus  laid  siege  a  second 
time  to  Copenhagen,  the  city  was  verj-  ill 
prepared  for  defence.  The  fortifications  were 
in  many  places  decayed,  there  was  no  supply 
of  provisions,  and  the  garrison  scarcely 
amounted  to  a  thousand  men.  The  sudden 
attack  of  the  Swedes  prevented  any  reinforce- 
ment reaching  the  city,  either  by  sea  or  land. 
Frederick  the  Third  oued  for  peace  ;  but  the  , 


King  of  Sweden  replied,  '"  I  will  explain  t\.-i 
cause  of  the  war  when  I  have  conquered 
Denmark."  A  general  terror  now  prevailed 
m  the  Danish  court ;  some  members  of  which 
entreated  the  king  to  consult  his  own  safety, 
by  escaping  to  Norway  or  Holland.  "  No," 
said  he,  "  1  am  resolved  to  perish  or  conquer 
in  my  own  nest.  I  shall  cease  to  value  life, 
when  my  kingdom  is  trampled  upon  by  my 
enemies." 

The  king  then  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  tu 
arms  throughout  the  city,  and  issued  tha 
following  proclamation.  "His  majesty  con. 
fiding  in  the  unanimity  and  valour  of  all  triio 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  and  firmly  persuaded 
that  nothing  u  ill  be  left  undone  by  them  which 
can  in  any  degree  tend  to  the  delivery  of  their 
conntr\',  declares  to  all  such  persons  as  may 
feel  reluctant  to  partake  the  dangers  of  the 
contest,  that  they  are  free  to  leave  the  city, 
while  it  is  yet  time,  and  not  bean  encumbrance 
to  those  who  are  determined  to  stand  or  fall 
with  our  roy.al  self" 

Such  a  declaration  from  the  king,  could  not 
fail  to  inspire  all  classes  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  brave  Frederick  soon  found  in 
every  subject  a  hero  and  a  patriot.  The  city, 
which  a  few  hours  before  was  without  troops, 
suddenly  displayed  as  many  warriors  as  could 
be  furnished  with  arms.  These  were  divided 
into  four  classes,  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  the 
citizens,  and  the  soldier^-.  Their  hearts  beat 
with  patriotic  fire,  and  ever\'  individual  longed 
for  an  opportunity  of  hurling  death  and  de- 
struction on  the  enemy. 

The  first  object  was  to  restore  order  on 
the  ramparts  ;  all  lent  a  willing  hand  to  this 
essential  duty ;  even  women  rivalled  each 
other  in  supplying  materials.  The  fortifica- 
tions being  thus  repaired,  the  suburbs  were  set 
on  fire  in  the  presence  of  the  Swedish  army. 

Charles  opened  his  trenches,  while  his  fleet 
bombarded  the  city  ;  but  all  in  vain.  When 
any  part  of  the  town  was  on  fire,  the  citizens 
hastened  to  extinguish  it  ;  and  whenever  the 
Swedes  shewed  any  intention  of  scaling  the 
ramparts,  they  met  with  a  most  vigorous  re- 
sistance ;  the  king  sharing  every  danger  with 
his  subjects,  and  by  his  presence  and  example 
encouraging  them  to  persevere.  Thus  the 
first  month  of  the  siege  passed  amidst  a  suc- 
cession of  calamities,  fears,  and  expectations; 
but  the  fall  of  Cronborg,  and  the  delay  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  which  had  been  long  expected, 
threw  a  momentary  gloom  over  the  city, 
though  an  unconquerable  spirit  still  animated 
every  soul.  Opulent  individuals  applied  their 
wealth  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  while  the 
king  sold  many  of  his  valuables,  and  pledged 
other  parts  of  his  property,  to  obtain  money, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  necessitous. 

When  the  siege  had  continued  three  months, 
during  which  no  impression  whatever  was 
made  on  the  city,  which  proudly  mocked  the 
efforts,  and  defied  the  rage  of  the  Swedish 
monarch,  the  Dutch  fleet  entered  the  Sound  ; 
and  after  fighting  its  way  into  port,  brought  a 
vast  supply  of  men  and  provisions  to  the  be- 
sieged city. 

The  sea  was  soon  after  frozen  over,  and 
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ever}'  preparation  was  made  by  the  Swedes 
for  sloiming  the  city,  which  they  perpetually 
harassed.  Theguardsinthecity  were  doubled  ; 
persons  were  employed  in  breaking  the  ice, 
and  everj'  individual  was  on  the  alert  by  day 
and  by  night,  ready  for  the  impsndnig 
moment.  The  men  went  to  work  as  soon  as 
they  were  relieved  from  guard,  and  moimted 
guard  when  they  left  off  work. 

At  length  the  important  night  arrived.  The 
Swedes  commenced  the  assault  .  with  the 
utmost  fur>',  and  continued  to  storm  the  town 
the  whole  night.  A  few  succeeded  in  scaling 
the  ramparts  ;  but  they  had  to  contend  with 
men  resolved  to  bury  themselves  in  the  ruins 
of  their  city,  rather  than  be  subdued.  The 
Swedes,  aftersustainingagrcatlossof men, and 
some  of  their  best  officers,  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  nor  did  they  ever  attempt  to  renew 
the  attack. 

A  short  time  before  the  storming  took  place, 
the  English  ambassador  advised  Frederick  to 
sue  for  peace  on  any  terms ;  but  the  king 
replied,  in  a  dignified  tone,  "  I  will  beg  peace 
from  none  ;  I  am  accustomed  to  look  danger 
in  the  face.  Charles  may  come  when  he 
pleases,  but  he  may  re.st  assured  he  will  meet 
with  men  who  know  how  to  give  him  a  proper 
reception.'  He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  about  encouraging  his  brethren  in  arms, 
assuring  them  that  he  would  watch  and  fight 
for  them  to  the  last.  He  kept  his  word,  for  he 
continued  on  horseback  during  the  storming, 
and  was  always  where  the  assault  was  the 
fiercest. 


Brutus. 

Though  it  perhaps  can  scarcely  be  said  of 
Brutus,  that  he  was  '  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all,'  yet  his  inflexible  regard  to  justice 
and  to  liberty  are  entitled  to  the  highest  ad- 
miration ;  and  perhaps  of  all  the  distinguished 
personages  of  antiquity,  he  best  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  the  model  of  a  virtuous  citi/en. 
According  to  modern  manners,  when  assassi- 
nation under  any  circumstance  is  strongly 
and  justly  reprobated,  the  death  of  Ca;sar  was 
a  crime  which  no  redeeming  virtues  of  Brutus 
could  atone  for  •  but  tyrannicide  was  viewed 
by  the  Romans  in  a  very  different  light  from 
what  it  appears  at  present;  and  it  is  not  by  the 
ideas  of  our  own  times  that  we  are  to  judge  of 
th-  heroes  of  antiquity.  It  is  said  that  Brutus 
w.isguilty  of  ttie  highest  ingratitude  by  killing 
Cajsar,  who  had  been  his  benefactor ;  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  this  circumstance 
only  rendered  his  act  the  more  glorious;  since 
by  disregarding  favours  to  himself,  he  shewed 
the  greater  attachment  to  his  country.  How 
clearly  has  Shakspearc  dra«m  the  line  be- 
tween Brutus'  friendship  for  Ca;sar,  and  his 
love  for  his  country.  '  If  there  be  any  in  this 
assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Csesar.s,  to  him 
I  say  that  Brutus'  love  for  Cffisar  was  no  less 
than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  againt  Cssar,  this  is  n\y  answer  : 
Not  that  I  loved  Cxsar  less,  bul  that  I  lovea 
Rome  more." 


The  celebrated  letter  w  liich  Brutus  wrote  to 
Cicero,  on  his  having  interceded  for  his  par- 
don with  Octavius,  perfectly  marks  his  cha- 
racter, and  breathes  the  purest  principles  of 
true  patriotism.     '  I  have  read,'  he  says,  '  a 
part  of  your  letter  which  you  sent  to  Octavius, 
transmitted  to  me  by  Atticus.     Your  zeal  and 
concern  for  my  safety  gave  me  no  new  plea- 
sure :  for  it  is  not  only  common,  but  our  daily 
news,  to  hear  something  which  you  have  said 
or  done  with  your  usual  fidelity,  in  the  sup- 
port of  my  honour  and   dignity.      Yet   that 
same  part  of  your  letter  affected  me  with  the 
most  sensible  grief  which  my  mind  could  pos- 
sibly receive.      For  you  compliment  hirn  so 
highly  for  his  services  to  the  republic,  and  in  a 
strain  so  suppliant  and   abject,   that — What 
shall  I  say? — I  am  ashamed  of  the  wretched 
state  to  which  we  are  reduced — yet  it  must  be 
^aid, — you  recommend  my  safety  to  him  ;  (to 
which,   what  death  is  not    preferable?)   and 
plainly  show,  that  our  servitude  is  not  yet 
abolished,  but  our  master  only  changed.'   Re- 
collect your  words,  and   deny  them,  if  you 
dare,  to  be  the  prayers  of  a  slave  to  his  king. 
There  is  one  thing;  you  say,  luhieh  is  required 
and  expected  from  hint,  that  he  luill  allow 
those  citizens  to  live  in  safety,  of  whom  all 
honest  men,  and  the  fcople  of  Rome,  think 
7vell.    But  what,  if  he  will  not  allow  it  ?  Shall 
we  be  the  less  safe  for  that '!     It  is  better  not 
to  be  safe,  than  to  be  made  safe  by  him.    For 
my  part,   I  can  never  think  all  the  gods  so 
averse  to  the  safety  of  the  Roman  people,  that 
Octavius  must  be  entreated  for  the  life  of  any 
one  citizen  ;  I  will  not  say  for  the  deliverers  of 
the  world.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  thus  mag- 
nificently ;  and  it  becomes  me  surely  to  do  so 
to  those  who  know  not  either  what  to  fear  for 
any  one,  or  what  to  ask  of  any  one.  Can  you, 
Cicero,  allow  Octavius  to  have  this  power,  and 
be  still  a  friend  to  him  ?     Or,  if  you  have  any 
value  for  me,  would  you  wish  to  see  me  at 
Rome,  when  I  must  first  be  recommended  to 
the  boy,  that  he  would  permit  me  to  be  there? 
What  reason  have  you  to  thank  him,  if  you 
think  it  necessary  to  beg  of  him  that  he  would 
grant  and  suffer  us  to  li%'e  in  safety?    Or  is  it 
to  be  reckoned  a  kindness,  that  he  chooses  to 
see  himself,  rather  than  Antony,  in  the  condi- 
tion to  have  such  petitions  addressed  to  him  ? 
One  may  supplicate,  indeed,  \.\\e  successor,  but 
never  the  avenger  of  another's  tyranny,  that 
those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  republic 
may  be  safe      It  was  this  weakness  and  de- 
spair,  not   more   blameable,    indeed,   in   you 
than  in  all,  which  first  pushed  on  Cae.sar  to 
the  ambition  of  reigning  ;  and  after  his  death, 
determined  Antony  to  attempt   to   seize  his 
place  ;  and  has  raised  this  boy  .so  high,  that 
you  judge  it  necessary  to  address  yourprayers 
to   him,    for   the  preservation  of  men  of  our 
rank  ;  and  that  we  can  be  saved  only  by  the 
mercy  of  one,  scarce  yet  a  man.  What  reason,' 
he  continues,  '  had  we  to  rejoice  at  Ca;sar's 
death,  if  after   it    we  were  still   to  continue 
slaves?     Let  other  people  be  as  indolent  as 
they  please  ;  but,  as  for  me.  may  the  gods  de- 
prive me  .sooner  of  everything,  than  the  reso- 
lution of  not  allowing  to  the  heir  of  him  whom 
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I  killed,  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the  man 
himself:  nor  would  suffer  even  in  my  father, 
were  he  living,  to  have  more  pcnucr  than  ih, 


tend  to  make  my  countrymen  free?  I  bea; 
and  beseech  you,  Cicero,  not  to  desert  the 
cause  through  weariness  or  diffidence.     In  re 


la-vs  and  the  senate.  How  can  you  imagine  |  pelling  present  evils,  have  your  eye  always  on 
that  the  rest  of  you  can  ever  be  free  under 
him,  without  whose  leave  there  is  no  place  for 
us  in  that  city  ?  Or  how  is  it  possible  for  you, 
after  all,  to  obtain  what  you  ask  ?  You  beg, 
tliat  Iw  zvoitld  allaiu  lis  to  be  safe.  Shall  we 
then  receive  safety,  think  you,  when  we  have 
received  life  from  him  ?  But  how  can  we  re- 
ceive it,  if  we  first  part  with  our  honour  and 
our  liberty  ?  Do  you  fancy,  that  to  live  at 
Rome  is  to  be  safe '(  It  is  the  thing,  and  not 
the  place,  which  must  secure  that  to  me  :  for 
I  was  never  safe  while  Caesar  lived,  till  I  had 
resolved  with  myself  upon  that  attempt :  nor 
can  I  in  any  place  live  in  exile,  as  long  as  I 
hate  slavery  and  insults  above  all  other  evils. 
Is  not  this  to  fall  back  again  into  the  same 
state  of  darkness,  when  he  who  has  taken 
upon  him  the  name  of  the  tyrant  (though  in 
the  cities  of  Greece,  when  the  tyrants  are  de- 
stroyed, their  children  also  perish  with  them) 
must  be  entreated,  that  the  avengers  of  ty- 
ranny may  be  safe  ?  Can  1  ever  wish  to  see 
that  city,  or  think  it  a  city,  which  has  not  the 
power  even  to  accept  liberty,  when  offered, 
and  even  forced  upon  it;  but  has  more  dr  lad 
of  the  name  of  their  late  king,  in  the  persi  ^  of 
a  boy,  than  confidence  in  itself;  though  .t  'as 
seen  that  very  king  taken  off  in  the  utm  )st 
height  of  power,  by  the  virtue  of  a  few  ?  Do 
not  recommend  me,  therefore,  any  more  to 
your  Cassar ;  nor  yourself  indeed,  if  y  >i'  will 
hearken  to  me.  You  set  a  verjhigh  v_li  e  on 
the  few  years  that  remain  to  you  at  that  age, 
if  for  the  sake  of  them  you  can  supplicate  that 
boy.  But  take  care,  after  all,  lest  what  you 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  so  laudably  against 
Antony,  instead  of  being  applauded  as  the 
effect  of  a  great  mind,  be  not  charged  to  the 
account  of  your  fear .  For  if  you  are  pleased 
with  Octavius,  so  as  to  petition  him  for  our 
safety,  you  will  be  thought  not  to  have  dis- 
liked a  master,  hit  to  have  luanted  a  more 
friendly  one.  As  for  myself,  may  I  never  re- 
turn to  you,  if  I  ever  either  supplicate  any 
man,  or  do  not  restrain  those  who  are  disposed 
to  do  it,  from  supplicating  for  themselves  :  or 
I  will  remove  to  a  distance  from  all  such  who 
can  be  slaves,  and  fancy  myself  at  Rome, 
wherever  I  can  live  free  ;  and  shall  pity  you, 
whose  fond  desire  of  life  neither  age  nor  ho- 
nouis,  nor  the  example  of  other  men's  virtue, 
can  moderate.  For  my  part,  I  shall  ever 
think  myself  happy,  as  long  as  I  can  please 
myself  with  the  persuasion,  that  my  piety  has 
been  fully  requited.  F(jr  what  can  be  happier 
than  for  a  man.  conscious  of  virtuous  acts,  and 
content  with  liberty,  to  despise  all  human 
affairs?  Yet  I  will  never  yield  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  yielding,  or  be  conquered  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  conquered  themselves  ; 
but  will  first  try  and  attempt  everything,  nor 
ever  desist  from  dragging  our  city  out  of 
slavery.  If  such  fortune  attends  me  as  1 
ought  to  have,  we  shall  all  rejoice  :  if  not,  I 
shall  rejoice  myself.  For  how  can  this  life  be 
spent  ■better,  than  in  thoughts  and  acts  which 


the  future,  lest  they  insinuate  themselves  be- 
fore you  are  aware.  Consider  that  the  forti- 
tude and  the  courage  with  which  you  delivered 
the  republic  when  consul,  and  now  again 
when  consular,  are  nothing  without  constancy 
and  equability.  The  case  of  tried  virtue,  I 
own,  is  harder  than  of  untried  :  we  require 
services  from  it  as  debts  ;  and,  if  anything 
disappoints  us,  we  blame  with  resentment,  as 
if  we  had  been  deceived  by  it.  Wherefore,  for 
Cicero  to  withstand  Antony,  though  it  be  a 
part  highly  commendable,  yet,  because  such 
a  consul  seemed,  of  course,  to  promise  us  such 
a  consular,  nobody  wonders  at  it.  But  if  the 
same  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  others,  should 
waver  at  last  in  that  resolution  which  he  ex- 
erted with  such  firmness  and  greatness  of 
mind  against  Antony,  he  would  deprive  him- 
self, not  only  of  the  hopes  of  future  glory,  but 
forfeit  even  that  which  is  past  :  for  nothing  is 
great  in  itself  but  what  flows  from  the  result 
of  our  judgment  ;  nor  does  it  become  any 
man,  more  than  you,  to  love  the  republic,  and 
to  be  the  patron  of  liberty  ;  on  the  account 
either  of  your  natural  talents,  or  your  former 
acLs,  or  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  all 
men.  Octavius,  therefore,  must  not  be  in- 
treated  to  suffer  us  to  live  in  safety.  Do  you 
rather  rouse  yourself  so  far,  as  to  think  that 
city  in  which  you  have  acted  the  noblest  part, 
free  and  flourishing,  as  long  as  there  are 
leaders  still  to  the  people  to  resist  the  designs 
of  traitors.' 


Lord  William  Russell. 

A  fortunate  occurrence  gave  birth  to  the 
wealth,  honour,  and  patriotism  of  the  Bed- 
ford family.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  on  his 
passage  from  Flanders  to  Spain,  was  driven 
by  a  violent  storm  into  Weymouth,  where  he 
was  hospitably  received  and  princely  enter- 
tained by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  whose 
house  was  situated  upon  that  coast,  until 
the  king  should  be  informed  of  his  arrival. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thomas  Russell,  who  lived 
in  that  vicinity,  because  he  had  travelled 
abroad,  and  could  speak  different  languages, 
was  .sent  for  to  converse  with  the  duke  ;  who 
was  so  captivated  with  his  intelligence  and 
manners,  that  he  carried  him  along  with  him 
to  court,  where  he  warmly  recommended  him 
to  the  king,  who  instantly  made  him  one  of 
his  privy  council.  ]!y  steady  steps,  and  in- 
creasing merit,  the  ancestors  of  Lord  Russell 
added  to  their  fortune  and  fame.  The  patriot 
William  Russell  inherited  from  his  ancestors 
those  religious  and  political  principles  which 
are  founded  upon  a  regular  execution  of  ou: 
ancient  constitutional  laws— government  by 
parliaments,  and  trial  by  juries.  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  one  of  those  who  indicted  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  popish  recusant,  before  the  grand 
jury  at  Westminster  ;  but  before  they  could 
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give  judgment,  they  were  dismissed  in  an 
irregular  manner.  Unmoved  by  this  defeat, 
Lord  Russell  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House, 
and  spoke  in  the  following  manner :  '  Mr. 
Speaker.  Sir,  seeing  by  God's  providence 
and  his  majesty's  favour,  we  are  here  as- 
sembled to  deliberate  concerning  the  great 
afl'iirs  of  the  nation,  I  humbly  conceive  that 
we  ought  to  begin  first  with  that  which  is  of 
most  consequence  to  our  king  and  country, 
and  to  take  into  consideration  how  to  .save 
tha  main,  before  we  spend  any  time  about 
the  particulars.  Sir,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
life  of  our  king,  the  .safety  of  our  country  and 
the  protestant  religion,  are  in  great  danger 
from  popery  ;  and  that  either  this  parliament 
must  suppress  the  power  and  growth  of  po- 
pery, or  else  that  popery  will  soon  destroy  not 
only  parliament,  but  all  that  is  near  and  dear 
to  us.'  His  lordship  accordingly  moved  that 
they  should  take  into  consideration  how  to 
suppress  popery,  and  to  prevent  a  popish  suc- 
cessor ;  and  a  bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  disable  James,  Duke  of  York,  from 
inheriting  the  imperial  crown,  because  he  was 
a  papist.  This  bill  Kus.sell  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  lo.st  by  si.yiy- 
thrce  against  thirty.  On  this  occasion,  Lord 
Russell  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with  a  vio- 
lence unequal  to  his  nature,  '  If  my  own 
father  had  been  one  of  the  sixty-three,  I 
.should  have  voted  him  an  enemy  to  the  king 
and  kingdom.' 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  king  re- 
quested a  supply.  Lord  Russell  declared,  that 
whenever  he  should  free  the  house  from  the 
danger  of  a  popish  successor,  and  remove 
from  his  council  and  places  of  trust  all  those 
who  were  in  the  duke's  interest,  he  should  be 
ready  to  give  all  he  had  in  the  world  ;  but 
till  then,  a  vote  of  money  would  only  have 
the  effect  of  destroying  themselves  with  their 
own  hands,  together  w:th  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  their  country.  With  equal  steadiness, 
and  unabating  fortitude,  he  continued  to  de- 
fend the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country 
against  the  imlawful,  imconstitutional,  and 
tyrannical  measure  of  government,  till  he,  at 
last,  fell  a  martyr  in  the  glorious  cause  of 
freedom  and  of  his  country. 

Home. 

The  diet  of  the  Arabian  tribes  in  Persi.a  is 
more  frugal  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  kingdom.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  dates.  Some  years  ago,  a  woman  belonging 
to  one  of  the  .Arab  families  settled  at 
Abusheker,  had  gone  to  England  with  the 
child: en  of  the  Uritish  resident  at  that  place. 
When  she  returned,  all  crowded  around  her  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  coiuitry  she  had  visited. 
She  described  the  roads,  the  carriages,  the 
horses,  the  wealth  and  .splendour  of  the  cities, 
and  the  highly  cultivated  state  of  the  country. 
Her  audience  were  full  of  envy  at  the  con- 
dition o  Englishmen,  and  were  on  the 
]K)int  of  retiring  with  that  impression,  when 
the  woman  happened  to  add,  that  the  country 
bhe  had  visited  only  wanted  one  thing  to  make 


it  delightful.  'What  is  that?'  was  the  enquiry. 
'  It  has  not  a  date  tree  in  it,'  .said  she.  '  I 
never  ceased  to  look  for  one  all  the  time  I 
was  there  ;  but  I  looked  in  vain.'  The  senti- 
ments of  the  Arabs  who  listened  to  her,  were 
in  an  instant  changed  by  this  information.  It 
was  no  longer  envy,  but  pity,  which  they  felt 
for  men  who  were  condemned  to  live  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  date  trees. 
'  Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first  best  country  is  at  home.' 


Innovation. 

The  celebrated  answer  of  our  old  barons, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  introduce  some  part 
of  the  Roman  laws,  '  Nolumus  leges  Angliac 
mutare,'  is  by  no  means  so  strongly  adverse  to 
nniovation,  as  an  institution  of  Cliarondas, 
legislator  of  Thurium,  a  city  of  Magna  Grecia. 
Whoever  proposed  a  new  law,  was  obliged  to 
appear  in  the  Senate  House  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  and  remain  in  that  .situation  during 
the  debate.  If  the  Uiw  was  approved,  tie  was 
set  at  liberty  :  but  if  it  was  negatived,  he  was 
immediately  strangled. 


Singular  Oath  of  Allegiance. 

The  people  of  Arragon  in  the  election  of 
their  kings  used  the  following  form  of  elec- 
tion :  '  We,  the  free-born  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Arragon,  who  are  equal 
to  y oil,  Don  Philip,  and  something  more,  elect 
you  to  be  our  kuig,  on  condition,  that  you 
preserve  to  us  our  ri.ghts  and  privileges.  If 
in  this  you  fail,  we  own  you  for  our  king  no 
loncrer.' 


Julian  the  Apostate. 

Julian  the  Apostate  was  not  insensible  of 
the  advantages  of  freedom.  He  sincerely 
a.jhorred  the  system  of  Oriental  despotism, 
which  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  the  pa- 
tient habits  of  fourscore  years  had  esta- 
blished in  the  empire.  A  motive  of  supersti- 
tion prevented  the  execution  of  the  design 
which  Julian  had  frequently  meditated,  of  re- 
lieving his  head  from  the  weight  of  a  costly 
diadem  :  but  he  absolutely  refused  the  title  of 
Doniinus,  or  1  i^rd,  a  word  which  was  grown 
so  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  that 
they  no  longer  remembered  its  servile  and 
humiliating  origin.  The  office,  or  rather  the 
name,  of  consul,  was  cherished  by  a  prince 
who  contemplated  with  reverence  the  ruins  of 
the  republic  ;  and  the  same  behaviour  which 
had  been  assumed  by  the  prudence  of  Augus- 
tus, was  adopted  by  Julian  from  choice  and 
inclination.  On  the  calends  of  J.anuary,  at 
break  of  day,  the  new  consuls,  Mamertinus 
and  Nevitta,  hastened  to  the  palace  to  salute 
the  emperor.  As  .soon  as  he  was  informed  of 
their  approach,  he  leaped  from  his  throne, 
eagerly  advanced  to  meet  them,  and  com- 
pelled the  blushing  magistrates  to  receive  the 
demonstrations  of  his  allected  humility.  From. 
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the  palace  they  proceeded  to  the  senate.  The  ! 
emperor  ou  foot  marched  before  their  litters  ; 
and  the  gazing  multitude  admired  the  image  i 
of  ancient  time,  or  secretly  blamed  a  conduct  ; 
which,  in  their  eyes,  degraded  the  majesty  of  i 
the  purple.  i 

During  the  games  of  the  Circus,  he  had  i 
imprudently,  or  designedly,  performed  the  I 
manumission  of  a  slave  in  the  presence  of  the 
consul.  The  moment  he  was  reminded  that 
he  had  trespassed  on  the  jurisdiction  of  an-  i 
other  magistrate,  he  condemned  himself  to  ■ 
pay  a  tine  of  ten  pounds  of  gold,  and  em-  ; 
braced  that  public  occasion  of  declaring  to  i 
the  world  that  he  was  subject,  like  the  rest  of  ! 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  the  laws,  and  even  to  j 
the  forms,  of  the  republ'c.  i 

The  attention  of  Jidian   was   extended  to  1 
every  province  in  his  empire  ;  he  aI>olished,  ' 
by  repeated  edicts,  the  unjust  and  pernicious  ' 
c.vemptions   which   had   withdrawn    so   many  ' 
idle  citizens  from  the  service  of  their  country  ;  ! 
and  by  imposing  an  equal  distribution  of  pub-  i 
lie    duties,    he    restored    the    strength,    the  I 
splendour,   or  according  to  the  glowing  ex-  I 
pression  of  Libanus,   the  soul  of  the  expiring  { 
cities  of  his  empire.      He   relieved  the  dis- 
tress, and  restored  the  beauty,  of  the   cities 
of   Epirus  and    Peloponnesus.      Athens   ac- 
knowledged him  for  her  benefactor ;  Argos, 
for  her  deliverer. 

Julian  sustained  adversity  with  firmness, 
and  prosperity  with  moderation.  After  an 
interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
from  the  death  of  Alexander  .Severus,  the 
Romans  beheld  an  emperor  who  made  no 
distinction  between  his  duties  and  his  ple.i- 
sures ;  who  laboured  to  relieve  the  distress, 
.ind  to  revive  the  spirit  of  his  .subjects  :  and 
who  endeavoured  always  to  connect  autho- 
rity with  merit,  and  happiness  with  virtue. 
Even  faction,  and  religious  faction,  v.as  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his 
genius,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  to 
confess  with  a  sigh,  that  the  apostate  Julian 
was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  that  he  de- 
served the  empire  of  the  world. 


surprise,  that  she  should  do  that  for  her  son 
which  she  had  refused  to  do  for  her  husband. 
To  this  remark  .she  replied,  with  indignation, 
'  I  would  not  ask  a  pardon  for  my  husband, 
becau.se  he  was  innocent  ;  I  solicit  it  for  my 
son,  because  he  is  guilty.' 


Chief  Justice  Rebuked. 

A  few  months  before  the  abdication  of 
James  the  Second,  Lord  Chancellor  JelTrios, 
of  infamous  memory,  went  to  Arundel,  in 
order  to  influence  an  election.  He  took  his 
residence  at  the  castle,  and  went  on  the  day 
of  election  to  the  Town  Hall,  where  j\lr. 
Peckham.  then  Mayor  of  Arundel,  held  his 
court.  The  mayor,  on  seeing  Jeffries,  in- 
stantly ordered  him  to  wuhdravv.  and  in  case 
of  refusal,  threatened  to  commit  hmi.  '  You," 
said  he,  'who  ought  to  be  the  guardian  of  our 
laws,  and  of  our  sacred  constitution,  shall  not 
thus  audaciou-<ly  violate  them.  This  is  my 
court,  and  my  jurisdiction  is  above  yours.' 
Jeffries,  who  was  unwilling  to  perplex  the 
king's  affairs  further,  retired  immediately. 
The  next  morning  he  invited  Peckham  to 
breakfast  with  him,  which  he  accepted  ;  but 
he  had  the  honesty  to  refuse  a  lucrative  situa- 
tion which  the  chancellor  offered  him. 


The  Barneveldts. 

The  patriotic  zeal  of  Bameveldt,  the  cele- 
brated Dutch  statesman,  inducing  him  to 
limit  the  authority  of  lilaurice.  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  second  Stadtholder  of  Holland, 
the  partisans  of  that  prince  falsely  accused 
him  of  a  design  to  deliver  his  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  On  this 
absurd  charge,  he  was  tried  by  twenty-si.x 
commLssioners  deputed  from  the  seven  pro- 
vinces, condemned  and  beheaded  in  1619. 
His  sons,  William  and  Re'ne,  with  a  view  of 
revenging  the  death  01  their  father,  formed  a 
conspiracy  .against  the  usurper,  which  was 
discovered.  William  fled,  but  Re'ne  was 
taken  and  condemned  to  die,  which  fatal 
circum.stance  has  immortalized  the  memory 
of  his  mother,  of  whom  the  following  anec- 
dote is  recorded.  She  solicited  a  pardon  for 
Re'ne  ;   upon   which   Maurice   expressed   his 


Independent  Patron. 

_  The  late  Duke  of  Leinster  having  a  par- 
ticular friendship  for  a  young  banker  in  Dublin, 
arising  from  his  patriotism  and  general  good 
character,  returned  him  for  one  of  his 
boroughs.  The  banker,  on  waiting  on  his 
Grace  to  thank  him  for  the  honour,  received 
this  truly  noble  declaration.  '  Sir,  I  have 
returned  you  for  this  borough  bec.T.:se  I  think 
you  a  good  private  character,  and  a  man  fit 
to  serve  your  country.  I  have,  howc\er,  cnc 
condition  to  make  with  you  in  return;  which 
is,  that  in  every  parliamentary  discussion 
whatever,  you  never  consider  yourself  in  the 
least  connected  with  me,  or  my  interests.' 

Generous  Loyalty. 

After  the  battle  of  Ivrj',  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  Ki-ance  'oeng  very  much  in  w.ant  of  money, 
asked  one  of  his  most  trusty  courtiers  where 
he  could  procure  some.  The  courtier  men- 
tioned a  rich  merchant's  wife,  who  was  a 
zealous  royalist.  The  monarch,  in  disguise, 
immediately  accompanied  his  courtier  on  his 
visit  to  the  lady,  Madame  le  Clerc,  who  re- 
ceived them  with  great  hospitality,  and  con- 
gratulated them  on  the  success  of  the  king's 
arms.  'Alas!  madam,' replied  the  courtier, 
'  to  what  purpose  are  all  cur  victories.  We 
are  in  the  greatest  distress  imaginable.  His 
majesty  has  no  money  to  pay  his  troops; 
they  threaten  to  revolt,  and  join  the  league. 
M.ayenne  will  triumph  .at  last.'  'Is  it  pos- 
sible?' exclaimed  Madame  le  Clerc;  'but  I 
hope  that  will  not  afflict  our  .sovereign,  and 
that  he  will  find  new  resources  in  the  loyalty 
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of  his  subjects.'  She  then  quitted  the  room, 
but  soon  returned  with  several  b.\gs  of  gold, 
which  she  presented,  saying,  'This  is  all  1 
can  do  at  present.  Go  and  relieve  the  king 
from  his  an.xiety ;  wish  him  all  the  success 
and  happiness  he  deserves ;  tell  him  to  be 
confident  that  he  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects,  and  that  my  life  and  fortune  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  at  his  disposal.' 

The  king  could  no  longer  conceal  his  in- 
cognito. '  Generous  woman,'  he  cried,  '  my 
friend  has  no  occasion  to  go  far  to  tell  his 
majesty  the  excellence  of  your  heart ;  here  he 
stands  before  you,  and  is  a  witness  to  it.  Be 
assured  that  the  favour  will  be  indelibly  en- 
graved on  the  heart  of  your  prince.' 

From  that  time,  success  attended  the  king  ; 
and  when  he  was  master  of  the  capital,  and 
safely  seated  on  the  throne,  he  sent  for 
Madame  le  Clerc,  and  presenting  her  to  a  full 
and  brilliant  court,  said,  'You  see  this  lady, 
•who  is  a  true  friend  of  mine.  To  her  I  owe 
all  the  successes  of  my  la  t  campaigns.  It 
was  .she  who  lent  me  money  to  c.irry  on  the 
war,  when  the  troops  threatened  to  abandon 
me.' 


Swedish  Magistrate. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  in 
Norway,  that  the  Swedes,  under  Charles 
Gustavus,  had  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen, 
Lauritz  Undahl,  a  magistrate  at  Christiana, 
collected  all  his  ca.sh  and  valuables,  even  to 
his  wife's  necklace  and  other  diamonds,  and 
pent  them  to  Holland,  for  the  purchase  of  fire 
arms ;  which,  when  he  obtained,  he  distri- 
buted to  a  company  of  artillery  raised  at  his 
own  expense. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Frederick  the 
Third  offered  to  reimburse  the  expen.ses  his 
subjects  had  incurred  in  providing  for  tlie 
defence  of  the  country.  The  patriotic  Undahl 
would  not,  however,  accept  of  any  recom- 
pense. 'I  consider  it  my  duty,' said  he,  'to 
devote  not  only  my  property,  but  my  life,  to 
the  .service  of  my  country.' 


Siege  of  Orleans  by  the  Hans. 

When  Orleans  was  besieged  by  the  Huns, 
under  the  cnnnnand  of  Attila,  in  the  fifth 
century,  the  pastoral  diligence  of  Anianus,  a 
bishop  of  primitive  sanctity,  and  consummate 
prudence,  exhausted  every  art  of  religious 
policy  to  support  their  courage  till  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  succours.  After  an  obstinate 
siege,  the  walls  were  shaken  by  the  battering 
rams  ;  the  Hims  had  already  occupied  the 
suburbs  ;  and  the  people  who  were  incapable 
of  bearing  arms,  lay  prostrate  in  prayer. 
Anianus,  who  anxiously  counted  the  days 
and  h  nirs  despatched  a  trusty  messenger  to 
ob.serve  from  the  ramparts  the  face  of  the 
distant  coimtrj'.  He  retiu'ued  twice  without 
any  intelligence  that  could  inspire  hope  or 
comfort ;  but  in  his  third  report  he  mentioned 
a  small  cloud,  which  he  had  faintly  descried 
at  the  extremity  of  the  horizon.     '  It  is  the 


aid  of  God  !'  exclaimed  the  bishop  in  a  tone 
of  patriotism,  joy,  and  pious  confidence  ;  and 
the  whole  multitude  repeated  after  him,  '  It  is 
the  aid  of  God  1'  The  remote  object  on  which 
every  eye  was  fixed,  became  each  moment 
larger  and  more  distinct ;  the  Roman  and 
Gothic  banners  were  gradually  perceived ; 
and  soon  discovered,  in  deep  array,  the  im- 
patient squadrons  of  yEtius  and  Theodoric, 
who  pressed  forwards  to  the  relief  of  Orlean.s. 
On  their  approach,  the  king  of  the  Huns 
raised  the  siege,  and  sounded  a  retreat. 

British  Carpenter. 

On  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the 
revolutionary  war  of  America,  the  crew  of  the 
Loyalist,  a  frigate  of  twenty-two  guns,  was 
immediately  conve.yed  to  the  Count  de  Grasse's 
fleet.  Of  that  fleet,  the  Ardent,  captured  off 
Plymouth,  made  one,  but  she  was  in  a  very 
leaky  condition.  The  Count  being  informed 
that  the  carpenter  of  the  Loyalist  was  a  clever 
fellow,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
chain  pump,  of  which  the  Frencli  were  then 
quite  ignorant,  ordered  him  on  board  the 
/  '///(•  de  Paris,  and  said  to  him,  '  Sir,  you  are 
to  go  on  board  the  Ardent  directly;  u.sc  your 
utmost  .skill,  and  save  her  from  sinking ;  for 
which  service  you  shall  have  a  premium,  and 
the  encouragement  due  to  the  carpenter  of  an 
equal  rate  in  the  British  navy.  To  this  I 
pledge  my  honour ;  but  if  you  refuse,  you 
shall  have  nothing  but  bread  and  water  during 
your  captivity.'  The  tar,  surprised  at  being 
thus  addressed  in  his  own  language  by  the 
French  admiral,  boldly  answered :  '  Noble 
Count,  I  am  your  prisoner ;  it  is  in  your 
power  to  compel  me  ;  but  never  let  it  be  said, 
that  a  British  sailor  forgot  his  duty  to  his 
king  and  country,  and  entered  voluntarily 
into  the  service  of  the  enemy.  Your  promises 
are  no  inducement  to  me  ;  and  your  threats 
shall  not  force  me  to  injure  my  country.'  To 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  Count  de  Grasse,  he 
rewarded  this  noble  conduct  by  wanton  se- 
verity as  long  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
inflict  it  :  but  on  his  exchange.  Admiral  Rod- 
ney appointed  him  carpenter  of  his  own  ship, 
and  which  the  Board  of  Admiralty  confirmed. 


Sir  John  Spencer. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  of  London's  lord 
mayors,  was  also  the  most  patriotic.  This 
was  Sir  John  Spencer,  who  filled  the  civic 
chair  in  1594.  In  that  year,  the  government 
required  the  Bridge  House,  or  city  granary, 
as  a  store-house  for  provisions  for  the  navy ; 
but  this  was  refused  by  Sir  John  Spencer, 
who  boldly  remonstrating  with  Lord  Burleigh, 
told  them,  that  in  order  to  provide  against  3 
dearth,  the  Bridge  House  had  been  filled  with 
grain  from  foreign  parts  for  the  use  of  the 
city,  and  that  therefore  '  they  could  with  no 
convenience  spare  the  same.'  Sir  John  was 
then  told,  that  '  he  should  hear  more  to  his 
dislike'  for  this  refusal.  He  replied,  that  if 
they  did  procure  any  letters  for  tlie  Bridge 
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House,  '  he  doubted  not  but  to  answer  them 
to  their  lordships'  ;of  a  privy  council)  good 
accepiancc.' 

When  the  queen,  intending  to  take  the 
recorder.  Sir  John  Crookc,  into  her  service, 
desired  tlie  lord  mayor  to  return  her  the  names 
ot'  the  persons  intended  to  be  put  in  nomina- 
tion for  that  office,  the  citizens,  alarmed  at  so 
extraordinary  a  proceeding,  and  fearing  it 
might  affect  their  privileges,  nominated  only 
one  person  ;  and  this  act  was  so  ably  and 
tirmly  vindicated  by  Sir  John  Spencer,  that 
the  queen  never  made  the  alteration  she 
proposed. 

Mr.  Bayly  of  Epsom. 

In  17S2,  it  was  proposed  in  several  counties 
of  Engl.tnd,  to  raise  a  subscription  in  each 
sufficient  to  add  a  ship  of  the  line  to  the  Bri- 
tish navy  Among  the  contributors  to  this 
patriotic  measure  was  Nathaniel  Bayly,  Esq., 
of  Epsom,  who  sent  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  with  the  following  letter,  to  —  Mid- 
dleton,  Esq.,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Suffolk. 
The  letter  was  dated  September  26,  1782  : — 

'  SiK, — After  returning  you  my  thanks  for 
the  trouble  you  are  taking  to  procure  an  ade- 
quate subscription  in  the  county  of  Suffolk 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  adding  a  ship  of 
the  line  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  give  me 
leave  to  beg  that  you  will  subscribe  a  hundred 
guineas  thereto  for  me.  Having  no  estate  or 
interest  in  your  county,  (more  than  in  com- 
mon with  every  EngHshman  who  may  think 
himself,  as  1  do,  deeply  interested  in  every 
place  and  part  of  the  British  empire,  1  is  the 
reason  that  I  did  not  offer  you  my  mite 
.sooner  ;  but  hearing  that  the  subscription  is 
not  yet  completed,  and  hoping  that  in  so 
liberal  a  nation  there  may  be  many  persons 
disposed  to  contribute  in  the  same  manner, 
without  regard  to  local  interest,  particularly 
in  London  and  other  great  cities,  which  have 
ever  been  remarkable  for  their  liberality.  So 
that  I  doubt  not  if  other  subscriptions  are 
set  on  foot,  they  will  meet  with  the  greatest 
encouragement  in  the  same  way  ;  for  I  assure 
you,  sir,  and  hereby  pledge  myself  to  give  the 
.same  sum,  not  only  to  each  of  the  twelve 
counties  you  have  promised,  but  to  every 
other  county  and  city  m  which  subscriptions 
.shall  be  opened  for  the  like  good  purpose 
throughout  our  three  kingdoms. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sec. 

'  Nathaniel  Bavlv.' 


Hampden. 


The  name  of  Hampden  is  dear  to  ever>' 
English  patriot ;  his  love  of  country  was  un- 
tainted by  selti.-hness  ;  his  resistance  to  autho- 
rity unstained  by  crime  ;  he  pleaded  and  re- 
monstrated against  the  encroachments  of 
power,  until  pleading  and  remonstrance  were 
disregarded  ;  and  he  only  resorted  to  arms 
when  the  liberties  of  his  country'  were  so  en- 
dangered, as  tp  render  it  criminal  to  remain 
any  longer  passive. 


John  Hampden  was  descended  from  one  of 
the  most  ancient  families  in  Buckinghamshire. 
When  he  h.id  attained  his  thirtieth  year  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  his  native  county  in 
parliament,  an  event  which  roused  to  exer- 
tion those  principles  of  virtue  and  patriotism 
which  seemed  latent  in  his  character.  He 
was  consulted  by  the  leading  members  of  par- 
liament in  all  the  important  points  of  opposi- 
tion. It  was  Hampden's  peculiar  talent  to 
act  pov.-erfully  when  he  seemed  most  dis- 
engaged. He  made  no  public  figure,  how- 
ever, till  1636,  when  he  became  universally 
known  by  a  solemn  trial  at  the  King's  Bench, 
on  his  refusing  to  pay  the  ship-money.  He 
carried  himself,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  through 
this  whole  suit  with  such  singular  temper  and 
modesty,  that  he  obtained  more  credit  and 
advantage  by  losing  it,  than  the  king  did  ser- 
vice by  gaining  it.  The  infamous  judgment 
given  by  the  judges  on  this  cause,  only  roused 
the  nation  to  a  more  serious  attention  to  the 
conduct  .and  views  of  the  court ;  and  encou- 
r.iged  those  men  of  genius  and  abilities  who 
laid  the  grounds  for  the  succeeding  revolu- 
tion, to  concert  measures  how  to  improve,  to 
an  effectual  height,  the  growing  discontent. 

From  this  time  Hampden  soon  grew  to  be 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  nation, 
and  a  leading  member  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. '  The  eyes  of  all  men,'  says  Clarendon, 
'were  fixed  upon  him  as  xhf^  pater  patricg ; 
and  the  pilot  that  must  steer  the  ves.sel  through 
the  tempests  and  rocks  which  threatened  it.' 

Now  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  important 
scheme  of  abridging  the  power  of  the  court, 
and  reforming  the  government  of  the  country, 
he  totally  discarded  the  levities  of  his  youth, 
and  became  remarkable  for  the  sobriety  and 
strictness  of  his  manners  :  which,  still  retain- 
ing his  natural  vivacity  of  temper,  he  embel- 
lished with  an  affable,  cheerful,  and  polished 
behaviour  in  the  parliament  of  1640,  an  event 
which  had  been  long  and  impatiently  expected 
by  the  people,  and  to  which  the  indefatigable 
industrj',  activity,  and  abilities  of  H.ompden 
had  in  a  good  measure  conduced.  He  was 
one  of  the  chief  directors  of  the  anti-court 
party  ;  and  especially  trusted  in  the  business 
of  watching  the  king's  conduct  in  Scotland, 
and  preventing  the  Scots  being  seduced  from 
the  interests  of  Hberty,  by  the  cabals  and 
cajolements  of  the  court.  His  art  of  directing 
the  understanding  and  governing  the  inclina- 
tions of  men,  being  such,  in  all  the  transac- 
tions between  the  two  nations,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  parliament  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  that  people.  When  the 
quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  parliament 
came  to  hostilities,  he  accepted  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  foot  under  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  opened  the  war, 
by  an  action  at  a  place  called  Brill,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. As  the  sagacity  and  intrepidity 
of  his  conduct  in  the  character  of  a  .senator 
had  rendered  him  so  much  the  object  of  the 
king's  indignation  as  to  be  one  of  the  six 
members  marked  for  particular  vengeance,  so 
his  activity  and  braverj'  in  the  field,  and  his 
wise  and  spirited  counsels  on  the  operations 
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of  the  war,  rendered  liim  so  formidable  a  rival 
of  E<i<;ex,  that  it  was  thought,  had  he  lived,  his 
party,  who  were  ^t  this  time  highly  inccn*;d 
at  that  general's  conduct,  would  have  taken 
the  command  from  him,  and  given  it  to 
Hampden. 

Clarendon  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  this 
eminent  personage  ;  but  though  marked  witli 
those  partial  lines  which  distinguished  the 
hand  of  this  historian,  it  is  the  testimony  of 
an  enemy  to  virtues  possessed  only  by  the 
foremost  rank  of  men.  All  the  talents  and 
virtues  which  render  private  life  useful, 
amiable,  and  respectable,  were  united  in 
Hampden,  in  the  highest  degree,  with  those 
excellencies  which  guide  the  jarring  opinions 
of  popular  counsels  to  determine  points  : 
and,  whilst  he  penetrated  into  the  most 
secret  designs  of  other  men,  he  never  dis- 
covered more  of  his  own  inclinations  than  was 
necessarj'  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  In  debate, 
he  v.'as  so  much  a  master,  that,  joining  the 
art  of  Socrates  with  the  graces  of  Cicero,  he 
fi.xed  his  own  opinion  under  the  modest  guise 
of  desiring  to  improve  by  that  of  others; 
and,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  disputes,  left  a 
pleasing  impression,  which  prejudiced  his 
antagonist  in  his  favour,  even  when  he  had 
not  convinced  or  altered  his  judgment.  His 
behaviour  was  so  generally  uniform,  and  un- 
affectedly affable,  and  his  conver.sation  so 
enlivened  by  his  vivacity,  so  seasoned  by  his 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and  so  well 
applied  to  the  genius,  humour,  and  preju- 
dices of  those  he  conversed  with,  that  his 
talents,  to  gain  popularity,  were  absolute. 
With  ciualities  of  this  high  nature,  he  pos- 
sessed in  council  penetration  and  discern- 
ment, with  a  sagacity  on  which  no  one  could 
impose,  an  industry  and  vigilance  which 
were  indefatigable  v.'ith  the  entire  command 
of  his  passions  and  affections,  an  advantage 
which  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over 
less  regulated  minds.  Whilst  there  were  any 
hopes  that  the  administration  of  the  country 
could  be  corrected,  without  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  constitution,  Hampden  chose, 
before  other  preferment,  the  superintendence 
of  the  jjrince's  mind,  aiming  to  correct  the 
source  from  whence  the  happiness  or  misfor- 
tunes of  the  empire,  if  the  Government  con- 
tinued monarchical,  must  flow :  but  the 
.".version  which  the  king  discovered  to  those 
regulations  which  were  necessary  to  .secure 
the  freedom  of  the  constitution  from  any 
future  attempt  of  the  crown,  with  the  schemes 
he  had  entered  on  to  punish  the  authors  of 
reformation,  and  rescind  his  concessions,  de- 
termined the  conduct  of  Hampden.  Con- 
vinced that  Charles's  afi'ections  and  imder- 
standing  were  too  corrupt  to  be  trusted  with 
power  in  any  degree,  he  sought  the  abolition 
of  monarchy,  as  the  only  cure  to  national 
grievances,  warmly  opposing  all  overtures  for 
treaties,  as  dangerous  snares,  or  any  other 
expedient  than  conquest  for  accommodation. 

This  virtuous  patriot  was  shot  in  the 
shoulder  by  a  brace  of  bullets  on  Chalgrove 
field  in  the  year  1642,  and  after  lingering  six 
days,  expired  in  exquisite  pain.      The  king 


on  hearing  of  Hampden  being  wounded, 
though  he  was  then  in  arms  against  him, 
immediately  sent  his  own  physician  to  attend 
him,  and  expressed  his  consciousness  of  his 
integrity,  and  the  regret  he  felt  at  his  severe 
wound. 

In  such  respect  is  the  memory  of  Hampden 
still  held  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  that 
some  years  ago  one  of  his  descendants  being 
deficient  in  an  amount  of  public  money,  he 
was  exonerated  from  the  debt  due  to  Govern- 
ment by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  particularly 
expressing  that  it  was  for  the  services  which 
his  illustrious  ancestor  had  rendered  to  the 
country,  that  this  mark  of  favour  was  shown 
to  him. 


.Loyal  Subscriptions  of  1745. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  large  subscrip- 
tion which  was  entered  into  f  )r  the  support  of 
the  government,  was  filled  with  unexampled 
expedition.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  congratu- 
lating his  royal  master,  George  t'ne  Second, 
on  such  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  affections 
of  his  .subjects,  his  majesty  replied,  in  his 
broken  English,  '  My  good  lord,  my  peoples 
be  my  wife  ;  though  they  quarrel  with  me 
themselves,  they  will  not  sufler  others  to 
do  it.' 


The  Rat  in  the  Statue. 

Hoen  Thong,  the  Emperor  of  China,  was 
sitting  one  day  in  the  gardens  of  Pekin  with 
his  favourite  counsellor  Ti  Chi.  They  talked 
of  the  long  glories  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  pre- 
sent era  ;  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  government.  'Ti  Chi,'  said 
the  emperor,  '  what  is  most  to  be  feared  in  a 
government';''  '  In  my  opinion,  .sire,'  replied 
the  counsellor,  '  nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  what  they  call  the  '  '  Rat  hi  ihc  Statue. '  " 
The  emperor  not  understanding  the  allegorj", 
Ti  Chi  explained  it  to  him.  '  Vou  know, 
sire,'  said  he,  '  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  erect  statues  to  the  genius  of  the  place  ; 
these  statues  are  of  wood,  IwlhrM  within,  and 
painted  without.  If  a  i-at  gets  into  one  of 
them,  one  does  not  know  how  to  get  him  out 
One  dares  not  make  use  of  lire,  for  fear  of 
burning  the  mood;  one  cannot  dip  it  in 
water,  for  fear  of  washing  off  the  colours ; 
so  that  the  regard  one  has  for  the  statue, 
.saves  the  rat  that  has  got  into  it.  Such,  sire, 
are  in  every  government,  those  who,  icithoiit 
virtue  or  vterit,  liave  gained  the  /aTOiir 
0/  tlietr  firinee.  Tliey  ruin  everytliing ; 
one  .sees  it,  one  laments  it,  but  one  docs  not 
know  how  to  remedy  it.' 


Sir  Jerome  Bowes. 

Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  who  was  proud  of  being 
the  guardian  of  his  sovereign's  .and  his 
country's  honour,  was  sent  to  Moscow  as 
ambassador  from   Queen    Elizabeth    to    the 
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TCniperor  Ian  Vasilovich.  On  entering  the 
presence  chamber,  he  was  desired  by  the 
emperor  to  take  his  seat  at  ten  paces  distance, 
and  send  to  him  her  majesty's  letter  and 
present.  Sir  Jerome  thinking  this  unreason- 
able, stepped  ?or\vard  towards  the  emperor, 
but  was  uitercepted  by  the  chancellor,  who 
wished  to  take  the  letters.  The  ambassador 
said,  that  '  her  majesty  had  directed  no 
letters  to  him,'  and  so  went  forward,  and  de- 
livered them  himself  into  the  emperor's  own 
hands. 

In  the  course  of  his  mission,  Sir  Jerome 
.standing  up  boldly  for  his  country,  offended 
the  emperor,  who  with  a  stem  and  angry 
countenance  told  him,  "  that  h.':  did  not 
reckon  the  Queen  of  England  to  be  his 
fellow.'  Sir  Jerome  disliking  such  speeches, 
and  unwilling  to  suffer  this  autocrat  to  .speak 
lightly  of  the  honour  and  greatness  of  her 
majesty,  boldly  told  him  to  his  face,  "  that 
the  queen,  his  mistress,  was  as  great  as  any 
prince  in  Christendom,  equal  to  liim  that 
thought  himself  the  greatest,  and  well  able  to 
defend  herself  against  the  malice  of  any 
whomsoever.'  The  emperor  on  this  was  so 
enraged,  that  he  declared,  'if he  were  not 
an  ambassador,  he  would  throv/  him  out  of 
doors.'  Sir  Jerome  replied  coolly,  '  that  he 
was  in  his  power,  but  he  had  a  mistress  who 
would  revenge  any  injury  done  to  him.' 
The  emperor  unable  to  bear  it  longer,  bade 
him  get  home  ;  when  Sir  Jerome,  '  with  no 
more  reverence  than  such  usage  required, 
saluted  the  emperor  and  departed.' 

No  sooner  was  the  ambassador  gone,  and 
the  emperor's  rage  somewhat  abated,  than 
'  he  commended  the  ambassador  before  his 
council,  because  he  would  not  endure  one  ill 
word  to  be  spoken  agamst  his  mistress,  and 
therewithal  wished  himself  to  have  such  a 
servant.'  After  this.  Sir  Jerome  was  treated 
with  such  high  distinction,  and  obtained  such 
great  privileges  fur  the  English  nation,  that 
ian  \'asilovich  was  henceforth  named  by  his 
enemies,  '  the  English  Emperor." 


Alexander,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

So  deeply  was  the  love  of  his  countrj-  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  Ale.xander,  the 
Roman  emperor,  that  he  is  said  never  to 
have  given  any  public  office  out  of  favour  or 
friendship  ;  but  to  have  employed  such  only 
as  were,  both  by  himself  and  the  senate, 
judged  the  best  qualified  for  the  discharge  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  He  preferred  one 
to  the  command  of  the  guards,  who  had  re- 
tired into  the  country  on  purpose  to  avoid 
that  office,  .saying,  that  with  him,  the  de- 
clining such  honourable  employments  was 
the  best  recommendation  to  them.  He  would 
not  suffer  any  pu'oiic  employments  to  be 
sold,  saying,  '  He  w'no  buys,  must  sell  in  his 
turn;  audit  would  be  unjust  to  punish  one 
for  selling,  after  he  has  been  .suffered  to  buy.' 
He  never  pardoned  any  cri.me  committed 
against  the  public  ;  but  suffered  no  one  to 
be  condemned,  till  his  cause  was  thoroughly 


heard,  and  his  offence  evidently  proved.  He 
was  an  irreconcilable  enemy  lu  such  as  were 
convicted  of  having  plundered  the  provinces, 
and  oppressed  the  people  committed  to  their 
care.  These  he  never  spared,  though  his 
friend.s,  favourites,  and  kinsmen  ;  but  sen- 
tenced them  to  death,  and  caused  them  to  be 
executed  like  common  malefactors,  notwith- 
standing their  quality  or  former  services. 


Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

No  man  ever  died  in  Florence,  or  in  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy,  with  .a  higher  reput?.- 
tion,  or  was  more  lamented  by  his  country, 
than  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Not  only  his 
fellow  citizens,  but  all  the  princes  in  Italy, 
were  so  sensibly  affected  by  his  death,  that 
there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  send 
ambassadors  to  Florence,  to  testify  their 
grief,  and  to  condole  with  the  republic  on  so 
great  a  loss.  That  they  had  just  reasons  for 
these  demonstrations  of  sorrow,  was  soon 
fully  manifested  ;  for  immediately  after  his 
decease,  such  a  flame  of  discord  was  kindled 
as  has  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  Italy  ever 
since.  As  a  patron  of  the  arts,  Lorenzo  was 
as  much  distinguished  as  he  v/as  for  his 
patriotism.  He  restored  the  academy  of 
Pisa,  founded  another  at  Florence,  and 
formed  a  noble  gallerj'  and  garden.  Well, 
therefore,  did  he  merit  the  title  of  '  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent.' 


Corsica. 

'  I  defy,'  said  the  brave  General  Paoli, 
'  Rome,  Sparta,  or  Thebes,  to  show  me  thirty 
years  of  such  patriotism  as  Corsica  can 
boast.'  This  little  island  has  experienced 
more  vicissitudes,  and  been  subjected  to  a 
greater  variety  of  masters,  than  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  Different  states  have  held 
it  in  subjection  by  turns,  just  as  their  power 
predominated  over  that  of  their  neighbours. 
IJuring  the  prosperity  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Corsica  owned  them  for  its  lords  ;  afterwards 
it  passed  successively  to  the  Romans,  and  to 
their  conquerors,  the  barbarians  from  the 
north  ;  then  to  the  Saracens ;  afterwards  to 
the  Pope,  who  made  a  transfer  of  it  to  tlie 
Pisans ;  and  lastly  it  was  wrested  from  them 
by  their  more  powerful  neighbours  and  com- 
petitors, the  Genoese ;  who,  after  some 
severe  struggles,  attended  with  varied  suc- 
cesses, became,  in  1354,  its  complete  and  un- 
disputed sovereigns. 

The  despotism  of  the  Genoese  made  all  the 
former  durance  and  suffering  of  the  Corsicans 
appear  light  and  trivial.  The  yoke  was,  how- 
ever, too  formidable  to  be  easily  broken ;  until, 
unable  to  bear  longer  their  oppressions,  they 
revolted  in  formidable  numbers  in  1729,  and 
obtained  .several  successes  over  the  Genoese. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  protracted  contest, 
that  Theodore  de  Newhoff  was  elected  king  ; 
but  after  a  short  and  unhappy  reign,  he  re- 
signed  the   office.     The   Corsicans  still  con- 
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tinned  to  Struggle,  under  ttieir  own  patriot 
leaders,  to  emancipate  their  country,  when,  in 
1755,  Pascal  Paoli,  then  a  student  at  Naples, 
was  raised  to  the  chief  command.  Nothing 
could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
Pascal,  than  this  voluntary  and  striking  testi- 
mony of  the  good  opinion  and  attachment  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  born  ; 
and,  impressed  with  the  generous  ambition  of 
serving  his  country,  by  asserting  its  liberties, 
he  resolved  to  comply  with  the  honourable 
proposal  which  had  been  made  to  him.  His 
resolution  on  this  occasion  w'as  not  the  rash 
impulse  of  the  moment,  induced  by  the  pros- 
pect, fascinating  at  all  times  to  the  mind  of 
youth,  of  eminence  and  fame  ;  it  was  the  re- 
luctant determination  of  genuine  patriotism, 
in  which  his  diffidence  and  fear  were  forcibly 
overcome  by  the  imperious  calls  of  public 
duty.  Of  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking  in 
which  he  was  about  to  embark,  and  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  attending  it,  he  was 
by  no  means  insensible  ;  but,  considering  his 
abilities,  whatever  they  might  be,  as  the  right- 
ful property  of  his  country,  he  nobly  deter- 
mined to  make  everj^  necessary  sacrifice  of  a 
personal  nature,  to  advance  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  its  welfare  and  prosperity.  This  resolu- 
tion was  highly  pleasing  to  his  venerable 
father.  He  viewed  with  feelings  of  parental 
exultation,  the  obedience  of  his  .son  to  the 
calls  of  his  oppressed  country  ;  and  a  ray  of 
patriotic  hope  beamed  in  his  countenance, 
when  he  beheld  him  about  to  embark,  in  all 
the  fire  of  youth,  in  the  great  cause  to  which 
he  had  himself  devoted  many  of  the  best 
years  of  his  protracted  life.  When  on  the  eve 
of  bidding  a  last  adieu  to  his  son,  the  vene- 
rable sire,  agitated  by  a  crowd  of  contending 
feelings,  addressed  him  in  the  following  affec- 
tionate language:  'iSIyson,  I  may  possibly 
never  see  you  more  ;  but  in  my  mind  I  shall 
ever  be  present  with  you.  Your  design  is  a 
great  and  a  noble  one ;  and  1  doubt  not  but 
that  God  will  bless  you  in  it.  The  little  which 
remains  to  me  of  life,  I  will  allot  to  your 
cause,  in  offering  up  my  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations to  heaven  for  your  protection  and 
prosperity.' 

When  Paoli  landed  in  the  island,  all  was 
enthusiasm  and  hope.  His  appearance  seemed 
to  verify  every  eulogium  which  had  been 
passed  upon  his  character,  and  to  realize  every 
expectation  which  had  been  formed  upon  the 
report  of  his  talents.  His  dignified,  though 
modest  demeanour,  his  manly  aspect,  and 
general  firmness  and  energy  of  character, 
rendered  more  engaging  and  attractive  by  his 
amiable  temper,  and  affable  deportment  to- 
wards all  with  whom  he  conversed,  warmed 
all  hearts  with  admiration,  and  afforded  an 
auspicious  earnest  of  the  eminence  he  was 
ultimately  to  attain.  His  formal  appointment 
to  the  chief  command,  which  took  place  soon 
after  his  arrival,  was  announced  to  the  public 
in  a  proclamation  of  the  supreme  council, 
dated  at  St.  Antonio  of  the  White  House, 
July  15,  1755.  At  the  time  Paoli  was  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  island,  the  state 
of  its  affairs,    and  the  general  condition  of 


its  inhabitants,  were  most  disorderly  and 
wTetched,  and  required  the  most  prompt  ex- 
ertions of  the  great  powers  of  his  genius  to 
regulate  and  reform  them.  The  Genoese, 
notwithstanding  every  c.\ertion  to  expel  them, 
were  still  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country ;  and  there  was  a  total  want  of  that 
discipline  and  subordination  among  the  Cor- 
sican  troops,  and  of  that  harmony  and  confi- 
dence among  their  leaders,  so  essentially 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  act  with  vigour 
and  effect  ;  and  they  were  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  money, 
requisite  to  prosecute  a  successful  warfare 
against  so  determined  and  vindictive  a  foe  as 
they  had  to  contend  with. 

Paoli  was,  however,  soon  enabled  to  drive 
the  Genoese  from  all  the  interior  districts,  and 
to  confine  them  to  the  maritime  towns.  The 
people  under  the  command  of  Paoli,  had  now 
become  tolerably  united,  and  cordially  co- 
operated with  the  ruling  powers.  Strong 
measures  were  therefore  adopted  to  hara.ss 
the  enemy,  and  a  spirited  manifesto  was  pub- 
lished, inviting  the  Corsicans  to  come  for- 
ward, and  to  exert  their  utmost  power  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  bondage 
under  which  they  had  so  long  groaned.  The 
Genoe.se  became  alarmed,  well  knowing,  by 
dear-bought  experience,  the  courage  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  islanders,  and  beholding,  with 
trepidation  and  alarm,  the  increased  energies 
with  which  they  had  been  inspired  by  the  wise 
counsels  and  animating  example  of  their 
patriotic  leader.  The  Genoese  sought  to 
negociatc,  but  Paoli  and  his  brave  associates 
in  arms  resolved  never  to  make  peace,  until 
the  Genoese  should  recognise  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  Corsica.  All  pro.spect 
of  negociation  being  thus  broken  off,  the 
affairs  of  the  Corsican  patriots  assumed  a 
most  serious  aspect.  They  presented  me- 
morials to  the  sovereigns  of  Kuropc,  in  the 
hopes  that  some  one  would  interfere  in  their 
behalf;  but 

'  Truths  would  you  teach,  and  save  a  sinking 
laud. 

All  hear,  none  aid  J'ou,  and  few  under- 
stand ;' 

and  the  Corsicans,  instead  of  support,  found 
that  France  had  agreed  by  treaty  to  assist 
Genoa  with  .six  battalions,  to  garrison  the 
towns  they  still  held  in  I'orsica.  During  the 
four  years  for  which  this  treaty  was  to  remain 
in  force,  Paoli  confined  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  such  regulations  as  were  necessarj'to 
preserve  the  country  from  being  harassed  and 
plundered  by  these  auxiliaries  :  and  the  only 
military  operation  of  consequence  which  took 
place  in  this  interval,  was  an  attack  upon  the 
small  island  of  Capraja,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corsica,  then  in  the  posses.sion  of  the 
Genoese  ;  which,  after  a  vigorous  assault,  was 
carried  by  the  patriots,  in  the  month  of 
iMay,  1767. 

When  Paoli  and  his  followers  were  anxiously 
waiting  the  expiration  of  the  term  during 
which  the  Genoese  were  to  receive  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  forces  sent  to  the  island, 
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an  event  happened,  which  threw  a  dark  cloud 
over  this  devoted  country'  and  its  brave  de- 
fenders, and  excited  the  indignation  of  everj' 
considerate  man  in  Europe.  The  repubhc, 
beholding  the  unyielding  constancy  with  which 
the  Corsicans  maintained  their  cause,  and 
reflecting  upon  the  immense  expenses  of  the 
contest  they  were  carrying  on  against  them, 
entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  French 
court  to  transfer  the  island  ;  and  actually  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  whereby  they  transferred  to 
them  all  their  claims,  such  as  they  were,  to  its 
possession  and  sovereignty.  As  a  preliminarj' 
step  in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  the  towns 
then  garrisoned  by  the  French  troops,  were  to 
be  considered  as  ceded  to  France  ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  island  was  to  be  recovered 
from  Paoli  by  the  French  themselves,  either  by 
negociation  or  by  force.  The  French  minister, 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  was  certainly  very  ill- 
advised  in  this  unfortunate  bargain.  Notwith- 
.standing  the  lesson  which  the  fatal  experience 
of  the  Genoese  might  have  taught  him  to  the 
contrary,  he  appears  to  have  thought,  that  in 
the  hands  of  France,  the  conquest  or  subju- 
gation of  the  island  might  be  accomplished 
without  much  difficulty  ;  and  little  knowing 
the  firm  and  determined  character  of  genuine 
patriotism,  exerting  itself  in  the  defence  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  man,  he  made  overtures  to 
Paoli  to  forego  any  farther  opposition,  and  to 
suffer  the  French  government  to  take  quiet 
possession  of  their  purchased  territory.  To 
induce  his  compliance,  it  was  proposed  to  him, 
to  recognise  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief,  and  to  continue  to  him  that  rank  and 
authority,  with  this  only,  though  indeed 
essential,  difference,  that  he  was  to  hold  it 
imder  the  supreme  authority  of  the  French 
government.  But  Paoli  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  inveigled  into  the  toils  of  a  corrupt 
court.  He  rejected  its  proposal  with  becoming 
dignity  and  spirit,  declaring  that  '  the  rocks 
which  surrounded  him  should  melt  away,  ere 
he  would  betray  a  cause  which  he  held  in 
common  with  the  meanest  Corsican.'  Nego- 
ciations  having  thus  proved  ineffectual  to 
corrupt  this  Timoleon  of  modern  times,  the 
French  minister  found  he  must  have  recourse 
to  more  powerful  means  to  force  his  submis- 
sion. The  war  was  begun  by  the  PVench 
troops  already  in  the  island,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Count  de  Marbeuf ;  but  as  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  this  force  was  too  small 
and  insignificant  to  prosecute  any  oflTensive 
operations  of  consequence,  a  reinforcement, 
consisting  of  about  five  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  the  Marquess  de  Chauvelin, 
was  sent  to  its  assistance.  These  troops 
landed  at  Eastia,  flushed  with  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  victory,  con-sidering  it  impossi- 
ble that  so  disorderly  and  ill-accoutred  an 
army  as  that  of  Paoli  appeared  to  them,  could 
long  hold  out  against  so  numerous  and  well 
disciplined  a  body  as  themselves.  The  event, 
however,  proved  that  they  were  mistaken. 
In  their  first  attack,  indeed,  they  proved 
successful,  and  forced  their  enemies  to  re- 
linquish the  entrenchment,  which  they  had 
formed  on  the  heights  of  Croce,  Maillebois,  and 


St.  Antonio  ;  but  being  too  highly  elated  with 
this  advantage,  they  pursued  their  career  with 
too  little  circumspection,  and  fell  into  a  snare, 
which  Paoli,  who  had  withdrawn  his  troops  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Guolo,  had  laid  for  them. 
They  were  suddenly  attacked  by  five  or  six 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Clement 
Paoli.  the  brother  of  Pascal,  and  routed  in  all 
directions.  Paoli  immediatelj'  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Bor^o,  a  strong  position  of  which 
the  French  army  had  obtained  possession  in 
their  first  successes,  and  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  the  command  of  M.  de  Lude. 
Having  no  artillerj-,  their  menaces  were  re- 
garded as  impotent  by  their  enemies,  and 
treated  with  ridicule.  The  Corsican^,  however, 
invested  the  place  on  the  5th  of  December, 
and  blockaded  De  Lude  and  his  troops  so 
completely,  as  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  him  and  the  main  body,  and  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  supplies  of  water  for  himself 
and  his  men.  At  length  his  situation  became 
so  desperate,  that  !\I.  de  Chauvelin  conceived 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  whole 
army  to  endeavour  to  relieve  him.  Accord- 
ingly an  ill-conducted  attack  was  made  on  the 
Corsicans,  which  terminated  in  their  complete 
success.  The  French  forces  were  driven  back 
with  the  loss  of  about  three  hundred  men,  and 
De  Lude  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  with  all 
the  infantry,  the  colours  of  the  royal  legion, 
and  four  pieces  of  artillery,  while  the  victori- 
ous Corsicans  had  not  to  lament  the  loss  of 
one  man  in  any  part  of  the  engagement. 
After  this  signal  defeat,  in  which  Paoli  and 
his  brave  countrj'men  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  'M.  de  Chauvelin  retreated  in 
consternation  to  Bastia,  leaving  his  conquerors 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  field  they  had  so 
nobly  won.  The  French  commander  soon 
afterwards  returned  home  in  disgrace,  and 
]Marbeuf  succeeded  him/r^i  tcinj>07-c.  A  su.s- 
pension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon  between  the 
new  commander  and  Paoli  ;  but  Dumourier, 
who  served  in  the  French  army  as  adjutant- 
general,  being  at  variance  with  Marbeuf, 
determined  not  to  remain  idle  Under  pre- 
tence that  the  Corsicans  in  opposition  to  Paoli, 
were  not  included  in  this  treaty,  he  intrigued 
with  several  of  the  principal  families  among 
them,  agreed  to  carry  on  the  war  at  their 
head,  and  actually  as.saulted  the  post  of  Isola 
Rossa,  and  took  the  tower  of  Giralette  by 
storm.  This  impotent  warfare  was,  however, 
soon  terminated  ;  and  the  Corsican  patriots 
had  leisure  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  opera- 
tions of  greater  consequence.  Elated  by 
their  late  successes,  and  willing  to  a\ail  them- 
.selves  of  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
the  consternation  of  their  invaders  offered  for 
the  purpose,  they  entered  into  a  regular  and 
systematic  conspiracy,  to  destroy  or  utterly  to 
expel  them  from  the  island.  All  the  quarters 
occupied  by  the  French  were  to  be  assaulted  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  si.x  battalions  that 
wintered  in  Oletta  were  to  be  murdered  by 
their  hosts.  This  massacre  did  not  take  place, 
but  the  general  attack  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion. A  battalion  of  the  regiment  of  La  Mark 
was  surprised  and  cut  off  in  the  Patrimonio. 
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Reprisals  ensued,  and  the  war  again  broke 
out  with  increased  violence. 

Favourable  as  was  the  termination  of  this 
campaign  to  Paoli  and  his  followers,  they 
were  too  soon  convinced  that  their  victory 
had  not  secured  them  any  lasting  advantages. 
They  found  that  France  had  sent  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty  battalions  and  two  legions, 
inider  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Vaux, 
whose  military  talents  and  resolution  Paoli 
well  knew  how  to  estimate.  Desperate  as  the 
affairs  of  the  islanders  had  now  become,  they 
did  not  despair^  but  appeared  animated  with 
life  and  vigour,  proportioned  to  the  emergency, 
and  determined  to  grasp  the  darling  form  of 
liberty,  while  life  or  hope  remahied.  To  the 
formidable  armament  of  their  enemies,  they 
opposed  a  firm,  undaunted  front,  tenaciously 
defending,  and  as  they  retreated,  dearly 
.selling  every  inch  of  ground  to  their  foes 
These  foes  were,  however,  too  numerous  and  too 
formidable  ;  and  Paoli  and  his  brave  associates, 
after  prosecuting  the  struggle  for  some  time, 
even  when  it  became  hopeless,  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  country  to  its  unprincipled 
spoilers. 

A  Corsican  Serjeant,  who  fell  in  one  of  the 
desperate  actions  against  the  Genoese,  when 
dying,  wrote  to  Paoli  thus  :  '  I  salute  you. 
Take  care  of  my  aged  father.  In  two  hours 
I  shall  be  with  the  rest  who  have  bravely  died 
for  their  country.' 

Paoli. 

The  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
General  Paoli,  to  his  brother  at  Leghorn,  ex- 
hibits the  patriotic  character  of  that  great 
man.  '  My  dear  brother,  I  have  ventured  to 
acquaint  you  by  one  of  our  friends,  that  we 
expect  this  night  to  settle  the  method  of  our 
embarkation.  We  are  here  to  the  num.ber  of 
five  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  four  thousand  of  the  French  army. 
Our  general  never  showed  himself  greater 
than  in  the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  ;  he  ani- 
mates us  by  his  example,  and  consoles  us  by 
his  discourse  continually.  Yesterday  he 
ascended  a  small  eminence  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp,  and  delivered  the  speech  which  I 
have  inclosed.  We  have  resolved  to  die  with 
our  arms  in  our  hands,  if  we  do  not  .succeed 
in  escaping  to  .some  other  place,  where  we 
hope  to  wait  until  a  change  of  circumstances 
revives  our  expectation.s,  and  again  restore 
us  to  our  country. 

Paoli'.s  Srnr.cH. 
'At  length,  my  brave  companions,  we  are 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  That  dreadful 
event,  wliich  neither  a  war  of  fliirty  years, 
the  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Genoese,  nor  the 
forces  of  different  European  powers,  could 
bring  about,  is  now  produced  by  the  effect  of 
gold  alone  !  Our  imfortunate  countrymen, 
deceived  and  led  away  by  their  corrupted 
chiefs,  are  even  going  themselves  to  embrace 
those  chains  which  are  forging  for  them  !  Our 
once  happy  constitution  is  overthrown  !  Most 
of  ourfrlendsare  either.slain  or  made  prisoners  ! 


and  for  us,  who  have  liad  the  misfortune  to 
see  and  weep  over  the  ruins  of  our  country, 
what  remains  ?  Nothing  but  a  sad  alternative, 
death  or  slavery  !  Can  any  of  you,  to  lengthen 
out  a  short  life  of  wretchedness,  become  slaves 
to  injustice  and  oppression  ?  Alas  !  my  dear 
friends,  let  us  reject  with  scorn  that  shameful 
thought.  As  neither  the  gold  nor  the  splendid 
offers  of  France,  have  had  power  to  tempt  me 
to  dishonour,  I  trust  the  success  of  their  arms 
has  not  made  me  contemptible.  After  the 
reputation  of  having  conquered,  there  is 
nothing  more  estimable  than  a  glorious  death  ! 
Let  us  then  lose  no  time  ;  but  either  force  our 
way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  ranks  of  our 
enemies,  and  in  a  distant  land  wait  for  happier 
times  to  avenge  our  country's  wrongs,  or 
terminate  our  honourable  career,  our  .short 
remains  of  life,  by  dying  gloriously  as  we 
h'ave  lived.' 

After  this,  the  brave  chief  embraced  the 
followers  of  his  fortune,  and  in  the  dead  of 
night,  having  fought  his  way  through  the 
French,  escaped  to  the  ruins  of  a  convent  on 
the  sea  shore,  where  he  concealed  himself  two 
days,  and  then  found  means  to  embark  on 
board  an  English  vessel  bound  to  Leghorn, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety.  His  entrance  into 
that  harbour  had  more  the  appearance  of  a 
victory  than  of  a  flight.  All  the  English 
ships  saluted  him  with  their  artillery,  and 
displayed  their  colours,  and  though  it  rained 
most  violently  when  he  landed,  the  people  of 
all  ranks  ran  in  crowds  towards  the  mole,  and 
received  the  brave  chief  with  the  greatest  ac- 
clamations of  joy. 


Patriot  Fathers. 

The  Castle  of  Corte,  in  possession  of  the 
Genoese,  was  besieged  with  great  vigour  by 
the  Cor.sicans,  commanded  by  (.Jaffori.  By  a 
strange  want  of  thought,  the  nurse  who  had 
the  care  of  Gaffori's  eldest  son,  then  an  infant, 
wandering  some  distance  from  the  camp,  was 
seen  by  the  Genoese,  who  making  a  sudden 
sally,  .seized  the  nurse  and  the  child,  and 
carried  them  into  the  castle.  This  circum- 
stance cast  a  great  damp  over  the  Corsican 
army,  and  the  Genoese  thought  they  might 
demand  any  terms  from  tJaffori,  while  they 
retained  .so  deara  pledge.  When  he  advanced 
with  his  cannon  against  the  castle,  they  held 
up  his  son  directly  over  that  part  of  the  wall 
.against  which  his  artillery  was  levelled.  The 
Corsicans  .stopped,  and  began  to  draw  back ; 
but  Gaftbri,  with  the  resolution  of  a  Roman, 
stood  at  their  head,  and  ordered  them  to 
continue  their  fire.  Fortunately  his  firmness 
was  not  broken  by  losing  his  child,  as  It 
escaped  unhurt. 

Gaffori,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war 
under  Paoli,  was  once  informed  that  a  band 
of  assassins  were  coming  against  him.  He 
went  out  and  met  them  with  serene  dignity, 
and  begging  that  they  would  hear  him,  if  but 
for  a  moment,  he  gave  them  so  pathetic  a 
picture  of  the  distresses  of  their  country,  and 
roused    them  to   such   a    dei;ree   against  the 
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authors  of  their  oppression,  that  the  assassins 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  implored  his 
forgiveness,  and  instantly  joined  his  banners. 
I  n  the  struggles  which  Corsica  made  to  shake 
olT  the  yoke  of  the  Genoese,  two  sons  of  Count 
Domenico  Rivarola  were  seized,  though  in  a 
Tuscan  vessel  with  a  British  passport,  and 
carried  to  Genoa.  The  republic  thought  this 
would  certainly  prevent  the  Count  from  con- 
tinuing with  the  patriots.  They  offered  to 
restore  him  his  possessions,  release  his  two 
sons,  and  make  him  general  of  the  Corsican 
troops  in  their  service,  if  he  would  desert  the 
patriot  army.  He  answered  with  resolution 
and  magnanimity  ;  '  No  :  my  sons  they  shall 
he  obliged  to  give  me  ;  and  all  their  other 
oilers  I  consider  as  nothing  in  comparison  of 
the  just  enterprise  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
and  in  which  1  will  persevere  while  I  have 
hfe.- 


Republic  of  San  Marino. 

When  Cardinal  Alberoni  was  Legate  of 
Romagna,  in  1740,  he  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  little  republic  of  San  Marino,  which  bor- 
dered on  his  government,  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Pope.  The  Cardinal  had  irrtrigued  so 
successfully  with  some  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants, that  the  day  was  fixed  on  which  these 
republicans  were  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  under  whose  protection  they  had 
put  themselves.  On  the  day  appointed, 
Alberoni  rode  up  the  mountain  with  his  suite, 
and  was  received  at  the  door  of  the  principal 
church  by  the  priests,  and  the  chief  inhabi- 
ta!Us  of  the  place.  He  was  conducted  to  his 
seat  imder  a  canopy  to  hear  high  mass  and  Te 
Dt'iiin  sung  ;  a  ceremony  usual  in  all  catholic 
countries  on  similar  occasions.  Unluckily, 
liowever,  for  the  views  of  Alberoni,  the  mass 
■jjgan,  as  was  usual  in  that  republic,  with  the 
ivord  Libertds.  This  word  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  who  began 
then  for  the  first  time  perhaps  to  recollect  tnat 
they  were  about  to  lose  the  thing  itself,  that 
they  fell  upon  the  Cardinal  and  his  attendants, 
drove  them  out  of  the  church,  and  made  them 
descend  the  very  steep  mountain  of  Marino 
with  rapidity  :  after  which  the  Popes  left 
the  inhabitants  to  their  old  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


militia  ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  horse  in  the 
whole  territory  of  the  republic  ;  as  indeed  may 
well  be  supposed,  for  the  only  way  of  arriving 
at  the  town  is  by  water,  excepting  a  narrow- 
path  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain, 
which  is  almost  impassable.  Gerisau  is  com- 
po.sed  entirely  of  scattered  houses  and  cot- 
tages of  a  very  neat  and  picturesque  appear- 
ance. Each  dwelling  is  provided  with  a  field 
or  small  garden.  The  inhabitants  are  much 
employed  in  preparing  silk  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  Basle.  This  little  republic  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  four  cantons  of  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Underwalden  ;  and  in  case 
of  war,  furnishes  its  quota  of  men.  To  the 
ambitious  politician,  who  judges  of  govern- 
ments by  extent  of  dominion  and  power,  such 
a  diminutive  republic,  thrown  into  an  obscure 
comer,  and  scarcely  known  out  of  its  own 
contracted  territory,  must  appear  unworthy  of 
notice  .  but  the  .-.mallest  spolof  earth  on  which 
true  civil  freedom  is  cultivated  and  flourishes, 
cannot  fail  to  interest  those  who  know  the 
real  value  of  liberty  and  independence,  and 
are  convinced  that  political  happiness  does 
not  consist  111  great  opulence  and  extensive 
empire. 


The  Barangi. 

Alexius  Comnenius  meaning  to  depose  Nice- 
phorus  Botoniates,  the  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, .sent  Caesar  Ducas  in  the  habit  of 
a  monk,  to  spy  how  the  city  was  defended. 
He  brought  word  back,  that  they  must  take 
heed  how  they  assaulted  one  particular  part 
v.hich  was  guarded  by  the  Barangi,  and  that 
to  tempt  them  by  bribery  was  impracticable  ; 
'  for,'  says  he,  '  these  battle-axe  men  adhering 
firmly  to  the  traditions  of  their  own  country, 
think  faith  to  their  leaders  to  be  their  portion 
of  inheritance.'  These  Harangi,  who  were, 
undoubtedly  Englishmen,  are  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  fled  their  country  when 
they  found  the  Normans  prevail. 


Freedom  of  the  Press. 

A  letter  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  giving  a 
ludicrous  account  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
Bourbon  family  ;  upon  which,  not  only  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  but  all  the  ambassadors 
belonging  to  that  family,  joined  in  a  memorial 
which  was  delivered  to  Lord  Weymouth,  in- 
.sisting  upon  condign  punishment  being  in- 
flicted upon  the  printer,  and  even  threatening 
us  as  a  nation  if  such  satisfaction  was  refused. 
To  this  the  secretary  of  state  answered  like  :i 
man  of  sense  and  spirit,  that  he  was  surprised 
the  ambassadors  could  be  so  ignorant  of  the 


The  Smallest  Republic. 

Amid  the  various  opinions  concerning  the 
different  modes  of  government,  it  is  not  uni- 
versally known  which  is  the  smallest  republic 
in  Europe.  It  is  the  village  of  Gerisau  in 
Switzerland,  which  is  situated  on  the  eastern 

branch  of  the  Lake  of  Schweitz,  at  the  foot  of  ]  constitution  of  this  country,  as  not  to  kno 
Mount  Rigi.  Its  territory  is  only  si.x  miles  in  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  government  to 
length  and  three  in  breadth  ;  situated  partly  punish  a  printer  in  the  way  their  excellencies 
on  a  small  neck  of  land  at  the  edge  of  the  ,  desired  ;  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  affront  of- 
lake,  and  partly  lying  upon  the  rapid  de-  ferred  to  their  sovereign  ;  that  the  English 
clivity  of  the  Rigi.  It  contains  about  1200  |  newspapers  took  liberties  with  their  own  king, 
inhabitants.  They  have  their  general  assembly  '  and  a  foreign  prince  had  no  great  cause  to  be 
of  burgesses,  their  landamman,  their  council  of  I  angry,  if  he  was  sometimes  treated  with  the 
regency,    their  courts  of  justice,    and    their  I  same  freedom,  since  the  laws  of  the  land  were 
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eqiially  the  shelter  of  the  offenders  in  both 
cases.  As  to  the  threats,  he  smiled  at  them  ; 
but  added,  that  if  what  the  printers  had  done, 
could  be  construed  into  a  libel,  the  attorney- 
genera!  should  be  spoken  to,  a  prosecution 
commenced,  and  such  damages  adjudged,  as  a 
jury  of  Englishmen  thought  equitable. 

Prince  Masserano,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
was  greatly  enraged  at  this  answer  of  Lord 
Weymouth's,  and  exclaimed,  '  What,  not 
punish  the  rascal  who  has  called  the.  King  of 
Spain  a.foolT  '  No,'  said  Lord  Weymouth, 
'  I  cannot,  for  these  very  printers  have  said 
the  same  of  our  king,  who  is  a  sensible  man  : 
and  when  brought  to  trial  by  our  course  of 
law,  ihcy  were  acquitted.' 


Erecting  Fortresses. 

When  the  Senate  of  Genoa  proposed  to  build 
a  fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  tranquillity,  and  to  protect  the  life 
of  Andrea  Dona,  which  was  in  danger,  this 
distinguished  patriot  opposed  the  measure 
very  violently,  saying,  '  that  Genoa  could 
never  preserve  its  liberty  by  mere  ramparts, 
and  by  a  garrison  ;  that  it  must  owe  that  in- 
estimable blessing  to  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  obedience  of  the  people. 
God  forbid,'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  remainder  of  my  life,  my 
country  should  be  rendered  obnoxious  to 
slavery  I  This  fortress,  which  some  of  you 
wish  to  build,  will  only  contribute  one  day 
or  other  to  reduce  the  republic  to  a  state  of 
servitude.' 


The  Quakers. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  principles  of  the 
Quakers  will  not  allow  them  to  sanction  war, 
much  less  contribute  to  its  support,  unless 
when  compelled,  yet  in  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
a  deputation  of  this  society  waited  on  Sir 
William  Yonge  and  Lord  Ligonier,  with  an 
offer  to  furnish,  at  their  own  expense,  to  the 
troops  employed  in  his  majesty's  service  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  the  north,  a  supply  of  woollen 
waistcoats,  to  be  worn  under  their  other  cloth- 
ing.    The  offer  was  accepted. 


Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar. 

When  the  Ijattle  of  Jena  had  decided  the 
fate  of  the  North  of  Germany,  the  French 
army,  headed  by  Napoleon,  marched  on 
Weimar.  The  grand  duke  was  at  lliat  time 
absent  with  the  army,  and  the  duchess  only 
remained  in  the  castle,  whither,  on  the 
approach  of  the  French,  the  poor  de.-icrted 
women,  children,  and  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
all  flocked  for  .safety.  The  gates  were  opened 
to  them,  and  the  grand  duchess  sheltered  and 
protected  them  with  the  kindness  of  a  mother. 
'Jn  Napoleon's  entry,  he  summoned  her  royal 
highness  to  abandon  the  castle  and  attend  him. 
She  refused,  and  an  order  for  the  pillage  of  the 
palace  and  town  was  instantly  issued.     The 


duchess  remained  firm,  and  determined,  if 
possible,  to  avert  this  fate  from  her  little 
capital.  Her  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, and  her  firmness  even  induced  Napoleon 
at  last  to  wait  on  her  in  person.  Her  noble 
deportment  and  energetic  pleadings  wrought 
upon  the  conqueror,  and  induced  him  to  with, 
draw  his  cruel  order.  The  grand  duchess 
underwent  the  severest  hardships  for  the 
accomplishment  of  her  admirable  purpose ; 
remaining  .shut  up  in  the  castle,  with  her 
helpless  subjects,  for  several  days,  almost 
without  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Pitt. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1789,  when  the 
nation  was  in  a  state  of  despondency  respect- 
ing the  health  of  his  late  venerable  majesty, 
George  the  Third,  and  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istration was  thought  extremely  probable,  it 
occurred  to  several  gentlemen  of  the  first 
respectability  in  the  city  of  London,  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  on  quitting  office,  would  be  in  a  situa- 
tion of  great  embarrassment,  not  imly  from 
some  debts  which  he  had  unavoidably  incurred, 
but  as  to  the  means  of  his  subsistence.  They 
fell  the  strong  impression,  in  which  the  nation 
participated,  of  his  great  virtues,  as  well  as  of 
his  eminent  talents  ;  and  they  were  sensible, 
in  common  with  the  major  part  of  their  coun- 
trymen, of  the  value  of  those  .services  to 
which  his  life  had  been  hitherto  devoted,  pj^r- 
ticularly  to  those  commercial  interests  'in 
which  they  were  deeply  concerned.  Under 
this  impression,  a  certain  number  of  merchants 
and  ship-owners  met,  and  resolved  to  raise  the 
sum  of  ^100,000,  to  be  presented  to  him  as  a 
free  gift— the  well-earned  reward  of  his  meri- 
torious exertions ;  each  subscriber  engaging 
never  to  divulge  the  name  of  himself,  or  of  any 
other  person  contributing,  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  known  to  any  one  except  themselves, 
who  the  contributors  were.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  engagement  of  secrecy,  was  a 
respectable  baronet,  who  was  deputed  to 
learn  from  a  friend  of  the  minister's,  in  what 
manner  the  token  of  esteem  and  gratitude  (as 
it  was  expressed)  could  be  presented  most 
acceptably  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Highly  flattering  as  the  offer  was,  and 
seasonable  as  the  act  would  have  been,  the 
friend  applied  to  entertained  doubts  of  Mr. 
Pllt  accepting  the  proffered  bounty,  and  there- 
fore thought  it  right  to  apprize  hi;n  of  the 
intention.  This  occasioned  a  long  discussion 
on  the  subject,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Pitt 
expressing  a  positive  and  fixed  determination 
to  decline  the  acceptance  of  this  liberal  and 
generous  offer ;  a  determination  that  nothlni; 
could  shake  ;  for  v.^lien  it  was  urged  that  it 
never  could  be  known  to  him  who  the  sub- 
scribers were,  and  they  were  men  whose  for- 
tunes put  them  out  of  all  probability  of  ever 
soliciting  the  smallest  favour  from  him,  his 
reply  was,  '  that  if  he  should,  at  any  future 
time  of  his  life,  return  to  office,  he  .should 
never  see  a  gentleman  from  the  city  without 
its  occurring  to  him  thai  he  might  be  one  of 
his  sub.scriliers.' 
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This  positive  diiteri»iiiation  was  commiini- 
cntod  to  the  baronet  before  alhided  to,  wliich 
put  an  end  to  the  measure  ;  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  conversing  abont  his  future 
plans,  remarked,  that  had  he  lost  his  situation 
in  the  ministry,  he  h.id  taken  a  li.xed  resolution 
to  return  to  the  bar,  and  to  apply  unremit- 
tingly to  that  profession,  in  order  to  e.vtricate 
himself  from  his  difficulties,  and  to  .secure,  as 
far  as  he  should  be  able,  the  means  of  future 
independence 


Judge  Philip. 

\\'hile  the  Sca/iose  man-of-war,  then  com- 
manded by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  was  lying  in 
Lcith  Roads,  a  man,  under  indentures  as  .an 
apprentice,  had  been  engaged  as  a  sailor  on 
board  that  ship.  On  a  petition  from  his 
master,  and  upon  production  of  the  indentures, 
Judge  Philip,  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
granted  a  warrant  to  bring  the  man  on  .shore 
to  be  examined.  A  messenger  went  on  board 
to  apprehend  him,  but  was  told  by  Captain 
Palhscr  that  he  considered  himself  as  only 
subject  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
that  he  would  not  suffer  the  man  to  go  on 
shore.  Upon  this,  the  messenger,  with  his 
blazon  upon  his  breast,  broke  his  rod  of  peace, 
and  reported  this  act  of  illegal  deforcement  to 
the  Admiralty  Court.  The  Judge  Philip  then 
granted  a  warrant  to  apprehend  Captain  Pal- 
liser himself,  and  to  commit  him  to  prison. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  execute  this  warrant 
imtil  the  Captain  came  on  shore,  when  he  was 
instantly  seized  and  imprisoned.  Ne.vt  day  he 
was  brought  into  court,  and  refused  to  submit 
to  its  jurisdiction,  asserting  that  he  held  his 
commission  from  the  Board  of  .Vlmiralty,  to 
which  alone  he  was  responsible  for  his  con- 
duct. He  was  therefore  remanded  to  prison, 
where  he  remained  si.x  weeks,  until  the  appren- 
tice was  delivered  up  to  his  master.  When 
this  case  was  reported  by  the  Earl  of  Find- 
later,  then  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Scotland,  to 
Lord  Chani;ellor  Hardwicke,  the  latter  re- 
marked, that  '  he  was  a  bold  judge  who  bad 
done  this,  but  what  he  had  done  was  right.' 

It  is  said  to  this  day,  by  the  lovers  of  good 
wine  in  Scotland,  who  are  not  few,  that  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  obtained  a  severe  revenge 
against  the  Scots,  on  account  of  the  affront  he 
sustained  in  this  affair.  Before  the  union  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  French  wines 
had  been  subjected,  on  their  importation  into 
Scotland,  to  very  trifling  duties.  They  were 
therefore  imported  in  great  abundance  ;  and 
claret  was  universally  used  by  persons  in 
easy  circumstances.  After  the  treaty  of  union, 
and  after  what  is  called  the  Methvcii  treaty 
with  Portugal,  by  which  the  Portuguese  wines 
obtained  a  preference  in  Britain,  the  French 
wines  being  thereby  subjected  to  double 
duties,  the  British  ministry  avoided  enforcing 
the  law  in  Scotland  ;  they  had  two  reasons  for 
this.  In  the  first  place,  Scotland  was  con- 
sidered as  a  poor  country^  the  revenue  from 
which  was  of  little  importance  ;  and  secondly, 
they  did  not  wish  to  render  the  union  un- 


popular, by  violently  attacking,  or  attempting 
to  alter,  the  ancient  habits  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  they  connived  at  the  importation 
to  Scotland  of  French  wines,  under  the  name 
of  Portuguese  wines.  It  is  said,  however, 
with  what  truth  we  know  not,  that  Sir  Hugh. 
Palliser,  on  his  return  to  England,  represented 
Scotland  as  now  become  a  wealthy  and  luxu- 
rious country  ;  remonstrated  with  administra- 
tion against  their  past  conduct,  in  allowing 
the  revenue  to  be  defrauded  annually  of  a 
large  sum  of  money  ;  and  threatened,  that  un- 
less the  law  was  enforced,  he  would  endeavour 
to  bring  the  subject  before  the  English  public. 
Sir  Hugh's  remonstrances  were  favourably 
listened  to,  and  the  collectors  of  the  revenue 
in  Scotland  were  instructed  to  enforce  the  law 
relative  to  French  wines.  This  was  for  some 
ti"me  accomplished  with  difficulty.  The  deep 
bays  or  friths  which  run  far  into  the  country 
of  Scotland,  afforded  great  opportunities  for 
smuggling,  at  a  time  when  the  British  navy 
did  not  possess  that  absolute  dominion  over 
the  ocean  which  it  has  since  acquired.  When 
seizures  were  made,  the  juries  in  E.xchequer, 
during  a  long  period,  would  never  confess 
themselves  able  to  distinguish  the  taste  of 
French  from  that  of  Portuguese  wines.  Their 
verdicts  were  therefore  almost  uniformly 
against  the  crown.  Nor  was  this  spirit  abso- 
lutely got  quit  of  till  the  early  part  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration,  when  the  duties  upon 
wine  were  brought  under  the  management  of 
the  excise. 


Patrick  Henry. 

Patrick  Henry  was  the  son  of  Colonel  John 
Henry,  a  native  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  and 
born  at  Studley,  in  the  county  of  Hanover 
and  state  of  Virginia.  In  his  youth  he  gave 
no  signs  of  future  greatness.  No  persuasion 
could  induce  him  either  to  read  or  to  work ; 
but  he  ran  wild  in  the  forest,  and  divided  his 
time  between  the  uproar  of  the  chase  and  the 
languor  of  inaction. 

He  married  at  eighteen;  he  was  for  some 
time  a  farmer,  and  then  entered  into  mercanr 
tile  undertakings,  which  m  a  .few  years  ren- 
dered him  T.  bankrupt,  and  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  wretchedness.  He  now  determined 
to  try  the  bar.  About  this  time  the  famous 
contest  between  the  clergy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  legislature  and  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia on  the  other,  concerning  the  stipends 
of  the  former,  took  place  ;  and  he  exhibited 
such  displays  of  eloquence  in  '  the  parsons' 
cause,'  as  it  was  termed,  as  drew  the  ad- 
miration of  all  his  fellow  citizens  His  ex- 
ertions were  so  unexampled,  so  unexpected, 
so  instantaneous,  that  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  '  The  Orator  of  Nature.' 

When  the  question  first  came  to  be  agitated 
concerning  the  right  of  the  British  parliament 
to  tax  America,  he  gave,  as  has  been  truly  re- 
marked, '  the  first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the 
revolution.'  Men  who  w-ere  on  other  occa- 
sions distinguished  for  intrepidity  and  decision, 
hung  back,  unwilling  to  submit,  yet  afraid  to 
speak  out  in  the  language  of  bold  and  open 
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defiance.     In  this  hour  of  despondency,  sus-  i  is  no  animal,  however  weak  and  contemptible, 
'  *■  '"  ■       which  cannot  defend  its  own  liberty,  if  it  will 

only  Jlgkt  for  it.'  The  cause  of  American 
independence  owed  much  to  the  zeal  and  in- 
trepidity of  this  individual.  In  comparison 
with  the  politiciansof  expediency  and  intrigue, 
his  love  of  liberty,  his  sincerity,  his  honestj', 
and  his  consistency  of  character,  raised  him 
into  true  dignity.  Compared  with  those  who 
have  governed  empires  and  swayed  the  fate 
of  nations,  but  whose  history  is  tarnished  by 
corruption  and  venality,  the  memory  of  this 
humble  patriot  is  enrolled  among  the  defenders 
of  his  country,  and  repeated  with  gratitude 
and  respect  by  the  meanest  citizen  of  that 
state  which  he  contributed  to  render  free. 


pense,  and  consternation,  Henry  arose  to 
cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  his  countrj'men, 
and  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  contend  for  their  freedom.  When  the 
House  of  Burgesses  was  within  three  days  of 
its  expected  close,  Henrj'  produced  and  car- 
ried the  far-famed  resolutions  concerning  the 
stamp  act,  which  formed  the  first  firm  oppo- 
sition to  the  scheme  of  ta.xing  Ajnerica  by  the 
British  parliament. 

In  1774,  he  appeared  in  the  venerable  body 
of  the  old  continental  congress  of  the  United 
States,  when  it  met  for  the  first  time.  Henrj' 
broke  the  silence  which  for  awhile  overawed 
the  minds  of  all  present,  and  as  he  advanced, 
rose  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  to  the  noblest  displays  of  argument 
and  eloquence.  'This,'  said  he,  '  is  not  the 
time  for  ceremony,  the  question  before  the 
hou.se  is  one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country. 
It  is  nothing  less  than  freedom  or  slavery.  If 
■we  wish  to  be  free,  7i<c  must  /ig/it — I  repeat 
it,  sir,  '•vt'  must  fight  '.  an  appeal  to  arms  and 
to  the  God  of  hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us.'  "  It 
is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter. 
Gentlemen  may  cry,  peace  I  peace  !  but  there 
is  no  peace.  The  war  is  actually  begun. 
The  ne.xt  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north, 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms  ;  our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field  ' 
why  stand  we  here  idle?  What  is  it  that 
gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they  have  '/ 
Is  life  so  dear,  and  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  .slavery? 
Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  !  I  know  not  wh.i.t 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,'  cried 
he,  with  both  his  arms  extended  aloft,  his  brov.s 
knit,  eveiy  feature  marked  with  the  resoliuc 
purpo.se  of  his  soul,  and  his  voice  swelled  tii 
its  boldest  note  of  exclamation,  '  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death  !'  He  took  his  .seat, 
and  the  cry  '  to  arms  I'  seemed  to  quiver  upon 
every  lip  and  beam  from  every  eye. 

Henry  lived  to  witness  the  glorious  issue  of 
that  revolution  which  his  genius  had  set  in 
motion  ;  and,  to  use  his  own  prophetic  lan- 
guage before  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, '  to  see  America  take  her  station 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  cartli. ' 


Samuel  Adams. 

A  meeting  was  called  in  Boston,  in  conse- 
quence of  .some  new  inroads  upon  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  Adams,  who  sat 
silent,  listening  to  their  violent  harangues,  at 
last  rose,  and  after  a  few  remarks,  concluded 
with  saying  :  '  A  (Jrecian  philosopher,  who  was 
lying  asleep  upon  the  grass,  was  roused  by 
the  bite  of  some  animal  upon  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  He  closed  his  hand  suddenly,  as  he 
awoke,  and  found  that  he  had  caught  a  field 
mou.se.  As  he  was  examining  the  little  animal 
who  dared  to  attack  him,  it  unexpectedly  bit 
him  a  second  time  ;  he  dropped  it,  and  it  made 
its  escape.  Now,  fellow  citizens,  what  think 
you  was  the  reflection  he  made  vipon  this 
trifling  circumstance?     It  was  this  :  that  there 
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Bo.scawen. 

.  Admiral  Boscawen  was  little  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  party  which  at  his  time  prevailed 
in  the  navy,  to  the  injury  of  the  country,  and 
reproach  of  the  profession.  When  on  his 
return  from  some  expedition,  he  found  his 
friends  out  of  place,  and  another  adm  nistra- 
tion  appointed,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
would  continue  as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
with  them  ?  he  replied  very  nobly  :  '  The 
country  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  its  pro- 
fessional men ;  and  should  I  be  sent  again 
upon  any  expedition,  my  situation  at  the 
Admiralty  W'ill  facilitate  the  equipment  of  the 
fleet  I  am  to  command.' 


Earl  of  Chatham. 

On  certain  occasions.  Lord  Chatham  not 
only  opposed  the  opinions  of  his  biethren  in 
office,  but  had  the  courage  and  integrity  to 
oppose  the  prejudices  of  his  sovereign,  when 
he  thought  them  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
his  country.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in 
the  case  of  General  Wolfe,  when  he  appointed 
him  to  command  at  the  .siege  of  Quebec. 
Lord  Chatham  gave  to  the  general  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  his  officers ;  and  the  list 
which  Wolfe  presented,  included  the  name  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  obnoxious  to  his  .sove- 
reign. George  the  Second,  on  account  of  some 
advice  which,  as  a  military  man,  he  had  given 
to  his  .son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Lord 
Ligonier,  then  commander-in-chief,  took  the 
list  to  the  king,  who,  as  was  expected,  made 
some  objections  to  a  particidar  name,  and 
refused  to  sign  the  commission.  Lord  Chat- 
ham sent  him  into  tlie  closet  a  second  time, 
with  no  better  success.  Lord  Ligonier  re- 
fused to  go  in  the  third  time ;  at  Lord  Chat- 
ham's suggestion,  he  was,  however,  told,  that 
he  should  lose  his  place  if  he  did  not ;  and 
that,  on  his  representing  the  n.ame  to  his 
sovereign,  he  .should  tell  him  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  expedition,  and  that  in  order  to 
make  any  general  completely  responsible  for 
his  conduct,  he  should  be  made,  a.s  much  as 
possible,  inexcusable,  if  he  did  not  succeed  ; 
and  that  in  consequence,  whatever  an  officer, 
who  was  entrusted  with  any  service  of  con- 
fidence and  consequence,  required,  should,  if 
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possible,  be  complictl  wii!i.  Lord  Ligonier 
went  ill  a  third  time,  and  told  his  sovereign 
what  Lord  Chatham  had  requested  him  to  say. 
'I'he  good  sense  of  the  nionar<:h  so  completely 
disarmed  his  prejudice,  that  he  signed  the 
commission  as  he  was  desireil. 


John  Lewis. 

During  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  the 
footway  through  Richmond  Park  to  W'imble- 
don.  Last  Sheen,  and  Kingston,  was  shut  up 
by  order  of  the  ranger,  .and  no  passage  allowed 
without  a  ticket.  This  encroachment  would 
probably  have  been  submitted  to,  but  for  the 
patriotic  courage  of  Mr.  John  Lewis,  of  Rich- 
mond, one  of  those 

'  Village  Hampdens,  that  with  daunt- 
less breast 

The  little  tyrants  of  their  fields  withstood.' 

Lewis  took  a  friend  with  him  to  the  .spot  : 
waited  for  the  opportunity  of  a  carriage  pass- 
ing through  ;  and  when  the  door-keeper  was 
shutting  the  gates,  interposed,  and  oftered  to 
go  in.  '  Where  is  your  ticket ';'  said  the  keeper. 
'  What  occasion  is  there  for  a  ticket  ?  anybody 
m.iy  pass  through  here,'  said  Lewis.  '  Not 
without  a  ticket.'  replied  the  keeper.  '  Yes 
they  may,  and  I  will,'  said  Lewis.  The 
keeper  resisted,  and  shut  the  gate  ;  on  which 
Lewis  brought  his  action,  w-hich  was  tried  at 
the  Surrey  Assizes,  before  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
when  Lewis  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour. 
W'hen  the  right  of  the  footpath  was  estab- 
lished, Lewis  was  asked  whether  he  would 
have  a  door  or  a  step  ladder ;  but  he  chose 
the  latter,  but  in  mere  spite  the  steps  of  it 
were  set  at  such  a  distance  as  rendered  it 
almost  useless. 

When  the  same  Judge  happened  to  go  the 
Home  Circuit,  Lewis  again  complained  to  the 
court.  'My  lord,'  says  he,  "they  have  left 
such  a  space  between  the  steps  of  the  ladder, 
that  children  and  old  men  are  unable  to  get 
up  it.'  '  I  have  observed  it  myself,'  said  this 
honest  judge,  'and  I  desire,  .Mr.  Lewis,  that 
you  will  see  it  so  constructed,  that  not  only 
children  and  old  men,  but  old  women  too,  may- 
be able  to  get  up.' 

A  few  years  afterwards,  the  king  wished  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  narrow  lane  of  great 
length,  which  separated  Richmond  and  Kew 
Carden,  and  led  a  shorter  way  from  Richmond 
to  Kew  and  Brentford  Ferry.  As  it  was  in- 
tended to  get  the  con.sent  of  the  parishioners 
to  the  measure,  the  queen's  steward  '  made  a 
great  dinner  and  invited  many,'  and  among 
the  rest,  John  Lewis.  Knowing  himself  to  be 
somewhat  obno.vious  to  the  court  and  its 
retainers,  Lewis  at  first  refused  the  invitation, 
but  at  length  determined  to  go. 

The  bottle  was  freely  circulated  amidst  a 
profusion  of  the  luxuriesof  the  sea.son.  Levris, 
however,  determined  to  keep  possession  of  his 
sober  faculties,  and  was  on  his  guard  accord- 
ingly. Late  in  the  evening,  when  most  of  the 
company  had  departed,  the  steward  got  up, 
and  expatiating  on  the  benevolence  and 
amiable  qualities  of  the  queen,  who  was  lady 


of  the  manor,  decktred  how  infinitely  she 
would  be  obliged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rich- 
mond, for  giving  up  the  road  in  question  ;  but 
that  if  it  was  disagreeable  to  a  single  inha- 
bitant of  the  place,  she  did  not  wish  the  sur- 
render to  be  made.  '  I  am  that  individual,' 
said  Mr.  Lewis  to  the  steward  :  '  and  with  as 
much  respect  for  her  majesty  as  you  or  any 
man  can  entertain,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  compliment  the  queen  with  the 
privileges  and  advantages  of  my  townsmen 
and  their  posterity.  Their  rights  arc  sacred  : 
and  neither  in  our  disposal,  nor  in  that  of 
others.  We  are  in  our  day,  the  guardians  of 
a  trust  committed  to  us  by  our  forefathers  ; 
and  we  are  guilty  of  infidelity  and  fraud,  it 
these  trusts  do  not  pass  unimpaired  through 
our  hands  into  the  possession  of  our  children.' 
The  design  was  given  up  at  that  time  ;  but 
an  .^ct  of  Parliament  a  lew  years  after,  alien- 
ated that  right  which  John  Lewis  would  never 
have  relinquished. 


The  Russians. 

The  last  war  in  Russia  incontestably  proved 
that  extraordinary  efforts  of  patriotism,  unaer 
a  despotic  government,  do  not  always  pro- 
ceed from  despotic  measures  ;  and  that  the 
system  of  slavery  to  which  the  Russian 
peasant  is  subject,  is  not  such  as  to  extinguish 
all  love  of  his  country. 

The  Carthaginian  matrons  have  been  cele- 
brated for  the  .sacrifice  of  their  hair  for  the 
defence  of  their  city,  when  att.icked  by  the 
Romans  ;  the  patriotism  of  all  ranks  in  Russia, 
during  the  invasion  by  the  French  in  1812, 
was  exhibited  in  an  equal,  though  more  effi- 
cient, manner.  Voluntarj'  offers  of  men  and 
money,  and  of  whatever  might  assist  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war,  were  presented  to  the 
emperor  from  every  quarter,  .and  with  an 
earnestness  that  would  not  be  denied.  The 
grand  duchess,  his  sister,  set  the  example,  by 
offering  to  raise  a  regiment  on  her  estates,  to 
combat  the  powerful  adventurer  who  had  soli- 
cited her  hand.  The  imperial  city  Ckf  Moscow 
magnificently  proposed  to  arm  and  equip 
80,000  men.  The  veteran  Platoff,  whose  blood 
had  been  so  often  shed  in  defence  of  Russia 
on  former  occasions,  now  showed  his  ardour 
foi  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by 
promising  his  daughter  and  200,000  roubles  to 
the  hero  who  should  rid  the  world  of  the  in- 
vader ;  and  frequent  instances  occurred  of 
young  men  of  fortune,  who  were  content  to 
serve  as  subalterns  in  the  corps  which  they 
had  raised,  and  to  yield  the  command  to  .abler 
officers.  Nor  was  this  enthusiasm  confined  to 
the  higher  orders  ;  the  peasantrj'  fiocked  from 
all  quarters  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general 
permission  to  enlist  in  the  army.  The  success 
of  the  English  in  the  Peninsula  had  reached 
their  ears,  and  they  were  often  heard  to  ex- 
claim, 'What,  shall  a  small  state  like  Portugal 
succeed  in  expelling  the  French,  with  the 
assistance  of  England  :  and  .shall  Russia  not 
revenge  the  blood  of  those  who  fell  at  Eylaii 
and  Friedland ';' 

But   the    most    e::tra3rdinary   irstance    of 
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activity  was  shown  iii  the  creation  of  a  galley 
fleet,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  a"  body 
of  15,000  men  from  Finland  to  the  relief  of 
Kiga.  Within  the  =hort  space  of  six  weeks, 
above  a  hundred  gunboats  were  built  and 
equipped,  and  sailed  to  fulfil  the  object  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

History  does  not  present  to  us,  replete  as  it 
is  with  scenes  of  blood  and  slaughter,  any 
event  more  strikingly  tremendous  than  the 
conflagration  of  Moscow  ;  or  any  instance  of 
resoluuon  and  patriotism  more  strongly  ex- 
emplified, than  in  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
and  inhabitants  of  this  great  city,  at  this  cri- 
tical period.  When  Moscow  had  been  laid  in 
ashes  by  an  act  of  noble  patriotic  devotion, 
Rostopchin,  the  governor,  with  his  forces, 
retreated.  His  country  palace,  situated  at 
Voronovo,  a  short  distance  from  Moscow,  was 
the  only  asylum  which  remained  to  him  ;  but 
on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he  set  fire  to 
it  with  his  own  hands,  leaving  the  following 
letter  to  the  enemy,  on  the  occasion,  which 
strongly  marks  his  character  : — 

'  I  have  for  eight  years  embellished  this 
country  house,  and  I  have  lived  happy  in  it 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  estate,  to  the  number  of  1720,  quit  it 
at  your  approach  ;  and  I  set  fire  to  my  house 
that  it  may  not  be  polluted  by  your  presence. 
F'renchmen,  I  have  abandoned  to  you  my  two 
Moscow  houses,  worth  half  a  million  of 
roubles  ;  here  you  will  only  find  ashes. 
(Signed)     '  Count  Tedor  Rostopchin.' 

His  example  stimulated  the  peasants  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  unheard  of  sacrifices  ;  and 
they  were  seen  in  all  directions,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  setting  fire  to  the  faggots 
which  they  had  previously  placed  against  their 
houses.  When  Bonaparte  found  that  they 
could  not  be  induced  by  coercive  measures  to 
bring  in  forage  for  his  troops,  he  endeavoured 
to  engage  them  by  promises  oi  payment.  In 
some  instances,  the  villagers  affected  to  con- 
sent, and  then  fell  upon  the  parties  .sent  to 
receive  the  provisions.  Such  determined  re- 
sistance could  not  fail  to  provoke  the  barbarity 
of  the  French  ;  and  all  the  cruelties  of  which 
the  Buccaneers  have  been  accused,  were 
exercised  against  the  villagers  who  fell  into 
their  power. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  enlist  the 
prisoners  brought  in  on  these  occasions  into 
the  French  service.  One  intrepid  fellow, 
^■hose  hand  had  been  marked  with  the  name 
of  Napoleon,  seized  the  hatchet  which  was 
.stuck  m  his  belt,  and  chopped  off  his  arm,  de- 
claring it  should  never  wield  a  weapon  against 
his  country.  Twelve  of  Count  Woronzofif's 
peasants  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
Bonaparte  gave  them  their  choice,  either  to 
enter  into  his  army,  or  to  be  put  to  death  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  They  all  refused  to 
enter  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  hour  he 
repeated  his  offer,  upon  which  the  first  four 
crossed  themselves,  and  submitted  to  their 
fate  ;  after  such  a  proof  of  the  total  inefficacy 
of  compulsory  measures,  the  officer,  ashamed 
of  the  infamous  ta.sk  entrusted  to  him,  per- 
mitted the  rest  to  escape 
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Admiral  Rodney. 

When  Sir  George  Rodney  resided  in  France, 
to  avoid  his  creditors,  his  distress  became  a 
subject  of  public  notoriety.  It  had  long  been 
suspected  by  M.  dc  Sartinc,  the  Minister  of 
Police,  who  was  no  stranger  to  his  merits  ;  he 
accordingly  communicated  his  ideas  to  the 
Due  de  Biron,  and  persuaded  him  to  make 
the  admiral  an  offer  of  the  command  of  the 
French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies :  and  also  to 
proffer  a  very  liberal  supply  of  money,  to 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  infamous  design 
with  greater  ease,  the  duke  immediately  .seni 
a  very  civil  invitation  to  Sir  George,  to  .spend 
some  weeks  at  his  house  ;  which  he  accepted. 
One  morning,  during  a  walk  in  the  gardens, 
the  duke,  with  great  caution  and  politeness. 
Bounded  the  admiral  on  the  subject  ;  but  so 
far  was  the  ingenuous  mind  of  Sir  George 
from  suspecting  what  so  strange  a  conversa- 
tion could  lead  to,  that  he  at  length  imagined 
the  duke  must  be  deranged,  and  in  conse- 
quence began  to  regard  him  with  pity.  The 
duke  mistaking  Sir  George's  conduct,  came  at 
once  to  the  point,  and  openly  declared  to  him 
'  that  as  the  king,  his  royal  master,  intended 
the  West  Indies  should  become  the  theatre  of 
the  present  war,  he  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  most  unbounded  offers  to  Sii  George 
if  he  would  quit  the  English  service,  and 
accept  the  command  of  a  French  squadron.' 

The  brave  admiral,  with  great  temper, 
though  much  agitated,  instantly  replied,  '  My 
distresses,  sir,  it  is  true,  have  driven  me  from 
the  bosom  of  my  country,  but  no  temptation 
whatever  can  estrange  me  from  her  service. 
Had  this  offer  been  a  voluntary  one  of  your 
own,  I  should  have  deemed  it  an  insult ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  learn  it  proceeds  from  a  source 
that  can  do  110  7uroiig.' 

The  Due  de  Biron,  struck  with  the  patriotic 
virtue  of  the  British  tar,  from  that  time  became 
his  sincere  friend,  and  enabled  Sir  George  to 
return  to  his  native  country,  where  he  soli- 
cited and  obtained  an  important  command. 


Andrea  Doria. 

Andrea  Doria  was  one  of  the  greatest  naval 
commanders,  and  one  of  the  truest  patriots, 
that  the  republic  of  Genoa  could  ever  boast. 
He  was  in  the  service  of  France ;  but  when  he 
found  that  Francis  the  First  had  some  designs 
upon  the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  Genoa,"by 
repairing  the  fortifications,  and  adding  a 
citadel  to  the  city  of  Savona,  he  addressed 
him  in  the  follciwing  letter: — '  Great  prince, 
he  who  makes  use  of  the  power  heaven  has 
put  into  his  hands,  to  reverse  the  common 
order  of  human  affairs,  employs  it  to  a  very 
bad  purpose.  The  city  of  Genoa  has  always 
been  the  capital  of  Liguria  ;  and  posterity  will 
not  behold  without  astonishment  that  your 
majesty  has  deprived  it  of  that  advantage 
without  any  reason.  The  Genoese  perceive 
how  your  projects  are  likely  to  affect  their 
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uncro^K.  They  entreat  you  to  give  them  up, 
and  not  to  suft'er  the  general  good  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  a  few  of  your  courtiers. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  join  my  entreaties  to 
those  of  my  countrjMnen,  and  to  request  this 
of  you  as  the  reward  of  the  services  I  have 
been  able  to  render  France.  If  circumstances 
lay  your  majesty  under  the  necessity  of  want- 
ing nionev,  I  will,  in  addition  to  the  appoint- 
ments which  arc  due  to  me  from  your  majesty, 
present  you  with  fourscore  thousand  gold 
crowns.' 

Francis  returning  no  answer  to  this  letter, 
and  Doria  perceiving  that  the  fortifications 
were  still  going  on,  told  Trivulci,  'that  the 
republic  of  Genoa  would  submit  to  anything, 
sooner  than  see  Savona  torn  from  their  do- 
minions :'  adding,  '  with  respect  to  myself,  I 
.sh.iU  sacrifice  the  friendship  of  a  King  of 
France  to  the  interests  of  my  country.  Pray 
tell  this  to  your  sovereign  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  assure  him,  that  it  is  not  a  desire  of  gain 
which  makes  me  act  thus  ;  it  is  an  honest  in- 
dignation at  observing,  that  the  prayers  I 
made  to  him  in  favour  of  my  injured  country, 
which  he  is  taking  pains  to  oppress,  do  not 
meet  with  that  attention  to  which  they  are 
entitled.' 

Francis  now  ordered  Doria  to  be  seized  in 
the  port  of  Genoa,  and  brought  prisoner  to 
France  :  but  he  escaped  with  his  vessels,  and 
returned  soon  after  to  Genoa. 

The  highest  ambition  of  Doria,  on  returning 
to  his  native  countrj-,  was  to  deliver  it  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred.  Afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  the  city 
of  Genoa  was  almost  deserted  b5'  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  French  garrison  being  neither 
regularly  paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to 
an  inconsiderable  number,  Doria's  emissaries 
found  that  such  of  the  citizens  who  remained, 
were  alike  wearj-  of  the  French  and  the  j 
imperial  yoke,  the  rigour  of  which  they  had  1 
alternately  ^.vperienced  ;  they  were  ready  to 
welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second 
all  his  measures.  Things  wearing  this  pro- 
mising aspect,  he  sailed  towards  Genoa  :  on 
his  approach,  the  French  galleys  retired  ;  a 
small  body  of  men  which  he  landed,  surprised 
one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in  the  night  time  ; 
the  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  garri- 
son, shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel,  and 
Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
resistance,  or  the  shedding  of  blood.  Want 
of  provisions  soon  constrained  Trivulci,  the 
French  governor,  to  capitulate  ;  the  people, 
eager  to  abolish  this  monument  of  their  ser- 
vitude, ran  together  with  a  tumultuous  vio- 
lence, and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the 
ground 

It  was  now  in  the  power  of  Doria  to  have 
rendered  him.self  the  sovereign  of  his  coun- 
try-, which  he  had  liberated  from  oppression. 
The  fame  of  his  former  actions,  the  success 
of  his  present  attempt,  the  attachment  of  his 
friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  countrj'men,  to- 
gether with  the  support  of  the  Emperor,  all 
conspired  to  secure  him  success,  and  to  in- 
vite him  to  a  throne.  But  with  a  magnani- 
mity of  which  there  are  but  few  examples,  he 


sacrificed  all  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  to  him- 
self the  virtuous  satisfaction  of  establishing 
liberty  in  his  country.  Having  assembled  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  court  before 
his  palace,  he  assured  them  that  the  h.ippiness 
of  seeing  them  once  more  in  possession  of  their 
freedom,  was  to  him  a  full  reward  for  all  his 
services  ;  that  more  delighted  with  the  name 
of  citizen  than  of  sovereign,  he  claimed  no 
pre-eminence  or  power  above  his  equals,  but 
remitted  entirely  to  them  the  right  of  settling 
what  form  of  government  they  would  now 
choose  to  be  established  among  them.  The 
people  listened  to  him  with  admiration  and 
joy.  Twelve  persons  were  elected  to  new 
model  the  constitution  of  the  repuMic.  The 
influence  of  Doria's  virtues  and  example  com- 
municated itself  to  his  countrymen  ;  the  fac- 
tions which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state, 
seemed  to  be  forgotten  ;  prudent  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving  ;  and  the 
same  form  of  government  which  has  subsisted 
with  little  variation  since  that  time  in  Genoa, 
was  established  with  universal  applause. 
Doria  having  soon  put  an  end  to  the  divisions 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  driven  away  the 
foreign  enemy  which  menaced  their  destruc- 
tion, he  v.-as  by  public  acclamation  declared 
perpetual  Doge  of  the  Republic.  This  dis- 
tinction he,  however,  refu.sed,  telling  the 
people  that  it  was  more  honourable  for  him  to 
be  thought  worthy  of  such  a  distinction  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  than  actually  to  possess  it  : 
that  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  laws  of  his  country',  like  any  other 
subject  of  it.  The  senate,  astonished  at  his 
noble  modesty,  and  at  his  attachment  to  the 
republic,  passed  a  decree  which  declared  him 
'  The  Father  and  Deliverer  of  his  Country  ;' 
erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  .square  of  Genoa;  built  for  him  a  palace 
in  the  same  place,  which  was  to  be  called  by 
his  name  ;  ordained  that  he  and  his  posterity 
should  be  e.'cempt  from  imposts  of  all  kinds ; 
and  that  these  decrees  should  be  engraven  on 
a  plate  of  brass,  appended  to  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  as  a  memorial  of  the  services  he  had 
done  his  country,  and  of  the  gratitude  of  that 
countrj'  towards  him. 


The  Patriotic. Brothers. 

\\'Tien_  the  war  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  on  the  limits  of 
their  territories,  had  reduced  both  nations 
very  low,  they  agreed  that  each  state  should 
appoint  two  commissioners,  who  should  set 
out  from  their  respective  cities  on  the  s.ame 
day,  and  that  the  spot  on  which  they  met 
should  be  the  boundary  of  both  states.  In 
consequence  of  this,  two  brothers,  called  Phi- 
Iseni,  were  sent  out  from  Cartha.ge.  who  ad- 
vanced with  great  celerity  ;  while  those  from 
Cyrene  were  much  slower  in  their  motions. 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  accident,  design, 
or  perfidy,  is  unknown  ;  but  the  Cyreneans 
finding  themselves  .so  far  outstripped  by  the 
Philasni,  accused  them  of  breach  of  faith, 
asserting  that  they  had  set  out  before  the  time 
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nppolnted,  and   consequently  that  the  terms 
of  the  convention  were  broken. 

The  Philseni  denied  the  charge,  and  desired 
them  to  propose  some  expedient  whereby 
their  differences  might  be  accommodated, 
promising  to  submit  to  it,  whatever  it  might 
be.  The  Cyreneans  tlien  proposed,  either 
that  the  Phila;ni  should  retire  from  the  place 
where  they  then  were,  or  that  they  should  be 
buried  alive  upon  the  spot.  With  this  last 
condition  the  brothers  immediately  complied, 
and  by  their  death  gained  a  large  extent  of 
territory  to  their  country.  The  Carthaginians 
ever  after  celebrated  this  as  a  most  brave  and 
heroic  action  ;  paid  them  divine  honours  ;  and 
endeavoured  to  immortalize  their  names  by 
erecting  two  altars  there,  with  suitable  inscrip- 
tions upon  them. 


The  French. 

The  invincible  attachment  which  the  French 
hear  to  their  country,  is  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures in  their  national  character.  No  distance, 
no  time,  no  wrongs,  can  diminish  it.  Wherever 
they  may  be  placed,  the  honour  and  interests 
of  their  country  are  paramount  to  all  selfish 
considerations. 

Whatever  injuries  the  French  may  have 
.siistained,  though  their  property  .should  have 
been  confi.scated,  their  families  butchered,  and 
themselves  proscribed,  we  have  seen  that 
the  honour  of  France  was  still  dear  to  them  ; 
insomuch,  that  for  this  cau.se  the  emigrants 
were  often  known  to  rejoice  at  victories  which 
prolonged  the  time  of  their  exile,  and  seemed 
to  render  it  perpetual. 

Siege  of  Novogorod. 

At  the  time  that  Russia  had  as  many  ene- 
mies as  she  could  number  neighbours,  all  of 
whom  seemed  to  strive  whicli  could  do  her  the 
greatest  injury,  Charles  IX.  King  of  Sweden, 
laid  siege  to  Novogorod.  The  Swedes  got 
possession  of  the  city  through  the  negligence 
of  the  inhabitants.  A  chief  of  the  Strelitz,  or 
shooters,  with  four  of  his  companions  and  forty 
Co.ssacks,  nobly  sacrificed  themselves  in  de- 
fending the  town.  The  curate  of  St.  Sophia 
shut  himself  up  in  his  house  with  a  few  friends, 
who,  animated  by  his  courage,  fired  on  the 
enemy,  and  killed  numbers  of  them,  and  at 
last  sufl'ered  themselves  to  be  burnt  in  the 
houi^e  rather  than  yield,  determined  that  as 
they  could  not  deliver  their  countrj*  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  they  would  not  survive  its  inde- 
pendence. 


General  Putnam, 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, which  took  place  on  the  iqth  of  April, 
J 775,  reached  General  Putnam,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  ploughing  on  his  farm  at  Brooklyn, 
in  Coniiectiait.  He  instantly  unyoked  his 
cattle,  left   his   plough   standing   in   the   un 


diately  set  off  for  the  scene  of  tililitary  trans- 
actions in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Ui-uii 
entering  the  anny,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
rank  of  major-general.  On  the  conclusion  ni 
the  war.  General  Washington  wrote  a  letter  to 
General  Putnam,  in  which  he  warmly  ex- 
pressed the  sense  he  entertained  of  his  ser- 
vices. '  The  name  of  Putnam,'  says  he,  '  i 
not  forgotten  ;  nor  will  it  be,  but  with  that 
stroke  of  time  which  shall  obliterate  from  my 
mind  the  remembrance  of  all  those  toils  a-.id 
fatigues  through  which  we  liave  struggled  for 
the  preservation  and  establishment  of  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  independence  of  ourcoun- 
tiT.' 


Brave  Citizen. 

The  noble  enterprise  undertaken  by  a  simple 
burgess  of  Nijni  Novogorod  to  save  his  coun- 
try, is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  This 
•brave  patriot,  whose  name  was  Kozma  Minin, 
was  a  butcher  by  trade.  He  assembled  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  exhorted  them  to  sacrifice 
their  forlunes  ;  sell  their  houses,  clothes,  and 
furniture  j  and  even  to  pledge  their  wives  and 
children,  if  necessarj',  to  raise  money  for  the 
troops,  and  to  place  an  intrepid  general  aC 
their  head.  His  enthusiasm  fired  all  hearts  ; 
money  was  raised  for  the  troops,  the  appro- 
priation of  which  was  confided  to  Minin  ;  and 
Pojarski,  distinguished  by  his  military  ex- 
ploits, was  requested  to  take  the  command 
of  the  troops  which  they  had  undertaken  to 

At  the  news  of  this  magnanimous  design, 
the  neighbouring  cities  were  seized  with  an 
equal  ambition  of  sharing  in  the  honour  of  de- 
livering the  empire.  Their  zeal  was  crowned 
with  success.  As  they  advanced,  the  number 
of  the  combatants  increased  ;  and  Minin  and 
Pojarski,  after  being  victorious  in  several 
battles,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Poles, 
reconquered  ISIoscow,  and  rescued  their 
country. 


The  Suliots. 

Patriotism  more  ardent,  or  braverj'  more 
determined,  was  never  displayed  by  any 
people,  than  by  the  Suliots  in  resisting  the 
power  of  Ali  Pasha.  [See  Aiiecdoti's o/]l^<iy.\ 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Suliot 
chiefs,  was  Captain  Tzavella,  who  under  pre- 
tence of  a  negociation,  was  with  fifty  of  his 
brave  countrymen  treacherously  ensnared, 
and  all  of  thein  bound  except  three.  Two  of 
the.se  snatching  up  their  weapons,  fought  des- 
perately till  they  fell  covered  with  wounds ; 
whilst  the  other  man,  remarkably  swift  of 
foot,  made  his  escape,  unhurt  by  a  thousand 
shots  that  were  fired  after  him,  swam  over  the 
river  Kahamas,  and  directing  his  course  to 
Suli,  arrived  in  time  to  put  his  countrymen 
upon  their  guard  against  the  insidious  enemy. 
The  next  day  Ali  appeared  in  their  district 
with    his  whole   army,   and    having   ordered 


finished  furrow  in  the  midst  of  the  field,  and     Captain  Tzavella  to  be  brought  into  his  pre- 
vithout  stopping  to  change  his  dress,  imme-  I  sence,  he  promised  him  the  most  ample   rc- 
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wards  upon  condition  of  his  procuring  the 
submission  of  the  republic,  with  the  horrible 
alternative  of  being  flayed  alive,  if  his  fellow- 
citizens  continued  obstinate  in  their  opposi- 
tion. '  Release  me  from  my  fetters,  then,' 
said  Tzavella,  '  for  my  countrymen  will  neve 
submit  whilst  I  am  in  your  power  '  Ali,  how- 
ever, too  wary  to  let  his  prey  escape  him  thus, 
pemanded  what  security  he  would  give  for  his 
return  if  his  mission  should  prove  lu-.suc- 
cessful  ?  '  My  only  son  Fotc,  who  is  a  thou- 
sand times  dearer  to  me,  and  more  valuable 
to  his  country,  than  my  own  life.'  Upon  these 
conditions,  Tzavella  was  released,  and  nn 
equal  number  of  .Albanians  and  Suliots  met 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  e.xchange 
the  prisoners. 

When  Tzavella  arrived  in  Suli,  he  convoked 
.all  the  other  captains  in  council,  and  urged 
ihem  to  a  vigorous  defence.  He  then  sent 
the  following  letter  to  the  tjTant.  '  Ali  Pasha, 
I  rejoice  that  I  have  deceived  a  deceiver.  I 
am  here  to  defend  my  country  against  a  rob- 
ber. My  son  is  doomed  to  death,  but  I  will 
desperately  avenge  him  before  I  die.  Some 
Turks,  like  yourself,  will  say  that  I  am  a 
merciless  father,  to  sacrifice  my  child  for  my 
own  liberation.  I  answer,  that  if  you  had 
taken  the  mountain,  you  would  have  massa- 
cred my  son  with  all  the  rest  of  my  family, 
and  my  countrjmen.  In  that  case,  I  could 
not  have  revenged  his  death.  If  we  are  vic- 
torious, I  shall  have  other  children  :  my  wife 
is  young.  If  my  boy  be  not  willing,  young  as 
he  is,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country,  he  is 
not  worthy  to  live,  or  to  be  acknowledged  as 
.  child  of  mine  ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  named  a 


treacnerous  conduct  you  do  nothing  else  but 
sully  your  own  reputation,  and  increase  our 
determined  resistance  against  you.  Know 
this,  that  we  have  already  lost  seventeen  vic- 
tims sacrificed  in  their  country's  cause ;  let 
these  other  twenty-four  then  be  added  to  the 
number  :  their  memory  will  live  in  the  brcast.> 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  But  the  republic  will 
not  on  their  account  surrender  itself.  Hence- 
fonvard  we  neither  desire,  nor  will  we  enter- 
tain any  friendship  with  you  ;  since  in  all 
transactions,  and  on  every  occasion,  you  are  a 
violator  of  good  faith.' 

This  infamous  behaviour  of  Ali  so  exa;.- 
perated  the  Suliots,  that  they  prohibited  all 
correspondence  with  him,  and  threw  his  letters 
unopened  into  the  fire.  The  hostages  in  the 
meantime  were  sent  to  loannina,  where,  as  it 
was  a  custom  with  the  Suliots  never  to  deliver 
up  their  arras,  and  no  one  was  found  daring 
enough  to  demand  them,  a  stratagem  was  de- 
vised for  this  purpose.  Being  all  sent  to  the 
island  in  the  lake,  the  hegumenos,  or  prior  of 
a  convent  there,  invited  them  to  attend  divine 
service,  on  occasion  of  a  solemn  festival ;  his 
proposal  was  unwarily  accepted  by  the  Suliots, 
v,-ho,  according  to  custom,  deposited  their 
weapons  in  the  church  porch,  under  the 
pledged  faith  of  the  hegumenos  :  one  man, 
however,  named  Fotomara,  retained  his  arms, 
and  in  reply  to  tlie  remonstrances  of  the 
monk,  observed,  'Whilst  my  country  is  at 
war,  caloyer,  I  lay  not  down  my  arms  ;  nor  do 
I  commit  impiety,  in  my  opinion,  by  entering 
armed  into  the  temple  of  God  under  such 
circumstances.' 

At  tlieir  egress  out  of  church,  they  found 


a  worthy  son  of  Greece,  unless  he  can  meet     their  arms  conveyed   away,  and  a  party  of 
death   with  fortitude.     .-Advance   then,   thou  |  Albanian   soldiers   ready   to   seize   and   bind 


traitor,  I  am  impatient  for  revenge  ;  I,  your 
sworn  enemy. 

'C.\PT.\IX  L.AMBRO  Tz.\VELL.\.' 

The  Pasha,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  highly 
indignant  at  this  answer,  and  the  failure  of 
his  insidious  schemes.  He  did  not,  however, 
put  the  boy  to  death,  but  sent  him  to  loan- 
nina, to  be  confined  there  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrj-men.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  brought 
into  the  presence  of  ."Mi's  chief  minister,  Ma- 


them  ;  the  commander  then  approached  Foto- 
mara, and  desired  him  to  surrender  his  wea- 
pons. The  gallant  youth  made  a  motion  as  if 
he  would  have  shot  the  person  who  made  this 
request,  but  in  a  moment  the  probable  fate  of 
his  companions  flashed  across  his  mind  ;  he 
restrained  himself,  and  thus  calmly  replied  : 
'  The  worthless  coward  lays  dov.-n  his  arms  to 
preserve  an  ignoble  life,  the  palikar  in  death 
alone ;  see  then  how  a  Suliot  lays  down  his 


homet  Effendi.  and  his  son  Veli.  who  put  his  I  arms.'     .4t  these  words  he  turned  the  pistol  to 
constancy  to  the  proof,  by  informing  him,  that    his  ov.n  breast,  and  fell,    shot  through   the 


they  had  received  the  Pasha's  orders  to  roast 
him  alive.  'Have  you?"  replied  the  un- 
daunted youth.  '  Then  if  my  father  conquers, 
he  will  serve  you  the  same.'  His  heroic  an- 
sv.er  plexsed  Vely,  who  is  by  no  means  of  a 
cruel  dispo.sition,  and  Foto  was  m.irely  sent 
into  confinement  at  one  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  island. 

After  a  protracted  warfare,  Ali  again  pro- 
posed a  truce,  and  demanded  twenty-four 
hostages  as  a  security  against  the  violation  of 
his  territory'.  When  these  were  given  up,  the 
deceitful  Vizir  threw  off  the  mask,  imprisoned 
these  unfortunate  men,  and  threatened  them 
with  death  by  torture,  unless  the  republic 
should  surrender  unconditionally.  To  his 
perfidious  proposals  the  followmg  answer  was 
-.eturned  : 

■  Vi/ir  .-Mi  Pasha,  we  greet  you. — By  such 


heart.  His  companions  were  all  kept  in  close 
confinement,  distributed  amongst  the  different 
convents  of  the  island. 

The  treacherous  -\li  now  sought  to  purchase 
Suli.  forwhich  he  offered  two  thousand  purses, 
with  permission  to  settle  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions  free  of  ta.\"es.  This  offer  was 
treated  with  contempt. 

After  the  failure  of  these  public  proposals, 
Ali  turned  all  his  thoughts  toe.\cite  individual 
treachery  -within  this  brave  republic.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  dispatched  a  letter  secretly  to 
the  valiant  Captain  Dimo  Zerva,  promising 
him  eight  hundred  purses,  with  all  the  ho- 
nours he  could  desire,  if  he  would  betray 
the  republic.  Zerv.a  immediately  convened 
thk^  chiefs,  read  the  letter  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  returned  the  following  answer  on 
the  spot  • 
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'  I  thank  you,  vizir,  for  the  kind  regard  you 
express  towards  me,  but  I  beseech  you  not  to 
send  the  purses,  for  I  should  not  know  how  to 
count  them  :  and  if  I  did,  believe  me,  that  one 
single  pebble  belonging  to  my  country',  much 
less  that  country  itself,  would  in  my  eyes  ap- 
pear too  great  a  return  forthem.  Equally  vain 
are  the  lionours  you  offer  to  bestow  upon  me. 
The  honours  of  a  Suliot  lie  in  his  arms.  With 
these  I  hope  to  immortalize  my  name  and 
preserve  my  country.' 


Andrew  Hofer. 

The  name  of  Andrew  Hofer,  the  brave 
leader  of  the  Tyrolese,  is  not  only  dear  to 
everj'  German,  but  to  every  one  who  admires 
undaunted  courage  and  genuine  patriotism. 
Hofer  was  of  a  phlegmatic  di.sposition,  fond 
of  ease  and  tran<]uillity,  and  only  to  be  roused 
to  action  by  the  love  of  his  countr5^  The 
mention  of  a  victory  gained  by  Austria,  or  in 
the  cause  of  his  native  country  ;  an  allusion 
to  the  old  times  of  the  Tyrol ;  an  enthusiastic 
word  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  or  the  House 
of  Austria,  were  appeals  which  had  too  power- 
ful an  effect  on  the  feelings  of  Hofer  ;  and  he 
who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
attended  him,  conducted  himself  in  his  last 
moments  as  '  un  ero  Christiano  e  martire  in- 
trepido,'  was  for  some  time  bathed  in  tears, 
and  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

When  the  French  invaded  the  Tyrol,  which 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  Austrians,  Andrew 
Hofer  roused  the  slumbering  spirit  of  his 
countr>-men,  and  offered  to  lead  them  against 
the  enemy.  He  declared  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  office  of  commander-in-chief  if  they 
wished  to  confer  it  on  him  ;  but  if  they  pre- 
ferred any  other  leader,  he  was  prepared  to 
draw  his  sword  as  simple  commandant  of  the 
Passeyr  valley,  where  he  was  born  ;  and  that 
in  whatever  situation  it  pleased  God  to  place 
him,  he  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  cause 
of  his  country.  This  declaration  was  received 
with  .shouts  of  approbation,  and  Hofer  from 
that  moment  became  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Tyrolese. 

The  spirit  of  Hofer  soon  ran  through  the 
whole  of  the  Tyro';  and  in  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts the  enthusiasm  was  such,  that  the 
women  took  an  active  part  in  the  hostilities, 
and  aided  each  other  to  hurl  down  stones 
upon  the  enemy's  troops  in  the  narrow  de- 
files. A  girl  of  eighteen,  named  Josephine 
Negretti,  assumed  the  dress  of  a  man,  and 
was  several  times  in  action  with  the  sharp- 
shooters, canying  a  rifle,  and  using  it  with 
considerable  dexterity. 

Three  times  Hofer  delivered  his  countrj' 
from  the  Bavarians  and  the  French  ;  and  a 
grand  festival  was  held  at  Inspruck,  in  honour 
of  him.  He  was  that  day  formally  invested 
with  a  medal  sent  to  him  by  the  emperor,  in 
the  great  church,  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb  of 
Maximilian,  by  the  abbot  of  Wilna,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Tragical  events  now  followed  ;  the  B.ava- 
rians  gained  ground  in  the  Tyrol,  and  their 
successes  were  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace 


between  France  and  Austria.  Hofer  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  becoming  a  subject  of 
France,  and  when  he  was  deserted  by  all  his 
followers,  he  retired  to  a  place  of  concealment 
in  the  mountains  of  his  native  valley,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time  undiscovered,  in  spite 
of  the  active  search  that  was  made  for  him, 
and  the  reward  that  was  offered  for  his  head. 
The  place  of  his  concealment,  in  which  he  re- 
mained from  the  end  of  November  to  the  end  of 
the  month  of  January  following,  was  a  solitary 
Alpine  hut,  four  long  leagues  distant  from  his 
own  house,  at  times  inaccessible  from  the 
snow  which  surrounded  it  ;  a  few  faithful  ad- 
herents supplied  him  from  time  to  time  with 
the  food  that  was  necessary  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  more  than  once  he  was  visited 
by  confidential  messengers  from  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  used  everj'  entreaty  to  make 
him  quit  his  abode,  and  follow  them  to  Austria, 
assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  safe  conduct 
through  the  enemy's  army.  But  Hofer 
steadily  refused  all  their  offers,  and  expressed 
his  determination  never  to  abandon  either  his 
country  or  his  family. 

At  length,  the  secret  of  his  concealment  was 
made  known  to  the  French,  who  sent  a  body 
of  sixteen  hundred  men  to  take  him  prisoner  ; 
and  two  thousand  more  were  ordered  to  be 
in  readiness  to  assist  them,  so  fearful  were 
they  of  some  attempt  being  made  to  rescue 
him.  It  was  dark  when  the  French  approached 
his  hut,  but  as  soon  as  Hofer  heard  the  officer 
inquire  for  him,  he  came  intrepidly  forward, 
and  gave  himself  up.  He  was  then  marched, 
together  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his 
son,  who  was  twelve  years  old,  through  Meran 
to  Botzen,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  French 
soldiery  and  the  tears  of  his  countrymen. 

On  his  arrival  at  Mantua,  a  court  martial 
was  immediately  held,  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing him  ;  but  while  it  was  still  sitting,  a  tele- 
graphic dispatch  from  ^lilan  ordered  him  for 
execution  within  twenty-four  hours,  thus  put- 
ting it  out  of  the  power  of  Austria  to  interfere 
in  his  behalf 

The  fatal  morning  of  his  execution  now  ar- 
rived. As  the  clock  struck  eleven,  the  geiu- 
ralc  sounded,  a  battalion  of  grenadiers  was 
drawn  out,  and  the  officers  who  were  to  at- 
tend the  execution  entered  his  prison.  As 
Hofer  came  from  it,  he  passed  by  the  barracks 
on  the  Porta  Molina,  in  which  the  Tyrolese 
were  confined  ;  all  who  were  there  fell  on  their 
knees,  put  up  their  prayers,  and  wept  aloud. 
Those  who  were  at  large  in  the  citadel,  as- 
sembled on  the  ro.ad  by  which  he  passed  ; 
and,  approaching  as  near  as  the  escort  per- 
mitted them,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground 
and  implored  his  blessing.  This  Hofer  gave 
them,  and  then  begged  their  forgiveness  for 
having  been  the  cause  of  their  present  misfor- 
tunes, assuring  them,  .it  the  same  time,  that 
he  felt  confident  that  they  would  once  again 
return  under  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  to  whom  he  cried  out  the  la.st  '  vivat,' 
with  a  clear  and  steady  voice.  He  delivered 
to  i^Ianifesti,  the  priest,  everything  he  possess- 
ed, to  be  distributed  among  his  countrymen  ; 
this  consisted  of  500  florins  in  Austrian  bank 
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note:,  his  silver  snuff-box  and  his  beautiful 
rosary  :  a  few  moments  before  his  death,  he  also 
delivered  to  his  faithful  attendant  his  small 
silver  rosary,  which  he  constantly  carried 
about  him. 

On  the  broad  bastion,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  Porta  Ceresa,  the  commanding  officer 
halted  his  men.  The  grenadiers  formed  a 
s(|iiare  open  in  the  rear  ;  twelve  men  and  a 
corporal  stepped  forward,  while  Hofer  re- 
mained .standing  in  the  centre.  The  drummer 
then  offered  him  a  w  hite  handkerchief  to  bind 
his  eyes,  and  told  him  that  it  was  necessary 
10  kneel  down  ;  but  Hofer  declined  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  peremptorily  refused  to  kneel, 
observing,  '  that  he  was  used  to  stand  upright 
before  his  Creator,  and  in  that  posture  he 
would  deliver  up  his  spirit  to  him.'  He  cau- 
tioned the  corporal  to  perform  his  duty  well, 
at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a  piece 
of  twenty  kreutzers  ;  and  having  uttered  a 
few  words  by  way  of  farewell,  expressive  of 
his  unshaken  attachment  to  his  native  country, 
he  pronounced  the  word  'fire,'  with  a  firm 
voice.  His  death,  like  that  of  Palm,  was  not 
instantaneous,  for  on  the  first  fire  he  sunk  only 
on  his  knees  ;  a  merciful  shot,  however,  at 
last  despatched  him.  The  spot  on  which  he 
fell,  is  still  considered  .sacred  by  his  country- 
men and  companions  in  arms. 

Thus  perished  in  the  prime  of  life,  Andrew 
Hofer,  a  plain  uneducated  village  inn-keeper, 
who  opposed  for  some  time  with  success  the 
enormous  power  of  France  and  Bavaria, 
with  an  army  of  rude  undisciplined  peasants. 

By  his  companions  and  countr^'men  he  was 
regarded  as  the  hero,  the  saviour  of  his 
countrv'  ;  and  his  name  i^  never  mentioned  in 
the  Tyrol  without  tears  of  grateful  affection 
and  admiration. 

A  simple  tomb  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Hofer  on  the  Brenner,  at  a  short 
distance  from  his  own  habitation  :  it  contains 
no  other  inscription  than  his  name,  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  The  record  of 
his  actions  is  left  to  be  transmitted,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be  to  the  latest  posterity,  in 
the  popular  stories  and  rude  ballads  of  the 
mountaineers,  who  love  and  revere  his  name, 
and  consider  him  as  a  model  of  disinterested 
loyalty  and  devoted  attachment  to  his  native 
land. 


Korner 

When  Ciermany  was  struggling  to  emanci- 
pate herself  from  a  foreign  yoke,  Theodore 
Korner,  the  young  hero  whose  energetic 
poems  helped  so  powerfully  to  kindle  a  patrio- 
tic spirit  among  his  countr^'men,  could  no 
longer  endure  the  indolent  occupations  of  a 
poet.  He  left  Vienna  in  iMarch,  1813,  and 
joined  a  distinguished  free  corps,  in  which  he 
soon  ro.se  to  rank,  and  became  the  idol  of  his 
comrades.  He  courted  danger  and  death 
with  the  cool  devotion  of  heroism  ;  and  his 
poems  perpetually  breathe  a  quiet  foreboding 
of  his  approaching  fate.  He  was  killed  in  an 
•^  ngagement  with  the  French  at  Roscnburg, 


in  Mecklenburg,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1813. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day,  he  wrote  in  his 
pocket-book,  and  read  to  a  friend,  when  the 
signal  for  attack  was  given,  his  exquisite  dia- 
logue with  his  sword,  called  '  The  Sword 
Song.'  The  effect  of  Korner's  spirit-stirring 
strains,  on  the  indignant  and  struggling  Ger- 
mans, was  electrical.  They  struck  on  the 
soul  with  all  the  power  of  the  most  inspiring 
martial  music  :  and  at  this  day,  they  are  uni- 
versally loved  and  admired.  They  revive  the 
recollections  of  glory,  and  penetrate  the  hearts 
of  the  Germans  like  the  notes  of  the  trumpet 
of  victory,  or  the  triumphant  din  of  battle 
melting  in  the  distance.  This  youthful  hero 
fell  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  One  of  his 
patriotic  songs,  entitled,  '  Men  and  Dastards,' 
was  commenced  in  the  bivouac  hut  on  the 
Slecknitz,  on  the  morning  of  an  engagement. 
A  single  stanza  will  show  what  a  glorious 
spirit  it  breathed. 

'  The  land  is  roused,  the  storm  breaks  loose — 
What  traitor  hand  now  shrinks  from  its  use  ? 
.Shame  on  the  pale-fac'd  wretch,  who  cowers 
In  chimney  corners  and  damsels'  bowers  ; 

Shame  on  ihee,  craven  recreant  sot  ! 

Our  German  maidens  greet  thee  not ; 

Our  German  carols  joy  thee  not ; 

Our  German  wine  inspires  thee  not  ; 
On  in  the  van  ! 
Man  to  man  ! 

Whoe'er  a  faulchion's  hilt  can  span  !' 


The  Parguinotes. 

The  small  town  of  Parga,  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  which  maintained  its  independence 
for  ages  under  the  protection  of  the  Venetian 
lepublic,  and  which  boldly  contested  for 
liberty  for  si.x  months  against  the  Turks,  was 
by  a  treaty,  in  which  the  British  nation  was  a 
party,  ceded  to  their  most  inveterate  and 
deadly  enemies.  This  event  took  place  in 
1814;  stipulations  of  .i  favourable  kind  were 
made  in  behalf  of  the  Parguinotes,  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  every  one  who  would  rather  with- 
draw from  his  country',  than  trust  to  the  faithless 
promises  of  Ali  Pacha,  for  to  him  they  were 
then  ceded,  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
tiring, and  to  have  the  value  of  his  property 
paid  to  him  by  the  Albanian  tyrant. 

When  the  commissioners  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Porte  first  met  to  ascertain  what  por- 
tion of  the  natives  chose  to  relinquish  their 
country,  or  share  in  its  disgrace,  they  were 
called  one  by  one  with  the  greatest  formality 
before  the  two  commissioners ;  and  all,  with- 
out exception,  declared,  that  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  Ottoman  authority,  they  would  for 
ever  abandon  their  country,  were  they  even 
to  lose  all  they  possessed.  They  added,  that 
in  quitting  the  land  of  their  birth,  they  would 
disinter  and  carr>'  away  the  bones  of  their 
forefathers,  that  they  might  not  have  to  re- 
proach themselves  with  having  left  tho.se 
sacred  relics  to  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  their 
race. 

One  of  the  Parguinotes,  named  Gianachi, 
ZuUa,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  being  inter- 
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reflated  in  liis  tiivn  as  to  the  course  wliich  lie 
I'rf^po.icd  to  take,  and  having  ascertained 
what  was  signified  to  him,  indignantly  turned 
l;i  t!ie  Turkish  commissioner,  and  by  the 
most  energetic  and  unequivocal  gestures, 
p:ave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  never 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pacha. 

Three  years  afterwards,  the  Parguinotes 
were  .-igain  assembled,  and  again  expressed 
tlieir  deteimination  not  to  live  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Turks  :  at  length,  in  June  1&19,  it  was 
determined  to  enforce  the  cession  ;  and  the 
]Jriti:.h  commissioner  infornied  the  Pargui- 
notes, that  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
ments with  Ali  Pacha,  a  Turkish  force  was  to 
enter  their  territory  without  delay.  The 
Parfuinotes  having  held  a  consultation,  sent 
to  inform  the  commandant,  that  as  such  was 
the  determination  of  the  British  commissioner, 
they  had  unanimously  resolved,  that  should 
one  single  Turk  enter  their  territory,  before  all 
of  thein  should  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
leaving  it,  they  would  put  to  death  their  wives 
and  children,  and  then  defend  themselves 
agclinst  any  force.  Christian  or  Turkish,  that 
>;ntnild  violate  the  pledge  made  to  them,  and 
that  they  would  light  until  one  only  should 
survive  to  tell  the  stor}'. 

The  E.'.glish  commandant  perceiving  by 
their  preparations,  that  their  resolution  was 
irrevocable,  despatched  General  Sir  Frederick 
Adam  to  expostulate  with  them.  That  officer, 
on  his  arrival  at  Parga,  observed  a  large  fire 
in  a  public  square,  where  the  ii.habitants  had 
iieaped  together  the  bones  of  their  ancestors, 
collected  from  the  churches  and  cemeteries. 

All  the  male  population  .stood  armed  at  the 
doors  of  their  respective  dwellings  ;  the  vvomen 
and  children  were  within  awaiting  their  fate  : 
a  gloomy  and  awful  silence  prevailed.  A  few 
of'the  primates,  with  the  protopata  at  their 
head,  received  General  Adam  on  his  landing, 
and  assured  him  that  the  meditated  sacrifici: 
would  be  immediately  made,  unless  he  could 
slop  the  entrance  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
already  arrived  near  their  frontier,  and  cftec- 
tually  protect  their  embarkation  and  depar- 
ture. 

Fortunately,  Sir  Frederick  Adam  found 
mean-,  to  prevail  on  the  Turkish  commandant 
to  halt  with  his  force.  The  embarkation  then 
commenced,  and  all  the  Parguinotes  proceeded 
to  Corfu.  The  Turks  on  their  entrance  found 
Parga  a  desert  ;  and  the  only  signal  that 
marked  their  reception,  was  the  smoke  of  the 
funeral  pile,  in  which  its  late  inhabitants  had 
consumed  the  bones  of  their  forefathers.  The 
unfortunate  emigrants  waited  at  Corfu  as 
houseless  wanderers,  the  distribution  of  the 
miserable  pittance  of  ^^48  per  head,  wh'ch 
had  been  awarded  to  them  as  a  compensat  on 


the  constitution  in  the  case  of  the  Middlesex 
election,  the  sheriffs  and  city  remembrancer 
were  desired  to  wait  upon  the  king,  to  know 
when  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  same.  On  arriving  at  the  palace,  they 
were  told  that  the  king  was  at  dinner.  While 
waiting  to  know  when  they  might  come  again. 
Lord  Denbigh  came  up  to  the  city  remem- 
brancer, and  asked  him  whether  the  remon- 
strance was  signed  and  sealed,  or  how  it  was 
authenticated  '!  The  remembrancer  said  that 
he  was  a  city  officer,  and  that  it  was  no  part 
of  his  office  to  give  Lord  Denbigh  an  answer 
to  his  question.  Lord  Denbigh  then  went  to 
Mr.  Sheriff  Townshend,  and  asked  him  whe- 
ther the  business  which  brought  him  was  not 
new  and  singular,  and  whether  the  city  had 
ever  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the  king 
before?  Mr.  Townshend  answered  with  a 
question  equally  pertinent.  Did  ever  a  King 
of  England  before  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pe- 
titions of  sixty  thousand  freeholders,  and  his 
back  on  tho.se  who  presented  them?  A  me.s- 
sage  was  then  brought  out  to  them,  that  it 
was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  they  should 
wait  on  him  next  day  at  St.  James's.  On 
attending  there  accordingly,  they  were  ad- 
mitted, after  waiting  about  three  hours,  into 
the  closet,  where  Mr.  Sheriff  Townshend 
addressed  his  majesty  in  the  following  words : 

'  MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY, 

'  By  order  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
livery  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Common  Hall 
assembled,  we  took  the  earliest  opportunity, 
as  was  our  duty,  to  wait  upon  your  majesty  ; 
but  being  then  prevented  by  one  of  your  ma- 
jesty's household,  who  intormed  us  that  it 
was  your  majesty's  jileasure  to  receive  us  this 
day,  we  wait  on  your  majesty  humbly  to 
know  when  your  maje-ty  will  please  to  be  at- 
tended with  a  humble  address,  remonstrance, 
and  petition.' 

His  majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing answer : 

'  As  the  case  is  entirely  new,  I  will  take 
time  to  consider  it,  and  transmit  you  an 
answer  by  one  of  my  principal  secretaries  of 
state  ' 

On  the  following  evening,  the  .sheriffs  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Lord  Wey- 
mouth. 

'gentlemen.         Si.  Jamrs's.  March  S. 

'  The  king  commands  me  to  inform  you,  in 
consequence  of  the  message  which  you 
brought  yesterday  to  St.  James's,  that  he  is 
always  ready  to  receive  applications  from  any 
of  his  subjects  ;  but  as  tlie  present  case  of  ad- 
dress, remonstrance,  and  petition,  seems  en- 
tirely new,  I  am  commanded  to  inquire  of  you 
hat 


for  the' loss  of    their   property,   their  social  |  in  what  manner  it  is  autheiui^caced,and^w- 
endearments,  and  their  (•,^.;ntry.  '  '"  "*"      "    " ~ " 


Remonstrating. 

Wh:!n  the  lord  mayor,  .aldermen,  common 
council,  and  livery  of  the  city  of  London, 
framed  their  celebrated  remonstrance  to 
Geor.:;o  III,  nr  the  subject  nf  the  violation  of 

iS; 


the  nature  of  the  assembly  was  in  which  this 
measure  was  adopted?  When  you  furnish 
7>ie  with  answers  to  these  questions.  I  shall 
signify  to  you  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure. 

"'  1  am,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  and 
I;umblc  servant,  '  Wkv.mouth. 

'  Sheriffs  of  London.' 

Ne.'.t  dav,  at  tweiitv  minutes  after  twelve, 
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the  bhcriH^  went  to  St.  Jamc.-.';..  The  rcniem- 
branccr  told  I^ord  Bolingbrokc,  who  was  the 
lord  in  waiting,  that  the  sheriffs  of  Loudon 
were  atlendinc:  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and 
that  they  required  an  audience.  Soon  after, 
the  two  secretaries  of  state.  Lord  Kochford 
and  Lord  Weymouth,  came  to  the  sheriffs, 
and  Lord  Weymouth  asked  them  '  Whether 
they  had  received  his  letter,  which  was  written 
hv  his  majesty's  order  ?' 
' Sluriffs.     •  We  have.' 

Lord  W'cyiuouth.  '  His  majesty  desires  to 
know  whether  you  come  in  consequence  of 
that  letter  ;  or  whether  you  come  on  any  fresh 
business  ?' 

Sheriffs.  'We  come  in  consequence  of 
that  letter.' 

Lord  Weymouth.  '  Would  it  not  be  more 
proper  to  send  an  answer  in  writing  through 
me '/' 

Sheriff's.  '  Wa  act  ministerially  as  sheriff's 
of  London  ;  we  have  a  right  to  an  audience, 
and  cannot  communicate  to  any  other  person 
than  the  king,  the  subject  of  our  message.' 

Lord  \Vey:i:o:'.th.  '  I  do  not  dispute  your 
right  to  an  audience  ;  but  would  it  not  be 
better  and  more  accurate  to  give  your  message 
to  me  in  writing  i' 

Sheriffs.  '  We  know  the  value  and  conse- 
quence of  the  citizens'  right  to  apply  imme- 
diately to  the  king,  and  not  to  a  third  person  ; 
and  we  do  not  mean  that  any  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  shall  be  betrayed  by  our  means.' 

The  secretaries  then  withdrew,  but  after 
some  time  returned,  when  Lord  Wej'mouth 
said,  '  His  majesty  understanding  that  you 
come  ministerially  authorized  with  a  message 
from  the  city  of  London,  will  see  you  as  soon 
as  the  levee  is  over.' 

As  soon  as  the  levee  was  over,  the  sheriffs 
were  introduced  into  the  king's  closet.  The 
king  did  not  ae  usual  receive  them  alone,  but 
Lords  Gower,  Rochford,  and  Weymouth 
were  present.  Mr.  Sheriff  Townshend  ad- 
dressed his  majesty  in  these  words. 

'  .M.W  IT  PLE.'KSE  YOUR  M.\JESTV, 

'  When  we  la.it  had  the  honour  to  appear 
before  you,  your  majesty  was  graciously 
pleased  to  promise  an  mtszucr  by  one  of  your 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  ;  but 
we  had  yesterday  questions  proposed  to  us  by 
Lord  Weymouth.  In  answer  to  which,  we 
beg  humbly  to  inform  your  majesty,  that  the 
application  which  we  make  to  your  majesty,  we 
make  as  sheriffs  of  the  city  of  London,  by  the 
direction  of  the  liver>-,  in  Common  Hall  legally 
assembled.  The  address,  remonstrance,  and 
petition,  to  be  presented  to  your  majesty  by 
their  chief  magistrate,  is  the  act  of  the  citizens 
of  London,  in  their  greatest  court,  and  is 
ordered  by  them  to  be  properly  authenticated 
as  their  act.' 

His  majesty  shortly  replied, 

'  I  will  consider  of  the  answer  you  have 
given  me.' 

It  was  afterwards  seriously  debated  in 
council,  whether  nr  no  the  magistrates  of 
London  should  be  admitted  to  an  audience  ; 
but  it  v.as  in  the  end  thought  e.xuedient  to 


yield  the  point ;  and  Lord  Weymouth  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  sheriffs,  appointing  \  day  for 
the  king's  receiving  of  the  remonstrance. 
The  lord  mayor,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  aldermen,  the  sheriff's,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  the  common  council,  a  committee 
of  the  livery,  the  common  Serjeant,  remem- 
brancer, and  other  city  officers,  accordingly 
repaired  in  great  state  to  St.  James's,  and 
were  received  by  his  majesty  seated'on  the 
throne.  The  address,  remonstrance,  and  peti- 
tion, having  been  read,  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  read  the  following  answer : 

'  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  receive  the  re- 
quests and  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  my 
subjects  ;  but  it  gives  me  great  concern  to 
find  that  any  of  them  should  have  been  so  far 
misled,  as  to  offer  me  an  address  and  remon- 
strance, the  contents  of  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  disrespectful  to  me,  injurious  to 
parliament,  and  irreconcilable  to  the  principle.-, 
of  the  constitution. 

'  I  have  ever  made  the  law  of  the  land  the 
rule  of  my  conduct,  esteeming  it  my  chiefest 
glory  to  reign  over  a  free  people.  With  this 
view,  I  have  always  been  careful,  as  well  to 
execute  faithfully  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  as 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  invading  any 
of  those  powers  which  the  constitution  has 
placed  in  my  hands.  It  is  only  by  persever- 
ing in  such  a  conduct,  that  I  can  either  dis- 
charge my  own  duty,  or  secure  to  my  subjects 
the  free  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  my 
family  were  called  to  defend  :  and  while  I  act 
upon  these  principles,  I  shall  have  a  right  to 
e.\pect,  and  I  am  confident  I  shall  continue  to 
receive,  the  steady  and  affectionate  support  of 
my  people.' 

The  lord  mayor  (Beckford)  replied,  that  as 
chief  magistrate  of  London,  and  also  one  of 
its  representatives  in  parliament,  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  its  servant,  and  that  he  had 
done  no  more  than  his  duty. 

The  lord  mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  deputa- 
tion then  kissed  the  king's  hand  and  retired. 

The  censure  which  the  king  passed  on  the 
remonstrance,  was  afterwards  fortified  by  ap- 
proving addresses  from  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, carried  by  unusually  large  majorities  : 
but  the  city,  nothing  daunted,  resolved  on 
presenting  a  second  remonstrance,  couched 
in  still  more  energetic  terms.  '  Vour  majesty," 
said  they,  '  cannot  disapprove  that  we  here 
assert  the  clearest  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, against  the  insidious  attempt  of  evil 
counsellors,  to  perplcN:,  confound,  and  shake 
them.  We  are  determined  to  abide  by  those 
rights  and  liberties  which  our  forefathers 
bravely  vindicated  at  the  ever  memorable  re- 
volution, and  which  their  sons  will  ever  re- 
solutely defend.  We,  therefore,  now  renew 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  our  claim  to  the 
indispensable  right  of  the  subject  :  a  full,  free, 
and  uumutilated  parliament,  legally  chosen  in 
all  its  members  ;  a  right  which  this  House  of 
Commons  have  manifestly  violated,  depriving 
at  their  will  and  pleasure,  the  county  of 
Middlese.x  of  one  of  its  legal  representatives, 
and  arbitrarily  nominating  as  a  knight  of  the 
shire,  a  person  not  elected  by  the  majority  of 
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the  freeholders.  As  the  only  con -litutioiial 
means  of  reparation  now  Ijft  for  the  injured 
electors  of  Great  Britain,  we  implore  with 
most  urgent  supplications,  the  dissolution  of 
this  present  parliament,  the  removal  of  eril 
ministers,  and  the  total  extinction  of  that 
fatal  influence  which  has  caused  such  national 
discontent.' 

When  this  second  remonstrance  was  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  by  the  lord  mayor,  alder- 
men, &c.  his  majesty,  seated  on  the  throne, 
read  the  following  answer  : 

'  I  should  have  been  wanting  to  the  public, 
as  well  as  to  myself,  if  I  had  not  expressed 
my  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  address. 

'  My  sentiments  on  that  subject  continue 
the  same  ;  and  I  shall  ill  deserve  to  be  con- 
sitfered  as  the  father  of  my  people,  if  I  could 
suffer  myself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  such 
an  use  of  my  prerogative,  as  I  cannot  but  think 
inconsistent  with  the  interest,  and  dangerous 
to  the  constitution,  of  the  kingdom.' 

The  lord  mayor  ,Beckford)  then  made  the 
following  unpremeditated,  but  noble  reply  : 

'  Most  Gr.^ciou.s  Sovereign, 

'  Will  your  majesty  be  pleased  so  far  to 
condescend,  as  to  permit  the  mayor  of  your 
loyal  city  of  London,  to  declare  in  your  royal 
presence,  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  citizens,  how 
much  the  bare  apprehension  of  your  majesty's 
displeasure  would  at  all  times  afi'ect  their 
minds  :  the  declaration  of  that  displeasure, 
has  already  filled  them  with  inexpressible 
anxiety,  and  with  the  deepest  affliction.  Per- 
mit me,  sire,  to  assure  your  majesty,  that  j-our 
majesty  has  not,  in  all  your  dominions,  any  sub- 
jects more  faithful,  more  dutiful,  or  more 
affectionate  to  your  majesty's  person  and 
family,  or  more  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
and  fortunes  in  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
honour  and  dignity  of  your  crown. 

'  We  do,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  humi- 
lity and  submission,  most  earnestly  .supplicate 
your  majesty,  that  you  will  not  dismiss  us  from 
your  presence,  without  expressing  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  your  faithful  citizens, 
and  without  some  comfort,  without  some  pros- 
pect at  least  of  redress. 

'  Permit  me,  sire,  farther  to  obser\'e,  that 
whoever  has  already  dared,  or  shall  here- 
after endeavour,  by  false  insinuations  and 
suggestions,  to  alienate  your  majesty's  affec- 
tions from  your  loyal  subject.^  in  general,  and 
from  the  city  of  London  in  particular,  and  to 
withdraw  your  confidence  in,  and  regard  for, 
your  people,  is  an  enemy  to  your  majesty's 
person  and  family,  a  violator  of  the  public 
peace,  and  a  betrayer  of  our  happy  constitu- 
tion, as  it  was  established  at  the  glorious 
revolution.' 

The  lord  mayor  waited  near  a  minute  for  a 
reply — for  some  '  more  favourable  opinion,' 
but  none  was  given.  The  humility,  and  the 
serious  firmness,  with  which  the  venerable 
magistrate  uttered  these  words,  filled  the 
whole  court  with  admiration  and  confusion. 
They  saw  amoni;  the  indignant  citizens  before 
them,  very  different  countenances  than  they 
had   expected,   from  a   description   by   Lord 


Pomfret,  who  was  pleased  to  declare  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  '  however  swaggering 
and  impudent  thebchaviourof  the  low  citizens 
might  be  on  their  own  dunghill,  when  they 
came  into  the  royal  presence,  their  heads 
hung  down  like  "oulrushes,  and  they  blinked 
with  their  eyes  like  owls  in  the  sunshine.' 

The  conduct  of  the  lord  mayor  on  this 
occasion,  received,  as  it  justly  merited,  the 
thanks  of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  reply  was 
ordered  to  be  inserted  in  the  city  books  ;  and 
afterwards  at  his  death,  on  a  monument 
erected  in  the  Guildhall  to  his  memory. 

When  it  is  recollected,  that  the  cause  for 
which  the  city  of  London  thus  boldly  con- 
tended in  these  remonstrances,  wa3  that  which 
triumphed  at  last  in  .spite  of  the  united  efforts 
of  the  court,  the  ministrj-,  and  the  parliament, 
and  has  since  been  solemnly  and  universally 
r'ecognised  as  the  cause  of  the  constitution, 
and  of  liberty,  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate 
too  highly  the  national  importance  of  the 
conduct  which  they  pursued.  We  may  well 
say  with  Junius,  that  '  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
metropolis,  is  the  life-blood  of  the  state  col- 
lected at  the  heart  ;  from  that  point  it  circu- 
lates with  health  and  vigour  through  every 
artery  of  the  constitution  ;'  or  with  Wilkes, 
the  hero  of  the  contest,  that  '  English  history 
does  not  give  a  stronger  instance  of  the  up- 
rightness of  our  countrymen,  nor  an  example 
of  any  body  of  men  more  untainted  by  cor- 
ruption, more  uninfluenced  by  everj'  consider- 
ation of  fear  or  interest,  and  more  calm,  yet 
determined  in  a  great  cause.' 


The  Earl  of  Effingham. 

When  the  imhappy  contest  broke  out  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  American  colonies,  the 
Earl  of  Effingham,  who  had  then  the  com- 
mand of  the  22nd  regiment,  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  and  declared  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  that  the  colonies  only  contended 
for  that  freedom  which  was  their  birthright. 
The  22nd  being  one  of  the  regiments  which 
was  afterwards  destined  to  attempt  by  force 
of  arms  to  reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience, 
his  lordship  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to 
resign  his  command,  or  take  the  field  against 
his  principles.  The  choice  could  not  be  for 
a  moment  doubtful.  His  lordship  sent  in  his 
resignation,  accompanied  by  the  following 
letter  : 

'  To  Lord  Jiarniigioit,  Secretary  at  H-'ar. 

'  My  lord,  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  lordship 
to  lay  before  his  majesty  the  peculiar  embar- 
rassment of  my  present  situation.  \  our  lord- 
ship is  no  stranger  to  the  conduct  I  have 
observed  in  the  imhappy  contest  with  our 
American  colonies.  The  king  is  too  just, 
and  too  generous,  not  to  believe  that  the  votes 
I  have  given  in  parliament,  have  been  given 
according  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience. 
Whether  I  have  erred  or  not,  the  course  of 
public  events  must  determine  ;  in  the  mean- 
time, if  I  were  capable  of  .such  duplicity,  as 
to  be  in  any  way  concerned  in  enforcing  those 
weapons  of  which   I  have  so  publicly  and 
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so  -solemnly  expressed  my  disapprobation,  I 
should  ill  dcscr\'e  what  1  am  most  ambitions 
of  obtaining — the  esteem  and  favourable 
opinion  of  my  sovereinn.  My  request,  there- 
fore, to  your  lordship,  is  this ;  that  after 
having  laid  these  circumstances  before  the 
king,  you  will  assure  his  majesty,  that  he  has 
not  a  subject  who  is  more  ready  th.an  I  am 
witli  the  utmost  cheerfulness  to  sacrifice  my 
life  and  fortune  in  support  of  the  safety, 
honour,  and  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown 
and  person.  But  the  ver>'  same  principles 
which  have  inspired  me  with  these  unalterable 
sentiments  of  duty  and  affection  to  his  majesty, 
will  not  suffer  me  to  be  instrumental  in  de- 
priving any  part  of  his  people  of  those  liber- 
ties which  form  the  best  security  of  their 
fidelity  and  obedience  to  his  government.  As 
I  cannot,  without  reproach  to  my  conscience, 
consent  to  bear  arms  against  mj^  fellow  subjects 
in  America,  in  what  to  my  weak  discernment  is 
not  a  clear  cause,  and  as  it  seems  now  to  be 
finally  resolved  that  the  22nd  regiment  is  to 
go  upon  American  .service,  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  lay  me  in  the  most  dutiful  manner  at 
his  majesty's  feet,  and  humbly  beg  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  retire.  Your  lord.ship 
will  also  be  .so  obliging  as  to  entreat,  that 
as  I  waive  v.hat  the  custom  of  the  service 
would  entitle  me  to,  the  right  of  selling 
what  I  bought,  I  may  be  allowed  to  retaui 
my  rank  in  the  army,  that  whenever  the 
enemy,  or  the  ambition  of  foreign  powers, 
should  require  it,  I  maj-  be  enabled  to  .serve 
his  majesty  and  my  countrj'  in  that  way  in 
which  alone  i  can  e.xpect  to  serve  him  with 
any  degree  of  effect. 

'  Your  lordship  will  easily  conceive  the  re- 
gret and  mortification  I  feel  at  being  necessi- 
tated to  quit  the  military  profession,  which 
has  been  that  of  my  ancestors  during  many 
generations ;  to  which  I  have  been  bred  al- 
mos;  from  my  infancy  :  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted the  study  of  my  life  ;  and  to  perfect 
myself  in  which,  I  have  sought  instruction  and 
service  in  whate\er  part  of  the  world  they 
could  be  formed. 

'  I  have  delayed  this  to  the  last  moment, 
lest  any  wrong  construction  should  be  given 
to  a  conduct  which  is  influenced  only  by  the 
purest  motives.  I  complain  of  nothing.  I 
love  my  profession,  and  should  think  it  highly 
blamcable  to  quit  any  course  of  life  in  which 
1  might  be  u.seful  to  the  pu'olic,  so  long  as  my 
constitutional  principle,  and  my  notions  of 
honour,  permitted  me  to  continue  in  it. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  re- 
spect, your  lordship's  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  scr\-ant, 

'Effingh.vm.' 

The  king  was  so  well  convinced  of  the  con- 
scientious motives  from  whic'n  Lord  Effingham 
acted,  that  his  majesty,  while  he  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  services,  was  pleased  to  declare  that 
he  .should  not  lose  the  benefit  of  his  rank  upon 
any  future  occasion. 

In  a.  subsequent  deliate  in  the  House  of 
I^ords,  his  lord-ship  alluding  to  his  resignation, 
thus  feelingly  expressed  himself:  '  Ever  since 
I  was  of  an  age  to  have  any  ambition  at  all. 


my  highest  has  been  to  sei-ve  my  counlrv  in  a 
military  capacity.  If  there  was  on  earth  an 
event  dreaded,  it  was  to  sec  this  country  so 
situated,  as  to  make  that  profession  incompat- 
ible with  my  duty  as  a  citizen. 

'  That  period  has  in  my  opinion  arrived ; 
and  I  have  thought  myself  bound  to  relin- 
quish the  hopes  I  had  formed,  by  a  resigna- 
tion ;  which  appeared  to  me  the  only  method 
of  avoiding  the  guilt  of  enslaving  my  country, 
and  embruing  ray  hands  in  the  blood  of  her 
sons. 

'When  the  duties  of  a  spldier  and  a  citizen 
become  inconsistent,  I  shall  always  think 
myself  obliged  to  sink  the  character  of  the 
soldier  into  that  of  the  citizen,  until  such  time 
as  those  duties  shall  again,  by  the  malice  of 
our  real  enemies,  become  united. 

'  It  is  no  small  sacrifice  that  a  man  makes, 
who  gives  up  his  profession  ;  but  it  is  a  greater, 
when  a  predilection  strengthened  by  habit, 
has  given  so  strong  an  attachment  to  his  pro- 
fession as  I  feel.  I  have,  however,  this  con- 
solation, that  by  making  this  sacrifice,  I  at 
least  give  to  my  country  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  my  principles.' 

At  a  public  meeting  afterwards,  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  they 
unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to  '  the  Earl 
of  Erfingham,  the  citizen  and  soldier  who  re- 
fused to  draw  his  sword  against  the  rights  of 
his  fellow  subjects.' 

Duke  of  Bedford. 

When  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ne- 
gociated  a  peace  wit.h  France,  he  signed  the 
preliminaries  with  the  French  minister, 
Choiseul,  and  stipulated  no  farther  for  the 
East  India  Company  than  he  was  advised  by 
the  Court  of  Directors.  A  gentleman,  a 
Dutch  je.\v,  of  great  abilities  and  respectable 
chajiacter,  hearing  this,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
duke,  informing  him,  that  the  English  East 
India  Company  had  materially  neglected 
their  own  interest,  as  their  chief  conquests 
were  made  subscqueiit  to  the  period  at  which 
they  had  fi.\ed  their  claim  of  sovereignty  ;  and 
if  these  latter  conquests  were  to  be  restored, 
an  immense  annual  revenue  would  necessarily 
be  taken  from  England.  The  duke,  struck 
with  the  force  of  the  fact,  yet  greatly  embar- 
r.assed  how  to  act,  as  preliminaries  were  ac- 
tually signed,  repaired  to  the  French  minister, 
and  addressed  him  thus :  '  JNIy  lord,  I  have 
cornmitted  a  great  mistake  in  signing  the  pre- 
liminaries, as  the  affair  of  the  India  posses- 
sions must  be  carried  down  to  the  last  con- 
quest in  Asia.'  To  this  Choiseul  replied, 
'  Your  Grace  astonishes  me  ;  I  thought  I  had 
been  treating  with  the  minister  of  a  great 
nation,  and  not  with  a  student  in  politics, 
who  does  not  consider  the  validity  of  written 
engagements.'  The  duke  replied,  '  Your  re- 
proach, my  lord,  is  just ;  but  I  will  not  add 
treachery  to  negligence,  nor  deliberately 
betray  my  country-  because  I  have  unaccoun- 
tably neglected  her  interests  in  a  single  cir- 
cumstance ;  therefore,  unless  yoiu"  lordship 
agrees  to  cede  the  latter  conquests  in  India,  I 
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sliall  return  home  in  twelve  nours,  and  submit 
the  fate  of  my  head  to  an  Kn;;lish  parliament.' 
Choiseul,  struck  with  the  intrepidity  of  the 
duke,  yielded  the  point,  and  Britain  now 
enjoys  above  half  a  million  annually,  through 
the  firmness  of  a  man  whom  it  was  once  even 
patriotism  to  calumniate.  On  the  termination 
of  the  affair  to  his  satisfaction,  his  Grace  gave 
the  Dutch  gentleman  the  warmest  recom- 
mendation to  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  conferred  upon  him  a  pension  of 
^500  annually,  for  the  important  service  which 
he  had  rendered. 


Marshal  Boufflers. 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  it  was  publicly  talked  of  at  Ver- 
sailles, that  a  very  important  battle  would 
soon  take  place  between  the  French  army 
cornmanded  by  Marshal  Villars,  and  the 
Allied"  army  under  Prince  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough. Louis  XIV.,  who  for  some  years  had 
met  with  many  mortifying  repulses,  seemed  to 
be  very  uneasy  about  the  event.  Marshal 
Koufflers,  in  order  to  quiet  in  some  degree 
the  perturbation  of  Ins  sovereign's  mind, 
offered,  though  a  senior  officer  to  Villars,  to 
:jd  and  .serve  under  him,  sacrificing  all  per- 
sonal considerations  to  the  glory  of  his 
country.  His  proposal  was  accepted,  and  he 
repaired  to  the  camp.  On  his  arrival,  a  very 
singular  contest  took  place  between  the  two 
commanders.  Villars  desired  to  have  Bouf- 
flers for  his  leader  ;  but  the  latter  persisted  in 
yielding  him  all  the  glorj',  while  he  shared 
the  danger.  No  event  in  the  life  of  Boufilers 
ever  contributed  more  to  render  his  name 
illustrious. 

Marshal  Villars,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing  at  the  battle,  being  obliged  to  retire 
on  account  of  a  wound  he  had  received, 
ISIarshal  Boufflers  charged  the  enemy  •six- 
times  after  this  accident  ;  but  finding 
they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  a 
wood  through  which  they  penetrated  into 
the  centre  of  the  French  army,  he  yielded 
them  the  field  of  battle,  and  made  a  retreat 
in  such  good  order,  that  the  allies  declined 
pursuing  him. 


The  De  Witls. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  John  de  Witt, 
the  .second  son  of  Jacob  de  Witt,  burgomaster 
of  Dort,  was  elected  pensionary  of  IJort,  and 
so  distinguished  him.';elf  by  his  able  conduct, 
that  he  was  soon  after  made  pensionary  over 
all  Holland.  Upon  this  occasion,  when  some 
of  his  friends  reminded  him  of  the  hard  fate  of 
his  predecessor,  Barneveldt,  he  replied,  that 
'  human  life  was  liable  to  trouble  and  danger, 
and  that  he  thought  it  honourable  to  save  his 
country,  which  he  w.as  resolved  to  do,  wliat- 
ever  returns  he  might  meet  with.'  Finding 
the  war  in  which  Holland  was  then  engaged 
with  England,  destructive  to  the  commerce 
and  best  interests  of  tlie  commonwealth,  he 
inunediately  opened  i  negociation  with  Crom- 


well, and  concluded  a  peace  on  honourable 
terms.  When  the  usual  period  of  his  office 
had  c.\pired,  he  was  unanimously  continued 
in  it,  by  a  resolution  of  the  states ;  and  on 
hostilities  again  breaking  out  with  England, 
at  the  restoration,  he  showed  himself  not  less 
skilful  and  brave  in  the  field,  than  wise  and 
temperate  in  the  cabinet.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  direction  of 
the  navy,  and  made  such  vigorous  di.spositions, 
that  he  had  a  fleet  ready  for  sea,  before  the 
admirals  themselves  imagined  it  possible, 
though  naval  affairs  were  quite  new  to  him. 
After  Opdam's  defeat  and  death,  it  being 
deemed  e-vpedient  that  a  commission  of  depu- 
ties from  the  states  should  command  the  fleet, 
he  was  one  of  three  to  whom  this  important 
trust  was  confided  ;  and,  in  the  e.\ecution  of 
it,  distinguished  himself  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  by  his  nautical  sagacity  and  intre- 
pidity. He  conducted  the  fleet  out  of  the 
Te.vel  at  a  time  when,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
naval  men,  the  state  of  the  wind  rendered  it 
impossible.  In  a  dreadful  storm  which  they 
afterwards  encountered  off  Norway,  he  re- 
mained upon  deck  all  the  time,  and  never 
changed  his  clothes,  nor  took  any  refreshment, 
but  in  common  with  the  men :  and  when  he 
saw  a  want  of  hands,  assisted  himself,  and 
obliged  hi?,  officers  to  follow  his  example. 

In  1667,  De  Witt  finding  a  favourable  con- 
juncture for  executing  the  great  design  of  the 
warm  republicans  of  that  time,  he  prevailed 
on  the  states  to  pass  an  edict,  by  which  the 
office  of  stadtholder  was  for  ever  abolished, 
and  the  liberty  of  Holland,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, fixed  on  an  everlasting  basis.  In 
obedience  to  this  edict,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
when  in  1672  he  was  elected  captain  and 
admiral  general,  solemnly  abjured  the  .stadt- 
holdership.  The  prince,  however,  had  parti- 
.sans  at  work,  whose  intrigues  were  directed 
to  a  very  different  end.  A  tumult  was  stirred 
up  at  Dort,  and  the  people  declared  they 
would  have  the  old  order  of  things  revived, 
and  that  the  prince  should  be  their  stadt- 
holder. The  prince  came  in  person  to  Dort, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ac- 
cepted of  the  office.  Most  of  the  other  towns 
ai;d  provinces  followed  the  example.  The 
pensionary,  unable  to  contend  with  this  tide 
of  events,  begged  his  dismission,  and  it  was 
granted  him.  He  now  retired  into  private 
life,  and  deplored  in  secret  the  misfortunes  of 
his  country,  which,  from  the  highest  pros- 
perity, fell,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.  An  invasion  from  the  French 
concurred  with  their  own  intestine  divisions 
to  spread  everywhere  terror  and  confusion  ; 
while,  to  exclude  De  Witt  and  his  friends 
from  any  chance  of  returning  popularity,  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  party  were  iniceasing  in 
their  endeavours  to  heap  every  possible  degree 
of  odium  upon  them.  The  mob  were  insti- 
gated to  pull  down  a  house  in  which  the  pen- 
sionary was  supposed  to  be  lying  sick  ;  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  bqth  him 
and  his  brother  Cornelius,  on  the  same  day, 
in  different  pl.iccs  ;  and  the  Count  de  Monthas, 

I  who  had  married  their  sister,  was  ordered  to 
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.  c  arrested  in  camp  as  a  trnlior,  tliough  he 
liiui  beluivej  with  the  greatest  courage  and 
integrity.  Cornelius  was  at  length  accused 
by  one  Ticklaer,  a  barber,  of  a  design  of  poi- 
soning the  prince ;  and  though  his  judges 
could  not  declare  him  guilty,  he  was  con- 
demned to  c.X'lo.  But  before  this  sentence 
could  be  fuUilled,  his  ignominious  accuser 
persuaded  the  people  that  he  would  be  rescued 
out  of  the  prison  in  which  he  was  confined  ; 
on  this,  they  instantly  armed  and  surrounded 
the  place,  where  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  pensionary  was  on  a  visit  to  his 
brother.  The  mob  broke  open  the  doors,  and 
dragging  the  imhappy  brothers  forth,  barba- 
rously murdered  them.  They  carried  their 
dead  bodies  to  the  gallows,  where  they  hung 
the  pensionary  a  foot  higher  than  liis  brother ; 
and  after  mangling  their  bodies,  cut  their 
clothes  in  a  thousand  pieces,  and  sent  them 
about  the  coiuilry  as  trophies  of  conquest. 

The  pensionary  was  in  his  forty-seventh 
year.  '  He  was,'  says  Hume,  '  a  minister 
equally  emuient  for  greatness  of  mind,  for 
capacity,  and  for  integrity.'  Sir  William 
Temple,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  character,  speaks  of  him,  on  various  occa- 
sions, in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration  and 
praise.  He  obser\-es,  that  when  he  was  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  he  differed  nothing 
in  his  m.anner  of  living  from  an  ordi- 
nary citizen.  When  he  made  visits,  he  was 
attended  only  by  a  single  footman  ;  and  on 
common  occasions,  he  was  frequently  seen  in 
the  streets  without  any  attendant  at  all.  His 
office  for  the  first  ten  years  brought  him  in 
little  more  than  ;^3oo ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  not  above  p^yoo.  The  states  made 
him  an  offer  of  a  gift  of  /^lo.oco  ;  but  he 
refused  it  as  a  bad  example  in  a  free  govern- 
ment. 


William  Wallace. 

Never  perhaps  was  the  fame  of  any  man 
more  cherished  by  a  people,  than  that  of 
William  Wallace  is  by  the  Scottish  nation. 
His  exploits  have  been  for  ages  the  darling 
theme  of  all  ranks  of  the  people  ;  and  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  his  adventures 
chiefly  lay,  there  Ls  scarcely  a  lofty  rock,  high 
fall  of  water,  lonely  cave,  or  other  remarkable 
object  in  nature,  which  is  not  designated  by  a 
name  dear  to  every  romantic,  youthful,  and 
patriotic  mind.  The  recorded  feats  in  the 
life  of  W'allace,  rank  him  not  only  among  the 
first  patriots  of  his  nation,  but  among  the  first 
of  all  who  have  deser%'ed  that  honourable  ap- 
pellation. He  made  his  appearance  in  the 
theatre  of  active  life  at  a  most  interesting 
period.  A  disputed  succession  to  the  Scottish 
crown  had  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
Edward  the  First  of  England.  The  office  of 
umpire,  gave  the  English  king  a  fatal  ascen- 
dancy over  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  especially 
over  the  competitors  for  the  crown.  Ealiol 
was  preferred,  on  condition  that  he  would  ac- 
knowledge the  dependence  of  Scotland  upon 
the    English  crown  ;   but   at  last,  under  the 


mortification  of  repeated  insults,  ho  resigned 
ttie  crown  altogether  into  the  hands  of  l'".dward 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  1296.  All  Scotland  was 
now  overrun  by  an  English  army,  and  the 
government  placed  in  the  hands  of  English 
deputies,  who  made  it  odious  to  the  people  by 
their  exactions  and  oppressions.  At  this 
critical  moment  was  the  standard  of  freedom 
first  unfurled  by  William  Wallace,  the  younger 
son  of  a  private  gentleman,  Wallace  of  EI- 
derslie.  To  great  bodily  strength  and  activity, 
and  a  courage  which  delighted  in  danger,  lie 
united  an  inventiveness  of  enterprise,  a  fer- 
tility of  resources,  and  a  generous  gallantry  of 
manner,  well  calculated  to  gain  him  an 
authority  over  the  rude  and  undisciplined 
multitude  who  answered  his  patriotic  call.  In 
iMay,  J297,  he  began  to  infest  the  English 
quarters,  and  soon  made  his  numbers  for- 
midable. The  first  person  of  note  who  joined 
him,  was  Sir  V/iUiam  Douglas.  With  their 
united  forces,  these  two  allies  attempted  to 
surprise  Ormesby,  the  English  Justiciary, 
while  holding  a  court  at  Scoon  :  but  a  preci- 
pitate flight  di.sappointed  them  of  their  ex- 
pected prey.  After  this,  the  patriotic  band 
roved  over  the  whole  country,  assaulted 
caitles,  and  slev/  the  English  wherever  they 
m.et  with  them.  Several  men  of  the  highest 
rank  now  joined  the  standard  of  freedom ; 
among  others,  Bruce  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
and  his  brother.  Sir  Alexander  de  Lindsay ; 
Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell ;  Sir  Richard 
Lunden  ;  and  Wishart,  BLshop  of  Gla.sgow. 
But  unfortunately,  they  brought  more  splen- 
dour than  real  strength  to  the  cause.  Wallace, 
though  the  master  spirit  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise, was  of  too  humble  a  rank  among  the 
gentlemen  of  Scotland,  to  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  them  for  their  chief;  and  where 
merit  like  his  was  not  recognised  as  the  best 
title  to  supreme  command,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  conflict  of  pretensions  must 
have  been  endless.  All  the  leaders  claimed 
to  be  independent  of  each  other ;  and  to  no- 
thing, even  of  the  most  obvious  advantage, 
could  their  common  consent  be  obtained. 
While  the  Scottish  armj',  thus  enfeebled  by 
disease,  laj'  posted  near  Irvine,  a  chosen  and 
numerous  body  of  forces  which  had  been  sent 
from  England  by  Edward,  approached  to  give 
them  battle.  All  the  nobles  and  barons  who 
had  joined  the  party  of  Wallace,  Sir  Andrew- 
Moray  of  Bothwell  alone  excepted,  consented 
to  treat  with  the  English  ;  and  for  themselves 
and  their  adherents  made  submission  to  Ed- 
ward. Wallace  and  iMoray  refused  to  have 
any  concern  with  the  ignoble  capitulation  ; 
and  collecting  together  a  few  faithful  com- 
panions of  their  fortunes,  retired  indignantly 
towards  the  north.  Under  the  conduct  of 
these  two  able  leaders,  the  patriot  band  soon 
recruited  its  numbers  ;  and  v.  hen  the  Eng  ish 
advanced  to  .Stirling  was  prepared  to  dis- 
pute with  them  the  passage  of  the  Forth. 
Warren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  English  general, 
imagining  that  Wall.ice  might  still  be  won  over, 
dispatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottish  camji 
proffering  terms.  '  Return,'  said  Wallace, 
'  and    tell  your  masters,   that  we    come  not 
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here  to  treat,  but  to  assert  our  right,  and  to 
set  Scotland  free.  Let  them  advance  ;  they 
will  find  us  prepared.'  '  He  defies  u.s  I'  cried 
the  English,  and  impatiently  demanded  to  be 
led  on.  The  Scotch  were  encamped  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  to  that  occupied  by 
the  English  ;  who  to  approach  them,  ha.d  to 
defile  over  a  long  narrow  wooden  bridge.  As 
soon  as  the  van  of  the  English  had  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  before  they  could  form  themselves 
in  order  of  battle,  Wallace  rushed  down,  and 
broke  them  in  a  moment.  Many' thousands 
were  slain  on  the  field,  or  drowned  in  attempt- 
ing to  recross  the  river.  A  general  panic  in- 
stantly .seized  the  main  body  of  the  English ; 
they  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  abandoned  all  their 
baggage,  and  did  not  cease  their  flight 
till  they  had  reached  Berwick,  which  they  also 
speedily  evacuated.  The  loss  of  the  Scots 
would  have  been  inconsiderable,  had  they 
not  numbered  among  their  slain  .Sir  Andrew 
Moray,  the  gallant  and  faithful  companion  of 
Wallace. 

Scotland  was  thus  once  more  free  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  bad  seasons  and  the  disorders 
of  war,  it  suffered  severely  from  famine.  With 
the  view  of  procuring  sustenance  to  his  re- 
maining followers,  Wallace  marched  his  army 
into  the  North  of  England  ;  and  for  upwards 
of  three  weeks,  the  whole  of  that  wide  tract  of 
country  from  Cockermouth  and  Carlisle,  to 
the  gates  of  Newcastle,  was  wasted  with  all 
the  fury  of  revenge,  licence,  and  rapacity. 

Wallace  now  assumed  the  title  oi  Giiardiau 
of  Scotland,  in  nmne  of  King  Jolin,  ( Baliol) 
and  by  the  consent  of  the  Scottish  Nation. 
That  he  was  virtually  so,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  and  we  ought  therefore  to  be  the 
less  scrupulous  in  enquiring  as  to  the  forms 
which  attended  his  investiture  with  this  high 
dignity.  With  the  aid  and  countenance  of 
only  one  of  all  the  Scottish  barons,  the 
lamented  Andrew  Moray,  and  supported  by 
the  lower  orders  of  Scottish  people  alone,  he 
had  freed  his  country  from  English  thraldom, 
and  restored  it  to  its  ancient  independence. 
A  service  so  great  and  unexampled,  gave  him 
a  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Scotland's  Guar- 
dian, which  wanted  neither  form  nor  solemnity 
to  make  it  as  well  founded  as  any  title  that 
ever  existed. 

The  barons  who  had  stood  aloof  during  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  now  began,  as  before,  to 
intermeddle  with  the  fruits  of  the  conquests 
so  gloriously  achieved.  Of  Wallace  they 
speedily  evinced  the  utmost  jealousy.  His 
elevation  wounded  their  pride  ;  his  great 
services  were  an  unceasing  reproach  to  their 
inactivity  in  the  public  cause.  Strife  and 
division  were  again  introduced  into  the  Scot- 
tish camp,  at  a  time  when,  more  than  ever, 
unanimity  was  necessary  to  the  establishment 
of  the  national  independence.  Edward  had 
againinvaded  Scotland  with  apowerful  army, 
and  Wallace  had  a  second  time  to  risk  a 
general  battle  for  Scottish  freedom.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  the  hostile  armies 
met.  Wallace  had  now  around  him,  a  Cum- 
ming,  a  Stewart,  a  Graham,  a  Macduff,  and 
Other  names  of  equal  note  in  Scottish  chief- 


tainship ;  but  feebler,  through  the  jealousy 
and  distrust  of  so  many  rivals,  than  wheii 
alone  with  the  gallant  Moray,  he  led  his 
countrymen  to  battle ;  victory  had  deserted 
his  plume.  The  Scots  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter ;  and  though  for  some  time 
after  they  kept  up  the  war  in  detached  parties, 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  muster  an  army 
in  the  field.  Edward,  with  his  victorious 
troops,  swept  the  .whole  coiintrj-,  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Northerii  Ocean  ;  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  place  of  importance,  but  owned 
his  .sway. 

Yet  amid  this  wreck  of  the  national  liberties, 
Wallace  despaired  not.  He  had  lived  a  free- 
rnan  ;  and  a  freeman  he  resolved  to  die.  All 
his  endeavours  to  rouse  his  countrymen,  were, 
however,  in  vain.  The  season  of  resistance  was, 
for  the  present,  past.  Wallace  perceived  that 
there  remained  no  more  hope,  and  sought  out 
a  place  of  concealment,  where  eluding  the 
vengeance  of  Edward,  he  might  .silently 
lament  over  his  fallen  country.  Nothing  now 
remained  in  Scotland  unconquered,  except 
the  castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender  But  Wallace  .still 
lived  ;  and  while  he  existed,  though  without 
forces,  and  without  an  ostensible  place  of 
residence,  his  countrymen  were  not  absolutely 
without  hope,  nor  Edward  without  fear. 
Every  e.xertion  was  made  to  di.scover  his  re- 
treat ;  and  at  length  he  was  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  EnglLsh.  He  was  brought  to 
Westminster,  and  arraigned  there  as  a  traitor  to 
Edward,  and  as  having  burnt  villages,  stormed 
castles,  and  sjaughtercd  many  subjects  of 
England.  '  I  never  was  a  traitor,'  exclaimed 
Wallace,  indignantly.  'What  injury  I  could 
do  to  Edward,  the  enemy  of  my  liege 
sovereign  and  of  my  coimtry,  I  have  done, 
and  I  glory  in  it.'  Sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  him,  and  im.mediately 
executed,  with  that  studied  rigour  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  punishment,  which  while 
.seeking  to  make  impressions  of  terror,  excites 
pity.  His  head  was  placed  on  a  pinnacle  at 
London;  and  his  mangled  limbs  were  distri- 
buted over  the  land.  Thus  cruelly  perished  a 
man  whom  Edward  could  never  subdue,  and 
whose  only  crime  was  an  invincible  attach- 
ment to  freedom  and  independence. 

Robert  Bruce. 

After  the  death  of  Wallace,  the  conquest  of 
Scotland,  which  it  had  taken  Edward  fifteen 
years  to  accomplish,  seemed  complete ;  but 
the  fire  of  patriotism  was  only  .smothered,  not 
extinguished.  Robert  Bruce,  the  grand.son  of 
the  competitor  of  the  crown  agamst  Baliol, 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  English  army  at 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  ;  and  the  Scottish  histo- 
rians .say,  that  he  encountered  Wallace  in 
person  in  the  field,  and  that  Wallace  found 
means,  instead  of  obstinately  fighting  his  an- 
tagonist, to  form  an  appointment  with  him  for 
a  future  meeting.  Bruce  is  said  to  have  kept 
his  appointment,  and  to  have  been  urged  by 
the  eloquence  of  Wallace  into  that  path  of 
patriotic  ambition,  which  he  afterwards  suc- 
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cessAilIypursued.  Forthe  present,  he  was  con- 
strained lo  return  with  the  victorious  Edward 
to  England  ;  but  he  lost  no  time  in  concerting 
with  some  of  his  countrymen  at  the  English 
court,  the  means  of  redrcssuig  their  country's 
wrongs,  and  liberating  it  from  the  English 
yoke.  Edward  obtained,  through  treachery, 
intelligence  of  the  project  which  was  on  foot 
among  the  Scottish  chiefs,  and  had  resolved 
on  committing  Bruce  to  close  custody,  when 
a  speedy  flight  saved  him  from  his  grasp.  All 
the  movements  of  Bruce  were  so  strictly 
watched,  that  no  person  could  venture  to 
confer  with  him  by  a  letter ;  but  a  friend  who 
felt  interested  in  his  welfare,  and  was  apprised 
of  the  resolution  of  Edward  to  seize  his 
person,  sent  him  by  a  servant,  under  some 
pretence,  n  />air  ofspitts.  Bruce  penetrated 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  present,  and 
instantly  fled  to  Scotland,  where  in  a  few  days 
he  arrived  in  safety.  \\'ith  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  Edward  Bruce  of  Douglas,  and  some 
other  chiefs,  he  succeeded  in  raising  numbers 
of  his  countrymen  to  rally  again  round  the 
royal  banner  of  Scotland.  His  cause  for 
awhile  seemed  desperate,  and  there  were 
moments  when  he  was  even  constrained  to 
consult  his  safety,  by  wandering  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  sheltering  in  the  caves.  But 
adverse  fortune  only  ser\'ed  to  add  vigour  to  his 
determination  to  set  his  country  free.  He 
was  in  a  short  time  able,  with  the  flower  and 
strength  of  Scotland  around  him,  to  meet  the 
English  king  in  person  at  Bannockbum,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  not  far  from  the 
.spot  where  Wallace  had  once  emancipated  his 
country-,  by  the  route  of  the  forces  under  the 
Earl  of  Surrey.  On  the  eve  of  this  ever 
memorable  battle,  Maurice,  Abbot  of  Inch- 
affray,  celebrated  mass  in  the  midst  of  the 
Scottish  army.  He  then  passed  along  the 
front  bare-footed,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand. 
and  in  a  few  words,  exhorted  the  Scots  to  fight 
for  theil-  rights  and  liberty.  The  Scots  fell 
down  upon  their  knees.  Edward  perceiving 
this,  cried  out,  '  See,  they  yield,  they  implore 
mercy.'  'They  do,' answered  Umfraville,  one 
of  his  commanders,  '  they  do  implore  mercy, 
but  not  from  us.  On  that  field  they  will  be 
victorious  or  die."  On  the  morning  of  the 
battle,  while  both  armies  were  in  \  iew  of  each 
other,  and  eager  to  engage,  Bruce,  with  a 
crown  above  his  helmet,  and  a  battlc-a.xe  in 
his  hand,  ascended  an  eminence,  and  harangu- 
ing his  troops,  reminded  them  of  the  ancient 
bravery  and  the  valiant  deeds  of  their  ances- 
tors ;  recapitulated  the  wrongs  and  indignities 
they  had  suffered  from  the  English  ;  called  to 
their  recollection  the  deeds,  and  the  fall,  of  the 
brave  and  patriotic  Wallace  ;  and  earnestly 
exhorted  them  to  stand  firm,  and  enter  the 
field  with  the  full  determination  to  conquer  or 
die.  'Let  that  determination,'  he  concluded, 
'  gather  strength  with  every  blow  of  your  arms, 
and  every  fall  of  your  brave  companions. 
Thus  let  the  rallying  word  be,  "Scotland's 
•freedom,  or  death  I'  To  arms  I  to  arms !  my 
dear  and  brave  companions."  The  onset  was 
tremendous;  and  longand  .severe  the  conflict. 
Victory  declared  at  last  on  the  side  of  liberty 


and  right  ;  and  before  the  sun  set,  Scotland 
was  free. 

The  victory  of  Baimockburn  put  an  end  to 
all  questions  about  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown,  and  to  the  divisions,  and  consequent 
weakness,  which  had  embarrassed  the  .Scots 
in  their  preceding  contests.  The  glory  of^  Ro- 
bert Bruce  was  complete  ;  his  name  was  un- 
boundedly popular  ;  and  no  candidate  for  the 
throne  could,  for  the  future,  hope  to  supplant 
his  descendants.  Accordingly,  though  the 
barons  retained  their  turbulence,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  was  inadequate  to  the  in- 
ternal good  government  of  the  kingdom  ;  yet 
as  no  dispute  exi.sted  about  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  the  throne  always  formed  the  rally- 
ing point  of  the  national  independence  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  extinguish  all  hope  of  future 
conquest. 

Washington. 

When  General  Washington,  the  immortal 
saviour  of  his  country',  had  closed  his  career 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  had  become 
a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  the 
speaker,  Robinson,  was  directed  by  a  vote  of 
the  house,  to  return  their  thanks  to  that  gen- 
tleman, on  behalf  of  the  colony,  forthe  distin- 
guished military  services  which  he  had  rendered 
to  his  countr>\  As  soon  as  Washington  took 
his  seat,  Mr.  Robinson,  in  obedience  to  this 
order,  and  following  the  impulse  of  his  own 
generous  and  grateful  heart,  discharged  the 
duty  with  great  dignity ;  but  with  such  warmth 
of  colouring  and  strength  of  e-xpression,  as  en- 
tirely confounded  the  young  hero.  He  rose 
to  express  his  acknowledgments  for  the  honour ; 
but  such  was  his  trepidation  and  confusion, 
that  he  could  not  give  distinct  utterance  to  a 
single  syllable.  He  blushed,  stammered,  and 
trembled,  for  a  second  ;  when  the  speaker  re- 
lieved him,  by  a  stroke  of  address  that  would 
have  done  honour  to  Louis  XIV.  in  his  proud- 
est and  happiest  moments.  '  Sit  down,  Mr. 
Washington,'  said  he,  with  a  conciliating 
smile  ;  '  your  modesty  is  equal  to  your  valour  ; 
and  that  surpasses  the  power  of  any  language 
that  I  possess.' 


Grattan. 

If  the  character  of  an  individual  were  to  be 
estimated  in  proportion  to  the  services  he  has 
rendered  his  native  country,  tSere  are  few 
names  would  stand  higher  on  the  roll  of  pa- 
triotism, than  that  of  Henry  Grattan.  In  an 
age  when  apostacy  and  dereliction  of  principle 
were  too  often  rewarded  with  wealth  and  hon- 
ours, he,  though  possessing  but  a  .slender  for- 
tune, remained  untainted ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  his  long  parliamentary  career,  he 
never  compromised  or  forgot  the  interests  of 
his  native  Ireland. 

Mr.  Grattan  first  became  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1775.  Ireland  was  then  in 
a  state  of  great  humiliation,  being  only  consi- 
dered as  a  province.  Her  legislature  was  a 
petty  council,  incapable  of  originating  laws, 
and  her  couns  of  justice  subordinate  to  those 
of  England,  and  incompetent  to  a  final  deci- 
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•ion.  Destitute  of  foreign  rommcroe,  from 
v/hicli  she  had  been  e.\ch;ded  by  British  monu- 
poly,  her  manufacturers  were  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  British  competition,  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  population  checked  from  want  of 
encouragement.  In  short,  bankruptcy,  dis- 
rontent,  and  wretchednes.s,  covered  the  face 
of  Ireland. 

While  other  politicians  were  attributing  these 
evils  to  various  causes,  and  offering  temporiz- 
ing palliatives  for  their  redres.s,  Mr.  Grattan 
traced  them  to  their  .source ;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  .seated  in  the  Irish  Hou.se  of  Commons, 
than  he  urged  the  legislature  to  complain  of 
the  restraints  on  commerce,  and  declared  that 
nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  save  Ireland 
from  ruin.  His  efforts  were  seconded  by  the 
imanimous  voice  of  the  country  ;  and  such 
was  the  effect,  that  after  a  little  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
commerce  of  Ireland  was  partially  thrown 
open. 

Mr.  Grattan  was  now  become  an.  object  of 
adoration  to  the  people  ;  his  popularity  seemed 
to  impart  new  energy  to  his  mind,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  e.\ert  himself  with  indefatigable  assi- 
duity in  the  .senate  ;  and  by  leading  the  mind 
of  the  public,  and  even  the  legislature  itself,  to 
the  consideration  of  national  rights,  he  paved 
the  way  for  that  darling  measure  which  he 
afterwards  accomplished. 

Directed  by  an  acute  understanding,  which 
could  catch  the  moment  propitious  to  exertion, 
and  proportion  its  zeal  to  the  object,  Mr 
Grattan  by  his  parliamentary  speeches  roused 
his  country  to  a  continued  thirst  for  independ- 
ence ;  until  at  length  he  caught  as  he  inspired 
the  .sacred  Hame  ;  and  by  one  of  those  e.xtra- 
ordinary  displays  of  impassioned  eloquence,  to 
which  even  the  eloquent  can  only  rise  when  a 
momentous  object  seems  to  furnish  adequate 
power.s,  he  obtained  thecelebrateddeclaration, 
that  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ire- 
land, and  they  alone,  could  make  laws  to  bind 
Ireland  in  any  case  whatsoever. 

No  sooner  had  this  important  declaration 
been  obtained,  than  Mr.  Bagenal,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  gave  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  voting  the  sum  of  ^100,000,  for  the 
purchasing  an  estate,  and  building  a  suitable 
mansion,  for  their  illustriousbenefactor,  Henry 
Grattan,  Esq.,  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  in  testi- 
mony of  th(^r  gratitude  for  the  unequalled 
services  he  had  done  for  Ireland.  '  Far  be  it 
from  me,'  said  Mr.  Bagenal,  "to  compare 
even  the  services  of  a  l\larlborough  to  those 
for  which  we  stand  indebted,  for  we  have  no 
deductions  to  make  from  our  gratitude.  The 
eflbrts  of  Mr.  Grattan  have  been  so  timed,  and 
conducted  with  so  much  wisdom,  and  his  ap- 
pearance was  so  essential  to  the  establi.shment 
of  liberty  at  this  most  critical  juncture,  that 
without  superstition,  men  may  well  record  it 
amongst  the  most  propitious  interpositions  of 
heaven.  I  am  conscious  that  I  may  have  an- 
ticipated men  infinitely  better  qualified  to 
bring  such  a  measure  forward  :  but  one  excuse 
1  have — for  it  is  not  the  impatient  wish  which 
every  one  must  feel,  to  see  such  a  character 
great  and  exalted — it  is  not  from  vanity  or 


anibiticjK  i  1  distlncniish  myself,  but  as  I  never 
had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  our  great 
benefactor,  I  thought  it  might  come  as  well 
from  one  on  whom  he  could  not  have  any  pri- 
vate claim,  as  from  those  distinguished  indi- 
viduals who,  to  the  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  his  patriotism,  add  the  additional  gratifi- 
cation of  his  personal  friendship  Virtue,  to 
be  sure,  is  its  own  reward  ;  and  we  know  that 
the  consciousness  of  Laving  done  such  a  ser- 
vice, must  render  Mr.  Grattan  the  happiest  of 
men  ;  but  has  he  no  claims  on  us  ?  shall  we  be 
ungrateful  ?  God  forbid  I  Gratitude,  national 
gratitude,  is  a  virtue  which  the  benefits  we 
have  received  demand  us  to  exhibit ;  gratitude 
is  often  neglected  by  individuals,  for  the  want 
of  power ;  we,  I  trust,  shall  never  have  such 
another  opportunity  of  exercising  ours,  and 
God  forbid  that  we  should  suffer  it  to  escape 
us.' 

The  sum  proposed  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Grattan  was  ;{Jioo,ooo  ;  but  at  the  express  in- 
stance of  his  own  particular  friends,  this  .sum 
was  reduced  to  ^£50,000.  which  he  accepted  as 
the  oftering  of  a  grateful  people  for  benefits 
conferred. 


Sam  House. 

In  the  various  struggles  which  h-ive  taken 
place  for  the  representation  of  Westminister 
in  parliament,  the  advocates  of  popular  rights 
never  found  a  more  ardent  or  a  more  disin- 
terested friend,  than  Sam  House,  who  although 
a  publican,  po.ssessed  so  much  influence,  and 
was  so  persevering  in  his  exertions,  that  he 
was  more  than  once  the  principal  cause  of 
returning  Mr.  Fox  to  parliament. 

During  the  memorable  contestforWestmin.ster 
between  Fox,  Hood,  andWray,  Sam,  without 
solicitation,  kept  open  house  ;  and  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Fox  seeing  the  profusion  with  which 
he  gave  refreshments  to  the  electors,  were 
afraid  that  through  his  uncommon  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  he  would  injure  himself 
They,  therefore,  determined  to  make  him  a 
recompen.se  ;  but  knowing  his  greatness  of 
soul,  the  difficulty  was  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  hurt  his  feelings.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  quantity  of  beer  and  spirits  should 
be  sent  to  him,  to  .supply  for  w-hat  he  had 
given  away.  Mr.  Byng  and  some  other 
friends  waited  upon  Sam,  and  acquainted  him 
with  this  resolution.  Sam  considering  it  an 
insult  to  offer  him  a  recompense,  with  the 
calmness  of  a  philosopher  and  an  expressive 
look  of  disdain,  he  said,  'Gentlemen  mind  your 
own  business,  and  leave  mc  to  do  as  I  like.' 


Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

The  illustrious  Maria  Theresa  had  scarcely 
been  vested  wldi  the  regal  purple,  when  she 
found  herself  encompassed  by  enemies,  each 
more  eagor  than  the  rest  to  devour  the  pos- 
sessions bequeathed  to  her  by  her  ancestors. 
In  this  distressing  situation,  she  acted  with 
becoming  magnanimity,  nor  once  betrayed 
the  weakness  or  the  terrors  of  a  woman.     She 
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quitted  Vienna,  and  threw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Hungarians.  Having  assembled 
the  four  orders  of  the  state,  on  the  31st  of 
August,  1741,  she  appeared  amongst  them, 
with  her  oldest  son  afterwards  the  emperor 
Joseph  at  her  breast,  and  addressed  them  in 
Latin,  a  language  which  .she  perfectly  under- 
stood ;  telling  them  that,  'abandoned  by  her 
friends,  persecuted  by  her  enemies,  attacked 
hy  her  nearest  relations,  she  had  no  other 
resource  left,  but  to  stay  in  that  kingdom,  and 
commit  her  person,  her  children,  her  sceptre, 
and  her  crown,  to  the  care  of  her  faithful 
subjects.'  The  Palatines,  at  once  softened 
and  inflamed  by  this  pathetic  speech,  drawing 
forth  their  sabres,  e.vclaimed  as  one  man, 
'  Moriainur  pro  regiita  nostra,  Maria  Ther- 
esa.'" We  willdieforoursovereign,  Maria  Ther- 
esa.' Supplied  with  money  from  England, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  Venice,  but  principally 


Nor  did  he  even  ask  government  to  be  restored 
to  his  estate,  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 
The  generous  followers  of  a  fallen  family,  vied 
with  each  other  who  should  most  help  to  raise 
it  up  again,  by  showing  their  attachment  to 
their  sovereign  and  to  his  lordship. 

The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  raised  and 
clothed,  at  their  own  expense,  a  regiment  ali-o 
of  a  thousand  men,  against  those  very  .Ameri- 
cans at  whose  mercy  a  million  of  their  property 
lay  at  the  time  ;  and  with  an  honest  confidence 
in  his  majesty,  left  the  nomination  of  their 
officers  to  him.  They  raised  a  great  sum  to 
maintain  the  families  of  the  recruits  in  their 
absence ;  and  they  made  thenr  and  their 
families  freemen  of  their  corporation  for  ever. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  raised  and  clothed 

a  regiment  of  t'ne  same  number.  They,  indeed, 

recommended  a  list  of  officers  to  the  king  ; 

but  they  did  so  on  this  principle,  that  they 

.supported  by  her  own  magnanimity,  and  the  |  thought  it  would  prove  a  double  incitement  to 


desperate  ardour  of  her  troops,  she  stood  out 
agamst,  and  finally  triumphed  over,  the  com- 
bination against  her. 

Scottish  Loyalty  in  the  American 
War. 

During  the  unhappy  contest  with  .America, 
the  people  of  Scotland  were  as  remarkable  for 
their  strenuous  support  of  the  measures  of 
government,  as  those  of  England  were  for  the 
countenance  which  they  gave  to  the  resistance 
of  the  colonists.  Both  were  equally  sincere, 
thoughnotperhaps  equally  enlightened  in  their 
conduct ;  but  in  all  patriotic  displays,  it  is  by 
the  motive,  rather  than  the  event,  that  their 
merit  ought  to  be  appreciated.  The  exertions 
of  the  Scotch  at  this  period,  took  their  start 
from  what  would  have  sunk  the  spirit  of  other 
nations,  the  calamity  which  befell  General 
Burgoyne's  army.  In  that  blow,  each  indi- 
vidual felt  his  pride  personally  injured,  and 
with  ardour  threw  the  e.xpression  of  it  into 
action. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  representative  of 
the  united  houses  of  Hamilton  and  Douglas, 
in  which  last  house,  by  a  singularity  unparal- 
leled in  history-,  ten  heroes  succeeded  to  each 
other,  prepared  to  go  to  America,  with  a 
regiment  of  a  thousand  men  raised  on  his  own 
estate  ;  and  generous  as  brave,  he  would  not 
take  advantage  of  his  rank,  to  rise  above  older 
officers,  but  accepted  the  commission  of 
youngest  captain  in  his  own  regiment. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  raised  another  regiment 
of  tne  same  number,  among  the  men  of  Athol  ; 
and  besides  the  king's  bounty,  gave  two 
guineas  to  each  recrurt.  But  tempering  zeal 
for  his  countrv-,  with  humanity  for  his  countrj-- 
men,  he  obliged  himself  to  maintain  the  fami- 
lies of  the  recruits  who  went  from  his  estates, 
if  they  needed  support,  and  never  during  his 
life  to  raise  the  rents  of  such  tenants  as  sent  a 
son  or  brother  to  join  the  royal  standard. 

Lord  M'Leod,  anxious  to  wash  away  the 
treasons  of  his  families  with  his  own  blood, 
raised  a  regiment  of  the  like  number  on  the 
estate  to  the  possession  of  v,-hich  he  was  born. 


the  ardour  of  the  officers,  to  find  that  the 
applauding  voice  of  their  country',  as  well  a-> 
the  approbation  of  their  prince,  were  to  bear 
testimony  to  their  merits.  And  with  thi^ 
view  the  most  delicate,  and  even  the  most 
scrupulous  attention,  was  shown  to  the  militarj' 
claims  of  the  individuals  who  were  recom- 
mended. 

The  families  of  Argyle,  Gordon,  Seaforth, 
and  Alacdonald,  also  raised  each  a  regiment 
of  a  thousand  men  on  their  own  estates. 

Smaller  towns  offered  to  raise  companies 
at  their  own  expense  ;  and  many  corporations 
within  their  own  estates  offered  bounty-money 
to  soldiers,  some  to  the  extent  of  five  guineas 
a  man. 

But  amongst  just  compliments  to  higher 
ranks,  let  not  the  bm.ve  commoners  of  Scot- 
land be  forgot.  Many  recruits  refused  to  take 
bounty  at  all ;  and  there  were  soldiers  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  regiments,  worth  one 
hundred  pounds.  When  one  of  them  was 
asked  why  he  left  his  own  business  to  embark 
in  the  perils  of  war,  his  Spartan  answer  was, 
'  Principle  !'  Tradesmen  in  Glasgow,  worth 
only  £100,  subscribed  half  their  fortunes.  A 
club  of  a  hundred  common  weavers  in  that 
place  draughted  fourteen  of  their  number  for 
recruits,  and  made  up  a  stock  of  £,yio,  to 
maintain  their  families  in  their  absence.  One 
thousand  common  manufacturers  in  the  same 
city,  collected  a  thousand  guineas ;  and  the 
trades,  as  bodies  corporate,  subscribed 
between  five  and  six  thousand  guineas.  Two 
sixpenny  clubs  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
collected  £100  each.  The  link  boys  at  Edin- 
burgh, about  thirty  in  number,  gave  thirty 
guineas.  The  affluent  may  sneer  at  the  recital, 
but  they  should  blush  when  they  do  ;  for  the 
volun»ar>'  mite  of  the  poor,  is  a  more  sure, 
and  far  more  pleasing  proof  to  a  virtuous 
prince  of  the  affections  of  his  people,  than  all 
the  incense  of  the  rich. 

When  the  writers  to  the  signet  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  gave  five  hundred  guineas  to  the 
Edinburgh  regiment,  they  spoke  the  voice  of 
Scotland,  in  the  following  simple,  but  manly 
words  of  their  vote  :  '  That  the  world  may 
sec  the  unhappy  contest  ii  not  the  caus«  of 
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a  ministry,  or  any  particular  number  of  men  ; 
but  the  cause  of  the  legislature,  animated  and 
supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  as 
well  individuals  as  communities.' 


Patriotic  Fund. 

When  Britain  was  threatened  with  invasion 
from  the  French  in  1S03,  the  enemy,  confi- 
dent in  his  mighty  pieparations,  anticipated 
the  conquest  of  the  only  power  that  opposed 
a  barrier  to  his  insatiable  ambition,  and  lured 
his  myriads  to  the  desperate  enterprise,  by 
holding  out  the  spoil  of  rich  and  happy  Eng- 
land as  their  sure  reward.  To  repel  the  proud 
invader,  the  whole  nation  rose  in  arms.  All 
ranks  and  classes  rallied  round  the  throne, 
trusting  in  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  by 
whose  protecting  favour  this  country  has  so  long 
enjoyed  her  inestimable  civil  and  religious 
blessings.  Their  firmness  awed  the  foe  ;  and 
the  boasted  flotillas  that  were  to  spread  de- 
struction through  the  British  fleets,  and  bring 
devastation  to  our  shores,  were  seen  creeping 
along  their  own  coa.st  for  shelter,  or  vainly 
manoeuvring  within  their  harbours. 

The  national  spirit  at  this  period,  was  in  no 
small  degree  stimulated  and  upheld  by  the 
establishment  in  the  city  of  London  of  a  sub- 
scription fund,  which  was  very  appropriately 
ilenominated  the  Patriotic  Fund.  It  was 
founded  with  the  view  of  granting  honourable 
badges  of  distinction  to  those  who  signalized 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  of 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were 
wounded,  and  of  providing  for  the  families  of 
those  who  fell  in  repelling  or  annoying  an  im- 
placable foe. 

The  liberality  with  which  this  institution 
was  supported,  was  equal  to  the  public  spirit 
in  which  it  originated.  By  a  report  of  the 
committee  for  the  management  of  the  fund, 
dated  12th  July,  1S15,  it  appears  that  in 
twelve  years,  the  subscriptions  and  accumu- 
lation of  interest  amounted  to  no  less  than 
-£543,450-  i8.r.  ii<f.  ;  out  of  which,  gratuities 
and  reliefhadbeendistributedto  18,000 indivi- 
duals, including  widows,  children  and  relatives 
of  persons  killed  and  wounded,  and  disabled 
seamen  and  soldiers.  So  ample  indeed  were  the 
funds  subscribed,  that  the  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  abstain  from  any  further  appeal 
to  the  public,  confident  that  should  circum- 
stances render  it  thereafter  necessary,  they 
.should  not  appeal  in  vain  ;  '  but  that  the 
spirit  and  liberality  of  Britons  will  always 
rise  equal  to  the  occasion,  when  called  upon 
to  relieve  the  sufferings  and  reward  the  valour 
of  those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
defence  of  their  country.' 


Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

Few  young  noblemen  ever  entered  public 
life  under  more  favourable  auspices  than  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  Inheriting  a  good  fortune  from 
his  father,  he  was  also  considered  as  pre- 
sumptive heir   to  the  large  estates  of  the 


Marque**  of  Rockingham  ;  and  as  the  friend 
of  this  nobleman,  and  the  Dukes  of  Devon- 
shire and  Portland,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  he  was  considered  a  patriot  from  his 
connexions. 

The  parliamentary  conduct  of  his  lordship 
justified  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed 
of  him  ;  and  during  a  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  in  which  he  has  regularly  at- 
tended in  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  it 
may  be  boldly  affirmed  that  he  never  gave  a 
single  vote  that  could  be  deemed  hostile  to  the 
liberties  and  interests  of  his  country. 

During  the  great  political  contest  from  17S0 
to  1782,  wken  the  nation  evinced  its  anxiety 
for  peace,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  both  by  his 
motions  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  by  his 
active  support  of  the  efforts  of  other  noiilc 
lords,  was  greatly  instrumental  in  terminating 
fhe  war. 

In  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  was  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  event  which 
was  hailed  with  the  most  enthusiastic  joy  by 
the  whole  population  of  that  country.  Con- 
fidence in  the  measures  of  government,  and 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
were  inspired  by  the  presence  of  his  lordship, 
who  accepted  the  office  with  a  determination 
to  make  Ireland  happy.  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, soon  found,  that  in  order  to  do  this  he 
must  dismiss  from  offices  those  men  whose 
situations  were  the  very  pivot  on  which  the 
executive  government  revolved.  In  their  room, 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  called  others  to  fill  the  several 
offices  of  the  state,  whose  integrity  and  poli- 
tical virtue  were  unimpeached.  Indeed  a 
character  for  public  virtue  seemed  alone  to 
be  the  quality  which  governed  all  his  appoint- 
ments. 

The  Irish  parliament  seconded  his  lord- 
ship's endeavours  to  tranquillize  the  countrj', 
and  promote  the  general  good  of  the  empire  : 
but  while  the  country  was  anticipating  the 
benefits  of  such  an  administration,  Earl  Fitz- 
william was  recalled.  No  sooner  was  this 
made  public,  than  a  panic  pervaded  the  whole 
kingdom,  but  more  particularly  the  city  of 
Dublin.  The  nation  again  seemed  to  sink  into 
despondency. 

When  Earl  Fitzwilliam  left  Dublin,  the 
houses  ani  shops  in  every  street  through 
which  he  passed  were  .shut  up,  and  a  solemn 
silence  and  melancholy  mourning  marked 
the  event  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam's  attachment  to  Ireland 
did  not  terminate  with  his  vice-royalty,  as  he 
has  always  been  one  of  her  sincerest  and  most 
constant  friends  in  parliament.  During  the 
unfortunate  rebellion  in  that  country,  his  lord- 
ship's estates  suffered  considerably,  yet  he  re- 
fused all  compensation  either  from  parliament 
or  from  the  nation. 

Earl  Fitzwilliam  has  sometimes  shared  in 
the  administration,  when  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  he  is  attached,  has  been  in  power  ;  but 
in  the  whole  of  his  lord.ship  s  public  life,  he 
has  proved  himself  less  a  party  man  than  a 
patriot ;  and  the  sovereign  does  not  possess  a 
more  loyal  subject,  or  his  country  a  trtier 
friend,  than  Earl  Fitzwilham. 
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Chinese  Emperors. 

The  generosity  of  two  Emperors  of  China, 
says  the  Abbe  Raynal,  is  much  revered,  on 
.iccount  of  their  preferring  the  interests  of  the 
State  to  those  of  their  own  famiUes  ;  and  ex- 
cluding their  own  children  from  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  to  make  room  for  men  taken 
from  the  plough.  Not  less  revered  is  the 
memory  of  the  husbandmen  thus  raised  to  the 
diadem,  because  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
happiness  and  stability  of  the  empire,  in  the 
fertile  bosom  of  the  earth  :  that  inexhaustible 
source  of  whatever  conduces  to  the  nourish- 
ment, and  consequently  to  the  increase  of 
mankind.  In  imitation  of  these  loyal  hus- 
bandmen, the  Emperors  of  China  to  this  day 
become  husbandmen  officially.  It  is  one  of 
their  public  functions  to  break  up  the  ground 
in  spring  ;  and  the  parade  and  magnificence 
which  accompany  this  ceremony,  draw  to- 
gether all  the  families  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  I'hey  flock  ii.  crowds  to  see  their 
sovereign  perform  this  solemnity  in  honour  of 
the  first  of  all  arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of 
Greece,  a  god  who  tends  the  flocks  of  a  king  ; 
it  is  the  father  of  his  people,  who  holding  the 
plough  with  his  own  hands,  shows  his  children 
what  are  the  true  riches  of  the  state.  In  a 
little  time  the  emperor  repairs  again  to  the 
field  which  he  has  ploughed  himself,  to  sow 
the  seed  which  is  most  proper  for  the  ground. 
The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed  in  all 
the  provinces ;  and  at  the  same  seasons  the 
viceroys  repeat  the  same  ceremonies  in  the 
presence  of  numerous  crowds  of  husbandmen. 


Emperor  Ching-Tang. 

Ill  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ching-tang, 
about  tne  year  &yt)n?  Christ,  1747,  there  hap- 
pened a  drought  and  famine  all  over  the  em- 


pire of  China,  which  lasted  seven  years,  no 
rain  having  fallen  in  that  long  interval  of 
time.  The  emperor,  greatly  affected  with  the 
distress  of  his  country,  consulted  the  college 
of  astronomers,  and  was  told  by  the  president 
that  the  wrath  of  heaven  could  only  be  ap- 
peased by  human  blood. 

The  pious  emperor  on  hearing  this  answer, 
and  imputing  so  dreadful  a  calamity  to  his 
own  faults,  resolved  to  devote  himself  a  victim 
for  the  preservation  of  his  people.  In  order 
to  this,  he  retired  to  his  palace,  and  after 
spending  three  days  in  fasting,  laid  his  royal 
robes  aside.  He  then  ordered  the  venerable 
grey  hairs,  which  adorned  his  head,  to  be  cut 
off,  his  beard  to  be  shaved,  and  his  nails  to  be 
pared,  sacrificing  what,  in  China,  is  considered 
as  the  greatest  marks  of  honour,  to  the  safety 
of  his  country. 

Deprived  of  these  marks  of  honour,  bare- 
footed, in  the  posture  of  a  criminal,  and  his 
body  sprinkled  over  with  ashes,  he  appeared 
in  the  court  before  the  palace,  and  lifting  up 
his  hands  to  heaven,  entreated  the  Supreme 
Being  to  spare  his  subjects,  and  let  the  whole 
weight  of  his  just  wrath  fall  on  his  devoted 
head.  He  had  scarce  done  praying,  when  the 
sky  became  covered  with  clouds,  and  a  general 
rain  followed  ;  by  which  the  earth  was  reii* 
dered  fruitful,  and  plenty  restored  all  over  the 
empire. 

Perhaps  no  prince  in  the  world  ever  gave  a 
greater  instance  of  paternal  love  for  his 
country  ;  nor  performed  a  greater  act  of  hu- 
miliation and  devotion  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven  for  the  sins  of 
a  people,  which,  through  the  bad  examples  of 
many  irreligious  and  wicked  emperors,  had 
.rendered  their  vices  and  impieties  ripe  for 
judgment.  These  crimes  the  generous  and 
pious  emperor  was  willing  to  take  upon  him- 
self, and  to  devote  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifice 
to  atone  for  the  transgressions  of  his  people. 
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'Come  hither,  boy,  and  clear  thy  open  brow  ; 
Yon  bummer  clouds  now  like  the  Alps,  and  now 
A  bliip,  u  whale,  change  not  so  fast  as  thou.  —ROGERS. 


The  Boy  King. 

AsTYACES,  King  of  the  Modes,  dreamed  that 
while  he  was  yet  ahve,  the  child  of  which 
his  daugliter  Mandane  was  then  pregnant, 
was  raised  to  a  throne  ;  this  so  troubled  hini 
with  fears  for  the  safety  of  his  crown,  that  he 
caused  the  infant  as  soon  as  born  to  bo  de- 
livered to  Harpagus,  with  strict  orders  to 
have  it  destroyed.  Harpagus,  willing  to  shift 
the  sin  of  .so  cruel  a  deed  from  himself,  en- 
trusted the  execution  of  it  to  the  herdsman 
of  Astyages  ;  but  the  herdsman's  wife  hap- 
pening at  the  very  time  to  be  delivered  of  a 
^till-born  child,  she  prevailed  on  her  husband 
to  substitute  the  living  for  the  dead  uifant. 
When  Cyrus  (for  such  was  the  boy's  name) 
grew  up,  he  was  particularly  distinguished 
among  his  playmates,  for  his  boldness  and 
intelligence  ;  and  as  an  honour  justly  due  to 
super-eminent  merit,  they  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Ivi.ng.  Cyrus  put  the  rush  crown 
on  his  head  with  all  the  confidence  of  one 
vi-ho  was  entitled  to  a  real  one.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  appomt  one  playmate  to  be  his 
prime  minister  ;  another  to  be  his  chamber- 
lain ;  a  third  to  be  his  sword-bearer  ;  so 
many  to  be  of  his  privy  council  ;  and  so 
many  to  be  his  guards.  One  of  these  boy- 
subjects,  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  called 
Artembaris,  happening  to  disobey  some  of 
the  royal  commands,  Cyrus  ordered  him  to 
be  seized  by  his  guards,  and  soundly  flogged. 
The  lad,  as  soon  as  at  liberty,  ran  home  to 
his  father,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the 
treatment  ho  had  received.  The  father  re- 
paired to  Astyages,  and  showing  him  the 
bruised  shoulders  of  his  son,  '  Is  it  thus,  O 
King!'  said  he,  "that  wo  are  treated  bv  the 
son  of  thy  bondsman  and  slave  ?  *  Astyages 
sent  for  the  herdsman,  and  his  supposed  son  ; 
and  addressing  the  latter,  sternly  .said, 
'  How  darest  thou,  being  the  son  of  such  a 
father  as  this,  treat  in  so  vile  a  manner  the 
.son  of  one  of  my  court'/'  'Sire,'  answered 
Cyrus,  with  finnness,  '  I  have  done  nothing 
unto  him  but  what  was  fit.  'I'hc  country  lads 
(of  whom  he  was  one)  chose  me  for  their 
King  in  play,  because  I  seemed  the  most 
worthy  of  that  dignity  ;  but  when  all  the  rest 
obeyed    my    command;,    ihi-.  Ijoy   alone   re- 


garded not  what  I  said.  For  this  was  he 
punished  ;  and  if  on  this  account  I  have 
merited  to  suflfer  any  punishment,  I  am  here 
ready  to  suffer  it.'  While  Cyrus  spoke, 
Astyages  was  so  struck  v.-ith  the  family  re- 
semblance of  the  boy's  features,  that  he  was 
tempted  to  make  some  particular  enquiries  of 
the  herdsman  ;  and  pressed  him  so  hard,  that 
he  at  last  extorted  from  him  a  confession  of  the 
truth.  Dismissing  them  for  the  present, 
Astyages  went  and  consulted  the  Magi  on 
the  discovery  he  had  made,  revealing  to  them 
at  the  same  time  the  purport  of  the  dream 
which  had  given  such  trouble  to  his  mind. 
The  Wagi,  ingenious  in  behalf  of  humanity, 
declared  that  in  their  opinion,  all  that  the 
dream  imported  had  been  already  realized, 
by  the  circumstance  of  Cyrus  having  played 
the  King  in  sport.  This  interpretation  lulled 
the  fears  of  Astyages  ;  he  became  reconciled 
to  the  boyas  existence  ;  and  after  ackowledg- 
ing  him  as  his  grandson,  sent  him  into  Persia 
to  his  father. 

But  mark  the  sequel !  Ere  many  years 
had  elapsed,  Cyrus  stimulated  the  Persians 
to  revolt,  overcame  Astyages,  his  grand- 
father, and  united  the  empire  of  the  Slcdes 
to  that  of  the  Persians. 

In  a  visit  which  Cyrus  made  to  his  grand- 
father, shortly  after    his   royal  descent  was 
recognised,    Astyages    was    much    charmed 
with  his  sprightliness  and   wit,   and  gave  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  on  his  account,  at 
which  there  was  a  profusion   of  everything 
tliat  was  nice  and  delicate.     All  this  exquisite 
cheer    and    magnificent    preparation,    Cyrus 
looked  upon  Avith  great  indifference.     '  The 
Persians,'  said  he  to  the  king,  '  have  a  much 
shorter    way    to    appease    their    hunger :   a 
little   bread  and   a    few    cresses    with   them 
answers    the    purpose'     Sacras,    the    king's 
cupbearer,   displeased   Cyrus ;  and  Astyages 
praising   him   on   .iccount  of   the   wonderful 
1  dexterity  with  which  he  served  him  ;  '  is  that 
I  all,  sir'/'  replied  Cynis  ;  'if  that   be  sufficient 
I  to   merit  your  favour,  you   shall  .sec    I    will 
I  quickly  obtain  it  ;  for  I  will  take  upon  me  t') 
i  serve    you    better    than    he'      Immediately 
I  Cyrus    was    equipped    as    a  cupbeaier,  and 
1  very  gracefully  presented    the    cup    to    the 
!  king,  who  embraced  him  with  jreal  fondness. 
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sajnng,  '  I  am  mightily  well  pleased,  my 
sen  ;  nobody  can  serve  with  a  better  grace  ; 
but  yoii  have  forgot  one  essential  ceremony, 
which  is  that  of  tasting.'  '  No,'  replied 
Cyrus,  '  it  was  not  through  forgetfuhiess  that 
I  omitted  that  ceremony.'  'Why,  then,' 
said  Astyages,  '  for  what  reason  did  you 
omit  it?"  'Because  1  apprehended  there 
was  poison  in  the  liquor."  '  Poison,  child  1 
how  could  you  think  so  ? '  '  Yes,  poison, 
sir;  for  not  long  ago,  ai  an  entertainment 
you  gave  to  the  lords  of  your  court,  after  the 
guests  had  drank  a  little  of  that  liquor,  I 
perceived  all  their  heads  were  turned  ;  they 
sung,  made  a  noise,  and  talked  they  did  not 
know  what ;  you  yourself  seemed  to  have 
forgot  that  you  were  a  king  ;  and  they  that 
they  were  subjects ;  and  when  you  would 
have  danced,  you  were  unable  to  stand.' 
'  Why,'  says  Astyages,  '  have  you  never 
seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  your  father?' 
'No,  never,'  says  Cyrus.  'What  then? 
how  is  it  with  him  when  he  drinks  ? ' 
'  Why,  when  he  has  drank,  his  thirst  is 
quenched;  and  that  is  all.' 


Alexander  the  Great. 

The  celebrated  quarrel  between  Macedon 
and  Persia,  we  are  told,  originated  in  Ale.v- 
ander's  refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  golden 
egg>,  to  which  his  father  had  agreed.  '  The 
bird  that  laid  the  eggs  has  flown  to  the  other 
world,'  is  reported  to  have  been  the  laconic 
answer  of  the  Macedonian  prince  to  the 
Peisian  envoy,  who  demanded  the  tribute. 
After  thus,  Darab  (Dariusi  sent  another 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Grecian 
monarch,  whom  he  charged  to  deliver  to  him 
a  bat,  a  ball,  and  a  bag  of  ver>-  small  seed, 
called  Gunjad.  The  bat  and  ball  were  meant 
to  throw  a  ridicule  on  Ale.xander's  youth. 
being  fit  amusement  for  his  age  ;  the  bag  of 
seed  was  intended  as  an  emblem  of  the 
Persian  army,  being  innumerable.  Ale.xander 
took  the  bat  and  ball  into  his  hand,  and  said, 
'  This  is  the  emblem  of  my  power,  with  which 
I  strike  the  ball  of  your  monarch's  dominion, 
and  this  fowl  he  had  ordered  one  to  be 
brought)  will  soon  show  you  what  a  morsel 
your  numerous  army  will  prove  to  mine. 
The  grain  was  instantly  eat  up  ;  and  Ale.x- 
ander gave  a  wild  melon  to  the  envoy,  de- 
siring him  to  tell  his  sovereign  what  he  had 
heard  and  seen,  and  to  give  him  that  fruit, 
the  taste  of  which  would  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  bitter  fare  which  awaited  him. 


Cato  of  Utica. 

Plutarch  mentions  a  singular  instance  of  the 
early  manifestation  of  that  bold  and  fearless 
spirit  which  distinguished  this  illustrious 
Roman.  The  Italian  allies  of  Rome  having 
demanded  admission  to  the  privilege  of  citi- 
zenship, Pompedius  Silo,  one  of  their  deputies 
for  urging  this  claim,  was  a  guest  at  the  house 
of  Drusus,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Cato  ;  and 
in  a  jocose  manner  asked  young  Cato  to  re- 


commend his  suit  to  his  uncle.  The  child  was 
silent,  but  expressed  by  his  looks  that  he  had 
no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  request. 
Pompedius  renewed  his  solicitations,  but  was 
unable  to  prevail.  At  length  he  took  up  the 
infant  Cato  in  his  arms,  and  carrying  him  to 
the  window-,  threatened  to  throw  him  over  if 
he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  But  fear  was  as 
unavailing  as  entreaty.  Pompedius,  on 
letting  him  down  in  the  room,  exclaimed, 
'  What  an  h.appiness  it  is  for  Italy  that  thou 
art  but  a  child  I  for  if  thou  wert  of  age,  we 
should  not  have  a  single  vote.' 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Cato  was  introduced 
by  his  tutor,  Sarpedon,  to  the  house  of  Sylla, 
the  Dictator,  which  on  account  of  the  proscrip- 
tions and  cruelties  of  that  tyrant,  was  a  scene 
of  torture  and  of  blood.  When  the  youth  ob- 
served the  heads  of  several  noble  victims  wha 
had  been  murdered,  carried  out,  and  the  by- 
standers secretly  sighing  at  the  horrid  spec- 
tacle, he  asked  his  tutor,  '  Why  nobody  killed 
such  a  tyrant '/'  '  It  is,'  replied  he,  '  because 
he  is  still  more  feared  than  hated.'  Cato  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh  that  I  had  a  sword  that  I  might 
kill  him,  and  deliver  my  country  from 
slavery  1' 

Notwithstanding  the  youthful  sternness  of 
Cato's  character,  he  was  not  unsusceptible  of 
tender  emotions,  nor  destitute  of  kind  affec- 
tions. Never  was  fraternal  love  stronger 
than  that  which  he  bore  to  his  brother  Csepio. 

When  anyone  asked  him  whom  he  loved  best, 
he  would  answer,  '  My  brother  Caspio.'  And 
when  farther  asked  whom  next  he  most  loved, 
he  would  repeat,  '  Csepio  ;'  and  so  to  each 
successive  question  of  the  same  sort,  till  his 
interrogators  ceased  to  inquire  any  farther. 
As  he  grew  to  manhood  he  gave  many  strong 
confirmations  of  his  brotherly  attachment. 
He  never  supped  without  Csepio ;  never  went 
anyjourney  without  him  ;  never  even  walked 
in  the  market-place  without  him. 
'  And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable.' 

Sh.\kspe.\re. 

When  Csepio  was  at  length  cut  off  by  death, 
grief  seemed  to  triumph  over  all  Cato's  philo- 
sophy. Tears  flowed  profusely  down  his 
cheeks,  while  he  embraced  the  dead  body  ; 
and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  dejection  and 
melancholy,  from  which  it  was  a  long  time 
ere  he  recovered. 


Noble  Brotherly  Contest. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  having  taken  Adia- 
toriges,  a  Prince  of  Cappadocia,  together  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  war,  and  led  them  to 
Rome  in  triumph,  gave  orders  that  the  father 
and  the  elder  of  the  brothers  should  be  slain. 
The  ministers  of  execution  on  coming  to  the 
place  of  confinement,  inquired  which  was  the 
eldest '!  On  this  there  arose  an  earnest  con- 
tention between  the  two  young  princes,  each 
of  them  affirming  himself  to  be  the  elder,  that 
by  his  own  death  he  might  preserve  the  life  of 
his  brother.  When  they  had  continued  this 
heroic  and  fraternal  emulation  for  some  time, 
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the  afflicted  mother  with  much  difficulty  pre- 
vailed on  her  son  Dytentus  that  he  would 
permit  his  younger  brother  to  die  in  his  stead, 
hoping  that  by  him  she  might  still  be  siis- 
tained.  When  Augustus  was  told  of  this 
example  of  brotherly  love,  he  regretted  his 
severity,  and  gave  an  honourable  support  to 
the  mother  and  her  surviving  son. 
'  I  have  seen, 

When  after  execution,  judgment  hath 

Repented  o'er  his  doom.' 

Shakspeare. 


Filial  Sacrifice. 

When  Cicero  and  his  brother  Quinttis  were 
proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate  of  Rome, 
they  endeavoured  to  make  their  escape  to 
Brutus  in  Maccdon.  They  travelled  together 
some  time,  when  they  recollected  that  they 
were  not  furnished  with  the  money  necessary 
for  the  voyage  ;  it  was  therefore  agreed  that 
Cicero  should  hasten  to  the  coast  to  secure 
their  passage,  while  Quintus  returned  home  to 
make  more  ample  provision.  The  return  of 
Quintus  was  soon  known,  and  his  house  filled 
with  soldiers  and  as.sassins  ;  but  he  so  effec- 
tually concealed  himself  that  the  soldiers  could 
not  find  him.  Enraged  at  their  disappoint- 
ment, they  put  his  son  to  the  torture,  in  order 
to  make  him  discover  the  place  of  his  father's 
concealment  ;  but  the  young  Roman  was 
proof  against  the  most  dreadful  torments,  A 
.sigh,  and  sometimes  a  groan,  escaped  him  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  his  agonies  increased  was 
his  fortitude  strengthened.  Quintus  was  not 
far  off,  and  heard  the  stifled  sighs  and  groans 
of  his  son  expiring  in  tortures  to  save  his 
father's  life.  He  could  bear  no  longer  ;  but 
rushing  from  his  concealment,  presented  him- 
self to  the  assassins,  and  with  tears  entreated 
that  they  would  put  him  to  death,  but  spare 
the  innocent  child,  whose  generous  conduct 
would  meet  with  the  highest  approbation  and 
reward  from  the  triumvirate.  But  the  monsters, 
in  whose  breasts  pity  or  a  generous  feeling 
had  never  entered,  answered  that  they  both 
must  die — the  father  because  he  was  pro- 
scribed, and  the  son  for  concealing  his  father. 
A  contest  now  arose  between  the  father  and 
his  son,  who  should  suffer  first.  The  misery  of 
surviving  each  other  even  for  a  .single  moment 
was  however  spared  them,  and  they  were  both 
beheaded  at  the  same  instant. 


Heroic  Endurance. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  was  on  one 
occasion  sacrificing  to  the  gods,  one  of  the 
noble  youths  who  waited  upon  him  was  so 
severely  burnt  by  a  piece  of  hot  coal  which 
fell  upon  his  arm  from  the  censer  he  carried, 
that  the  smell  of  the  scorched  flesh  affected 
all  who  stood  by.  Vet  the  boy  .shrunk  not  ; 
he  exhibited  no  symptom  of  pain,  but  kept 
his  arm  immovable,  lest  by  shaking  the 
censer  he  should  interrupt  the  sacrifice,  or  by 
his  groaning  should  give  Alexander  any  dis- 
turbance. 


The  Gracchi. 


A  Campanian  lady,  who  was  very  rich,  and 
fond  of  pomp  and  show,  being  on  a  visit  to 
Cornelia, the  illustrious  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
di.splayed  her  diamonds  and  jewels  somewhat 
ostentatiously,  and  requested  that  Cornelia 
would  let  her  see  her  jewels  also.  Cornelia 
dexterously  turned  the  conversation  to  an- 
other subject,  to  wait  the  return  of  her  sons, 
who  were  gone  to  the  public  schools.  When 
they  returned,  and  had  entered  their  mother's 
apartment,  she,  pointing  to  them,  said  to  the 
lady,  '  These  are  ray  jewels  ;  the  only  orna- 
ments I  admire.' 


ThemLstocles. 

When  Themistocles  was  a  boy,  he  was  once 
•on  returning  from  school  met  by  Pisistratus. 
'  Stand  out  of  the  way,'  said  the  master  of 
Themistocles,  '  and  give  place  to  the  prince.' 
'What  !'  replied  the  boy  boldly,  '  has  he  not 
room  enough  ? ' 


Pupil  of  Zeno. 

A  youth  named  Eretrius  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  a  follower  of  Zeno.  On  his  return 
home,  his  father  asked  him  wliat  he  had 
learned?  The  boy  replied,  that  would  here- 
after appear.  On  this,  the  father  being  en- 
raged, beat  his  son ;  who  bearing  it  patiently, 
and  without  complaining,  said,  '  This  have  I 
learned — to  endure  a  parent's  anger.' 


Child'.s  Play, 


Chevalier  Boucicaut  the  younger,  a  native 
of  Toledo,  when  not  seventeen  years  old,  was 
at  the  battle  of  Rosbecque  with  Charles  VI.  ; 
and  having  presented  himself  to  engage  a 
Fleming  of  extraordinary  stature,  the  latter 
contemptuously  struck  his  battle-axe  from  his 
hand,  saying,  '  Go  suck,  child  !  the  French 
are  in  great  want  of  men,  since  tliey  send 
children  to  battle.'  On  which,  young  Bouci- 
caut drawing  his  dagger,  and  nimbly  rushing 
imder  his  adversary's  arm,  slabbed  him 
through  his  cuirass,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  '  So,  do  the  children  of  your  country 
play  in  this  fashion  ?' 


Youths  of  lomsburg. 

'  ril  not  disgrace  my  innocence  by  foar, 

I.est  I  the  saving  of  my  life  repent  ; 

I'll  rather  bear  than  merit  punishment.' 

Earl  of  Orrekv's  Mi^.stapha. 

There  is  a  northern  tradition  that  Harold, 
King  of  Denmark,  founded  a  city  which  he 
called  lomsburg,  and  sent  thither  a  colony  of 
young  Danes,  under  the  command  of  Palina- 
tokcs.  This  leader  forbade  his  followers, 
even  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  to  pro- 
noiuice  the  word  fear;  he  would  have  his 
people  fight  and  die  without  yielding.  Some 
youths  from  lomsburg  havmg  attacked  ." 
Norwegian  lord,  were,  after  a  very  obstinate 
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contest,  made  prisoners,  and  condemned  to 
death.  Far  from  dreading  it,  they  contem- 
plated it  with  joy,  and  the  first  of  them  said, 
with  an  unmoved  coimtenance,  '  Why  should 
I  not  share  the  same  fate  as  my  father?  he 
died,  and  so  must  I.'  A  warrior,  named 
Thorkill,  asked  the  second  what  he  thought? 
He  answered,  that  he  knew  the  laws  of  loms- 
burg  too  well,  to  speak  a  word  at  which  his 
enemies  might  rejoice.'  A  third  gave  for 
answer  to  the  same  question,  '  That  he  re- 
joiced at  his  honourable  death,  and  infinitely 
preferred  it  to  a  shameful  life  like  that  of 
Thorkill.'  The  fourth  spoke  still  more  plainly  ; 
'  I  suffer  death  with  pleasure,  and  the  hour  is 
agreeable  to  me.'  The  fifth  and  si.xth  died 
while  bidding  their  enemies  defiance.  At  last 
came  the  seventh,  who  was  a  youth  of  great 
beauty.  When  Thorkill  asked  him  if  he  feared 
death,  he  answered,  '"No:  I  suffer  it  wil- 
lingly, becaure  I  have  fulfilled  the  highest 
duties  in  life,  and  have  seen  all  those  die 
before  me,  whom  I  would  have  been  sorry  to 
siirvive.' 


"l  on  his  death  bed,  he  assembled  his  children 
together  to  fix  upon  a  successor  to  the  throne. 
On  asking  his  eldest  son  if  he  should  like  to 
be  emperor,  he  answered,  that  he  was  too 
weak  to  support  so  great  a  burden.  The 
second  made  a  similar  answer.  But  when  he 
put  the  question  to  young  Kang  Hi,  who  was 
not  quite  seven  years  of  age,  he  replied,  '  Give 
me  the  empire  to  govern,  and  you  shall  see 
how  I  will  acquit  myself.'  The  emperor  was 
much  pleased  with  this  bold  and  simple 
answer.  '  He  is  a  boy  of  courage,'  said  Cham- 
Chi.     '  Let  him  be  emperor.' 


Charles  IX.  of  France. 

This  prince  was  only  ten  years  of  age  when 
he  was  crowned.  His  mother,  Catherine  de 
!Medicis,  mentioning  her  apprehension  that 
the  fatigue  of  the  ceremony  might  be  perhaps 
too  much  for  him ;  he  replied,  '  IMadam,  1 
will  very  willingly  undergo  as  much  fatigue,  as 
often  as  you  have  a  crown  to  bestow  upon  me. ' 
When  the  Constable  de  jNIontmorenci  died, 
the  young  prince,  then  only  .seventeen,  did 
not  immediately  name  another  person  to  that 
high  office,  saying,  "  I  will  carry  my  own 
sword  in  future.'  And  to  his  mother,  who 
wished  to  keep  him  under  her  own  direction, 
he  said,  '  That  he  would  no  longer  be  kept  in 
a  bo.\,  like  the  old  jewels  of  the  crown.' 


Wages  like  a  King's. 

In  one  of  the  journeys  of  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  he  went  into  the  kitchen  of  an  inn 
where  he  was  not  known,  and  observing  a  lad 
turning  a  spit,  asked  his  name,  and  what  he 
was.  The  lad,  with  great  simplicity,  answered, 
that  his  name  was  Berringer  ;  that  he  was  not 
indeed  a  verj'  great  man,  but  that  still  he  got 
as  much  as  the  King  of  France.  '  And  what, 
my  lad,  does  the  King  of  France  get  ? '  said 
Louis  '  His  wages,'  replied  the  boy,  '  which 
he  holds  from  God  ;  and  I  hold  mine  from  the 
king.'  Louis  was  so  pleased  with  this  answer, 
that  he  took  the  boy  with  him,  and  gave  him 
a  situation  to  attend  on  his  person. 


Choice  of  an  Imperial  Heir. 

Kang  Hi  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
princes  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  China. 
He  came  to  the  throne  in  1661,  and  from  his 
earliest  life  e.xhibited  that  ardour  of  mind  so 
well  suited  to  the  difficult  task  of  governing. 
When  the  Emperor  Chara-Chi,  his  father,  was 


Sagacity  of  a  Negro  Boy. 

Philip  Thicknesse  tells  the  following  amusing 
story  of  a  little  negro  boy  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  master  finding  him  a  child  of  good  parts, 
often  conversed  familiarly  with  him ;  but 
whenever  he  committed  a  fault,  gave  him  a 
note  to  carry  to  the  overseer  of  the  plantation, 
in  which  he  directed  that  he  should  be 
whipped.  The  boy  perceiving  the  constant 
and  unpleasant  consequence  of  carrying  a  bit 
of  paper  to  the  overseer,  took  a  favourable 
occasion  to  question  his  master  about  it,  ask- 
ing him  why  at  such  times,  and  such  only, 
the  overseer  should  beat  him  with  so  much 
severity  ?  The  master  informed  him  that  the 
paper  talked  so  and  so  to  the  overseer,  be- 
cause he  was  idle,  and  neglected  to  work. 
'  Why,  massa,'  said  the  boy,  '  I  never  see  you 
work.'  '  Not  with  my  hands,  'tis  true,'  re- 
plied the  master  ;  '  but  I  work  with  my  head, 
which  is  a  much  greater  labour  than  yours.' 
The  next  time  the  boy  was  sent  with  a  note  to 
the  overseer,  he  threw  it  away  :  and  on  his 
master  enquiring  of  him  what  the  other  had 
.said;  'Nothing  at  all,'  rejoined  the  boy ;  'I 
did  not  go  to  him,  having  this  time  worked 
with  my  head  too.' 


Marshal  Turenne. 

The  great  Turenne,  in  his  youth,  was  much 
pleased  with  the  character  of  Alexander,  as 
delineated  by  QuintusCurtius.  His  ambition 
was  fired  by  the  heroic  actions  of  that  con- 
queror ;  and  he  took  particular  pleasure  in 
reading  and  relating  them  to  others.  On 
these  occasions,  his  whole  gesture  became 
more  animated  than  usual  ;  his  eyes  sparkled, 
and  his  imagination  being  inflamed,  he  over- 
came the  natural  difficulty  he  had  in  speaking. 
An  officer  one  day  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him, 
that  his  favourite  historian  was  no  better  than 
a  writer  of  romances ;  which  touched  the 
young  viscount  to  the  quick.  The  duchess, 
his  mother,  made  a  sign  to  the  officer  to  per- 
sist :  the  dispute  grew  warm  ;  Turenne  fell 
into  a  passion  ;  left  the  company  abruptly  ; 
and  privately  sent  the  officer  a  challenge, 
which,  in  order  to  divert  the  duchess,  was 
accepted.  The  next  day  the  young  viscounC 
went  out  of  town,  under  the  pretence  of  hunt- 
ing ;  and  Turenne  arriving  at  the  spot  o{ 
rendezvous,  there  found  a  table  ready  sprea(? 
As  he  stood  wondering  what  this  preparation 
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could  mean,  his  mother  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  the  otificer,  and  told  her  son  she  was 
come  to  be  second  to  the  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  to  fight.  I'he  sportsmen  came 
lip,  breakfast  was  served,  peace  concluded, 
and  the  duel  changed  into  a  hunting  match. 

When  Turenne  was  only  ten  years  old,  his 
governor  missed  him,  and  after  seeking  some 
time,  at  length  found  him  asleep  on  a  cannon, 
which  he  seemed  to  embrace  with  his  little 
arms  as  far  as  he  could  reach.  When  he  was 
asked  why  he  had  chosen  such  a  couch,  he 
answered,  '  That  he  intended  to  have  slept 
there  all  night,  to  convince  his  father  that  he 
was  hardy  enough  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of 
war ;  though  the  old  duke  had  often  persuaded 
hiiii  to  the  contrarj'.' 


The  Choice. 

A  Quaker  residing  at  Paris,  was  waited  on 
by  four  of  his  workmen  in  order  to  make  their 
compliments,  and  ask  for  their  usual  new  year's 
gifts.  '  Well,  my  friends,'  said  the  Quaker, 
'  here  are  your  gifts  ;  choose  fifteen  francs  or 
the  bible.'  '  I  don't  know  how  to  read,'  said 
the  first,  '  so  I  take  the  fifteen  francs.'  '  I  can 
read,'  .said  the  second,  'but  I  have  pressing 
wants.'  He  took  the  fifteen  francs.  The 
third  also  made  the  .same  choice.  He  now 
came  to  the  fourth,  a  young  lad  of  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  The  Quaker  looked  at 
him,  with  an  air  of  goodness.  '  Will  you  too 
take  these  three  pieces,  which  you  may  obtain 
at  any  time  by  your  labour  and  industry?' 
'  As  you  say  the  book  is  good,  I  will  take  it, 
and  read  from  it  to  my  mother,'  replied  the 
boy.  He  took  the  bible,  opened  it,  and  found 
between  the  leaves  a  gold  piece  of  forty  francs. 
The  others  hung  down  their  heads,  and  the 
Quaker  told  them  he  was  sorry  they  had  not 
made  a  better  choice. 


Charles  the  Twelfth. 

Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  when  scarce 
seven  years  old,  being  at  dmner  with  the 
queen,  his  mother,  was  handing  a  bit  of  bread 
to  his  favourite  dog,  when  the  hungry  animal 
snapping  at  it  too  greedily,  bit  his  hand  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  The  wound  bled  copiously ; 
but  our  yoimg  hero,  without  crying,  or  ap- 
pearing to  take  any  notice  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, wrapped  his  hand  in  the  napkin  to 
conceal  his  misfortune.  The  queen  perceiving 
that  he  did  not  eat,  asked  him  the  reason  ;  he 
thanked  her,  and  replied,  that  he  was  not 
hungry-.  The  party  thought  he  was  ill,  and 
repeated  t'neir  .solicitations  ;  but  all  in  vain, 
although  he  was  now  grown  pale  with  loss  of 
blood.  An  officer  who  attended  at  table  at 
last  perceived  the  cause,  for  Charles  would 
sooner  have  died  than  betrayed  his  dog ; 
which  he  knew  intended  no  injury. 

Quintus  Curtius  was  one  of  the  first  books 
put  mto  Charles's  hands  :  and  on  beingasked 
what  he  thought  of  its  hero,  Ale.vander  the 
Great,  he  replied,  '  Oh,  how  I  wish  to  be  like 
him  !'    '  Why,   sir,'  replied  his  tutor,   '  your 


majesty  forgets  then,  that  he  died  at  thirty- 
two  years  of  age.'  'Well,  surely  he  lived 
long  enough,  when  he  had  conquered  so  many 
kingdoms.' 


King  Edward  the  Sixth. 

Hooker  says  of  this  prince,  '  that  though  he 
died  young,  he  lived  long,  for  life  is  action  ;* 
and  Cardan,  in  his  once  celebrated  work,  '  De 
Genituris,'  thus  describes  the  youthful  Ed- 
ward, with  whom  he  had  several  conversa- 
tions upon  the  subject  of  some  of  his  works, 
particularly  on  that,  'De  Rerum  Vanitate.' 

'  The  child  was  wonderful  in  this  respect, 
that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  learned,  as  I 
was  told,  seven  different  languages.  In  that 
of  his  own  country,  that  of  France,  and  the 
•Latin  language,  he  was  perfect  ;  so  much  so, 
that  when  only  seven  years  old,  he  wrote  two 
letters  in  the  latter  language  to  his  godfather, 
Arch'oishop  Cranmer.  In  the  conversations 
that  I  had  with  him  (when  he  was  only 
fifteen  years  of  age;  he  spoke  Latin  with  as 
much  readiness  and  elegance  as  myself.  He 
was  a  pretty  good  logician ;  he  understood 
natural  philosophy  and  music,  and  played 
upon  the  lute.  The  good  and  the  learned  had 
formed  the  highest  expectations  of  him,  from 
the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  talents.  He  had  began  to 
favour  learning  before  he  was  a  great  scholar 
himself,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  it  before 
he  could  make  use  of  it.' 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  book  of 
E.xercises  made  by  this  prince,  in  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  with  the  name  of  King 
Edward  subscribed  to  each  of  them,  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  written.  And 
Bishop  Burnet  has  preserv'ed  in  his  Historj'  of 
the  Reformation,  a  diary  of  his  life,  which  this 
prince  kept,  and  a  discourse  about  the  Re- 
formation of  Abuses,  which  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  an  old  .statesman.  He  always 
had  a  particular  regard  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  was  much  offended  when  he  sav/ 
one  of  his  attendants  placea  bible  on  the  floor, 
and  step  upon  it,  for  something  that  was  out 
of  his  reach. 


Oliver  Cromwell. 

While  this  extraordinary  personage  was  a 
boy  at  school,  he  was  much  subject  to  fits  of 
hypochondria.  One  day,  when  lying  melan- 
choly upon  his  back  in  bed,  a  spectre,  as  he 
thought,  approached  him,  and  told  him  that 
he  would  live  to  be  the  greatest  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Old  Mr.  Cromwell,  when  informed 
of  this  phantasy  of  his  son's,  was  verj'  angrj-, 
and  desired  his  master  to  correct  him  severely. 
This  however  produced  no  effect.  Oliver  per- 
sisted in  the  truth  of  his  story,  and  would  often 
mention  it,  though  his  uncle  told  him  '  it  was 
too  traitorous  a  thing  to  be  repeated.' 

From  school  he  was  sent  to  Sidney  College, 
Cambridge,  where  Winstanley  tells  us  he  met 
with  an  incident  which  gave  great  strength 
to  his  boyish  prepossession.       The  play  of 
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J.ui^iia,  by  Anthony  Brewer,  happened  to  be 
acted,  and  Oliver  performed  a  part  in  it.  The 
-ub'itance  of  the  piece  is  a  contention  among 
the  .Senses  for  a  crown  which  Lingua  had 
iDncealed,  in  order  that  they  maj'  exercise 
their  respective  powers  in  finding  it.  The 
part  allotted  to  young  Cromwell  was  that  of 
J'<ictiis,  or  Touch  ;  who  having  obtained 
the  contested  coronet,  makes  ihi^  spirited 
speech  : — 
'  Roses  and   bays,   pack   hence  I    this   crown 

and  robe 
.My  brows  and  body  circles  and  invests  : 
How  gallantly  it  tits  me  !     Sure  the  slave 
iMeasur'd  my  head  who  wrought  this  coronet  I 
They  lie  that  say  comple.xions  cannot  change  .' 
My  blood's  ennobled,  and  I  am  transform'd 
Into  the  sacred  temper  of  ,1  king  ! — 
Methinks  1  hear  my  noble  parasites 
Styling  me  Ciisar  or  Great  Alexander, 
Licking  my  feet,'  &c. 

Cromwell  is  said  to  have  felt  the  whole  part 
-.u  warmly,  and  more  especially  the  speech 
now  quoted,  that  it  was  the  first  thmg  which 
really  fired  his  soul  with  ambition,  and  e.\cited 
him  from  the  possession  of  an  imaginary 
throne,  to  stretch  his  views  to  the  conquest  of 
a  real  one. 


Amyott,  Bishop  of  Auxerre. 

As  Henry  IL  of  France  was  making  a  pro- 
gress through  his  kingdom,  he  stopped  at  a 
small  inn  in  Bern  to  sup.  After  supper,  a 
youth  sent  in  to  his  majesty  a  copy  of  Greek 
verses.  The  king  being  no  scholar,  gave  them 
to  his  chancellor  to  read,  who  was  so  pleased 
with  them,  that  he  desired  the  boy  who  wrote 
them  to  be  brought  in.  On  enquiry,  he  found 
him  to  be  one  Amyott,  the  son  of  a  mercer  in 
the  town.  The  chancellor  recommended  to 
liis  majesty  to  take  the  lad  to  Paris  ;  he  did 
so,  and  made  him  tutor  to  his  children. 
Charles  IX.  to  whom  Amyott  had  been  pre- 
ceptor, having  read  that  Charles  V.  had  made 
his  tutor,  Adrian,  a  Pope,  said  that  he  would 
do  as  much  for  his  tutor ;  and  the  post  of 
Great  Almoner  of  France  bemg  vacant,  he 
g.ive  him  that  honourable  office.  He  after- 
wards confei-ed  on  him  the  bishopric  of 
-Au.xerre. 

Lully. 

Jean  Baptiste  Lully,  the  celebrated  musi- 
cian, was  born  of  obscure  parents  at  Florence, 
but  di.scovering  in  his  infancy  a  propensity  to 
music,  a  Cordelier  undertook  to  teach  him  to 
play  on  the  guitar,  an  instrument  then  much 
in  use  in  Italy  and  France.  When  only  ten 
years  of  age,  young  Lully  became  page  to 
-Vlademoi.selle  de  Montpen.sier  :  but  this  lady 
taking  a  disHke  to  his  appearance,  which  was 
far  from  promising,  assigned  him  a  situation 
in  her  kitchen,  as  inider  scullion.  The  genius 
of  Lully  was  not  thus  to  he  subdued,  and  in 
"the  moments  of  his  leisure  from  the  kitchen, 
he  used  to  scrape  on  a  wretched  violin  which 
he  had  been  able  to  procure.     This  became 


known  to  the  princess,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
stored to  that  character,  as  a  musician,  from 
which  his  figure  had  a  short  time  before 
banished  him  as  a  p.age. 


Dr.  Blow. 

Charles  II.  who  was  very  fond  of  music, 
perceiving  genius  in  many  of  the  children  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  encouraged  ihem  to  try  to 
compose  pieces  by  themselves.  .Many  of  the 
children  composed  anthems  and  services  which 
would  do  honour  to  mature  age,  particularly 
John  Blow,  afterwards  Doctor  in  .Music,  who 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king  by  his  talents, 
and  was  asked  by  him  if  he  could  imitate  a 
little  duet  of  Carissimi  to  the  words  'Dite  o 
Cieli.'  Blow  modestly  answered  he  would 
try,  and  composed  in  the  same  measure,  and 
the  .same  key,  th.at  fine  song,  'Go,  perjured 
Man  ;'  and  afterwards  he  composed  another 
httlc  inferior,  to  the  words,  '  Go,  perjured 
Maid.' 


How  to  ask  for  a  Penny. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  are  possessed  from  their 
youth  of  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  acute- 
ness.     The  following  fact  may  serve  as  a  proof 

of  this  assertion  : — Some  time  ago,  Mr. , 

a  most  respectable  ironfounder,  of  Birming- 
ham, discovered  that  his  son,  a  boy  of  five 
years  of  age,  was  accustomed  to  ask  those 
gentlemen  who  came  to  his  house,  to  give  him 
money  ;  and  immediately  e.vtorted  a  promise 
from  him,  under  a  threat  of  correction,  that  he 
would   not   do  so  any  more.     The  ne.xt  dai,- 

Mr. ,  his  fathers  partner,  called,  and  the 

boy  evaded  a  breach  of  his  promise  by  sa\  - 
ing,  ■  Friend,  dost  thou  know  arty  one  who 
would  lend  me  a  penny,  and  not  require  it  ol" 
me  again?' 


Abbe  de  Ranee. 

The  Abbe  de  Ranee,  afterward.?  a  celebrated 
monk  of  La  Trappe,  made  such  a  rapid  pro- 
ficiency in  Greek,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
translated  Anacreon,  and  published  it  with 
learned  notes.  He  was  very  little  older  when 
he  was  appointed  to  a  considerable  benefice. 
Some  persons  at  court  murmuring  at  the  ad- 
vancement of  so  young  an  Abbe,  Caussin,  the 
Jesuit,  was  directed  by  the  king  to  examine 
him.  When  the  little  Abbe  came  to  court, 
Caussin  had  Homer  lying  before  him,  and  de- 
sired De  Ranee  to  read  a  passage  which 
casually  presented  itself.  The  boy  read  it 
immediately  in  French  ;  the  Jesuit  could  not 
credit  such  an  extraordinary  facility,  but 
thought  he  had  looked  at  the  Latin  version 
printed  in  the  .same  page  ;  and  covering  the 
Latin  with  his  gloves,  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  lad  explain  the  Greek  as  before.  The 
Jesuit  astonished,  exclaimed,  ^  Hal'cos  lyiiceos 
ocnlos :'  '  You  have  lyn.v  eyes,  my  son,  for 
you  can  see  through  a  pair  of  gloves.' 
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Presence  of  Mind. 


Ill  the  insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler. 
Richard  the  Second  owed  the  iireservation  of 
his  hfe  to  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind. 
Jn  the  meeting  at  Smithfield,  when  the  insur- 
gents saw  their  leader  fall  by  the  sword  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  Walworth,  they  drew  their  bows 
to  revenge  his  fall.  Richard,  then  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  galloped  up  to  the  archers, 
and  exclaimed,  'What  are  you  doing,  my 
lieges?  Tyler  was  a  traitor  ;  come  with  me, 
and  1  will  be  your  leader.'  Wavering  and  dis- 
concerted, they  followed  him  into  the  fields  at 
Islington,  and  falling  on  their  knees,  begged 
for  mercy.  This  monarch  gave  several  other 
proofs  of  his  courage  at  an  early  age. 

The  Learned  Child  of  Lubeck. 


In  a  German  work  published  some  years 
ago  at  Lubeck  and  Gottingen,  there  is  the 
following  singular,  we  may  almost  say  in- 
credible, account  of  a  child,  whose  precocity 
of  talents  exceeds  anything  of  the  kind  we 
have  met  with. 

Christian  Henry  Heinksen  was  born  at 
Lubeck,  February  6,  1721.  He  had  com- 
pleted his  first  year,  when  he  already  knew 
and  recited  the  principal  facts  contained  in 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  with  a  number  of 
verses  on  the  creation.  In  his  fourteenth 
month  he  knew  all  the  history  of  the  Bible  ;  in 
his  thirtieth  month,  the  history  of  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  geography,  anatomy,  the  use  of 
maps,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  Latin  words  ; 
before  the  end  of  his  third  year,  the  history 
of  Denmark,  and  the  genealogy  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  in  his  fourth  year,  he  ac- 
quired the  doctrine  of  divinity,  with  the  proofs 
from  the  Bible;  ecclesiastical  history  ;  the  in- 
stitutions :  two  hundred  hymns,  with  their 
tunes  ;  eighty  psalms  ;  entire  chapters  of  the 
(Jld  and  New  Testaments  ;  fifteen  hundred 
verses  and  sentences  from  the  ancient  Latin 
classics ;  almost  the  whole  (Jrbis  Pictus  of 
Comnenius,  from  which  he  had  derived  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  arithmetic 
and  history  of  the  European  empires  and 
kingdoms.  He  could  point  out  in  the  maps 
whatever  place  he  was  asked  for,  or  had 
passed  throu<;h  in  his  journeys,  and  relate  all 
the  ancient  and  modern  historical  anecdotes 
relating  lo  it.  His  stupendous  memory  caught 
and  retained  every  word  he  was  told  ;  his  ever 
active  imagination  used,  at  whatever  he  saw 
or  heard,  instantly  to  apply,  according  to  the 
laws  of  association  of  ideas,  some  examples  or 
sentences  from  the  Bible,  geography,  profane 
or  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Orbis  Pictus,  or 
from  the  ancient  classics.  At  the  court  of 
i  )enmark,  he  delivered  twelve  speeches,  and 
underwent  public  examination  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  especially  the  liistory  of  Denmark. 
He  spoke  (ierman,  Latin,  French,  and  Low 
Dutch,  and  was  exceedingly  good-natured 
and  well-behaved,  but  of  a  most  tender  and 
delicate  constitution  ;  never  ate  any  solid  food, 
but  chiefly  subsisted  on  nurse's  milk.  He  was 
celebrated,  says  this  account,  all  over  Europe, 


under  the  name  o(  the  Learned  Child  of  Lu- 
beck, and  died  June  27, 1725,  aged  four  years, 
four  months,  twenty  days,  and  twenty-one 
hour.s,  after  having  displayed  the  most  ama- 
zing proofs  of  intellectual  talent. 

Sir  Phihp  Sydney. 

'  When  I  was  yet  a  child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing  ;  all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  -'ind  thence  to  do. 
What    might    be    public   good  :    myself   I 

thought 
Born  to  that  end,  born  to  promote  all  truth, 
All  righteous  things.' 

P.^RAUISE    ReG.MNED. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  one  cf  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court.  In 
early  youth,  he  discovered  the  strongest  marks 
of  genius  and  understanding.  Sir  Fulk  Gre- 
ville.  Lord  Brook,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
says  of  him,  '  though  I  lived  with  him,  and 
i<new  him  from  a  child,  yet  I  never  knew  him 
other  than  a  man,  with  such  steadiness^  of 
mind,  lovely  and  familiar  gravity,  as  carried 
grace  and  reverence  above  greater  years.  His 
talk  was  ever  of  knowdedge  ;  _  and  his  very 
play  tended  to  enrich  his  mind.' 


Archduke  Charles. 

The  Archduke  Charles  was  originally  des- 
tined by  his  family  to  the  ecclesiastical  stale. 
Joseph  II.  being  in  Italy  in  1776,  went  to  visit 
his  brother  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
To  flatter  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  emperor, 
the  attendants  of  the  young  princes  aug- 
mented their  playthings  with  a  complete  mili- 
tary equipment.  The  prince,  who  was  most 
pleased  with  these  toys,  was  the  Archduke 
Charles,  then  five  years  of  age.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  emperor, 
the  grand  master  found  the  young  prince  at 
the  door  of  the  illustrious  traveller  with  a 
sword  on  his  side,  and  a  fusil  on  his  shoulder, 
standing  in  the  ranks  of  the  body  guard. 
'What  are  you  doing  there,  my  prince?'  .said 
the  grand  master.  '  1  am  guarding  my  uncle, 
cahnly  replied  the  archduke.  'I  he  emperor, 
coming  out  of  his  cabinet,  took  his  nephew  ni 
his  arms,  and  .said,  in  embracing  him,  '  Very 
well,  my  young  friend,  1  cannot  be  guarded 
better  than  by  my  own  people  ;  in  the  mean 
time  I  wish  to  recompence  your  zeal ;  and  in 
the  hope  of  making  you  one  day  a  great 
general,  I  now  appoint  you  Colonel  Proprietor 
of  the  Regiment  of  Lorraine.'  This  regiment 
has  ever  since  belonged  to  him  :  it  has  given 
proofs  of  the  greatest  attachment,  and  received 
marks  of  solicitude  and  kindness. 


Sailor  Boy. 


When  the  frigate  Lit  Trihtne  was  wrecked 
off  Halifax,  in  November,  1798,  the  whole 
ship's  crew  perished,  wnh  the  exception  of 
four  men,  who  escaped  in  the  jolly  boat,  and 
eight  others,  who  clung  to  the  main  and  fore- 
tops.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  came  down 


VOUTH. 


in  the  night  opposite  to  the  point  where  the 
ship  struck,  and  approached  so  near  as  to  coii- 
'  -rse  with  the  people  on  the  wreck.  The  first 
\ertion  which  was  made  for  their  rehef,  was 
a  boy  of  no  more  th.an  thirteen  years  of 
..j;o,  from  Herring  Cove,  who  ventured  off  in 
a  small  skiff  by  himself,  about  eleven  o'clock 
the  next  day.  With  great  exertions,  and  at 
extreme  risk  to  himself,  he  ventured  to  ap- 
proach the  wreck,  and  backed  in  his  little 
boat  so  near  to  the  fore-top  as  to  take  off  »wo 
of  the  men,  for  the  boat  could  not  with  safety 
hold  any  more.  He  rowed  them  triumphantly 
to  the  Cove,  and  had  them  instantly  conveyed 
to  a  comfortable  habitation.  After  shaming, 
by  his  example,  older  persons,  who  had 
larger  boats,  the  manly  boy  put  off  again  in 
his  little  skiff ;  but  with  all  his  efforts  he  was 
unable  to  r'^ach  the  wreck  a  second  time. 
His  e.xample,  however,  was  soon  followed  by 
other  boats  of  the  Cove  ;  and  by  their  joint 
exertions  the  whole  of  the  remainmg  survivors 
were  saved. 

Admiral  Drake. 

Admiral  Drake,  when  a  young  midshipman, 
on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  was  observed 
to  shake  and  tremble  very  much  :  and  being 
asked  the  cause,  he  replied,  '  My  flesh  trem- 
bles at  the  anticipation  of  the  many  and  great 
dangers  into  which  my  resolute  and  undaunted 
heart  will  lead  me.' 


Twin  Brothers. 

In  the  year  1538,  there  were  bom,  at  Basil, 
twin-brothers,  who  proved  so  like  to  each 
other,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  even  to 
those  who  knew  them  bast,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them.  Nor  was  the  resemblance  greater 
externally,  than  it  was  in  regard  to  their  in- 
w.ird  dispositions.  If  one  fell  sick,  the  other 
was  so  too  ;  if  one  began  to  have  a  pain  in  the 
head,  the  other  would  presently  feel  the  like  ; 
if  one  was  asleep  or  sad,  the  other  could  not 
hold  up  his  head  or  be  merrj' ;  and  so  many 
other  things. 

A  similar  extraordinary  affinity  is  related  bj- 
/'.'.ingerus  to   have   occurred  in  the  case  of 

in-broihers,  the  sons  of  PetrusApostolius,  a 

nator  of  Mechlin.  Even  the  mother  of  these 
i..jys  often  erred  in  distinguishing  between 
ihem. 

Fulgosius  records  an  instance  of  resem- 
blance which,  though  it  did  not  include  t'ne 
outward  appearance,  is  even  more  remarkable 
than  either  of  the  cases  now  mentioned.  It  is 
that  of  Medardus  and  Gerardus,  twin-brothers 
and  Frenchmen.  They  were  bom  on  the 
same  day  ;  both  of  them  were  preferred  to  the 
Episcopal  dignity,  the  one  to  the  See  of  Rho- 
tomage,  and  the  other  to  that  of  No\-iodunum, 
on  the  same  day ;  and  they  both  died  on  the 
same  day. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  a  merchant 
slave-seller  sold  to  Marcus  Antonius,  the  tri- 
umvir, two  very  beautiful  boys  as  twins  ;  such 
was  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 


although  the  one  was  bom  in  Asia,  and  the 
other  beyond  the  Alps.  When  the  fraud  was 
soon  afterwards  betrayed  by  the  difference  in 
the  language  of  the  boys,  Antonius  was  angrj' 
at  the  slave-seller,  and  sending  for  him,  de- 
manded why  he  had  made  him  pay  two  hun- 
dred sesterces  for  twins,  when  they  were  not 
so  ?  The  dealer  answered  that,  that  was  the 
very  reason  why  he  had  sold  them  at  so  dear 
a  rate.  '  For,'  said  he,  '  it  is  no  wonder  if 
twin-brothers,  the  offspring  of  the  same  pa- 
rents, should  resemble  one  another  ;  but  that 
there  should  be  any  found  born  as  these  were, 
in  distant  countries,  so  like  in  all  respects  as 
they  are,  is  indeed  a  rare  and  wonderful 
thing.' 


Christmas  Pie. 

An  eminent  preacher  of  the  present  day, 
when  a  boy,  committed  some  offence,  for 
which  his  father  decreed  as  a  punishment, 
that  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  family 
table  on  Christmas-day.  When  the  young 
delinquent  saw  the  vast  culinarj'  preparations 
made  for  the  feast  from  which  he  was  debarred, 
he  was  moved  less  with  envy,  than  with  a 
contempt  for  the  sort  of  punishment  which  had 
been  imposed  on  him  ;  but  mi.xing  in  his  dis- 
position a  good  deal  of  the  satiric  with  the 
serious,  he  resolved  not  to  be  without  his  joke 
on  the  occasion.  He  contrived  to  obtain 
secret  access  to  a  veal  pasty,  on  which  the 
cook  had  exhausted  all  her  skill,  and  carefully 
taking  off  the  cover,  so  as  to  avoid  any  mark 
of  fracture  or  disturbance,  he  took  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  meat,  and  filling  up  the 
dish  with  a  quantity  of  grass,  replaced  the 
cover  as  it  was. 

The  company  met,  and  the  dish  was  served 
up  to  them  in  this  state  :  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  young  wag's  father  to  break  up  the  pie, 
and  his  surprise  on  doing  so  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.  .Stirring  the 
grass  about  in  a  fit  of  rising  indignation,  his 
fork  encountered  a  small  slip  of  paper,  on 
taking  out  which,  he  read  on  it  these  words  : 
'  A  UJlesh  is  grass. '  ' 


Secret  well  Kept. 

It  was  originally  customarj-  for  the  senators 
of  Rome  to  take  their  sons  along  with  them 
into  the  senate.  On  one  occasion  Papyrius 
Prsete.xtatus  having  accompanied  his  father 
thither,  heard  an  affair  of  great  importance 
discussed,  the  determination  of  which  was  de- 
ferred till  the  following  day,  the  strictest 
injunctions  being  given,  that  in  the  meantime 
no  one  should  divulge  a  syllable  of  the  matter 
in  hand.  \Vhen  young  Papyrius  went  home, 
his  mother  asked  him,  '  What  the  fathers  had 
done  that  day  in  the  senate  ?'  He  answered, 
'  that  it  was  a  secret  which  he  could  not  dis- 
close.' The  curiosity  of  the  lady  was  only  the 
more  stimulated  bythis  denial,  and  she  pressed 
the  boy  so  hard,  that  to  get  rid  of  her  impor- 
tunities, he  was  driven  to  mal%  use  of  the 
following  pleasant  fiction.  'It  was,' said  he, 
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'debated  in  the  senate,  which  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  coramonweallh,  tliat  one 
man  should  have  two  wives,  or  tliat  one 
woman  should  have  two  husbands '!'  The 
lady,  wonderfully  stirred  by  this  singular 
piece  of  information,  instantly  left  the  house, 
and  told  what  she  had  disctjvered  to  a  number 
of  ladies,  among  whom  the  projected  change 
in  their  condition  was  discussed  with  no  small 
degree  of  vehemence  and  alarm. 

Having  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  decision 
of  the  question,  they  thought  it  but  right  that 
the  senate  should  know  their  feehngs  respect- 
ing it ;  and  ne.xt  day  accordmgly  they  went 
in  a  body,  and  surroundmg  the  doors  of  the 
senate,  cried  out  with  vast  clamour,  '  That 
rather  than  one  man  should  marry  two  women, 
one  woman  should  marry  two  men.'  The 
senators  were  rn  great  astonishment  at  this 
strange  cry  ;  and  sent  out  to  know  what  the 
women  meant?  On  this,  young  Papyrius 
stepped  forth,  and  told  them  what  his  mother 
had  desired  to  know,  and  how  he  had  con- 
trived to  answer  her.  The  senators  were 
much  amused  with  the  youth's  explanation  ; 
and  after  sending  away  the  \\omen,  witli  an 
assurance  that  nothing  was  at  present  intended 
to  be  done  in  the  affair  to  which  they  alluded, 
they  marked  their  sense  of  young  Papyrius's 
wit  and  secrecy,  by  passing  an  order,  that  in 
future  no  son  of  a  senator  should  be  admitted 
to  their  meetings,  Papyrius  excepted. 

The  Mural  Crown. 

The  first  among  the  Romans  who  was  ho- 
noured with  the  mural  crown,  was  Manlius 
Capitolinus.  When  he  was  as  yet  not  more 
than  si.xteen  years  of  age,  he  had  won  the 
.spoils  of  two  enemies  ;  and  he  lived  to  gain  no 
less  than  thirteen  civic  garlands,  and  thirty 
other  military  rewards.  It  was  this  Manlius 
who  defended  and  preserved  the  capitol,when 
the  Gauls  had  almost  become  the  masters  of 
it ;  and  hence  it  was  he  received  the  surname 
of  Capiioitiuis. 

Prince  Henry,  Son  of  James  I. 

Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I.  (of  Eng- 
land), who  perished  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
possessed  all  the  elements  of  an  heroic  and 
military  character.  Had  he  lived  to  ascend 
the  throne,  the  days  of  Agincourt  and  Cressy 
would  have  revived,  and  Henry  IX.  have 
rivalled  Henry  V.,  whom  he  resembled  in  his 
features.  This  youth  has  furnished  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  volume  :  and  in  the 
British  Museum  there  Is  a  MS.  narrative, 
written  by  one  who  was  an  attendant  on  the 
prince's  person  from  the  age  of  three  to  thir- 
teen year.s,  a  time  of  life  when  but  few  chlb 
dren  can  furnish  anything  worth  relating 
about  themselves. 

The  first  time  he  went  to  the  town  of  Stir- 
ling to  meet  the  king,  observing  on  the  road  a 
stack  of  corn.  It  fancifully  struck  him  as  similar 
in  shape  to  the  top  he  used  to  play  with. 
'  That's  a  good  top,'  said  he.     '  Why  do  )ou 


not  then  play  with  it ':'  answered  one  of  his 
attendants.  "Set  you  it  up  for  me  and  I  will  play 
with  it.'  This  is  just  the  fancy  we  might  ex- 
pect in  a  lively  child,  with  a  shrewdness  in  the 
retort  above  its  years. 

Being  questioned  by  a  nobleman  whether, 
after  his  father,  he  had  rather  be  King  (jf 
England  or  Scotland,  he  asked  which  of  them 
was  best.  Being  answered  '  England,'  'Then,' 
said  the  Scottish-born  prince,  "  would  I  have 
both.'  At  another  time  on  reading  this  verse 
in  Virgil — 

'  Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  discrlmlne  agetur,' 
the  boy  said  he  would  use  that  ver.se  for  him- 
self, with  a  slight  alteration,  thus  : 

'Anglus  Scotusve  mihi  nullo  discrimine 

agetur.' 
Even  in  the  most   trivial  circumstances  his 
bold    and    martial  character   displayed  itself 
j  Eating  in  the  king's  presence  a  dish  of  milk, 
I  the  king  asked  him  why  he  ate  so  much  child's 
j  meat?     '  Sir,  it  is  also  man's  meat.' 
I      Once    taking    up    strawberries    with     two 
spoons  when  one  might  have  sufSced,  he  gaily 
exclaimed,  '  The  one  I  use  as  a  rapier,  and 
the  other  as  a  dagger.' 

The  bickerings  between  the  prince  and  his 
tutor,  Adam  Newton,  are  amusing.  When 
Newton,  v.-lshlng  to  set  an  example  to  the 
prince  of  heroic  exercises,  one  day  practised 
the  pike,  but  with  little  skill,  the  prince  taunted 
him  on  his  failure.  Newton  obviously  lost  his 
temper,  and  observed  '  that  to  find  fault  wa;j 
an  evil  humour.'  '  Master,  I  take  the  humour 
of  you.'  '  It  becomes  not  a  prince,'  observed 
Newton.  '  Then,'  retorted  the  young  prince, 
'  doth  it  worse  become  a  master.' 

The  tutor  once  irritated  at  losing  a  game  at 
which  he  was  playing  with  the  prince  said, 
'  I  am  meet  for  whipping  boys.'  '  You  vaunt, 
then,'  retorted  the  prince,  'that  which  a 
ploughman  or  cart-driver  can  do  better  than 
you.'  'I  can  do  more,'  said  the  tutor,  'for 
I  can  govern  foolish  children  '  On  this  the 
prince,  who  in  respect  for  his  tutor  would 
not  carry  the  jest  further,  rose  from  the 
table,  and  in  a  low  voice  .s.ald  to  those  near 
him,  '  He  had  need  be  a  wise  man  that  could 
do  that.' 

A  musician  having  playedavoluntaryin  pre- 
sence of  the  prince,  was  requested  to  play  the 
same  again.  '  I  could  not  for  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,'  said  the  musician  ;  '  for  this  were 
harder  than  for  a  preacher  to  repeat,  word 
by  word,  a  sermon  that  he  had  not  learned  by 
rote.'  A  clergyman  standing  by  observed 
that  he  thought  a  preacher  might  do  that. 
'Perhaps,  rejoined  the  young  prince,  'for  a 
bishopric' 

One  of  his  servants  having  cut  the  prince's 
finger,  and  sucking  out  the  blood  with  hU 
mouth,  the  young  prince  said  to  him  plea- 
santly, '  If,  which  God  forbid  !  my  firthcr,  my- 
self, and  the  rest  of  his  kindred,  should  fail, 
you  might  cl.aim  the  crown,  for  you  have  now 
in  you  i/ie  bhod  royal.' 

In  one  of  the  prlnce'.s  excursions  into  the 
country,  having  .stopped  at  a  nobleman's 
house,  the  prince's  servants  complained  that 
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they  had  been  obliged  logo  to  bed  supperless, 
through  the  parsimony  of  the  house,  which 
iho  little  prince  at  the  time  of  hearing  seemed 
not  to  notice.  The  next  morning,  the  lady  of 
the  house  coming  to  pay  her  respects  to  him, 
louiid  him  turning  a  volume  that  had  many 
(lictures  in  it,  one  of  which  was  a  painting  of 
.Acoinpaiiysittingatabanquet  ;  thishe shewed 
her.  ■  I  invite  you,  madam,  to  a  feast.'  'To 
what  feast?"  she  asked.  "To  thi.s  feast,' said 
the  boy.  '  What,  would  your  highness  give 
me  but  a  painted  piece'/'  Fi.xing  his  eye  on 
her,  he  said,  '  No  better,  madam,  is  found  in 
this  house.'  There  was  a  point  in  this  inge- 
nious reprimand,  far  excelling  the  wit  of  a 
child. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  anecdotes  of  a  prince 
who  died  in  early  youth,  gleaned  from  a  con- 
temporary manuscript,  written  by  an  eye  and 

ir  witne.ss.  They  are  trifles,  but  trifles  con- 
rated  by  their  genuineness,  and  by  the  rank 

.'  the  individual  to  whom  they  relate. 


Pellaeon  Youth. 

■  Unas  Pellaeon  jiiveni  non  sufiicit  orbis, 
Esluat  infelicse  angusto  limitie  mundi.' 

Juvenal. 
Alexander  the  Great  hearing  Anaxarchus, 
the  philosopher,  discoursing,  and  showing 
that,  according  to  the  sense  of  his  master, 
Democritus,  there  were  innumerable  worlds. 
'  Alas  1'  e.xclaimed  he,  '  what  a  miserable  one 
am  I,  that  I  ha\  e  not  subdued  so  much  as 
one  of  all  these  I' 


Thucydides. 

'  Altho'  to  WTite  be  lesser  than  to  do, 
I:  is  the  ne.xt  deed,  and  a  great  one  too.' 
Johnson. 

While  Thucydides  was  yet  a  boy,  he  heard 
Herodotus  recite  his  histories  at  the  Olympic 
Games,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  e.xceedingly. 
The  '  Father  of  Historians,'  observing  how 
much  the  boy  was  moved,  congratulated  his 
father,  Clorus,  on  having  a  child  of  such  pro- 
mise, and  adsised  him  to  spare  no  pains  in  his 
education.  The  result  showed  how  just  Hero- 
dotus was  in  his  anticipations.  The  young 
Thucydides  lived  to  be  one  of  the  best  histo- 
rians Greece  ever  had. 


him  to  conquer;  but  my  son  Alexander  is 
afflicted  at  my  loss,  as  fearing  that  there  will 
be  nothing  left  for  him  to  lose.'  '  ^'e^,'  replied 
the  youth,  smartly,  '  and  had  Philip  lost  his 
all,  Alexander  would  never  have  had  the 
means  of  conquering  anything.' 


A  Le.s,son  to  King;>. 

'  It  is  the  cunse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a 

warrant 
To  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life  ; 
And  on  the  winking  of  authority 
To  understand  a  law,  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dang'rous  majesty  ;  when  perchance  it 

frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 
Sh..vksff..\re. 
The  King  of  Ashantee  having  in  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  his  courtiers  expressed  a  strong 
dislike  to  a  wealthy  captain  of  his  nation,  the 
elder  of  his  linguists,  or  counsellors,  always 
responsive  to  the  nod  of  their  master,  said, 
'  If  you  wish  to  take  his  stool  from  him,  we 
will  make  the  palaver '  :i.e.  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him  .  But  Agay,  a  young  lad,  who  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  sagacity,  or  mother-wit, 
and  a  fearless  promptness  in  saying  whatever 
he  thought,  had  been  recently  added  to  the 
number  of  these  linguists,  instantly  sprang  up, 
1  exclaiming,  '  No,  king,  that  is  not  good ;  that 
man  never  did  you  any  wrong  ;  you  know  all 
the  gold  of  your  subjects  is  yours  at  their 
death,  but  if  you  get  all  now,  strangers  will 
go  away  and  say,  only  the  king  has  gold,  and 
that  will  not  be  good.  Let  them  say,  the  king 
has  gold,  all  his  captains  haz'e  gold,  and  all 
his  people  have  gold.  Then  your  country  will 
look  handsome,  and  tJie  bush  people  'people  of 
the  woods)  willjearyon.' 


Gaming  Reproved. 

'  Hush,  pretty  boy,  thy  hopes  might  have  been 

better; 
Tis  lost  at  dice  what  ancient  valour  won  ; 
Hard,  when  the  father  plays  away  the  son  :' 

\OKKSHIRE  Tk.^GEDV. 

Joannes  Gonzaga  having  lost  at  dice  a  large 
sum  of  money,  his  son  Alexander,  who  was 
present,  could  not  help  heaWng  a  deep  sigh. 
Gonzaga  obsen-ing  this,  said  to  the  bye- 
standers,  '  Alexander  the  Great  hearing  of  a 
victory  that  his  father  had  gained,  is  reported 
to  have  shown  himself  very  sad  at  the  news, 
as  fearing  that  there  would  be  nothi.ig  left  for  I  quarto  volumes 


Lopez  de  Vega. 

The  youth  of  the  most  prolific  writer  that 
ever  existed,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  much  that  is  remarkable.  At 
five  years  of  age,  Lopez  could  read  Spanish 
and  Latin  fluently ;  and  even  make  verses, 
which  he  exchanged  with  his  schoolfellows  for 
pictures  and  other  trifles.  At  the  ,age  of 
twelve,  he  was  master  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
and  of  the  art'of  r'netoric  ;  could  dance  and 
fence  with  case  and  dexterity ;  and  before  he 
had  reached  his  fifteenth  vear,  he  had  written 
several  pastorals,  and  made  his  first  dramatic 
essay  with  a  comedy  entitled,  '  La  Pastoral 
de  Jacinto.'  He  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
life  to  cultivate  poetry  with  such  an  inconceiv- 
able facility,  that  a  play  of  more  than  two 
thousand  verses,  intermi.xed  with  sonnets, 
tercites,  and  octaves,  often  cost  him  no  more 
than  one  day's  labour.  He  is  said  to  have 
actually  produced  the  amazing  number  of 
eighteen  hundred  comedies,  and  four  hundred 
autos  sacrainentales ;  in  all,  tivo  tliousand 
two  hundred  pieces !  Of  these  about  three 
hundred  have  been  published,  in  twenty-five 
No  poet  during  his  lifetime 
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ever  enioyed  «o  much  glory.  Whenever  he 
appeared  in  the  streets,  the  people  assembled 
round  him  in  crowds,  and  hailed  him  bv  the 
title  of  the  Prodigy  of  Nature. 

William  Henry  Ireland. 

Mr.  Ireland  has  furnished  a  striking  instance 
of  the  misapplication  of  youthful  talents  ;  and 
certainly  never  did  any  man  suffer  more 
severely  for  his  duplicity.  This  young  man, 
whose  hterary  fraud  furnished  the  counterpart 
to  that  of  Chatterton,  when  only  si.xteen  years 
of  age  forged  a  series  of  papers  which  he  as- 
cribed to  the  immortal  Shakspeare  ;  and  so 
successfully  managed  was  the  imposition,  that 
he  not  only  imposed  upon  his  own  father,  but 
on  several  literary  gentlemen,  who  prided 
themselves  much  on  their  critical  acumen,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  certificate. 

'We,  whose  names  are  hereunto  .subscribed, 
have,  in  the  presence,  and  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  Ireland,  inspected  the  Shakspeare  papers, 
and  are  convinced  of  their  authenticity. 
'Samuel  Parr  Rev.  I.  Scott 

John  Tweddell  Kinnaird 

Thomas  Burgess  John  Pinkerton 

John  Byng  Thomas  Hunt 

James  Bindley  Henry  James  Pye 

"Herbert  Croft  Rev.  N.  Thornbury 

Somer.set  Jon".  Hewlett,  Trans- 

Isaac  Heard,  Garter         lator  of  old  Records, 
King  of  Arms  Common  Picas  Of- 

T.  Webb  fice,  Temple 

R.  Valpy  Mat.  Wyatt 

James  Boswell  John  Frank  Newton.' 

Lauderdale 
\fter  fabricating  a  great  number  of  papers, 
which  he  attributed  to  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries,  Ireland  presumed  so  far  as  to 
write  a  tragedy,  which  he  said  was  by  the 
great  dramatist,  and  even  succeeded  in  having 
It  represented  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It 
was  called  Vortigern  and  Rmi'ciin,  and  was 
condemned.  TolVIr.  Malone,  who  had  always 
denied  the  authenticity  of  the  papers,  the 
public  were  principally  indebted  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  fraud;  and  Ireland  aftenyards 
acknowledged  it  in  a  curious  work,  entitled, 
'  Confessions  of  W.  H.  Ireland.' 


Barretier. 

John  Philip  Barretier,  was  born  at  Schwa- 
bach,  January  lo,  1721.  At  the  ageof  nine  years 
he  was  master  of  five  languages.  The  French, 
German,  and  Latin,  he  learned  almost  at  the 
same  time,  by  conversing  in  them  indifferently 
with  his  father,  who  was  a  Calvinistic  minister. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  he  acquired  by  read- 
ing the  holy  scriptures  in  their  original  lan- 
guages, accompanied  with  a  translation.  In  his 
eleventh  year  lie  not  only  published  a  learned 
letter  in  Latin,  but  also  translated  the  Tr.tvels 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  the 
French,  and  added  notes  and  remarks  so  re- 
plete with  judgment  and  penetration,  that 
they  seem  the  work  of  a  man  long  accus- 
tomed to  study  and  leflection,  rather  than  the 


production  of  a  child.  At  fifteen,  the  fame  of 
his  learning  and  writings  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  sent  for  him  to 
court.  In  his  journey  thither  he  passed  through 
Halle,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  in 
his  conversation  with  the  professors  of  the 
University,  that  they  offered  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Philosophy.  He  drew  up  on  the 
same  evening  some  positions  in  philosophy 
and  mathematics,  which  next  day  he  defended 
with  so  much  wit,  spirit,  and  strength  of  rea- 
son, to  a  crowded  auditory,  that  the  whole 
University  was  delighted  and  amazed.  On 
his  arrival  at  Berlin,  the  king  honoured  him 
with  peculiar  marks  of  distinction.  He  sent 
for  him  every  day  during  his  st^y  there,  and 
recommended  to  him  the  study  of  modern 
historj',  and  those  parts  of  learning  which  arc 
of  use  in  public  transactions  and  civil  employ- 
.ments,  declaring  that  such  abilities,  properly 
cultivated,  might  e.xalt  him  in  ten  years  to  be 
the  greatest  minister  of  state  in  Europe.  The 
young  philosopher,  not  dazzled  with  the  pro- 
.spect  of  such  high  promotion,  answered, 
'  That  he  was  too  much  plea.sed  with  science 
and  quiet,  to  leave  them  for  such  inextricable 
studies,  or  such  harassing  fatigues.'  The  king, 
though  not  pleased  with  his  declaration,  pre- 
sented him  on  his  departure  with  two  hundred 
crowns. 

From  Berlin,  Barretier  went  back  to  Halle, 
where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  his  usual 
application  and  success,  till  his  nineteenth 
year,  when  his  health  began  to  decline,  and 
continued  to  wa-ste  away  for  eighteen  months 
and  ten  days,  when  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs.  He  then  prepared  for  death  without 
fear  or  emotion,  and  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1740,  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 
Creator  with  confidence  and  tranquillity. 

Chatterton. 

'  O  what  a  noble  mind  was  here  o'erthrown  !' 

The  wayward,  neglected,  and  unfortunate 
Thomas  Chatterton,  whose  premature  talents 
and  attainments,  whose  boundless  invention 
and  invincible  industry,  enabled  him  to  rush 
naked  into  the  amphitheatre  of  life,  and 
sustain  a  brilliant  part,  though  his  specta.tors 
were  contemptuous  and  cold,  did  not  give 
very  early  promise  of  great  talents.  Untu  he 
was  five  years  old,  he  was  considered  a  dull 
child,  incapable  of  improvement ;  but  a  sin- 
gular circumstance  gave  him  the  first  impulse. 
His  cj-e  was  caught  by  the  animated  capitals 
of  an  old  folio  music  book  that  lay  in  the 
room.  He  delighted  to  gaze  on  these  letters :_ 
and  the  mother  watching  the  concurrence  of 
opportunity,  took  advantage  of  this  passion  to 
initiate  him  in  his  alphabet.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  this  circumstance,  together  with 
his  being  taught  to  read  out  of  a  black  letter 
bible,  had  great  influence  in  giving  that  pe- 
culiar turn  io  the  imitation  of  antiquities  which 
he  afterwards  displayed. 

Chatterton's  first  poetical  production  was  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years.     It  was  a  satire  di- 
rected against  a  man  who  turned  methodist 
preacher  from  mercenary  motives ;  it  displays 
;o6 
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.1  considerable  degree  of  humour  and  facility 
■  f  versification.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
paraphrased  the  ninth  chapter  of  Job,  toge- 
ther with  some  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  wrote 
a  satire  on  his  upper  master.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney  :  and 
it  was  while  he  was  in  this  situation  that  he 
fabricated  those  poems  of  Rowley,  which  ex- 
cited so  warm  a  controversy  in  the  literary 
\-''rld  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years. 
I  '  liad  not  reached  his  si.\leenth  year,  when 
lir»t  commenced  this  literary  fraud  by 
riling  poems  on  slips  of  old  parchment, 
hich  he  found  at  tlie  office,  in  the  style  of 
i'._-  fifteenth  century;  and  so  successful  was 
Lis  imitation,  that  the  literati  and  the  anti- 
(]uaries  were  long  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
their  being  genuine  or  spurious.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  other  poems,  which  woidd  not 
di.sgrace  poets  of  a  more  mature  age. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Chatterton  ven- 
tured to  London ;  and  in  one  month  his 
literary  contributions  were  so  ingenious  and 
ample,  that  he  sustained  the  reputation  of  five 
periodical  works  ;  the  London,  Gospel,  Town 
and  Countrv',  and  Court  and  City,  Magazines, 
and  the  Political  Register ;  and  yet  with  in- 
dustry like  this,  poverty  pressed  hard  upon 
him ;  his  load  of  miserj'  became  every  day 
less  tolerable,  and  at  last  triumphed  over  his 
fortitude.  Many  a  day  did  he  fast,  and  often 
had  no  other  meal  than  a  halfpenny  roll  and 
water.     At  length  he  drank  the  fatal  cup,  and 

perished  in  his  eighteenth  year 

'  No  brother,  sister,  friend,  no  parent  nigh. 
To  soothe  his  pangs,  or  catch  his  parting  sigh ; 
Alone,  unknown,  the  Muses'  darling  dies. 
And  with  the  vulgar  dead  unnoted  lies.' 


Hungarian  Prodigy. 

Sigismund  Maxim.  Wilh.  Otto  von  Praun, 
the  son  of  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  Austrian 
ser\ice,  was  born  at  Tyrnau  in  Hungary',  on 
the  ist  of  June,  1811.  When  but  an  infant, 
he  showed  a  singular  desire  for  instruction, 
and  in  his  second  year  he  had  acquired  such 
a  readiness  in  the  knowledge  of  his  letters,  in 
reading,  and  in  deciphering  prints  of  subjects 
from  general  and  natural  history,  that  on  the 
first  of  November,  1813,  when  but  two  years 
and  five  months  old,  he  was  deemed  qualified 
to  enter  the  second  form  of  the  principal 
national  school  of  Tyrnau.  Having  attended 
the  school  about  ten  months,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1814,  he  was  examined  with  the  rest 
of  the  pupils ;  and  bore  away  the  highest 
prize  from  seventy  of  his  juvenile  competitors, 
in  reading  and  writing  German,  in  Hungarian 
orthography,  his  catechism,  and  drawing. 
On  the  examination  of  the  17th  of  March, 
1815,  this  child,  who  had  then  attained  the 
age  of  three  years  and  three  quarters,  was 
again  pronounced  the  greatest  proficient 
among  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pupils  of  his  form,  in  reading  the  German, 
Hungarian,  and  Latin  languages,  in  arith- 
metic, and  his  catechism.  This  infant  prodigy 
has  excited  still  greater  attention,  from  the 


extraordinary  and  more  rapid  progress  he  has 
made  in  music.  From  his  second  year  he  had 
studied  the  violin  with  so  much  success,  that 
after  the  examination  of  the  ijih  of  March,  he 
astonished  those  who  were  as.semb!cd  to  hear 
him,  namely,  the  magistracy,  all  the  teachers 
of  the  principal  national  schools,  and  a  number 
of  amateurs  of  nuisic,  with  takuig  the  leading 
part  in  a  duet  and  trio  of  Pleyel's.  This  he 
repeated  on  the  13th  of  April  following,  at  a 
party  given  by  Pnnce  Schwartzenburgh  at 
Tyrnau,  before  a  numerous  circle  of  nobilitj'. 
Nor  is  the  progress  he  has  made  in  acquiring 
foreign  languages,  fencing,  and  drawing,  in- 
ferior to  his  other  advancements.  During  the 
summer  of  1815,  this  boy  gave  a  public  concert 
at  Vienna,  where  the  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration of  all  present  were  unbounded  ;  the 
produce  of  it  he  bestowed  on  the  Invalid  Fund. 

The  Poor  Governess. 

The  widow  of  a  clergyman  who  kept  the 
grammar  school  at  Plympton,  on  the  decease 
of  her  husband,  opened  a  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies ;  but  having  few  friends,  was 
unable  to  make  a  sufficiently  reputable  ap- 
pearance at  their  accustomed  balls.  The 
daughter  of  a  neighbour,  an  only  child,  and 
then  a  very  young  girl,  felt  for  the  poor 
governess's  pitiable  insufficiency  in  the  article 
of  finery;  and  being  unable  to  help  her  from 
her  own  resources,  devised  the  means  by 
which  it  might  be  done.  Having  heard  of 
the  great  fame  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  his 
characterfor  generosity  and  charity,  andrecol- 
lecting  that  he  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Plympton  school,  she,  without  mentioning  it 
to  her  companions,  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 
Joshua,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  stating 
the  forlorn  condition  of  the  poor  governess's 
wardrobe,  and  begged  the  gift  of  a  silk  gown 
for  her.  Ver>'  shortly  after,  silks  of  different 
patterns,  sufficient  for  two  dresses,  reached 
the  astonished  governess,  who  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  compassionate  means 
that  had  procured  her  so  welcome  a  present. 


Force  of  Bad  Example. 

At  the  height  of  the  revolutionary  mania 
in  France,  there  was  one  spectacle  which,  if 
it  did  not  exceed  all  the  other  spectacles  of 
that  era  of  horror  in  atrocity,  exceeded  them 
all  in  singularity.  It  has  not,  we  believe, 
obtained  a  place  in  historj',  but  it  is  due  to 
the  history  of  human  nature,  that  it  should 
be  rescued  from  among  the  mass  of  useless 
fragments  which  are  hurrj'ing  down  the 
streant  of  time.  Troops  of  boys  were  to  be 
seen  in  different  parts,  in  regular  martial 
array  ;  they  were  armed,  some  with  small 
firelocks,  and  others  with  pistols  and  swords  ; 
they  were  divided,  after  the  manner  of  their 
seniors,  into  opposite  parties,  whose  bone  of 
contention  was  seldom  anything  more  than 
the  ordinary  school  one,  '  Of  which  is  the 
stronger?'  They  had  a  great  many  skir- 
mishes, fought  several  pitched  battles,  and 
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not  a  few  of  them  were  dangerously  wounded. 
The  mimic  strife  would,  however,  have  been 
incomplete  without  one  more  exalted  charac- 
teribtic.  'J'hey  paradsd  the  streets,  bearing 
the  heads  of  cats,  &c.,  upon  long  poles; 
and  to  such  a  pitch  did  they  carry  their 
emulation  of  the  transactions  of  the  great 
world  around  them,  that  they  actually  hung 
lip  one  of  their  companions,  who  was  accused 
of  stealing  fi  uit  from  a  woman  of  the  Halle 
die  Blc.  He  was  cut  down  by  some  pas- 
sengers in  time  to  save  his  life.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Police  published  an  ordnance  on 
the  subject,  directed  to  the  fathers  of 
families  ;  but  the  sanguinary  mania  of  the 
boys  did  not  entirely  abate,  till  the  fathers 
themselves  returned  to  reason  and  to  moder- 
ation. 


Dr.  Watts. 

1 1  was  so  natural  for  Dr.  Watts,  when  a 
child,  to  speak  in  rhyme,  that  even  at  the 
very  time  he  wished  to  avoid  it,  he  could  not. 
His  father  was  displeased  at  this  propensity, 
and  threatened  to  whip  him  if  he  did  not 
leave  off  making  verses.  One  day,  when  he 
was  about  to  put  his  threat  in  execution,  the 
child  burst  out  mto  tears,  and  on  his  knees 
said — 

'  Pray,  father,  do  some  pity  take.  _ 
And  I  will  no  more  verses  make.' 


The  natives  placed  him  on  horseback,  and 
conducted  him  home,  while  his  mother  pre- 
ceded the  mournful  group,  proclaiming  all 
the  excellent  qualities  of  her  boy,  and  by  her 
clasped  hands  and  streaming  eyes,  dis- 
coveted  the  inward  bitterness  of  her  soul. 
The  quality  for  which  she  chiefly  praised  the 
boy  formed  of  itself  an  epitaph  so  noble, 
that  even  civilized  life  could  not  aspire  to  a 
higher.  'He  never'  said  .she  with  pathetic 
energy,  '  nevei',  never,  told  a  lie' 


Florian. 

Florian's  earliest  years  were  passed  in 
shooting  birds  all  day,  and  reading  every 
evening  an  old  translation  of  the  Iliad  ;  when- 
ever he  got  a  bird  remarkable  for  its  size  of 
plumage,  he  personified  it  by  one  of  the 
names  of  his  heroes;  and  raising  a  funeral 
pyre,  consumed  the  body  ;  collecting  the 
ashes  in  an  urn,  he  presented  them  to  his 
.r:randfather,  with  a  narrative  of  his  Patro- 
clus  or  Sarpedon. 

Lord  Howe. 

Admiral  Earl  Howe,  when  a  youth,  served 
on  board  the  Biirford,  Captain  Lushington. 
This  vessel  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  town  of  La  Guita,  in  which  the  captain 
was  killed.  The  attempt  having  failed,  a 
court-martial  was  held  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Bnyford.  Young  Howe  was  par- 
ticularly called  upon  for  his  evidence.  He 
gave  it  in  a  clear  and  collected  rnanner,  till 
he  came  to  relate  the  death  of  his  captain. 
He  could  then  proceed  no  further ;  but  burst 
into  tears,  and  retired. 


'  He  never  told  a  Lie.' 

Mr.  Park,  in  his  '  Travels  through  Africa,' 
relates  that  a  party  of  armed  Moors  having 
made  a  predatory  attack  on  the  flocks  of  a 
village  at  which  he  was  stopping,  a  youth  of 
the  place  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  affray 


Schiller's  Robbers. 

When  the  Robbers  of  Schiller  was  first 
performed  at  Fribourg,  in  the  Brisgaw,  the 
youth  of  that  city,  moved  almost  to  madness 
by  the  ardent  and  awful  scenes  which  it 
pourtrayed,  formed  the  wild  design  of 
imitating  the  hero  of  the  play  and  his 
companions.  They  bound  themselves  in  a 
confederacy,  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  woods,  and  live  by 
rapine  and  plunder,  or,  as  they  termed  it,  to 
become  the  exteriiiinating  niigeh  of  heaven. 
Fortunately,  the  plot  was  discovered  by  one 
of  the  tutors  finding  a  copy  of  the  con- 
federacy, written,  it  is  said,  with  blood. 
The  parties  were  all  secured,  and  the  future 
representation  of  T/ie  Robbers  was  prohibited 
in  Fribourg.  Such  terrible  impres.sions  are  a 
wonderful  tribute  to  the  energy  of  Schiller's 
pen,  which,  like  Rousseau's,  may  be  said 
to  hum  the  paper. 


Hogarth. 

Hogarth's  youth  was  rather  unpromising. 
He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  mean  engraver 
of  arms  on  plate  ;  but  did  not  remain  long  in 
this  occupation,  before  an  accidental  circum- 
stance discovered  the  impulse  of  his  genius, 
and  that  it  was  directed  to  painting.  One 
Sunday  he  set  out  with  two  or  three  com- 
panions on  an  excursion  to  Highgate.  The 
weather  being  hot,  they  went  into  a  public 
house,  where  they  had  not  been  long  before  a. 
quarrel  arose  between  two  persons  in  the 
room,  one  of  whom  struck  the  other  with  a 
quart  pot,  and  cut  him  very  much.  Hogarth 
drew  out  his  pencil,  and  produced  an  ex- 
tremely ludicrous  picture  of  the  .scene.  What 
rendered  this  piece  the  more  pleasing  was, 
that  it  exhibited  an  exact  likeness  of  the  man, 
with  the  portrait  of  his  antagonist,  and  the 
figures  in  caricature  of  the  persons  gathered 
round  him. 


Lifant  Hero. 

'  From  the  gay  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 
Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand  ; 
To  the  raw  boy,  who.se  .shaft  and  bow 
Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow  : 
Each  valley,  each  .sequcster'd  glen, 
Mustcr'd  his  little  horde  of  men.' 

Scott. 
This  poetical  description,    given    by  Mr. 
Scott,  of  the  gaiheiing  of  the  Clan  Alpin,  in 
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Balquh'idder,  by  the  order  of  Roderick  Dhu, 
was  realized  on  a  far  greater  <;cale,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  nobler  purpose,  in  the  Tyrol, 
during  the  late  war.  Not  only  the  women 
engaged  in  the  great  cause,  and  guarded  the 
prisoners  that  were  taken,  but  the  little  chil- 
dren, whoso  age  would  not  permit  them  to 
bear  arms,  still  lingered  about  the  ranks  of 
their  fathers,  and  sought  by  any  little  offices 
to  render  themselves  useful  in  the  common 
cause.  One  of  these,  a  son  of  Speckbacher, 
a  Tyrolese  leader,  and  the  companion  of 
Hofer,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  followed  his 
father  into  the  battle,  and  continued  by  his 
side  in  the  hottest  fire.  He  was  several  times 
desired  by  his  father  to  retire  :  at  length,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  obey,  he  ascended  a  little 
rising  ground,  where  the  balls  from  the  French 
struck,  and  gathering  them  in  his  hat,  carried 
them  to  such  of  his  countrj-men  as  he  under- 
stood were  in  want  of  ammunition. 

Princes  of  Brunswick. 

The  two  Princes  of  Brunswick  fsons  of  the 
late  duke  were  from  their  earliest  years,  boys 
of  what  the  French  call  tres graiide  csperaiuc. 
They  were  resident  in  England  from  the  age 
of  eight  to  twelve  years. 

After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  a  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  throughout  England,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suffering  widows  and  orphans. 
It  was  no  sooner  known  to  the  princes,  then 
living  at  Vau.\hall,  than  they  agreed  between 
themselves  unknown  to  their  preceptor,  to 
give  all  their  pocket  money,  and  a  hoard  of  old 
foreign  coin,  which  they  had  been  some  time 
in  accumulating,  in  aid  of  the  fund.  This 
resolved  upon,  they  requested  their  tutor  to 
take  a  ride  to  JNIr.  Ackermann's,  where  the 
.subscriptions  were  deposited  ;  and  upon  their 
arrival  there,  to  his  no  small  astonishment  and 
admiration,  they  pulled  out  the  bag  in  which 
the  treasure  had  been  kept,  and  requested  it 
might  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Ackermann,  with 
the  observation,  '  that  it  was  all  they  had  to 
give.'  So  singular  a  mark  of  generosity  and 
patriotism  in  children,  both  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  has  perhaps  been  seldom  equalled. 


Convict's  OiTspring. 

'  Fate  can  strike  but  one  ; 

Ileproach  doth  reach  whole  families.' 

C.\RTWRIGHT. 

\Vhen  the  universal  resentment  against  Mrs. 
Urownrigg,  of  infamous  memor>-,  was  at  its 
height,  and  her  two  younger  children  were 
doomed  to  feel  their  parent's  guilt  in  the  des- 
titute state  in  which  they  were  left,  the  eldest, 
a  dejected,  modest,  and  pretty  boy,  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  applied  to  Mr.  Lacy,  a 
painter,  of  Fetter  Lane,  to  entreat  that  he 
«  ould  employ  him  :  pleading,  with  artless  elo- 
(juence,  the  ruin  his  little  sister  of  five  years 
of  age  was  doomed  to,  if  he  could  not,  by  his 
labour  and  industrj',  support  and  keep  her 
out  of  the  workhouse,  promising  at  the  same 
time  the  utmost  diligence  and  good  behaviour. 


if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  employ  him.  Mr 
Lacy,  moved  with  compxssion  and  the  lad's 
generous  motives,  immediately  took  him  into 
his  service,  .strictly  forbidding  all  his  servants, 
on  pain  of  dismissal,  to  reproach  the  boy  on 
account  of  his  family. 

The  Page. 

Frederick  the  Great  one  day  ringing  his 
bell,  but  nobody  coming,  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  ante-chamber,  and  found  his  page 
sleeping  on  a  chair.  In  going  to  awaken 
him,  he  saw  a  written  paper  hanging  out  of 
his  pocket.  This  e.vcited  the  king's  curiosity 
and  attention  :  he  drew  it  out,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  letter  from  the  page's  mother,  wherein 
she  thanked  her  son  for  his  kind  assistance  in 
sending  part  of  his  wages  ;  for  which  heaven 
would  certainly  reward  him,  if  he  continued 
faithful  to  his  majesty.  The  king  immediately 
fetched  a  rouleau  of  ducats,  and  slipped  it, 
with  the  letter,  into  the  page's  pocket.  Soon 
afcer  he  rang  the  bell  and  awoke  the  page, 
who  made  his  appearance.  '  Surely  you  have 
been  asleep,'  said  the  king.  The  boy  stam- 
mered part  of  an  e.xcuse,  and  part  of  a  confes- 
sion, and  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
found,  to  his  surprise,  the  roll  of  ducats.  He 
drew  it  out,  pale  and  trembling,  but  unable  to 
speak  a  syllable.  '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  said 
the  king.  '  Alas  !  your  majesty,'  said  the 
page,  falling  on  his  knees,  '  my  ruin  is  in- 
tended :  I  know  nothing  of  this  money.' 
'Why,' said  the  king,  '  whenever  fortune  does 
come  she  comes  sleeping ;  you  may  send  it 
to  your  mother  with  my  compliments,  and 
assure  her  I  will  provide  for  you  both.'  1  his 
scene  has  produced  a  comedy,  by  Professor 
Engle,  entitled,  'Tlie  Noble  Youth.' 


Handel. 


The  father  of  Handel  had  destined  him  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  he  evinced  verj'  early 
a  propensity  to  music,  which  nothing  could 
restrain.  He  was  strictly  forbidden  to  touch 
any  musical  instrument ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  injunction  he  found  means  to  get  a  clari- 
chord  privately  conveyed  to  a  room  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  to  which  he  constantly  stole 
when  the  family-  were  asleep.  While  he  was 
yet  under  seven  years  of  age.  he  went  with  his 
father  to  the  Court  of  Saxe-Weisenfels,  to  the 
prince  of  which  his  half-brother  was  valet-de- 
chambre.  His  father  had  refused  to  let  young 
Handel  accompany  him,  but  he  followed  the 
chaise  on  foot,  and  by  his  entreaties  was  taken 
into  the  chaise  and  carried  to  court.  Here 
playing  one  day  on  the  organ  in  the  church 
after  the  service  was  over,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  duke,  who  induced  the  father  to 
suffer  him  to  study  music.  At  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  began  to  compose  the  church  service 
for  voices  and  instruments,  and  from  that  time 
actually  composed  a  service  every  week,  for 
three  years  successively.  When  only  four- 
teen he  went  to  Berlin,  where  Buononcini,  a 
leading    composer    attached    to   the   Opera, 
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artected  a  contempt  for  so  mere  a  child  as 
Handel  ;  and  to  put  his  talents  to  the  test, 
composed  a  cantata  in  the  chromatic  style 
difficult  in  every  respect,  and  such  as  he 
thought  would  pu2zle  even  a  master ;  but 
Handel  treated  the  composition  as  a  trifle,  and 
executed  it  al  once  with  a  truth  and  accuracy 
that  was  astonishing.  Before  he  had  reached 
his  fifteenth  year,  Handel  had  composed  three 
operas ;  the  first  A  Imerin,  which  was  performed 
at  Hamburgh  thirty  nights  successively  ; 
Florinda  and  Ncrotic,  the  other  two,  were 
equally  successful.  He  now  by  his  talents 
and  industry  was  enabled  to  yield  some  assist- 
ance to  his  mother,  who  was  left  a  widow. 
By  the  persuasions  of  the  Prince  of  Tuscany, 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  Florence,  where  he 
was  leceivcd  with  the  most  m.irked  attention 
by  the  court.  Here,  when  still  only  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he  composed  the  opera  of 
Kodrigo,  for  which  he  received  one  hundred 
.sequins  and  a  service  of  plate.  The  following 
year  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  first 
discovered  at  a  masquerade,  while  playing  on 
a  harpsichord  in  his  visor.  Scarlatri  was 
there,  and  affirmed,  '  it  was  either  the  little 
Saxon,  or  the  devil.'  While  at  Venice  he 
composed,  in  three  weeks,  the  opera  q{  Agrip- 
pina,  which  was  played  twenty-seven  nights 
without  interruption.  The  theatre  almost  at 
every  pau.se  resounded  with  shouts  and  accla- 
mations Vive  il  cai-o  Sassone.  Such  was  the 
early  success  of  this  immortal  composer,  who 
died  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  acquired 
solely  by  his  talents. 


Tasso. 

It  is  related  of  Torquato  Tasso,  the  im- 
mortal author  of 'Jerusalem  Delivered,'  th.at 
he  spoke  plain  when  only  six  months  old.  At 
the  age  of  seven  years  he  understood  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  composed  several  verses.  At 
the  age  of  nine  he  was  condemned  to  de.ith  by 
Chartes  the  Fifth,  as  was  also  his  father,  who 
■was  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  but 
both  saved  themselves  by  flight.  The  infant 
poet  wrote  a  poem  on  their  disgrace,  in  which 
he  compared  himself  and  his  father  to  Asca- 
iiius  flying  with  /Eneas.  Tasso  was  now  sent 
to  P.idua  to  study  law  :  and  before  he  had 
attained  his  twelfth  year,  lie  had  finished  his 
course  of  rhetoric,  poetry,  logic,  and  ethics. 
At  the  age  of  .seventeen  he  had  received  his 
degrees  in  philosophy,  law,  and  divinity,  and 
published  his  poem  of  Rinaldo,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  the  work  which  has  rendered  him 
immortal.  His  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  was 
commenced  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 


Haydn. 

Like  Mozart,  Haydn  gave  strong  manifes- 
tations of  his  taste  for  music,  even  in  infancy. 
His  father,  who  had  some  knowledge  of 
music,  used  to  play  the  harp  to  his  wife's 
sinking,  while  the  infant  Haydn  imitated  a 
violin  and  bow  with  two  pieces  of  wood,  and 
thus  took  part  in  this  quiet  family  concert. 


I  When  of  sufficient  age,  he  was  placed  among 
the  choir  boys  in  the  cathedral  of  Vienna. 
His  duties  as  a  singer  occupied  only  two  hours 
in  the  day,  but  Haydn  practised  in  general 
sixteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen  hours.  He 
was  wont  to  speak  in  rapturous  terms  of  the 
delight  he  received  from  the  combinations  of 
sound  ;  even  when  he  was  playing  with  his 
companions,  he  was  never  able  to  resist  the 
harmony  of  the  organ  in  the  cathedral.  Haydn 
now  began  to  think  of  composition,  but  could 
not  obtain  lessons  from  any  of  the  able  pro- 
fessors of  Vienna.  He  was  thus  thrown  on 
his  own  resources,  yet  still  despaired  not.  He 
bought  an  old  treatise  on  harmony  at  a  stall ; 
and,  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with 
all  the  zeal  of  genius,  speedily  acquired  .t 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  ere 
long  became  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 


Grotius. 

Hugo  Grotius,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  is 
said  to  have  composed  verses  which  an  old 
poet  would  not  have  disavowed.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  maintained  theses  in  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  jurisprudence  with  great 
applause.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Henry  IV.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
he  pleaded  his  first  cause  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, having  previously  published  Commen- 
taries on  Capella  and  Aratus.  When  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  made  Advo- 
cate-General of  Rotterdam. 


Family  Scene. 

In  September,  1789,  a  little  boy,  about  five 
years  old,  the  son  of  a  man  named  Freemantle, 
in  St.  Thomas's  Church-yard,  Salisbury,  being 
at  play  b)'  the  dam  of  the  town  mill,  fell  into 
the  water  ;  his  sister,  a  child  of  nine  years  of 
age,  with  an  aflfection  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  riper  5'ears,  instantly  plunged  in  to 
his  assistance.  They  both  sunk,  and  in  sight 
of  their  mother  !  The  poor  woman,  distracted 
with  horror  at  the  prospect  of  instant  death  to 
her  children,  braved  the  flood  to  s.\vc  them ; 
she  rose  with  one  under  each  arm,  and  by  her 
cries  happily  brought  her  husband,  who  in- 
stantly swam  to  their  assistance,  and  brought 
them  all  three  safe  ashore. 


Mozart. 

The  accounts  of  this  admir.ible  composer's 
early  proficiency  in  music  are  almost  incre- 
dible. He  began  the  piano  at  three  years  of 
age  ;  his  first  delight  was  almost  scientific  ;  he 
used  to  spend  his  first  hours  in  looking  for 
thirds,  and  felt  ch.armed  with  their  harmony. 
At  five  years  old  he  began  to  invent  little 
pieces  of  such  ingenuity  that  his  father  used 
to  write  them  down.  He  was  a  creature  of 
universal  sensibility,  a  natural  enthusiast,  from 
his  infancy  fond,  melancholy,  and  tearful. 
When  scarcely  able  to  walk,  his  fi«l  question 
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1(1  tlv  frieivls  '.vlin  Ihol:  him  on  their  knee 
«a>.  whether  they  loved  him,  and  a  negative 
always  made  him  weep.  His  mind  was  all 
alive  :  and  whatever  touched  it  made  it  palpi- 
tatu  throughout.  When  he  w.is  taught  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic,  the  walls  and  t.-ibles 
el"  his  bed-chamber  were  found  covered  with 
res.  But  the  piano  was  the  grand  object 
IS  devotion.  At  six  years  old  this  singular 
M  commenced  with  his  father  and  sister 
;\\o  years  older  than  himself)  one  of  those 
musical  tours  common  in  Germany,  and  per- 
f.irmed  at  Munich  before  the  Elector,  to  the 
great  admiration  of  the  most  musical  court  on 
the  continent.  His  ear  now  signalized  itself 
by  detecting  the  most  minute  irregularities  in 
the  orchestra  ;  but  its  refinement  was  almost 
a  disease  :  a  discord  tortured  him  ;  he  con- 
ceived a  horror  of  the  trumpet,  e.vcept  as  a 
simple  accompaniment ;  and  suffered  from  it 
•.o  keenly  that  his  father,  to  correct  what  he 
looked  on  as  the  eflcct  of  ignorant  terror,  one 
day  desired  a  trumpet  to  be  blown  in  his 
apartment.  The  child  entreated  him  not  to 
maketheexperiment,butthe  trumpet  sounded. 
Mozart  suddenly  turned  pale,  fell  on  the  floor, 
and  was  going  into  convulsions,  when  the 
tnimpeter  was  sent  out  of  the  room. 

When  only  seven  years  old  he  taught  him- 
.self  the  violin  ;  and  thus,  by  the  united  effort 
of  genius  and  industry,  mastered  the  most 
difficult  of  all  instruments.  From  Munich,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London.  His 
reception  in  the  British  metropolis  was  such  as 
the  curious  give  to  novelty,  the  scientific  to 
intelligence,  and  the  great  to  what  administers 
to  stately  pleasure.  He  was  flattered,  hon- 
oured, and  rewarded.  Handel  had  then  made 
the  organ  popular,  and  Mozart  took  the  way 
of  popularity.  His  e.\ecution,  which  on  the 
piano  had  astonished  the  English  musicians, 
was,  on  the  organ,  brought  in  aid  of  his 
genius,  and  he  o%ercamc  all  rivalry.  On  his 
departure  from  England,  he  gave  a  farewell 
concert,  of  which  all  the  symphonies  were 
composed  by  himself.  This  was  the  career  of 
a  child  nine  years  old  !  With  the  strengthen- 
ing of  his  frame,  the  acuteness  of  his  ear  be- 
came less  painful  ;  the  trumpet  had  lost  its 
terrors  for  him  at  ten  years  old  ;  and  before  he 
had  completed  that  period,  he  distinguished 
the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  the  Orphans 
at  Vienna  by  the  composition  of  a  mass, 
motets,  and  a  trumpet  duet  ;  and  acted  as 
director  of  the  concert.  This  detail  of  years 
is  minute  ;  but  who  will  object  to  reckoning 
the  steps  by  which  genius  climbs  to  fame ': 
Mozart  had  now  tra\er.sed  the  great  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  seen  all  that  could  be  shewn 
to  him  of  European  wealth  and  regal  gran- 
deur. He  had  yet  to  see  the  kingdom  of 
European  genius.  Italy  was  an  untried  land, 
and  he  w;ent  at  once  to  its  capital.  He  was 
present  at  the  Miserere,  which  seems  to  have 
been  then  performed  with  an  effect  unequalled 
since.  The  singers  had  been  forbidden  to 
give  a  copy  of  the  score.  Mozart  bore  it 
away  in  his  memory,  and  wrote  it  down.  This 
is  still  quoted  among  musicians  as  a  miracle  of 
remembrance;    but  it    may    be    more    truly 


quoted  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  which  dili- 
gence and  determination  give  to  the  mind. 
Mozart  was  not  remarkable  for  memory  ; 
what  he  did,  all  men  may  do :  but  the  same 
triumph  is  to  be  purchased  only  by  the  same 
e.xertion.  The  impression  of  this  day  lasted 
during  life  ;  his  style  was  changed  ;  he  at 
once  adopted  a  solemn  reverence  for  Handel, 
whom  he  called  '  The  Thunderbolt,'  and 
softened  the  fury  of  his  inspiration  by  the 
taste  of  Boccherini.  He  now  made  a  gr.and 
advance  in  his  profession,  and  compo.sed  an 
opera,  J\Iit/iriJatcs,  which  was  played 
twenty  nights  at  Milan. 

Heroism  and  Affection. 

In  January,  1760,  sonae  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  out  shooting,  on  their  return  to  Stirling, 
shot  a  bird  near  the  bridge,  which  fell  upon  a 
sheet  of  ice  m  the  river,  a  short  distance  from 
the  bank.  Two  boys,  one  si.xteen  and  the 
other  fourteen  years  of  age,  saw  the  bird  fall, 
and  the  eldest  attempted  to  get  it,  but  the  ice 
broke  under  him,  and  he  went  to  the  bottom 
before  he  had  time  to  implore  the  assistance 
of  his  companion.  The  youngest  boy  no 
sooner  saw  his  comrade's  danger,  than,  with- 
out waiting  to  strip  off  his  clothes,  he  pkinged 
into  the  river,  dived  to  the  bottom,  and  got 
hold  of  him,  but  encumbered  by  his  clothes, 
was  unable  to  bring  him  up.  Determined, 
however,  to  save  his  companion  if  possible, 
he  immediately  came  out,  stripped  oft"  his 
clothes,  and  went  in  a  second  time  ;  but  in  this 
attempt  he  was  equally  unsuccessful,  as  the 
other  boy  was  by  this  time  so  fixed  in  the 
mud,  tliat  all  his  strength  was  insufficient  to 
disengage  him  ;  and  benumbed  with  cold,  it 
was  with  difficulty  he  saved  himself  \\'hen 
he  got  out  he  had  part  of  his  companion's 
hair  in  his  mouth,  having,  among  other  efforts, 
thus  endea\'oured  to  save  him.  What  a  noble 
instance  of  heroic  perseverance  I 


Child's  Prayer. 

A  little  girl,  of  five  years  of  age,  was  equally 
fond  of  her  mother  and  grandmother.  On  the 
birthday  of  the  latter,  her  mother  said  to  her, 
'  My  dear,  you  must  pray  to  God  to  bless 
your  grandmamma,  and  that  she  may  live  to 
be  very  old.'  The  child  looked  with  some 
surprise  at  her  mother,  who  perceiving  it,  said, 
'  Well,  will  you  not  pray  to  God  to  bless  your 
grandmamma,  that  she  may  become  very 
old?'  '  Ah,  mamma  I '  said  the  child,  'she  is 
verj'  old  already,  I  will  rather  pray,  that  she 
may  become  young.' 


Goldsmith. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  was  always  plain  in  his 
appearance  ;  but  when  a  boy  he  had  suffered 
so  much  from  the  small-pox,  that  he  was  con- 
sidered particularly  ugly.  When  he  was  about 
seven  years  old,  a  fiddler,  who  reckoned  him- 
self a  wit,  happened  to  be  playing  in  Mr. 
Goldsmith's  house.     During  a  pause  between 
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(wo  sets  of  country  dances,  little  01i%er  sur- 
prised the  party  by  j  limping  up  suddenly,  and 
dancing  round  tlie  room.  Struck  witli  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  the  ill-favoured  child, 
the  fiddler  exclaimed,  '  ALSop ! '  and  the 
company  burst  into  laughter ;  when  Oliver 
turned  to  them  with  a  smile,  and  repeated 
the  following  couplet : 
■  Heralds  proclaim  aloud,  all  saying, 
See  .-Espp  dancing,  and  his  monkey  playing.' 


Gallant  Midshipman. 

In  the  year  1757,  the  Antelope,  commanded 
by  Captain  Hood,  engaged  two  French  men- 
of-war  off  Brest.  During  the  engagement,  a 
young  gentleman  on  board  the  Antelope,  only 
si.Meen  years  of  age,  while  gallantly  assisting 
on  the  quarter-deck,  had  both  his  legs  shot 
off,  and  was  carried  below  to  the  surgeon. 
Hearing  the  ship's  crew  cheering,  he  flour- 
ished his  hand  over  his  head,  and  with  his 
latest  breath  uttered  an  huzza  to  the  honour 
of  the  British  navy. 


Op 


le. 

This  celebrated  painter  was  indebted  to  Dr. 
Walcott  (Peter  Pindar),  who  found  him  labour- 
ing in  a  saw-pit,  for  first  bringing  him  forward. 
When  he  was  first  heard  of,  his  fame  rested 
on  a  ver>'  humble  foundation.  He  was  asked 
what  he  had  painted  to  acquire  him  the  vil- 
lage reputation  he  enjoyed  ?  His  answer  was, 
'  1  ha'  painted  Duke  William  from  the  signs  ; 
and  stars,  and  sich  like  things,  for  the  boys' 
kites.'  Walcott  told  him,  some  time  after, 
that  he  should  paint  portraits  as  the  most 
profitable  employment.  '  So  I  ha'  ;  I  ha' 
painted  farmer  so  and  so,  and  neighbour  such 
a  one,  &c.,  wi'  their  wives,  and  their  eight  or 
ten  children.'  '  And  how  much  do  you  re- 
ceive ?'  '  Why  farmer  so  and  so,  said  it  were 
but  right  to  encourage  getuis,  and  so  he  ga' 
ine  half-a-guinea  !'  'Why,  sir,  yovi  should  get 
at  least  half-a-guinea  for  every  head.'  'Oh, 
na'  !  that  winna  do ;  it  would  ruin  the  coun- 
try.' So  strikingly  humble  and  characteristic 
were  the  first  steps  of  Opie. 


Sheridan. 

Richard  Erinsley  Sheridan  gave  almost  no 
promise  in  his  childhood  of  those  splendid 
talents  by  which  he  was  afterwards  di.stin- 
Suished.  When  about  .seven  years  of  age,  he 
was  committed,  along  with  his  brother,  to  the 
rare  of  Mr.  Samuel  Whyte,  who  with  these 
two  boys  commenced  an  academy  which  after- 
wards became  celebr.ated.  When  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan carried  the  boys  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whyte,  .she  took  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
necessity  of  patience  in  the  arduous  profession 
which  he  had  embraced  ;  adding,  '  these  boys 
will  be  your  tutors  in  that  respect ;  I  have 
hitherto  been  their  only  instructor,  and  they 
have  sufficiently  exercised  mine  :  for  tw-o  such 
impenetrable  dunces  I  never  met  with.' 

It  was  the  illustrious   Samuel   Parr  who. 


when  under  twenty  yeafs  of  age,  and  atl 
undermaster  at  Harrow  school,  first  discovered 
the  latent  genius  of  Sheridan,  and  by  judici- 
ous cultivation,  ripened  it  into  maturity. 


Cowper. 

Cowper,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  his  Early  Life,' 
gives  an  affecting  instance  of  that  mental  en- 
thralment  which  boys  of  sensitive  paits  are  too 
often  doomed  to  suffer  in  public  schools,  from 
the  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  their  senior 
schoolmates.  '  My  chief  affliction,'  he  says, 
'  consisted  in  my  being  singled  out  from  all 
the  other  boys,  by  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  as  a  proper  object  upon  whom  he  might 
let  loose  the  cruelty  of  his  temper.  One  day, 
as  I  was  sitting  alone  on  a  bench  in  the  .school, 
melancholy,  and  almost  ready  to  weep  at  the 
recollection  of  what  I  had  already  suffered, 
and  expecting  at  the  same  time  my  tormentor 
every  moment,  these  words  of  the  Psalmist 
came  into  my  mind  :  "  I  will  not  be  afraid  of 
what  man  can  do  unto  me."  I  applied  this  to 
my  own  case,  with  a  degree  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  God  that  would  have  been  no  disgrace 
to  a  much  more  experienced  christian.  In- 
stantly I  perceived  in  myself  a  briskness  of 
spirits  and  a  cheerfulness  which  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  took  several  paces  up 
and  down  the  room  with  joyful  alacrity — His 
gift  in  whom  I  trusted.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  me,  if  this  early  effort  towards  the 
blessed  God  had  been  frequently  repeated  by 
me  ;  but,  alas  !  it  was  the  first  and  last  instance 
of  the  kind  between  infancy  and  manhood. 
The  cruelty  of  this  boy,  which  he  had  long 
pr.actised  in  so  secret  a  manner  that  no  person 
suspected  it,  was  at  length  discovered.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  school,  and  I  was  taken 
from  it.' 


The  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

James  Hogg,  popularly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  one  of  the  greatest 
peasant  poets  that  Scotland  ever  produced, 
could  neither  read  nor  write  at  the  age  of 
t  «cnty.  He  passed  a  youth  of  poverty  and 
hardship,  but  it  was  the  youth  of  a  lonely 
shepherd,  .among  the  most  beautiful  pastoral 
valley  in  the  world.  His  haunts  were  amoivj 
scenes 

The  most  remote  and  inaccessible 

By  shepherds  trod.' 
Living  for  years  in  this  solitude,  he  uncon- 
sciously formed  friendships  with  the  springs, 
the  brooks,  the  caves,  the  hills,  and  with  all 
the  more  fleeting  and  faithless  pageantry  r.t' 
the  sky,  that  to  him  came  in  the  pl.ace  of  th.^^i- 
human  aftections,  from  whose  indulgence  he 
was  debarred  by  the  necessities  that  kept  him 
aloof  from  the  cottage  fire,  and  up  among  the 
mists  on  the  mountain  top.  For  many  years, 
he  seldom  saw  '  the  human  face  divine,'  except 
on  the  Sabbath  morn,  when  he  came  down 
from  the  mountains  to  renew  his  weekly  store 
of  provender. 
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To  this  youth  of  romantic  seclusion,  \vc  may 
ascribe  the  fertility  of  his  mind  in  images  of 
external  nature  ;  images  which  arc  dear  to  him 
for  the  recollections  which  they  bring,  for  the 
restoration  of  his  early  life.  These  images  he 
has  at  all  times  a  delight  in  pouring  out,  and 
in  all  his  descriptions  they  are  lines  of  light, 
or  strokes  of  darkness,  that  at  once  captivate 
the  imagination,  and  convince  us  that  the  sun- 
shine, or  the  shadow,  had  travelled  before  the 
poet's  eye. 


Juvenile  Crusade. 

During  the  middle  ages  superstition  was  so 
prevalent,  that  many  charters  began  with  these 
words  :  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  near 
to  a  clo-se.'  And  an  army  marching  under  the 
Emperor  Otho  I.  was  so  terrified  by  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  they  conceived  announced 
this  consummation,  that  they  dispersed  hastily 
on  all  sides.  The  religious  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages  sometimes  burst  out  in  ebulli- 
tions of  epidemical  enthusiasm  still  more  re- 
markable. In  121 1,  a  multitude,  amounting, 
as  some  say,  to  ninety  thousand,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  children,  and  commanded  by  a  child, 
set  out  for  the  purpo.se  of  recovering  the  Holy 
Land.  They  came  for  the  most  part  from 
tiemiany,  and  reached  Genoa  without  harm. 
But  finding  there  the  sea,  an  obstacle  which 
their  imperfect  knowledge  of  geography  had 
not  anticipated,  they  soon  dispersed  in  various 
directions.  Thirty  thousand  arrived  at  Mar- 
seilles, where  part  were  murdered,  many 
starved,  and  the  rest  sold  to  the  Saracens. 


Self-Taught  jNIechanist. 

A  boy,  of  the  name  of  John  Young,  now 
(1819,'  residing  at  Newton-upon-Ayr,  in  Scot- 
land,constructed  a  singular  piece  of  mechanism, 
which  attracted  much  notice  among  the  inge- 
nious and  scientific.  -^  box,  about  three  feet 
long  by  two  broad,  and  si.x  or  eight  inches 
deep,  had  a  frame  and  paper  covering  erected 
on  it,  in  the  form  of  a  house.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  box  are  a  number  of  wooden 
figures,  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  re- 
presenting people  employed  in  those  trades  or 
sciences  with  which  the  boy  is  familiar.  The 
whole  are  put  in  motion  at  the  same  time  by 
machinerj'  within  the  box,  acted  upon  by  a 
handle  like  that  of  a  hand  organ.  A  weaver 
upon  his  loom,  with  a  fly-shuttle,  uses  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  keeps  his  eye  upon  the 
shuttle,  as  it  passes  across  the  web.  A  soldier 
sitting  with  a  sailor  at  a  public-house  table, 
fills  a  glass,  drinks  it  off,  then  knocks  upon 
the  table,  upon  which  an  old  woman  opens  a 
door,  makes  her  appearance,  and  they  retire. 
Two  .shoemakers  upon  their  stools  are  seen, 
the  one  beating  leather,  and  the  other  stitching 
a  shoe.  A  cloth-dresser,  a  stone-cutter,  a 
cooper,  a  tailor,  a  woman  churning,  and  one 
leazing  wool,  are  all  at  work.  There  is  also 
a  carpenter  sawing  a  piece  of  wood,  and  two 
blacksmiths  beating  a  piece  of  iron,  the  one 
using  a  slodge,  and  the  other  a  small  hammer  ; 


a  boy  turning  a  grindstone,  while  a  man  grinds 
an  instrument  upon  it  ;  and  a  barber  shaviii?» 
a  man,  whom  he  holds  fast  by  the  nose  wit^ 
one  hand. 

The  boy  was  only  about  seventeen  years  of 
age  when  he  completed  this  curious  work ; 
and  since  the  bent  of  his  mind  could  be  first 
marked,  his  only  amusement  was  that  of 
working  with  a  knife,  and  making  little  me- 
chanical figures  ;  this  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  he  had  no  opportunity  whatever  of  seeing 
any  person  employed  in  a  similar  way.  He 
was  bred  a  weaver,  with  his  father;  and  since 
he  could  be  employed  at  the  trade,  has  had 
no  time  for  his  favourite  study,  except  after 
the  work  ceased,  or  during  the  inters'als  ;  and 
the  *nly  tool  he  ever  had  to  assist  him  was  a 
pocket  knife.  In  his  earlier  years  he  pro- 
duced several  curiosities  on  a  similar  scale,  but 
the  one  now  described  is  his  greatest  work,  to 
which  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  during  two 
years. 

Dr.  Franklin. 

Almost  all  the  distinguishing  features  of 
Franklin's  character  in  life  may  be  traced  to 
his  childhood.  He  was  in  his  earliest  days 
shrewd  and  artful,  industrious  and  persever- 
ing, and  of  habits  most  economical.  The 
stories  of  his  recommending  his  father  to  .say 
grace  over  a  whole  barrel  of  beef  at  once  ;  and 
of  his  disgust  with  a  favourite  whistle,  the 
moment  he  found  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  it, 
are  well  known.  When  at  school  ■  which  was 
only  between  the  age  of  eight  and  ten  years', 
Franklin  soon  distinguished  himself  among 
his  playfellows  by  his  strength  and  address, 
and  he  was  generally  the  leader  in  all  their 
schemes.  Their  great  delight  was  fishing  for 
m  nnows  ;  and  as  their  constant  trampling  had 
m^de  the  edge  of  the  pond  a  quagmire,  Frank- 
lin's active  mind  suggested  the  idea  of  building 
a  little  wharf  for  them  to  stand  upon.  Un- 
luckily a  heap  of  stones  was  collected,  at  no 
great  distance,  for  building  a  new  house  ;  and 
one  evening  Franklin  proposed  to  his  com- 
panions to  make  free  witli  them  after  the 
workmen  were  gone  home.  The  project  was 
approved,  and  executed  with  great  industry  ; 
but  the  next  morning  the  stones  were  missed, 
and  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  consequence 
was — a  complaint  against  the  boys.  Franklin 
pleaded,  in  excuse,  the  utility  of  the  work ; 
but  his  father  wisely  took  the  opportunity 
of  inculcating  the  excellent  maxim,  that 
what  is  not  honest,  cannot  be  useful. 


Maria  de  Souza  and  her  Sons. 


-'  All  may  have, 


If  they  dare  try,  a  glorious  life  or  grave.' 
Herbert. 

\Vhen  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
attempted  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Brazils, 
they  committed  all  those  cruelties  which  have 
ever  marked  their  progress  when  they  have 
commenced  a  new  colony.  Among  those  who 
opposed  them,  Maria   dc   Souza,  one  of  the 
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noblest  women  of  the  provinces,  distinguished 
lierself.  In  the  action  before  Nazareth,  her 
son  Estevam  Velho,  fell.  Already  in  this  war 
she  hadlosttwo  other  sons,  and  her  daughter's 
husband ;  when  the  tidings  of  the  fresh 
calamity  arrived,  she  called  her  two  remain- 
ing sons,  one  of  whom  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  the  other  a  year  younger,  and  said  to 
them,  '  Your  brother  Estevam  has  been  killed 
by  the  Dutch  to-day;  you  must  now,  in  your 
turn,  do  what  is  the  duty  of  honourable  men 
in  a  war  wherein  they  are  required  to  serve 
God,  and  their  King,  anu  their  country.  Gird 
on  your  swords,  and  when  you  remember  the 
sad  day  in  which  you  girt  them  on,  let  it  not  be 
for  sorrow,  but  for  vengeance  :  and  whether  you 
revenge  your  brethren,  or  fall  like  them,  ^ou 
will  not  degenerate  from  them  nor  from  your 
mother.'  '  Give  us  our  swords,'  exclaimed  the 
heroic  youths,  '  we  will  revenge  the  death  of 
our  brothers,  or  perish  like  them.'  Maria  de 
Souza  then  sent  her  sons  to  ISIathias,  the 
governor  of  the  fort,  requesting  that  he  would 
rate  them  as  soldiers.  The  children  of  such  a 
stock  could  not  degenerate,  and  they  lived  to 
jirove  themselves  the  worthy  inheritors  of  its 
heroism  and  renown. 


Filial  Duty. 

Among  the  American  Indians,  one  of  the 
first  lessons  they  inculcate  on  their  children,  is 
duty  to  their  parents  and  respect  for  old  age; 
and  there  is  not  among  the  most  civilized 
nations  any  people  who  more  strictly  observe 
the  duty  of  filial  obedience.  A  father  need 
only  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  his  children, 
'  I  want  such  a  thing  done  ;  I  want  one  of  my 
children  to  go  on  such  an  errand  ;  let  me  see 
who  is  the  good  child  that  will  do  it.'  This 
woxA  good  operates  as  it  were  by  magic,  and 
the  children  immediately  vie  with  each  other 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  their  parent.  If 
a  father  sees  an  old  decrepid  man  or 
woinan  pass  b}',  led  along  by  a  child,  he  will 
draw  the  attention  of  his  own  children  to  the 
object  by  saying,  '  what  a  good  child  that 
must  be,  which  pays  such  attention  to  the  aged  ! 
That  child  indeed  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  likewise  be  old  !'  Or  he  will  say, 
'  May  the  Great  Spirit,  who  looks  upon  him, 
grant  i!d\%  good  c\\\\^  a  long  life  '.' 


Pascal. 

Pascal  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  sounds.  At  twelve,  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Euclid's  Elements  without 
the  aid  of  a  teacher.  When  only  sixteen,  he 
published  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections,  which 
Descartes  was  unwilling  to  believe  could  have 
been  produced  by  a  boy  of  his  age.  When 
only  nineteen,  he  invented  the  arithmetical 
instrument  or  scale  for  making  calculations. 


The  French  newspapers  of  August,  1760, 
gave  an  account  of  a  boy  only  five  years  of 
age,  whose  precocity  of  talent  exceeded  even 


that  of  Pascal  himself  He  was  introduced 
to  the  assembly  of  the  Academy  of  Mont- 
pelier,  where  a  great  number  of  questions 
were  put  to  him  on  the  Latin  language,  on 
sacred  and  profane  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  on  mythology,  geography,  chrono- 
logy, and  even  philosophy,  and  the  element.s 
of  the  mathematics ;  all  which  he  answered 
with  so  much  accuracy,  that  the  academy 
gave  him  a  most  honourable  certificate. 

Gustavus  Va.sa. 

One  day  when  Gustavus  was  only  between 
five  and  six  years  of  age,  he  was  running 
among  bushes,  his  preceptor,  to  deter  him, 
told  him  to  beware  of  some  large  snakes  which 
infested  them.  He  unconcernedly  answered, 
.'  Then  give  me  a  stick,  and  I  will  kill  thcin.' 
His  courage  was  tempered  with  the  most 
noble  generosity.  A  peasant  bringing  him  h 
small  pony,  the  young  prince  said  to  him, 
'  I  will  pay  you  immediately,  for  you  must 
want  money  ;'  and  pulling  out  a  little  purse  of 
ducats,  he  emptied  it  into  the  peasant's  hand. 

At  twelve,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Latin,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  French,  and  Italian,  with  the 
same  fluency  and  correctness  as  the  Swedish, 
besides  understanding  Polish  and  Russian. 


Cowley, 


Cowley  losing  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  In  the 
window  of  their  apartment  lay  Spenser's  '  Fairy 
Queen  ;'  in  which  he  very  early  took  delight 
to  read,  till,  by  feeling  the  charms  of  verse,  he 
became  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a  poet. 
'  Such,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  are  accidents 
which  sometimes  remembered,  and  perhaps 
sometimes  forgotten,  produce  that  particular 
designation  of  mind,  and  propensity  for  som*^ 
certain  science  or  employment,  which  is  com- 
monly called  Genius.'  Cowley  might  be  said 
to  '  lisp  in  numbers,'  and  gave  such  early 
proofs,  not  only  of  powers  of  language,  but  of 
comprehension  of  things,  as  to  more  tardy 
minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  When  only 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  a  volume  of  his  poems 
was  printed,  containing,  with  other  poetical 
compositions,  'The  Tragical  History  of  Pyra- 
mus  and  Thisbe,'  written  when  he  was  ten 
years  old  :  and  '  Constantia  and  Philetus,' 
written  two  years  after.  And  while  still  at 
school,  he  produced  a  comedy,  of  a  pastoral 
kind,  called  '  Love's  Riddle,'  though  it  was 
not  published  till  he  had  been  some  time  at 
Cambridge. 

Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Henry  IV.  of  France  was  educated  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  princes  of  the 
present  age.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  castle 
at  Ream,  which  was  situated  amon§  the 
mountains  ;  his  father  would  not  suffer  him  to 
be  clothed  differently  from  other  children  of 
the  country,  and  accustomed  him  to  climb  the 
rugged   rocks,    nourished   him   with   brown 
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bread,  beef,  cheese,,  and  ale,  and  often  made 
him  walk  out  with  his  head  and  feet  bare, 
even  in  the  severest  seasons.  Henrj',  by 
being  thus  earlj-  inured  to  hardships,  was 
enabled  to  go  into  the  army  at  an  age  that 
few  other  princes  quit  the  nursery.  Before 
he  was  sixteen,  he  was  at  a  battle  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, where  he  betrayed  the  utmost  impa- 
tience to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  action,  and  to 
signalize  himself  ;  but  he  was  only  permitted 
to  be  a  spectator  on  account  of  his  youth. 
In  the  next  engagement,  his  intrepidity  and 
courage  could  not  be  restrained,  and  scarcely 
equalled  :  in  spite  of  the  prayers  and  entreaties 
of  his  officers,  he  exposed  his  person  to  as 
much  danger  as  the  common  soldier.  By  this 
means  he  not  only  inspired  his  men  with  ad- 
miration and  love  for  his  person,  but  was  the 
means  of  infusing  courage  throughout  the 
whole  army,  who  were  animated  by  his 
example. 


Wit  by  the  Wayside. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoddam  Castle, 
Dumfriesshire,  there  is  a  tower  called  Repen- 
tance. A  pleasant  answer  of  a  shepherd's 
boy  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  found  on  the  name  of 
this  tower,  is  related.  Sir  Richard  having 
observed  a  boy  lying  on  the  ground,  and  very 
attentively  reading  his  Bible,  asked  if  he 
could  tell  him  the  way  to  Heaven  ?  '  Yes, 
sir,'  answered  the  boy,  '  you  must  go  by  that 
tower.' 


Michael  Angelo. 

This  great  man  from  his  infancy  exhibited  a 
strong  inclination  for  painting,  and  made  so 
rapid  a  progress  in  it,  that  he  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  have  been  able  to  correct 
the  drawings  of  his  masters,  Domenichino  and 
Ghirlandajo.  When  he  was  an  old  man,  one  of 
these  drawings  being  shewn  to  him,  he  modestly 
said,  '  In  ray  youth  I  was  a  better  artist  than 
I  am  now.' 


Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden. 

Christina,  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  and  of  Maria 
Eleonora,  of  Brandenburg,  was  bom  on  the 
iSth  of  December,  1626.  During  the  preg- 
nancy of  the  queen,  her  mother,  it  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  astrologers,  whose  pretensions 
were  at  that  time  held  in  high  estimation,  that 
to  Gustavus  a  son  was  about  to  be  born,  dcs- 
tmed  to  maintain  the  glorj-  of  his  father. 
This  prediction,  added  to  some  other  circum- 
stances, misled  the  women  who  attended  the 
queen  on  her  delivery,  to  misrepresent  the 
se.x  of  the  child.  Gustavus,  on  being  informed 
of  the  mistake  by  Catherine,  his  sister,  smil- 
ingly replied,  '  Let  us,  however,  thank  God ; 
this  girl  I  trust  will  prove  not  less  valuable 
than  a  boy.  She  has  already,  by  deceiving 
ys,  given  a  presage  of  her  ingenuity.' 
Ci)stavus   attached  hiinself  to  the   child. 
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which  he  carried  about  with  h<m  in  all  hl» 
journeys.  Christina,  when  about  two  yeaij 
of  age,  was  taken  by  her  father  to  Calinar,  tht 
governor  of  which  hesitated  whether  to  give 
the  king  the  usual  salute,  lest  the  infant  should 
be  terrified  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon.  Gus- 
tavus being  consulted,  exclaimed,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  '  Fire  !  the  girl  is  the  daughter 
of  a  soldier,  and  should  be  accustomed  to  it 
betimes.'  Thesalute  being  given,  the  princess 
clapped  her  hands,  and  in  her  infantine  lan- 
guage cried,  '  More  !  more  !'  Delighted  with 
her  courage,  Gustavus  afterwards  caused  her 
to  be  present  at  a  review.  '  Verj'  well,'  said 
he,  perceiving  the  pleasure  she  took  in  the 
military  show,  '  you  shall  go,  I  am  resolved, 
where  you  shall  have  enough  of  this  diversion.' 
Gustavus  was  prevented  by  death  from  fulfill- 
ing his  promise.  Christina  laments  in  her 
memoirs,  that  she  had  not  the  happiness  of 
learning  the  art  of  war  under  so  great  a 
master. 

The  tears  which  .she  shed  at  parting  with 
her  father,  when  about  to  proceed  on  his 
German  expedition,  were  regarded  by  the 
superstitious  as  omens  of  misfortune.  She 
had  been  tau.ght  a  complimentary  address 
which  she  was  to  repeat  to  Gustavus  at  part- 
ing. Absorbed  in  thought,  the  monarch  ap- 
peared abstracted  while  his  daughter  per- 
formed her  lesson  ;  the  child  observing  his  in- 
attention, pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  began 
again  to  repeat  the  address.  The  king, 
aftected  by  her  perseverance,  burst  into  tears, 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  after  holding  her 
in  silence  some  moments  to  his  breast,  de- 
livered her  to  an  attendant. 

After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  the  states  of 
Sweden  assembled,  where  the  marshal  of  the 
diet  proposed  the  coronation  of  Christina,  in 
conformity  to  a  decree,  by  which  the  female 
posterity  of  Charles  IX.,  the  father  of  Gus- 
tavus, were  declared  capable  of  succeeding  to 
the  throne  '  Who  is  this  Christina 't'  ex- 
claimed Lacken,  a  member  of  the  order  of 
peasants.  '  Let  us  see  her  ;  let  her  be  brou,ght 
to  us.'  The  marshal  retiring,  returned  with 
the  young  princess  in  his  arms.  The  peasant 
coming  up  to  her,  considered  her  attentively. 
'  Yes,"  cried  he  aloud  ;  '  this  is  .she  her.self ; 
she  has  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead 
of  Gustavus  :  we  will  have  her  for  our  queen.' 
Christina,  who  was  immediately  seated  upon 
the  throne  and  proclaimed  queen,  appeared 
from  that  moment  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the 
royal  dignity. 

The  Admirable  Crichton. 

Although  the  progress  of  Crichton  in  his 
studies  during  the  early  period  of  his  youth 
cannot  now  be  very  satisfactorily  traced,  yet 
to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  of  unequalled 
rapidity,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  his  at- 
tainments before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth 
year.  He  had  gone  through  the  v.'hole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  and  could  speak  and  write  to 
perfection  in  twelve  different  languages.  Nor 
had  he  neglected  the  ornamental  branches  of 
education ;    for  he    had    likewise    improvecl 
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himself  in  riding,  dancing,  and  singing,  and 
was  a  skilful  performer  on  all  sorts  of  instrii- 
iiients.  He  appears  to  have  first  visited  Paris 
when  about  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  of  his  trans- 
actions at  that  place  the  following  account  is 
given.  He  caused  six  placards  to  be  fixed  on 
all  the  gates  of  the  schools,  halls,  and  colleges 
of  the  university,  and  on  all  the  entrances  to 
the  houses  of  the  most  renowned  literary  cha- 
racters in  that  city,  inviting  all  those  who  were 
well  versed  in  any  art  or  science  to  dispute 
with  him  in  the  college  of  Navarre  that  day 
six  weeks,  when  he  would  meet  them,  and  be 
ready  to  answer  in  any  art  or  science,  and  in 
any  of  these  twelve  languages,  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Scla- 
vonian  ;  and  this  either  in  verse  or  prose,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  disputant. 

Crichton,  during  the  intermediate  time,  ap- 
peared to  devote  his  whole  attention  to  feats 
of  arms,  field  sports,  or  domestic  games ;  but 
when  the  day  appointed  arrived,  he  appeared 
in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted  him- 
self most  successfully  in  the  disputation,  which 
lasted  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
six  at  night.  At  length  the  president,  after 
extolling  him  highly  for  the  many  rare  and 
excellent  endowments  which  God  and  nature 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  accompanied  by  four  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  the  university,  gave  him  a  dia- 
mond ring  and  a  purse  full  of  gold,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  respect  and  admiration.  The 
whole  exhibition  ended  with  repeated  accla- 
mations and  cheers  from  the  .spectators.  The 
young  disputant  was  henceforward  called  the 
'Admirable  Crichton." 


The  Scotch  Sappho. 

Catherine  Cockburn,  whose  poetical  pro- 
ductions procured  her  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
Sappho,  but  who  is  better  known  to  posterity 
by  her  able  '  Defence  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,'  and  other  metaphy- 
sical lucubrations,  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Captain  David  Trotter,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  nav.al  officer  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1 1.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  the  plague  at  Scanderoon,  she 
was  still  a  child,  She  had  given  an  early  in- 
dication of  genius  by  sonre  extempore  verses 
on  an  accident  which,  passing  in  the  street, 
excited  her  attention.  Several  of  her  relations 
and  friends  happened  to  be  present  upon  the 
occasion,  among  whom  was  her  inicle,  a  naval 
commander.  This  gentleman,  greatly  .struck 
by  such  a  proof  of  observation,  facility,  and 
talent,  in  a  child,  ob.served  with  pleasure  the 
father  of  Catherine  (who  possessed  a  peculiar 
taste  for  poetry)  would  have  witnessed,  had 
he  bfcn  living,  this  unpremeditated  effusion. 
Catherine,  by  application  and  industry,  made 
herself  mi.stress  of  the  French  language  with- 
out any  instructor ;  she  also  taujlit  herself  to 
write.  In  the  study  of  the  Eatm  grammar, 
and  logic,  she  had  some  assistance  ;  of  the 
Latter  she  drew  up  an  abstract  for  her  own 


u.se.  In  1693,  being  then  only  fourteen  years 
of  age,  .she  addressed  some  lines  to  Mr.  Bevil 
Higgons,  on  his  recovery  from  sickness.  In 
her  seventeenth  year  she  produced  a  tragedy, 
entitled  Agnes  de  Castro,  which  was  acted 
with  applause  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1696  ; 
and  published,  but  without  her  name,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  ;  and  when  .she  wrote  her  '  Defence  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,' she 
was  no  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Locke  himself  was  plea.sed  to  say  of  this 
defence,  in  a  letter  to  the  fair  author,  '  You 
have  hereby  not  only  vanquished  my  adver- 
sary, but  reduced  me  also  absolutely  under  your 
power,  and  left  no  desire  more  strong  in  me 
than  that  of  meeting  with  some  opportunity 
to  assure  you  with  what  respect  and  submis- 
sion I  am,'  &c. 


Generous  Midshipmen. 

At  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  a  gallant  little 
midshipman  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  went 
below  to  be  dressed  for  a  wound  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  cheek.  Finding  one  of  the 
.sailors  under  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  'Pray 
go  on  with  that  poor  man's  dressing,  sir,'  .said 
the  youthful  hero  ;  '  he  has  lost  a  limb  ;  I  have 
only  got  a  slap  in  the  face.'  The  gash  was 
deep,  and  the  blood  was  gushing  from  it  in 
torrents  into  the  poor  boy's  mouth  while  he 
spoke. 

Mr.  Harriott,  late  magistrate  of  the  Thames 
Police,  was  in  his  youth  midshipman  on  board 
a  ship  of  war  lying  at  New  York.  A  poor 
girl,  whose  mother  kept  a  tavern  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  had  been  enticed  away  by  an 
officer  who  brought  her  to  England,  and  then 
deserted  her.  She  passed  over  to  Ireland, 
where  .she  had  some  relations,  but  determined 
to  return  to  America,  and  went  in  a  brig  filled 
with  Rcdciiifitioiicrs,  that  is,  persons  who  re- 
deem the  price  of  their  passage  by  the  sale  of 
their  services  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  This 
poor  girl  came  to  market  for  sale,  when  Mr. 
Harriott  was  there  ;  and  relating  her  unhappy 
tale,  he  purcha.sed  her  from  the  captain,  and 
sent  her  in  aschoonerto  Newfoundland,  where 
he  afterwards  went  himself,  and  was  wel- 
comed with  tears  of  gnititude  by  the  mother 
and  the  daughter. 


The  Great  Conde. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  most  great  gene- 
rals have  become  so  by  degrees  ;  but  that  the 
Prince  of  Conde  was  born  a  general,  and  that 
the  art  of  war  in  him  appeared  to  be  a  natural 
instinct.  His  inclination  for  the  profession  of 
arms  showed  itself  from  his  childhood ;  and 
his  favourite  authors  were  Ca;sar,  Plutarch, 
and  Polybius.  At  eight  years  old  he  under- 
stood Latin,  and  at  eleven  wrote  a  treatise  on 
rhetoric.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was 
perfect  in  all  the  warlike  exercises ;  and  at 
sixteen  formed  a  kind  of  military  academy, 
which  consisted  of  eighteen  young  men  of 
family,  who  employed  themselves  iu  the  arts 
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cf  drawing,  gunnerj'.  and  fortification,  with 
unremitting  ardour.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
uc  have  an  instance  of  his  promptitude  mi 
obeying  the  will  of  his  father,  given  in  a  letter 
which  strongly  indiaites  his  early  propensities, 
as  well  as  his  filial  respect.  He  was  exces- 
sively fond  of  the  chase  ;  and  his  father  fear- 
ing lest  this  passion  should  divert  him  from 
his  studies,  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would 
lessen  the  number  of  his  hounds.  The  foUoW' 
ing  was  the  prince's  reply  ; 

■  DoMiNE  MI  Pater, — Si  plures  canes  alui, 
quam  nccessitas  ad  venaudum  requireret,  aut 
voluptas,  eam  culpam  ignosces  primo  ardori 
vcnationis  quo  abripiebar  ;  est  enim  communis 
omnium  error  qui  vehementius  aliqua  diligere 
incipiunt,  ut  multa  sine  delectu  conquirant, 
qua;  postea  sua  sponte  abjiciant,  nondum  in 
me  ego  hanc  errorem  cognoveram  :  at  postri- 
die  quam  illiiis  litteris  tuis  fui  admonitus  pras- 
ter  novem  quos  servari  per  te  licebat,  dimisi 
alios  omnes.  Ita  mihi  statim  ea  fastidio  sunt 
quae  tibi  non  placent :  ita  nuUi  rei  mens  amor 
inhjerebat  nisi  tuas  voluntati  :  feceram  hie 
scribendi  finem  cum  venit  ad  me  D.  de  Beau- 
jeu,  Legionem  meam,  potius  tuam  quinque 
cohortibus  augeri  di.xit,  oravitque,  ut  unius 
cohortis  ve.xillum  committeram  nepoti  cui  no- 
men,  de  Basseuil  :  opinor,  ciim  avunculos 
ejus  duos  jam  elegeris  in  Legionibus  meis 
duces,  eorumque  fidem  ac  virtutem  probaveris, 
nepoti  cohortis  unius  signum  non  negabis. 
Ea  sum  valetudine  quam  tibi  precibus  optat. 
'  Domine  mi  Pater, 
'  Celsitudinis  tuae 

'  Servus  Humillimus  et  Filius 

'  Obsequentissimus, 

'  LUDOVICUS  BORBOMUS. 

'  Biturgibus,  23  Decemb.  1635.' 

The  Duke  of  Berwick. 

The  great  Duke  of  Berwick  appeared  rather 
to  have  inherited  the  talents  of  his  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  than  those  of  King 
James  II.,  whose  illegitimate  son  he  was. 
From  his  earliest  age  he  gave  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  a  sound  judgment.  He  was  re- 
markably taciturn,  and  was  observed  never  to 
join  in  sports  with  the  rest  of  his  companions. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  volunteer 
into  the  service  of  the  emperor  at  Vienna  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  dissipated,  lu.xurious 
life  which  young  officers  in  the  imperial 
.service  then  led,  he  remained  uncorrupted  by 
their  vices.  Simple  in  his  dress,  his  diet,  and 
his  manners,  he  e.xecuted  without  murmuring 
those  commands  wh  ch  he  disapproved  in 
secret,  and  never  arrogated  to  himself  the 
right  of  censuring  his  superiors. 

When  in  his  .sixteenth  year,  the  siege  of 
Breda  afforded  him  several  opportunities  for 
displaying  his  courage ;  but  his  humanity  was 
so  shocked  at  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers, 
who  on  the  city  being  taken  by  storm,  put  to 
•oath  men,  women,  and  even  infants  at  the 

oast,  that  he  traversed  from  post  to  post,  to 

>p  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  remonstrated 
.  ,th  those  he  could  not  command. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,   he  was  made  a 


Colonel  of  Cuirassiers  ;  and  so  particularly 
distinguished  himself  on  the  attack  of  the 
famous  bridge  of  Esseck,  that  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  When 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  made  Marochal- 
de-Camp  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  1 1  yii 
in  this  period  of  his  life  that  the  revolutl^'O 
broke  out  in  England,  when  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  hastened  to  assist  and  support  the 
royal  cause.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  he 
displayed  the  most  undaunted  courage  ;  and 
at  the  head  of  3000  horse  continually  harassed 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  army.  At  the  siege  of 
Limerick,  he  gave  that  prince  such  a  warm  re- 
ception when  the  counterscarp  was  assaulted, 
that  William  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
12,000  men,  and  obliged  to  renounce  the 
undertaking.  In  a  .subsequent  campaign  in 
the  Netherlands  under  the  Duke  of  Lu.xem- 
burg,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  was  car- 
ried to  the  tent  of  the  Brigadier-General 
Churchill,  who  affectionately  embraced  him, 
and  soon  after  obtained  his  liberty.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  these  campaigns  that  Lu.xem- 
burg  and  Berwick  sent  such  a  number  of 
standards  and  ensigns  to  Paris,  that  the  Prince 
of  Conti  called  them  the  upholsterers  of 
Notre-Dame,  the  church  where  these  tro- 
phies were  displayed. 


Ignorance  of  Fear. 

A  child  of  one  of  the  crew  of  His  Majesty'.s 
ship  Peacock,  during  the  action  with  the 
United  States'  vessel,  Horitet,  amused  him- 
self with  chasing  a  goat  between  decks.  Not 
in  the  least  terrified  by  destrviction  and  death 
all  around  him,  he  persisted,  till  a  cannon  ball 
came  and  took  off  both  the  hind  legs  of  the 
goat;  when  seeing  her  disabled,  he  jumped 
astride  her,  crying,  '  Now  I've  caught  you.' 
This  singular  anecdote  is  related  in  a  work 
called  '  Visits  of  ISIercy,  being  the  Second 
Journal  of  the  stated  Preacher  to  the  Hos- 
pital and  Almshouse  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Ely.' 


Lord  Clive. 

It  is  related  of  this  successful  general  and 
able  politician,  that  when  a  boy  he  was  un- 
commonly active,  but  extremely  unlucky.  An 
exception  to  his  juvenile  bad  luck  is  well  re- 
membered at  Drayton,  where  he  went  to 
school,  and  plagued  the  town's  people  not  a 
little  with  his  playful  extravagancies.  One 
day  they  were  much  alarmed  at  seeing  young 
Clive  climb  up  the  spire  of  the  turret,  and 
seat  himself  with  great  composure  astride  the 
weathercock.  After  displaying  a  few  antic 
tricks,  to  show  his  courage  and  dexterity, 
he  came  down  with  as  much  agility  as  he  had 
ascended,  and  without  encountering  the 
slightest  accident. 

AH  who  beheld  the  boy  were  filled  with 
wonder  at  his  perilous  daring,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  anybody,  a- 
being  what  it  certainly  was,  a  strong  omen  of 
his  aspiring  genius,  and  future  rise  in  life.  He 
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was  regarded  indeed  as  a  very  arch  youth  ; 
but  of  too  unsteady  a  temperament  to  promise 
success  in  any  course  of  life  which  should  de- 
pend on  his  own  perseverance.  It  was  this 
consideration  probably  that  induced  his  father 
to  get  him  recommended,  on  his  leaving 
school,  to  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company ;  in  whose  service  he  went  in  the 
capacity  of  a  writer  to  India.  It  appears  that 
there  al.-^o  he  was  considered  as'  a  person 
but  indifferently  qualified  to  get  forward  by 
his  own  abilities.  How  much  he  .sub.sequently 
belied  all  these  anticipations,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  relate. 


Lord  Nelson. 

Lord  Nelson  was,  from  his  infancy,  remark- 
able for  his  disinterestedness  and  intrepidity. 
When  at  school  at  North  Walsham,  the 
master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  had  some  remark- 
ably fine  pears,  which  his  scholars  had  often 
wished  for ;  but  the  attempt  to  gather  them 
was  in  their  opinion  so  hazardous,  that  no  one 
would  undertake  it  :  when  Horatio,  on  seeing 
all  his  companions  staggered,  came  forward, 
and  offered  to  brave  the  danger.  He  was 
accordingly  lowered  down  from  their  dormi- 
tory by  some  sheets  tied  together,  and  thus, 
at  considerable  risk,  secured  the  prize  :  but 
the  boldness  of  the  act  was  all  that  the  yoimg 
adventurer  regarded  ;  for  on  being  hauled 
up  again,  he  shared  the  pears  among  his 
schoolfellows,  without  reserving  any  for  him- 
self; and  added,  /  o)ily  took  them  because 
every  other  boy  luas  afi-aid. 

It  is  also  related  of  him,  that  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  he 
strayed  from  his  grandmother's  house  at  Hil- 
borough,  after  birds'-nests,  with  a  cow-boy. 
The  dinner  hour  arriving  without  his  appear- 
ance, the  alarm  of  the  family  became  very  great, 
for  they  apprehended  that  he  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  gipsies.  Search  was  instantly 
made  in  various  directions  ;  and  at  length  he 
was  discovered,  without  his  companion,  sit- 
ting with  the  utmost  composure  by  the  side 
of  a  stream  which  he  had  been  unable  to  pass. 
'  I  wonder,  child,'  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  on 
seeing  him,  '  that  hunger  and  fear  did  not 
drive  you  home.'  '  Fear  never  came  near 
me,  grandmamma  I'  replied  the  infant  hero. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  strikingly 
characteristic  of  that  inflexible  honour  which 
marked  the  subsequent  actions  of  Nelson. 
When  the  brothers  William  and  Horatio  were 
once  going  to  school  on  their  ponies,  William, 
who  did  not  much  like  the  journey,  having 
advanced  a  short  distance  from  his  father's 
gate,  and  found  that  a  great  deal  of  snow  had 
fallen,  returned  with  his  brother  to  the  par- 
.sonage,  and  informed  Mr.  Nelson,  '  that  the 
snow  was  too  deep  to  venture.'  '  If  that  be 
indeed  the  case,'  replied  the  father,  'you  cer- 
tainly shall  not  go  ;  but  make  another  attempt, 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  your  honour.  If  the  road 
should  be  found  dangerous,  you  may  return ; 
yet  remember,  boys,  I  leave  it  to  your  honour !' 
rhey  accordingly  proceeded  ;  and  although 


various  difficulties  presented  themselves, 
which  offered  a  plausible  reason  for  their 
return  home,  Horatio  was  proof  against  them 
all,  exclaiming,  '  We  have  no  excuse  !  Re- 
member, brother,  it  was  left  to  our  honour !' 

When  Nelson  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  for  dis- 
covering a  north-west  passage,  commanded 
by  the  Hon.  Captain  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord 
Mulgrave.  Horatio  went  on  board  the  Car- 
cass, as  captain's  cockswain.  In  this  perilous 
enterprise,  young  Nelson  particularly  dis- 
tinguished himself  Speaking  of  it  in  his 
memoir,  written  many  years  afterwards,  he 
says,  '  When  the  boats  were  fitting  out  to  quit 
the  two  ships  blocked  up  in  the  ice,  I  exerted 
myself  to  have  the  command  of  a  four-oared 
cutter  raised  upon,  which  was  given  me,  with 
twelve  men  ;  and  I  prided  myself  in  fancying 
I  could  navigate  her  better  than  any  other 
boat  in  the  ship.' 

Another  anecdote,  which  occurred  while  the 
vessels  were  in  the  Polar  Sea,  though  well 
known,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 
Among  the  gentlemen  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
the  Carcass,  who  were  not  rated  midshipmen, 
there  w-as,  besides  young  Nelson,  a  daring 
.shipmate  to  whom  he  had  become  attached. 
One  night,  during  the  mid-watch,  it  was  con- 
certed between  them,  that  they  should  steal 
together  from  the  ship,  and  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  bear's  skin.  Nelson,  in  high  spirits,  led 
the  way  over  the  frightful  chasms  in  the  sea, 
armed  with  a  rusty  musket.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, long  before  the  adventurers  were  missed 
by  those  on  board,  and  as  the  fog  had  come 
on  very  thick,  the  anxiety  of  the  captain  and 
his  officers  was  very  great.  Between  three 
and  four  in  the  morning  the  mist  somewhat 
dispersed,  and  the  hunters  were  discovered  at 
a  considerable  distance  attacking  a  large  bear. 
The  signal  was  instantly  made  for  their  re- 
turn ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  Nelson's  com- 
panion urged  him  to  obey  it.  He  was  at  this 
time  divided  by  a  chasm  in  the  ice  from  his 
shaggy  antagonist,  which  probably  .saved  his 
life,  for  the  musket  had  Hashed  in  the  pan, 
and  their  ammunition  was  expended.  '  Ne7<cr 
mind,'  exclaimed  Horatio,  'do  but  lei  7ne geta 
blow  at  tlie  fellozv  -,vith  the  butt  end  of  my 
musket,  and  2ue  s/uill  have  him.'  His  com- 
panion finding  that  entreaty  was  in  vain,  re- 
gained the  ship.  The  captain,  seeing  the 
youth's  danger,  ordered  a  gun  to  be  fired  to 
terrify  the  enraged  animal.  This  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  but  Nelson  was  obliged  to  return 
without  his  bear.  On  reaching  the  ship,  he 
v.as  reprimanded  by  Captain  Lutwidge,  who 
desired  to  know  what  motive  he  could  have 
for  hunting  a  bear?  '  Sir,' replied  Nelson,  'I 
wished  to  kill  the  bear,  that  I  might  carry  his 
skin  to  my  father.' 


Lord  Thurlow. 

This  eminent  lawyer's  superiority  of  abili- 
ties was  very  early  manifested  both  at  school 
and  at  college.  They  extorted  submission 
from  his  equals,  and  impressed  his  seniors 
with  respect.     The  following  anecdote  is  (olcj 
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of  him.  Having  been  absent  from  chapel,  or 
committed  some  other  offence  which  came 
ander  the  cognizance  of  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, who,  though  a  man  of  wit,  was  not  re- 
markable for  his  learning,  the  dean  set  Thur- 
low,  as  a  task,  a  paper  in  the  Spectator  to 
translate  into  Greek.  This  he  performed  e.\- 
tremely  well,  and  in  a  very  little  time :  but 
instead  of  carrying  it  up  to  the  dean,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  took  it  to  the  tutor, 
who  was  a  good  scholar,  and  a  very  respec- 
table character.  At  this  the  dean  was  e.\- 
ceedingly  wroth,  and  had  JMr.  Thurlow  con- 
vened before  the  Masters  and  Fellows  to 
answer  for  his  conduct.  Thurlow  was  asked 
what  he  had  to  say  for  himself?  He  coolly, 
perhaps  improperly,  replied,  '  That  what  he 
had  don*:  proceeded  not  from  disrespect,  but 
from  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  dean  ; 
he  did  not  wish  to  puzzle  him  !'  The  dean, 
greatly  irritated,  ordered  him  out  of  the  room, 
and  then  insisted  that  the  Masters  and  Fel- 
lows ought  immediately  to  expel  or  rusticate 
him.  This  request  was  nearly  complied  with, 
when  two  of  the  Fellows,  wiser  than  the  rest, 
observed,  that  expelling  or  rusticating  a  young 
man  for  such  an  offence,  would  perhaps  do 
much  injury  to  the  college,  and  expose  it  to 
ridicule  ;  and  that  as  he  would  soon  quit  the 
college  of  his  own  accord  to  attend  the 
Temple,  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  matter 
rest,  than  irritate  him  by  so  severe  a  pro- 
ceeding.    This  advice  was  at  length  adopted. 

Thurlow  was  not  forgetful  of  the  kindness 
which  he  experienced  on  this  occasion.  When 
he  rose  to  the  woolsack,  he  procured  for  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  recommended  lenient 
measures,  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Diocese 
of  Lincoln. 

Such  was  the  consciousness  with  which 
Thurlow  felt  his  towering  abilities,  that  long 
before  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he  often  de- 
clared to  his  friends  that  he  would  one  day 
becoKie  Chancellor  of  England,  and  that  the 
title  he  would  take  for  his  peerage  would  be 
Lord  Thurlow,  of  Thcrlow. 


Nelson's  Midshipmen. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Lady  Hughes,  who  took  a  passage  to  the 
\Vest  Indies  on  board  the  Boreas  frigate, 
when  commanded  by  Lord  Nelson,  will  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  men  in  that 
ship  were  trained,  and  gradually  inured  to 
hardihood  and  enterprise,  by  their  parental 
commander.  '  It  may  reasonably  be  supposed, 
that  among  the  number  of  thirty,  there  must 
have  been  timid  spirits  as  well  as  bold.  The 
timid  he  never  rebuked  ;  but  always  wished 
to  show  them  he  desired  nothing  that  he  would 
not  instantly  do  himself  And  I  have  known 
him  say,  '  Well,  sir,  I  am  going  a  race  to  the 
mast  head,  and  beg  I  may  meet  you  there.' 
Xo  denial  could  be  given  to  such  a  request, 
and  the  poor  little  fellow  instantly  began  to 
climb  the  shrouds.  Captain  Nelson  never 
took  the  least  notice  in  what  manner  it  was 
''  •1'' ;  but  when  they  met  in  the  top,  spoke  in 


the  most  cheerful  terms  to  the  midshipman ; 
and  observed,  "  How  much  any  person  was  to 
be  pitied,  who  could  fancy  there  was  any 
danger,  or  even  anything  disagreeable,  in  the 
attempt."  ' 


Miss  Logan. 

Miss  Logan,  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
poems  printed  at  York  some  years  ago,  and 
not  very  extensively  circulated,  first  disco- 
vered a  predilection  for  the  mu.se  at  an  early 
age,  and  gave  a  very  remarkable  instance  of 
the  power  of  her  memorj'.  When  she  had 
nearly  attained  her  fourth  year.  Pope's'  Essay 
on  Man'  happening  to  lie  on  the  window,  it 
was  taken  up,  and  the  first  line  read  aloud  : 
'Awake,  my  St.  John!  leave  all  meaner 
things  ;'  to  which  the  child  very  archly  added, 
'To  low  ambition,  and  the  pride  of  kings;' 
and  thus  suggested  the  attempt  at  teaching 
her  the  whole  essay.  The  effort  was  so  com- 
pletely successful,  that  on  her  birth-day  in  the 
following  February,  when  she  completed  her 
fourth  year,  she  repeated  the  whole  four  epis- 
tles to  a  neighbouring  clergyman,  who  came 
on  purpose  to  hear  her,  almost  without  making 
a  single  mistake. 


Madame  de  Stael  Holstein. 

This  distingirished  lady  was  remarkable, 
even  in  her  childhood,  for  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  everything  around  her.  She  was  a 
writer  from  her  earliest  youth.  She  composed 
eulogies  and  portraits,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen she  made  extracts  from  the  '  Spirit  of 
Laws,'  with  remarks.  iNIadame  Rilliet,  who 
has  written  an  account  of  the  infancy  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  with  whom  she  was  very  inti- 
mate, describes  her  at  the  age  of  eleven,  as 
not  engaging  in  the  usual  sports  of  children, 
but  inquiring  of  those  of  her  age  what  lessons 
they  had  learned,  and  what  foreign  languages 
they  were  acquainted  with  ;  and  when  she  had 
been  at  a  play,  she  also  wrote  down  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pieces,  with  remarks.  She  used  to 
sit  by  the  side  of  her  father,  M.  Necker,  and 
was  always  much  noticed  by  those  who  visited 
him,  particularly  the  .Woi  Raynal,  who  would 
converse  with  her  as  if  she  had  been  five-and- 
twenty.  When  her  father  had  a  party  of 
friends,  .she  was  always  very  attentive  to  their 
conversation.  '  She  uttered  not  a  word,'  says 
Madame  Rilliet ;  '  yet  she  seemed  as  if  speak- 
ing in  her  turn,  all  her  flexible  features  dis- 
played so  much  expression.  Hereyes  followed 
the  looks  and  motions  of  those  who  spoke  ; 
you  would  have  .said,  she  seized  their  ideas 
before  she  heard  them.  She  was  mistress  of 
every  subject,  even  politics,  which  at  that  time 
had  become  one  of  the  leading  topics  of  con- 
versation.' 

The  idea  of  giving  pleasure  to  her  parents, 
was  with  Madame  de  Stael  a  motive  most  ex- 
traordinarily powerful  from  her  infancy.  Thus, 
for  instance,  when  only  ten  years  old,  ob- 
serving their  great  admiration  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
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the  historian,  she  thought  it  her  duty  tomarrj- 
him  (and  what  his  person  uas  is  well  known), 
that  they  might  be  enabled  constantly  to  en- 
joy a  conversation  so  agreeable  to  them.  This 
match  she  seriously  proposed  to  her  mother. 

Robert  Charles  Dallas. 

'  Wonder  writes  the  tale.' 

Ode  to  Wellington. 

The  poetical  biography  of  Britain  presents 
no  instance  of  early  excellence  more  remark- 
able, than  the  living  one  to  whom  public  fame, 
as  well  as  private  esteem,  has  called  upon  us 
to  dedicate  these  Anecdotes  of  Youth.  If  we 
turn  over  the  earlier  works  of  our  poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  F.yron  ;  if  we  examine  more  espe- 
cially those  of  Cowley  and  Chatterton,  two  of 
the  most  eminent  instances  of  juvenile  poetical 
talent  of  which  this  country  can  boast,  we 
shall  meet  with  nothing  more  astonishing  than 
the  effusions  of  Robert  Charles  Dallas,  the 
youngest  son  of  Sir  George  Dallas,  Bart. 

The  melody  of  verse  seems  to  have  come  as 
naturally  to  this  blossom  of  our  age,  as  speech 
itself.  While  as  yet  no  more  than  seven  years 
of  age,  his  infant  hands  are  said  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  lyre  ;  and  ere  he  had  reached 
thirteen,  he  had  presented  to  the  world  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  have  challenged  the 
admiration  even  of  criticism  itself!        ,  ,.  ,     , 

The  earliest  productions  in  this  published 
collection  are  stated  to  have  been  written  at 
the  age  of  eleven  ;  but  we  have  been  told  by 
a  geiitleman  of  eminence  in  the  literary  world, 
that  he  remembers  having  heard  young  Dallas, 
when  less  than  nine  years  of  age,  recite  with 
great  sweetness  and  force  of  diction,  .some 
pretty  verses,  founded  on  the  storj'  of  Phaeton, 
which  he  had  written  about  a  year  before. 
The  pieces  which  stand  in  the  published  col- 
lection fir.st  in  point  of  date,  are  two  eulogies, 
one  on  his  nephew,  George  Parker,  son  of  the 
late  gallant  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  ;  the  other 
on  his  own  brother  George,  who  mortally 
wounded  himself  while  crcjssing  a  hedge  in 
shooting,  and  died  under  the  agonies  of  a  lock- 
jaw. The  young  author  has  .strikingly  exem- 
plified in  these  pieces  the  justness  of  the  poeti- 
cal canon, 

. '  si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est 

Primnm  tibi.' 

His  heart  appears  to  have  felt  more  deeply 
on  these  occasions,  than  on  any  other  which 
inspired  his  muse  ;  and  in  none  has  he  been 
more  felicitous  in  depicting  what  he  felt.  1  he 
reader  cannot  have  a  more  striking  proof  of 
the  genius  of  the  author,  than  by  an  example 
or  two  selected  from  these  elegies. 

FROM  THE  ELEGY  ON  HIS  NErHEW. 

'The  little  flow'r  with  placid  eve. 

That  loves  to  gaze  on  beauty's  gr,ave. 
And  seems  to  mourn  with  fragrant  .sigh. 

The  charms  of  him  no  charms  can  save  ; 
Beneath  the  waving  cypress  gloom 

Shall  still  adorn  this  sacred  spot  ; 
And  e'en  in  death  its  latest  bloom 

Shall  sweetly  breathe,  FDr^rei  vie  not. 


FROM  THE  ELEGY  ON  HIS  BROTHER. 

"Oh  deign,  blest  .shade  !  though  now  enshrined 

on  high, 
My  muse  to  favour  from  the  ethereal  sky  ! 
Let  one  kind  glance,  one  heav'nly  smile,  ap- 
prove 
This  frail  memorial  of  a  brother's  love  ; 
\\hosc  numbers,  weak,  in  mournful  cadence 

flow. 
To  soothe  the  anguish  of  parental  woe  ; 
To  dry  the  drops  that  dim  a  father's  eyes. 
And  hush  a  mother's  deep  bewailing  sighs  ; 
To  ease  the   pang   that   rends  thy  brother's 

heart, 
From  whence,  till  death,  thy  image  ne'er  shall 

part ; 
To  shrine  thy  mem'ry  with  her  early  lays, 
And  stamp  thy  virtue  deathless  as  thy  praise. 
In  a  person  of  any  age,  the  elegant  simpli- 
city of  diction,  and  perfect  propriety  of  con- 
ception, which  distinguish  these  verses,  would 
be  deserving  of  commendation  ;  but  when  \vc 
take  into  account  that  they  are  the  production 
of  a  boy  not  more  than  eleven  years  of  age — 
that  they  are  but  the  blossoms  of  a  flower 
which  has  yet  '  to  brirg  forth  its  fruit  in  due 
season,'  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  while 
we  admire. 

The  next  production  of  young  Dallas  was 
dramatic— a  tragedy,  in  three  acts,  entitled 
Saluzzo  ;  or  the  Tyrant  Pitiiishcci.  A  favour- 
able specimen  of  this  dr.ama  is  given  in  the 
published  collection  ;  but  some  remarkable 
circumstances  connected  with  it  are  not  before 
the  public  eye  ;  and  trusting  not  to  offend  the 
modesty  which  withheld  them,  we  shall  beg 
leave  to  supply  them,  from  an  authority  on 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  place  the  fullest 
reliance. 

After  the  play  had  been  composed,  the  young 
author  being  on  a  visit  during  the  holidays,  at 
the  house  of  a  friend  o'  his  father's,  in  Hamp- 
shire, obtained  permission  to  have  it  privately 
acted.  The  principal  character  he  undertook 
himself  The  subordinate  ones  were  to  be 
performed  by  young  relations  and  friends. 
The  parlour  of  the  house  he  converted,  with 
great  ingenuity,  into  a  little  theatre,  having 
curtains," scenes,  stage  doors,  &c.  ;  manager, 
prompter,  actor,  and  author  :  young  Dallas 
was  all  these  at  once,  and  as  yet  not  twelve 
years  of  age. 

'Conceive,'  says  the  friend  to  whom  we 
are  indebteti  for  these  particulars,  '  a  little 
boy,  not  four  feet  nine  inches  high,  who  never 
received  the  slightest  dramatic  instruction  ;  a 
stranger  to  declamation ;  who  never  heard 
Kemble,  Kean,  nay,  «  ho  never  saw  a  tragedy, 
nor  faced  a  company  to  deliver  a  speech,  as  1 
am  well  assured  was  the  case,  deeming  himseli 
equal  to  playing  the  first  character  in  a  play 
of  his  own  composiiion,  and  fearlessly  under- 
taking it,  as  if  intuitively  conscious  of  his 
powers,  and  marshalling  the  whole  dramatis 
personam  himself.  When  the  curtain  drew  up, 
he  had  not  spoken  five  .sentences,  before  he 
evinced  his  extraordinary  powers.  His  voice, 
his  air,  his  tread  of  the  stage,  but  above  all, 
the  ease  and  grace  of  hisaction,  surprisedcvery 
one.     There  was  nothing  of  the  discipline  ot 
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art  111  his  acting  ;  it  was  wilJ  untutored  infant 
nature  ;  his  whole  soul  was  in  the  busmess  ; 
and  having  written  the  character  he  was  re- 
presenting, he  was  master  of  all  its  shades,  and 
-ave  with  ease,  life  and  majesty  to  the  image 
uf  his  little  brain.  The  passions  seemed  to 
move  at  his  command,  and  were  all  expressed 
with  a  grace,  an  artlessness,  and  a  truth,  that 
were  perfectly  captivating.' 

The  play  of  Saluzzo,  in  which  young  Dallas 
thus  eminently  distinguished  himself,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  regular  or  correct  performance, 
such  as  may  hereafter  be  expected  from  the 
riper  years  of  the  author  :  but  as  the  day-star 
of  a  brilliant  promise,  we  know  of  nothing  to 
which  we  can  compare  it  in  our  own  language  ; 
for  in  truth  we  do  not  recollect  of  any  compo- 
sition of  this  kind  emanating  from  a  British 
boy  at  so  early  an  age. 

The  '  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  and  'Ode  to 
Wellington,'  were  also  written  during  his 
twelfth  year  :  and  it  is  by  these  pieces  that  his 
infant  fame  as  an  author  has  been  chiefly  es- 
tablished. Considered  merely  with  respect  to 
their  mechanical  structure,  they  are  very  as- 
tonishing productions  for  a  youth  ;  the  expres- 
sions are  everywhere  clear,  and  well  defined  ; 
the  diction  clear  and  harmonious ;  and  the 
metre  as  uniformly  complete  as  it  is  skilfully 
diversified.  But  they  have  merits  of  a  yet 
higher  order  to  justify  the  applause  which  they 
have  elicited.  They  display  a  wide  range  of 
thought  :  a  luxuriant  abundance  of  imagery  ; 
and  a  rich  tone  of  virtuous,  yet  impassioned 
feeling. 

The  'Ode  to  Wellington,'  in  particular,  will 
for  ever  stand  a  lasting  monument  of  the 
genius  of  its  author.  It  is  bold,  grand,  har- 
monious ;  its  magnitude  is  in  unison  with  the 
grandness  of  its  theme.  Felicities  of  expres- 
sion everywhere  occur,  which  nothing  but  the 
truest  poetic  fervour  could  have  inspired  ;  and 
not  unfrequently  bursts  of  moral  sentiment, 
which  would  do  honour  to  the  maturest  age. 

If  the  poems  have  a  defect,  it  is  that  of  ex- 
uberance, the  common  fault ;  but  Quintilian 
tells  us,  he  '  always  augured  best  of  those 
pupils  whose  compositions  had  something  to 
spare.' 

The  last  of  young  Dallas's  published  pro- 
ductions is  a  specimen  of  another  tragedy, 
called  Richard  Cceitr  de  Lion,  written  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years  and  a  half.  It  was  com- 
posed, we  have  heard,  after  having  seen,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  tragedy  acted  :  the 
Apostate  of  Shiel ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the 
inferior  character  of  the  piece  which  first  in- 
troduced him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  acted 
drama,  and  on  the  vast  applause  which  was 
jievertheless  showered  upon  it  by  the  public 
(bewitched  doubtless  by  that  tragic  enchant- 
ress, who  personated  the  heroine  of  the  piece, 
and  whose  recent  retirement  from  public  life 
into  the  circle  of  domestic  joys,  must  have 
struck  dismay  into  the  heart  of  more  than  one 
Becvius,"'  we  may  easily  imagine  how  much  a 
mind  strongly  disposed  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion, and  so  teeming  with  all  the  capabilities 
of  excelling  in  it,  as  that  of  young  Dallas, 
must  have  been  roused  to  a  consciausness  of 


its  oun  strength,  infant  as  it  was,  and  ho\^' 
much  it  may  have  been  tempted  to  essay 
something  more  truly  worthy  of  public  dis- 
tinction. 

The  subject  which  young  Dallas  has  selected 
for  this  second  dramatic  effort  is  very  happily 
chosen  :  it  would  seem  as  it  before  learning 
had  made  him  familiar  with  Aristotle,  his 
mind  had  intuitively  reached  his  dramatic 
rules.  What  hero  more  popular,  yet  more 
unfortunate,  than  Richard?  What  rever.se  of 
fortune  more  truly  the  effect  of  the  indi- 
vidual's own  indiscretion,  or  better  calculated 
to  awaken  those  passions  in  tragedy.  Pity 
and  Admiration?  The  subject  at  the  same 
time  IS  one  of  peculiar  difficulty,  since  it  be- 
longs only  to  the  most  experienced,  as  well  as 
the  most  cultivated,  taste  and  talent,  to  do 
justice  to  the  lofty  valour  and  heroic  cast  of 
mind  which  distinguished  the  heroes  of  the 
crusading  age.  To  attempt  a  tragedy  on  such 
materials  was  a  great  daring  ;  but  to  succeed 
even  to  the  extent  this  youth  has  done,  in  the 
published  specimen  before  us,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  pledge  of  future  excellence, 
which  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
foretell,  he  will  ^if  happily  sparedj  yet  amply 
redeem. 

Since  this  volume  of  poems  has  been 
written,  young  Dallas,  we  understand,  has 
entered  Harrow  School.  He  had  previously, 
we  have  been  informed,  been  well  grounded 
in  the  preliminary  branches  of  education,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Peterley  House, 
Great  Missenden,  Bucks,  whose  preparatory 
school  has  long  possessed  a  high  reputation, 
as  well  in  that  county,  as  with  the  heads  of  our 
principal  colleges. 

Scientific  Sagacity. 

In  the  winter  of  1790,  as  a  number  of  boj'S 
were  skating  on  a  lake  in  a  remote  part  of 
Yorkshire,  the  ice  happened  to  break  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
one  of  them  unfortunately  fell  in.  No  house 
was  near,  where  ropes  or  the  assistance  of 
more  aged  hands  could  be  procured,  and  the 
boys  were  afraid  to  venture  for«'ard  to  save 
their  struggling  companion,  from  a  natural 
dread,  that  where  the  ice  had  given  av.'ay,  it 
might  give  way  again,  and  involve  more 
of  them  in  jeopardy.  In  this  alarming  emer- 
gency, one  of  them,  of  more  sagacity  than 
the  rest,  suggested  an  expedient  which  for 
its  scientific  conception,  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  boyhood  of  a  Watt  or  an  Ar- 
chimedes. He  might  probably  remember 
having  seen,  that  while  a  plank  placed  per- 
pendicularly on  thin  ice  will  burst  through, 
the  same  plank,  if  laid  horizontally  along  the 
ice,  will  be  firmly  borne,  and  afford  even  .a 
safe  footing :  and  applying  with  great  inge- 
nuity and  presence  of  mind,  the  obvious  prin- 
ciple of  this  difference  to  the  danger  before 
them,  he  proposed  to  his  companions  that 
they  should  lay  themselves  flat  along  the  ice, 
in  a  line  one  behind  another,  and  each  push 
forward  the  boy  before  him,  till  they  reached 
the    hole    where    their    playmate    was    still 
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pkingiiig,  heroically  volunteering  to  be  him- 
self the  first  in  the  chain.  The  plan  was  in- 
stantly adopted  ;  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
boys,  and  their  gallant  leader,  they  succeeded 
in  rescuing  their  companion  from  a  watery 
grave,  at  a  moment  when,  overcome  by  terror 
and  exertion,  he  was  unable  to  make  another 
effort  to  save  himself.  Reader,  e.\cuse  a  tear 
of  gratitude.  The  name  of  the  boy  saved 
was — Reuben  Pekcv. 


Education  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  principal 
mod.es  of  education  in  use  was,  for  children  to 
reside  in  the  houses  of  bishops  and  nobility, 
where  they  were  instructed  in  learning,  w  hile 
they  at  the  same  time  occasionally  filled  up 
the  retinue  of  their  masters.  Pace,  the  friend 
of  Erasmus,  and  one  of  the  principal  restorers 
of  letters  in  England,  imbibed  the  rudiments 
of  learning  in  the  palace  of  Langton,  Bishop 
of  Winchester ;  and  Croke,  one  of  the  fir.st 
j-estorers  of  the  Greek  language,  in  that  of 
Archbishop  Warham.  Sir  Thomas  More,  too, 
was  educated  as  a  page  with  Cardinal  Morton, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury^,  about  1490,  who 
was  so  struck  with  his  genius,  that  he  would 
often  say  at  dinner,  'this  child  here  waiting 
at  table  is  .so  very  ingenious,  that  he  will  one 
day  prove  an  extraordinary  man.' 


Po.stel. 

William  Postel,  a  celebrated  French  writer 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  only  eight  years 
of  age  when  he  lost  his  father  and  mother, 
who  died  of  the  plague.  Want  and  misery 
drivinghimfrom  his  native  village.  La  Dolerie, 
at  this  early  age  he  commenced  the  profession 
of  schoolmaster  in  the  village  of  Pontoise. 
Here  he  continued  until  his  fourteenth  year, 
when  borne  with  a  passion  for  letters,  which 
neither  thirst,  hunger,  nor  fatigue  could  subdue, 
he  collected  the  little  money  he  had  been  able 
to  save,  and  set  out  for  Paris  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he 
almost  wished  himself  back  in  the  circle  of  the 
rustics  he  had  de.serted,  whom  he  now  looked 
upon  as  the  happiest  people  upon  earth.  He 
could  read  nothing  but  avarice,  dissipation, 
and  hypocrisy  in  every  countenance  he  met. 
Young  as  he  was,  however,  he  knew  he  would 
be  laughed  at  if  he  returned,  by  those  who 
deemed  themselves  wiser  than  others,  because 
they  happened  to  be  more  fortunate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  He  was 
resolved  atall  events,  that  the  malicious  gratifi- 
cation of  that  sordid  race  of  beings  should  not 
be  gratified  at  his  expense.  He  hired  a  garret, 
and  as  every  day  made  his  little  less,  he  passed 
his  moments  in  digesting  plans  to  recruit  the 
consumption  of  his  slender  purse.  One  morn- 
ing when  he  thought  he  had  hit  on  one 
that  would  immediately  snatch  him  from  the 
jaws  of  despair,  he  started  in  a  transport  of 
pleasure  out  of  bed  ;  but  this  transport  was  of 
momentary  duration  ;  for,  alas  !  some   unre- 


lenting thief  had  stolen  his  clothes,  andallthd 
money  he  possessed  along  with  them.  He 
was  going  to  throw  himself  out  of  the  window, 
but  an  early  sense  of  religion  arrested  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  admonished  him 
that,  if  deserted  by  man,  he  was  not  deserted 
by  Heaven.  He  sunk  into  his  wretched  bed ; 
the  sudden  transition  from  the  bright  'hope  he 
had  indulged,  to  the  most  dreadful  misfortune 
and  disappointment,  brought  on  a  dysentery, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital, where  he  remained  two  years  before  he 
recovered  his  strength.  As  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  walk,  he  quitted  Paris.  Poverty, 
which  chased  him  full  in  view,  drove  him  to 
the  necessity  of  gleaning  during  the  harvest 
time  in  Beausse.  His  industry  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  purchasing  a  plain  suit  of 
clothes,  and  he  hastened  back  to  Paris  ;  he 
now  became  a  sc}~jitor  in  one  of  the  Colleges 
of  the  University :  and  so  rapid  was  his  pro- 
gress, that  he  had  soon  acquired  almost  uni- 
versal knowledge.  Francis. I.,  touched  with 
hearing  that  so  much  merit  was  struggling 
with  indigence,  sent  him  to  the  East,  whence 
he  brought  many  valuable  MSS.  ;  and  on  his 
retiu'n,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  chair  of 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Languages, 
with  several  other  considerable  appointments. 


Gassendi. 

Gassendi,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  the  precocity  of  the 
human  intellect.  '  At  the  age  of  four  years,' 
says  Bernier,  'he  used  to  declaim  his  little 
sermons  :  at  the  age  of  seven,  he  used  to  steal 
away  from  his  parents,  and  spend  a  great  part 
of  the  night  in  observing  the  stars.  This  made 
his  friends  say,  that  he  was  born  an  astronomer. 
At  this  age,  he  had  a  dispute  with  the  boys  of 
the  village,  whether  the  moon  or  the  clouds 
moved  :  to  convince  them  that  tTie  moon  did 
not  move,  he  took  them  behind  a  tree,  and 
made  them  take  notice  that  the  moon  kept  its 
situation  between  the  same  leaves,  whilst  the 
clouds  passed  on.  This  early  disposition  to 
observation  induced  his  parents  to  cultivate 
his  talents  ;  and  the  clergyman  of  his  village 
gave  him  the  first  elements  of  learning.  His 
ardour  for  study  became  then  extreme  ;  the 
day  was  not  long  enough  for  him  ;  and  he 
often  read  a  good  part  of  the  night  by  the 
light  of  the  lamp  that  was  burning  in  the 
church  of  the  village,  hisfamily  being  too  poor 
to  allow  him  candles  for  his  nocturnal  studies. 
He  often  took  only  four  hours'  sleep  in  the 
night.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  harangued  his 
bishop  in  Latin,  (who  passed  through  Gas- 
sendi's  village,  on  his  visitation)  with  such 
ease  and  spirit,  that  the  prelate  exclaimed, 
'  That  lad  will  one  day  or  other  be  the  wonder 
of  his  age  !' 

The  modest  and  unassuming  conduct  of 
Gassendi  gave  an  additional  charm  to  his 
talents.  '  He  complained,'  says  St.  Evre- 
mond,  '  that  Nature  had  given  such  a  degree 
of  extent  to  our  curiosity,  and  such  very  nar- 
row limits  to  our  knowledge.     This,  he  as- 
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SurcJ  me,  he  did  not  say  to  mortify  the 
presumption  of  any  person,  or  from  an  aflected 
humility,  which  is  a  kind  of  hypocrisy.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  deny  but  that  he  knew 
what  might  be  thought  on  many  subjects, 
but  he  dared  not  venture  to  affirm  that  he 
completely  understood  any  one.  He  was  in 
general  silent,  never  ostentatiously  obtruding 
tipon  others  either  the  acuteness  of  his  under- 
standuig,  or  the  eloque.ce  of  his  conversa- 
tion ;  he  was  never  in  a  hurr\'  to  give  his 
opinion  before  he  knew  that  of  the  persons 
who  were  conversing  with  him.  When  men 
of  learning  introduced  themselves  to  him,  he 
was  contented  with  behaving  to  them  with 
great  civility,  and  was  not  an.xious  to  surprise 
their  admiration.  The  entire  tendency  of  his 
studies  was  to  make  himself  wiser  and  better  ; 
and  to  have  this  intention  more  constantly  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he  had  inscribed  all  his  books 
with  these  words,  Sapcre  nude.' 


Charles  VI.  of  France, 

The  father  of  this  monarch,  Charles  V. , 
having  shown  him  when  he  was  quite  a  child 
his  crown  richly  set  with  diamonds,  and  his 
helmet  of  steel,  asked  him  which  he  preferred. 
Charles  replied  that  he  would  rather  have  the 
helmet.  He  expressed  the  same  inclination 
on  his  coming  to  the  throne  ;  for  on  seeing  on 
one  table  the  insignia  of  royalty  and  the 
crown  jewels  that  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
and  on  the  other  his  sword,  his  corselets,  and 
his  shield,  '  I  prefer,'  said  he,  '  my  father's 
arms  to  his  treasure.' 


Young  Roscius. 

The  instances  of  early  e.xcellence  on  the 
stage  are  less  numerous  than  in  almost  any 
other  department  :  for  although  in  an  early 
period  of  its  history  an  attempt  was  made  at 
novelty  by  the  introduction  of  the  children  of 
the  Chapel  Roj-al  on  the  stage,  '  in  the  hope,' 
as  Shakspeare  says,  of  making  the  boys 
'  carry  it  away  ;'  yet  we  have  but  one  instance 
of  a  boy's  extraordinan,'  talents  among  them. 
In  later  years  Garrick  conceived  the  idea  of 
instituting  a  regular  school  for  actors  and 
actresses  ;  and  several  promising  children, 
and  chiefly  those  of  performers,  were  accord- 
ingly selected,  and  certain  appropriate  plays 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  them. 
Yet  two  alone  of  all  these  candidates  attained 
any  reputation,  and  but  one  of  the  whole 
group  (iVIiss  Pope)  exhibited  any  talents  at  a 
riper  age. 

William  Henry  West  Betty,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Young  Roscius,  is  certainly  the 
most  striking  instance  of  precocious  excellence 
in  the  .scenic  art.  He  was  in  his  eleventh 
year  when  he  first  saw  a  play,  Piznrro,  the 
part  ot  Elvira  performed  by  Mrs.  Siddons. 
With  this  character  he  was  captivated  :  he 
repeated  her  speeches,  imitated  her  manner, 
copied  her  accents,  and  studied  her  attitudes. 
From  this  'moment  the  drama  became  his 


chief  study,  the  master  passion  ol  his  soul, 
and  he  frankly  informed  his  father  '  that  he 
should  die  if  he  were  t^ot  permitted  to  become 
a  player.'  The  darling  passion  of  a  darling 
son  was  gratified  ;  young  Betty  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Atkins,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  at  Belfast ;  and  on  the  ist  of  August, 
1S03,  when  yet  a  child  of  eleven  years  and 
eleven  months  old,  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  character  of  Osman,  \\\  the  tra- 
gedy of  ZrtJVj.  He  next  sustained  the  parts 
of  RoUa,  Young  Norval,  and  Romeo.  From 
Belfast,  young  Betty  went  to  Cork,  v;here  he 
received  one-fourth  of  the  receipts  of  the 
hnuse,  and  a  clear  benefit.  He  next  visited 
Glasgow  in  1S04,  where  he  played  with  great 
success  for  fourteen  nights,  and  then  visited 
Edinburgh.  Here  he  received  a  highly  flat- 
tering letter  from  the  late  ingenious  Lord 
Meadowbank,  on  his  talents  ;  and  in  his  per- 
sonation of  Young  Norval,  drew  from  the 
venerable  author  of  the  tragedy  a  declaration, 
that  he  was  '  the  genuine  offspring  and  son  of 
Douglas.' 

Erom  Edinburgh,  the  'Young  Roscius' 
ijroceeded  to  the  country  which  had  given 
him  birth  ;  and  after  appearing  at  Worcester, 
Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Birmingham, 
&.C.,  he  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden  Thea- 
tre for  twelve  nights,  at  fifty  guineas  a  night, 
and  a  clear  benefit ;  while  he  agreed  to  per- 
form at  Drury  Lane  during  the  inicniemng 
nights,  an  arrangement  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  stage.  Here  he  continued  to 
perform  for  some  time  in  his  favourite  cha- 
racters, which  he  gradually  extended,  until 
they  amounted  to  no  le.ss  than  fourteen.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  excited  ;  it  seemed  an  epidemic 
mania  ;  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre  where  he 
was  to  perform  for  the  evening,  the  people 
crowded  as  early  as  one  o'clock ;  and  when 
the  hour  of  admittance  came,  the  rush  was  so 
dreadful,  that  numbers  were  nightly  injured 
by  the  pressure.  One  hundred  pounds  per 
night  were  now  given  to  Young  Betty ;  and 
he  soon  quitted  the  stage  with  a  large  fortune, 
accumulated  at  a  period  in  life  when  other 
boys  are  only  on  the  point  of  entering  a  public 
school. 


Sal.  Pavy,  the  Actor  of  Old  Men. 

Ben  Jonson  has  perpetuated  the  memory 
and  talents  of  one  of  the  children  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Chapel,  named  Sal.  Pavy,  who 
died  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  was  .so  ad- 
mirable an  actor  of  old  men,  that  the  poet  in 
his  epitaph  on  him  says,  the  Fates  thou.ght  him 
one,  and  therefore  cut  his  thread  of  life.  The 
following  is  the  epitaph  : — 

Weep  with  me,  all  you  that  read 

This  little  story ; 
And  know,  for  whom  a  tear  you  shed 

Death's  self  is  sorry. 
'Twas  a  child  that  so  did  thrive 

In  grace  and  feature. 
As  heaven  and  nature  seem'd  to  strive 
Which  own'd  the  creature 
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Years  he  number'd  scarce  ihirtcori, 

When  fates  turn'd  cruel : 
Vet  three  fiU'd  zodiacs  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel  : 
And  did  act  [what  now  we  moan) 

Old  men  so  duly. 
As,  sooth,  the  Parcae  thought  him  one. 

He  play'd  so  truly  : 
So,  by  error  to  his  fate. 

They  all  consented. 
But  viewing  him  since,  (alas  !  too  late) 

They  have  repented  ; 
And  have  sought  vto  give  new  birth) 

In  baths  to  steep  him: 
But  being  so  much  too  good  for  earth, 

Heaven  vows  to  keep  him. 


Dr.  Crotch.  i 

A  relish  for  simple  melody  has  with  most  \ 
individuals  been  the  first  step  in  the  attain-  i 
ment  of  musical  taste  ;  and  a  perception  of ! 
the  pleasure  of  harmony  has  been  a  slow  and  j 
iiradual  acquirement.  In  a  few  instances,  | 
however,  where  an  extraordinary  ear  for  ; 
music  has  been  early  manifested,  the  power 
of  discriminating  harmony  has  so  rapidly  fol- 
lowed a  taste  for  melody,  as  almost  to  have 
appeared  coeval  with  it.  This  was  remark- 
ably the  case  with  Mozart,  of  whom  we  have 
already  given  .some  notice  ;  and  not  less  so  in 
that  of  a  gentleman  of  our  own  country,  now 
living,  whose  early  history,  distinguished  by 
a  wonderful  prematurity  of  musical  taste  and 
.skill,  has  fortunately  been  preserved  by  Dr. 
Burney.  At  the  age  of  only  eighteen  months, 
blaster  Crotch  showed  a  decided  preference 
for  the  pleasure  of  music,  by  deserting  his 
playthings,  and  even  his  food,  to  listen  to  it  ; 
and  when  only  two  years  old,  and  unable  to 
.speak,  in  order  to  induce  his  father  to  play 
his  favourite  tunes,  the  child  would  touch  the 
key  note  on  the  organ ;  or  if  that  was  not 
enough,  he  would  play  two  or  three  of  the 
first  notes  of  the  air.  At  the  age  of  two  years 
and  three  weeks,  he  had  taught  himself  to  play 
the  first  part  of  Gm^  snz'c  the  King  on  the 
organ.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  made 
himself  master  of  the  treble  and  the  second 
part  ;  and  the  day  after  attempted  the  bass, 
which  he  performed  correctly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  note.  In  about  two  months 
after  this  period,  he  was  able  to  play  several 
passages  from  voluntaries,  which  had  only 
iieen  once  performed  in  his  hearing  by  the 
organist  of  the  Cathedral  at  Norwich.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  capable  of  making  a 
bass  to  any  melody  which  he  had  recently 
caught  by  his  ear.  At  the  age  of  only  two 
years  and  a  half,  he  was  able  to  distinguish 
at  a  distance,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  instni- 
ment,  any  note  that  was  struck  upon  it, 
within  half  a  note  ;  which  Dr.  l^irney  ob- 
serves is  beyond  the  power  of  many  old  and 
.skilful  performers.  Anotlier  wonderful  pre- 
mature attainment,  was  his  being  able  to 
transpo.se  into  the  most  e.xtraneous  and  difli- 
culi  keys  whatever  he  pleased,  and  to  con- 
trive an  extemporary  bass  to  easy  melodies, 


when  performed  by  another  person  on  ths 
same  instrument.  From  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent he  has  continued  to  advance  in  reputa- 
tion, and  is  now,  we  believe,  considered  as 
the  most  scientific  musician  that  Great  Britain 
can  boast. 


Lord  M— II. 

When  the  present  heir  of  the  noble  house 
of  Wentwoith  was  a  boy,  he  generally  spent 
the  whole  of  his  allowance  of  pocket-money 
as  rapidly  as  most  boys  do,  but  happily  in  a 
very  different  manner.  One  day  he  asked  a 
confidential  servant  of  the  family  for  a  loan 
of  money :  this  the  man  evaded,  until  he 
could  get  the  consent  of  the  noble  earl,  his 
father,  deeming  it  highly  improper  to  advance 
the  money  without  his  knowledge.  When 
iEarl  F.  was  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance, he  questioned  the  servant  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  son  spent  the  very  liberal 
sum  that  was  allowed  him  ;  and  not  being  able 
to  get  a  salisfactorj'  answer,  authorized  him 
to  lend  his  son  the  money,  on  condition  that 
he  was  informed  what  was  done  with  it. 
When  the  young  lord  heard  the  terms  on 
which  the  servant  offered  to  lend  him  the 
money,  he  was  very  reluctant  to  acquiesce  in 
the  conditions  ;  but  no  .sooner  was  he  put  in 
possession  of  it,  than  he  hastened  to  a  mercer, 
and  laid  out  the  whole  sura  in  blankets  and 
flannels,  which  were  distributed  to  several 
poor  women,  whom  his  lordship  said  he  had 
obser\'ed  almost  naked  abroad,  and  without 
any  covering  at  home,  during  the  most  incle- 
ment season  of  the  year.  It  was  then  a.scer- 
tained  by  the  ser\'ant,  that  this  had  been  the 
way  in  which  his  lordship  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his  pocket-money ;  and 
when  his  father  heard  of  it,  the  means  of  his 
.son  to  do  good  were  no  longer  limited  to  the 
restrictions  of  a  boy's  pocket-money. 


Zerah  Colburn. 

In  i8i7,  the  attention  of  the  philo.sophical 
world  was  attracted  by  the  most  singular 
phenomenon  in  the  historj-  of  the  human  mind, 
that  perhaps  ever  existed.  1 1  was  the  case  of 
a  child  under  eight  years  of  age,  who,  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic,  or  even  the  use  and  power  of 
the  Arabic  numerals,  and  without  giving  any 
particular  attention  to  the  subject,  possessed,^ 
as  if  by  intuition,  the  singular  faculty  of 
solving  a  great  variety  of  arithmetical  ques- 
tions by  the  mere  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
without  the  usual  assistance  of  any  visible 
symbol  or  contrivance. 

The  name  of  the  child  was  Zerah  Colburn, 
who  was  born  at  Cabut,  Vermont,  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  ist  of  September,  1S04. 
In  August,  iSio,  although  at  that  time  not  six 
years  of  age,  he  first  began  to  show  thos- 
wonderful  powers  of  calculation,  which  ha\e 
since  so  much  astonished  evcr>'  person  who 
has  witnessed  them.  The  discovery  was  made 
by  accident.     His  father,  who  had  not  given 
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him  any  other  instruction  than  such  as  was  to 
be  obtained  at  a  small  school  established  in 
that  unfrequented  and  remote  part  of  the 
country,  (and  which  did  not  include  either 
writing  or  arithmetic,}  was  much  surprised 
one  day  to  hear  him  repeating  the  products  of 
several  numbers.  Struck  with  amazement  at 
this  circumstance,  he  proposed  a  variety  of 
arithmetical  questions  to  him,  all  of  which  the 
child  solved  with  remarkable  facility  and  cor- 
rectness. The  news  of  this_  infant  prodigy' 
soon  circulated  throughout  the'neighbourhood, 
and  persons  came  from  distant  parts  to  wit- 
ness so  singular  a  circumstance.  The  father, 
encouraged  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
who  came  to  see  him,  was  induced  to  under- 
take the  tour  of  the  United  States  with  his 
child  :  and  afterwards  to  bring  him  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  exhibited  his  astonishing 
powers  before  thousands  in  the  metropolis. 
It  was  correctly  true  as  stated  of  him,  that  he 
would  not  only  determine,  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  despatch,  the  e.xact  number  of 
minutes  or  seconds  contained  in  any  given 
period  of  time,  but  would  also  solve  any  other 
question  of  a  similar  kind.  He  would  tell  the 
exact  product  arising  from  the  multiplication 
of  any  number,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or 
four  figures,  by  any  other  number,  consisting 
of  an  equal  number  of  figures  :  or  any  number 
consisting  of  si.x  or  seven  places  of  figures 
being  proposed,  he  would  determine  with 
equal  expedition  and  ease  all  the  factors  of 
which  it  is  composed.  This  singular  faculty 
consequently  extended  not  only  to  the  raising 
of  powers,  but  also  to  the  extraction  of  square 
and  cube  roots  of  the  number  proposed : 
and  likewise  to  the  means  of  determining 
whether  it  be  a  prime  number  'a  number  in- 
capable of  division  by  any  other  number',  for 
which  case  there  does  not  exist  at  present  any 
general  rule  amongst  mathematicians. 

On  one  occasion,  this  child  undertook,  and 
completely  succeeded  in  raising  the  number  8 
progressively  up  to  thesixteenth  power  ;  and  in 
naming  the  last  result,  viz.  281,474.976,710,656, 
he  was  right  in  everj-  figure.  He  was  then 
tried  as  to  other  numbers,  consisting  of  one 
figure  :  all  of  which  he  raised  'by  actual  multi- 
plication, and  not  by  memon.')  as  high  as  the 
tenth  power,  with  so  much  facility  and  des- 
patch, that  the  person  appointed  to  take  down 
the  results  was  obliged  to  enjoin  him  not  to 
be  .so  rapid.  He  was  asked  the  square  root  of 
106,929 ;  and  before  the  number  could  be 
written  down,  he  immediately  answered,  327. 
He  was  then  required  to  name  the  cube  root 
of  268,336,125  ;  and  with  equal  facility  and 
promptitude  he  replied,  645.  One  of  the 
party  requested  him  to  name  the  factors  which 
produced  the  number  247,483,  which  he  im- 
mediately did,  by  mentioning  941,  and  236, 
which  arc  the  only  two  numbers  that  will  pro- 
duce it.  Another  gentleman  proposed  171,393, 
and  he  almost  instantly  named  the  only 
factors  that  would  produce  it.  He  was  then 
asked  to  give  the  factors  of  36,083  :  but  he 
immediately  replied  that  it  had  none  ;  which 
in  fact  was  the  case,  as  it  is  a  prime  number. 
One  gentleman  asked  him  how  many  minutes 


there  were  in  forty-eight  years  ;  and  before 
the  question  could  be  written  down,  he  an- 
.swered  it  correctly,  and  instantly  added  the 
number  of  seconds  contained  in  the  same 
period. 

No  information  could  be  gained  from  the 
child  of  the  method  by  which  Tie  effected  such 
astonishing  results,  although  it  appeared  evi- 
dent that  he  operated  by  certain  rules  known 
only  to  himself. 

Turkish  Boy. 

During  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Aus- 
tria in  1783,  a  Turkish  man  and  boy  loading 
a  waggon  with  hay  were  surprised  by  a 
foraging  party  of  Austrians.  The  boy,  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  defended  himself  with 
great  bravery  on  the  top  of  the  waggon  \\ith 
two  pistols  ;  when  his  powder  and  ball  were 
expended,  he  still  made  a  noble  resist- 
ance with  a  scythe,  and  wounded  two  huzzari 
very  dangerously.  At  this  moment  the  horses 
took  fright,  the  waggon  was  overturned,  and 
the  man  and  boy  much  injured.  Both  of 
them  had  their  legs  fractured,  which,  when 
examined  by  a  surgeon,  made  the  man  shed 
tears  with  pain  ;  but  the  boy  bore  all  with  the 
fortitude  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and  reproached 
his  companion  for  betraying  his  sufferings 
before  the  '  Christian  dogs,'  as  they  called  the 
Austrians. 


George  Staunton. 

When  George,  the  son  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  was  at  the  age  of  twelve,  page  to 
the  Embassy  to  China,  he  was  much  noticed 
by  the  old  Emperor  of  that  country  for  his 
knowlege  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  was 
presented  by  him  with  a  yellow  .silken  purse, 
a  mark  of  great  distinction.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Lion 
with  his  father,  Sir  George,  who  imagining 
that  a  French  man-of-war  was  going  to  en- 
gage them,  desired  his  son  in  Latin  (the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  then  always  talked 
together)  to  go  down  below  deck.  Mi  Pater 
nunquam  ie  dcscram—'  My  father,  I  will 
never  forsake  you,'  was  the  spirited  and 
affectionate  reply. 


Drummer  Boys. 


fn  the  war  with  France  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  an  English  drummer,  not  more 
than  fiiteen  years  of  age,  having  wandered 
from  his  camp  too  near  the  French  lines,  was 
seized  and  brought  before  the  French  com- 
mander. On  being  asked  who  he  was  by  the 
general,  he  answered,  'A  drummer  in  the 
English  service.'  This  not  gaining  credit,  a 
drum  was  sent  for,  and  he  was  desired  to  beat 
a  couple  of  marches,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  The  Frenchman's  suspicion  being, 
hov/ever,  not  quite  removed,  he  desired  the 
drummer  to  beat  a  retreat.  'A  retreat,  sir?' 
replied  the  youthful  Briton  ;  '  I  don't  know 
what  that  is.'  This  answer  so  pleased  the 
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French  ofificcr,  that  he  dismissed  tlic  drum- 
mer, and  wrote  to  his  general,  commending 
his  spirited  behaviour. 

Louis  Pajot,  a  drummer  in  a  French  b.it- 
talion  of  vohinteers,  was  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  in  some  of  the  hottest  aftairs 
between  the  French  army  of  the  North,  and 
the  Allies,  in  1792  and  1793,  especially  in  that 
before  Valenciennes  ;  out  of  twenty  drum- 
mers who  beat  the  charge  on  the  latter  oc- 
casion, nineteen  were  killed ;  Pajot  alone 
.survived,  but  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  continued  beating 
the  charge  till  the  enemy  were  routed,  which 
was  not  till  about  four  hours  after  he  had 
been  wounded. 


Lewis  Ferrara. 

The  individual  to  whom  mathematicians 
arc  indebted  for  the  biquadratic  mode  of 
analysis,  was  a  boy  at  school  when  he  made 
this  important  discovery.  Lewis  Ferrara, 
born  at  Bologne  about  the  year  1520,  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Cardan,  who  having 
had  a  problem  given  him  for  solution,  gave  it 
to  his  pupil  as  something  to  exercise  his  in- 
genuity. The  boy  in  searching  after  the 
solution,  discovered  the  biquadratic  method, 
the  announcement  of  which  equally  sur- 
prised and  delighted  his  master.  Cardan 
published  the  method,  and  assigned  the  in- 
vention to  its  real  author  ;  and  but  for  this 
liberal  conduct  of  the  ma-ster,  the  pupil  might 
have  been  unknown  to  posterity.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in 
arithmetic,  and  was  equal  to  the  ta.sk  of  dis- 
puting with  the  most  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians of  his  age.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Bologne, 
where  he  died  in  1565. 


Fenelon's  Pupil. 

History  represents  the  Duke  of  P.urgundy 
as  displaying  in  infancy  all  the  symptoms  nf 
a  perverse  nature.  Invincible  obstinacy,  a 
revolting  pride,  irascible  propensities,  and 
the  most  violent  passions,  are  described  as 
its  odious  features;  joined,  however,  with  a 
great  c.ipacity  for  acquiring  all  kinds  of 
knowledge.  '  He  was  born  terrible,'  says 
St.  Simon ;  '  his  behaviour  made  all  who 
beheld  him  tremble."  .Such  was  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  when  committed  to  the  tuition  of 
the  celebrated  Fenc'lon.  By  various  means 
happily  combined,  by  a  continued  series  of 
appropriate  and  pertinent  obser\'ations,  by 
gentleness  and  by  unremitting  attention,  the 
preceptor  at  length  succeeded  in  cradually 
breaking  the  violent  character  of  his  pupil, 
and  rendering  him  equally  eminent  for  worth 
and  for  learning.  At  the  age  of  ten,  we  are 
told  that  the  prince  wrote  Latin  with  ele- 
g.ince,  and  translated  the  most  difficult 
authors  with  an  exactness  and  felicity  which 
surprised  the  best  judges.  He  was  per- 
fectly master  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid  ;  and  was  sensible  of  the 


beauty  of  Cicero's  Orations.  At  eleven,  he 
read  Livy  throughout,  and  began  a  transla- 
tion of  Tacitus,  which  he  afterwards  finished. 
The  Abbi^  Fleury  attesting  these  facts,  says, 
that  his  mind  w-as  of  the  first  order,  and  that 
he  was  not  contented  with  superficial  know- 
ledge, but  sought  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom 
of  everything.  Great  pains  were  also  taken 
with  regard  to  his  religious  education  ;  and 
one  of  the  biographers  of  Fenelon  closes  the 
relation  of  vaiious  circumstances  that  respect 
the  attainments  of  this  young  prince,  by 
asking,  '  What  must  we  think  of  instructors, 
who  were  able  to  store  the  mind  of  a  youth 
of  fourteen  with  all  that  is  essential  in  re- 
ligion, whether  we  regard  its  doctrines  or  its 
history ;  with  all  that  most  enchants  in 
iftythologj',  and  which  supplies  the  principal 
subjects  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and 
with  all  the  leading  facts  of  ancient  and 
modern  history?'  'It  was  not  easy,'  .says 
Fleury,  '  to  find  in  the  whole  kingdom  not 
merely  a  gentleman,  but  any  man  better  in- 
formed than  the  prince.' 


Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
Nephew. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  so  very  fond  of 
children,  that  the  youngprinces,  his  nephews, 
had  always  access  to  him.  One  day,  writing 
in  his  cabinet,  where  the  eldest  of  them  was 
playing  with  a  ball,  it  happened  to  fall  on  the 
table  ;  the  king  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and 
wrote  on  ;  presently  after,  the  ball  again  fell 
on  the  table  ;  he  threw  it  away  once  more, 
and  cast  a  serious  look  on  the  young  child, 
who  promised  to  be  more  careful,  and  con- 
tinued his  play.  At  last,  the  ball  unfortu- 
nately fell  on  the  ver>'  paper  on  which  the 
king  w.as  writing,  who  being  a  little  out  of 
humour,  put  the  ball  in  his  pocket.  The 
little  prince  humbly  begged  pardon,  and  en- 
treated to  have  his  ball  again,  which  was  re- 
fused. He  continued  some  time  praying  fur 
it  in  a  very  piteous  manner,  but  all  in  vain. 
At  la.st,  grown  tired  of  asking,  he  placed  him- 
self before  his  majesty,  put  his  little  hand  to 
his  side,  and  said,  with  a  menacing  look  and 
tone,  '  Do  you  choose,  sire,  to  restore  the 
ball  or  not?'  The  king  smiled,  took  the  ball 
from  his  pocket,  and  gave  it  to  the  prince, 
with  these  words  :  '  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow  ; 
Silesia  will  never  he  retaken  whilst  thou  art 
alive.' 

Sir  Edmund  Saunders. 

This  judge,  who  wlls  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  rose  from  the  lowest  origin. 
Roger  North,  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper  North, 
who  personally  knew  him,  says,  '  His 
character  and  his  beginning  were  equally 
strange.  He  was  at  first  no  better  than  a 
beggar  boy,  if  not  a  parish  foundling,  without 
known  parents  or  relations.  He  had  found  a 
way  to  live  by  obsequiousness  ,in  Clement's 
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inn,  as  I  remember),  and  courting  the 
attorney's  clerks  for  scraps.  The  extraordi- 
nary obedience  and  diligence  of  the  boy, 
made  the  society  wiUinj;  to  do  him  good. 
He  appeared  very  ambitious  to  learn  to  write  ; 
and  one  of  the  attorneys  got  a  board  knocked 
tip  at  the  window,  on  the  top  of  A  staircase  ; 
and  that  was  Iiis  desk,  where  he  sat  and 
wrote  after  copies  of  court  and  other  hands 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so 
expert  a  writer,  that  he  took  in  business,  and 
made  some  pence  by  hackney  writing  ;  and 
thus  by  degrees  he  pushed  his  faculties  and 
fell  to  form,  and  by  books  that  were  lent 
him,  became  an  exquisite  entering  clerk ; 
and  by  the  .same  course  of  improvement  of 
himself,  an  able  counsel  first  in  special  plead- 
ing, then  at  large  ;  and  after  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  had  practice  in  the  King's  Bench 
Court  equal  to  any  there.'  North  adds,  '  As 
to  his  ordinary-  dealing,  he  was  honest  as  the 
driven  snow  was  white.  As  for  his  parts, 
none  had  them  more  lively  than  he  ;  and 
while  he  sat  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  he 
gave  the  rule  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  lawyers.' 

John  Ludwig. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  John 
Ludwig,  the  Sa.xon  peasant,  was  dismissed 
from  school  when  he  was  a  child,  after  four 
years  ineffectual  struggle  to  teach  him  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic.  He  spent 
several  subsequent  years  in  common  country 
labour  ;  but  at  length  an  accidental  circum- 
stance roused  his  ambition,  and  he  became 
e.xpert  in  all  the  common  rules,  and  mastered 
vulgar  fractions  by  the  help  of  an  old  school 
book,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  He 
afterwards  taught  himself  geometry,  and 
raised  himself,  by  the  force  of  his  abilities 
and  perseverance,  from  obscurity  to  fame. 


Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
American  Girl. 

The  following  interesting  account  appeared 
in  an  American  paper  of  the  year  1817  : — 

I  heard  a  benevolent  lady  mention  the 
name  of  Julia  Brace,  a  girl  about  eleven  years 
old,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Hartford,  who  is 
afflicted  with  the  triple  calamity  of  blindness, 
deafness,  and  dumbness,  having  lost  the  senses 
of  sight  and  hearing  by  the  violence  of  a 
typhus  fever,  at  the  age  of  four  years.  On 
visiting  her,  I  learned  the  following  facts  and 
little  anecdotes,  which  I  relate  for  your 
amusement. 

Her  form  and  features  are  regular  and  well- 
proportioned.  Her  temper  is  mild  and  affec- 
tionate. She  is  much  attached  to  her  infant 
sister  ;  often  passes  her  hand  over  the  raouth 
and  eyes  of  the  child,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  cr>-ing,  and  soothes  its  little  dis- 
tresses with  all  the  assiduity  and  .success  of  a 
talkative  or  musical  nurse.  All  objects  which 
she  can  readily  handle  she  applies  to  her  lips, 


and  rarely  fails  in  determining  their  c'haractef. 
If  anything  is  too  large  for  examination  in 
this  way,  she  makes  her  fingers  the  inter- 
preters of  the  texture  and  properties,  and  is 
.seldom  mistaken.  She  will  beat  apples  or 
other  fruit  from  the  tree,  and  select  the  best 
with  as  much  judgment  as  if  she  possessed  the 
faculty  of  sight.  She  often  wanders  in  the 
field  and  gathers  flowers,  to  which  she  is 
directed  by  the  pleasantness  of  their  odour. 
Her  sense  of  smelling  is  remarkably  exqui- 
site, and  appears  to  be  an  assistant  guide  with 
her  fingers  and  lips. 

A  gentleman  one  day  gave  her  a  small  fan. 
She  inq\ured  of  her  lips  what  it  was,  and  on 
being  informed,  returned  it  to  tlie  gentleman's 
pocket.  The  mother  observed  that  Julia 
already  possessed  one  fan  ;  .she  probably 
thought  that  another  would  be  superfluous. 
The  gentleman  gave  the  same  fan  to  a  neigh- 
bouring girl,  whom  Julia  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting.  She  went  a  few  days  after  to  visit 
her  companion,  whose  toys  she  passed  under 
the  review  of  her  fingers  and  lips,  and  am.ong 
other  things  the  fan,  the  identity  of  which  she 
instantly  discovered,  and  again  restored  to  the 
pocket  of  the  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be 
present. 

She  feels  and  admires  mantlepiece  orn2" 
ments,  and  never  breaks  nor  injures  the  most 
brittle  furniture,  even  in  a  strange  room. 

A  gentleman  once  made  several  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  of  satisfying  himself 
whether  she  really  had  the  discernment  which 
she  was  reported  to  possess.  Among  other 
arts  for  effecting  his  object,  he  pretended  to 
carry  away  her  infant  sister.  She  imme- 
diately detected  the  cheat,  by  ascertaining 
that  his  umbrella  remained  on  the  table.  She 
then  went  out  of  the  door,  and  picked  the 
head  of  a  large  thistle  in  full  bloom,  brought 
it  in,  smelling  it  as  she  came,  and  ofiered  it  to 
the  gentleman,  apparently  as  a  nosegay. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  :  but  instead  of 
giving  it,  she  archly  pricked  his  hand,  by 
way  of  retort  for  his  freedom  in  testing  her 
sagacity. 


Sir  William  Jones. 

Sir  William  Jones  having  lost  his  father 
when  he  was  three  years  old,  the  caie  of  his 
education  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who 
appears  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  to 
direct  and  superintend  it,  more  particularly  in 
his  infant  years.  In  consequence  of  her  atten- 
tion, he  was  in  his  fourth  year  able  to  read 
distinctly  and  rapidly  any  English  book  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  of  his  memory 
(which  afterwards  became  so  retentive)  she 
caused  him  to  learn  and  repeat  .some  of  the 
most  popular  speeches  in  Shakspeare  and  the 
best  of  Gay's  Fables.  In  the  close  of  his 
seventh  year  he  was  placed  at  Harrow  School, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  until  having 
fractured  his  thigh  bone,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  home.  After  an  absence  of  twelve 
months,  young  Jones  returned  to  school ;  and 
although'his  cla.ssical  studies  had  been  inter- 
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rtipted,  he  was  placed  in  the  class  to  which  he 
would  have  auained  if  no  interruption  had 
occurred.  In  his  twelfth  year  lie  was  removed 
to  the  upper  school.  At  this  time  a  circum- 
stance occurred  which  afforded  signal  evidence 
of  the  strength  and  tenaciousness  of  his 
memorj'.  His  schoolfellows  proposed  to 
amuse  themselves  with  the  representation  of  a 
play  ;  and,  at  his  recommendation-,  the  Tem- 
pest was  selected  ;  but  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure a  copy,  he  furnished  them  with  it  from 
his  meniuiy  ;  and  in  the  exhibition  he  per- 
formed the  part  of  Prospcro.  ,  As  he  advanced 
in  the  school,  his  diligence  increased,  and  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  Greek  language. 
At  this  time  he  translated  into  English  verse 
several  of  the  epistles  of  Ovid,  and  all  the 
pastorals  of  Virgil  ;  and  he  composed  a 
dramatic  piece  on  the  story  of  Aleleager, 
which  he  denominated  a  tragedy  ;  and  which 
during  the  vacation  was  acted  by  some  of  his 
most  intimate  schoolfellows,  the  part  of  the 
hero  being  performed  by  himself.  At  school 
he  wrote  the  exercises  of  many  boys  in  the 
two  superior  classes,  and  those  in  his  own 
class  were  happy  to  become  his  pupils.  At 
Harrow  he  invented  a  political  play,  in  which 
Dr.  Beniiet.  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Parr,  then  at  Harrow  School,  were 
his  principal  associates.  They  divided  the 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow  accord- 
ing to  a  map  of  Greece,  into  states  and  king- 
doms ;  each  fi.xed  upon  one  as  his  dominiort, 
and  assumed  an  ancient  name.  Some  of  their 
schoolfellows  consented  to  be  styled  Barba- 
rians, who  were  to  invade  their  territories  and 
attack  their  hillocks,  which  were  denominated 
fortresses.  The  chiefs  vigorously  defended 
their  respective  domains  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  enemy  ;  and  in  these  imitative 
wars,  the  young  statesmen  held  councils,  made 
vehement  harangues,  and  composed  memo- 
rials, all  doubtless  vcrj'  boyish,  but  calculated 
to  fill  their  minds  with  ideas  of  legislation  and 
civil  government.  In  these  unusual  amu.se- 
inents  Jones  was  ever  the  leader.  His  repu- 
tation was  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  so 
c.\tensive  that  he  was  often  flattered  by  the 
inquiries  of  strangers  under  the  title  of  the 
^xat  scholar. 


Admiral  Campbell. 

Admiral  Campbell,  who  died  in  the  year 
1790,  was  when  a  boy  bound  apprentice  to  the 
master  of  a  Scotch  coasting  vessel  ;  and  while 
in  this  service  the  vessel  was  boarded  by  a 
Icing's  officer,  then  on  the  impress  service, 
who,  as  usual,  took  out  every  person  except 
the  master  and  his  apprentice. 

Among  those  who  were  taken  was  the  mate 
of  the  vessel,  who  happened  to  have  a  wife 
and  family  ;  in  consequence,  his  distress  was 
.so  great  that  he  wept  like  a  child.  The  man's 
.situation  affected  young  Campbell  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  entreated  the  officer  to  take 
him  instead  of  the  mate.  '  Aye,  my  lad,  that 
1  will!'  exclaimed  the  king's  officer,  'for  I 
would  much  rather  have  a  boy  of  spirit  than  a 


blubbering  mtin.  Come  along.  On  this 
circumstance  being  related  to  the  commander 
of  the  king's  ship,  on  board  v.hich  young 
Campbell  was  put,  it  pleased  him  so  much 
that  he  put  him  on  the  quarter-deck  imme- 
diately. From  that  time  his  promotion  was 
rapid,  and  he  became  Vice-Admlral  of  the 
Red  Squadron. 


Goldoni, 

The  Italian  dramatist  Goldoni,  gave  early 
indications  of  his  humorous  character,  as  well 
as  his  invincible  propensity  to  those  studies 
which  have  rendered  his  name  so  celebrated. 
His  father  perceiving  that  the  darling  amuse- 
ment of  his  son  was  dramatic  performances, 
had  a  small  theatre  erected  in  his  own  house, 
in  which  Goldoni,  while  yet  an  infant,  amused 
himself,  with  three  or  four  of  his  companions, 
by  acting  comedies.  Before  he  was  sent  to 
school,  his  genius  prompted  him  to  become 
an  author.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  of 
his  age,  ere  he  had  scarcely  learned  to  read 
correctly,  all  his  time  was  devoted  to  perusing 
comic  writers,  among  whom  was  Cicognini,  a 
Florentiilfe  little  known  in  the  dramatic  world. 
After  having  well  studied  these,  he  ventured 
to  sketch  out  the  plan  of  a  comedy,  which 
needed  more  than  one  eye-witness  of  great 
probity,  to  verify  its  being  the  production  of 
a  child.  He  afterwards  ran  away  from  school 
with  a  company  of  players,  and  though  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  he  quitted  it  for  the  profes- 
sion of  an  actor  and  a  dramatic  writer  ;  and 
so  numerous  were  his  productions,  that  they 
extended  to  no  less  than  thirty-one  octavo 
volumes ! 
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The  Elgin  Family. 

Lord  Kuimes  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of 
two  boys,  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who 
were  permitted  by  their  father  to  associate 
with  the  poor  boys  in  the  neighbourhood. 
One  day  the  earl's  sons  being  called  to  dinner, 
a  lad  who  was  playing  with  them  said  that  he 
would  wait  till  they  returned.  '  There  is  no 
dinner  for  me  at  home,'  said  the  poor  boy. 
'  Come  with  us,  then,'  said  the  earl's  sons. 
The  boy  refused,  and  when  they  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  money  to  buy  dinner,  he  answered, 
'  No  !'  When  the  young  gentlemen  got  home, 
the  eldest  of  them  said  to  his  father,  '  Papa, 
what  was  the  price  of  the  silver  buckles  you 
gave  me?'  '  Five  shillings,'  was  the  reply. 
'  Let  ine  have  the  money,  and  I'll  give  you 
the  buckles  .again.'  It  was  done  accordingly  ; 
.and  the  earl  inquiring  privately,  found  that 
the  money  was  given  to  the  lad  who  had  no 
dinner. 


George  Bidder. 

The  American  boy  Zerah  Colburn,  whose 
astonishing  talents  at  calculation  we  have 
already  noticed,  appears  to  have  been  since 
surpassed   by  George   Bidder,   the  son  of  a 
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labouring  peasant  in  Devonshire.  Bidder 
began  to  exhibit  his  astonishing  powers  ai  an 
early  age  ;  and  when  not  more  than  twelve, 
the  following  qnestion  was  proposed  to  him  at 
ihe  Stock  E.\change,  which  he  answered  in 
the  sliort  space  of  <'«<•  miunic. 

If  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  vibrates  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  inches  and  three  quarters  in  a 
second  of  time,  how  many  inches  will  It  vi- 
brate in  the  course  of  seven  years,  fourteen 
days,  two  hours,  one  minute,  and  fifty-six 
seconds,  each  year  of  three  hundred  and 
si.\ty-five  days,  fi%'e  hours,  forty-eight  minutes, 
and  fifty-five  .seconds?  Answer:  two  thou- 
sand, one  hundred,  and  si.\ty-five  millions,  si.x 
hundred  and  twenty-five  t'lousand,  seven 
hundred  and  forty-four  inches,  and  three 
([uarters.  In  miles,  thirty-four  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  miles,  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  yards,  two  feet,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch. 


Calculating  Girl. 

In  the  spring  of  1S19,  a  little  girl  about 
eleven  year.s  old  appeared  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
_change,  and  made  some  very  extraordinarj' 
calculations.  Several  gentlemen  asked  her 
some  intricate  questions,  and  while  they  were 
calculating  it,  she  gave  a  correct  answer.  She 
vas  asked  to  multiply  525,600  by  250  ;  which 
she  answered  in  one  minute,  131,400,000.  A 
second  question  was,  how  many  minutes  there 
are  in  forty-two  years?  Answer,  22,075,200.  She 
was  next  desired  to  multiply  525,000  by  450  ; 
an.swer,  236,250,000.  Several  other  questions 
equally  difficult  were  put,  all  of  which  she 
answered  very  correctly.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  girl  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
She  .stated  herself  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
weaver,  living  in  Mile-End  New  Town,  of 
the  name  of  Heywood. 


The  Philosopher  Outdone. 

A  learned  philosopher  being  very  busy  in 
his  study,  a  little  girl  came  to  ask  him  for 
some  fire.  '  But,'  says  the  doctor,  '  you  have 
nothing  to  take  it  in  ;'  and  as  he  was  going  to 
fetch  something  for  that  purpose,  the  little 
girl  stooped  down  at  the  fire-place,  and  taking 
some  cold  a.shes  in  one  hand,  she  put  live 
embers  on  them  with  the  other.  The  as- 
tonished doctor  threw  down  his  books,  saying, 
'  With  all  my  learnirig,  I  should  never  have 
found  out  that  expedient.' 


Teaching  a  Cow. 

A  gentleman  riding  neai  hi.s  own  house  in 
Ireland,  saw  a  cow's  head  and  fore-feet  appear 
at  the  top  of  a  ditch,  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge  on  the  road  side  ;  he  heard  a  voice  al- 
ternately threatening  and  encouraging  the 
cow  ;  he  was  induced  to  ride  up  clo.se  to  the 
scene  of  action,  when  he  saw  a  boy's  head 
appear  behind  the  cow.  '  My  good  boy,' 
-aid  he,  'that's  a  fine  cow.'    'Och,  th.3^  r-hc 


is,'  replied  the  boy,  'and  I  am  taching  her 
how  to  get  her  own  living,  plase  your  honour.' 
The  gentleman  did  not  precisely  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  expression,'  and  had  he 
directly  asked  for  an  explanation,  would 
probably  have  died  in  ignorance  ;  but  the  boy. 
proud  of  his  cow,  encouraged  an  exhibition  of 
her  talents  :  she  was  made  to  jump  across  the 
ditch  several  times,  and  this  adroitness  in 
breaking  through  fences  was  termed  '  getting 
her  own  living.'  Thus,  as  soon  as  a  cow's 
education  is  finished,  she  may  be  .sent  loose 
into  the  world  to  provide  for  herself:  turned 
to  graze  in  the  poorest  p.asture,  she  will  be 
able  and  willing  to  live  upon  the  fat  of  the 
land. 


Ferguson. 

This  eminent  practical  philosopher  and 
astronomer  was  born  in  a  humble  station  at 
Keith,  a  small  village  in  Scotland,  in  the  year 
1710.  He  learned  to  read  by  merely  listening 
to  the  instructions  which  his  father  communi- 
cated to  an  elder  brother.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  for  about  three  months  to  the  grammar 
school  at  Keith  ;  and  this  was  all  the  scholastic 
education  he  ever  received.  His  taste  for 
mechanics  appeared  when  he  was  only  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age  ;  by  means  of  a 
turning  lathe  and  a  knife,  he  constructed 
rnachines,  that  served  to  illustrate  the  proper- 
ties of  the  lever,  the  wheel,  and  the  axle.  Of 
these  machines,  and  the  mode  of  their  appli- 
cation, he  made  rough  drawings  with  a  pen, 
and  wrote  a  brief  description  of  them.  Un- 
able to  subsist  without  some  employment,  he 
was  placed  with  a  neighbouring  farmer,  and 
occupied  for  some  years  in  the  care  of  his 
sheep.  In  this  situation  he  commenced  the 
study  of  a.stronomy,  devoting  a  great  part  of 
the  night  to  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  : 
while  he  amused  himself  in  the  day  time  with 
making  models  of  spinning  wheels,  and  other 
machines  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
.serving.  By  another  farmer,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  was  afterwards  engaged,  he  was 
much  encouraged  in  his  astronomical  studies, 
and  enabled  by  the  assistance  that  was  afforded 
him  m  his  necessary  labour,  to  reserve  part  of 
the  day  for  making  fair  copies  of  the  obser- 
vations which  he  roughly  sketched  out  at 
night.  In  making  these  observations,  he  lay 
down  on  his  back,  with  a  blanket  about  him, 
and  by  means  of  a  thread  strung  with  small 
beads,  and  stretched  at  arm's  length  between 
his  eye  and  the  star.s,  he  marked  their  posi- 
tions and  distances.  The  master  who  thus 
kindly  favoured  his  search  after  knowledge, 
recommended  him  to  some  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen, one  of  whom  took  him  into  his  house, 
where  he  was  instructed  by  the  butler  in 
decimal  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  elements 
of  geometry  !  Being  afterwards  deprived  of 
the  assistance  of  this  preceptor,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  information  derived  from  Gordon's  '  Geo- 
graphical Grammar, 'he  constructed  a  globe  of 
wood,  covered  it  with  paper,  and  delineated 
upon  it  a  map  of  the  world  ;  he  also  added 
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the  meridian  ring,  and  horizon,  which  he 
graduated ;  and  by  means  of  this  instrument, 
whicli  was  the  first  he  had  ever  seen,  he 
came  to  solve  all  the  problems  in  Gordon. 
His  father's  contracted  circumstances  obliged 
him  again  to  seek  employment ;  but  the  ser- 
vice into  which  he  entered  was  so  laborious, 
as  to  affect  his  health.  For  his  amusement 
in  this  enfeebled  stale,  he  made  a  wooden 
clock,  and  also  a  watch,  after  having  once 
seen  the  inside  of  such  a  piece  of  mechanism. 
His  ingenuity  obtamed  for  him  new  friends, 
and  employment  suited  to  his  taste,  which 
was  that  of  cleaning  clocks,  and  drawing  pat- 
terns for  ladies'  needlework  ;  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  not  only  to  supply  his  own  wants, 
but  to  assist  his  father.  Having  improved  in 
the  art  of  drawing,  he  was  induced  to  draw- 
portraits  from  the  life  with  Indian  ink  on  vel- 
lum. This  art,  which  he  practised  with 
facility,  afforded  him  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence for  several  years,  and  allowed  him  leisure 
for  pursuing  those  favourite  studies,  which 
ultimately  raised  him  into  eminence. 


Lord  Francis  Villiers. 

This  gallant  youth,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  was  assassinated  by  Felton, 
look  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  and 
served  under  the  Earl  of  Holland.  The  king's 
troops  were  defeated,  and  Lord  Francis,  then 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  disdaining  to  accept 
<iuarter  from  the  rebels,  placed  his  back 
against  a  tree,  and  in  this  position  defended 
himself  with  great  valour,  until  cut  to  pieces 
by  overpowering  numbers. 


Haller. 

This  great  physiologist  was  in  his  youth 
more  addicted  to  the  muses,  than  to  those 
graver  studies  which  illustrated  his  riper  years. 
At  ten,  he  wrote  a  satire  against  his  preceptor, 
who  had  been  selected  for  the  office  on  account 
of  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
was  a  severe  task-master.  He  remained 
under  this  tutor  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
when  his  father  died.  The  famdy  were  left 
in  narrow  circumstances ;  the  tutor  was  dis- 
missed, and  young  Haller  sent-  to  a  boarding- 
school.  One  of  his  comrades,  whose  father 
was  a  physician  at  Bienne,  invited  Haller  to 
accompany  him  home  for  the  holidays.  Here 
he  was  surrounded  with  books  of  anatomy. 
and  acquired  from  them  that  physiological 
taste  which  gave  the  master  direction  to  his 
future  pursuits.  It  w.-isnot,  however,  without 
some  struggle  that  the  love  of  verse  yielded 
that  .ascendancy ;  and  on  one  occasion,  upon 
an  alarm  of  tire  being  given,  the  young 
stranger  waa  seen  hurrj'ing  out  of  the  house 
with  an  armful  of  manuscript  poetry,  as  the 
most  precious  thing  he  had  to  save.  The 
pieces  in  this  collection  were  mostly  of  the 
same  description  as  the  satire  on  his  preceptor  ; 
and  it  is  recorded  to  his  honour,  that  about  a 
year  after,  when  his  judgment  became  more 
matured,  he  felt  so  sensibly  how  unamiablc  it 


was  in  a  boy  to  e.xercise  his  ingenuity  in  ex- 
posing the  faults  and  follies  of  men,  that  he 
voluntarily  committed  to  the  flames  the  whole 
of  that  collection,  which  he  had  shortly  before 
been  so  an.xious  to  preserve  from  tha  same 
element. 

Haller  in  after  life  was  tempted  on  several 
occasions  to  resume  the  lyre  ;  he'  even  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems ;  but  the  merit  they 
possess  would  scarcely  authorise  us  to  say,  as 
Pope  did  of  Mansfield, 

'  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Haller  lost.' 

Boy  and  Highwayman. 

A  boy  having  sold  a  cow,  at  the  fair  at 
Hereford,  in  the  year  1766,  he  was  way-laid 
by  a  highwayman,  who  at  a  convenient  place 
demanded  the  money  ;  on  this  the  boy  took 
to  his  heels  and  ran  .iway ;  but  being  over- 
taken by  the  highwayman,  who  dismounted, 
he  pulled  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  and 
strewed  it  about,  and  while  the  highwayman 
was  picking  it  up,  the  boy  jumped  upon  the 
horse  and  rode  home.  Upon  searching  the 
saddle  bags,  there  were  found  twelve  pounds 
in  cash,  and  two  loaded  pistols. 


Domenichino. 

The  fellow  pupils  of  this  great  painter  used 
in  a  sarcastical  way  to  call  him  Ihc  0.x,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  laborious  habits  ; 
but  the  prophecy  of  his  master,  Annibal  Ca- 
racci,  proved  true  of  him  afterwards:  'That 
the  Ox,  by  his  labour,  would  make  his  ground 
so  rich,  that  painting  would  be  fed  by  what  it 
produced.' 


Admiral  Hawke. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  gallant  admiral,  that 
when  he  parted  with  his  father  on  first  going 
to  sea,  the  latter  exhorted  him  to  behave  well, 
adding,  that  '  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  him  a 
captain.'  'A  captain!' replied  the  boy.  'Sir, 
if  I  did  not  think  I  should  come  to  be  an  ad- 
miral, I  would  not  go  at  all.' 


Magliabechi. 

The  celebrated  Antonio  Magliabechi,  who 
was  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
and  was  so  much  distinguished  for  his  reten- 
tive memory  and  extensive  bibliographical 
knowledge,  was  born  of  p.irents  .so  poor,  that 
they  thought  themselves  h.ippy  in  getting  him 
into  the  service  of  a  man  who  sold  herbs  and 
fruit.  Here,  though  he  did  not  know  one 
letter  from  another,  he  took  every  opportunity 
to  pore  over  the  leaves  of  some  old  books, 
that  served  for  waste  paper,  declaring  that  he 
loved  it  above  all  things.  A  neighbouring 
bookseller,  who  observed  this,  took  him  into 
his  .service.  Young  Magliabechi  soon  learned 
to  read  ;  and  his  inclination  for  reading  be- 
came his  ruling  passion,  and  a  prodigious 
mcmor-  his  distinguishing  talent.     He  read 
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ever>'  boot  that  came  into  liis  hands ;  and 
retained  not  only  the  sense  of  what  he  read, 
but  often  all  the  words,  and  the  very  manner 
of  spelling,  if  peculiar.  To  make  trial  of  the 
force  of  his  memory,  a  gentleman  lent  him  a 
manuscript  he  was  going  to  print.  Some  time 
after  it  was  returned,  the  gentleman  came  to 
him,  and  said  he  had  lost  the  manuscript,  re- 
iiue.^ting  Magliabechi  to  recollect  what  he 
could  of  it ;  on  which,  it  is  said,  he  wrote  the 
whole  without  missing  a  word,  or  even  vaiy- 
ing  the  spelling. 

Pope. 

If  there  have  been  some  poets  who  have 
Misp'd  in  numbers'  at  an  earlier  age  than 
Pope,  none  ever  reached  so  early  perfection. 
His  education  until  his  twelfth  year  was  con- 
fined to  four  successive  priests.  '  This,'  says 
he,  '  was  all  the  teaching  I  ever  had ;  and 
God  knows  it  e.xtendcd  a  very  little  way.' 
When  he  had  done  with  the  priests,  he  took 
to  reading  with  great  eagerness,  and  soon 
dipped  into  a  great  number  of  the  English, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  poets. 
This  he  did  without  any  design,  but  that  of 
pleasing  himself;  but  he  gained  the  know- 
ledge of  the  languages,  by  hunting  after  the 
.stories  in  the  several  poets  he  read.  He  fol- 
lowed everj'where  as  his  fancy  led  him,  and 
was  like  a  boy  gathering  flowers  in  the  woods 
and  fields  just  as  they  fell  in  his  way.  In 
these  rambles  through  the  poets,  wherever  he 
met  with  a  passage  or  story  that  pleased  him 
more  than  ordinary',  he  used  to  endeavour  to 
imitate  it,  or  translate  it  into  Enghsh ;  and 
this  gave  him  the  first  turn  for  imitations,  in 
which  he  was  after\vards  so  successful.  When 
he  was  very  young,  he  wrote  part  of  a  tragedy ; 
and  after\vards  an  entire  one,  founded  on  the 
very  moving  story  in  the  Legend  of  St.  Gene- 
Niexe.  When  he  was  about  twelve,  he  « rote 
a  kind  of  play,  which  he  got  acted  by  his 
schoolfellows  ;  it  was  a  number  of  speeches 
from  the  Iliad,  tacked  together  with  verses  of 
his  own.  Soon  after,  he  began  an  epic  poem, 
'  Alcander,  Prince  of  Rhodes.'  He  wrote  four 
books  towards  it,  of  about  a  thousand  verses 
each,  and  kept  the  copy  by  him,  until  advised 
to  bum  it  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  short 
time  before  he  went  abroad.  '  I  endeavoured,' 
said  Pope,  '  in  this  poem,  to  collect  all  the 
beauties  of  the  great  epic  writers  into  one 
piece ;  there  was  Mdton's  style  in  one  part, 
and  Cowley's  in  another ;  here  the  style  of 
Spenser  imitated,  and  there  that  of  Statins ; 
here  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  there  Ovid  and 
Claudian.' 

At  the  age  of  fourteen.  Pope  produced  the 
alterations  from  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath,  and 
the  Translation  of  Sappho  to  Phaon  ;  the 
Pastorals,  at  sixteen  ;  and  the  '  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism,' at  nineteen.  All  these  poems  will  be 
read  with  admiration,  as  long  as  a  taste  for 
true  poetry  exists.  Of  the  merits  of  his  Pas- 
torals, the  most  ample  testimony  was  given  as 
soon  as  they  were  published.  Sir.  Walsh,  the 
best  critic  of  the  age,  speaking  of  them,  says, 
'  Th?  author  seems  to  have  a  particular  genius 


for  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  a  judgment  which 
much  exceeds  his  years.  He  has  taken  veiy 
freely  from  the  ancients ;  but  what  he  has 
mixed  of  his  own  with  theirs,  is  no  way  in- 
ferior to  what  he  has  taken  from  them.  It  is 
not  flattery  to  say,  that  Virgil  had  written 
nothing  so  good  at  his  age.'  And  Lord  Lans- 
downe  about  the  same  time,  mentioning  the 
youth  of  our  poet,  says,  that  '  if  he  goes  on  as 
he  has  begun  in  this  pastoral  way,  as  Virgil 
first  tried  his  strength,  we  may  hope  to  see 
English  poetry  vie  with  the  Roman.' 


School  Friendship. 

In  the  north  of  England,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  living,  education  is  obtained  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties. Hence  it  arises,  that  there  are  several 
boarding  schools,  to  which  boys  are  sent  in 
great  numbers  from  London,  and  sometimes 
from  America  and  the  West  Indies.  To  one 
of  these  schools  a  boy  was  sent  from  the 
United  States,  about  thirty  years  ago,  under 
rather  mysterious  circumstances.  He  was 
well  supplied  with  clothes  ;  the  expense  of  his 
board  and  education  for  two  years  in  advance 
were  paid,  and  an  allowance  of  pocket-money 
placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  tutor  ;  there 
was  also  an  intimation  given,  that  before  the 
two  years  were  expired,  a  second  advance  of 
money  would  be  made  ;  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  any  person  in  England, 
nor  even  the  means  of  tracing  the  transatlantic 
connexions  of  the  boy.  He  was  then  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  of  a  most  sweet  and 
agreeable  disposition,  which  endeared  him  to 
everybody  in  the  school.  Two  years  elapsed, 
during  which  he  rapidly  improved  an  educa- 
tion which  appeared  to  have  been  much  neg- 
lected. No  accounts  arrived  from  his  friends  ; 
another  year  passed,  during  which  the  tutor 
had  anxiously  waited  the  expected  remittance  : 
but  in  vain.  He  knew  not  to  whom  to  apply, 
and  the  boy  could  give  him  no  assistance. 
The  tutor,  though  at  the  head  of  a  respectable 
boarding-school,  had  a  large  family,  and  was 
poor;  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  turning 
the  boy  from  school,  and  yet  he  could  not 
afford  to  keep  him.  He  then  delicately  in- 
timated to  him,  that  he  should  remain  six 
months  longer  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  that 
period  no  intelligence  arrived  from  his  friends, 
it  would  then  be  necessarj'  for  him  to  think  of 
some  means  of  employment,  assuring  him  of 
his  best  endeavours  to  serve  him.  The  six 
months  passed  ever,  and  still  no  relief.     Poor 

H ,  for  such  was  the  boy's  name,  must 

now  be  doomed  to  some  servile  employment. 
His  schoolfellows  were  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance,  than  they  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  the  tutor,  entreating  him  still  to  suffer 
their  friend  and  much-loved  schoolmate  to 
remain  at  school,  and  ofiering  to  give  up  the 
whole  of  their  pocket-money  towards  reimbur- 
sing him.  The  tutor  was  affected  by  so 
generous  an  offer  on  the  part  of  his  scholars, 
and  declared,  that  could  he  but  receive  one 
half  of  the  usual  charge  of  board  and  education, 
31 
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he  would  be  satisfied.  Then  commenced  a 
struggle  among  the  boys  who  should  be  first 
in  their  subscription.  Their  little  alls  were 
collected  :  and  many  who  had  no  money,  sold 
the  instruments  of  their  amusement  to  con- 
tribute to  this  benevolent  and  praiseworthy 
object.      On   the  approaching   vacation,    the 

boys  related  the  circumstance  of  poor  H "s 

misfortunes  to  their  friends,  and  then  received 
additional  means  of  serving  him.  For  two 
years  was  he  thus  kept  at  school ;  when  his 
father,  who  had  long  been  in  India,  and  had 
eptrusted  hi>  son  to  his  agent,  returned  to 
England,  paid  the  generous  tutor  all  his  de- 
mands, and  being  a  man  of  considerable 
wealth  and  influence,  was  enabled  to  repay 
many  of  the  boys  for  their  kindness,  by  pro- 
viding them  with  mercantile  situations  in 
London. 


Harlow. 

This  c.\ce!!ent  painter,  whose  premature  and 
lamentable  death  has  e.xcited  so  strong  and  so 
general  a  sympathy,  evinced  almost  from  his 
cradle  a  predilection  for  the  art  in  which  he 
became  so  distinguished.  When  only  five 
years  old,  he  was  never  without  a  pencil  in  his 
hand  ;  and  when  the  rest  of  the  family  went 
to  the  theatre,  or  to  other  amusements,  his 
sole  delight  was  to  be  left  at  home  with  im- 
plements for  drawing,  and  permission  to  u.se 
them.  In  his  very  childhood,  when  pressed 
not  to  think  of  the  arts,  as  an  unprofitable 
profession,  he  exclaimed,  '  Mother,  I  do  not 
want  riches,  I  intend  to  paint  for  fame  and 
glory.'  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
discovered  a  capacity  of  the  highest  order ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  his 
professional  career,  which  terminated  when  he 
was  receiving  its  highest  honours. 


Royal  Family  of  Britain. 

Few  princes,  or  perhaps  few  individuals, 
have  been  more  judiciously  educated,  than 
the  Royal  Family  of  England.  Their  educa- 
tion was  conducted  on  the  principle  of  utility, 
.IS  well  as  elegance.  A  spot  of  ground  in  the 
garden  at  Kew  was  dug  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Frince  of  Wales,  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  sowed  it  with  wheat, 
attended  the  growth  of  their  little  crop,  weeded, 
reaped,  and  harvested  it.  They  thrashed  out 
the  corn,  and  separated  it  from  the  chaff;  and 
were  thus  early  brought  to  reflect,  from  their 
own  experience,  on  the  various  labours  and 
attention  of  the  husbandman  and  farmer. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  always  remarkable 
for  an  acuteness  of  observation  and  a  readiness 
of  reply.  When  a  boy,  he  was  one  day  very 
an.xious  to  go  to  a  juvenile  masquerade,  given 

by  the  Countess  of :  but  he  was  at  this 

time  rather  indisposed,  and  the  physician  in 
attendance  strongly  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it,  on  account  of  endangering  his 
health.  The  prince  was  inflexible,  declaring 
there  could  be  no  danger,  as  he  would  go 
in  a  domino,  and  not  take  any  part  in  tlic 


raa.sqiicradc.  The  physician  remonstrated 
strongly ;  and  at  length  declared,  that  if  his 
Royal  Highness  did  go,  he  could  not  answer 
for  his  life.  The  prince  instantly  replied,  in 
the  words  said  to  have  been  used  on  a  more 
serious  occasion  by  Rabelais,  '  Well,  doctor, 
you  know,  '  Bcati  sunt  illigiti  vioritmttir  in 
Domino.' 


During  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  first  trip  to 
sea  as  a  midshipman,  on  board  the  Prince 
George  of  go  guns.  Admiral  Digby,  he  had 
some  dift"erence  with  JMr.  Stnrt,  a  brother 
midshipman  (now  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Bridport).  His  highness  bravely  condescended 
to  waive  his  dignity,  and  fight  his  opponent 
seqman's fashion,  over  a  chest :  but  Mr.  Sturt, 
being  older  in  years,  was  the  better  man,  and 
therefore  declined  a  mode  of  contest  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  his 
antagonist.  His  highness,  struck  with  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Sturt,  proffered  his  hand, 
and  a  reconciliation  took  place,  which  ripened 
into  the  closest  friendship.  His  highness  was 
heard  afterwards  repeatedly  to  declare,  that 
had  Sturt  been  a  poor  man's  son,  and  continued 
in  the  navy,  he  would  have  solicited  preferment 
for  him  in  preference  to  himself 

The  first  actual  service  in  which  this  prince 
was  engaged,  was  when  Lord  Rodney  cap- 
tured the  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by  Lan- 
gara.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  English 
admiral's  boat  was  manned  to  bring  Langara 
on  board,  his  Royal  Highness  was  the  first 
stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  at  the  oar :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  struck  the  Spanish  admiral 
so  forcibly,  that  he  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
'That  nation  must  be  invincible,  where  kings' 
sons  condescend  to  perform  the  office  of  com- 
mon sailors.' 


Dr.  Brown. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  two 
individuals  who  have  been  most  celebrated  for 
their  attempts  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
animal  nature,  .should  have  been  both  natives 
of  Scotland,  and  that  each  should  have  been 
put  to  a  coarse  mechanical  employment — 
John  Brown  to  the  trade  of  a  weaver,  and 
John  Hunter  to  that  of  a  carpenter  or  wheel- 
wright. 

Young  Brown  early  discovered  uncommon 
talents.  His  aptitude  for  improvement  in- 
duced his  parents,  after  having  fruitlessly 
bound  him  apprentice  to  a  weaver,  to  change 
his  destination.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to 
a  grammar  school,  where  he  studied  with 
great  ardour  and  success.  Indeed,  he  was  at 
that  time  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  and  his 
application  was  so  intense,  that  he  was  seldom 
without  a  book  in  his  hand.  The  means  of 
his  education  were  raised  by  his  own  industry, 
and  he  became  a  reaper  f)f  corn,  to  procure  for 
himself  the  means  of  improvement.  With  the 
price  of  such  labour  he  put  himself  to  school, 
where  his  abilities  and  ardour  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  master,  and  procured  him  the 
place  of  assistant.      He   first   directed   his 
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studies  to  divinity,  but  soon  changed  that  for 
physic,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
eminent,  as  to  found  a  system,  called,  in 
honour  of  him,  'The  Brunonian  System.' 


Swearing  Nobly  Reproved. 

Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  II.,  of 
whose  boyish  days  we  have  already  given 
some  notice,  had  a  particular  aversion  to  the 
vice  of  swearing,  and  profanation  of  the  name 
of  God.  ^Vhen  at  play,  he  was  never  heard 
to  do  so ;  and  on  being  a.sked  why  he  did  not 
swear  at  play  as  well  as  others '!  he  answered, 
that  he  knew  no  game  worthy  of  an  oath. 
The  same  answer  lie  is  said  to  have  given  at 
a  hunting-match.  The  stag,  almost  quite 
spent,  crossed  a  road  wnere  a  butcher  was 
passing  with  his  dog.  The  stag  v.as  instantly 
killed  by  the  dog,  at  which  the  huntsmen  were 
greatly  offended,  and  endeavoured  to  irritate 
the  prince  against  the  butcher ;  but  his  high- 
ness answered,  coolly,  '  True,  the  butcher's 
dog  ha-s  killed  the  stag,  and  how  could  the 
butcher  help  it?'  They  replied,  'that  if  his 
father  had  been  so  served,  he  would  have 
sworn  .so  as  no  man  could  have  endured. 
'  Away  I '  cried  the  prince,  '  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world  is  not  worth  an  oath.' 


The  '  Microcosm. 

Amongst  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
who  have  been  educated  at  Eton  school,  may 
be  justly  ranked  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning.  He  was  one  cf  the  senior  scholars  in 
1786,  and  this  epoch  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  the  Augustan  age  of  that  institution  ; 
but  others,  better  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  times,  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think 
that  the  days  of  the  Storers,  the  Carlisles,  and 
the  Fo.xes,  have  a  previous,  as  well  as  a 
superior,  claim  to  the  distinction. 

The  period  which  boasted  of  a  Canning,  was 
however  marked  by  one  circumstance,  which 
distinguished  it  from  every  other :  that  of 
publishing  a  literary  periodical  work,  sup- 
ported almo.«  exclusively  by  the  talents  of  the 
cholars.  It  was  on  Monday,  the  6th  of 
November,  1786,  that  the  first  paper  of  the 
'Microcosm'  appeared,  which  continued  to 
be  published  in  weekly  numbers  until  Monday, 
July  30,  1787,  when  it  closed,  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  death  of  Gregorj'  Griffin,  Esq. 
the  editor.  From  his  last  will  and  testament 
we  learn,  that  all  the  principal  papers  were 
written  by  George  Canning  ;  John  Smith, 
afterwards  of  Kmg's  College,  Cambridge  ; 
Robert  Smith  ;  John  Frere  ;  Joseph  Mellish  ; 
B.  Way  ;  and  Mr.  Littlehales. 

This  work  was  highly  creditable  to  young 
men  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  both  as 
to  the  talent  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
and  to  the  degree  of  application  required 
amidst  the  seductions  of  juvenile  enjoyments 
on  one  hand,  and  the  laborious  duties  enforced 
in  a  great  school  on  the  other.  The  papers 
written  by  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  then  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  were  tv.elve  in  number,  and 


bore  the  signature  B.  These  were  mostly  of 
a  humorous  or  satirical  cast.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  the  papers  i,No.  V.)  were  prefixed  some 
verses,  entitled,  '  The  Slavery  of  Greece  ; ' 
which  give  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Canning's  early  poetical  talents.  We  quote 
the  opening  passage  : — 
'  Unrivali'd    Greece  !     thou    ever-honour'd 

name  ; 
Thou  nurse  of  heroes,  dear  to  deathless  flame, 
Though  now  to  worth,  to  honour  all  unknown, 
Thy  lustre  faded,  and  thy  glories  flown  : 
Yet  still  shall  Memory  with  reverted  eye 
Trace  thy  past  worth,  and  view  thee  with  a 

sigh. 
Thee  Freedom  cherish'd  once  with  fostering 

hand, 
And  breath'd  undaunted  valour  thror.-jh  the 

land  ; 
Here  the  stem  spirit  of  the  Spartan  soil, 
The  child  of  Poverty,  inur'd  to  toil. 

'  Here  lov'd  by  Pallas,  and  the  sacred  Nine, 
Once  did  fair  Athens'  towering  glories  shine. 
To   bend   the   bow,  or  the  bright  faulchion 

wield. 
To  lift  the  bulwark  of  the  brazen  shield  ; 
To  toss  the  terror  of  the  whizzing  spear. 
The  conqu'ring  standard's  glittering  glories 

rear. 
And  join  the  madding  battle's  loud  career.' 


An  Apt  Version. 

The  late  Dr.  Adam,  Rector  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Edinburgh,  was  supposed  by  his 
scholars  to  exercise  a  strong  partiality  for  such 
as  were  of  patrician  descent  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion was  very  smartly  reminded  of  it  by  a  boy 
of  mean  parentage,  w^hom  he  was  reprehend- 
ing rather  severely  for  his  ignorance— much 
more  so  than  the  boy  thought  he  would  have 
done,  had  he  been  the  son  of  a  right  Iioiwicr- 
able,  or  even  of  a  plain  B.aillie  Jarvie.  '  You 
dunce  ! '  exclaimed  the  rector,  '  I  don't  think 
you  can  even  translate  the  motto  of  your  own 
native  place,  of  the  glide  town  of  Edinburgh. 
What,  sir,  does  '  Nisi  Domiims  fnistra' 
mean?'  'It  means,  sir,'  rejoined  the  boy 
smartly,  '  that  unless  we  are  lords'  sons,  we 
need  not  come  here.' 


Ostiack  Boy. 

A  Russian  was  travelling  from  Tobolsk  to 
Beresow.  On  the  road  he  stopped  one  night 
at  the  hut  of  an  Ostiack. 

In  the  morning,  on  continuing  his  journey, 
he  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  purse,  con- 
taining about  one  hundred  roubles.  The  son 
of  the  Ostiack,  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  found  the  purse  while  out  hunting  ;  but 
instead  of  taking  it  up,  he  went  and  told  his 
father,  who  was  equally  unwilling  to  touch  it, 
and  ordered  the  boy  to  cover  it  with  some 
bushes.  A  few  months  after,  the  Russian  re- 
turned, and  stopped  at  the  same  hut,  but  the 
Ostiack  did  not  recognise  him.  He  related 
the  loss  he  had  met  with.  The  Ostiack  lis- 
tened ■v^'Tj  attentively ;    and  when  he  had 
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finished,  '  You  are  welcome,'  said  he  ;  '  here  is 
my  son,  who  will  show  you  the  spot  where  it 
Jies  ;  no  hand  has  touched  it,  but  the  one 
which  covered  it,  that  you  might  recover  what 
you  had  lost.' 


Ingenious  Curiosity. 

Two  boys  chanced  in  a  vacant  hoiir  to  stray 
into  the  kitchen  of  a  public-house.  They 
found  a  large  blazing  fire,  and  a  bo.x  contain- 
ing, as  appeared  by  the  in.scription,  a  Welch 
fairy,  but  no  living  creature  besides.  The 
boys,  eager  to  view  the  dwarf,  but  by  no 
means  willing,  or  perhaps  able  to  pay  for  the 
.sight,  began  to  consult  how  they  should  con- 
trive to  get  her  out.  Had  they  possessed  the 
strength  and  agility  of  Pha;drus's  eagle,  they 
would  probably  have  taken  his  method  of 
opening  inclosures.  But  they  had  no  wings. 
The  lock  too  being  on  the  inside,  they  could 
not  force  the  door ;  what  could  they  do  ? 
They  hit  on  a  stratagem,  which  might  have 
done  honour  to  Polyaenus.  By  joint  efforts 
of  strength,  they  moved  the  bo.\  so  very  near 
the  fire,  that  the  dwarf,  from  the  increased 
Iieat,  was  obliged  to  open  the  door,  and  favour 
them,  gratis,  with  her  wished-for  presence. 


Kotzebue, 

The  first  work  which  interested  the  curiosity 
of  this  great  dramatist,  whose  tragic  end  has 
recently  caused  so  much  affliction  to  the 
friends  of  letters  and  humanity,  was  a  collec- 
tion of  tales  from  different  languages,  called 
'  Evening  Hours.'  The  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  which  forms  the  .subject  of  one  of  them, 
so  deeply  affected  his  sensibility,  that  he  was 
inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  preference  which 
he  ever  after  gave  to  pathetic  stories.  '  Don 
Quixote '  next  engaged  and  delighted  his 
fancy  ;  but  the  incomparable  romance  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe'  appears,  above  all  others,  to 
have  afforded  him  the  most  earnest  and  deep- 
felt  pleasure.  At  the  early  age  of  six  years, 
he  composed  verses,  and  soon  after  a  little 
dramatic  dialogue. 

The  event,  however,  which  gave  the  most 
decisive  turn  to  his  genius,  was  his  first  visit 
to  the  theatre.  The  play  was  Klopstock's 
Death  n/'Adain,  and  the  performance  over- 
whelmed him  with  a  tide  of  emotions  which 
he  had  never  experienced  before.  From  that 
evening,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  settled  ;  his 
chief  amusements  consisted  in  boyish  attempts 
to  imitate  the  representations  of  the  .stage'; 
and  so  catching  was  his  example,  that  almost 
every  boy  at  Weimar  had,  like  him,  his  Lilli- 
putian theatre  and  puppets. 

The  preceptor  under  whose  charge  he  was 
placed,  devoted  an  hour  every  Saturday  to 
poetry ;  when  such  of  the  scholars  as  had 
composed  anything  of  their  own,  read  it  from 
the  rostrum  ;  and  such  as  did  not  write  verses, 
usually  recited  some  piece  which  they  had 
themselves  .selected  from  the  works  of  cele- 
brated authors.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
young  Kotzebue  produced  a  ballad,  which 
obtained  great  approbation  fron)  the  master. 


This  was  followed  by  several  essays  of  the 
same  sort ;  but  although  these  effusions  exhi- 
bited spirit  and  elegance,  they  were  destitute, 
as  he  himself  acknowledges,  of  originality ; 
indeed  the  first  endeavours  of  all  genius  con- 
sist of  imitations. 

The  celebrated  Goethe,  the  author  of  JFi??-/^r, 
being  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  mother's  house, 
was  struck  with  the  intelligence  of  young 
Kotzebue,  and  treated  him  with  marked  and 
amiable  indulgence.  In  his  little  piece  of  the 
Brethren,  whieh  was  first  performed  at  a 
private  theatre,  Kotzebue  performed  the  part 
of  the  postilion  ;  and  was  laughably  mortified 
because  nobody  took  any  notice  of  the  justice 
with  which  he  presumed  he  had  acted  the 
character. 

'  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Jena,  where  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  Latin  and  French,  particularly  the 
latter.  The  students  had  a  private  theatre, 
and  Kotzebue  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
soon  enrolled  on  the  list  of  its  actors.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  he  was  ever  eminent 
as  a  performer.  In  this,  as  much  as  in  other 
respects,  the  Shakspeare  of  Germany  (as 
Kotzebue  is  called)  appears  to  have  strictly 
resembled  the  great  dramatist  whose  mantle 
is  supposed  to  have  fallen  upon  him. 

From  Jena,  he  went  for  some  time  to 
Duisburg,  where  he  organised  a  juvenile 
company  of  dramatic  amateurs,  and  obtained 
permission  from  the  holy  brotherhood  of  the 
Minorites,  to  perform  a  tran.slation  of  Sheridan's 
Rivals  in  the  cloister  of  their  convent.  While 
at  Duisburg,  he  wrote  a  little  drama,  called 
the  King,  and  a  romance  in  the  style  of 
ll'erter.  The  latter  was,  in  his  own  opinion, 
not  inferior  to  the  original  ;  and  possessed 
with  this  notion,  he  sent  it  to  Weigland,  the 
bookseller  at  Leipsic.  But  the  bibliopole  was 
unfortunately  quite  impenetrable  to  the  merits 
of  the  piece,  and  had  actually  the  GothLsm  to 
return  the  young  aspirant  for  answer,  that  he 
might  have  the  MS.  back  again,  on  repaying 
the  sum  which  the  carriage  of  it  had  cost  I 
Such  was  the  result  of  ]\I.  Kotzebue's  first 
adventure  in  the  republic  of  letters,  to  whicii 
lie  afterwards  contributed  more  perhaps  than 
any  man  of  his  age. 

The  Marquis  Hospital. 

This  ornament  to  French  science  was  a 
geometrician  almo.st  from  his  childhood.  One 
day,  being  at  the  Duke  of  Rohan's,  some  able 
mathematicians  were  speaking  of  a  problem 
of  Pascal,  which  appeared  to  them  extremely 
difficult ;  young  Hospital  ventured  to  say  that 
he  believed  he  could  solve  it.  The  company 
were  surprised  at  what  appeared  to  them 
presumption  in  a  boy  of  fifteen,  for  he  was 
then  no  more  ;  and  one  of  them  said,  in  a  .sort 
of  braggart  tone,  that  if  he  could,  he  would 
give  him  the  choice  of  the  best  book  in  his 
library.  The  boy  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  in  a  few  days  after  presented  the  solution, 
and  claimed  the  promised  prize  ;  which,  it 
need  scarcely  be  added,  was  most  cheerfully 
awardfed  him. 
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Clara  Fisher. 

'A  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.' 
Since  the  period  when  the  good  fortune  of 
Master  Betty  called  forth  a  host  of  young 
Roscii  and  Rosciae,  and  the  green-roora  was 
in  danger  of  being  converted  into  a  nurserj', 
the  tide  of  public  feeling  has  run  violently 
against  the  e.xhibition  of  children  on  the  boards 
of  our  great  theatres.     If,  however,  any  cir- 


She  finally,  in  the  character  of  a  Countryman, 
sang  a  comic  song  with  a  great  deal  of  arch« 
ness  and  humour. 

After  playing  for  some  time  at  Drury  Lane, 
Miss  Clara  Fisher  was  engaged  at  (Movent 
Garden,  and  appeared  in  the  pantomime  of 
Harlequin  Gulliz-er,  performing  the  character 
of  Richard  III.,  in  which  she  had  been  so 
successful  at  the  rival  house.  Some  parts  of 
her  performance  in  this  character  were  such  as 


cumstance  was  likely  to  make  the  public  not     deserve  a  more  than  cursory  notice.   The  man- 


only  tolerate,  but  approve  of  the  theatrical 
performances  of  children,  it  must  be  in  the 
production  of  a  piece  suited  to  their  tender 
years,  and  when  talents  are  displayed,  such  as 
those  of  Miss  Clara  Fisher. 

This  child  was  born  on  the  14th  of  July, 
181 1,  and  from  her  earliest  infancy,  exhibited 
an   uncommon  share  of  intellect.     When  an  j 
infant  in  arms,  she  took  so  much  delight  in 
music,   that  when  certain  tunes  were  played,  I 
the  pleasure  she  felt  was  most  striking,  while  ] 
on  the  other  hand,  when  any  air  to  which  she 
had  taken  a  dislike  was  attempted  to  be  in 


ner  in  which  she  read  the  letter  in  the  tent 
scene,  the  sarcastic  smile  that  accompanied 
her  handing  it  to  the  messenger,  as  she  re- 
peated the  lines, 

'  Jockey  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold  ; 
For  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  sold  ;' 
and  then  as  she  turned  away,  on  saying, 
"  A  weak  invention  of  the  enemy  :' 
was  such  as  deservedlj'  to  draw  down  the  most 
loud  and  reiterated  acclamations. 

The  infant  heroine  has  since  visited  some  of 
the  principal  theatres   in   the  kingdom,  and 


troduced,  she  would  crj-  and  oppose  the  per-  ;  sustained,  with  unrivalled  success,  thecharac- 


formance  of  it  by  ever>'  means  in  her  power  ; 
an  in?>tance  of  acuteness  of  ear  and  taste  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  an  infant. 

The  first  impulse  for  the  stage  that  little 
Clara  felt,  was  on  seeing  Miss  O'Xeill  per- 
form the  character  of  Jane  Shore.  After  her 
return  from  the  theatre,  she  began  to  show 
what  impression  Miss  O'Neill's  performance 
had  made  upon  her  mind,  by  imitating  all  she 


ters  of  Richard  III.,  Shylock,  Douglas,  Bom- 
bastes,  &;c. 


Honesty  the  Best  Policy. 

A  nobleman  travelling  in  Scotland,  about 

si.\  years  ago,  was  asked  for  alms  in  the  High 

Street  of  Edinburgh,  by  a  little  ragged  boy. 

had  seen  th£t  great  mistress'of  the  passions  so  I  P^  *^j^  ^^5   ^'^^  "°  change  ;  upon  which  the 

recently  e.xhibit ;  but  infant-like,  she  blended  1  °°J  °Vi^^^^  to  procure  it.     His  lordship,  in 

order  to  get  rid  of  his  importunity,  gave  bun  a 

piece  of  silver,  which  the  boy  conceiving  was 
to  be  changed,  ran  off  for  the  purpose.  On 
his  return,  not  finding  his  benefactor  whom 
he  expected  to  wait,  he  watched  for  several 
days  in  the  place  where  he  had  received  the 
money.  At  length,  the  nobleman  happened 
again  to  pass  that  way  ;  the  boy  accosted  him, 
and  put  the  change  he  had  procured  into  his 
hand,  counting  it  with  great  e.xactness.  His 
lordship  was  so  pleased  with  the  boy's  honest>% 
that  he  placed  him  at  school,  with  the  assur- 
ance of  providing  for  him. 


the  madness  of  Alicia,  with  the  tenderness  and 
distress  of  Jane  Shore.  These  actions  in  a 
child  under  four  years  of  age,  naturally  e.xcited 
pleasure  and  surprise  in  the  family  circle,  and 
the  applause  bestowed  by  some  private  friends 
seemed  to  fi.x  in  her  infant  mind  a  love  for  the 
stage.  Some  time  after,  she  saw  a  comic  dance 
at  the  01>Tnpic  Theatre,  which  gave  her  much 
pleasure  ;  and  the  next  evening  her  eldest 
sister  accidentally  playing  the  tune  on  the 
pianoforte,  she,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  went 
through  the  dance  correctly  in  the  steps,  and 
with  all  the  action  and  grimace  she  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  clown  the  night  before. 

The  first  appearance  of  Miss  Fisher  on  the 
stage,  was  at  Drur)'  Lane  Theatre,  on  the  loth 
of  December,  1817,  in  Garrick's  little  comedy 
oi  Lillz/iiit,  to  which  many  songs  had  been 
added,  and  the  whole  remodelled  by  Mr.  D. 
Corri,  whose  pupils  sustained  the  principal  cha- 
racters in  the  piece.  The  part  of  Lord  Flimnap 
was  assigned  to  ?ilis5  Clara  Fisher,  who  as- 
tonished the  audience  by  her  extraordinary' 
and  various  talents.  '  The  staid  gravity  of  her 
fountenance,'  said  one  of  the  diurnal  critics, 
'  the  solemnitj-  of  her  utterance,  and  the 
studied  precision  of  her  walk,  convulsed  the 
audience  with  laughter.  She  aftenvards,  as- 
sisted by  her  young  friends,  who  sustained 
the  minor  parts  of  the  drama,  supported  the 
character  of  Richard  the  Third,  from  the 
tent  scene  to  the  death  of  the  tj'rant,  and 
evinced  a  knowledge  of  the  text,  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  st.ige  effect,  really  surprising. 


Du  Guesclin. 


The  illustrious  champion  of  the  Gothic  ages, 
Du  Guesclin,  Lord  High  Constable  of  France, 
possessed  a  person  by  no  means  favoured  by 
nature.  He  said  of  himself,  when  he  was  very 
young,  '  I  am  indeed  veryug!}' ;  I  shall  never 
be  a  favourite  with  the  ladies  :  but  I  trust  I 
shall  make  myself  feared  by  the  enemies  of 
my  .sovereign.'  From  his  earliest  you.h  h; 
breathed  nothing  but  battles  and  feats  of  acti- 
yit}'.  '  There  never  was  a  more  unlucky  boy 
in  the  world,'  said  his  mother,  '  than  my  son. 
He  is  always  wounded  in  some  way  or  other  ; 
his  face  is  always  full  of  scars  ;  he  is  constantly 
beating,  and  being  beaten.' 

In  the  times  in  which  Du  Guesclin  lived, 
the  nobility  were  often  assembled  to  give  fetes 
to  the  ladies.  His  father  and  many  other 
courtiers  published  a  tournament,  to  which 
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tlicy  invited  all  the  accomplished  cavaliers  in 
France  and  England.  Young  Du  Guesclin 
observed  with  great  pleasure  the  preparations 
that  were  making  for  the  tournament,  when 
his  father,  in  consideration  of  his  very  early 
years,  ordered  him  to  stay  in  his  chateau,  and 
on  no  account  whatever  to  follow  him  to  Ren- 
nos.  Soon  after  he  was  set  out,  ypung  Du 
Guesclin  quitted  the  castle  in  disguise,  and 
placed  himself  among  the  spectators  of  this 
brilliant  ceremony.  Observing,  however,  a 
relation  of  his,  who  had  retired  from  the  en- 
gagement, unhorsed,  he  followed  him  to  the 
inn,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  entreated  him 
to  lend  him  his  horse  and  armour.  Having, 
with  some  difficulty,  effected  his  purpose,  he 
performed  such  wonders  at  the  tournament, 
that  the  prize  was  adjudged  him ;  this  he 
ottered  to  the  chevalier  who  had  accoutred 
him,  fur  the  honourable  distinction  which  he 
obtained.  This,  however,  the  latter  refused, 
and  brought  the  young  hero  to  his  father,  who 
embraced  him  amidst  the  applauses  of  the 
spectators. 


Le  Brun. 

Le  Brun  is  one  of  the  instances  of  that  early 
designation  of  talent  which  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  minds  of  children.  From  the  age 
of  four  years,  he  began  to  draw  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal  upon  the  walls  of  his  father's  house. 
M.  Seguier  seeing  him  thus  employed  at  a  verj- 
early  age,  and  observing  something  marked 
and  peculiar  in  his  countenance,  took  him 
imder  his  protection,  and  offered  him  means 
to  go  on  regularly  with  the  art  of  painting. 

Le  Brun  possessed  much  of  that  enthusiasm 
which  animates  the  efforts  and  increases  the 
raptures  of  the  artist.  Some  one  said  before 
him,  of  his  well-known  picture  of  the  Magdalen, 
'  that  the  contrite  beautiful  penitent  was  really 
weeping.'  '  That,'  said  he,  '  is  perhaps  all 
that  you  can  see  ;  I  hear  her  sigh.' 

Dr.  Leland. 

A  singular  circumstance  attended  the  child- 
hood of  Dr.  John  Leland,  the  celebrated  con- 
troversialist. In  the  sixth  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  .seized  with  the  smallpo.v,  v/hich  proved 
<if  so  malignant  a  kind,  that  his  life  was  des- 
paired of;  and  when,  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion, I;c  recovered,  he  was  found  deprived 
of  his  understanding  and  memory,  the  use  of 
which  it  was  much  feared  would  never  have 
been  restored.  This  state  of  stupidity  con- 
tinued for  near  twelve  months.  His  former 
ideas  seemed  all  quite  e.xpunged  ;  aiid  though 
before  the  distemper  he  had  been  taught  to 
read,  all  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  ho  was 
obliged  to  begin  with  the  letters,  as  if  he  had 
never  known  them  before.  But  although  he 
could  never  recover  the  remembrance  of  what 
had  happened  before  his  sickness,  hediscovered 
now  a  quick  apprehension  and  strong  memory, 
and  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 
His  great  memory  never  forsook  him,  and 
was  so  amazing,  that  he  was  often  called  a 
walking;  library. 


Lo'dis  XIII.  of  France. 

This  prince,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  an 
aversion  to  reading,  which  he  preserved  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  life.  This  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  folly  of  his  tutors,  who  had  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  his  inclinations,  and  to 
those  of  boys  of  his  age.  They  taught  him 
the  history  of  his  own  countrj',  by  making  him 
read  Fauchet's  Antiquities,  a  book  very  dully 
written,  and  full  of  tedious  dissertations.  His 
mother,  Marj'  de  Medicis,  in  hopes  of  con- 
quering his  aversion  to  reading,  m.ade  JL  dc 
Souvre,  his  tutor,  one  day  give  him  a  pretty 
severe  flagellation.  To  this  the  prince  sub- 
mitted with  great  reluctance  ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  obsen'ing  his  mother  salute  him 
with  great  respect,  he  said  to  her,  '  My  good 
mother,  I  wish  in  future  you  would  not 
curtsey  so  very  low,  but  give  me  less  flagel- 
lation.' 


Dermody. 


The  father  of  Dermody,  who  was  a  school- 
master at  Ennis,  in  Ireland,  is  said  to  have 
employed  his  son,  when  only  in  his  ninth 
year,  in  the  situation  of  Greek  and  Latin 
assistant  at  his  own  school ;  and  to  increase 
the  wonder,  we  are  told  that  he  had  written 
as  much  genuine  poetry  at  ten,  as  either 
Cowley,  Milton,  or  Pope  had  produced  at 
nearly  double  that  age.  At  ten,  too,  he  ran 
away  to  Dublin,  where  he  acquired  the  pa- 
tronage of  a  Dr.  Houlton,  in  whose  house  he 
resided  about  ten  weeks,  giving  astonishing 
proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  and  producing  poetical 
translations  ad  apcrturam  libri.  This  gentle- 
man, when  obliged  himself  to  leive  Dublin, 
gave  him  some  money,  w  hich  he  soon  spent, 
and  wandered  through  the  streets  without  a 
settled  home,  until  he  found  an  asylum  with  a 
scene-painter  belonging  to  the  theatre.  The 
scene-painter  introduced  him  to  the  players, 
and  some  attempts  were  laudably  made  by 
them  to  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he 
might  prosecute  his  studies ;  but  the  depra- 
vity of  his  disposition  appears  to  have  been  as 
early  wonderful  as  his  poetical  talents.  Der- 
mody's  first  publication  was  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  written  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and 
printed  in  1792.  He  published  another  volume 
in  1800,  and  a  third  in  iSoi.  As  a  poct.how- 
ever,  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  rank  high. 
With  a  happy  car  for  versification,  he  gives  us 
only  common  ideas,  and  commoft  images 
variously  supplied. 


Moreland. 

The  unfortunate  George  Moreland  gave 
very  early  indications  of  his  genius  ;  he  u.sed 
to  draw  objects  on  the  floor;  and  when  his 
father,  who  was  a  painter  on  crayons,  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  scissors  or  the  crayons  which 
appeared  on  the  floor,  the  laugh  was  often 
enjoyed  against  him.  These,  and  a  thou.saiid 
other  monkey  tricks,  made  Cjeorre  the  fa^ 
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fCiirile  child  ;  hi-;  father  ?.a\v  the  germs  of  1 
vuure  excellence  iu  hi>  own  favourite  art,  and 
'it  the  age  of  fourteen  he  had  him  apprenticed  ■ 
£0  himself  for  seven  years,  during  which  his 
tipplicaiion  was  incessant.  His  da^-s  were 
devoted  to  painting,  his  summer  evenings  to 
reading,  and  those  of  winter  to  drawing  by 
lamplight.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
gained  nearly  his  whole  knowledge,  acquired 
correctness  of  eye,  with  obedience  of  hand, 
cUid  those  principles  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  excellence. 


Henry  Kirke  \Mute. 

This  youthful  bard,  whose  premature  death 
was  so  sincerely  regretted  by  every  admirer 
of  genius,  manifested  an  ardent  love  of  read- 
ing in  his  infancy  ;  it  was  a  passion  to  which 
everjthing  else  gave  way.     '  I  could  fancy,' 
says  his  eldest  sister,  '  I  see  him  in  his  little 
chair,  with  a  large  book  upon  his  knee,  and 
my  mother  calling,  "  Henrj-,  my  love,  come  to 
dinner,"  which  was  repeated  so  often  without 
being  regarded  that  she  was  obliged  to  change 
the  tone  of  her  voice  before  she  could  rouse 
him."   N\Tien  he  was  about  seven,  he  would  i 
creep  unperceived  into  the  kitchen  to  teach  j 
the  ser\ant  to  read  and  write  ;   and   he  con-  j 
tinned  this  for  some  time  before  it  was  dis-  ] 
covered  that  he  had  been  thus  laudably  em- 
ployed.    He  «Tote  a  tale  of  a  Swiss  emigrant,  | 
which  was  probably  his  first  composition,  and  ! 
gave  it  to  this  servant,  being  ashamed  to  show 
it  to  his  mother.     '  The  consciousness  of  ge- 
nius,' says   Mr.  Southey,   'is  always  at  first 
accompanied  with    this    difladence  ;    it    is  a 
sacred,  solitary-  feeling.     No  forward   child, 
however    e.\traordinar>'    the    promise  of   his 
childhood,    ever    produced    anything     truly 
great.' 

When  Henrj-  was  about  eleven  years  old, 
he  one  day  uTote  a  separate  theme  for  every 
boy  in  his  class,  which  consisted  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  master  said  he  had 
never  known  them  write  so  well  upon  any 
subject  before,  and  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment  at  the  excellence  of 
Henr>-'s  own.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
\\Tote  a  poem,  '  On  being  Confined  to  School 
one  pleasant  Morning  in  Spring,'  from  which 
the  follow  ing  is  an  extract : 

'  How  gladly  would  my  soul  forego 

All  that  arithmeticians  know. 

Or  still  grammarians  quaintly  leach, 

Or  all  that  industry  can  reach. 

To  taste  each  morn  of  all  the  joys 

That  with  the  laughing  sun  arise  ; 

And  unconstrained  to  rove  along 

The  bushy  brakes  and  glens  among  ; 

And  woo  the  muse's  gentle  power. 

In  unfrequented  rural  bower  ! 

But,  ah  I  such  heav'n-approaching  joys 

\S~ill  never  greet  my  longing  eyes  ; 

Still  will  they  cheat  in  vision  fine, 

Vet  never  but  in  fancy  shine.' 
The  parents  of  Henry  were  anxious  to  put 
him  to  some  trade  ;  and  when  he  was  in  his 
fourteenth  year  he  was  placed  at  a  stocking 


loom,  v.nth  ihe  view  at  some  fut'ire  period  o 
getting  a  situation  in  a  hosier's  warehouse; 
but  the  youth  did  not  conceive  that  nature  in- 
tended to  doom  him  to  spend  seven  years  ot 
his  life  in  folding  up  stockings,  and  he  remon- 
strated with  his  friends  agauist  the  employ- 
ment. His  temper  and  tone  of  mind  at  this 
period,  when  in  his  fourteenth  year,  are  dis- 
played in  t'ne  following  extract  from  an  ad- 
dress to  contemplation. 

' !Men  may  rave 

And  blame  and  censure  me,  that  I  don't  tie 
My  ev'ry  thought  down  to  the  desk,  and 

spjnd 
The  morning  of  my  life  in  adding  figures 
With  accurate  monotony  ;  t'nat  so 
The  good  things  of  the  world  may  be  my  lot, 
And  I  might  taste  the  blessedness  of  wealth. 
But,  oh  !    I  was  not  made  for  money  get- 
tina;.' 

«  «  *  « 

' — - —  For  as  still 


I  tried  to  cast  with  school  dexterity 

The  interesting  sums,  my  vagrant  thoughts 

Would  quick  revert  to  many  a   ^-oodland 

haunt. 
Which  fond  remembrance  cherished :  and 

the  pen 
Dropt  from  my  senseless  fingers  as  I  pic- 
tured. 
In  mind's  eye,  how  on  the  shores  of  Trent 
I  erewhile  wander'd  with  my  early  friends 
In  social  intercourse.' 


'  Yet  still,  O,  Contemplation  !  I  do  love 
T'  indulge  thy  solemn  musings ;  still  the  same 
With  thee  alone  I  know  how  to  melt  and 

weep. 
In  thee  alone  delighting.     WTiy  along 
The  dusty  track  of  commerce  should  I  toil. 
When  with  an  easy  competence  content, 
I  can  alone  be  happy  :  where  with  thee 
I  may  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  nature. 
And  loose  the  T.\-ings  of  Fancy  ?  Thus  alone 
Can  I  partake  of  happiness  on  earth  : 
And  to  be  happy  here  is  man's  chief  end. 
For  to  be  happy  he  must  needs  be  good.' 
Young  ^v'hite  was  soon  removed  from  the 
loom  to  the  office  of  a  solicitor,  which  was  a 
less  obnoxious  employment.     He   became  a 
member  of  a  literarj'  society  in  Nottingham, 
and  delivered  an  extempore  lecture  on  genius : 
in  which  he  displayed  so  much  talent,  that  he 
received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  society, 
and  they  elected  this  young  Roscius  of  oratorj' 
their  professor  of  literature.     At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  gained  a  silver  medal  for  a  transla- 
tion from  Horace  ;  and  the  following  year,  a 
pair  of  globes,  for  an  imaginary   tour  from 
London  to  Edinburgh.      He  determined  upon 
trying  for  this  prize,  one  evening  when  at  tea 
with  his  family ;  and  at  supper  he  read  to 
them  his  performance.      In   his   seventeenth 
year  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
which  possessed   considerable  merit.      Soon 
after  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  St. 
John's  College,  where  he  made  the  most  rapid 
progress.       But  the   intensity   of  his   studies 
ruined  his  constitution,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to 
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his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge.  Me  diedabcnit 
two  years  after,  aged  twenty-one,  leaving 
behind  him  several  poems  and  letters,  which 
gave  earnest  of  the  high  rank  he  would  have 
attained  in  the  republic  of  letters,  had  his  life 
been  spared.  

Shuter. 

This  once  celebrated  comedian  is  said  to 
have  owed  his  advance  in  life  to  a  singular 
incident.  When  very  young,  he  was  pot-boy 
at  a  public-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Covent  Garden.  A  gentleman  came  in  late 
one  evening,  and  after  taking  some  refresh- 
ment, .sent  Shuter  to  call  a  hackney  coach  for 
him.  On  reaching  home,  the  gentleman 
missed  his  pocket-book,  and  suspecting  he  had 
left  it  in  the  coach,  the  number  of  which  he  did 
not  know,  he  hastened  the  nc.vt  morning  to 
the  house  from  which  it  had  been  ordered,  and 
inquired  of  Shuter  if  he  knew  the  number  of 
the  coach.  Poor  Shuter  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  was  totally  luiskiUed  in  nu- 
merals :  but  he  knew  the  signs  by  which  his 
ma.ster  scored  the  quarts  and  pints  of  porter 
■which  were  drank  at  his  hou.so,  and  these 
were  fortunately  Sufficient  to  express  the 
number  of  the  coach  ;  he  therefore  readily  re- 
plied to  the  gentleman's  inquiry,  by  saying, 
'Two  pots  and  a  pint  (I'll).  This  to  the 
gentleman  was  unintelligible,  till  the  land- 
lord explained  its  meaning.  The  coachman 
was  summoned,  and  the  pocket-book  reco- 
vered. This  acuteness  of  the  boy  so  pleased 
the  gentleman  that  he  immediately  placed 
him  in  school,  and  became  his  patron  through 
life.  

Alexander  and  La  Harpe. 

The  attachment  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  his  preceptor.  La  Harpe,  is  well 
known  ;  it  was  rather  filial  than  that  of  a 
pupil ;  his  greatest  delight  was  in  his  society, 
and  he  would  cling  round  his  neck  in  the  most 
affectionate  embraces,  by  which  frequently  his 
clothes  were  covered  with  powder.  '  See,  my 
dear  prince,'  La  Harpe  would  say,  '  what  a 
figure  you  have  made  yourself  '  Oh,  never 
mind  it,'  Alexander  replied;  'no  one  will 
blame  me  for  carrying  away  all  I  can  from 
my  dear  preceptor.'  One  day  he  went  to  visit 
La  Harpe,  as  was  his  custom,  alone :  the 
porter  was  a  new  servant  and  did  not  know 
him  ;  he  asked  his  name,  and  was  answered 
Ale.\ander.  The  porter  then  led  him  into  the 
servants'  hall,  told  him  his  master  was  at  his 
studies,  and  could  not  be  disturbed  for  an 
hour  The  ser\ants'  homely  meal  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  prince  was  invited  to  partake 
of  it,  which  he  did  without  affectation.  When 
the  hour  was  expired,  the  porter  informed  La 
Harpe  that  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Ale.x- 
andcr  had  been  waiting  .some  time,  and 
wanted  to  see  him.  'Shew  him  in.'  But 
what  was  La  Harpc's  surprise  to  sec  his 
pupil  !  he  wished  to  apologize  ;  but  Alexander 
placing  his  finger  on  his  lips,  said,  '  My  dear 
tutor,  do  not  mention  it  ;  an  hour  to  you  is 
worth  a  day  to  me  ;  and  besides,  I  have  had 


a  hearty  breakfast  with  your  servants,  which 
I  should  have  lost,  had  I  been  admitted  when 
I  came.'  The  poor  porter's  feelings  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described  ;  but  Alex- 
ander, laughing,  said,  '  I  like  you  the  better 
for  it  ;  you  are  an  honest  serx'ant,  and  there  is 
an  hundred  roubles  to  convince  you  I  think 


Early  Philanthropy. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  as  a  fact, 
by  Madame  de  Gcnlis,  in  her  admirable  work 
of  the  'Little  Emigrants.' 

'  One  morning  when  we  came  to  the  mill, 
we  did  not  find  Lolotte,  who  was  in  the  fields  ; 
w'hile  we  were  waiting  for  her,  my  father  and 
I  conversed  with  the  miller's  wife.  1  had 
brought  several  playthings  for  Lolotte  ;  and 
the  miller's  wife  laughing,  told  me  that  they 
would  not  please  her  so  well  as  a  little  flour. 
"  HowV"said  I.  She  replied,  "  For  three  weeks 
Lolotte  has  cared  for  nothing  but  heaping  up 
flour  ;  every  morning  she  comes  to  beg  some 
of  my  husband,  who  gives  her  a  handful  : 
besides  this,  she  invents  a  thousand  little 
schemes  to  get  some  from  me  ;  and  when  she 
sees  me  in  a  good  humour,  or  when  I  caress 
her,  I  am  sure  she  is  going  to  say,  "  Give  vte 
a  littie  Jlour."  The  other  day  we  had  made 
some  muffins,  and  I  carried  one  to  her  ;  her 
first  movement  was  to  take  it :  and  then  she 
considered,  and  said,  "Keep  your  muffin, 
and  give  a  little  flour."  "  This  is  odd,"  .said 
my  father ;  "and  what  does  she  do  with  all 
this  flour'?"  "She  has  asked  us  for  a  large 
sack,"  replied  the  miller's  wife,  "  and  there 
she  puts  it :  the  sack  is  by  her  bedside,  and  it 
must  now  be  almost  full."  During  this  con- 
versation I  said  nothing  ;  but  reflecting  upon 
it,  and  perfectly  knowing  Lolotte,  I  guessed 
the  cause.  I  remembered  that  I  had  often 
come  to  .see  her  with  M.  and  Madame  d'Er- 
mont :  that  we  had  frequently  spoken  of 
France  before  her ;  that  M.  d'Ermont  had 
mentioned  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  had 
.said,  that  the  counter-revolution  would  be 
efllected  by  famine.  I  doubted  not  but  Lo- 
lotte's  store  of  flour  had  .some  connexion  with 
this  :  but  lest  I  might  be  deceived,  I  kept 
silence.  At  last  Lolotte  returned  from  her 
walk  :  after  having  embraced  us,  she  sat  upon 
the  knee  of  my  father,  who  did  not  fail  to 
question  her  with  regard  to  the  flour.  Lolotte 
blushed,  and  evaded  answering  by  saying  we 
would  laugh  at  her  ;  but  when  she  was  closely 
pressed  to  explain  herself,  I  saw  her  counte- 
nance take  that  moving  expression  which  it 
always  has  when  she  is  going  to  cry  ;  and  then 
she  said  with  a  broken  voice,  "  Itis  because  1 
knew  that  very  soon  there  would  be  no  more 
bread  in  France,  and  I  want  to  send  a  provi- 
sion of  flour  to  my  nurse  Caillett."' 


The  Juvenile  Artist. 

Mr.  William  Blake,  who  attained  consider- 
able eminence  as  an  artist,  had,  very  early  in 
life,  the  ordinary  opportunities  of  .seeing  pic- 
tures in  the  houses  of  noblemen  and  gentle. 
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men,  and  in  all  the  king's  palaces.  He  soon 
improved  such  casual  occasions  of  sludy  by 
attending  sales  at  Langford's,  Christie's,  and 
other  auction  rooms.  At  ten  years  of  age,  he 
was  put  to  a  drawing-school,  where  he  soon 
attained  the  art  of  drawing  from  casts  in 
plaister  of  the  various  antiques.  His  father 
bought  for  him  the  Gladiator,  the  Hercules, 
the  \'enus  de  Medicis,  and  various  heads, 
hands,  and  feet.  He  also  supplied  him  with 
money  to  purchase  prints ;  when  he  immedi- 
ately began  his  collection,  frequenting  the 
shops  of  the  print-dealers,  and  the  sales  of 
the  auctioneers.  Langford  called  him  his 
little  connoisseur,  and  often  knocked  down  to 
him  a  cheap  lot,  with  friendly  precipitation. 
He  copied  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
ISIartin  Hernskerck,  and  Albert  Durer,  Julio 
Romano,  and  the  rest  of  the  historic  class, 
neglecting  to  buy  any  other  prints,  however 
celebrated.  His  choice  was  for  the  most  ])art 
contemned  by  his  youthful  companions,  who 
were  accustomed  to  laugh  at  what  they 
called  his  mechanical  taste.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  fi.\ed  on  the  engraver  of  Stuart's 
Athens  and  West's  Pylades  and  Orestes  for 
his  master. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  apprenticeship  with 
Basire,  he  was  employed  in  making  drawings 
from  old  buildings  and  monuments,  and  occa- 
sionally, especially  in  winter,  in  engraving 
from  those  drawings.  This  occupation  led 
him  to  an  acquaintance  with  those  neglected 
works  of  art  called  Gothic  monuments.  There 
he  found  a  treasure  which  he  knew  how  to 
value.  The  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey 
were  among  his  first  studies.  The  principal 
of  those  which  surround  the  chapel  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  he  drew  in  every  point  he 
could  catch,  frequently  standing  on  the  monu- 
ment, and  viewing  the  figures  from  the  top. 
The  heads  he  considered  as  portraits,  and  all 
the  ornaments  appeared  as  miracles  of  art  to 
his  gothicised  imagination.  Such  was  the 
occupation  of  Blake  when  a  young  appren- 
tice, and  the  drawings  which  he  made  in  his 
holiday  hours  at  this  period  he  aftenvards  en- 
graved. They  were  published,  and  would  not 
have  reflected  disgrace  on  artists  of  double  his 
age  and  experience. 

James  Mitchell,  Blind,  Deaf,  and 
Dumb  Boy. 

About  seven  years  ago,  Professor  Stewart 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  a 
paper  containing  a  singular  account  of  a  boy 
bom  blind  and  deaf.  The  name  of  the  boj- 
was  James  Mitchell,  the  son  of  a  clergj-man 
in  the  county  of  Nairn,  in  Scotland.  His 
chief  pleasures  are  derived  from  taste  and 
smell.  He  finds  amusement  also  in  the  e.\- 
ercise  of  touch,  and  has  often  employed  him- 
self for  hours  in  gathering  from  the  bed  of  a 
river,  round  and  smooth  stones,  which  he 
afterwards  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  seat- 
ing himself  in  the  midst  of  the  circle.  He 
explored  by  touch  a  space  of  about  two  hun- 
dred   yards  round  the  parsonage,   to  every  | 


part  of  \yhich  he  walked  fearlessly  and  witii- 
out  a  guide  ;  and  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  in 
which  he  did  not  cautiously  feel  his  way  into 
gi-ound  which  he  had  not  before  explored.  In 
one  of  these  excursions,  his  fethor  with  terror 
observed  him  creeping  .along  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge,  which  cros.sed  a  neighbouring  river,  at 
a  point  where  the  stream  was  deep  and  rapid. 
He  was  immediately  stopped  ;  and  to  deter 
him  from  the  repetition  of  such  perilous 
experiments,  he  was  once  or  twice  plunged 
into  the  river,  a  punishment  which  had  the 
desired  effect. 

When  a  stranger  arrives,  his  smell  imme- 
diately informs  him  of  the  circumstance,  and 
directs  him  to  the  place  where  the  stranger  is, 
whom  he  proceeds  to  siirz'ey  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  In  the  remote  situation  where  he  re- 
sides male  visitors  are  mo.st  frequent,  and 
therefore  the  first  thing  he  generally  does,  is 
to  examine  whether  or  not  the  stranger  wears 
boots  ;  if  he  does  wear  them,  he  immediately 
goes  to  the  lobby,  feels  for  and  accurately  ex- 
amines his  whip  ;  then  proceeds  to  the  stable, 
and  handles  his  horse  with  great  care,  and 
with  the  utmost  seeming  attention.  The  ser- 
vants were  instructed  to  prevent  his  visits  to 
the  horses  of  strangers  in  the  stable ;  and 
after  his  wishes  in  this  respect  had  been  re- 
peatedly thwarted,  he  had  the  mgenuity  to 
lock  the  door  of  the  kitchen  on  the  servants, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  accomplish  unmo- 
lested his  visits  to  the  stable. 

Having  appeared  to  distinguish,  by  feeling, 
a  horse  which  his  mother  had  sold  a  few  weeks 
before,  the  rider  dismounted  to  put  his  know- 
ledge to  the  test ;  and  the  boy  immediately 
led  the  horse  to  his  mother's  stable,  took  off 
his  saddle  and  bridle,  put  corn  before  hmi,  .and 
then  withdrew,  locking  the  door,  and  puttmg 
the  key  in  his  pocket. 

In  1811,  when  this  poor  boy  was  in  his  si.\- 
teenth  year,  he  lost  the  guidance  of  his  father. 
His  feelings  on  the  occasion  are  somewhat 
variously  represented.  Some  of  his  relations 
represent  him  as  betraying  the  liveliest  sense 
of  his  irreparable  loss :  but  the  testimony  of 
his  sister  and  of  Dr.  Gordon  appears  to  prove, 
that  attention,  curiosity,  and  wonder,  were 
excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  outward  circum- 
st.ances,  rather  than  that  he  felt  those  senti- 
ments which  presuppose  some  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  change  which  had  occurred 
in  the  state  of  hi>  parent. 

He  had  previously  amused  himself  with 
placing  a  dead  fowl  repeatedly  on  its  legs, 
laughing  when  it  fell ;  but  the  first  human 
dead  body  which  he  touched  was  that  of  his 
father,  from  which  he  shrunk  with  signs  of 
surprise  and  dislike.  He  felt  the  corpse  in  the 
coffin  ;  and  on  the  evening  after  the  funeral, 
he  went  to  the  grave,  and  patted  it  with  both 
his  hands  ;  but  whether  from  affection,  or  imi- 
tation of  the  act  of  beating  down  the  turf 
after  the  grave  was  closed,  his  sister  could  not 
determine.  For  several  days,  he  returned 
repeatedly  to  the  grave,  and  regularly  at- 
tended every  funeral  that  afterwards  occurred 
in  the  same  churchyard. 
On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  his  father's 
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death,  discovering  his  mother  was  uinvell  and 
in  bed,  he  was  observed  to  weep.  At  another 
time,  soon  after,  a  clergyman  being  in  the 
lioii'^e,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  he  pointed  to  his 
father's  Bible,  and  then  made  a  sign  that  the 
family  should  kneel. 

The  boy's  only  attempts  at  utterance,  are 
the  uncouth  bellowings  by  which  he  some- 
times labours  to  vent  that  violent  anger  to 
which  his  situation  seems  prone.  His  tears 
are  most  commonly  shed  from  disappointment 
in  his  wishes  ;  but  they  sometimes  flow  from 
affectionate  sorrow.  He  displays  by  bois- 
terous laughter  his  triumph  at  the  success  of 
contrivances  to  place  others  in  situations  of 
ludicrous  distress. 

His  sister  has  devised  some  means  for  esta- 
blishing that  communication  between  him  and 
other  beings,  from  which  nature  seemed  for 
ever  to  have  cut  him  off.  By  various  modifi- 
cations of  touch,  she  conveys  to  him  her  satis- 
faction or  displeasure  at  his  conduct  ;  which  is 
not  only  the  means  of  communication,  but 
the  instrument  of  some  moral  discipline.  To 
supply  its  obvious  and  great  defects,  she  has 
had  recourse  to  a  language  of  nction,  repre- 
senting those  ideas  which  none  of  the  simple 
natural  signs  cognizable  by  the  sense  of  touch 
could  convey.  When  his  mother  was  from 
home,  his  si>ter  allayed  his  an.xiety  for  her 
return  by  laying  his  head  gently  down  on  a 
pillow  once  for  each  night  that  his  mother 
was  to  be  absent  ;  implying,  that  he  would 
sleep  so  many  times  before  her  return. 

Diderot  alludes  to  a  case  like  that  of  Mit- 
chell, and  the  Abbe  de  L'Epee  had  anticipated 
the  possibility  of  such  a  misfortune.  But  no 
account  of  any  being,  doomed  from  birth  to  a 
privation  so  complete,  both  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, has  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  re- 
cords of  science,  unless  wc  accept  that  of  the 
American  girl  noticed  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  work,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  Professor  Stewart,  but  who  was 
four  years  of  age  before  she  united  such  accu- 
mulation of  misfortune  as  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  case  of  poor  Mitchell. 

The  following  additional  anecdote  of  him 
has  been  recently  communicated  by  his  sister 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

'  There  is  a  point  of  land  leading  from  Nairn, 
(the  town  where  he  lives)  along  the  side  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  which  with 
high  tide  is  overflowed  by  the  sea,  where 
there  are  boats  frequently  left  fastened  to 
something  for  the  purpose.  He  had  been  in 
the  habit,  it  seems,  of  .going  down  to  these 
boats  ;  and  had  that  day  gone  down  and 
stepped  into  one  of  them  as  usual.  Before  he 
was  aware,  however,  he  was  afloat,  and  com- 
pletely surrounded  with  water.  Had  he  re- 
mained quietly  there  until  the  tide  ebbed,  he 
])robably  would  not  have  been  in  any  danger ; 
but  instead  of  that,  upon  perceiving  his  situa- 
tion, he  imdrcssed  himself,  and  plunged  into 
the  sea,  seemingly  with  the  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  drag  the  boat  with  his  clothes  to 
land.  I'"inding  that,  however,  impracticable, 
he  ne.xt  attempted  returning  to  the  boat,  but 
failed  in  gelling  into  it,  and  with  his  struggling 


upset  it ;  and  there  is  not  a  doubt  but  he  must 
have  perished,  had  not  some  salmon-fishers 
been  most  pro\'identially  employed  within 
sight  of  him,  and  rowed  to  his  assistance. 
By  the  time  they  reached  him,  he  was  nearly 
exhausted  by  his  exertions  ;  and  having  been 
repeatedly  completely  under  water,  was  so 
benumbed  with  cold,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  strip  themselves  of  what  clothes  they  could 
spare,  and  put  on  him,  his  own  being  quite 
wet  from  the  upsetting  of  the  boat.  They 
then  very  humanely  brought  him  heme,  carry- 
ing him  great  part  of  the  way,  until  he  re- 
covered strength  and  warmth  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  walk.  'It  is  curious  enough,' 
says  his  intelligent  sister,  '  to  observe  the  sa- 
gacity displayed  in  some  of  his  actions.  His 
shoes  were  found  with  a  stocking  and  a  garter 
stufled  into  each  of  them,  and  his  tobacco-pipe 
in  his  coat  pocket,  rolled  up  in  his  neck-cloth. 
The  shoes  (having  got  them  on  new  that 
morning)  were  the  only  articles  he  discovered 
any  anxiety  to  recover  ;  and  these  he  seemed 
much  delighted  with  upon  their  being  restored 
to  him,  they  having  been  found  when  the  tide 
ebbed.  His  first  action  when  I  met  him, 
upon  being  .brought  home,  was  to  pull  off  a 
worsted  night-cap,  and  give  it  to  me  with 
rather  an  odd  expression  of  countenance. 
The  men  had  been  obliged  to  put  it  upon  him, 
his  hat  having  shared  the  fate  of  his  clothes 
in  the  boat,  and  he  certainly  made  a  most 
grotesque  appearance  altogether,  which  he 
seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  aware  of,  as 
after  getting  on  a  dry  suit  of  his  own  clothes, 
he  frequently  burst  out  a  laughing  during  the 
evening,  although  upon  the  whole  he  appeared 
graver  and  more  thoughtful  than  usual.' 


Joseph  Blacket. 

'  Oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 
Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muse's  ray, 
With  orient  hues  unborrowed  of  the  sun.' 
Gk.w. 
When  Blacket,  whose  poetical  '  Remains,' 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Pratt, 
was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  parti- 
cularly an.xious  to  go  to  the  play.  A  youth- 
ful friend  had  called  on  him  to  solicit  his 
company  to  sec  Kemble  play  Richard  III.  at 
Drury  Lane,  but  Blacket's  brother  refused 
him  permission  on  account  of  the  wetness  of 
the  season,  fearing  he  might  catch  cold. 
After  supplicating  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  he 
hit  upon  an  expedient  which  had  the  desired 
effect.  He  addressed  a  few  verses  to  him, 
which  pleased  his  brother  so  highly,  that  he 
instantly  gave  him  leave  to  go,  and  the  money 
to  defray  his  expenses.  From  this  period, 
Blacket  dated  his  passion  for  the  drama,  and 
admiration  of  Shakspeare. 


Thomas  WilHam.s  Malkiii. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  partialities  of 
a  parent,  who  may  have  the  happiness  to  pos- 
sess a  child  of  precocious  talent,  may  induce 
him    to  dwell  on  the  '  trivial  fond   records' 
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with  loo  much  minuteness  :  and  if  he  becomes 
the  biographer,  to  write  with  a  fer\'our  unre- 
stricted by  the  limits  of  cahn  investigation. 
\\  hcthcr  such  an  observation  may  not  be  ap- 
pHed  to  Dr.  Malkin,  who  in  '  A  Father's 
i^Iemoirs  of  his  Child,'  has  related  facts  so 
astonishing,  we  will  not  say,  but  certainly  he 
lias  furnished  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove 
the  e.xtraordinary  talents  of  his  son. 

Thomas  Williams  Ulalkin  was  two  years 
old  before  he  began  to  talk,  but  he  was 
familiar  with  the  alphabet  almost  half  a 
year  sooner.  Before  he  could  articulate, 
when  a  letter  was  n.amed,  he  immediately 
jjointed  to  it  with  his  finger.  From  the 
time  when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  the 
acquisition  of  speech  seemed  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  all  the  instnunents  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  he  immediately 
began  to  read,  spell,  and  write,  with  a  rapidity 
which  can  scarcely  be  credited  but  by  tho.se 
who  were  witnesses  of  its  reality.  Before  he 
was  three  years  old,  be  had  taught  himself  to 
make  lettersfirst  in  imitation  of  printed  books, 
and  afterwards  of  handwriting,  and  that 
without  any  instruction,  for  he  was  left  to 
chalk  out  his  own  pursuits  of  this  nature.  On 
his  birthday,  that  when  he  attained  the  age 
of  three  years,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  mother 
with  a  pencil,  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
he  addressed  others  to  some  of  his  relatives. 

At  the  age  of  four,  he  had  learnt  the  Greek 
alphabet,  and  had  advanced  so  far  in  Latin, 
as  to  write  an  e.xercise  every  day  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy.  Before  he  had 
reached  his  fifth  year,  he  not  only  read 
English  with  perfect  fluency,  '  but,'  says  his 
father,  'understood  it  with  critical  precision.' 
He  had  acquired  a  happy  art  in  copying  maps 
with  neatness  and  accuracy,  an  amusement 
to  which  he  was  very  partial ;  he  had  also 
made  copies  from  some  of  Raphael's  heads, 
so  much  in  unison  with  the  style  and  senti- 
ment of  the  originals,  as  to  induce  connoisseurs 
to  predict,  that  if  he  were  to  pursue  the  arts 
as  a  profession,  he  would  one  day  rank  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  their  votaries. 

When  he  was  in  his  seventh  year,  he  wrote 
fables,  and  made  one  or  two  respectable  at- 
tempts at  poetical  composition  ;  but  the  most 
singular  instance  of  a  fertile  imagination, 
united  with  the  power  of  making  all  he  met 
with  in  books  or  conversation  his  own,  yet 
remains  behind.  This  was  the  idea  of  a 
visionary  country  called  AUestone,  which  was 
so  strongly  impressed  on  his  own  mind,  as  to 
enable  him  to  convey  an  intelligible  and 
lively  transcript  of  its  description.  Of  this 
delightful  territory,  he  considered  himself  as 
king.  He  had  formed  the  plan  of  writing  its 
historj-,  and  had  e.xecutcd  detached  parts  of  it. 
Neither  did  his  ingenuity  stop  here  ;  for  he 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  giving  names  of 
his  own  invention  to  the  principal  mountains, 
rivers,  cities,  sea  ports,  villages,  and  trading 
towns.  This  map,  in  whatever  light  it  is 
vieT.ed,  is  a  very  remarkable  production. 
Considerable  part  of  the  history  he  wrote  in  a 
number  of  letters  and  tales,  in  which  he  dis- 
plays a  most  fertile  imagination.     This  was 


one  of  the  last  efforts  of  his  genius,  for  this 
youthful  prodigy  of  learning  dictl  before  he 
attained  the  seventh  year  of  his  age. 


Brotherly  Love. 

A  little  boy  seeing  two  nestling  birds  peck- 
ing at  each  other,  inquired  of  his  elder  brother 
what  they  were  doing.  '  They  are  quarrel- 
ling,' was  the  answer.  '  No,'  replied  ths 
child,  'that  cannot  be,  they  are  brothers.' 


Schiller. 

' e>;  humili,  potens.' 

HoR.\CE. 

Born  of  obscure  but  honest  parents,  Fre- 
deric de  Schiller  had  to  contend  with  adver- 
sity from  his  very  infancy.  Scarcely  had  he 
passed  this  helpless  age,  when  his  father 
obtained  his  admission  into  the  military  aca- 
demy at  Stutgard.  It  was  there  he  explored 
the  first  elements  of  science  ;  but  the  instruc- 
tion he  received  w-as  more  apt  to  crush  the 
germ  of  his  poetical  genius,  than  to  ripen  it 
into  maturity.  Several  years  v.ere  thus  spent 
in  the  strictest  military  discipline,  uiicheered 
by  any  amusement  ;  and  it  's  probable  that 
the  severity  with  which  his  youth  was  treated, 
increased  the  naturally  melancholy  disposition 
of  his  mind.  At  this  period  he  found  means 
to  procure  the  works  of  the  immortal  Shak- 
speare  :  and  the  dark  and  strong  shadows 
that  give  e.xprcssion  to  the  pictures  of  this 
poet,  the  affecting  situations  of  his  heroes,  his 
bold  and  energetic  language,  and  those  beau- 
tiful passages  where  his  eloquence  becomes  a 
torrent  that  no  obstacle  can  resist,  were  so 
congenial  to  the  feeling  soul  of  young  Schiller, 
that  Shakspeare  soon  engrossed  all  his  admi- 
ration, and  was  his  favourite  author. 

Treading  incessantly  the  visionary  fields 
where  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare's  plays  had 
wafted  his  imagination,  Schiller,  willing  to  pay 
a  nobler  tribute  to  that  poet  than  that  of  a 
barren  admiration,  resolved  to  imitate  him, 
and  in  a  burst  of  inspired  enthusiasm,  com- 
posed the  first  scene  of  his  Kolilvrs,  a  tragedy 
in  five  acts.  Our  young  bard  was  scarcely 
twenty,  when  the  wish  of  seeing  his  produc- 
tion acted,  led  him  to  IManheim,  where  it 
was  accepted  by  the  directors  of  the  stage, 
and  represented  with  the  highest  applause 
and  general  approbation.  .Soon  after,  the 
Robbers  was  played  in  everj'  city  of  Germany; 
but  when  Schiller  returned  to  Stutgard,  he 
v.-as  informed  that  the  imprudent  step  of 
which  he  had  been  guiltj',  forbade  his  re-ad- 
mission into  the  academy.  From  this  period 
the  fame  of  Schiller  as  a  dramatic  writer  was 
established. 

Rustic  Politeness. 

The  father  of  the  present  Lord  Abingdon, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  stateliness  of  his 
manners,  one  day  riding  through  a  village  in 
the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  met  a  lad  dragging  a 
calf  along  the  road  ;  who,  when  his  lordship 
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came  up  to  him,  made  a  stop,  and  stared  him 
full  in  the  face.  His  lordship  asked  the  boy 
if  he  knew  him.  He  replied,  '  Ees.'  '  What 
is  my  name  ?'  said  his  lordship.  '  Why,  Lord 
Abingdon,'  replied  the  lad.  '  Then  why  don't 
you  take  off  your  hat  ?'  '  So  I  will,  sur,'  said 
the  boy,  '  if  ye'Il  hold  the  calf.' 


Louis  XVII. 

The  immediate  successor  of  the  unfortunate 
Louib  XVI.  bore  only  for  a  short  time  the 
title  of  King  of  France,  without  havmg  ever 
exercised  the  august  franchise  of  sovereignty  : 
he  died  in  the  dungeons  of  the  temple,  when 
he  was  no  more  than  ten  years  and  a  few 
months  old. 

Some  writers  have  inferred,  that  the  life  of 
such  a  child  could  present  few  circumstances 
worthy  of  remembrance  ;  but  if  we  may  credit 
the  memoirs  which  have  appeared  since  the 
restoration  of  his  family  to  the  throne  of 
France,  there  never  was  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Capet  who  gave  at  so  early  an  age  a 
brighter  promise  of  doing  justice  to  its  ancient 
motto — 

'  Bonte  et  Valeur.' 

From  the  anecdotes  which  are  related  of 
him,  we  shall  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking. 

Every  morning  the  dauphin,  while  yet  a 
child,  was  in  the  habit  of  ranging  through  the 
gardens  of  Versailles,  and  collecting  the  fairest 
flowers,  to  deposit  on  his  mother's  toilet  be- 
fore she  arose.  When  bad  weather  prevented 
him  on  any  occasion  from  gathering  his  usual 
morning  bouquet,  he  would  say  mournfully, 
'  Alas  !  how  sorry  I  am  !  I  have  done  nothing 
to-day  for  my  mamma.' 

On  one  of  the  anniversaries  of  his  mother's 
birth,  the  king  (Louis  XVL)  e.xpressed  a  wish 
to  the  dauphin,  that  he  would  present  his 
mother  with  an  extraordinary  bouquet,  and 
accompany  it  with  some  compliment  of  his 
own  composing.  '  Papa,'  replied  the  prince, 
'  I  have  a  beautiful  evergreen  in  my  garden. 
I  would  wish  nothing  better  than  that,  for 
both  my  bouquet  and  my  compliment.  In 
presenting  it  to  mamma,  I  will  say  to  her,  l\Iy 
dear  mamma,  may  you  resemble  that  flower.' 

One  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  he  had  mingled 
some  marigolds  (the  emblems  of  carel  in  a 
bouquet  which  he  designed  for  the  queen. 
Perceiving  his  mistake  at  the  moment  of  pre- 
senting it,  he  hastily  plucked  out  the  ominous 
flowers,  saying,  '  Ah,  mamma,  you  have 
enough  of  cares  beside.' 

In  his  repartees,  he  .showcc?  an  uncommon 
degree  of  point  and  archness.  When  reading 
his  lesson  one  day,  he  fell  into  a  hissing  tone  ; 
his  preceptor,  the  Abbe  d'Avaux,  corrected 
him;  the  queen  also  joined  her  reproaches. 
'  Mamma,'  replied  the  prince,  '  I  say  my  les- 
son .so  ill,  that  I  /liss  myself.^ 

On  another  occasion,  when  in  the  Jardin  de 
Bagatelle,  carried  away  by  his  vivacity,  he 
threw  himself  on  a  bed  of  roses.  '  I  ran  to 
him,'  said  Mr.  Hue.  "Sir,"  said  I,  "are  you 
aware  that  one  of  these  thorns  may  put  out 
your  eyes,  or  icdr  your  face  ?"    He  rose,  and 


regarding  me  with  an  air  as  noble  as  decided, 
replied,  '  "Thorny  ways,  sir,  lead  to  glory."  ' 

A  regiment  of  young  boys  was  formed  at 
Paris,  under  the  name  of  the  Regiment  du 
Dauphin  ;  the  dauphin  v>'as  its  colonel  ;  and 
it  was  often  admitted  to  exercise  before  him 
in  a  small  garden  of  the  Tuileries  appro- 
priated to  his  use.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  his  colonelship  well,  he  was  constantly  with 
a  little  musket  on  his  shoulder,  making  him- 
self familiar  with  all  the  manual  evolutions  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  going  out  to  walk, 
was  for  carrying  his  musket  abroad  with  him. 
The  officer  of  the  national  guard,  who  was  in 
attendance,  said,  '  Sir,  since  you  are  going 
out,  pray  surrender  me  your  musket.'  The 
dauphin  refused  indignantly.  The  Marchio- 
'ness  of  Tourville,  his  governess,  being  in- 
formed of  the  circumstance,  reprimanded  the 
dauphin  for  his  indiscretion.  'If,'  replied  the 
spirited  youth,  '  he  had  asked  me  iogive  him 
the  musket,  it  would  have  been  well ;  but  to 
ask  me  \.o  surrender  it  f — He  could  add  no 
more  ;  a  rising  flood  of  indignation  choked 
his  utterance. 

At  another  time,  when  playing  at  quoits 
with  an  officer  of  the  national  guards,  the 
officer  gaiped  the  match,  and  exclaimed  ex- 
ultingly,  'Ah  !  I  have  conquered  the  dauphin.' 
Piqued  at  the  expression,  the  prince  replied 
with  warmth  of  temper.  The  affair  being  re- 
ported to  the  queen,  she  reprimanded  the 
dauphin  for  having  so  far  forgot  himself  '  I 
feel,'  said  the  prince,  '  that  I  have  done 
wrong.  But  why  did  he  not  .satisfy  himself 
with  saying  that  he  had  won  the  match?  It 
was  the  word  conquered  which  put  me  beyond 
myself 

Louis,  desirous  of  knowing  the  progress 
which  his  son  had  made  in  geographical 
knowledge,  conducted  him  one  morning  to 
some  distance  from  Rambouillet  ;  and  on  ar- 
riving in  the  open  country,  his  majesty  deli- 
vering a  compiss  into  the  hands  of  the  dau- 
phin, said,  '  Now,  my  boy,  take  what  road 
you  please,  I  will  take  another  ;  and  let  us 
meet  befc  re  night  at  the  old  Chateau.'  The 
prince  began  wandering  about  the  fields 
(watched  all  the  while  by  some  persons  of  the 
court  in  the  disguise  of  peasants;!  he  stopped 
often,  as  if  in  difficulty  ;  but  though  he  passed 
several  countrymen,  he  put  questions  to  none 
of  them.  Every  now  and  then  he  had  recourse 
to  his  compass,  as  his  only  counsellor  :  and  at 
last,  after  five  hours  of  turning  and  winding, 
he  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Ram- 
bouillet. Louis  welcoming  him  with  open 
arms,  exclaimed,  'Ah,  my  boy  !  I  thought  we 
had  lost  you.'  'What,  papa  1'  an.swered  the 
prince;  'did  you  think  that  my  heart  would 
not  turn  to  ther,  as  surely  as  the  needle 
turns  to  the  north?' 

On  the  fatal  nth  of  December,  when  Louis 
was  called  before  the  bar  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, the  dauphin,  who  sometimes  prevailed 
on  his  father  to  play  at  picquct  with  him, 
pressed  his  majesty  very  much  to  sit  down  to 
a  game  with  him.  The  king,  notwithstanding 
his  distracting  situation,  could  not  refuse. 
The  dauphin  lost  every  time,  and  twice  he 
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could  not  get  beyond  the  number  sixteen. 
'  Every  time,'  said  the  prince,  in  some  cha- 
grin, ■  that  I  get  to  the  point  si-vtceii,  I  am 
sure  to  lose  the  game.'  The  king  made  no 
answer  ;  but  the  singular  coincidence  between 
'these  words  and  his  own  melancholy  destiny, 
is  said  to  have  made  an  impression  on  him 
which  he  never  forgot. 

Juvenile  Preachers. 

Fenelon,  aftenvards  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  distinguished  himself  so  much  at  the 
College  of  Plessis,  that  they  suffered  him  to 
preach,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  a  sermon,  which 
had  an  e.xtraordinarj'  success.  A  similar  cir- 
cumstance is  recorded  of  Bossuet,  who  at  the 
same  age,  preached  before  the  most  brilliant 
assemblage  in  Paris,  and  with  the  greatest 
applause.  It  is  added,  that  Bossuet  was 
allowed  only  a  few  moments  to  think  upon 
the  subject  that  he  was  to  discuss. 


Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

In  March,  1779,  Napoleon,  the  son  of 
Carlo  Buonaparte,  a  lawyer  of  Corsica,  being 
then  in  his  tenth  year,  was  sent  to  the  school 
of  Brienne,  in  Champagne,  which  was 
superintended  by  some  of  the  holy  fathers, 
called  Minims.  Of  a  silent  and  stem  dis- 
position, prone  to  solitude  and  meditation,  he 
seemed  as  if  cast  by  nature  for  the  rigid 
order  of  life  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the 
establishment.  Each  pupil  was  locked  up  by 
himself  at  night  in  a  cell,  the  whole  furniture 
of  which  consisted  of  a  girth  bed,  an  iron 
water  pitcher  and  bason  ;  yet  gloomy  as 
this  seclusion  was,  young  Napoleon  pre- 
ferred retiring  to  it  during  the  intervals  of 
scholastic  e.vercise,  to  joining  with  his  school- 
mates in  their  usual  sports  and  amusements. 
At  a  later  period,  he  was  wont  to  prosecute 
his  solitary  studies  in  a  little  garden,  which 
he  had  contrived  to  enclose  for  his  own  ex- 
clusive use,  by  prevailing  on  some  of  the 
scholars  to  assign  to  him  the  shares  allotted 
to  them,  and  adding  these  to  his  own.  It 
has  been  told  of  him  at  this  period,  that  on 
one  occasion  when  the  other  schoolboys  were 
thrown  into  great  consternation  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  fire-work  which  they  were  en- 
gaged in  preparing,  and  when  some  of  them, 
in  their  haste  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
danger,  broke  through  into  the  territory  of 
the  young  solitaire,  he  seized  his  garden  tools, 
and  attacking  the  invaders,  drove  them  with 
equal  spirit  and  itoncfialanci-  back  into  the 
midst  of  the  peril  from  which  they  were  seek- 
ing to  escape.  In  consequence  of  these  cold 
and  forbidding  features  in  his  character,  he 
soon  acquired  the  nickname  of  the  Spartan, 
which  he  retained  during  his  residence  at 
Brienne. 

The  branch  of  study  to  which  Napoleon 
directed  his  almost  undivided  attention,  was 
mathematics.  He  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  languages,  and  still  less  to  the  elegant 
arts ;  nay,  even  in  writing  he  is  said  to  have 


taken  so  little  pleasure,  as  to  neglect  it  almost 
entirely  ;  whence  it  has  arisen,  that  we  never 
hear  of  any  paper  written  by  him  in  his  riper 
years,  without  a  note  of  wonder  either  at  his 
illegibility,  or  its  legible  incorrectness,  both 
in  character  and  orthoepy. 

With  a  book  of  mathematics  or  history — 
Euclid  or  Plutarch  in  his  hand,  his  great  de- 
light was  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  little 
garden,  to  walk  and  to  meditate.  His  mind 
.seemed  for  a  long  time  to  disdain  all  lower 
occupations  and  less  important  studies  ;  but 
a  desire  for  action  at  last  broke  in  upon  his 
repose,  and  he  had  no  sooner  mi.xed  with  his 
schoolfellows  for  this  purpose,  than  he  began 
to  act  the  part  of  the  incipient  general 
among  them,  taught  them  the  military  exer- 
cise, and  instituted  for  their  usual  sports  the 
combats  of  the  Roman  circus,  and  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  His 
schoolfellows  began  now  to  testify  an  uncom- 
mon desire  of  respect  and  attachment  towards 
him ;  they  felt,  and  were  the  first  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  fascinating,  or  rather  com- 
manding, influence,  which  was  afterwards  so 
principal  a  means  of  raising  him  to  empire 
and  renown. 

In  the  hard  winter  of  1783,  Napoleon  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  constructing  a  little  fort  of 
snow.  With  the  assistance  of  some  of  his 
most  zealous  comrades,  and  with  no  other 
instruments  than  the  ordinary  garden  tools, 
he  perfected  a  complete  quadrangle,  defended 
at  the  comers  by  four  bastions,  the  walls  of 
which  were  three  feet  and  a  half  high.  So 
well  was  it  executed,  that  some  remains  of  it 
were  in  existence  many  weeks  afterwards. 
While  it  lasted,  nothing  but  sieges  and  sallies 
were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Some  of  his  leisure  hours  he  employed  in 
writing  a  poem  on  the  liberty  of  his  native 
country,  Corsica.  It  was  constructed  on  the 
idea,  that  the  genius  of  his  country  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  putting  a 
poignard  in  his  hand,  had  called  on  him  for 
vengeance.  The  effort  appears  to  have  been 
an  abortive  one ;  since  beyond  the  bare 
mention  of  the  piece,  nothing  more  of  it  is 
recorded. 

After  he  had  passed  five  years  in  this 
academy,  the  Royal  Inspector,  on  his  annual 
examination,  found  him  so  well  informed  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  that  he  removed  him 
to  the  ecole  iitilitaire  at  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  October,  1784.  Here 
young  Napoleon  was  under  the  direction  of 
able  and  meritorious  officers,  and  found  ex- 
cellent teachers  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
particularly  those  connected  with  war.  In 
the  mathematics  he  had  the  celebrated 
Monge  for  his  preceptor;  and  benefited  so 
much  by  his  instructions,  that  on  passing  his 
first  examination,  after  joining  the  school,  he 
was  placed  as  an  officer  in  the  corps  of 
engineers.  * 

While  yet  a  cadet,  he  went  on  one  occasion 
to  witness  the  ascent  of  a  balloon  in  the 
Champ  de  i\Iars.  Impelled  by  an  eager 
curiosity,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  unperceived   entered   the  inner 
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fence  which  coiilaincd  the  apparatus  for  in-  1 
flating  the  silken  globe.  It  was  then  vei-j- 
nearly  filled,  and  restrained  from  its  aerial 
flight  by  the  last  cord  only  ;  when  Napoleon  j 
requested  the  aeronaut  to  permit  him  to  | 
mount  the  car  in  company  with  him.  This, 
liowever,  was  refused,  from  an  apprehension 
that  the  feelings  of  the  boy  might  embarrass 
the  experiments :  on  which  lUinnaparte  is 
stated  to  have  exxlaimed,  '  I  am  young,  it  is 
true,  but  fear  neither  the  powers  of  earth  nor 
of  air  ! '  .sternly  adding,  '  Will  you  let  me 
ascend  ?'  The  erratic  philosopher  sharply 
replied,  '  No,  sir,  1  will  not ;  I  beg  that  you 
will  retire.'  The  little  cadet,  enraged  at  the 
refusal,  instantly  drew  a  small  sabre,  which 
he  wore  with  his  uniform,  cut  the  balloon 
in  several  places,  and  destroyed  the  curious 
apparatus  which  the  aeronaut  had  constructed 
with  infinite  labour  and  -ngenuity  for  the 
purpose  of  his  experiment. 

Such  was  the  last  notable  act  of  the  boy- 
hood of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  :  it  would  .seem 
as  if  on  the  verge  of  manhood,  he  had  in  this 
one  adventure  prefigured  the  whole  of  that 
extraordinary  career  which  he  afterwards 
run  ;  as  the  clouds  aspiring,  as  the  air 
trackless  ;  its  only  object  to  ascend  ;  its  only 
rudder  the  whirlwind  ;  a  vapour  its  impulse  ; 
downfall  its  destiny. 


Youthful  Courtier. 

On  Napoleon  Buonaparte's  return  from  the 
Island  of  Elba,  the  parents  of  a  boy  who  had 
been  remarkably  attached  to  the  emperor  in 
his  exile,  presented  a  petition  for  their  son, 
and  enclosed  in  it  the  following  verses,  which 
he  then,  in  his  eighth  year,  had  composed  upon 
the  occasion.  The  writer  was  favoured  with 
a  copy  of  them  from  the  boy  himself. 

'  Chan.son  a  I.'  Air  Chaki.es  VII. 
'II  faiit  combattre,  rcmpercur  I'ordonne, 

Nous  obeirons  a  ses  lois. 
Pour  conserver  sa  couronne. 
Nous  chasscrons  tous  les  rois. 


Allons  !  cnfans  de  la  patric, 

Jurons  tous  a  notre  empereur. 
De  lui  bien  conserver  la  vie     ^bis) 
Avec  lui  n'ayons  jamais  peur.'     (bis) 
Napoleon  received  the  petition  with  com- 
plaisance, and  observed  to  a  by-stander,  'Que 
sera  done  cet  enfant  a  trente  ans  si  a  huit  ii  a 
fait  ccci.'  

Capture  of  Paris. 

When  Paris  was  attacked  in  1814  by  the 
allied  armies,  the  Parisian  artillery  placed  on 
the  heights  of  Montmartre  was  served  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  school,  who  were 
principally  from  twelve  to  fifteen  year^  old. 
They  of  course  were  inexperienced  in  war  : 
yet  they  rivalled  in  ardour  the  veterans  with 
whom  they  associated  ;  and  their  well- 
directed  fire  filled  the  approaches  to  the 
positions  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy. 
Thus  transformed  into  disciples  of  v>ar,  they 
served  the  batteries  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  valour,  and  never  shrunk  from  their  post 
whilst  it  could  be  retained.  Several  hun- 
dred of  these  youths  fell  in  the  dreadful 
conflict.  

Young  Napoleon. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  his  two 
daughters  and  his  grandson,  the  King  of 
Rome,  being  on  a  visit  at  Schoenbruii,  in 
July,  i3i6,  wished  to  see  a  young  lion  which 
the  Princess  of  Wales  had  presented  to  his 
Imperial  majesty.  The  lion  being  very  young, 
was  nursed  by  two  goats  :  on  the  approach  of 
the  archduchesses,  one  of  the  goats  came 
forward  in  a  menacing  attitude.  Young  Na- 
poleon seeing  this,  ran  to  the  goat,  took  hold 
of  her  horns,  and  said  very  deliberately  to  his 
aunt,  '  Votis  poiivcz  passer-  uiaiuicnaiit,  ma. 
tantc,  n'aycz  J>as  peuf,  jc  la  rciiciis.'  The 
emperor  was  extremely  pleased  with  the  in- 
fantile spirit  of  his  grandson,  and  said  to  him, 
'That  is  well,  my  boy,  I  like  you  for  that,  for 
I  see  you  choose  the  right  way.  where  there 
is  danger.' 
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•By  the  hand  oi  a  soldier  I  will  undertake  it.'— ALL'S  WELL  THAT  En'DS  WELL. 


Captain  Carew. 

At  the  siege  of  Tortona,  the  commander  of 
the  army  which  lay  before  tlie  town  ordered 
Carew,  an  Irish  officer  in  the  service  of  Naples, 
to  advance  with  a  detachment  to  a  particular 
post.  Having  given  his  orders,  he  whispered 
Carew,  '  Sir,  I  know  you  to  be  a  gallant  man  ; 
1  have  therefore  put  you  upon  this  duty.  I 
tell  you  in  confidence,  it  is  certain  death  to 
you  all.  I  place  you  there  to  make  the  enemy 
spring  a  mine  below  you.'  Carew  made  a  bow 
to  the  general,  and  then  led  on  his  men  in 
silence  to  the  dreadful  post.  He  there  stood 
with  an  undaunted  countenance  :  and  having 
called  to  one  of  his  soldiers  for  a  draught  of 
wine,  '  Here,"  said  he,  '  I  drink  to  all  those 
who  bravely  fall  in  battle.'  Fortunately  at 
that  instant  Tortona  capitulated  :  and  Carew 
escaped  that  destruction  which  he  had  so 
nobly  displayed  his  readiness  to  encounter  at 
the  call  of  honour. 


Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau. 

At  the  battle  of  Nieuport  in  the  year  1600, 
Prince  JMaurice  sent  away  his  ships,  that 
there  might  be  no  means  of  retreat  for  his 
troops :  in  leading  them  to  engage,  he  said, 
'  My  friends,  you  have  Nieuport  behind  you, 
which  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy  ;  the  sea 
on  your  left  ;  a  river  on  the  right  ;  and  the 
enemy  in  front :  there  is  no  other  waj'  for  you 
to  pass,  but  over  the  bodies  of  these  men.' 
By  this  heroic  resolution  he  gained  a  battle 
which  saved  the  republic,  and  did  himself  the 
highest  honour. 

Let  Him  that  Loves  Me,  Follow 
Me. 

'  Armies  of  fearful  harts  will  scorn  to  yield, 
If  lions  be  their  captains  in  the  field.' 

Ali.evx. 
Francis  I.  of  France  had  not  reached  his 
twentieth  year,  when  he  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Marignan,  which  lasted 
two  days.  The  Marshal  de  Trivulce,  who 
had  been  in  eighteen  pitched  battles,  .said, 
that  those  were  the  play  of  infants  :  but  that 


this  of  IMarignan  was  the  combat  of  giants. 
Francis  performed  on  this  occasion  prodigies 
of  valour  ;  he  fought  less  as  a  king  than  as  a 
soldier.  Having  perceived  his  standard- 
bearer  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  precipi- 
tated himself  to  his  assistance  in  the  midst  of 
lances  and  halberts.  He  was  presently  sur- 
rounded ;  his  horse  pierced  with  several 
wounds ;  and  his  casque  despoiled  of  its 
plumes.  He  must  have  been  inevitably  over- 
whelmed, if  a  body  of  troops  detached  from 
the  allies  had  not  hastened  to  his  succour. 
Franci-s  hazarded  this  battle  against  the  advice 
of  his  generals ;  and  cut  short  all  remonstrance 
by  the  celebrated  expression,  which  became 
afterwards  proverbial,  '  Let  him  that  loves  me, 
follow  me.' 


The  Great  Duke  of  Argyle. 

At  the  siege  of  Mons  during  the  glorious 
career  of  Marlborough,  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
joined  an  attacking  corps  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  shrinking  from  the  contest  ;  and 
pushing  among  them,  open-breasted,  he  e.\- 
claimed,  '  You  see,  brothers,  I  have  no  con- 
cealed armour ;  I  am  equally  e.vposed  with 
you  ;  I  require  none  to  go  where  I  shall  refuse 
to  venture.  Remember  you  fight  for  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  glory  of  your 
nation,  which  shall  never  suffer  by  my  be- 
haviour ;  and  I  hope  the  character  of  a  Briton 
is  as  dear  to  every  one  of  you.'  This  spirit 
animated  the  soldiers  ;  the  assault  was  made, 
and  the  work  was  carried. 


Earl  of  Derby. 

In  the  memorable  reign  of  Edward  III. 
when  feats  of  valorous  enterprise  were  so  fre- 
quent, the  Earl  of  Derby,  one  of  the  bravest 
warriors  of  the  age,  was  sent  with  an  army  to 
France.  Count  de  Lisle,  the  French  com- 
mander, had  ordered  twelve  thousand  men 
to  as.semble  secretly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auberoche  :  and  immediately  invested  the 
place.  With  four  engines  they  threw  .showers 
within  the  walls,  and  forced  the  garrison  to 
take  shelter  under  ground.  The  Earl  of 
Derby,  with  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and 
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six  hundred  archers,  advanced  through  bye- 
ways  to  its  relief.  At  supper  time  they  burst 
into  the  PVench  camp  :  the  general  and  prin- 
cipal officers  were  killed  or  taken  at  table  ; 
and  the  archers  with  their  arrows  instantly 
dispersed  every  small  body  of  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed.  I'he  news  had  now 
reached  the  other  half  of  the  besieging  army, 
and  the  concjuerors  had  still  to  conted  against 
an  enemy  si.\  times  their  number.  The  vic- 
tory was  secured  by  the  garrison  from  the 
castle,  who  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  charged 
the  rear  of  the  French.  Of  the  twelve  thousand 
men,  very  few  escaped.  Nine  earls  and  vis- 
counts were  made  prisoners  ;  nor  was  there  a 
man-at-arms  among  the  English,  who  did  not 
return  with  two  or  three  barons,  knights,  or 
esquires,  as  his  share  of  the  captives. 


A  Douglas !  A  Douglas ! 

When  Edward  III.  made  his  first  expedition 
against  the  Scots,  and  had  proceeded  as  far 
as  Durham,  and  was  for  several  days  unable 
to  find  them,  he  offered  a  free  pardon,  and  a 
reward  of  .£100  for  life,  to  any  person  who 
would  bring  him  intelligence  of  the  Scots. 
The  first  account  which  he  did  receive  of  them 
was  in  a  way  little  expected.  While  the  two 
armies  were  laying  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river  Wear,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  an 
alarm  was  created  by  shouts  of  'A  Douglas  ! 
a  Douglas  !  die,  ye  English  thieves.'  That 
gallant  chieftain  had  passed  the  river  at  a 
distance  with  two  hundred  followers,  and 
enteringthe  rear  of  the  camp,  galloped  tov.'ards 
the  king's  tent,  the  cords  of  which  he  cut  with 
his  own  hand.  He  killed  about  three  hundred 
men,  and  then  effected  his  retreat  in  safety. 


Shere  Afgun. 


Shere  Afgun,  or  the  Overthrower  of  the 
Lion,  .so  dignified  from  his  having  in  his  youth 
killed  a  lion  with  his  own  hands,  was  born  of 
noble  parents  in  Turcomania.  He  first  served 
with  uncommon  renown  under  Shaw  Ismael, 
the  third  of  the  Sufveye  line,  and  afterwards 
with  increasing  reputation  in  the  wars  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar  of  India.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  a  particular  manner  under  Khan 
Khanan,  at  the  taking  of  Suid,  by  exhibiting 
prodigies  of  personal  strength  and  valour. 
Preferments  were  heaped  upon  him,  and  he 
was  in  high  esteem  at  court  during  the  life  of 
Akbar,  who  loved  in  others  that  daring  intre- 
pidity for  which  he  himself  was  renowned. 

When  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Shere 
married  Mherul  Nissa,  or  the  Sun  of  Women, 
the  daughter  of  Chaja  Niass,  the  high  trea- 
•surer  of  the  empire.  'I'his  lady,  who  excelled 
in  beauty  all  the  damsels  of  the  East,  had 
captivated  the  heart  of  Selim,  the  prince 
royal ;  and  the  prince  had  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  apply  to  his  father,  Akbar,  for  pennission 
to  espouse  her  ;  but  the  emperor,  aware  that 
she  had  been  betrothed  to  Shere,  sternly  re- 
fused to  commit  a  piece  of  injustice,  though  in 
favour  of  the  heir  to  his  throne.    The  prince 


retired  abashed,  and  Mher  ul  Nissa  became 
the  wife  of  Shere. 

Akbar  died,  and  Selim  ascended  the  throne. 
The  passion  for  Mher  ul  Nissa,  which  he  had 
repressed  from  respect  to  his  father,  now 
returned  with  redoubled  violence.  He  was 
afraid  to  go  so  far  against  the  current  of 
popular  opinion,  as  openly  to  deprive  Shere  of 
his  wife  ;  but  he  resolved  to  leave  no  base  act 
untried  to  get  his  rival  out  of  the  way,  when 
he  reckoned  upon  his  triumph  being  secure. 
The  first  plot  which  he  laid  against  the  life  of 
the  brave  Shere,  was  distinguished  for  the 
depth  of  its  perfidy.  He  appointed  a  day  for 
hunting,  and  ordered  the  haunt  of  an  enor- 
mous tiger  to  be  explored.  News  was  soon 
brought  that  a  tiger  of  immense  size  was  dis- 
covered in  the  forest  Nidabari.  This  savage, 
it  was  said,  had  carried  off  many  of  the 
largest  oxen  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 
The  emperor  directed  thither  his  march, 
attended  by  Shere  Afgun  and  all  his  principal 
officers,  with  their  train  of  dependents. 
Having,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Mogul 
Tartars,  .surrounded  the  ground  for  many 
miles,  they  began  to  move  towards  the  centre 
on  all  sides.  The  tiger  was  roused  ;  his 
roaring  was  heard  in  all  quarters,  and  the 
emperor  hastened  to  the  place. 

The  nobility  being  assembled,  the  emperor 
called  aloud,  '  Who  among  you  will  advance 
singly,  to  attack  this  tiger?'  They  looked  on 
one  another  in  silence ;  then  all  turned  their 
eyes  on  Shere  Afgun.  He  seemed  not  to 
understand  their  meaning.  At  length  three 
Omrahs  started  forth  from  the  circle ;  and 
sacrificing  fear  to  shame,  fell  at  the  emperor's 
feet,  and  begged  pennission  to  try  singly  their 
strength  against  the  formidable  animal.  The 
pride  of  Shere  Afgun  rose.  He  had  imagined 
that  none  durst  attempt  a  deed  so  dangerous. 
He  hoped  that  after  the  refusal  of  the  nobles, 
the  honour  of  the  enterprise  would  devolve  of 
course  on  his  hands.  But  three  had  offered 
themselves  for  the  combat,  and  they  were 
bound  in  honour  to  insist  on  their  prior  right. 
Afraid  of  losing  his  former  renown,  Shere 
Afgun  began  thus  in  the  presence  :  '  To  attack 
an  animal  with  weapons,  is  both  unmanly  and 
unfair.  God  has  given  to  man  limbs  and 
sinews,  as  well  as  to  tigers  ;  he  has  added 
reason  to  the  former,  to  conduct  his  strength.' 
The  other  Omrahs  objected  in  vain,  '  that  all 
men  were  inferior  to  the  tiger  in  strength,  and 
that  he  could  be  overcome  only  by  steel.'  '  I 
will  convince  you  of  your  mistake,'  Shere 
Afgim  replied  ;  and  throwing  down  his  sword 
and  shield,  prepared  to  advance  unarmed. 

Although  the  emperor  was  in  secret  pleased 
with  a  proposal  full  of  danger  to  Shere,  he 
made  a  show  of  dissuading  him  from  the  enter- 
prise. Shere  was  determined.  The  monarch 
with  feigned  reluctance  yielded.  Men  knew 
not  whether  they  ought  most  to  admire  the 
courage  of  the  man,  or  to  exclaim  against  the 
folly  of  the  deed.  Astonishment  was  painted 
on  cverj'  face :  every  tongue  was  silent. 
Writers  give  a  particular,  but  incredible,  detail 
of  the  battle  between  Shere  Afgun  and  the 
tiger.  This  much  is  certain,  that  after  a  long 
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and  obstinate  struggle,  Shere  prevailed  ;  and 
though  mangled  with  wounds  himself,  laid  at 
last  the  savage  dead  at  his  feet.  The  thou- 
sands who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  action, 
u-cre  almost  afraid  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  c.\ploit  with  their  concurring  testimony. 
The  fame  of  Sherc  was  increased,  and  the 
designs  of  the  emperor  failed  for  the  moment: 
But  the  determined  hate  of  the  latter  stopped 
not  here  ;  other  plans  of  destruction  were  con- 
trived by  his  parasites  against  the  unfortunate 
Shere ;  and  to  one  of  these  he  at  last  fell  a 
victim. 

He  had  retired  from  the  capital  of  Bengal 
to  Burdwan.  He  hoped  to  live  here  in  secu- 
rity and  safety  with  his  beloved  Mher  ul  Nissa. 
He  was  deceived.  The  Subahdar  of  Bengal 
had  received  his  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  unfortunate  Shere,  and  he 
was  not  unmindful  of  the  condition.  Settling 
the  affairs  of  his  government  at  Rajeinabel, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Bengal, 
he  resolved  with  a  great  retinue  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  dependent  provinces.  In  this 
route  he  came  to  Burdwan.  He  made  no 
secret  to  his  principal  officers,  that  he  had  the 
emperor's  orders  for  despatching  Shere  That 
devoted  amyr  hearing  that  the  Subahdar  was 
entering  the  town  in  which  he  resided,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  with  two  servants  only  went  to 
pay  his  respects.  The  Subahdar  received 
Shere  with  affected  politeness.  They  rode 
for  some  time  side  by  side,  and  their  conversa- 
tion turned  upon  indifferent  affairs.  The 
Subahdar  suddenly  stopped ;  he  ordered  his 
elephant  of  .^-.tate  to  be  brought  ;  which  he 
mo.linted,  under  a  pretence  of  appearing  with 
becoming  pomp  in  the  city  of  Burdwan. 
Shere  stood  still  while  the  Subahdar  was 
ascending ;  and  one  of  the  pikemeii  pretend- 
ing that  Shere  was  in  the  way,  struck  his 
horse,  and  began  to  drive  him  before  him. 
Shere  was  enraged  at  the  affront  ;  he  knew 
that  the  pikeman  durst  not  have  used  this 
freedom  without  his  master's  orders  ;  he  saw 
plainly  that  there  was  a  design  laid  against 
his  life.  Turning  therefore  round  upon  the 
pikeman,  he  threatened  him  with  instant 
death.  The  man  fell  on  the  ground,  and 
begged  for  mercy.  Swords  were  drawn. 
Shere  had  no  time  to  lose ;  he  spurred  his 
horse  up  to  the  elephant  on  which  the  Subah- 
dar was  mounted,  and  having  broken  down 
the  ambhary,  or  castle,  cut  him  in  two  :  and 
thus  the  treacherous  Cuttub  became  the  victim 
of  his  own  zeal  to  please  the  emperor.  Shere 
did  not  rest  here  :  he  turned  his  sword  on  the 
other  officers.  The  first  that  fell  by  his 
hands  was  Aba  Khan,  a  native  of  Cashmire, 
who  was  an  amyr  of  five  thousand  horse. 
Four  other  nobles  shared  the  same  fate  : 
de.ath  attended  cver>-  blow  from  the  hand  of 
Shere.  The  remaining  chiefs  were  at  once 
astonished  and  frightened  ;  they  fled  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  formed  a  circle  around  him.  Some 
began  to  gall  him  with  arrows  ;  others  to  fire 
with  their  muskets.  His  horse  at  length 
having  been  shot  with  a  ball  in  the  forehead, 
fell  under  him.  The  unfortunate  Shere,  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  began  to  upbraid 


them  with  cowardice.  He  invited  them 
severally  to  single  combat ;  but  he  begged  in 
vain.  He  had  already  received  some  wounds ; 
he  plainly  saw  his  approaching  fate.  Turning 
his  face  towards  Mecca,  he  took  up  some  dust 
with  his  hand  ;  and  for  want  of  water,  threw 
it  by  way  of  ablution  upon  his  head.  He  then 
stood  up,  seemingly  unconcerned.  Si.\  balls 
entered  his  body  in  different  places  before  he 
fell.  His  enemies  had  scarcely  courage  to 
come  near  till  they  saw  him  in  the  last  agonies 
of  death.  They  praised  his  valour  to  the 
skies ;  though  in  adding  to  his  reputation, 
they  took  away  exceedingly  from  their  own. 

Who  that  pities  the  fall  of  the  brave  and  un- 
fortunate Shere  can  help  feeling  doubly  sorry, 
when  they  learn  that  the  woman  whose  beauty 
w.as  his  ruin,  had  not  .a  tear  to  shed  to  his 
memory?  The  officer  who  succeeded  ttie  de- 
ceased Subahdar  in  the  command  of  the 
troops,  hastened  to  the  house  of  Shere,  afraid 
that  ^iher  ul  Nissa,  in  her  fir.st  paro.\ysms  of 
grief,  might  make  away  with  herself  The 
lady,  liowever,  bore  her  misfortune  with  more 
fortitude  and  resignation.  She  showed  no 
willingness  whatever  to  follow  the  fashion  of 
her  country^vomen  on.->uch  tragical  occasions; 
she  even  pretended,  in  vindication  of  her  ap- 
parent insensibility,  that  she  was  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction  of  her  deceased 
lord.  She  alleged  that  Shere,  foreseeing  his 
own  fall  from  the  machinations  of  the  emperor, 
had  conjured  her  to  yield  to  the  desires  of  the 
monarch  without  hesitation.  The  reasons 
which  she  said  he  gave,  were  as  feeble  as  the 
fact  itself  was  improbable — he  was  afraid  that 
his  own  exploits  would  sink  into  oblivion, 
without  they  were  connected  with  the  remark- 
able event  of  giving  an  empress  to  India. 

Empress,  the  faithless  widow  became  ;  and 
for  many  years,  under  the  celebrated  name  of 
Noor  Jehan,  she.  conjointly  with  Selim, 
ruled  the  empire  of  India.  A  circumstance 
so  uncommon  in  an  Asiatic  government, 
is  thus  recorded  on  the  coin  of  that  period  : 
'  By  order  of  the  Emperor  Jehangire,  gold 
acquired  a  hundred  times  additional  value  by 
the  name  of  the  Empress  Noor  Jehan  '  {Li^ht 
of  the  World i. 


Philip  of  Macedon. 


A  commander  must 


Use  pretty  cheats  ;  dark  stratagems  devise.* 

Alleyn's  Cressev. 
Philip  of  Macedon  won  Prinassus  by  the 
following  stratagem.  He  attempted  first  to 
undermine  the  city,  but  found  the  ground  so 
rocky  as  to  resist  his  most  vigorous  and  re- 
peated attempts.  He  still  however  persevered, 
and  commanded  his  pioneers  to  make  a  more 
than  ordinary  bustle  and  noise  below  ground. 
In  the  night  he  caused  earth  to  be  secretly 
brought  from  a  distance,  and  raised  enormous 
mounds  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  besieged  with  the  belief  that  the 
work  went  forward  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
At  length  he  informed  the  townsmen,  that  two 
acres  of  their  wall  were  undermined,    and 
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Mood  upon  wooden  props,  to  which  if  he  set 
fire  and  entered  by  a  breach,  they  might 
expect  no  mercy.  The  Prinassians  were 
deceived,  and  surrendered  at  di.scretion  to  an 
enemy,  who  could  not  witli  his  utmost  exer- 
tions have  taken  the  town  by  real  force. 

Horatius  Codes. 

The  Romans  beaten  by  Porscnna,  King  of 
the  Etrurians,  fled  in  disorder  to  Rome,  with 
the  enemy  close  at  their  heels.     When  they 
reached  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  which  gave 
them    an    open    entrance    into     Rome,    the 
Etrurians  pressed  so  hard  on  them,  that  there 
was  the  most  imminent  danger  of  both  friend 
and  foe   entering   the   sacred   city   together. 
One  man  alone  of  all  the  Romans  conceived 
the  possibility  of  stemming  the  tide  of  pursuit ; 
and  di.scarding  all  considerations  of  personal 
hazard,  he  nobly  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  glorious  achievement.     He  turned  round 
on  the  pursuing  host  as  they  were  entering  on 
the  bridge,  and  with  his  single  arm  maintained 
the  pass  against  them  ;  he   fought  with   in-  | 
comparable  skill  and  valour,  laid  .several  of 
the   enemy  dead   at  his  feet,   and   wounded 
many  more.    Meanwhile  his  countrymen  were 
actively  employed  in  cutting  down  the  wooden 
bridge  behind  him  ;  and  keeping  up  the  fight 
till  he  .saw  this  accomplished,  he  then  leaped 
into  the  Tiber,  armed  as  he  was,  and  swam  m 
safety  to  the  opposite  bank,  having  only  re- 
ceived   one    wound   in    his    thigh    from  an 
Etrurian  javelin.     The  name  of  this  patriot 
and  hero  was  Horatius  Codes.     The  consul 
Poplicola,  in  gratitude  for  the  service  he  had 
performed,  proposed  to  the   Roman  people, 
that  each  of  them  should  give  him  as  much  as 
would  maintain  him  for  a  day,  and  that  he 
should  besides  have  as  much  of  the  public 
lands  as  he  could  compass  in  one  day  with  a 
plough.       Not     only    were     these     rewards 
cordially    granted    him,    but    a    statue    was 
ordered  to  be  erected  to   his  honour   in  the 
Temple  of  Vulcan. 


Bridge  of  Inspruck. 

An  instance  of  daring  enterprise  somewhat 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  differing  in  its 
result  to  the  individual,  occurred  at  the  bridge 
of  Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol,  during  the  late  war. 
Steep  rocks,  fringed  with  brushwood,  rose 
above  the  bridge  on  the  .southern  side,  which 
the  Tyrolese  occupied.  From  these  rocks 
they  kept  up  an  irregular  fire  on  the  French 
infantry,  who  were  endeavouring  to  make 
their  way  through  the  defile  ;  and  so  groat 
was  the  slaughter,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
the  road  was  literally  blocked  uj)  with  dead 
bodies.  In  this  emergency  an  officer  of  the 
Bavarian  dragoons  volunteered  to  gallop  over 
the  bridge  with  his  .squadron,  and  dispossess 
the  peasantry  who  occupied  the  cliffs.  The 
Tyrolese,  perceiving  the  cfavalry  winding  up 
the  ascent,  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  and,  in  a 
verj'  short  time,  the  flames  spread  rapidly 
along  the  tir  beams  on  which  it  was  supported 


Not  aeterred,  however,  by  this  circumstance, 
nor  by  the  dreadful  fire  v.hich  the  peasantry 
directed  towards  this  point,  the  brave  horse- 
man pressed  forward,  and  spurring  his  horse 
with  much  difficulty  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
his  comrades,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the 
flames.  The  eyes  of  both  armies  were 
anxiously  turned  upon  this  brave  man,  and 
the  hoofs  of  his  hor.se  were  just  touching  the 
rocks  on  the  opposite  side,  when  the  burning 
rafter  broke,  and  he  was  precipitated  from  an 
immen.se  height  into  the  torrent  bene.alh.  A 
momentary  pause,  and  a  cessation  from  firing, 
ensued,  till  the  heavy  .splash  in  the  deep 
ravine  below  announced  his  fate  ;  and  instantly 
a  loud  shout  from  the  whole  Tyrolese  army 
re-echoed  through  the  impending  rocks, 
announced  to  the  neighbouring  valleys,  that 
the  French  army  was  stopped  at  the  important 
defile. 


Speckbacher,  Tyrolean  Leader. 

When  the  Austrians  abandoned  the  Tyrol  to 
the  merciless  invasion  of  the  French  in  i8og, 
Speckbacher  and  Hofer,  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Tyrole.se,    retired  to  their  respective  valleys,_ 
and  roused  the  peasantry  to  a  continuance  ot 
the  war  by  their  eloquence  and  their  e.\ample. 
Speckbacher  undertook  himself  to  convey  the 
intelligence  of  the  ardour  which  prevailed  in 
his  valleys  across  the  Inn,  that  was  then  occu- 
pied by  the   French    troops.       He    set    out 
accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  tried  friends, 
George  Loppell  and  Simon  Lechner,  and  en- 
deavoured to  penetrate  across  that  part  of  the 
valley  which  seemed  most  weakly  guarded. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  while  they 
were  treading  softly  through  a  broken  tract  of 
rocks  and  underwood,  they  came  upon  a  de- 
tachment of  one  hundred  Bavarian  dragoons. 
They  had  gone  too  far  to  recede  :  but  never- 
theless they  hesitated  for  a  moment  before 
they  ventured  to  attack  their  opponents,  who 
were  leaning  on  their  arms  round  a  blazing 
fire,  with  their  horses  standing  on  the  outside 
of  the  circle.     Being  determined,  however,  to 
risk   everything  rather  than   abandon    their 
purpose,  they  levelled  their  rifles,  and  by  the 
first  discharge  killed  and  wounded  several  of 
the  enemy.       During  the   confusion    which 
ensued  upon  this   une.\pected    attack,    they 
loaded  their  pieces,  and  hastily  mounting  the 
cliffs,  fired  again  before  their  numbers  were 
perceived.      The  Bavarians,   conceiving  that 
they   were  beset    by  a   large    body    of   the 
peasantry',  fled  in  all  directions  ;  and  Speck- 
bacher, with  his  brave  associates,  succeeded  in 
penetrating  before  morning  to  the  outposts  of 
their  countrymen. 


Pa.s,sage  of  the  Granicus. 

When  the  Persians  under  the  gcner.als  of 
Darius  had  assembled  a  great  army,  and  taken 
post  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  Ale.^cander 
the  Great  was  under  the  necessity  of  engag- 
ing them  in  the  very  position  they  had 
selected,  in  order  to  open  his  w.ay  into  Asia. 
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Many  of  liIs  officers  were  apprehensive  of  the 
depth  of  the  river,  and  the  roiigli  and  uneven 
bank:;  on  the  other  side.  Others  thought 
that  a  proper  regard  shoidd  be  paid  to  a  tradi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  time  :  for  the  kings  of 
Macedon  never  were  acccustomed  to  march 
out  to  war  in  the  month  of  Daisies.  Alex- 
ander cured  them  of  this  superstition,  by 
ordering  that  month  to  be  called  the  sccoiui 
Artemisiiis ;  and  when  at  last  Parmcnius 
objected  to  his  attempting  a  passage  so  late  in 
the  day,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Hellespont  would 
blush,  if  after  having  passed  it,  I  should  be 
afraid  of  the  Granicus.'  He  immediately 
threw  himself  into  the  stream  with  thirteen 
troops  of  horse,  and  in  spite  of  the  enemy's 
arrows  and  of  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  which 
often  bore  him  dov>n  or  covered  him  with  its 
waves,  he  persevered  with  undaunted  resolu- 
tion till  he  gained  the  opposite  bank,  which 
was  extremely  slipperj'  and  dangerous.  He 
now  was  compelled  to  an  engagement  with 
the  enemy  under  great  disadvantages,  as  they 
attacked  his  men  as  fa^t  as  they  came  over, 
before  he  had  time  to  form  them.  The  Persian 
troops  charged  with  great  fury ;  numbers 
pressed  hard  on  Alexander,  whom  they  dis- 
tinguished by  his  buckler  and  his  cret ;  his 
cuirass  was  pierced  by  a  javelin  at  the  joint, 
and  two  officers  of  great  distinction,  Rhoesaces 
and  Spithridates,  attacked  him  at  once.  One 
of  them  cut  off  his  crest  with  a  battle-axe, 
and  was  going  to  repeat  the  stroke,  when  the 
celebrated  Chtus  prevented  him  by  running 
him  through  the  body  with  his  spear.  Alex- 
ander despatched  the  other. 

AVTiile  the  cavalrj-  was  fighting  with  so 
much  fury,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  passed 
ihe  river,  and  joined  in  the  conflict.  The 
enemy  did  not  make  much  longer  resistance 
but  .soon  fled,  all  but  the  Grecian  mercenaries, 
who  making  a  stand  upon  an  eminence, 
desired  Alexander  to  gi\e  his  word  of  honour, 
that  they  should  be  spared.  Alexander, 
however,  instead  of  giving  them  quarter,  ad- 
vanced to  attack  them,  had  his  honse  killed 
under  him,  and  in  this  rencontre  lost  more  men 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  battle. 

The  Persian  army  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  600,000  men,  while  that  of  the  Macedo- 
nians did  not  exceed  30,000.  The  Persians 
lost  in  the  battle  20,000  foot,  and  2500  hor.se  ; 
whereas  Ale.xander  had  no  more  than  thirty- 
four  men  killed.  To  do  honour  to  their 
memory-,  he  erected  a  statue  to  each  of  them 
in  brass,  the  workmanship  of  Lysippus  ;  and 
that  the  Greeks  might  have  their  share  in  the 
glorj'  of  the  day,  he  sent  them  presents  of  the 
spoil.  To  the  Athenians  in  particular  he  sent 
three  hundred  bucklers.  Upon  the  rest  of  the 
.spoils  he  put  this  pompous  inscription,  M'oii  by 
Alexander  the  son  of  Philip  and  tlie  Greeks, 
(excepting  tlie  Lacedejiioniaiis)  crz'er  the  Baj-- 
bariaiis  of  Asia. 


Passage  of  the  Somme. 

The  Passage  of  the  Somme,  by  Edward  III. 
was  a  feat  of  gallant  enterprise.  The  Eng- 
hsh  marched  at  midnight,  and  arriwng  before 


the  water  was  suftklently  low,  had  the  morti- 
fication to  behold,  a  little  after  sunrise,  the 
opposite  bank  lined  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Godemar  du  Fay. 
In  this  distre.ssing  situation  they  w.aited  for 
some  hours.  About  ten  o'clock  it  w.as  reported 
that  the  tide  was  out :  Edward  gave  the  word 
of  command  in  the  n.ime  of'God  and  St. 
George ;  and  the  men  at  arms  plunged  into 
the  river.  About  the  middle  they  were  met 
by  the  French  x;avalry ;  but  the  English 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair ;  and  the 
enemy  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men 


Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Cyrus,  the  younger, 
in  the  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
.verxes,  Kmg  of  Persia  In  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
Xenophon  .-.hewed  that  he  was  a  true  disciple 
of  Socrates,  and  that  he  had  been  educated 
in  the  warlike  city  of  Athens  After  the  deci- 
sive battle  in  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  .--.nd  the 
fall  of  young  Cyrus,  the  prudence  and  vigour 
of  his  mind  v>-erc  called  conspicuously  into 
action.  The  ten  thousand  Greeks  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  standard  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
were  now  at  a  distance  of  above  si.x  hundred 
leagues  from  their  native  home,  in  a  hostile 
country,  and  surrounded  on  everj*  side  by  n 
victorious  enemy,  without  money,  without 
provisions,  and  without  a  leader.  Xenophon 
was  selected  among  the  officers  to  superin- 
tend the  retreat  of  his  countrj'men ;  and 
though  he  was  often  opposed  by  malevolence 
and  envy,  yet  his  persuasive  eloquence  and 
unceasing  activity  convinced  the  Greeks  of 
the  justness  of  their  choice,  and  that  no  gene- 
ral could  extricate  them  from  ever)'  difficulty 
better  than  the  disciple  of  Socrates.  To 
every  danger  he  rose  superior;  across  rapid 
rivers,  through  vast  deserts,  and  over  lofty 
mountains  ;  exposed  continually  to  the  att.acks 
of  a  vigilant  enemy ;  without  any  other  re- 
.sources  than  his  own  pnidence  and  the  devo- 
tion of  his  troops  ;  he  succeeded  at  last,  after 
a  perilous  march  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
day.s  in  restoring  his  countrj-men  to  their 
native  home. 


Capture  of  the  Island  of  Sark. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  relates  that  the  island  of 
Sark,  adjoining  to  Guernsey,  was  surprised  by 
the  French,  and  could  never  have  been  reco- 
vered from  them  by  force,  being  inaccessible 
on  all  sides,  and  having  plenty  of  corn  and 
cattle  upon  it  to  feed  its  defenders.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Marj%  however,  an  ingenious 
gentleman  of  the  Netherlands  succeeded  in 
restoring  it  to  the  English  Crown,  by  the  fol- 
lowing happy  e.vpedient  : — '  With  one  ship  of 
a  small  burden,'  says  Sir  Walter,  '  he  anchored 
in  the  roads,  pretended  that  his  supercargo 
had  died  on  board,  and  besought  the  French, 
who  were  only  about  thirty  in  number,  to 
permit  that  the  deceased  should  be  buried  in 
hallowed  ground,  in  the  chapel  of  the  isle. 
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oAering  a  present  to  the  French  of  such  com- 
modities as  were  on  board.  The  French  con- 
sented, upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
captain  and  his  mourners  should  come  on 
shore  without  any  weapon,  not  even  so  much 
as  a  knife.  Matters  being  thus  far  arranged, 
the  Flemings  put  a  coffin  into  their  boat,  not 
filled  with  a  dead  carcase,  but  with  swords, 
targets,  and  harquebuses.  The  French  re- 
ceived them  at  their  landing  ;  and  after  search- 
ing them  every  one,  so  narrowly,  that  they 
could  not  hide  a  penknife,  gave  them  leave, 
with  great  difficulty,  to  draw  their  coffin  up 
the  rocks.  Meantime  some  of  the  French 
took  the  Flemish  boat,  and  rowetl  on  board 
the  ship  to  fetch  the  commodities  promised, 
and  what  else  they  chose.  But  to  their  great 
surprise,  on  boarding  the  ship,  they  were 
seized  and  pit  in  irons.  The  Flemings  had 
by  this  time  carried  their  coffin  to  the  chapel ; 
shutting  the  door  of  which  they  armed  them- 
.selves  with  weapons  from  the  coffin,  and 
sallied  forth  on  the  few  remaining  French, 
who  ran  to  the  cliffs,  and  called  to  their  com- 
panions on  board  to  hasten  to  their  aid.  But 
seeing  the  boat  return  filled  with  Flemings, 
they  gave  up  all  idea  of  resistance,  and  yielded 
up  themselves  and  the  place.' 


Capture  of  Sardis. 

Polybius,  in  his  seventh  book,  gives  a  re- 
markable account  of  the  capture  of  Sardis. 
This  town  had  been  blockaded  two  years  by 
Antiochus  the  Great,  when  Lagoras  of  Crete 
suggested  the  idea  of  carrying  it  by  scaling  a 
wall,  built  on  the  top  of  a  rock  extremely  high 
and  steep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  people 
threw  down  the  carcasses  of  their  dead  horses. 
Lagoras  asked  for  two  officers  to  assist  him 
in  the  scheme.  The  three  waited  one  dark 
night,  and  took  fifteen  of  the  stoutest  and 
bravest  men  of  the  army  to  carry  the  ladders, 
and  scale  the  walls ;  with  thirty  more  to  lay 
in  ambush  in  the  ditch  and  assist  them. 
Lagoras  and  his  party  scaled  the  rock,  and 
reached  the  nearest  gate,  and  let  in  an  army 
of  two  thousand  men,  who  took  the  town  in  an 


Capture  of  Fort  Borgie. 

During  the  time  that  the  English  army  was 
encamped  before  Fort  Borgie,  in  the  East 
Indies,  one  Strahan.  a  common  sailor  belong- 
ing to  the  Km/,  one  of  the  ships  in  Admiral 
Watson's  fleet,  having  been  rather  elated  with 
grog,  strayed  by  himself  towards  the  fort  in 
the  night,  and  imperceptibly  got  imder  the 
walls.  Being  advanced  thus  far  without  in- 
terruption, he  determined  to  scale  the  breach 
that  had  been  made  by  the  cannon  of  the 
ships  ;  and  having  luckily  got  upon  the 
bastion,  he  there  discovered  several  Moors 
sitting  on  a  platform,  at  whom  he  flourished 
his  cutlass  and  fired  his  pistol ;  and  then  after 
having  given  three  loud  huzzas,  cried  out, 
'The  place  is  mine.'  The  Moorish  soldier^ 
immediately  attacked  him  ;  he  defended  him- 


self with  incomparable  resolution  ;  but  in  the 
rencontre  had  the  misfortune  to  have  the  blade 
of  his  cutlass  broken  about  a  foot  from  the 
hilt.  This  misfortune,  however,  did  not 
happen  till  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  sup- 
ported by  two  or  three  other  sailors,  who  had 
accidentally  straggled  to  the  same  part  of  the 
fort.  On  hearing  Strahan's  huzzas,  they  im- 
mediately ascended  the  breach,  and  echoing 
the  triumphant  sound,  roused  the  whole  army, 
who  presently  fell  on  pell  mell,  without  orders 
and  without  discipline,  following  the  example 
of  the  sailors.  This  attack,  though  made  in 
such  confusion,  was  attended  with  no  other 
ill  consequences  but  the  death  of  Captain 
Campbell.  Captain  Coote  commanded  the 
fort  for  that  night,  and  at  daylight  saluted  the 
admiral. 

Strahan,  the  hero  of  this  adventurous  action, 
was  brought  before  Admiral  Watson,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  success  that  attended  it, 
thought  it  necessarj'  to  show  himself  dis- 
pleased with  a  measure  in  which  the  want  of 
all  discipline  .so  notoriously  appeared  ;  he 
therefore  angrily  asked  Strahan  what  he  had 
been  doing  ?  The  poor  fellow,  after  making 
a  bow,  scratching  his  head  with  one  hand, 
and  twirling  his  hat  upon  the  other,  replied, 
'  Why,  to  be  sure,  your  honour,  it  was  1  w-ho 
took  the  fort  ;  but  I  hope  there  was  no  harm 
in  it.'  The  admiral,  with  difficulty,  was  pre- 
vented from  smiling  at  the  .simplicity  of 
Strahan's  answer,  and  the  whole  company 
were  exceedingly  diverted  with  his  awkward 
appearance  and  his  language  in  recounting 
the  several  particulars  of  his  daring  exploit. 
The  admiral  expatiated  on  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  might  have  attended  his  irre- 
gular conduct  ;  and  then,  with  a  severe  re- 
buke, dismissed  him,  hinting  that  he  should 
be  punished  for  his  temerity.  Strahan,  amazed 
to  find  himself  blamed  where  he  expected 
praise,  had  no  sooner  gone  from  the  admiral's 
cabin  than  he  muttered,  'If  I  am  flogged  for 
this  here  action,  Fll  never  take  another  fort  as 
long  as  1  live.'  Poor  Strahan  received  the 
admiral's  pardon  ;  but  not  being  qualified,  as 
wc  arc  told,  for  any  higher  function  than  that 
of  a  common  sailor,  he  served  in  that  capacity 
in  all  Admiral  Pococke's  engagements ;  and 
after  receiving  a  severe  wound,  became  a 
pensioner  on  the  chest  at  Chatham.  He  was 
living  in  1773,  and  acting  as  a  sailor  in  one  of 
the  guard  ships  at  Portsmouth. 


Siege  of  Jerusalem. 

AVTien  besieging  Jerusalem,  the  Emperor 
Titus  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  attack  a  wall 
of  the  tower  Antonia ;  but  dismayed  at  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  all  declined.  At  last, 
a  Syrian,  named  Sabinus,  remarkable  for 
strength  and  courage,  but  of  so  small  stature 
that  he  was  deemed  unfit  to  appear  in  the 
ranks,  volunteered  to  make  the  assault,  and 
was  joined  by  eleven  more,  who  were  emulous 
of  his  heroic  daring. 

'This  man,'  says  Josephus,  'holding  his 
shield  in  his  left  hand  above  his  head,  and 
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with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  right,  approached 
the  wall  about  the  sixth  hour  of  the  day.  On 
every  side  the  Jews  threw  darts  and  stones  at 
him,  which  struck  to  the  ground  some  of  his 
associates  ;  lint  Sabinus  himself  reached  the 
top  of  the  wall  in  safety,  and  put  the  Jews  to 
flight.  In  the  moment  of  victory  he  was, 
however,  levelled  to  the  ground  by  a  huge 
stone  ;  on  perceiving  which  the  Jews  rushed 
upon  him  in  every  direction  ;  and  though  he 
long  and  nobly  defended  himself,  even  in  that 
luifavourable  posture,  he  fell  at  last  a  sacrifice 
to  his  impetuosity  and  courage.' 

More  Romans  having,  in  the  meantime, 
ascended  the  wall,  the  Jews  were  compelled 
to  retire  into  the  Inner  Temple,  where  they 
sustained  the  combat  from  the  ninth  hour  of 
the  night  to  the  seventh  hour  of  the  following 
day,  when  the  Romans  were  ultimately  forced 
to  retreat.  Julian,  a  Centurion,  who  was 
standing  at  Titus's  side,  beholding  this  dis- 
aster, instantly  leaped  down  from  the  wall  on 
which  he  stood,  and  attacking  with  his  single 
arm  the  pursuing  foe,  he  filled  them  with  such 
sudden  astonishment  as  if  some  more  than 
mortal  being  had  descended  in  the  midst  of 
them  to  decide  the  combat,  that  they  instantly 
fell  back  on  all  sides,  and  many  in  the  confu- 
sion were  trodden  under  foot  by  their  terrified 
companions.  The  brave  Centurion,  however, 
having  his  shoes  covered  with  nails,  his  feet 
slipped  when  running  upon  the  pavement,  and 
his  armour  in  the  fall  making  a  noise,  his 
enemies  turned  round,  and  before  he  could 
recover  himself,  pierced  him  to  death  with 
their  spears. 

Columbus. 

Columbus,  after  his  discovery  of  America, 
was  persecuted  by  the  envy  of  the  Spanish 
courtiers,  for  the  honours  which  were  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  sovereign  ;  and  once 
at  table,  when  all  decorum  was  banished  in 
the  heat  of  wine,  they  murmured  loudly  at  the 
caresses  he  received,  having  (as  they  said), 
with  mere  animal  resolution,  pushed  his 
voyage  a  few  leagues  beyond  what  anyone 
had  chanced  to  have  done  before.  Columbus 
heard  them  with  great  patience,  and  tak- 
ing an  egg  from  the  dish,  proposed  that  they 
should  exhibit  their  ingenuity  by  making 
it  stand  on  an  end.  It  went  all  round,  but  no 
one  succeeded.  'Give  it  me,  gentlemen,' 
said  Columbus,  who  then  took  it,  and  break- 
ing it  at  one  of  the  ends,  it  stood  at  once. 
They  all  cried  out,  '  Why,  I  could  have  done 
that.'  'Yes,  if  the  thought  had  struck  you,' 
replied  Columbus  ;  '  and  if  the  thought  had 
struck  you,  you  might  have  discovered 
America. ' 


Mexican  Youths. 

After  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexi- 
cans took  possession  of  a  high  tower  in  the 
great  temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish 
quarters,  and  placing  there  a  garrison  of  their 
principal  warriors,  not  a  Spaniard  could  stir 


without  being  exposed  lo  their  missile  wea- 
pons. From  this  post  it  was  neces-sary  to  dis- 
lodge them  at  any  risk.  Juan  de  Escobar 
thrice  made  the  attempt,  but  was  repulsed. 
Ferdinando  Cortes,  sensible  that  not  only  the 
reputation,  but  the  .safety  of  his  army  de- 
pended on  the  success  of  this  assault,  ordered 
a  buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he  could 
not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand,  and 
rushed  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the  thickest 
of  the  combatants.  Encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned 
to  the  charge  with  such  vigour  that  they  gra- 
dually forced  their  way  up  the  steps,  and 
drove  the  Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top 
of  the  tower.  There  a  dreadful  carnage  began, 
when  two  young  Mexicans  of  high  rank,  ob- 
serving Cortes  as  he  animated  his  soldiers  by 
his  voice  and  example,  resolved  to  sacrifice 
their  own  lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author 
of  all  the  calamities  which  desolated  their 
country.  They  approached  him  in  a  suppliant 
posture,  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down 
their  arms  ;  and  seizing  him  in  a  moment, 
hurried  him  towards  the  walls,  over  which  they 
threw  themselves  headlong,  in  hopes  of  drag- 
ging him  along  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  by 
the  same  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his  strength 
and  agility,  broke  loose  from  their  grasp,  and 
the  gallant  youths  perished  in  this  generous, 
though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  their 
country. 

Race  for  a  Crown. 

In  the  year  776,  on  the  death  of  Premislaus, 
or  Lescus  I.,  King  of  Poland,  the  people,  to 
determine  who  should  succeed,  appointed  a 
race,  and  declared  whoever  won  it  should  be 
king.  On  this,  one  of  the  candidates  secretly 
strewed  iron  hooks  in  certain  parts  of  the 
course,  by  which,  on  the  day  of  competition, 
the  horses  of  all  the  other  candidates  were 
lamed,  while  he,  knowing  how  to  avoid  them, 
came  first  to  the  goal.  The  fraud,  however, 
being  discovered,  he  was  killed  on  the  .spot, 
and  a  poor  fellow,  called  Lescus,  who  had  run 
the  race  on  foot,  being  next  to  the  impostor, 
the  people  saluted  him  prince.  It  is  said  that 
he  always  kept  his  mean  clothes,  to  remind 
him  of  his  humble  origin.  The  throne  de- 
scended to  his  son  and  grandson  ;  when  anew 
election  taking  place  in  820,  the  Poles  exalted 
to  the  royal  dignity  Piastus,  a  wheelwright. 


Reward  of  Industry. 

'  This  is  the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used.' 
Shakspeare. 

Pliny  tells  us  of  one  Cressin,  who  so  tilled 
and  manured  a  piece  of  ground,  that  yielded 
him  fruits  in  abundance,  while  the  lands 
around  him  remained  extremely  poor  and 
barren.  His  simple  neighbours  could  not  ac- 
count for  this  wonderful  difierence  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  of  his  working  by 
enchantment,  and  they  actually  proceeded  to 
arraign  him  for  his  supposed  sorcery,  before 
the  j ustice-seat.     'How  is  it/  said  they,  'un- 
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less  it  be  that  he  enchants  us,  that  he  can 
contrive  to  draw  such  a  re\enuc  from  his 
inheritance,  while  we,  with  equal  lands,  are 
wretched  and  miserable?'  Cressin  was  his 
own  advocate  :  Iiis  case  was  one  whicli  re- 
quired not  either  ability  to  expound,  or  lan- 
guage to  recommend.  '  Behold,'  said  he, 
■  this  comely  damsel ;  she  is  my  daughter, 
my  fellow-labourer ;  behold,  too,  these  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  these  carts,  and  these 
oxen.  Go  with  me,  moreover,  to  my  fields, 
and  behold  there  how  they  are  tilled,  how 
manured,  how  weeded,  how  watered,  how 
fenced  in  !  And  when,'  added  he,  raising  his 
voice,  'you  have  beheld  all  these  things,  you 
will  have  beheld  all  the  art,  the  charms,  the 
magic,  which  Cressin  has  used  1' 

'I'he  judges  pronounced  his  acquittal,  pass- 
ing a  high  eulogium  on  that  industry  and  good 
husbandry  which  had  so  innocently  made  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  envy  to  his  neigh- 
bour.s. 


Fisher-Boy  of  Naples. 

In  the  year  1647,  there  lived  at  Naples  a 
poor  fisher-boy  of  the  name  of  Tomaso  Anello, 
vulgarly  corrupted  mto  Massaniello.  He  was 
clad  in  the  meanest  attire,  went  about  bare- 
foot, and  gained  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
angling  for  fish,  and  hawking  them  about  for 
sale.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  in  this 
poor  abject  fisher-boy,  the  populace  were  to 
find  the  being  destined  to  lead  them  on  to  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  re- 
corded in  history  ?  Yet  so  it  was.  No  mo- 
narch ever  had  the  glory  of  rising  so  sud- 
denly to  so  lofty  a  pitch  of  power  as  the 
barefooted  Ma.s.saniello.  Naples,  the  metro- 
polis of  many  fertile  provinces,  the  queen  of 
many  noble  cities,  the  resort  of  princes,  of 
cavaliers,  and  of  heroes.  Naples,  inhabited 
by  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  souls, 
abounding  in  all  kinds  of  resources,  glorying 
in  its  strength.  This  proud  city  saw  itself 
forced,  in  one  short  day,  to  yield  to  one  of  its 
meanest  sons  such  obedience  as  in  all  its  his- 
tory it  had  never  before  .shown  to  the  mightiest 
of  its  liege  .sovereigns.  In  a  few  hours  the 
fisher  lad  was  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  ;  in  a  few  hours  there  was 
no  will  in  Naples  but  his  ;  and,  in  a  few  hours, 
it  was  freed  from  all  sorts  of  taxes,  and  re- 
stored to  all  its  ancient  privileges.  The  fish- 
ing wand  wa>  exchanged  for  the  truncheon  of 
command,  the  sea-boy's  jacket  for  cloth  of 
.silver  and  gold.  He  made  the  town  be  en- 
trenched ;  he  placed  sentinels  to  guard  it 
against  danger  from  without  ;  and  he  esta- 
blished a  system  of  police  within,  w'hich  awed 
the  worst  banditti  in  the  world  unto  fear. 
Armies  passed  in  review  before  him  ;  even 
fleets  owned  his  sway.  He  dispensed  punish- 
ments and  rewards  with  the  like  liberal  hand  ; 
the  bad  he  kept  in  awe  ;  the  disaffected  he 
paralysed  ;  the  wavering  he  resolved  by  his 
exhortations  ;  the  bold  were  encouraged  by 
his  incitements  ;  the  valiant  made  more  valiant 
by  his  approbation. 


Obeyed  in  whatever  he  commanded,  gi^tl- 
fied  in  whatever  he  desired,  successful  in 
whatever  he  attempted,  never  was  there  a 
chief  more  absolute,  never  was  an  absolute 
chief  for  a  time  more  powerful.  He  ordered 
that  all  the  nobles  and  cavaliers  should  deliver 
up  their  arms  to  such  officers  as  he  should 
give  commission  to  receive  them.  The  order 
was  obeyed.  He  ordered  that  men  of  all 
ranks  should  go  without  cloaks,  or  gowns, 
or  wide  cassocks,  or  any  other  sort  of  loo.se 
dress,  under  which  arms  might  be  concealed  ; 
nay,  that  even  the  women,  for  the  same 
reason,  should  throw  aside  their  farthingales, 
and  tuck  up  their  gowns  somewhat  high. 
The  order  changed  in  an  instant  the  whole 
fashions  of  the  people,  not  even  the  proudest 
and  the  fairest  of  Naples'  daughters  daring 
to  dispute  in  the  least  the  pleasure  of  the 
people's  idol.  Nor  was  it  over  the  high  and 
noble  alone  that  he  exercised  this  unlimited 
ascendancy.  The  '  fierce  democracy'  were  as 
acquiescent  as  the  titled  few.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  people  in  vast  numbers  were 
assembled,  he  commanded,  with  a  loud  voice, 
that  everj'one  present  should,  under  pain  of 
rebellion  and  death,  retire  to  his  home.  The 
multitude  instantly  dispersed.  On  another, 
he  put  his  finger  on  his  mouth  to  command 
silence  ;  in  a  moment  everj*  voice  was  hushed. 

The  reign  of  this  prodigy'  of  power  was  in- 
deed short,  lasting  only  from  the  7th  to  the 
16th  of  July,  1647,  when  he  perished,  the  vic- 
tim of  another  revolution  in  affairs.  It  was  a 
reign  marked  too  with  many  atrocious  ex- 
cesses, and  with  some  traits  of  indescribable 
personal  folly ;  yet  as  long  as  it  is  not  an 
everyday  event  for  v.  fisher-boy  to  become  a 
king,  the  story  of  Massaniello  of  Naples  must 
be  regarded  with  equal  wonder  and  admira- 
tion, as  exhibiting  an  astonishing  instance  of 
the  genius  to  command  existing  in  one  of  the 
humblest  situations  of  life,  and  a.sserting  its 
ascendancy  with  a  rapidity  of  enterprise  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history. 


Magdalene  de  Saint  Nectaire. 

Magdalene  de  Saint  Nectaire,  the  widow 
of  Gui  de  Saint  Exaperi,  was  a  Protestant, 
and  distinguished  herself  verj-  much  in  the 
civil  w.irs  of  France.  After  her  husband's 
death,  .she  retired  to  her  chateau  at  Miremont, 
in  the  Limousin,  where,  with  sixty  young 
gentlemen,  she  used  to  make  excursions  upon 
the  Catholic  armies  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
the  year  1575,  I^I.  Montel,  governor  of  the 
province,  havmg  had  his  detachments  often 
defeated  by  this  extraordinary  lady,  took  the 
resolution  to  besiege  her  in  her  chateau  with 
fifteen  hundred  foot  and  fifty  horse.  She 
sallied  out  upon  him,  and  defeated  his  troops. 
On  returning,  however,  to  her  chateau,  and 
finding  it  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  she 
.galloped  to  a  neighbouring  town,  Turenne,  to 
procure  a  reinforcement  for  her  little  army. 
Montcl  v/atched  for  her  in  a  defile ;  but  his 
troops  were  defeated,  and  himself  mortally 
wounded. 
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Amazonian  Prisoners. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  the 
Mahommed.iii  Arabians  carried  the  success  uf 
their  arms  so  far,  as  to  lay  siege  to  the  famous 
and  populous  city  of  Damascus.  The  Grecian 
emperor,  Heraclius,  made  however  such  pre- 
parations for  its  relief,  that  the  Arabians  were 
shortly  induced  to  raise  the  siege.  The  inlia- 
bitants  of  Damascus  were  so  elated  at  the 
departure  of  the  enemy,  that  they  despatched 
a  strong  force  to  harass  them  in  their  retreat. 
This  force  fell  with  great  fury  on  the  rear 
guard  of  the  Mahommedan  armj%  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  oft'  all  their  women,  chil- 
dren, and  treasure.  The  Christian  officers 
having  divided  the  women  and  booty  among 
them,  retired  to  their  tents  to  take  a  little  re- 
freshment. In  the  meantime  the  prisoners, 
who  were  all  placed  in  one  tent,  discoursed 
on  the  e.xtraordinary  allotment  which  had 
been  just  made  of  them  in  their  own  presence. 
One  of  the  chief  women,  named  Caulah,  ad- 
dressed her  fellow  prisoners  in  the  following 
terms  :  '  \\Tiat  think  you  of  the  wretched  fate 
we  are  threatened  with?  Shall  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  given  up  to  these  infidels? 
Ah  !  why  shall  we  not  rather  choose  to  die, 
than  become  the  slaves  of  such  idolaters?' 

'  Alas  1  what  can  we  do?'  answered  Ofieirah, 
another  of  the  prisoners.  '  We  are  quite  de- 
fenceless, and  have  no  hopes  of  getting  arms 
into  our  possession.' 

'Howl'  replied  the  bold  Caulah,  briskly; 
'  what  prevents  us  from  seizing  the  pickets  of 
the  tents,  and  making  use  of  them  to  repel 
these  infidels?  Come,  let  us  forthwith  take 
up  the  only  weapons  we  can  procure.  Let  us 
stand  close  to  each  other,  and  dispose  our- 
selves in  a  circle,  that  we  may  make  head  on 
all  sides.  Perhaps  heaven  will  assist  us  to 
beat  our  enemies  ;  but  if  our  prayers  are  not 
heard,  we  shall  however  die  nobly.' 

The  prisoners  imanimously  came  into 
Caulah's  design :  they  instantly  tore  up  the 
pickets  of  the  tents,  and  made  ready  to  repel 
all  who  should  dare  to  attack  them. 

A  Grecian  soldier  was  the  first  that  felt  their 
fur>-.  Not  imagining  that  these  women  could 
seriously  think  of  defending  themselves,  he 
jeered  them  for  their  display  of  resistance  ; 
but,  to  his  misfortune,  having  approached  too 
near  them,  Caulah  gave  him  a  blow  with  her 
picket,  which  laid  him  lifeless  at  her  feet. 

Some  comrades  of  the  unfortunate  soldier, 
in  order  to  revenge  his  death,  fell  on  the 
women  sword  in  hand ;  but  were  repulsed 
with  a  valour  which  filled  them  with  astonish- 
ment and  shame. 

The  noise  of  the  affray  brought  the  Grecian 
general  and  his  officers  out  of  their  tents  :  the 
general  ordered  a  party  of  horse  to  surround 
the  Amazonian  band,  and  feign  an  attack, 
with  a  view  of  intimidating  them.  The  first 
that  advanced,  however,  fell  victims  to  their 
fur>- :  they  smote  the  horses  on  their  fore  legs, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  either  falling  or 
rearing  on  end,  threw  their  riders,  who 
perished  under  the  hands  of  these  heroines. 
The  general,  transported  v.  ith  passion  at  the 


spectacle,  ordered  hi.>  men  to  dismount,  and 
attack  them  sword  in  hand.  He  set  the 
example  himself;  alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
advanced  in  order  to  give  the  first  blow.  The 
women  stood  the  attack  with  the  bravery  of 
the  most  intrepid  .soldiers.  The  Greeks, 
ashamed  of  meeting  with  a  repulse,  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  would  doubtless  have  cut 
the  gallant  band  in  pieces  ;  when  all  at  once  a 
great  noise  was  heard  in  the  camp.  It  was 
the  noise  of  a  large  detachment  of  Arabians, 
who  had  made  a  forced  march,  in  the  hopes 
of  retaking  the  prisoners  and  booty.  The 
Grecians  were  now  doubly  attacked ;  and 
.after  losing  their  general,  who  was  transfi.ved 
with  a  lance  by  the  brother  of  Caulah,  they 
were  finally  obliged  to  abandon  in  disgrace 
the  field  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents  as 
conquerors. 


Countes.s  de  Montfort. 

When  the  dispute  arose  concerning  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Dukedom  of  Bretagne,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  interests 
of  John  de  Montfort  were  supported  by  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  his  wife,  Jane, 
sister  to  the  Earl  of  Flanders.  As  soon  as 
.-.he  heard  of  her  husband's  captivity,  she 
presented  her  infant  son  to  the  citizens  and 
garrison  of  Rennes,  and  exhorted  them  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  child,  the  only  male 
issue,  besides  his  father,  of  their  ancient 
princes.  During  the  winter,  she  retired  to 
the  fortress  of  Hennebon  ;  and  in  the  spring, 
when  Charles  de  Elois,  with  a  numerous  army, 
invested  the  fortress,  the  heroine  on  horse- 
back, and  in  armour,  directed  and  encouraged 
the  garrison.  On  one  occasion  during  an 
assault,  she  sallied  out  at  the  opposite  gate, 
set  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  on  fire,  retired 
to  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Aurai,  and 
shortly  after  fought  her  way  back  into  Hen- 
nebon. The  same  lady  afterwards,  with  a 
small  force  of  archers  and  men  at  arms,  be- 
sieged and  took  the  city  of  Vannes. 


Siege  of  Aleppo. 


^Vhen  the  Mahommedan  army  was  be- 
sieging Aleppo,  during  the  reign  of  Calipli 
Omar,  they  lay  a  long  time  before  the  place 
without  being  able  to  force  the  walls,  from 
their  great  strength.  A  man,  whose  name  was 
Dames,  of  gigantic  stature  and  remarkable 
cunning,  requested  of  the  commander,  Abu 
Obediah,  the  assistance  of  thirty  other  men  ; 
which  being  granted,  he  then  requested  the 
commander  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  remove 
with  his  army  to  about  a  league's  distance. 
Ill  the  night  Dames  went  out  several  times, 
and  brought  in  five  or  si.\  of  the  besieged. 
He  afterwards  takes  from  his  knapsack  a 
goat's  skin,  with  which  he  covered  his  back 
and  shoulders  ;  took  a  dry  crust  in  his  hand, 
crept  as  near  to  the  castle  as  he  could  ;  if  he 
heard  any  noise,  or  suspected  any  person  to 
be  near,  to  prevent  being  discovered  he  made 
such  a  noise  with  his  crust,  as  a  dog  makes 
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thnt  ii  ynawinj;  a  bone.  The  rest  of  his  com- 
p.iny  tame  after  some  time,  skulking,  and 
often  creeping  along,  at  other  times  walking. 
About  sunrise,  he  sent  to  his  commander  to 
.send  him  some  horse  ;  when  they  came  to  the 
castle,  they  found  it  inaccessible.  However, 
Dames  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  untried, 
and  before  the  ne.\t  night  surveyed  the  walls  ; 
and  having  found  a  place  where  he  thought 
he  could  easiest  get  up,  he  .sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  ordered  another  to  sit  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  so  on,  until  seven  of  them  had 
got  on  each  other's  shoulders  ;  the  uppermost 
then  stood  up,  as  did  the  rest  ;  till  at  length 
Dames  himself  stood  up,  and  bore  the  weight 
of  the  whole.  The  man  who  was  uppermost 
reached  by  this  means  the  battlement,  where 
he  found  a  watchman  drunk  and  asleep, 
whom  he  seized  and  bound  hand  and 
foot.  Dames  and  his  whole  party  then 
got  quietly  up,  and  thus  eventually  gained 
the  city. 


Black  Agnes. 

During  the  war  which  Edward  III.  main- 
tained in  Scotland,  part  of  the  English  array, 
led  on  by  Montague,  besieged  Dunbar,  which 
the  Countess  of  March,  commonly  called 
Black  Agnes,  defended  with  uncommon 
courage  and  obstinacy.  This  extraordinary 
woman  exhibited  her  scornful  levity  towards 
the  besiegers,  by  ordering  her  waiting  maids 
to  brush  from  the  walls  the  dust  produced  by 
their  battering  engines,  and  this  in  sight  of 
the  English  ;  and  when  a  tremendous  warlike 
engine,  called  a  sow,  approached  the  walls, 
the  countess  called  out,  '  Montague,  beware  ! 
your  .sow  shall  soon  cast  her  pigs  :'  which  she 
verified,  for  an  immense  mass  of  rock,  thrown 
from  a  lofty  tower,  accompanied  her  threat, 
and  crushed  the  ponderous  missile,  and  the 
besiegers  which  it  contained. 


Royal  Female  Pirate. 

Avilda,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Gothland, 
contrary  to  the  manner  and  disposition  of  her 
sex,  exercised  the  profession  of  piracy,  and 
was  scouring  the  seas  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
while  a  sovereign  was  offering  .sacrifices  to 
her  beauty  at  the  shrine  of  love.  King  Sigar 
perceiving  that  this  masculine  lady  was  not  to 
lie  gained  by  the  usual  arts  of  lovers,  took 
the  extraordmary  resolution  of  addre.ssing  her 
in  a  mode  more  agreeable  to  her  humour. 
He  fitted  out  a  fleet,  went  in  quest  of  her, 
engaged  her  in  a  furious  battle,  which  con- 
tinued two  days  without  intermission,  and 
thus  gained  possession  of  a  heart  to  be  con- 
quered only  by  valour. 

Conjugal  Affection. 

That  hazardous  undertaking,  as  Dr. 
Robertson  has  ju.stly  termed  a  voyage  down 
the  river  Maragnon,  to  which  ambition 
prompted  OrrcUana,  and  to  which  the  love  of 


science  led  M.  Condamine,  was  undertaken 
in  the  year  1769  by  Madame  Godin  des 
Odonais  from  conjugal  affection.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  hardships  which  she  suffered,  of 
the  dangers  to  which  she  was  exposed,  is  a 
singular  and  affecting  story,  exhibiting  in  her 
conduct  a  striking  picture  of  the  fortitude 
which  distinguishes  one  sex,  mingled  with 
the  lonsibility  and  tenderness  of  the  other. 

On  the  istof  October,  1769,  Madame  Godin 
departed  from  Riobamba,  the  place  of  her  resi- 
dence, for  Laguna,  on  her  way  to  France  to 
join  her  hu.sband,  accompanied  by  her  bro- 
thers ;  Sieur  R.  a  physician,  and  his  servant ; 
her  faithful  negro,  and  three  female  Indian 
domestics  ;  together  with  an  escort  of  thirty- 
one  Indians  to  carry  her.self  and  her  baggage, 
the  road  being  impassable  even  for  mules. 
Scarcely  had  Madame  Godin  reached  Canclos, 
when  the  Indians  deserted  her;  but  .she  .still 
determined  to  brave  every  danger.  There 
remained  only  two  Indians  in  the  village  who 
had  escaped  the  small-pox  which  lately  raged 
there.  They  had  no  canoe,  but  they  offered 
to  construct  one,  and  10  conduct  her  to  the 
mission  of  Andoas,  about  twelve  days'  jour- 
ney lower  on  the  river  Bobanaza,  a  distance 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues. 
Madame  G.  paid  them  in  advance ;  and  the 
canoe  being  finished,  the  party  quitted  Can- 
clos. Having  sailed  two  days,  they  stopped 
to  pass  the  night  on  shore.  Next  morning 
the  two  Indians  disappeared  :  they  were  now 
not  only  obliged  to  proceed  without  a  pilot, 
but  the  canoe  began  to  leak,  which  obliged 
them  to  land,  and  erect  a  temporary'  hut, 
within  five  or  six  days'  journey  from  Andoas, 
to  which  place  Sieur  R.  proceeded  with  his 
servant,  assuring  Madame  Godin  and  her 
brothers,  that  in  less  than  fifteen  days  they 
.should  have  a  canoe  and  Indians.  After 
waiting  twenty-five  days  in  the  utmost 
anxiety,  and  losing  all  hope  of  relief  from 
that  quarter,  they  made  a  raft,  upon  which 
they  placed  all  their  provisions  and  effects, 
and  proceeded  slowly  down  the  river  ;  but 
the  raft  striking  against  a  tree,  the  whole 
party  were  plunged  into  the  river  ;  happily, 
however,  no  one  perished.  They  now  resolved 
to  pursue  the  banks  of  the  river  on  foot.  What 
an  enterprise  !  The  borders  of  this  river  are 
covered  with  a  wood,  rendered  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  herbs,  brambles, 
and  shrubs  that  creep  up  the  trunks,  and 
blend  with  the  branches  of  the  trees.  Taking 
all  their  provisions,  they  commenced  their 
melancholy  journey  :  but  observing  that  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  river  considerably 
lengthened  their  route,  they  entered  into  the 
wood,  and  in  a  few  days  lost  their  way. 
Though  now  destitute  of  provisions,  oppressed 
with  thirst,  and  their  feet  sorely  wounded  with 
briars  and  thorns,  they  continued  to  push  for- 
ward through  immeasurable  wilds  and  gloomy 
forests,  drawing  refreshment  from  the  berries 
and  wild  fruits  they  were  able  to  collect.  At 
length,  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue, 
their  strength  failed  them  ;  down  they  sunk, 
helpless  and  forlorn.  Here  they  waited  im- 
patient for  death  to  relieve  them  from  their 
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misery.  In  four  days  they  all  successively  ex- 
pired, except  ISIadame  Godin,  who  continued 
stretched  beside  her  brothers,  and  the  corses 
of  her  companions,  for  forty-eight  hours,  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  all  her  faculties.  At  last 
Providence  gave  her  strength  and  courage  to 
quit  the  melancholy  scene,  and  attempt  to 
pursue  her  journey.  She  was  now  without 
stockings,  bare-footed,  and  almost  naked ; 
two  cloaks,  which  had  been  torn  to  rags  by 
the  briars,  afforded  her  but  a  scanty  co\  ering. 
Having  cut  off  the  soles  of  her  brother's 
shoes,  she  fastened  them  to  her  feet,  and 
took  her  lonely  way.  The  second  day  of  lier 
journey  she  found  water ;  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing, some  wild  fruit  and  green  eggs  ;  but 
so  much  was  her  throat  contracted  by  the 
privation  of  nutriment,  that  she  could  hardly 
.swallow  such  a  sufficiency  of  the  sustenance 
which  chance  presented  to  her,  as  would  sup- 
port her  emaciated  frame.  On  the  ninth  day 
she  reached  the  borders  of  Bobanaza,  where 
.-he  fortunately  met  two  Indians,  who  con- 
veyed her  in  a  canoe  to  Andoas  ;  thence  she 
proceeded  to  Laguna  ;  and  there  procured  a 
passage  for  France  ;  where  she  at  last  arrived 
m  safety,  and  found  in  the  approving  smiles 
of  that  husband  for  whom  she  had  under- 
taken so  dangerous  an  enterprise,  an  ample 
consolation  for  all  the  toils  and  hardships  she 
had  undergone. 


Miraculous  Shot. 

The  hero  of  this  little  narrative  was  a  Hot- 
tentot, of  the  name  of  Von  Wyhk,  and  we  gi^•e 
the  story  of  his  perilous  and  fearful  shot  in  his 
own  words:  "It  is  now,'  said  he,  'more 
than  two  years  since  in  the  very  place  where 
we  stand  I  ventured  to  take  one  of  the  most 
daring  shots  that  ever  was  hazarded  ;  my  wife 
was  sitting  in  the  house  near  the  door,  the 
children  were  playing  about  her.  I  was  \vith- 
out,  near  the  house,  busied  in  doing  .something 
to  a  waggon,  when  suddenly,  though  it  was 
mid-day,  an  enormous  lion  appeared,  came 
up,  and  laid  himself  quietly  down  in  the  shade 
upon  the  ver\-  threshold  of  the  door.  JMj- 
wife,  either  frozen  with  fear,  or  aware  of  the 
danger  attending  any  attempt  to  fly,  remained 
motionless  in  her  place,  while  the  children 
took  refuge  in  her  lap.  The  cry  they  uttered 
attracted  ray  attention,  and  I  hastened  towards 
the  door  ;  but  my  astonishment  may  be  well 
conceived,  when  I  found  an  entrance  barred 
in  such  a  manner.  Although  the  animal  had  not 
seen  me,  escape,  unarmed  as  I  was,  appeared 
impossible.  Yet  I  glided  gently,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  I  meant  to  do,  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  up  to  the  window  of  my  chamber,  where 
I  knew  my  loaded  gun  was  standing.  By  a 
happy  chance,  I  had  set  it  in  a  comer  close  by 
the  window,  so  that  I  could  reach  it  with  my 
hand;  for,  as  you  may  perceive,  the  opening 
is  too  small  to  admit  of  my  having  got  in  ; 
and  still  more  fortunately,  the  door  of  the 
room  was  open,  so  that  I  could  see  the  whole 
danger  of  the  scene.  The  lion  was  beginning 
to  move,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  making 


a  spring ;  there  was  no  longer  any  time  to 
think  :  I  called  softly  to  the  mother  not  to  be 
afraid,  and  invoking  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
fired  my  piece.  The  ball  passed  directly  over 
my  boy's  head,  and  lodged  in  the  forehead  of 
the  lion  immediately  above  his  eyes,  which 
shot  forth  as  it  were  sparks  of  fire,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  never 
stirred  more.' 


Sir  Richard  Arkwright. 

\\Tien  Sir  Richard  -Arkwright  went  first  to 
Manchester,  he  hired  himself  to  apetty  barber  ; 
but  being  remarkably  frugal,  he  saved  money 
out  of  a  very  scanty  income.  With  the.se 
savings  he  took  a  cellar,  and  commenced  busi- 
ness ;  at  the  cellar  head  he  displayed  this 
inscription  :  '  Subterranean  .shaving  with  keen 
razors,  for  one  penny.'  The  novelty  had  a 
very  successful  effect,  for  he  soon  had  plenty 
of  customers  ;  so  much  so,  that  several  brother 
tonsors,  who  before  had  demanded  twopence 
a  piece  for  shaving,  were  obliged  to  reduce 
their  terms.  They  also  styled  themselves 
subterranean  shavers,  although  they  all  lived 
and  worked  above  ground.  Upon  this,  Ark- 
wright determined  on  a  still  farther  reduction, 
and  shaved  for  a  halfpenny.  A  neighbouring 
cobbler  one  day  descended  the  original  subter- 
ranean tensor's  steps  in  order  to  be  shaved. 
The  fellow  had  a  remarkably  strong,  rough 
beard.  Arkwright  beginning  to  lather  him, 
said  he  hoped  he  would  give  him  another 
halfpenny,  for  his  beard  was  so  strong  it  might 
spoil  his  razor.  The  cobbler  declared  he  would 
not.  Arkwright  then  shaved  him  for  the  half- 
penny, and  immediately  gave  him  two  pair  of 
shoes  to  mend.  This  was  the  basis  of  Ark- 
wright's  extraordinary  fortune :  for  the  cobbler, 
struck  with  this  unexpected  favour,  introduced 
him  to  the  inspection  of  a  cotton  machine 
invented  by  his  particular  friend.  The  plan 
of  this  Arkwright  got  possession  of:  and  it 
gradually  led  him  to  the  dignity  ot  knighthood, 
and  the  accumulation  of  half  a  million  of 
money. 


Elephant  Hunt. 

We  extract  the  following  interesting  narra- 
tive from  a  private  letter  from  India :  '  For 

some  days  before  our  arrival  at  A ,  we 

had  intelligence  of  an  immense  wild  male 
elephant  being  in  a  large  grass  swamp  within 
five  miles  of  us.  He  had  inhabited  the  swamp 
for  years,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  surrounding 
Villagers,  many  of  whom  he  had  killed  ;  he 
had  only  one  tusk:  and  there  was  not  a  village 
for  many  miles  round,  that  did  not  know  the 
Burrah  ek  durt  ke  Hathee,  or  the  large  one- 
toothed    elephant :    and    one   of   our  party. 

Colonel  S ,  had  the  year  before  been 

charged,  and  his  elephant  put  to  the  right-about 
by  this  famous  fellow.  We  determined  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  him  ;  and  .accordingly,  on  the 
third  day  after  our  arrival,  started  in  the 
morning,  mustering  between  private  and 
govenmient  elephants,  thirty-two,  but  seven 
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of  them  onlj' witli  sportsmen  on  their  backs. 
A.S  \vc  knew  that  in  the  event  of  the  wild  one 
charging,  lie  would  probably  turn  against  the 
male  elephants,  the  drivers  of  two  or  three  of 
the  largest  were  armed  with  spears.  On  our 
way  to  the  swamp,  we  shot  a  great  quantity 
of  different  sorts  of  game  that  got  up  before 
the  line  of  elephants  ;  and  had  hardly  entered 
l)ic  swamp,  when,  in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  party  tiring  at  a  partridge,  we  saw  the 
great  object  of  our  e.\pedition ;  the  wild 
elephant  got  up  out  of  some  long  grass,  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  bef'ore  us,  when 
he  stood  staring  at  us  and  flapping  his  huge 
cars.  We  immediately  made  a  line  of  the 
elephants  with  the  .sportsmen  in  the  centre, 
and  went  strait  up  to  him,  until  within  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  yards  ;  when  fearing  he  was 
going  to  turn  from  us,  all  the  party  gave  him 
a  volley,  some  of  lis  firing  two,  three,  and 
four  barrels.  He  then  turned  round,  and 
made  for  the  middle  of  the  swamp.  The  chace 
now  commenced  ;  and  after  following  him 
upwards  of  a  mile,  with  our  elephants  up  to 
their  bellies  in  mud,  we  succeeded  in  turning 
him  to  the  edge  of  the  swam]),  where  he 
allowed  us  to  get  within  eighty  yards  of  him, 
when  we  gave  him  another  volley  in  his  full 
front  ;  on  which  he  made  a  grand  charge  at 
us,  but  fortunately  only  grazed  one  of  the  pad 
elephants.  He  then  again  made  for  the  middle 
of  the  swamp,  throwing  up  blood  and  water 
from  his  trunk,  and  making  a  terrible  noise, 
which  clearly  showed  that  he  had  been  severely 
wounded.  We  followed  him,  and  were  obliged 
to  swim  our  elephants  through  a  piece  of  deep 
stagnant  water,  occasionally  giving  .shot ; 
when  making  a  stop  in  some  very  high  grass, 
he  allowed  us  again  to  come  within  sixty 
yards,  and  got  another  volley,  on  which  he 
made  a  second  charge  more  furious  than  the 
first,  but  was  prevented  making  it  good  by 
some  shots  fired  when  verj'  close  to  us,  which 
stunned  and  fortunately  turned  him.  He  then 
made  for  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  again  .swim- 
ming a  piece  of  water,  through  which  we 
followed  with  considerable  difficuly,  in  con- 
-scquence  of  our  pads  and  howdahs  having 
become  much  heavier,  from  the  soakiilg  they 
had  got  twice  before  ;  we  were  up  to  the 
middle  in  the  howdahs,  and  one  of  the  ele- 
phants fairly  turned  over,  and  threw  the 
rider  and  his  guns  into  the  water.  He  was 
taken  off  by  one  of  the  pad  elephants,  but 
his  three  guns  went  to  the  bottom.  This  acci- 
dent took  up  some  time,  during  which  the  wild 
elephant  had  made  his  way  to  the  edge  of  the 
.swamp,  and  .stood  perfectly  still,  looking  at  us, 
and  trumpeting  with  his  trunk.  As  soon  as 
\vc  got  all  to  rights,  we  again  advanced  with 
the  elephants  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  in  the 
full  expectation  of  a  desperate  charge ;  nor 
were  we  mistaken.  The  animal  now  allowed 
us  to  come  within  forty  yards  of  him,  when  we 
took  a  very  deliberate  aim  at  his  head,  and  on 
receiving  this  fire,  he  made  a  most  furious 
charge  in  the  act  of  which,  and  when  within 
ten  yards  of  some  of  us,  he  received  his  mortal 

wound, andfellasdcadasastone.  Mr.  B , 

a  civilian,   lias  the  credit  of  giving  him  his 


death  wound,  which,  on  e.\amination,  proved 
to  be  a  small  ball  from  a  Joe  Manton's  gun 
over  the  left  eye,  for  this  was  the  only  one  of 
thirty-one  that  he  had  received  in  the  head, 
which  was  found  to  have  entered  the  brain. 
When  down,  he  measured  in  height  twelve  feet 
four  inches  ;  in  length,  from  the  root  of  the 
tail  to  the  top  of  the  head,  si.\teen  feet  ;  and 
ten  feet  round  the  neck.  He  had  upwards  of 
eighty  balls  in  his  head  and  body.  His  only 
remaining  tusk,  when  taken  out,  weighed 
thirty-.si.\  pounds,  and  when  compared  with 
tame  ones,  was  considered  small  for  the  size 
of  the  animal.  After  he  fell  a  number  of  the 
villagers  came  about  us,  and  were  rejoiced  at 
the  death  of  their  formidable  enemy,  and  a.s- 
sured  us,  that  during  the  last  four  or  five  years 
•he  had  killed  nearly  fifty  men.  Indeed,  the 
knowledge  of  the  mischief  he  had  occasioned, 
was  the  only  thing  which  could  reconcile  us 
to  the  death  of  so  noble  an  animal.  Colo- 
nel S ,   an  old  and  very  keen  Indian 

sportsman,  declared,  that  he  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  anything  equal  to  this  day's 
sport.' 


Slide  of  Alpnach. 

For  many  centuries  the  rugged  flanks  and 
deep  gorges  of  Mount  Pilatus  were  covered  by 
impenetrable  forests :  lofty  precipices  encir- 
cled them  on  all  sides.  Even  the  daring  hun- 
ters were  scarcely  able  to  reach  them,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  never  conceived  the 
idea  of  disturbing  them  with  the  axe.  These 
immense  forests  were  therefore  allowed  to  grow 
and  perish,  the  most  intelligent  and  skilful  con- 
sidering it  quite  impracticable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  inaccessible  stores. 

In  November,  iSi6,  Mr.  John  Rulph,  of 
Reutingcn,  in  Switzerland,  and  three  Swiss 
gentlemen,  entertaining  more  sanguine  hopes, 
drew  up  a  plan  of  a  slide  founded  on  trigono- 
metrical measurements  ;  and  having  purchased 
a  certain  e.xtent  of  the  forests  from  the  Com- 
mune of  Alpnach  for  si.K  thousand  crowns, 
began  the  construction  of  it. 

The  slide  of  Alpnach  is  formed  of  about 
twenty-five  thousand  large  pine  trees  deprived 
of  their  bark,  and  united  together  without  the 
aid  of  iron.  It  occupied  about  one  hundred  and 
si.xty  workmen  during  eighteen  months  and  cost 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  francs  ;/,4i66).  It 
is  about  three  leagues,  or  forty-four  thousand 
English  feet  long,  and  terminates  in  the  lake  of 
Lucerne.  It  has  the  form  of  a  trough  about  si.\ 
feet  broad,  and  from  three  to  six  deep.  Its  bot- 
tom is  formed  of  three  trees,  the  middle  one  of 
which  has  a  groove  cut  out  in  the  direction  of 
its  length  for  receiving  small  rills  of  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  friction.  The 
whole  of  the  slide  is  .sustained  by  about  two 
thou.sand  supports,  and,  in  many  places,  is  at- 
tached in  a  very  ingenious  manner  to  the  rug- 
ged precipices  of  granite.  The  direction  of 
the  slide  is  sometimes  .straight  and  sometimes 
zig-zag,  with  an  inclination  of  from  io°  to  i8°: 
it  is  often  carried  along  the  sides  of  precipitous 
rocks,  and  .'jorngtimes  over  their  sumrhit ;  oc- 
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casionatly  it  joes  under  ?roiind,  and  at  others 
over  the  deep  gorges  by  scafioldings  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high. 

Before  any  step  could  be  taken  in  its  erec- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  cut  several  thousand 
trees  to  obtain  a  passage  through  the  impe- 
netrable thickets :  and  as  the  workmen  ad- 
vanced, men  were  posted  at  certain  distances 
in  order  to  point  out  the  road  for  their  return. 
Mr.  Rulph  was  often  obliged  to  be  suspended 
by  cords,  in  order  to  de.scend  precipices  many 
hundred  feet  high  to  give  directions,  having 
scarcely  two  good  carpenters  among  them  all, 
the  rest  having  been  hired  as  occasion  offered. 
All  difficulties  being  at  length  surmounted,  the 
larger  pines,  which  were  about  one  hundred 
feet  long,  and  ten  inche.s  thick  at  their  .smaller 
extremity,  ran  through  the  space  ■  of  three 
leagues,  or  nearly  nine  miles,  in  two  minutes 
and  a  lull/,  and  during  their  descent  appeared 
to  be  only  a  few  feet  in  length.  The  arrange- 
ments were  e.vtremely  simple.  Men  were 
posted  at  regular  distances  along  the  slide  ; 
and  as  soon  as  everything  was  ready,  the  man 
at  the  bottom  called  out  to  the  ne.xt  one  above 
him,  '  Lachez,*  'let  go  :)  the  crj'  was  repeated, 
and  reached  the  top  of  the  .slide  in  three  min- 
utes :  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  slide  then  cried 
out  to  the  one  below,  '  11  vient.'  .it  comes  ;1  as 
.soon  as  the  tree  had  reached  the  bottom  and 
plunged  into  the  lake,  the  cry  of  '  Lachez  ' 
was  repeated  as  before.  By  these  means  a 
tree  descended  every  five  or  si.x  minutes. 
When  a  tree,  by  accident,  escaped  from  the 
trough  of  the  slide,  it  often  penetrated  by  its 
thickest  e.xtremity  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  feet  into  the  earth  ;  and  if  it  struck  ano- 
ther tree,  it  cleft  it  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  work  undertaken 
and  executed  by  a  single  individual,  and  which 
has  excited  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of 
everj'one  who  has  seen  it. 

We  regret  to  add,  that  this  magnificent 
structure  no  longer  exists,  and  scarcely  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  flanks  of  Mount  Pilatus. 
Political  events  having  taken  away  the  demand 
for  timber,  and  another  market  having  been 
found,  the  operation  of  cutting  and  tran.sport- 
ing  the  trees  necessarilv  ceased. 


Hannibars  Passage  over  the 
Alp^. 

The  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps  in 
Italy,  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  that  an  enterprising 
commander  ever  accomplished.  To  attempt 
to  transport  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  over  moun- 
tains hitherto  considered  as  impassable,  could 
only  have  suggested  itself  to  a  mind  which  no 
danger  or  difficulty  could  appal. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  ascent,  Hannibal 
was  led  by  some  hostages,  which  the  treacher- 
ous Gauls  had  given  him  as  pledges  of  their 
pacific  disposition.  For  two  days  these 
hostages  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army :  but 
when  it  had  got  into  a  hollow  way,  overlooked 


by  steep  and  craggy  rock^,  faithles-;  to  their 
engagement,  they  in  concert  with  others  of 
their  countr>-men,  who  had  lain  concealed, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  troops  in  front,  flank, 
and  rear.  The  greatest  number  attacked  the 
rear ;  and  the  army  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  says  Polybius,  if  Hannibal,  who 
all  along  retained  some  doubts  of  ihe.se  bar- 
barians, had  not  taken  his  precautions  to 
guard  against  them,  by  placing  h:.i  baggage 
and  his  cavalry  m  the  van,  and  his  he.avy 
armed  infantry  in  the  rear  guard,  who  received 
the  shots  of  the  enemy.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  lost  a  gre.it  number  of  men,  horses,  and 
beasts  of  burden  :  for  the  Gauls  having  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  cliffs,  rolled  upon  the 
Carthaginians  huge  stones,  which  occasioned 
exceeding  terror  among  them.  Hannibal  was 
obliged,  with  one  half  of  his  army,  to  remain 
all  night  in  the  open  air,  upon  .i  rock,  to 
defend  the  hor-es  and  beasts  of  carriage, 
as  they  filed  along  through  the  straight  below. 
The  next  day,  ihe  enemy  having  retired, 
Hannibal  rejoined  his  horse  and  baggage,  and 
continued  his  march.  At  length,  after  nine 
days,  from  the  commencement  of  the  ascent, 
he  gained  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  Here 
he  stayed  two  days,  that  those  of  his  men 
who  with  infinite  toil  had  climbed  to  this 
height,  might  take  breath :  and  that  his  sick 
and  wounded,  who  were  still  behind,  and 
moving  slowly  on,  might  have  time  to  crawl  up. 
While  the  troops  continued  here,  they  had  the 
agreeable  surprise  of  seeing  many  of  the  horses 
and  beasts  of  burden  which  had  fallen  in  the 
way,  or  had  bv  fear  been  driven  out  of  it,  and 
were  thought  lost,  arrive  safely  at  the  camp, 
having  followed  the  track  of  the  army. 

It  was  now  the  end  of  autumn,  and  abund- 
ance of  newly-fallen  snow  covered  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  Hannib.al  perceiving  his 
soldiers  to  be  extremely  discouraged  by  the 
.sufterings  they  had  already  undergone,  and  by 
the  apprehension  of  those  that  were  to  come, 
called  them  together,  and  led  them  to  a  con- 
venient spot  for  taking  an  extensive  view  of 
the  plains  below.  '  There,'  said  he,  '  cast 
your  eyes  over  those  large  and  fruitful  coun- 
tries. The  Gauls  who  inhabit  them  are  our 
friends.  They  are  waiting  for  us,  ready  and 
impatient  to  join  us.  You  have  scaled  not 
only  the  rampart  of  Italy,  but  the  walls  of 
Rome  itself  Whpi  remains  is  all  .smoothness 
and  descent.  One  battle  gained,  or  two  at 
most,  and  the  capital  of  Italy  will  be  ours.' 

The  next  "day  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
began  to  descend.  The  way  was  so  steep 
and  slippery  in  most  places,  that  the  soldiers 
could  neither  keep  on  their  feet,  nor  recover 
themselves  when  they  slipped  ;  and  the  ground 
being  covered  with  snow,  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  the  right  path,  while  if  they  missed  it, 
they  fell  down  frightful  precipices,  or  w'ere 
swallowed  up  in  depths  of  snow.  The  soldiers 
bore  all  these  dangers  anddifficulties  with  great 
fortitude  ;  but  at  length  they  came  to  a  place 
much  worse  than  any  they  had  before  met 
with,  and  which  quite  took  away  their 
courage.  The  path,  for  about  a  furlong  and 
a  half,  naturally  very  steep  and  craggj',  was 
37  S 
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the  Deseit,  and  easily  prevailed  upon  him  lo 
give  me  an  account  of  his  adventures. 

'  The  particulars  of  the  business  upon  which 
he  was  sent,  he  of  course  concealed  ;  but,  in 
general  terms,  he  informed  me,  that  soon  after 
the  engagement  between  the  two  fleets  near 
Brest,  in  July,  1788,  Monsieur  Sartine,  his 
friend  and  patron,  ordered  him  to  carry 
dispatches  over  land  to  India.  1  think  he  said 
he  left  Marseilles  on  the  third  of  August ;  but 
owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the  captain  of  the 
vessel,  and  to  contrary  winds,  he  did  not 
arrive  at  Latchiea  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
whence  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Aleppo. 
The  French  consul  could  not  collect  more 
than  twenty-five  guards  to  .nttend  him  across 
the  Desert,  with  whom,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, he  commenced  hi-,  journey.  He  met 
with  no  serious  molestation  until  he  was 
within  fifteen  days  of  Bassora,  when,  early 
one  morning,  he  perceived  himself  followed 
by  a  party  of  about  thirty  Arabs,  mounted  on 
camels,  who  soon  overtook  him.  As  they 
approached,  he,  by  his  interpreter,  desired 
them  either  to  advance  or  halt,  or  to  remove 
to  the  right  or  left  of  him,  for  he  chose  to 
travel  by  himself.  They  answered,  that  they 
should  not  interfere  with  him,  and  went 
forward  at  a  brisk  rate.  M.  Borel's  people 
then  suspected  them  of  some  hostile  design, 
and  told  him  to  be  upon  his  guard.  In  the 
evening,  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  he 
ob.served  them  halted,  and  drawn  up,  as  if  to 
oppose  him  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  three  other 
parties,  consisting  also  of  about  thirty  each, 
appeared  in  sight  in  opposite  directions,  .seem- 
ingly inclined  to  suiTound  him.  From  these 
appearances  naturally  concluding  their  inten- 
tions to  be  hostile,  and  of  consequence,  his 
situation  desper.ate,  he  thought  only  of  selling 
his  life  as  dear  as  possible.  He  was  armed 
with  a  double-barrelled  fuzee,  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  a  sabre.  As  he  kept  marching  on,  he 
first  fell  in  with  the  party  in  the  front,  who 
fired  at  him,  which  he  returned  as  soon  as  he 
came  within  musket  .shot  of  them,  and  killed 
the  Sheick.  When  he  had  discharged  his 
firearms,  before  he  could  load  them  again, 
several  of  the  Arabs  broke  in  from  different 
sides,  and  cut  him  down.  Stunned  with  the 
violence  of  the  blow,  he  knew  nothing  of 
«hat  passed  afterwards,  until  about  an  hour 
before  day-break  nc.\t  morning,  when  he  found 
himself  entirely  naked  on  the  ground,  a 
(luantity  of  blood  near  him,  and  part  of  the 
tiesh  of  his  head  hanging  upon  his  cheek.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  recollected  what  had  passed ; 
but  as  he  could  feel  no  fracture  nor  contusion 
in  the  skull,  he  began  to  hope  that  his  wounds 
were  not  mortal.  This,  however,  was  only  a 
transient  gleam  of  hope,  for  it  immediately 
occurred  to  him,  that  without  clothes  or  even 
fond,  he  was  likely  to  suffer  a  much  more 
painful  death.  The  first  objects  which  at- 
tracted his  attention  when  he  began  to  look 
about  him,  were  those  who  h.ad  been  killed  on 
both  sides  in  the  action  ;  but,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards,   he  soon  aftcnvards 

_  perceived   a  great  number  of  Arabs  seated 

was  no  stranger  to  what  had  befallen  him  in  |  round  a  large  fire.    These  he  naturally  sup- 


rendered  much  more  so  by  the  lute  falling  of  a 
great  quantity  of  earth,  so  that  neither  ele- 
phants nor  horses  could  pass.  Here,  there- 
fore, their  progress  wasarrested,  when  Hanni- 
bal wondering  at  this  sudden  halt,  ran  to  the 
■place,  and  having  viewed  it,  plainly  saw  there 
was  no  possibility  of  advancing  further  that 
way  His  first  thought  was  to  .try  another 
loute,  but  this  w.as  found  equally  impracti- 
cable :  for  though  the  newly-fallen  snow 
yielded  good  footing  for  the  soldiers  and  horses 
that  marched  foremost,  yet,  when  it  had  been 
.so  trampled  upon  that  the  feet  of  those  who 
followed  came  to  the  hard  snow  and  ice  under 
it,  they  could  not  keep  their  feet,  but  were 
often  lost  in  pits  and  precipices.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  to  seek  some  other  expe- 
dient. 

Hannibal  next  caused  all  the  snow  to  be 
removed  that  lay  upon  the  ground  near  the 
entrance  of  the  first  way,  and  there  pitched 
hi-,  camp.  He  then  gave  orders  to  cut  out  a 
winding  path  in  the  lock  itself;  and  this  work 
was  carried  on  with  such  diligence  and  vigour, 
that  at  the  end  of  one  day,  the  beasts  of 
burden  and  the  horses  were  able  to  descend 
without  much  difficulty.  He  immediately 
sent  them  forward,  and  removing  his  camp  to 
a  place  that  was  free  from  snow,  put  them  to 
pasture.  It  now  remained  to  enlarge  the  way 
that  the  elephants  might  pass.  This  ta^k  was 
assigned  to  the  Numidians,  and  it  took  up  so 
much  time,  that  Hannibal  did  not  arrive  with 
his  whole  army  in  the  plains  below,  on  the 
confines  of  Insubria,  till  four  days  after  he 
began  to  descend.  He  had  been  fifteen  days 
in  passing  the  Alps. 

Li\'y  tells  us,  that  Hannibal  softened  the 
rock  by  pouring  vinegar  upon  it,  after  it  had 
first  been  made  hot  under  flaming  piles  of 
huge  trees.  M.  RoUin  credits  this  story,  and 
quotes  Pliny  to  prove  that  vinegar  has  the 
force  to  break  stones  and  rocks.  That  this 
storj'  is  fabulous  few  will  doubt ;  for  not  to 
mention  the  difficulty  of  procuring  vinegar  in 
sufficient  quantity,  a  better  authority  than 
Livy,  Polybius,  assures  us  that  Hannibal  had 
no  wood  to  make  a  fire  with  ;  that  there  was 
not  a  tree  in  the  place  where  he  then  was,  nor 
near  it. 


Pa.ssage  of  the  Desert. 

Colonel  Capper,  in  his  Journal  of  the  Pas- 
sage to  India,  through  Egypt,  and  across  the 
Great  Desert,  relates  the  following  interesting 
anecdote  :  '  January  24th,  in  the  morning, 
Captain  Twyss  came  and  told  us  he  should 
sail  for  Bassora  the  next  day.  He  h,id  six 
Knglish  passengers  with  him  lliat  were  going 
over  the  Desert,  also  M.  Borel  de  Bourg,  the 
French  officer,  who  had  been  plundered  and 
wounded  in  the  Desert.  M.  Borel  wishing  to 
hear  the  latest  news  from  Europe,  and,  per- 
haps, being  desirous  of  conversing  with  a  per- 
son who  had  lately  travelled  the  same  route 
as  himself,  came  and  spent  the  evening  with 
me  at  the  broker's  house.     I  told  him  that  I 
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posed  were  liis  enemies  ;  he  nevertheless  de- 
termined to  go  to  them,  in  hopes  either  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  ^pare  his  life,  or  else  to 
provoke  ihcm  to  put  an  immedir.te  end  to  his 
miseries.  Whilst  he  was  thinking  in  what 
manner,  without  the  assistance  of  language, 
he  should  be  able  to  excite  their  compassion, 
and  to  soften  their  resentment  against  him  for 
the  death  of  their  companions,  which  he  had 
heard  that  people  seldom  forgu-e,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  they  paid  great  respect  to  old  age  : 
and  also,  that  they  seldom  destroy  those  who 
supplicate  for  mercy  :  whence  he  concluded, 
that  if  he  should  throw  himself  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  oldest  person  among  them,  he 
might  probably  be  saved.  In  order  to  ap- 
proach them  unperceived,  he  crept  towards 
ihem  upon  his  hands  and  knees  :  and  when 
arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  their  circle, 
having  singled  out  one  who  had  the  most 
venerable  appearance,  he  sprang  over  the 
head  of  one  of  the  circle,  and  threw  himseif 
into  the  arms  of  him  whom  he  had  selected  as 
his  protector.  The  whole  party  were  at  first 
astonished,  not  having  the  least  notion  of  his 
being  alive  ;  but  when  their  surprise  subsided, 
a  debate  arose,  whether  or  not  they  should 
allow  him  to  live.  One  of  them,  who  had 
probably  lost  a  friend  or  relation,  drew  his 
sword  in  a  great  rage,  and  was  going  to  put 
him  to  death  ;  but  his  protector  stood  up  with 
great  zeal  in  his  defence,  and  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  injured  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
his  adversary  immediately  mounted  his  camel, 
and,  with  a  few  followers,  went  off.  The 
Sheick,  for  so  he  happened  to  be,  perceiving 
Monsieur  Borel  entirely  without  clothes,  pre- 
sented him  with  his  abba,  or  outer  cloak, 
invited  him  to  approach  the  fire,  and  gave  him 
coffee  and  a  pipe  ;  which  an  Arab,  when  he  is 
not  on  the  march,  has  always  prepared.  The 
people  finding  Monsieur  Borel  did  not  under- 
stand Arabic,  enquired  for  his  interpreter, 
who  was  found  as  eep,  and  slightly  wounded. 
'The  first  demand  the  Arabs  made,  was  for 
his  money  and  jewels,  which,  they  observed, 
Europeans  always  have  in  great  abundance, 
but  which  are  concealed  in  private  drawers 
that  none  except  themselves  can  discover.  He 
assured  them  these  opinions  were  erroneous 
with  respect  to  him,  for  that  he  was  not  a  rich 
merchant,  but  only  a  young  soldier  of  fortune, 
employed  to  carry  orders  from  his  government 
in  Europe,  to  their  settlements  in  India  ;  but 
if  they  would  convey  him  to  Grame.  a  place 
near  Bassora,  on  the  sea  coast,  on  their  arrival 
there,  and  on  the  receipt  of  his  papers,  he 
would  engage  to  pay  them  two  hundred 
.sequins,  about  one  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
After  a  few  minutes'  consultation  with  each 
other,  they  acceded  to  his  proposals,  returned 
him  his  oldest  Arabian  dress,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  journey  treated  him  with  kindness 
and  attention.' 


Julius  Caesar. 

Julius  Caesar  was  on  one  occasion  obliged 
•  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  the  enemy  into 
Alexandria,  to  fly  for  safety  to  his  ships.     He 


leaped  into  .i  boat,  but  wis  followed  by  such 
numbers  of  his  men.  th.\t  the  boat  was  in 
danger  of  sinlyng.  Cassar  immediately  threw 
himself  into  tfte  sea,  and  swam  to  one  of  his 
ships  at  a  considerable  distance,  cutting  the 
waters  with  one  arm,  and  holding  his  writings 
with  the  other  above  water,  to  preserve  them 
from  injury  :  drawing  at  the  same  time  his 
general's  coat  after  him  with  his  teeth,  that 
the  enemy  might  not  have  to  boast  the  pos- 
session of  so  honourable  a  spoil. 


Escape  from  Indians. 

In  the  year  1759,  the  iMikmak  Indians,  who 
inhabited  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  com- 
mitted great  barbarities  upon  the  then  recently 
settled  colony  of  Chedebuctow.  Ail  the  Eng- 
lish residents  whom  ihey  could  lay  hands  on, 
Mere  tormented  according  to  their  savage  cus- 
toms. Some  of  the  tribes,  on  a  particular 
night,  having  defeated  the  militia  party  of 
Captain  Pike  (whom  they  scalped  and  toma- 
haivked),  assembled  with  the  pri>oncrs  they 
had  made  on  the  Dartmouth  shore,  and  there 
began  their  horrid  rites  in  view  of  the  opposite 
town  of  Halifa.v.  The  victims  were  succes- 
sively stretched  in  their  frames,  called  squares, 
stuck  full  of  lighted  pine  splinters,  and  thus 
miserably  destroyed.  One  of  the  prisoners, 
of  the  name  of  Wheeler,  had  already  suffered 
greatly  by  their  cruelty,  and  was  nearly  half 
scalped.  Whilst  he  waited  his  own  turn  of 
death,  with  the  e.xecution  of  his  companions 
before  his  eyes,  he  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  avoid  their  fate,  and  desired  permis- 
sion to  draw  on  one  side,  avowing  a  cause  of 
urgent  necessity.  This  being  a  request  that 
the  savages  never  refuse,  an  Indian  was  ap- 
pointed to  guard  him.  The  bleeding  and 
almost  naked  sufferer  having  concealed  a 
knife,  diverted'  the  attention  of  the  Indian, 
and  plunged  it  into  his  body.  This  being 
done,  he  hastened  into  the  adjoining  woods, 
wildly  flying  through  such  thickets,  as  in  that 
country  are  scarcely  penetrable  except  by 
Indians.  His  escape  .soon  dispersed  his  exas- 
perated enemies  and  their  dogs  in  various 
directions  after  him.  Exhausted  as  he  was 
with  pain  and  fatigue,  he  still  contrived  to 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  being  aided  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  He  had  gone  several 
leagues,  when  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet  to  the  sea,  known  by  the  name  of  Cole- 
hai  hour.  Over  the  entrance  to  this  inlet  runs 
a  bar,  with,  at  all  times,  a  dangerous  .surf, 
which  at  this  moment  was  increased  by  the 
commencement  of  a  heavy  gale.  The  raging 
of  the  sea  was  prodigious:  his  pursuers  gained 
upon  him.  The  unhappy  fugitive  was  hemmed 
in.  With  the  mingled  energy  of  hope  and 
despair,  he  threw  himself  into  the  surf,  and 
most  miraculously  reached  the  opposite  shore, 
while  some  of  his  enemies  perished  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  him.  He  lay  for  a  long  time  on 
the  beach,  almost  dead  with  fatigue  and  loss 
of  blood.  His  courage  however  soon  revived, 
and  he  persevered  through  the  woods  towards 
Laurence-Town  Fort,  commanded  by  Lieut, 
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JCewton,  of  tlic  46th  regiment.  Daylight 
discovered  itself,  when  Wliceler  c.ime  up  to 
the  pickets  of  the  Block  House  :  ;uid  at  the 
same  instant,  some  of  his  pursncrs  made  their 
appearance  at  an  opposite  point,  liaving  vainly 
taken  a  circuitous  route  to  intercept  their  in- 
tended victim. 


Earl  Howe. 

Earl  Howe,  when  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  lieutenant  of  a  sloop  of  war. 
An  English  merchantman  had  been  captured 
at  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Eustatia,  by  a 
French  privateer,  under  the  guns  and  protec- 
tion of  the  governor.  Lieutenant  Howe,  at 
his  own  earnest  request,  was  sent  with  orders 
to  claim  her  for  the  owners.  This  demand 
not  being  complied  with,  he  desired  leave  to 
go  with  the  boats,  and  attempt  cutting  her  out 
of  the  harbour.  The  captain  represented  the 
danger  of  so  adventurous  a  step  ;  and  added, 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  interest  to  support 
him  in  England,  on  a  representation  of  the 
breach  of  neutrality.  The  lieutenant  then  re- 
quested that  he  would  quit  the  ship  for  a  short 
time,  and  leave  the  command  to  him.  This 
being  done,  the  gallant  lieutenant  went  with 
the  boats,  cut  out  the  vessel,  and  restored  it 
to  the  proprietors. 

In  1775,  Lord  Hawke  gave  the  following 
seamanlike  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  '  I  advised  his 
majesty,'  said  he,  '  to  make  the  promotion  (to 
be  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue).  I  have  tried 
my  Lord  Howe  on  important  occasions  ;  he 
netier  asked  vie  hmu  he  -Mas  to  execute  any 
service,  but  always  went  and  performed  it.' 


Tiger  in  his  Den. 

While  the  British  army  was  laying  at 
Agoada,  nearGoa,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  i8og, 
a  report  was  one  morning  brought  to  the  can- 
tonments, that  a  large  Cheetur  had  been  seen 
on  the  rocks  near  the  sea.  About  nine  o'clock, 
a  number  of  horses  and  men  assembled  at  the 
spot  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  seen, 
when,  after  some  search,  the  animal  was  dis- 
covered to  be  in  the  recess  of  an  immense 
rock  ;  dogs  were  sent  in,  in  the  hope  of  start- 
ing him,  but  without  effect,  having  returned 
with  several  wounds. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  dislodge  the  animal 
by  such  means.  Lieutenant  Evan  Davles,  of 
the  7th  regiment,  attempted  tn  enter  the  den, 
but  was  obliged  to  return,  finding  the  passage 
extremely  narrow  and  dark.  He  attempted  it, 
however,  a  second  time,  with  a  pick-a.\e  in  his 
hand,  with  which  he  removed  some  obsiruc- 
tions  that  were  in  the  way.  Having  proceeded 
a  few  yards,  he  heard  a  noise,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  that  of  the  animal.  He  then  re- 
turned, and  communicated  with  Lieutenant 
Threw,  of  the  artillery,  who  also  went  in  the 
same  distance,  and  was  of  a  similar  opinion. 
What  course  to  pursue  was  doubtful  ;  some 
proposed  to  blow  up  the  rock,  others  smoking 
>im  out.     At  length  a  port-fire  was  tied  to  the 


end  of  a  bamboo,  and  Inti'oduced  into  a  sm.ill 
crevice  which  led  towards  the  den.  Lieut. 
Davles  went  on  his  hands  and  knees  down  the 
narrow  passage  which  led  to  it  ;  and,  by  the 
light  of  his  torch,  he  was  enabled  to  discover 
the  animal.  Having  returned,  he  said  he 
could  kill  him  with  a  pistol ;  which,  being 
procured,  he  again  entered  the  cave  and  fired  ; 
but  without  success,  owing  to  the  awkward 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  with  his  left 
hand  only  at  liberty.  He  next  went  with  a 
musket  and  bayonet,  and  wounded  the  animal 
in  the  loins  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  as 
quick  as  the  narrow  passage  would  allow,  the 
tiger  having  rushed  forward,  and  forced  the 
musket  back  towards  the  mouth  of  the  den. 
Lieut.  Davles  next  procured  a  rifle,  with 
which  he  again  forced  his  way  into  the  cave, 
and  taking  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  tiger's  head, 
fired,  and  put  an  end  to  its  existence.  The 
gallant  officer  afterwards  fastened  a  strong 
rope  round  the  neck  of  the  tiger,  by  which  he 
was  dragged  out,  to  the  no  small  satisfaction 
of  a  numerous  crowd  of  spectators.  The 
animal  measured  seven  feet  in  length. 


Lord  Nelson. 

When  Nelson  was  second  lieutenant  on 
board  the  Lowestoffc,  they  came  up  with  an 
American  letter  of  marque.  The  first  lieutenant 
was  ordered  to  board  her,  and  immediately 
went  below  to  put  on  his  hanger  ;  but  it  was 
mislaid,  and  could  not  immediately  be  found. 
In  the  meantime  Captain  Locker  came  on 
deck  ;  and  extremely  anxious  that  the  prize 
.should  be  instantly  taken  in  charge,  as  he 
apprehended  it  must  otherwise  founder,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Have  I  no  officer  in  the  ship  will 
board  the  prize  ?'  Lieutenant  Nelson,  with 
his  iisu.al  goodness  of  heart,  still  waited  for 
the  return  of  his  superior  officer  ;  but  on  hear- 
ing the  master  volunteer  his  services,  imme- 
diately ha.stened  to  the  gangway,  and  getting 
into  the  boat,  said,  '  It  is  my  turn  now  ;  if  I 
comeback,  it  is  yours.'  The  opportunity  did 
not  occur  to  the  master,  as  Nelson  took  pos- 
session of  the  prize. 


General  Meadows. 

At  the  siege  of  one  of  the  forts  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  the  breach  was  found  practicable,  and 
the  storming  party  ordered  for  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  General  Meadows  determined 
to  be  one  of  it  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
breach,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  up  with- 
out assistance,  he  called  out  to  the  soldiers, 
'  Bravo,  my  fine  fellows,  well  done  ;  but  is 
there  none  of  you  that  can  .stop  to  help  up 
your  little  general?'  '  Oh  I'  replied  an  Irlsli 
grenadier,  'is  it  you,  general?  then,  by  the 
powers,  we'll  not  go  without  you.  I'll  help 
you  up,  let  what  will  come  of  it  !'  And  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  same  general,  with  a  small  army,  was 
once  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  in  the 
Colmbator  country,  and  all  his  communica- 
tions cut  off.     Colonel,  afterwards  General, 
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Sir  John  Floyd,  was  despatclied  in  quest  of 
him.  and  so  arduous  was  the  enterprise,  that 
-io  actually  passed  three  days  without  eating. 
He  at  length  met  two  native  horsemen  of 
General  Meadows'  body-guard,  from  who.-n  he 
received  such  information  of  the  general's 
situation,  as  enabled  him  to  join  hun  at  Vel- 
kdi.  The  meeting  of  these  officers  may  well 
be  conceived,  after  each  had  foreboded  the 
worst  fate  for  the  other :  General  Meadows 
flew  into  Floyd's  arms,  and  exclaimed,  with 
-lis  usual  wit  and  spirit,  '  My  dear  colonel, 
I'ours  is  the_/£W/,  and  mine  the  defeat.' 

General  Meadows  gave  out  in  general  or- 
ders, that  the  word  difficulty  w-jl^,  unknown  in 
the  railitarj'  dictionar)',  and  among  such 
troops  as  he  then  had  the  honour  io  com- 
mand. He  did  but  justice  to  his  gallant 
comrades  ;  for  led  on  by  the  brave  Floyd, 
they  cut  their  way  through  Tippoo's  grand 
army,  and  before  their  swords  all  difficulties 
vanished. 


Major  ReniieT. 

.A.t  the  siege  of  PondIcherr>%  Major  Rennel, 
then  a  midshipman,  discovered  the  first  symp- 
toms of  his  enterprising  genius.  Some  sloops 
of  war  belonging  to  the  enemy  having  moored 
beyond  reach  of  our  guns  in  shallow  water, 
Mr.  Rennel  requested  of  the  captain  of  his 
ship  the  use  of  a  boat  ;  which,  as  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  was  at  first  refused ;  but 
the  young  midshipman  repeating  his  impor- 
tunity, and  being  a  great  favourite,  the  com- 
mander at  length  consented.  Mr.  Rennel 
accordingly  departed,  no  one  knew  whither, 
and  accompanied,  according  to  his  desire,  by 
only  a  single  sailor.  After  some  mter\al  he 
returned,  and  eagerly  informed  the  captain, 
that  having  obser\'ed  the  tide  was  unusually 
high,  he  thought  that  there  might  be  sufficient 
depth  of  water  to  reach  the  sloops  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  that  he  had  borrowed  the  boat 
to  make  the  expenment,  which  had  fully 
answered  his  conjecture.  Having  implored 
his  superior  officer  to  lose  no  time  m  availing 
himself  of  this  discover}-,  the  former  complied, 
and  the  attempt  was  crowned  v.ith  success. 


Guy  ton  de  JVIoneau. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1784,  M.  Guyton  de 
?.Iorveau,  accompanied  by  the  President 
^  irly,  ascended  from  Dijon  in  a  balloon, 
which  he  himself  had  constructed,  and  re- 
peated the  experiment  on  the  12th  of  Tune 
following,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining'  the 
possibility  of  directing  aerostatic  machines 
by  an  apparatus  of  hLs  own  contrivance. 

WTien  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  passed 
through  Dijon,  he  begged  Guyton  to  tell  him 
frankly  what  had  been  his  sensations  during 
the  ascent.  '  We  felt  as  tranquil,'  answered 
the  philosopher,  'as  when  sitting  in  our 
cabinets.'  The  prince  thought  he  knew  man- 
kind too  well  to  believe  this  assertion,  and 
quitted  the  room  with  some  tokens  of  dis- 
pleasure at  what  he  considered  as  ostenta- 


tious fortitude  :  but  he  was  soon  reconciled, 
when  Guyton  explained  the  difference  between 
the  sensations  experienced  in  the  case  in 
question,  which  wero  the  effect  of  personal 
resolution,  and  of  the  confidence  placed  in 
the  means  of  safety,  and  those  he  felt  in  look- 
ing down  from  a  high  steeple,  when  his  head 
invariably  became  giddy,  and  he  trembled  for 
his  existence. 


Flying. 

'  Thus  did  of  old  the  adventurous  Cretan  dare, 
With  wings  not  gi\en  to  man  attempt  the  air.' 

Knolles.  in  his  historj-  of  the  Turks,  gives 
the  following  relation,  ludicrous  enough  in 
everything  but  the  termination,  of  an  attempt 
of  flying  made  at  Constantinople  about  the 
year  1147,  during  the  visit  of  Clisasthlan  the 
Turkish  sultan,  to  Emanuel  the  Greek 
emperor. 

'  Amongst  the  quaint  devices  of  many  for 
solemnizing  of  so  great  a  triumph,  there  was 
an  active  Turk,  who  had  openly  given  it  out, 
that  against  an  appointed  time  he  would  from 
the  top  of  a  high  tower  in  the  tilt  yard,  fly 
the  space  of  a  furlong ;  t'ne  report  whereof 
had  filled  the  city  with  a  wonderful  expecta- 
tion of  so  strange  a  novelty.  The  time  pre- 
fixed being  come,  and  the  people  without 
number  assembled,  the  Turk,  according  to  his 
promise,  upon  the  top  of  a  high  tower  shewed, 
him.self,  girt  in  a  long  and  large  white  gar- 
ment, gathered  into  many  plaits  and  foldings, 
made  on  purpose  for  the  gathering  of  the 
wind  ;  wherewith  the  foolish  man  had  vainly 
persuaded  himself  to  have  hovered  in  the  air, 
as  do  birds  upon  their  wings,  or  to  have 
guided  himself,  as  are  .ships  with  their  sails. 
Standing  thus  hovering  a  great  while,  as 
ready  to  take  his  flight,  the  beholders  still 
laughing,  and  crying  out,  '  Fly.  Turk,  fly ! 
How  long  shall  we  expect  thy  flight?"  The 
emperor  in  the  meantime  still  kept  dissuading 
from  so  desperate  an  attempt :  and  the  sultan, 
betwixt  fear  and  hope,  hanging  in  doubtful 
sii.-ipense  what  might  happen  to  his  country- 
man. The  Turk,  after  he  had  a  great  while 
hovered  with  his  arms  abroad  the  better  to 
have  gathered  the  wind,  as  birdsdo  with  their 
wings',  and  long  deluded  the  expectation  of 
the  beholders,  at  length  finding  the  wind  fit, 
as  he  thought,  for  his  purpose,  committed 
himself  with  his  vain  hope  into  the  air  :  but 
instead  of  mounting  aloft,  this  foolish  Icarus 
came  tumbling  down  with  such  violence,  that 
he  broke  his  neck,  his  arms,  his  legs,  with 
almost  all  the  bones  of  his  body.' 

-A.  similar  attempt  is  related  in  Scottish 
historj-  to  have  b:en  made  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Stirling  Castle;  but  ihe  adventurer 
in  that  instance  was  less  unfortunate  ;  he  fell 
upon  a  dunghill. 

Alore  recently,  a  Saxon  clergyman,  en- 
lightened doubtless  by  the  aids  of  modern 
sciences,  is  said  to  have  actually  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  apparently  chimerical 
project.       In   the   foreign   journals   of  1S17, 
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there  was  the  following  announcement  : 
■  Flying  Machine— A  country  clergyman  in 
Lower  Saxony  has  been  so  happy  as  to  suc- 
ceed in  accomplishing  the  invention  of  an  air- 
ship. The  machine  is  built  of  light  wood  ;  it 
is  made  to  float  in  the  air,  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  constant  action  of  a  large  pair  of  bellows 
of  a  peculiar  construction,  which  occupies  in 
the  front  the  position  of  the  lungs  and  the 
neck  of  a  bird  on  the  wing.  The  wings  on 
both  sides  are  directed  by  thin  cords.  The 
height  to  which  a  farmer's  boy  (ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age)  whom  the  inventor  has  instructed 
m  the  management  of  it,  has  hitherto  ascended 
with  it,  is  not  considerable,  because  his  atten- 
tion has  been  more  directed  to  give  a  progres- 
sive than  an  asccndmg  motion  to  this 
machine.' 


Origin  of  the  Percys. 

It  is  related  in  Speed's  historj',  that  the 
Castle  of  Alnwick  being  besieged  by  Malcolm, 
King  of  the  Scots,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
falling  into  his  hands,  a  young  English  gentle- 
man rode  forth  from  the  town,  holding  a 
bunch  of  keys  suspended  from  the  end  of  a 
.small  spear,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
His  appearance  with  <uch  a  token  of  submis- 
sion was  e.xultingly  hailed  in  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  and  on  being  introduced  to  the  Scottish 
sovereign,  he  lowered  the  lance,  as  if  intend- 
ing to  make  his  majesty  a  tender  of  the  keys 
of  the  castle  :  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  made 
such  a  home  tlirust  at  Malcolm,  that  running 
the  spear  into  his  eye,  he  laid  him  dead  on 
the  spot.  Amidst  the  momentary'  astonish- 
ment and  confusion  which  this  daring  action 
occasioned,  he  foiuid  an  opportunity  to  re- 
mount his  horse ;  and  favoured  by  its  swiftness, 
escaped  back  to  Alnwick  Castle  in  safety. 
'And  from  this  desperate  action,'  says  Speed, 
'  came  the  name  of  Percy,'  or  Pierce-eye. 

All  this  is  very  curious  :  but  unfortimately 
for  the  credit  of  Speed  in  this  instance,  it 
happens  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  witty  fable  ; 
nor  is  there  anythmg  so  highly  honourable 
in  the  story  as  m  make  a  Percy  regret  that 
it  should  be  so.  It  is  true  that  a  disaster  of 
the  kind  here  described  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened 10  King  Malcolm  III.  in  the  year  10^3  ; 
but  the  ofticer  that  slew  him  was,  accorduig 
to  the  ancient  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey,  in 
the  Harleian  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum, 
No.  692,  named  Hammond,  and  had  no  con- 
nexion or  aliinity  with  the  Percy  family  ; 
which  had  not  the  least  interest  in  Northum- 
berland till  near  two  hundred  years  after,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  The  Percy 
family,  so  renowned  not  only  in  the  annals  of 
England,  but  also  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
is  descended  from  one  of  the  Koman  chief- 
tains, who  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror in  the  year  io65.  This  family  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  their  ancestors  for 
two  centuries  earlier,  deriving  their  descent 
from  Mainfred,  a  Danish  chieftain,  who  made 
irruptions  into  France  before  the  year  886, 
which  was  the  era  of  RoUo's  expedition  that 


ended  in  the  conque.st  and  peopling  of  Nor- 
mandy in  912.  The  grandson  of  Mainfred 
like  other  Roman  families,  derived  his  name 
from  his  principal  residence  in  France,  in 
Lower  Normandy,  are  three  towns,  or  vil- 
lages, of  the  name  of  Percy,  the  chief  of 
which  is  situated  near  Villcdieu,  in  the  district 
of  St.  Lo  ;  and  from  these  it  was  that  the 
family  took  the  name  of  De  Pekcv 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Fuller,  in  his  'Worthies,' gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  rise 
in  life. 

,  '  This  Captain  Raleigh/  he  says,  '  coming 
out  of  Ireland  into  the  English  court  in  good 
h.abit  (his  clothes  being  then  a  considerable 
part  of  his  estate)  foimd  the  queen  walking, 
till  meeting  with  a  dirty  place,  .she  seemed  to 
scruple  going  over  it.  Presently  Raleigh 
cast  and  spread  his  new  plush  cloak  on  the 
ground,  whereupon  the  queen  trod  gently, 
rewarding  him  afterwards  with  many  suits  for 
his  so  free  and  seasonable  tender  of  so  fair  a 
foot-cloth. 

'An  advantageous  admittance  into  the  first 
notice  of  a  prince,  is  more  than  half  a  degree 
of  preferment.  When  Sir  Walter  found  some 
hopes  of  the  queen's  favour  reflecting  on  him, 
he  wrote  on  a  glass  window  obvious  to  the 
queen's  eye — 

"  Fain  would  I  climb,  but  fear  I  to  fall." 
'  Her    majesty,    either    espying  or    being 
showed  it,  did  under-write — 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all." 
'  How    great    a  person  in    that  court  this 
kni§ht  did  afterwards  prove  to  be,  is  scarcely 
unknow'n  to  any.' 


Grateful  IMinstrel. 

A  minstrel  called  Elondel,  who  owed  his 
fortune  to  Richard  Coiur  de  Lion,  animated 
with  tenderness  towards  his  illustrious  master 
(who  on  his  return  from  the  crusades  had 
i)een  imprisoned  by  the  emperor,  was  re- 
solved to  go  over  the  world,  until  he  had  dis- 
covered the  destiny  of  this  prince.  He  had 
already  traversed  Europe,  and  was  returning 
through  Germany,  when  at  Linl,^,  in  Austria, 
he  le.Trnt  that  there  was  near  that  city,  at  the 
entrance  of  a  forest,  a  strong  and  ancient 
castle,  in  which  there  was  a  prisoner  who  was 
guarded  with  great  care.  A  secret  impulse 
persuaded  Blondel  that  this  prisoner  was 
Richard  :  he  went  immediately  to  the  castle, 
the  si^ht  of  which  made  him  tremble  ;  he  got 
acquamted  with  a  peasant  who  often  went 
there  to  carry  provisions,  and  questioned  him ; 
but  the  man  was  ignorant  of  the  name  and 
quality  of  the  prisoner.  He  could  only  in- 
form him,  that  he  was  watched  with  the  most 
e.\act  attention,  and  was  suffered  to  have  no 
communication  with  any  one  but  ihe  keeper 
of  the  castle  and  his  servants.  He  told  him 
that  this  castle  w.is  a  horrid  abode  ;  that  the 
staircase  and  the  apartments  were  black  with 
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age  ;  and  so  dark,  tliat  at  noon-day  it  was 
necessary  to  have  lighted  flambeaux  to  find 
the  way  along  them.  He  added,  that  the 
prisoner  had  no  other  amusement  than  look- 
ing over  the  country  through  a  small  grated 
window,  which  served  also  for  the  light  that 
glimnicred  into  his  apartments. 

Blnndcl  listened  with  eager  attention,  and 
meditated  several  ways  of  coming  at  the 
pri.soner  ;  but  all  in  vain.  At  last,  when  he 
found  that  from  the  height  and  narrowness  of 
the  window  he  could  not  get  a  sight  of  his 
dear  master,  for  so  he  firmly  believed  him  to 
be,  he  recollected  a  French  song,  the  last 
couplet  of  which  had  been  composed  by 
Richard,  and  the  first  by  himself.  After  he 
had  sung  with  a  loud  and  harmonious  voice 
the  first  part,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  heard 
a  voice  which  came  from  the  castle  window, 
'  Continue,  and  finish  the  song.'  Transported 
with  joy,  he  was  now  assured  it  was  the  king, 
his  master,  who  w.is  confined  in  this  dismal 
castle.  The  chronicle  adds,  that  one  of  the 
keeper's  servants  falling  sick,  Blondel  got 
himself  hired  in  his  place  ;  and  thus  at  last 
obtained  personal  access  to  Richard.  The 
nobility  of  England  were  informed  with  all 
expedition  of  the  situation  of  their  monarch, 
and  he  was  released  from  his  confinement  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  ransom ;  though  but 
for  the  extraordinarj'  perseverance  of  the 
grateful  Blondel,  he  might  have  wasted  out 
his  days  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been 
treacherously  consigned. 


Battle  of  Malplaquet. 

In  this  celebrated  battle,  so  glorious  to  the 
British  arms,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the 
most  daring  of  all  the  commanders  engaged 
in  the  dreadful  conflict.  He  led  on  the  first 
nine  battalions  under  a  tremendous  shower  of 
grape  and  musketry.  He  had  scarcely  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces,  when  the  brave  0.\en- 
stiern  was  killed  by  his  side,  and  several 
aides-de-camp  and  attendants  successively 
dropped  as  he  advanced.  His  own  horse 
being  killed,  he  rushed  forward  on  foot ; 
and  as  he  passed  the  opening  of  the  great 
flanking  battery,  whole  ranks  were  swept 
away  ;  yet  he  reached  the  entrenchment,  and 
waving  his  hat,  in  an  instant  the  breast- 
work was  forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
by  the  Dutch  guards  and  highlanders.  But 
before  they  could  deploy,  they  were  driven 
from  the  post  by  an  impetuous  charge  from 
the  troops  of  the  French  left,  who  had  been 
rallied  l.iy  Marshal  Boufflers.  At  this  moment 
the  corps  imder  Dohna  moved  gallantly 
against  the  battery  on  the  road,  penetrated 
into  the  eml/rasures,  and  took  some  colours  : 
but  ere  they  reached  the  front  of  the  breast- 
work, were  mown  down  by  the  battery  on 
the  flank.  A  dreadful  carnage  took  place 
among  all  the  troops  in  this  concerted  attack  ; 
Spaar  lay  dead  upon  the  field  of  b.attle  ; 
Hamilton  was  carried  oflf  wounded  ;  and  the 
lines  beginning  to  waver,  recoiled  a  few 
Daces.     Calling    up    fresh    spirit    to  recover 


from  this  repulse,  the  heroic  Prince  of 
Orange  mounted  another  horse,  that  was  also 
shot  under  him  :  still  his  energy  remained  un- 
shaken ;  on  foot  he  rallied  the  nearest  troops  ; 
and  seizing  a  standard  from  the  regiment  of 
-Mey,  marched  almost  alone  to  the  entrench- 
ment. He  planted  the  colours  upon  the 
bank,  and  called  aloud,  '  Follow  me,  my 
friends,  here  is  your  post :'  His  gallant 
troops  followed  their  leader  Agaui  the 
onset  was  renewed,  but  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  force  the  enemy  ;  for  the  second  line 
had  closed  up,  and  the  whole  breastwork 
bristled  with  bayonets,  and  blazed  with  fire. 
Although  again  repulsed,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  return- 
ing once  more  to  the  charge  ;  and  at  length 
actually  carried  the  seemingly  impregnable 
entrenchment. 


The  Great  Conde. 

The  military  life  of  this  great  commander 
was  a  succession  of  enterprises.  He  was 
always  on  the  offensive,  braving  every 
danger,  and  yet  always  .successful.  He  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Rocroi,  when  he  was 
not  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and 
by  his  quickness  in  perceiving  at  once  both 
the  danger  and  the  remedy,  and  by  an 
activity  which  carried  him  to  all  places  at 
the  very  instant  when  his  presence  was 
wanted,  he  in  a  manner  gained  the  battle 
himself.  It  was  Condc  who,  with  the  cavalry, 
attacked  and  broke  the  Spanish  infantry  till 
then  invincible.  -4s  strong  and  as  closely 
united  as  the  celebrated  ancient  phalanx,  it 
opened  it.self  with  an  agility  which  the 
phalan.x  had  not,  and  thus  suddenly  made 
way  for  the  discharge  of  eighteen  pieces  of 
cannon  that  were  placed  in  the  midst  of  it. 
The  Prince  of  Conde  surrounded  and  attacked 
it  three  times  ;  and  at  length  victory  decided 
in  his  favour. 

In  the  attack  on  the  camp  of  IMerci  at 
Fribourg,  the  following  year,  which  was  re- 
newed three  successive  days,  the  prince 
threw  his  staff  of  command  into  the  enemy's 
trenches,  and  marched,  sword  in  hand,  to 
regain  it  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  of  Conti. 
This  bold  action  inspired  the  troops  with  re- 
doubled ardour,  and  the  battle  of  Fribourg 
was  gained. 


King  of  Tristan  d'Acunha. 

In  the  year  1811,  an  American  sailor  of  the 
name  of  Jonathan  Lambert,  accompanied  by 
two  other  Americans,  and  an  English  sailor  of 
the  name  of  Thomas  Currie,  and  a  boy,  a 
native  of  Minorca,  took  possession  of  the  three 
islands  named  Tristan  d'Acunha,  situated 
midway  in  the  South  Atlantic,  between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Brazil  coast. 
Lambert  took  possession  of  the  islands  in  a 
very  formal  manner ;  but  after  remaining 
some  months,  he  and  the  two  Americans, 
under  pretence  of  fishing  and  collecting  wrecl^ 
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took  the  boat  and  loft  the  '.sland.  Before  he 
quitted,  he  left  on  the  island  a  document,  by 
which  he  constituted  himself  sole  monarch  of 
this  group  of  islands.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  this  curious  manifesto  : — 

'  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I, 
Jonathan  Lambert,  late  of  Salem,  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  United  States  of  America, 
and  citizen  thereof,  have  this  fourth  day  of 
February,  1811,  taken  absolute  possession  of 
the  island  of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  so  called,  viz. 
the  Great  Island,  and  the  other  two,  known 
by  the  names  of  Inaccessible  and  Nightingale 
Islands,  solely  for  myself  and  heirs  for  ever, 
with  the  right  of  conveying  the  whole,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  one  or  more  per.sons,  by  deed 
of  sale,  free  gift,  or  otherwise,  as  I,  or  they 
(my  heirs)  may  hereafter  think  fitting  or 
proper.' 

King  Jonathan  then  proceeds  to  give  new 
names  to  the  islands,  which  are  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  Islands  of  Refreshment;  fixes  the 
scat  of  government,  and  adds  : — 

'  And  I  do  further  declare  that  the  cause  of 
the  said  act  set  forth  in  this  instrument,  origi- 
nated in  the  desire  and  determination  of  pre- 
paring for  myself  and  family  a  house,  where 
I  can  enjoy  life,  without  the  embarrassments 
which  have  hitherto  constantly  attended  me  ; 
and  procure  for  us  an  interest,  and  propertj', 
by  means  of  which  a  competence  may  be  ever 
secured,  and  remain,  if  possible,  far  removed 
beyond  the  reach  of  chicanery  and  ordinary 
misfortunes.' 


General  Putnam. 

Few  men  have  been  more  remarkable  than 
General  Putnam  for  the  acts  of  successful 
rashness  to  which  a  bold  and  intrepid  spirit 
frequently  prompted  him. 

When  he  was  pursued  by  General  Tyron  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  his  only 
method  of  escape  was  precipitating  his  horse 
down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  rock  called 
Hor.scneck  ;  and  as  none  of  his  pursuers  dared 
to  imitate  his  example,  he  crcaped. 

Kut  an  act  of  still  more  daring  intrepidity 
was  his  venturing  toclear  in  a  boat  the  tremen- 
dous waterfalls  of  Hudson's  river.  This  was 
in  the  year  1756,  when  Putnam  fought  against 
the  French  and  their  allies,  the  Indians.  He 
was  accidentally  with  a  boat  and  five  men  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  contiguous  to 
these  falls.  His  men,  who  were  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  informed  him  by  signal,  that  a  con- 
siderable body  of  savages  were  advancing  to 
surround  him,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose.  Three  modes  of  conduct  were  at  his 
option — to  remain,  fight,  and  be  sacrificed  ;  to 
attempt  to  pass  to  the  other  side  exposed  to 
the  full  shot  of  the  enemy  ;  or  to  sail  down  the 
waterfalls,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  being 
ovenvhclmcd.  These  were  the  only  alterna- 
tives. Putnam  did  not  hesitate,  and  jumped 
into  his  boat  at  the  fortunate  instan\,  for  one 
of  his  companions,  who  was  at  a  little  distance, 
was  a  victim  to  the  Indians.  His  enemies 
soon  arrived,  and  discliarged  their  muskets  at 


the  boat  before  he  could  get  out  of  their 
reach.  No  sooner  had  he  escaped  this  danger 
through  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  but  death 
presented  itself  under  a  more  terrific  form. 
Rocks,  whose  points  projected  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  ;  large  masses  of  timber  that 
nearly  closed  the  passage  ;  absorbing  gulfs, 
and  rapid  descents,  for  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  left  him  no  hope  ot  escape 
but  by  a  miracle.  Putnam  however  placed 
himself  at  the  helm,  and  directed  it  with  the 
utmost  tranquillity.  His  companions  saw  him 
with  admiration,  te.iTor,  and  astonishment, 
avoid  with  the  utmost  address  the  rocks  and 
threatening  gulfs,  which  they  every  instant 
expected  to  devour  him.  He  disappeared, 
rose  again,  and  directing  his  course  across  the 
only  passage  which  he  could  possibly  make, 
he  at  length  gained  the  even  surface  of  the 
river  that  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful 
cascade.  The  Indians  were  no  less  surprised. 
This  miracle  astonished  them  almost  as  much 
as  the  sight  of  the  first  Europeans  that  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  this  river.  They  consi- 
dered Putnam  as  invulnerable,  and  they  thought 
that  they  should  offend  the  Great  Spirit  if 
they  attempted  the  life  of  a  man  that  was  so 
visibly  under  his  immediate  protection. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Putnam  removed  to  Con- 
necticut, the  wolves,  then  verj'  numerous, 
broke  into  his  sheepfold,  and  killed  seven  fine 
sheep  and  goats,  besides  wounding  many 
lambs  and  kids.  This  havoc  was  committed 
by  a  she-wolf,  which,  with  her  annual  whelps, 
had  several  times  infested  the  vicinity.  The 
young  were  commonly  destroyed  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  hunters  ;  but  the  old  one  was  too 
sagacious  to  come  within  gunshot  ;  upon  being 
closely  pursued,  she  would  generally  fly  to 
the  western  woods,  and  return  the  next  winter 
with  another  litter  of  whelps. 

This  wolf  at  length  became  such  an  intoler- 
able nuisance  that  Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a 
combination  with  five  of  his  neighbours  to 
hunt  alternately  until  they  could  destroy  her. 
Two,  by  rotation,  were  to  be  constantly  in 
pursuit.  It  was  known  that,  having  lost  the 
toes  of  one  foot  by  a  steel  trap,  she  made  one 
track  shorter  than  the  other.  By  this  pecu- 
liarity the  pursuers  recognised  in  a  light  snow 
the  route  of  this  destructive  animal.  Having 
followed  her  to  Connecticut  river,  and  found 
she  had  turned  back  in  a  direct  course  toward.s 
Pomfret,  they  immediately  returned,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  bloodhounds 
had  driven  her  into  a  den,  about  three  miles 
from  Mr.  Putnam's  house.  The  people  soon 
collected  with  dogs,  guns,  straw,  fire,  and 
sulphur,  to  attack  the  common  enemy.  With 
these  materials  several  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  to  force  her  from  the  don.  The 
dogs  came  back  badly  wounded,  and  refused 
to  return  to  the  charge.  The  smoke  of 
blazing  straw  h.ad  no  effect  ;  nor  did  the  fumes 
of  burnt  brimstone,  with  which  the  cavern 
was  filled,  compel  the  wolf  to  quit  her  retire- 
ment. Wearied  with  such  fruitless  attempts, 
which  had  been  continued  until  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  Mr.  Putnam  tried  once  more  to  make 
his  dog  enter,  but  in  vain      He  proposed  to 
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his  negro  servant  to  go  Jown  into  the  cavern 
and  shoot  the  wolf,  but  he  dechncd  the 
hazardous  enterprise.  Then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Putnam,  declaring  that  he  would  not  have  a 
coward  in  his  familj-,  and  angry  at  the  disap- 
pointment, resolved  himself  to  destroy  the 
terocious  beast  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  His 
neighbours  strongly  remonstrated  against  the 
uerdous  undertakmg  ;  but  he,  knowing  that 
wild  animals  are  intimidated  by  fire,  and 
Iiaving  provided  several  slips  of  birch  bark, 
the  only  combustible  material  which  he  could 
obtain  that  would  afford  light  in  this  deep  and 
darksome  cave,  prepared  fur  his  descent. 
H.aving  divested  hmiself  of  his  cost  and  waist- 
coat, and  fi.\ed  a  rope  round  his  body,  by 
which  he  might,  at  a  concerted  .signal,  be 
drawn  from  the  cave,  he  entered  head  fore- 
most with  the  blazing  torch  in  his  hand. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of 
.a  very  high  ledge  of  rocks,  was  about  two 
feet  .square  ;  thence  it  descended  obliquely 
fifteen  feet  ;  then  running  horizontally  about 
ten  more,  it  a-scended  gradually  si.xteen  feet 
towards  its  termination.  The  sides  of  this 
subterranean  cavity  were  composed  of  smooth 
and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been 
driven  from  each  other  by  some  earthquake. 
The  top  and  bottom  w-ere  of  stone,  and  the 
entrance  in  winter,  being  covered  with  ice, 
exceeding  slippery.  The  cave  was  in  no  place 
high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  upright,  nor 
in  any  part  more  than  three  feet  wide. 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal 
part  of  the  den,  the  most  terrifying  darkness 
appeared  in  front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light 
afforded  by  his  torch.  It  w.is  silent  as  the 
tomb  !  None  but  monsters  of  the  desert  had 
ever  before  e.vplored  this  solitary  mansion  of 
horror.  Mr.  Putnam  cautiously  proceeded 
onward,  came  to  the  ascent,  which  he  mounted 
on  hi.s  hands  and  knees,  aud  then  discovered 
the  glaring  eyeb.alls  of  the  wolf,  which  was 
sitting  at  the  e.xtremity  of  the  cavern  ;  startled 
at  the  sight  of  the  fire,  she  gnashed  her  teeth, 
and  gave  a  sullen  growl.  As  soon  as  he  had 
made  the  discovery,  he  gave  the  signal  for 
pulling  him  out  of  the  cave.  The  people  at 
the  mouth  of  the  den,  who  had  listened  with 
painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the 
wolf,  and  supposing  their  friend  to  be  in  the 
most  imminent  danger,  drew  him.  forth  with 
such  celerity,  that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over 
his  head,  and  his  body  much  lacerated.  After 
he  had  adjusted  his  clothes,  and  loaded  his  gun 
with  nine  buck-shot,  with  a  torch  in  one  hand 
and  his  musket  in  the  other,  he  descended  a 
second  time  ;  he  .approached  the  wolf  nearer 
than  before,  who  assumed  a  still  more  fierce 
and  terrible  appearance,  howling,  rolling  her 
eyes,  and  gnashing  her  teeth.  At  length 
dropping  her  head  between  her  legs,  she  pre- 
pared to  spring  on  him.  At  this  critical 
moment  he  levelled  his  piece,  and  shot  her  in 
the  head.  Stunned  with  the  shock,  and 
nearly  suffocated  w-ith  the  smoke,  he  imme- 
diately found  himself  drav.-n  out  of  the  c.ive. 
Having  refreshed  himself,  and  permitted  the 
smoke  to  clear,  he  entered  the  cave  a  third 
lime,  when  he  found  the  wolf  was  dead;  he 


took  hold  of  her  ears,  and  making  the  neces- 
sary signal,  the  people  above,  with  no  small 
exultation,  drew  Mr.  Putnam  and  the  wolf 
both  out  together. 

Scotch  Adventurers. 

The  character  which  the  Scotch  have 
acquired,  beyond  almost  any  other  people,  for 
the  art  of  pushing  their  fortune  abro-id,  was 
never  perhaps  more  singularly  illustrated  than 
by  the  following  anecdote,  which  Dr.  Ander- 
son relates  in  his  '  Bee,'  on  the  authority  of  a 
baronet  of  scientific  eminence. 

The  Russians  and  Turks  m  the  warof  i73<), 
having  diverted  themselves  long  enough  ni 
the  contest,  agreed  to  treat  of  a  peace.  The 
commissioners  for  this  purpose  were.  Marshal 
General  Keith,  on  the  part  of  Russia  ;  and 
the  Grand  Vizier,  on  that  of  the  Turks.  The^e 
two  personages  met,  and  carried  on  their  nego- 
tiations by  means  of  interpreters.  When  all 
was  concluded,  they  rose  to  separate ;  the 
marshal  made  his  bow  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  and  the  vizier  his  salam  with  his  turban 
on  his  head.  But  when  these  ceremonies  of 
taking  leave  were  over,  the  vizier  turned  sud- 
denly, and  coming  up  to  Marshal  Keith,  took 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  in  the  broadest 
.Scotch  dialect,  declared  warmly  that  it  made 
him  '  unco  happy  to  meet  a  countryman  in  his 
e.xalted  station.'  Keith  stared  with  astonish- 
ment, eager  for  an  explanation  of  this  mystery, 
when  the  vizier  added,  '  Dinna  be  surprised, 
mon,  I'm  o'  the  same  country'  wi'  yoursell.  I 
mind  weel  seeing  you,  and  your  brother,  when 
boys,  passin'  by  to  the  school  at  Kirkaldy ; 
my  father,  sir,  was  bellman  &  Kirkaldy^ 

What  more  extraordinary  can  be  imagined, 
than  to  behold  in  the  plenipotentiaries  of  two 
mighty  nations,  two  foreign  adventurers, 
natives  of  the  same  mountainous  territory  ; 
nay,  of  the  verj-  sam.e  village  !  What,  indeed, 
more  extraordinary',  unless  it  be  the  spectacle 
of  a  Scotchman  turned  Turk  for  the  sake  of 
honours,  held  on  the  tenure  of  a  caprice  from 
which  even  Scotch  prudence  can  be  no  gua- 
antee  ! 


Escape  of  the  Pretender. 

After  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  whicVi  ternii- 
nated  all  his  hopes  of  success,  the  Pretender 
determined  to  endeavour  to  effect  his  escape 
to  France,  Having  dismissed  the  two  troops 
of  horse  by  which  he  was  attended,  and  parted 
with  his  friends,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Long  Island,  where  he  expected  to  find  a 
ship  that  would  carry  him  to  Fiance.  Aftet 
encountering  many  difficulties,  and  often  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  provisions,  he  reached 
it  ;  but  here  his  situation  became  still  more 
dangerous ;  his  escape  had  become  known  to 
the  king's  army,  and  troops  were  sent  out  in 
every  direction  in  quest  of  him.  The  condi- 
tion of  Charles  then  seemed  to  be  altogether 
desperate  ;  a  number  of  men  in  arms,  .said  t6 
be  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand,  were 
marching  backwards  and  forwards  through 
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the  Long  Island  in  search  of  him  :  and  it  was 
surrounded  on  cver>'  side  by  cutters,  sloops  of 
war,  frigates,  and  forty-gun  ships.  A  guard 
was  posted  at  every  one  of  the  ferries  ;  and 
no  one  could  get  out  of  the  island  without  a 
■passport.  In  this  perilous  state  Charles  re- 
mained from  the  first  week  of  June  to  the  last  ; 
but  infomied  of  every  movement  of  the  troops, 
he  often  passed  and  repassed  them  in  the 
night,  and  his  hair-breadth  escapes  were  in- 
numerable. From  perils  so  imminent,  he 
was  at  last  delivered  by  a  young  woman 
moved  with  compassion,  the  characteristic  of 
womankind.  Her  name  was  Flora  Macdonald, 
the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  JNIelton,  in  the 
Isle  of  South  List.  Miss  Macdonald,  who 
was  related  to  Clan  Ronald,  had  come  to  visit 
his  family  at  Ormaclade,  and  was  living  with 
them,  when  Colonel  O'Neil  came  there,  and 
talking  of  the  distresses  of  Prince  Charles, 
whom  he  had  constantly  attended  since  he 
came  lo  the  Long  Island,  Miss  Macdonald 
expressed  the  most  earnest  desire  to  .see  him, 
saying  to  the  colonel,  that  if  she  could  be  of 
the  smallest  service  in  preserving  him  from  his 
enemies,  she  would  do  it  most  gladly.  Colonel 
OWeil  said  that  she  could  be  of  the  greatest 
service,  if  she  would  take  him  with  her  to 
Skye  as  her  maid,  dressed  in  woman's  clothes. 
Miss  Macdonald  thought  the  proposition  fan- 
tastical and  dangerous,  and  positively  refused 
to  agree  to  it.  Soon  after  th  s  conversation, 
Colonel  O'Neil  brought  Charles  to  her 
brother's  farm,  where  Miss  Macdonald  was. 
Charles  seemed  to  be  in  bad  health  ;  he  was 
thin,  and  emaciated,  but  possessed  a  degree 
of  cheerfulness  incredible  to  all  but  such  as 
saw  him.  Miss  Macdonald  seeing  him  in  this 
condition,  instantly  agreed  to  conduct  him  to 
the  Isle  of  Skye  in  the  manner  Colonel  O'Neil 
had  proposed  ;  and  set  out  for  Clan  Ronald's 
house,  to  provide  everything  that  was  neces- 
sarj-.  From  her  stepfather,  who  commanded 
the  Macdonald  militia  in  South  Ui.st,  she  pro- 
cured a  passport  for  herself,  a  man-ser\'ant, 
and  her  maid,  who  in  the  passport  was  called 
Betty  Rurke,  and  recommended  by  Captain 
Macdonakl  to  his  wife  as  an  excellent  spinner 
of  flax,  and  a  most  faithful  servant.  A 
boat  with  sl.\  oars  was  procured  ;  and  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  em- 
barked, and  reached  Skye  in  safety.  From 
Skye,  where  Miss  Macdonald  left  him, 
Charles  sailed  to  Lochncvis,  a  lake  in  the 
mainland,  where  he  was  put  on  shore  on  the 
5th  of  July.  Here  a  great  number  of  the  king's 
troops  were  stationed,  the  officers  of  which 
were  acquainted  with  the  landing  of  Charles, 
and  determined  tn  jireventhis  escape.  Charles 
having  made  himself  known  to  M.icdonald 
of  Glenaladale.  he,  in  company  with  another 
Macdonald,  after  consulting  with  Charles, 
reso  ved  to  attempt  bringing  him  through  the 
line  of  posts.  Along  this  line  sentinels  were 
placed,  so  near  one  another  in  the  day  time, 
that  nobodv  could  pass  without  being  seen  : 
and  when  it  began  to  grow  dark,  fires  were 
lighted  at  every  post,  and  the  sentinels  crossed 
continually  from  one  fire  to  another,  so  that 
there  was  a  lime  when  both  their  backs  l)eing 


turned,  a  person  might  pass  unseen.  Between 
two  of  these  fires  there  was  a  small  brook, 
which  had  worn  a  channel  among  the  rocks. 
Up  the  channel  of  this  brook  Charles  and  the 
two  Macdonalds  crept ;  and  watching  their 
opportunity,  pas.sed  between  the  two  sentinels. 
After  having  crossed  the  line  of  posts,  the 
Macdonalds  had  determined  to  conduct  Charles 
to  the  Ross-shire  highlands  ;  but  were  advised 
by  a  friend  whom  they  met  to  take  him  to  the 
great  hill,  Corado,  which  lies  between  Kintail 
and  Glenmoriston,  where  they  would  find  seven 
men,  upon  whom  the  prince  might  absolutely 
depend,  for  they  were  brave  and  faithful,  and 
most  of  them  had  been  in  his  army.  They  did 
so,  and  found  the  men  living  in  a  cave  :  they 
immediately  recognised  Charles,  and  fell  upon 
their  knees,  and  gave  him  a  most  hearty  wel- 
come. Charles  was  then  in  great  distress :  he 
had  a  bonnet  on  his  head,  and  a  wretched  yel- 
low wig;  a  clouted  handkerchief  about  his 
neck  ;  and  a  coat  of  coarse  dark  coloured  cloth  ; 
a  Stirling  tartan  waistcoat,  much  worn ;  a 
pretty  good  belted  plaid  ;  turban  hose  ;  and 
highland  brogues,  tied  with  thongs,  so  much 
worn,  that  they  would  scarcely  stick  upon  his 
feet.  His  shirt,  and  he  had  not  another,  was 
of  the  colour  of  safiron.  With  these  people 
Charles  stayed  some  time,  and  they  very  .soon 
provided  him  with  clean  linen  ;  for  a  detach- 
ment of  the  king's  army,  commanded  by  Lord 
George  Sackville,  being  ordered  to  inarch 
from  Fort  Augustus  to  Strathglass,  the  attend- 
ants of  Charles  were  informed  of  it  ;  and  know- 
ing that  the  detachment  must  pass  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  habitation,  they  resolved 
to  place  themselves  between  two  hills  near  the 
road  to  Strathglass.  The  detachment  passed  ; 
and  some  officers'  ser\'ants  following  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  highlanders  fired  at 
them,  and  seized  some  portmanteaus,  in  which 
they  found  everything  that  Charles  stood  in 
need  of 

Charles  remained  in  the  cave  with  these  men 
five  weeks  and  three  days  ;  and  they  then  con- 
ducted him  in  safety  to  a  place  called  Cori- 
ncuir,  and  from  thence  to  Lettermlik,  a  remote 
place  in  the  great  mountain  Benalder,  where 
a  habitation  called  the  Cage  was  fitted  up  by 
Cluny,  in  which  heand  Lochielhad  lived  some 
time.  Charles  remained  here  until  the  13th 
of  September,  when  a  message  came  from 
Cameron  of  Clunes,  to  acquaint  him  that  two 
French,  frigates  were  arrived  at  Lochnanuagh, 
near  Borradailc,  to  carr>'  him  to  France. 
Charles  set  out  immediately,  and  travelling  by 
night  only,  arrived  at  Borradaile  on  the  loth 
of  September.  The  next  day  he  embarked, 
with  about  a  hundred  other  persons  who  had 
been  eng.aged  in  the  rebellion,  and  reached 
Morlai.x  in  nine  days. 


William  Hutton. 

The  name  now  inscribed,  present.s  an  emi- 
nent instance  of  the  force  of  persevering  talent. 
The  minuteness  of  the  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Hutton's  diary  of  his  own  life,  is  neces- 
sary to  develope  fully  the  excellent  and  en- 
couraging example  which  they  afford. 
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1746. — An  inclination  for  books  began  to  ex- 
pand, but  there,  as  in  music  and  dress,  money 
was  wanting.  The  first  article  of  purchase 
was  three  volumes  of  the  'Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' 1742,  3.  and  4.  As  I  could  not  afford  10 
p.ay  for  binding,  I  fastened  them  together  in 
a  most  cobbled  style.  These  afforded  me  a 
•  real. 

I  could  only  raise  books  of  small  value,  and 
these  in  worn-out  bindings.  I  learned  to  patch, 
procured  paste,  varnish,  &c.  and  brought 
them  into  tolerable  order  ;  erected  shelves, 
■nd  arranged  them  in  the  best  manner  1  was 
il.le. 

If  I  purchased  shabby  books,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  I  dealt  with  a  shabby  bookseller,  who  kept 
his  working  apparatus  in  his  shop.  It  is  no 
wonder  too,  if  by  repeated  visits  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  shabby  bookseller,  and  often 
saw  him  at  work  ;  but  it  is  a  wonder  and  a 
fact,  that  I  ne\er  saw  him  perform  one  act  but 
I  could  perform  it  myself,  so  strong  was  the 
desire  to  attai'.i  the  art. 

I  made  no  secret  of  my  progress,  and  the 
bookseller  rather  encouraged  me,  and  thai  for 
two  reasons  :  1  bought  such  rubbish  as  nobody 
else  would,  and  he  had  often  an  opportunity 
of  selling  me  a  cast-off  tool  for  a  shilling,  not 
worth  a  penny.  As  I  was  below  every  degree 
of  opposition,  rivalship  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  first  book  I  bound  was  a  very  small 
one,  Shakspeare's  '  Venus  and  Adonis  '  I 
showed  it  to  the  bookseller.  He  seemed  sur- 
prised. I  could  see  jealousy  in  his  eye.  How- 
ever he  recovered  in  a  moment,  and  observed, 
that  though  he  had  .sold  me  the  books  and 
tools  remai-kaHy  cheap,  he  could  not  think  of 
giving  me  so  much  for  them  again.  He  had 
no  doubt  but  that  I  should  break. 

He  offered  me  a  worn  down  press  for  two 
shillings,  which  no  man  could  use,  and  which 
was  laid  by  for  the  fire.  I  considered  the  na- 
ture of  its  construction,  honght  it,  .and  paid 
the  two  shillings.  I  then  asked  him  to  favour 
me  with  a  hammeranda  pin,  which  he  brought 
with  half  a  conquering  smile  and  half  a  sneer. 
1  drove  out  the  garter-pin,  which  being  galled, 
prevented  the  press  from  working,  and  turned 
another  square,  which  perfectly  cured  the 
I)ress.  He  said  in  anger,  "  If  1  had  known, 
you  .should  not  have  had  it."  However  I  could 
■-ce  that  he  consoled  him.self  with  the  idea  that 
;dl  must  return  in  the  end.  This  proved  for 
forty-two  years  my  best  binding  press. 

I  now  purchased  a  tolerably  genteel  .suit  of 
clothes,  and  was  so  careful  of  them,  lest  I 
should  not  be  able  to  procure  another,  that 
they  continued  my  best  for  five  years. 

It  was  now  time  to  look  out  for  3  future 
place  of  residence.  A  large  town  must  be  the 
mark,  or  there  would  be  no  room  forexertion. 
London  was  thought  of.  between  my  .sister 
and  me,  for  I  had  no  soul  else  to  consult. 
This  was  rejected  for  two  reasons  ;  I  could 
not  venture  into  such  a  place  without  a  capital, 
and  my  work  was  not  likely  to  pass  among  a 
crowd  of  judges. 

My  plan  was  to  fi.x  upon  some  market  town, 
within  a  stage  of  Nottingham,  and  open  a  shop 


there  on  the  market  day,  till  I  should  be 
better  prepared  to  begin  the  world  at  Birming- 
ham. 

I  n.xed  upon  Southwell  as  the  first  step  of 
elevation.  It  was  fourteen  miles  distant,  and 
the  town  was  as  despicable  as  the  road  to  it. 
I  went  over  at  Michaelmas,  took  a  shop  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  shillings  a  year,  sent  a  few 
boards  for  shelves,  a  few  tools,  and  about 
two  hundred  weight  of  irash,  which  might  be 
dignified  v,'ith  the  name  of  books,  and  wortli 
perhaps  a  year's  rent  of  my  shop.  1  was  my 
own  joiner,  put  up  the  shelves  and  theirfurni- 
ture,  and,  in  one  day,  became  the  most  emi- 
nent bookseller  in  the  place. 

During  this  r.iiny  winter,  I  set  out  at  five 
every  Saturday  morning,  carried  a  burden  of 
from  three  pounds  to  thirty  ;  opened  shop  at 
ten,  starved  in  it  all  day  upon  bread,  cheese, 
and  half  a  pint  of  ale  ;  took  from  one  to  si.\ 
shillings,  shut  up  shop  at  four,  and  by 
trudging  through  the  solitary  night  and  the 
deep  roads  five  hours  more,  I  arrived  at  Not- 
tingham by  nine,  where  I  always  found  a  mess 
of  milk  porridge  by  the  fire,  prepared  by  a 
valuable  sister. 

Nothing  short  of  a  surprising  resolution, 
and  rigid  economy,  could  have  carried  me 
through  this  scene. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1750.  I  entered  Bir- 
mingham for  the  first  time,  to  try  if  1  could 
be  accommodated  with  a  small  shop  If  I 
could  procure  any  situation,  I  should  be  in 
the  way  of  procuring  a  better.  On  the  nth 
I  traversed  the  .streets,  agreed  with  Mrs.  Di.^ 
for  the  lesser  half  of  her  shop.  No.  6,  in  Bull 
Street,  at  one  shilling  a  week,  and  slept  at 
Lichfield,  in  my  way  back  to  Nottingham. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  Rudsdall,  a  dis- 
senting minister  of  Gainsborough,  with  whom 
my  sister  had  lived  as  .a  servant,  now  declined 
housekeeping,  his  wife  being  dead.  He  told 
my  sister  that  he  should  part  with  the  refuse 
of  his  library,  and  would  sell  it  me.  She  re- 
plied, 'He  has  no  money.'  'We  will  not 
differ  about  that.  Let  him  come  to  Gains- 
borough, and  he  .shall  have  the  books  at  his 
own  price.'  I  walked  to  Gainsborough  on  the 
15th  of  -May,  stayed  there  the  i6th,  and  came 
back  on  the  17th 

The  books  were  about  two  hundred  pounds' 
weight.  Mr.  Rudsdall  gave  me  his  corn 
chest  for  their  deposit,  and,  for  payment, 
drew  the  following  note,  which  I  signed  : 

'  I  promise  to  pay  to  Ambrose  Rudsdall, 
one  pound  seven  shillings,  when  I  am  .able.' 

Mr.  Rudsdall  o'oserved.  '  Voii  need  never 
pay  thi.-  note,  if  you  only  say  you  are  not 
able.'  The  books  made  a  better  show,  and 
were  more  valuable  than  all  I  had  besides. 
My  brother  came  to  .see  me  about  si.\  weeks 
after  my  arrival,  to  whom  I  observed,  that 
the  trade  had  fully  -lupported  me.  Five  shil- 
lings a  week  covered  everj'  expense,  as  food, 
rent,  washing,  lodging,  &c.  Thus  a  solitary 
year  rolled  round,  when  a  few  young  men,  of 
elevated  character  and  sense,  took  notice  of 
me.  I  had  saved  about  twenty  pounds,  and 
was  become  more  reconciled  to  my  situation. 
I  The  first  who  took  a  fancy  to  me  "as  Samuc! 
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Sake,  a  mercer's  apprentice,  who,  five  years 
after,  resided  in  London,  where  he  acquired 
;{;ioo,ooo.  He  died  in  1797.  Our  intimate 
friendship  lasted  his  hfe. 

In  this  first  opening  of  prosperity  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  occurred,  which  gave 
me  great  uneasiness,  as  it  threatened  totally 
to  eclipse  the  small  prospect  before, me.  The 
overseers,  fearful  I  should  become  chargeable 
to  the  parish,  examined  me,  with  regard  to 
my  settlement,  and  with  the  voice  of  authority, 
ordered  me  to  procure  a  certificate,  or  they 
would  remove  me.  Terrified,  I  wrote  to  my 
father,  who  returned  for  answer,  '  That  All- 
Samts,  in   Derby,  never  granted  certificates.' 

I  was  hunted  by  ill  nature  two  years.  I 
repeatedly  offered  to  pay  the  levies,  which 
was  refused.  A  succeeding  overseer,  who 
was  a  tlraper,  of  whom  1  had  purchased  two 
suits  of  clothes,  value  £\o,  consented  to  take 
tnem.  The  scruple  exhibited  a  short  sight,  a 
narrow  principle,  and  the  exultations  of  power 
over  the  defenceless. 

In  175b,  Robert  Bage,  an  old  and  intimate 
friend,  and  a  paper  maker,  took  me  to  his  inn, 
where  we  spent  the  evening.  He  proposed 
that  I  should  sell  paper  for  him,  which  I 
might  either  buy  on  my  own  account,  or  sell 
on  his  by  commission.  As  I  could  .spare 
one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  I  chose  to  pur- 
chase ;  therefore  appropriated  a  room  for  the 
reception  of  good;-,  and  hung  out  a  sign,  'The 
paper  warehouse.'  From  this  small  hint,  I 
followed  the  stroke  forty  years,  and  acquired 
an  ample  fortune. 


Cornish  Wanderer. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  gentleman  of  Cornwall,  who 
inherited  an  estate  of  about  ^1000  per  annum 
in  that  county,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  in  the  year  1741,  the  year  after  his 
father's  death,  set  off  for  the  continent  on  his 
travels.  He  rode  on  horseback,  with  one 
serv.ant,  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world. 
He  first  viewed  every  European  country  ;  in 
doing  which,  he  spent  eight  years.  He  then 
embarked  for  America  :  was  two  years  in  the 
northern  part,  and  three  years  more  in  South 
America  ;  where  he  travelled  as  a  Spaniard, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  do,  from  the  facility 
with  which  he  spoke  the  language.  The  cli- 
mate, prospects,  &c.  of  Peru,  enchanted  him 
so  much,  that  he  hired  a  farm,  and  resided  on 
it  nearly  twelve  months.  His  ne,\t  tour  was 
to  the  East ;  he  passed  successively  through 
all  the  territories  in  Africa,  to  the  south  of 
ilie  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  all  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior  ;  went  twice 
through  Persia,  through  the  northern  and 
south. rn  provinces;  over  Hindostan,  and 
part  of  Siam  and  Pegu,  and  made  several  ex- 
cursions to  the  boundaries  of  China.  He 
afterwards,  on  his  return,  stopped  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  penetrated  some  distance 
into  Africa  ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  Cape, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  a  ship  going  to 
Batavia,  and  thence  visited  most  of  the  islands 
in  the  Great  Indian  Archipelago.     Returning 


to  Europe,  he  landed  at  Cadi^,  and  travelled 
over  land  to  Moscow,  in  his  way  to  Kams- 
chatka.  In  1783,  he  was  at  Moscow,  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  though  then  in  his  si.xty- 
sixth  year,  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to 
Siberia 


The  New  River. 

During  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained  for 
the  better  supplying  of  the  metropolis  with 
water  ;  but  the  enterprise  seemed  too  great 
for  any  individual,  or  even  for  the  city  col- 
lectively, to  venture  upon,  until  Mr.  Hugh 
Middleton,  a  native  of  Denbigh,  and  gold- 
smith of  London,  offered  to  begin  the  work. 
The  Court  of  Common  Council  accepted  his 
offer  ;  and  having  vested  him  with  ample 
powers,  this  gentleman,  with  a  spirit  equal  to 
the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  at  his  own 
risk  and  charge,  began  the  work.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  innumerable  and 
unforeseen  difficulties  presented  themselves. 
The  art  of  civil  engineering  was  then  little 
understood  in  this  countn,',  and  he  experi- 
enced many  obstructions,  from  the  occupiers 
and  proprietors  of  the  lands  through  which 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  conducting  this 
stream. 

The  distance  of  the  springs  of  Amwell  and 
Chadwell,  whence  the  water  was  to  be 
brought,  is  twenty  miles  from  London  ;  but  it 
was  found  necessarj',  in  order  to  avoid  the 
eminences  and  valleys  in  the  way,  to  make  it 
run  a  course  of  more  than  thirty-eight  miles. 
'The  depth  of  the  trench,'  says  Stowe,  'in 
some  places,  descended  full  thirty  feet,  if  not 
more  ;  whereas,  in  other  places,  it  required  as 
sprightfull  arte  againe  to  mount  it  over  a 
valley,  in  a  trough  betweene  a  couple  of  hils, 
and  the  trough  all  the  while  borne  up  by 
woodden  arches,  some  of  them  fixed  in  the 
ground  very  deepe,  and  rising  in  height  above 
twenty-three  foot.' 

The  industrious  projector  soon  found  him- 
self so  harassed  and  impeded  by  interested 
persons  in  Middlesex  and  Hertford.shire,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  solicit  a  prolongation  of  the 
time,  to  accomplish  his  undertaking.  This 
the  city  granted,  but  they  refused  to  interest 
themselves  in  this  great  and  useful  work, 
although  Mr.  Middleton  was  quite  impove- 
rished by  it.  He  then  applied,  with  more 
success,  to  the  king  himself,  who,  upon  a 
moiety  of  the  concern  being  made  over  to 
him,  agreed  to  pay  half  the  expense  of  the 
work  already  incurred,  as  well  as  of  the  fiiture. 
It  now  went  on  without  interruption,  and  was 
finished  according  to  Mr.  Middleton's  original 
.ngreement  with  the  city  ;  when,  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1613,  the  water  was  let  into  the 
ba>on,  now  called  the  New  River  Head, 
which  was  prepared  for  its  reception. 

Ky  an  exact  admeasurement  of  the  course 
of  the  New  River,  taken  in  1723,  it  appeared 
to  be  nearly  thirty-nine  miles  in  length  :  it  has 
between  two  or  three  hundred  bridges  over  it, 
and  upwards  of  forty  sluices  in  its  course : 
and  in  divers  parts,  both  over  and  under  the 
268 
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same,  consijomblc  oiin-onts  of  land  waters,  as 
well  as  a  great  number  of  brooks  and  rivulets, 
have  their  passage. 

This  great  undertaking  cost  half  a  million 
of  money,  and  was  the  ruin  of  its  first  pro- 
jector, some  of  whose  descendants  have  re- 
ceived a  paltry  annuity  of  ^20  from  the  City, 
that  was  so  much  benefited  by  the  work,  by 
which  they  were  rendered  destitute. 

The  property  of  the  New  River  is  divided 
into  seventy-two  -shares  ;  for  the  first  nineteen 
years  after  the  finishing  of  the  work,  the 
annual  profit  upon  each  .share  scarcely 
amounted  to  twelve  skillins;s.  A  share  is 
now  considered  to  be  worth  ^11,500,  and  they 
have  been  sold  as  high  as  £,ii„ooo. 

Capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

The  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  the  late 
war  in  Spain,  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
proudest  deeds  of  the  British  army  ;  it  being 
probably  the  only  well  authenticated  instance 
of  a  retrenched  breach,  fully  manned,  and 
prepared  for  defence,  being  carried  by  an 
effort  of  cool  and  deliberate  courage,  against 
a  brave  and  skilful  enemy.  Lord  Wellington, 
who  directed  the  siege,  observmg  strong  indi- 
cations of  an  imm.ediate  advance  of  the  enemy 
to  relieve  the  place,  decided  upon  giving  the 
assault  as  soon  as  the  breaches  should  be 
judged  practicable.  In  consequence,  such 
were  the  e.\ertions  made  to  push  forward  the 
attack,  that  two  good  breaches  were  effected 
on  the  thirteenth  day,  notwithstanding  the 
garrison  fired  above  1 1,000  large  shells,  and 
nearly  an  equal  number  of  shot,  without  a 
single  tound  beuig  fired  against  the  defences 
in  return.  General  Picton's  division  was 
directed  to  assault  the  larger,  and  General 
Crawford's  division  the  lesser ;  whilst  the  de- 
monstration of  an  escalade,  to  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  garrison,  was  directed  to  be 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  place,  by  a 
body  of  the  Portuguese,  under  General  Pack. 
At  9  A.M.  the  leading  brigade  of  each  division 
most  cheerfully  moved  forward,  preceded  by 
parties  of  sappers,  carrying  some  hundred 
of  bags  filled  with  hay,  which  they  threw  into 
the  ditch,  to  lessen  its  depth.  Major  General 
M'Kinnon's  first  descended  opposite  the  great 
breach  ;  at  which  moment  hundreds  of  shells 
and  vanous  combustibles,  which  had  been 
arranged  along  the  foot  of  the  rubbish,  pre- 
maturely exploded,  and  e.xhausted  themselves 
before  the  troops  arrived  within  the  sphere  of 
their  action.  The  men  gallantly  ascended  the 
breach  against  an  equally  gallant  resistance  ; 
and  It  was  not  until  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
that  the  bayonets  of  the  assailants  prevailed, 
and  gained  them  a  footing  on  the  summit  of 
the  rampart.  There,  behind  an  interior  re- 
trenchment, the  garrison  redoubled  their  de- 
fensive efforts :  but  nothing  could  long  resist 
the  ardour  of  the  attacking  columns,  and  the 
French  gave  way  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
lesser  breach  was  forced  ;  then  being  attacked 
on  both  flanks,  they  look  refuge  in  the  town, 
where  they  were  pursued  from  house  to  house, 
till  all  the  surs'ivors  were  made  prisoners. 


Capture  of  the  Chesapeake. 

The  national  vanity  of  the  Americans  never 
received  a  rebuke  more  severe  or  merited, 
than  in  the  engagement  between  the  S/uiniwii 
and  the  Chesafiea/ci:.  This  action  was  fought 
off  Boston,  and  was  witnessed  by  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  so  confident  were 
these  good  citizens  of  the  success  of  their 
countrymen,  that  a  supper  was  ordered,  to 
welcome  them  on  their  victory,  to  which  the 
captured  British  officers  were  to  be  invited, 
no  doubt  to  give  additional  grace  to  the 
triumph. 

The  commander  of  the  Shannon,  Captain 
Broke,  had  long  been  an.'tious  to  engage  the 
Chesapeake,  although  she  was  superior  in 
tonnage,  number  of  guns,  weight  of  metal, 
and  complement  of  men.  Accordingly,  while 
laying  off  Boston,  in  June  1813,  Captain 
Broke  sent  .a  challenge  to  Captain  Lawrence, 
of  the  Chesnfreahe.  to  meet,  "  ship  to  ship,  to 
try  the  fortune  of  tbeir  respective  flags.'  The 
letter  was  written  in  a  very  gentlemanly  style, 
with  great  candour  and  spirit ;  it  concluded 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  British  sailor  an.\ious 
only  for  a  battle,  '  Choose  your  terms,  but  let 
us  meet.' 

Before  the  challenge  reached  the  Clicsa- 
pcalcc,  she  was  observed  to  be  under  weigh. 
She  came  down  upon  the  S/iannon's  quarters 
with  three  ensigns  flying.  She  had  also  flying 
at  the  fore,  a  large  flag,  inscribed  with  these 
words  :  '  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights  ;'  upon 
a  supposition  that  this  favourite  -American 
motto  might  paralyse  the  efforts,  or  damp  the 
energy  of  the  Shantiotis  men.  'I'he  vessels 
were  soon  in  action  ;  the  shot  of  the  Shannon 
was  very  destructive.  After  ten  minutes' 
fighting.  Captain  Broke  perceived  that  the 
Chesapeake's  quarter-deck  division  were  de- 
serting their  guns,  he  instantly  called  out, 
'  Board  I'  and  accompanied  by  the  first  lieu- 
tenant and  twenty  men,  sprang  upon  the 
Chesapeake's  quarter-deck.  Here  not  an 
officer  or  a  man  was  to  be  seen  ;  upon  her 
gangways  about  twenty  Americans  made  a 
slight  resistance.  These  were  Instantly  driven 
towards  the  forecastle,  where  a  few  endea- 
voured to  get  down  the  fore  hatchway,  but  in 
their  eagerness,  prevented  each  other  ;  .a  few 
fled  over  the  bows,  and  reached  the  main 
deck,  and  the  remainder  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  Chesapeake's  fore  top  was  now  stormed 
by  JSIidshipman  Smith  and  his  top  men,  about 
five  in  number,  who  either  destroyed  or  drove 
on  deck  all  the  Americans  there  stationed. 
This  gallant  young  officer  had  deliberately 
passed  along  the  Shannoiis  fore-yard,  which 
was  braced  up  to  the  Chesapeake's,  also  braced 
up,  and  thence  into  her  top. 

After  those  on  the  forecastle  h,ad  submitted. 
Captain  Broke  ordered  one  of  his  men  to 
stand  sentry  over  them  ;  and  .sent  most  of  the 
others  aft,  where  the  conflict  w'as  still  going 
on.  He  was  in  the  act  of  giving  them  orders 
to  answer  the  fire  from  the  C/;rjrt/c«>4Y'j  main- 
top, when  three  treacherous  -Vmericans  seeing 
they  were  superior  to  the  British  then  near 
them,  had  armed  themselves  afresh.    Captain 
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l!roke  parried  the  middle  fellow's  pike,  and 
uounded  him  in  the  face  ;  but  instantly  re- 
ceived from  the  man  on  the  pikemuii's  right,  a 
blow  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  which 
bared  his  skull  and  stunned  him.  Determined 
to  finish  the  Uritish  commander,  the  third 
man  cut  him  do«'n  with  his  broadsword  ;  and 
at  that  very  instant,  was  himself  cut  down  by 
one  of  the  Shauuon's  seamen.  Captain  Broke 
and  his  treacherous  foe  now  lay  side  by  side  : 
each,  although  nearly  powerless,  struggling 
to  regain  his  sword,  when  a  marine  despatched 
the  American  with  his  bayonet.  Captain 
Broke  was  se\-erely  wounded  by  this  affair  ; 
and  while  a  .seaman  was  tying  a  handkerchief 
lound  his  commander's  head,  he  called  out 
^pointing  aft),  "  There,  sir,  there  goes  up  the 
old  ensign  over  the  Yankee  colours.'  The 
captain  saw  it  hoisting,  and  was  instantly  led 
to  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  seated  himself 
upon  one  of  the  carronade  slides. 

Even  after  the  British  colours  were  flying 
on  board  the  Clieicipcake,  some  of  her  men 
kept  firing  up  the  mam-hatchway,  and  killed 
a  British  marine.  It  was  then,  and  not  till 
then,  that  Lieutenant  Falkiner,  who  was  sit- 
ting on  the  booms,  very  properly  directed 
three  or  four  muskets  that  were  ready,  to  be 
fired  down.  Captain  Broke  told  him  to  sum- 
mon them  to  surrender  if  they  desired  quarter. 
He  did  so,  and  they  replied,  '  We  surrender,' 
and  all  hostility  ceased.  Between  the  dis- 
charge of  the  first  gun,  and  the  period  of 
Captain  Broke's  boarding,  eleven  minutes 
only  elapsed  ;  and  in  four  minutes  more,  the 
Chesapeake  was  completely  his. 


Recaptures. 

In  the  year  1760,  the  9.h\-p  Good  Intent,  from 
Waterford,  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer 
off  Ushant,  who  took  out  all  the  crew,  e.Kcept 
five  men  and  a  boy,  over  whom  they  placed 
nine  Frenchmen.  While  navigating  the  vessel 
to  France,  four  of  the  English  formed  the  de- 
sign of  regaining  possession  of  the  vessel. 
One  Brien  tripped  up  the  heels  of  the  French- 
man at  the  helm,  seized  his  pistol,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  another ;  making  at  the  .same 
time  a  signal  to  his  three  comrades  below  to 
follow  his  example  ;  they  did  so,  and  .-.oon 
overcame  them,  the  Frenchmen  crying  for 
quarter.  None  of  the  British  sailors  "could 
either  read  or  write,  and  were  quite  ignorant 
how  to  navigate  the  vessel  ;  but  Brien  steered 
at  a  venture,  and  arrived  safe  at  Youghall,  in 
Ireland,  in  the  gaol  of  which  place  he  lodged 
his  prisoners. 

In  1794,  l\\e  Betsey  of  London,  in  her  re- 
turn from  Jamaica,  parted  from  her  convoy  in 
the  Gulph  of  Florida,  and  was  captured  off 
the  Lizard  by  a  French  frigate.  The  captain 
and  crew,  with  the  exception  of  the  mate,  car- 
penter, cook,  and  boy,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  a 
passenger,  were  taken  out  of  the  Betsey  by 
the  Frenchmen,  and  a  lieutenant  and  thirteen 
men  put  on  board  to  take  charge  of  the  prize. 
Three  days  after,  the  .ship  being  driven  by 
heavy  gales  of  wind  in  sight  of  Guernsey,  a 


plot  was  laid  for  securing  the  Frenchmen,  and 
retaking  the  ship.  Mrs.  Williams  counterfeited 
being  ill,  on  purpo.se  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  lieutenant,  while  the  cabin-boy  removed 
the  fire-arms,  lic.  This  being  effected,  she 
prepared  herself  with  extraordinary'  re.solutioi\ 
for  the  event.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
when  the  lieutenant  was  asleep  in  his  berth, 
and  others  of  the  French  were  between  deck, 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  the  signal  was 
given,  and  Mrs.  Williams  locked  the  lieu- 
tenant in  the  cabin,  and  stood  at  the  daor 
with  a  pistol  in  her  hand,  to  prevent  its  being 
opened  l)y  force.  In  the  meantime,  the 
French  on  deck  were  thrust  down  the  fore 
hatchway  by  the  three  men.  A  fine  breeze 
brought  them  into  Cowes  Road  in  twelve 
hours  :  and  ]\lrs.  Williams  was  found  standing 
sentinel,  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand,  at  the 
cabin-door,  when  a  boat's  crew  went  on  board. 
Thus,  by  the  spirited  exertions  of  a  woman 
and  three  brave  fellows,  a  ship  and  cargo, 
worth  ;^2o,ooo,  was  rescued  from  the  enemy. 


Extraordinary  Expedition. 

'  The  Argonautic  vessel  never  past 

With    swifter  course    along    the   Colchian 
main. 
Than  my  small  bark,  with  fair  and  steady 
blast, 

Convey'd  me  forth,  and  reconvey'd  again.' 
Stohek. 

When  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  pending 
between  Henry  VII.  and  Margaret,  the 
Dowager  of  Savoy,  Thomas  Wolsey,  Rector 
of  Redgrave,  in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  w.as 
proposed  as  a  fit  person  to  be  .sent  on  the 
business  to  that  princess's  father,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  The  king  had  not  before  parti- 
cularly noticed  Wolsey  ;  but  after  conversing 
with  him  on  the  subject,  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  qualifications,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
in  readiness  for  the  embassy. 

The  court  was  then  at  Richmond  ;  from 
which  Wolsey  proceeded  with  his  despatches 
to  London,  where  he  arrived  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  a  boat 
waiting,  and  in  less  than  three  hours  was 
at  Gravcsend.  With  post  horses  he  got  next 
morning  to  Dover,  reached  Calais  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  same  night 
arrived  at  the  imperial  court.  The  emperor, 
informed  that  an  extraordinary  ambas.sador 
had  come  from  England,  immediately  gave 
him  audience  ;  and  the  business  being  agree- 
able, was  quickly  concluded.  Wolsey  with- 
out delay  returned.  He  reached  Calais  at 
the  opening  of  the  gates ;  found  the  pa.ssen- 
gers  going  on  board  the  vessel  that  brought 
him  from  lOngland  ;  embarked  ;  and  about  ten 
o'clock  was  landed  at  Dover.  Relays  of 
horses  having  been  provided,  reached  Rich- 
mond the  same  evening.  Reposing  some 
time,  he  arose,  and  met  the  king  as  he  came 
from  his  chamber  to  hear  the  morning  ser- 
vice. His  majesty,  surprised,  rebuked  hira 
for  neglecting  the  orders  with  which  he  had 
been  charged.  '  May  it  please  your  highness. 
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said  Wolsey,  '  I  liavc  been  wiih  ihe  emperor, 
and  executed  my  commission  to  the  satisfac- 
tion, 1  trust,  ot  your  majesty.'  He  then 
knelt,  and  presented  Maximilian's  letters. 
Bisscmblinsr  the  admiration  which  such  un 


tract  rendered  neccssarj'  for  him  to  exhibt 
some  show  of  riches,  and  not  to  give  tht 
ghost  the  lie  direct.  He  accordingly  went  ta 
work  upon  a  fresh  subject,  one  Coriiu,  aa 
old  and  rich  banker  at  Lj-nns,  who  had  accu- 


precedented  expedition  excited,   the  king  in-     mulated  immense  wealth  by  usury  and  extor- 


quired  if  he  had  received  no  orders  by  a  pur- 
suivant sent  after  him?  Wolsey  answered 
that  he  had  met  the  messenger  as  he  re- 
turned ;  but  having  preconceived  the  purpose 
for  which  he  was  sent,  he  had  presumed  of 
his  own  accord  to  supply  the  defect  in  his 
credentials  :  for  which  he  solicited  his  ma- 
jesty's pardon.  The  king,  pleased  with  this 
foresight,  and  gratified  with  the  result  of  the 
negotiation,  readily  forgave  his  temerity  :  and 
commanding  him  to  attend  the  council  in  the 
afternoon,  he  desired  that  in  the  meantime  he 
would  refresh  himself  with  repose. 

Wolsey  at  the  time  appointed  reported  the 
business  of  his  mission  with  .so  much  clear- 
ness and  propriety  that  he  received  the  ap- 
plause of  all  present ;  and  the  king,  when  the 
deanery  of  Lincoln  became  vacant,  bestowed 
it  on  him  unsolicited. 

From  being  dean,  Wolsey  became  bishop  : 
from  bishop,  archbishop ;  from  archbishop, 
cardinal ;  and  as  cardinal,  the  proudest  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  proudest  monarchs  that 
ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England. 


Ventriloquial  Gallantry. 

Brodeau,  a  learned  critic  of  the  sixteenth 
centurj',  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  enter- 
prising schemes  practised  by  a  ventriloquist 
who  was  valet  de  chambre  to  Francis  I.    The 

fellow,  whose  name  was  Louis  Brabant,  had     .       .   ,  ,  i       ,-  ■  -    -         , 

fallen  in  love  with  a  young,  handsome,  and    '"  ^ISJ?''  capable  of  screening  any  supposed 


tion,  and  was  known  to  be  haunted  by  re- 
morse of  conscience  on  .iccount  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  acquired  it. 

Having  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  this  man,  lie  one  day,  while  they  were 
sitting  together  in  the  usurer's  little  back  par- 
lour, artfully  turned  tiie  conversation  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  on  demons  and  spectres,  the 
pains  of  purgatory,  and  the  torments  of  hell. 
During  an  interval  of  'ilence  between  them, 
a  \-oice  was  heard,  which  to  the  astonished 
banker  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  deceased  father, 
complaining,  as  in  the  former  ca^e,  of  hi.s 
dreadful  situation  in  purgatorj-,  and  calling 
upon  him  to  deliver  him  instantly  thence,  by  put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  Louis  Brabant,  then  uith 
him,  a  large  sum  for  the  redemption  of  Chris- 
tians then  in  slavery  with  the  Turks  ;  threat- 
ened him  at  the  same  time  with  eternal 
punishment  if  he  did  not  take  this  method  to 
expiate  likewise  his  own  sins.  Louis  Brabant 
affected  a  due  degree  of  astonishment  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  further  promoted  the  deception 
by  acknowledging  his  having  devoted  himself 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  charitable  design  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  ghost.  An  old  usurer 
IS  naturally  suspicious.  Accordingly  the  wary 
banker  made  a  second  appointment  with  the 
ghost's  delegate  for  the  next  day  ;  and  to 
render  any  design  upon  him  utterly  abortive, 
took  him  into  the  open  fields,  where  not  a 
house  or  a  tree,  or  even  a  bush,  or  a  pit,  was 


rich  heiress  ;  but  was  rejected  by  the  parents 
as  an  unsuitable  match  for  their  daughter,  on 
account  of  the  lowness  of  his  circumstances. 
The  young  lady's  father  dying,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  the  widow,  who  was  totally  ignorant 
of  his  singular  talent.  Suddenly,  on  his  first 
appearance,  in  open  day,  in  her  own  house, 
and  in  the  presence  of  .several  persons  who 
were  with  her,  she  heard  herself  accosted  in  a 
voice  resembling  that  of  her  dead  husband, 
and  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  above,  ex- 
claiming, 'Give  ray  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Louis  Brabant  ;  he  is  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
and  of  an  excellent  character.  1  now  endure 
the  inexpressible  torments  of  purgatory,  for 
having  refused  her  to  him.  If  you  obey  this 
admonition,  I  shall  soon  be  delivered  from  this 
place  of  torment.  Yon  will  at  the  .s.^me  time 
provide  a  worthy  husband  for  your  daughter, 
and  procure  everlasting  repose  to  the  soul  of 
\  our  poor  husband.' 

The  widow  could  not  for  a  moment  resist 
this  dread  summons,  which  had  not  the  most 
distant  appearance  of  proceeding  from  Louis 
Brabant,  whose  countenance  exhibited  no 
visible  change,  and  whose  lips  were  close  and 
motionless  during  the  delivery  of  it.  Accord- 
ingly, she  consented  immediately  to  receive 
him  for  her  son-in-law.  Louis's  finances, 
however,  were  in  a  very  low  situation,  and 
the  formalities  attending  the  marriage  con- 


confederate.  This  extraordinary  caution  ex- 
cited the  ventriloquist  to  exert  all  the  powers 
of  his  art.  Wherever  the  banker  conducted 
him,  at  everj'  step  his  ears  were  saluted  on 
all  sides  with  the  complaints  and  groans,  not 
only  of  his  father,  but  of  his  deceased  rela- 
tions, imploring  him  in  the  name  of  every 
saint  in  the  calendar  to  have  mercy  on  his 
own  soul  and  theirs,  by  effectually  seconding 
with  his  pur.se  the  intentions  of  his  worthy 
companions.  Cornu  could  no  longer  resist 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  voice  from 
heaven,  .and  accordingly  carried  his  guest 
home  with  him,  and  paid  him  down  ten  thou- 
sand crowns,  with  which  the  honest  ventrilo- 
quist returned  to  Paris  and  married  his  mis- 
tress. 


Intrepid  Mariner. 

'For  some  time  past,'  says  a  letter  from 
Ostend,  of  the  roth  of  January,  1819,  'we 
have  seen  in  our  ports  the  most  intrepid 
mariner  perhaps  that  ever  existed.  He  is  an 
Englishman,  who— in  a  small  and  frail  boat, 
about  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to 
seven  in  breadth—  undenakesalone  the  voyage 
from  England  to  Ostend,  where  he  takes  on 
board  a  cargo  of  the  produce  of  the  country, 
which  he  carries  to  England  in  his  boat. 
What    is   most  astonishing   is,  that  neither 
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ihe  hign  sea  nor  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
son, stops  this  hardy  mariner.  Let  us  ima- 
gine a  man  entirely  alone  in  the  open  sea, 
guiding  a  little  boat  which  hardly  rises  six 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  exposed 
to  the  rain,  to' the  winds,  and  above  all  to  the 
intense  cold ;  and  then  we  may  form  some 
judgment  how  far  the  habit  of  industry,  or  the 
love  of  gain  will  operate  on  the  human  mind. 
In  his  last  voyage  hither  he  was  three  days  in 
the  passage,  and  did  not  stop  the  whole  time. 
He  has  contrived  an  ingenious  method  to  steer 
his  frail  vessel.  Placed  in  the  front  of  the 
boat  with  his  back  to  the  prow,  he  guides  the 
helm  by  means  of  two  ropes  which  go  the 
whole  length  of  the  boat,  and  thus  manages 
his  sculls  without  leaving  his  place.  As  the 
ice  might  accumulate  against  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  he  has  taken  care,  before  putting  out  to 
.sea,  to  grease  all  the  sides,  so  that  the  water 
may  not  adhere  to  them.  In  this  manner  he 
traverses  the  ocean,  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  many  dangers  to  which  he  has  been, 
or  may  in  future  be,  exposed.' 

Descent  on  Cape  Breton. 

While  General  Wolfe  was  busy  superin- 
tending the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  he 
ordered  Major  Scott  to  support  a  detachment 
of  one  hundred  men,  who  had  been  sent  for- 
ward to  climb  the  rocks.  The  major  pushed 
on  with  the  division  under  his  command  ;  but 
his  own  boat  arriving  before  the  rest,  and 
being  staved  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  shore,  he 
was  obliged  to  land,  and  climb  the  steep  by 
himselC  He  was  in  hopes  that  the  hundred 
men  who  had  been  sent  before  him  were  en- 
gaged by  this  time  with  the  enemy  ;  but  on 
ascending,  he  found  no  more  than  ten,  who 
had  stopped  short  in  their  career  till  their 
comrades  should  join  them.  .'^:r.all  as  this 
number  was.  Major  Scott  resolved  with  them 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  rocks.  On  reaching 
the  pinnacle,  he  found  himself  opposed  by 
about  sixty  Frenchmen  and  ten  Indians  ;  and 
before  he  could  establish  a  footing,  two  of  his 
men  were  killed,  and  three  wounded.  Still 
the  brave  major  would  not  even  in  this  ex- 
tremity abandon  a  post  on  which  the  success 
of  the  whole  enterprise  depended.  He  de- 
.sired  his  five  remaining  followers  not  to  be 
dismayed  :  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  threaten 
that  he  would  fire  upon  the  first  man  that 
flinched.  In  the  meantime  he  had  three  balls 
lodged  in  his  clothes  ;  and  would  have  had  all 
the  enemy  upon  him  at  once,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  copse  that  was  between  them,  and 
through  which  he  kept  them  at  bay.  At 
length  some  of  his  detachment  joined  him ; 
and  advancing  on  the  enemy,  he  drove  them 
before  him  and  took  possession  of  the  battery. 


The  Serpent  of  Rhodes. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  an  amphibious 
animal,  a  sort  of  serpent  or  crocodile,  caused 
much  disorder  in  the  Islandof  Rhodes  by  its  de- 
predations, and  several  inhabitants  fell  victims 


to  its  rapacity.  The  retreat  of  thi.s  animal 
was  in  a  cavern,  situated  near  a  morass  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  St.  Etienne,  two  miles  from 
Rhodes.  It  often  came  out  to  seek  its  prey, 
and  devoured  sheep,  cows,  horses,  and  even 
the  .shepherds  who  watched  over  the  flocks. 

Many  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem had  essayed  to  destroy  this  monster ; 
but  they  never  returned.  This  induced  Phe- 
lion  de  Velleneuve,  the  grand  master  of  Malta, 
to  forbid  all  the  knights,  on  pain  of  being 
deprived  of  their  habit,  from  attacking  it,  or 
attempting  any  further  an  enterprise  which 
appeared  to  be  above  human  powers. 

All  the  knights  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the 
grand  master,  except  Dieu  Donne  de  Gozon, 
a  native  of  Provenc^e,  who  notwithstanding 
the  prohibition,  and  without  being  deterred 
by  the  fate  of  his  brethren,  secretly  formed 
the  daring  design  of  fighting  this  savage  beast, 
bravely  resolving  to  deliver  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes  from  such  a  calamity,  or  to  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Having  learnt  that  the  serpent 
had  no  scales  on  its  belly,  upon  that  infor- 
mation he  formed  the  plan  of  his  enterprise. 
From  the  description  he  had  received  of  this 
enormous  beast,  he  made  a  wooden  or  pa.ste- 
board  figure  of  it,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
imitate  its  terrific  cries.  He  then  trained 
two  young  mastiffs  to  run  to  his  cries,  and  to 
attach  themselves  immediately  to  the  belly  of 
the  monster,  whilst  he  mounted  on  horse- 
back, his  lance  in  his  hand,  and  covered  with 
his  armour,  feigned  to  give  it  blows  in  several 
places.  The  knight  employed  himself  many 
months,  every  day,  in  this  exercise,  at  the 
Chateau  de  Gozon,  in  Languedoc,  to  which 
he  had  repaired  ;  and  when  he  had  trained 
the  mastiffs  sufficiently  to  this  kind  of  combat, 
he  hastened  back  to  Rhodes. 

Having  first  repaired  to  church,  and  com- 
mended himself  to  God,  he  put  on  his  armour, 
mounted  his  hor.se,  and  ordered  his  two  ser- 
vants to  return  to  France,  if  he  pierished  in 
the  combat  :  but  to  come  near  him  if  they 
perceived  that  he  had  killed  the  serpent,  or 
been  wounded  by  it.  He  then  descended 
from  the  mountain  of  St.  Etienne,  and  ap- 
proaching the  haunt  of  the  serpent,  soon  en- 
countered it.  Gozon  struck  it  with  his  lance, 
but  the  scales  prevented  its  taking  effect. 

He  prepared  to  redouble  his  l)lows,  but  his 
horse,  frightened  by  the  hisses  of  the  .serpent, 
refused  to  advance,  and  threw  himself  on  his 
side.  Gozon  dismounted,  and  accompanied 
by  his  mastiffs,  marched  sword  in  hand  towards 
this  horrible  beast.  He  struck  him  in  various 
places,  but  the  scales  prevented  him  from 
penetrating  them.  The  furious  animal  by  a 
blow  of  his  tail  knocked  down  the  knight,  and 
would  certainly  have  devoured  him,  had  not 
his  two  dogs  fastened  on  the  belly  of  the  ser- 
pent, which  they  lacerated  in  a  dreadful 
manner.  The  knight,  favoured  by  this  help, 
rejoined  his  two  mastiffs,  and  buried  his  sword 
in  the  body  of  the  monster ;  which  being 
mortally  wounded,  rushed  on  the  knight,  and 
would  have  crushed  him  to  death  by  its 
weight,  had  not.  his  servants,  who  were  spec- 
tators of  tlic  combat,  come  to  his  relief.    The 
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serpent  was  dead,  and  the  kniglit  had  fainted. 
When  he  recovered,  the  first  and  the  most 
agreeable  object  which  could  present  itself  to 
his  view,  was  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy. 

The  death  of  the  serpent  was  no  sooner 
known  in  the  city,  than  a  crowd  of  the  mha- 
bitant-.  came  out  to  welcome  their  deliverer. 
The  knights  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the 
grand  master,  who  however  considered  a 
breach  of  discipline  as  unpardonable,  even  on 
such  an  occasion ;  and  regardless  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  knight,  and  the  important 
service  Gozon  had  rendered,  sent  him  to  prison. 
A  council  was  assembled,  who  decided  that  he 
should  be  deprived  of  the  habit  of  his  order 
for  disobedience.  This  was  done  ;  but 
VcUeneuve  repenting  of  his  severity,  soon 
restored  it  to  him,  and  loaded  him  with 
favours. 

Xothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  being  delivered  from  this  monster, 
whose  head  they  stuck  on  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city,  as  a  monument  of  the  victory  of 
Gozon,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  deliverer. 

Paul,  the  Tiger  Hunter. 

Of  such  importance  has  the  search  for 
tigers  and  their  consequent  destruction, 
proved,  in  some  parts  of  Bengal,  that  large 
tracts  of  country,  once  depopulated  by  their 
ravages,  or  by  the  apprehension  to  which  the 
proximity  to  such  a  scourge  naturally  mu.-t 
give  birth,  have  by  persevering  exertion  been 
freed  from  their  devastations.  The  accom- 
plishment of  this  change  has  been  chiefly  at- 
tributed to  a  German  of  the  name  of  Paul, 
who  was  for  many  years  employed  as  super- 
intendent of  the  elephants  at  Daudpore,  gene- 
rally from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  number. 

Paul  possessed  a  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind,  which  gave  him  a  wonderful  superiority 
in  everything  relating  to  tiger-hunting.  He 
rarely  rode  but  on  a  bare  pad,  and  ordinarily 
by  himself,  armed  with  an  old  musket,  and 
furnished  with  a  small  pouch,  containing  his 
powder  and  ball.  His  aim  was  at  the  head 
or  heart  of  the  tiger,  and  in  general  his  shots 
took  effect.  He  is  believed  to  have  killed 
more  tigers  than  any  hundred  persons  in 
India.  He  once  killed  fi\e  in  the  same  day; 
four  of  these  were  shot  in  less  than  an  hour, 
in  a  patch  of  grass  not  exceeding  three  or 
four  acres,  where  only  one  was  supposed  to 
be  concealed.  He  was  remarkable  lor  killing 
such  tigers  as  charged  ;  on  these  occasions 
he  always  aimed  at  the  thorax  or  chest  ;  and 
he  was  so  dexterous  that  he  never  had  an 
elephant  injured  under  him. 


Veteran  Corps. 


During  the  American  war,  eighty  old  Germnn 
soldiers,  who  after  having  long  served  under 
different  monarchs  in  Europe,  had  retired  to 
America,    and   converted    their   swords   into 

ploughshares,  voluntarily  formed  themselves  j  stonework  in  these  erections,  including  a  pro- 
mto  a  company,  and  distinguished  themselves  jection  into  the  sea  of  200  fathoms,  and  a  pier 
in  various  actions  in  the  cause  of  indepen- |  of  5,000  fathoms  more,  which  secures  the  porC 


dence.  The  captain  was  nearly  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  had  been  in  the  army  forty 
years,  and  present  in  seventeen  battles.  The 
drummer  was  ninety-four,  and  the  yoimgest 
man  in  the  corps  or.  the  verge  of  seventy. 
Instead  of  a  cockade,  each  man  wore  a  piece 
of  black  crape,  as  a  mark  of  sorrow  for  bein" 
obliged  at  so  advanced  a  period  of  life,  to  hear 
arms.  "  But,'  said  the  veterans,  '  we  should 
be  deficient  in  gratitude,  if  we  did  not  act  in 
defence  of  a  country  which  has  afforded  us  a 
generous  asylum,  and  protected  us  from 
tyranny  and  oppression."  Such  a  band  of 
soldiers  never  before  perhaps  appeared  in  a 
field  of  battle. 


Portuguese  Champion. 

During  the  last  campaign  in  Portugal, 
while  the  French  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
Zezere,  a  Portuguese  peasant  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  I'homar,  of  amazing  muscular 
strength,  became  so  annoying  to  ihem,  that 
they  offered  a  very  high  reward  for  his  head. 
This  man  was  accustomed  to  penetrate  by 
night  to  their  ver>'  encampment  at  Thomar. 
During  one  month  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand  upwards  of  thirty  French  soldiers,  and 
carried  off  at  different  times,  fifty  horses  and 
mules.  He  lived  in  a  cave,  in  a  retired  and 
unknown  part  of  the  mountains,  but  regularly 
brought  his  booty  to  Abrantes,  where  he  sold 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  most  determined  fero- 
cious look,  and  of  uncommon  daring.  The 
poor  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  used  to 
tlock  to  his  habitation,  with  the  secret  of 
which  they  were  well  acquainted,  and  then 
thought  themselves  in  perfect  security  under 
his  protection. 


Canal  of  Languedoc. 

The  canal  of  Languedoc,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  the  canal  of  the  Two  Seas,  forms 
a  junction  between  the  Ocean  and  iVIediter- 
ranean,  and  was  first  projected  under  Francis 
I.  but  begun  and  finished  under  Louis  XIV. 
This  amazing  undertaking,  which  does  honout 
to  the  able  minister  Colbert,  and  to  Riquet, 
the  engineer,  who  conducted  the  work,  was 
begun  in  1666,  and  finished  in  16S1.  It  reaches 
from  Narbonne  to  Thoulouse,  and  has  esta- 
blished a  ready  communication  between  the 
two  fertile  provinces  of  Guienne  and  Lan- 
guedoc. 

Above  12,000,000  cubic  feet  of  earth,  and 
more  than  30,000  cubic  feet  of  solid  rock, 
have  been  removed,  to  excavate  the  bed  of 
this  canal  ;  it  has  on  it  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen locks  ;  sixteen  prodigious  large  mounds 
have  been  raised  to  divert  the  course  of  use- 
less waters,  and  twenty-four  spacious  drains 
have  been  made  to  empty  it,  when  in  danger 
of  being  too  full.  On  a  moderate  computa- 
tion,  there   are  .above   240,000  cubic  feet   of 
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of  Cette,  and  renders  it  a  very  commodious 
harbour. 

In  -some  places  the  canal  is  conveyed  by 
aqueducts,  over  bridges  of  incredible  height 
and  strength,  which  give  a  passage  to  other 
rivers  under  them.  But  what  seemed  mo.-.t 
e.\traordinary  at  the  time  was,  that  near  the 
town  of  Beiziers,  it  was  conveyed  under  a 
mountain,  by  a  tunnel  720  feet  in  length,  cut 
into  a  lofty  arcade,  principally  lined  with  free- 
stone, except  towards  tlie  ends,  where  it  is 
only  hewn  through  the  rock,  which  is  of  a 
sulphurous  substance. 

The  expense  of  this  great  work  was 
13,000,000  of  livres,  about  ;^54o,ooo  sterling  ; 
of  which  the  king  contributed  7,000,000,  and 
the  Province  of  Languedoc  the  rest. 

Generous  Intrepidity. 

In  Ausust,    1777.  a  vessel  from   Rochelle, 
laden  with  salt,  and  manned  by  eight  hands, 
and  two  passengers  on  board,  was  discovered 
making  for  the  pier  of  Dieppe.      The  wind 
at  the  time  was  so  high,  and  the  sea  so  much 
agitated,  that  a  coasting  pilot  made  four  fruit- 
less attempts   to  get  out,   and   conduct   the 
vessel  .safe  mto  port.     Boussard,  a  bold  and 
intrepid  pilot,  perceiving  that  the  helmsman 
■was  ignorant  of  latent  danger,  endeavoured 
to   direct   him  by  a   .speaking   trumpet   and 
signals  ;  but  the  captain  could  neither  see  nor 
hear,  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the   roaring   of  the  winds,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary swell  of  the  sea.     The  vessel  in  the 
meantime  grounded  on  a  flinty  bottom,  at  the 
distance  of  thirty  toisesfrom  the  advanced  mole. 
Boussard,  touched  with  the  cries  of  the  un- 
fortunate crew,    resolved    to  .spring    to    their 
as^istance,    in   spite  of  every   remonstrance, 
the  entreaties   of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
the  apparent  impossibil.ty  of  success.     Hav- 
ing tied  one  end  of  a  rope  round  his  wai.st, 
and  fastened  the  other  to  the  mole,  he  plunged 
headlong  into  the  boisterous  deep.     When  he 
had  got  very  near  the  ship,  a  wave  carried  him 
off,  and  dashed  him  on  shore.     Twenty  limes 
successively   was   he    thus    reptil.sed,  _  rolled 
upon    flinty    stones,   and   covered    with   the 
wreck  of  the  vessel,  which   the  fury  of  the 
waves  tore  rapidly  to   pieces.     He  did  not, 
however,  abate   his  ardour.     A  .~ingle  wave 
dragged  him  under  the  ship— he  was  given  up 
for  lost,  but  he  quickly  emerged,  holding  in  his 
arms  a  sailor  who  had  been  washed  overboard. 
He  brought  him  on  shore  motionless  and  just 
expiring.     In  .short,  after  an  infinity  of  efforts 
and   struggles,    he   reached   the  wreck,   and 
threw   his    rope    on    board.      All    who    had 
strengtli  .enough  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
assistance,  tied  it  about  them,  and  were  suc- 
cessively dragged  to  land. 

Boussard,  who  imagined  he  had  now  saved 
all  the  crew,  worn  down  liy  fatigue,  and 
smarting  from  his  wounds  and  bruises,  walked 
with  great  difficulty  to  the  lighthouse,  where 
he  fainted  through  exhaustion  Assistance 
bcin^  procured,  he  began  to  recover.  On 
hearmg  that  groans  still  issued  from  the 
wreck,    he    once    more   collected    the    little 


strength  that  was  left  him,  rushed  from  the 
arms  of  those  who  succoured  him,  plunged 
again  into  the  sea,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the  pa'^senger.s,  who 
was  lashed  to  the  wreck,  and  who,  in  his 
languid  state,  had  been  unable  to  profit  by  the 
assistance  administered  to  his  companions. 

IMons.  de  Crosne,  the  Intendant  of  Rouen, 
having  stated  these  circumstances  to  M. 
Neckar,  then  director-general  of  the  finances, 
he  immediately  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Boussard,  in  his  own  handwriting  : 
'  Brave  man, 

'  1  was  not  apprized  by  the  Intendant  till 
the  day  before  yesterday,  of  the  gallant  deed 
you  achieved  on  the  31st  of  August.  Yester- 
terday  I  reported  it  to  his  majesty,  who  was 
pleased  to  enjoin  me  to  communicate  to  you 
his  satisfaction,  and  to  acquaint  you,  that  he 
presents  you  with  one  thousand  livres,  by 
way  of  gratification,  and  an  annual  pension  of 
three  hundred  livres.  Continue  to  succour 
others  when  you  have  it  in  your  power : 
and  pray  for  your  good  king,  who  loves 
and  recompenses  the  brave.' 

Running  for  Life. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  exploratory  party  of 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri,  one  of  their  number,  of  the 
name  of  Colter,  observing  the  appearance  of 
abundance  of  beaver,  got  permission  to  re- 
main and  hunt  for  some  time,  which  he  did, 
in  company  with  a  hunter  named  Potts. 
Aware  of  the  hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  had  been  killed  by  Lewis, 
they  set  their  traps  at  night,  and  took  them 
up  early  in  the  morning,  remaining  concealed 
during  the  day.  They  were  examining  their 
traps  eaily  one  morning  in  a  creok,  about  si.x 
miles  from  that  brancli  of  the  Missouri  called 
Jefferson's  Fork,  and  were  ascending  in  a 
canoe,  when  they  suddenly  heard  a  great 
noise,  resembling  the  trampling  of  animals  ; 
but  they  could  not  ascertain  the  fact,  as  the 
high  perpendicular  banks  on  each  side  of  the 
river  impeded  iheir  view.  Colter  immediately 
pronounced  ''t  to  be  occasioned  by  Indians, 
and  advised  an  instant  retreat :  but  was  ac- 
cused of  cowardice  by  Potts,  who  insisted 
that  the  noise  was  caused  by  buflaloes,  and 
they  proceeded  on.  In  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards their  doubts  were  removed,  by  a  party 
of  Indians  making  their  appearance  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  to  the  amount  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  who  beckoned  him  to  come  on 
shore.  As  retreat  was  now  impossible,  Colter 
turned  the  head  of  the  canoe  to  the  shore, 
and  at  the  moment  of  its  touching,  an  Indian 
seized  the  rifle  belonging  to  Potts  ;  but  Colter, 
who  is  a  remarkably  strong  man,  immediately 
retook  it,  and  handed  it  to  Potls,  who  re- 
mained in  the  canoe,  and  on  recovering  it 
pushed  off  into  the  liver.  He  had  scarcely 
quitted  the  shore  when  an  arrow  was  shot  at 
him,  and  he  cried  out,  '  Colter,  I  am  wounded.' 
Colter  remonstr.ued  with  him  on  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  escape,  and  urj^d  him  to  come 
on  shore.     Instead  of  complying,  he  instantly 
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levelled  his  rifle  at  an  Indian,  and  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  This  conduct,  situated  as 
he  was,  may  appear  to  have  been  an  act  of 
madness,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of 
sudden,  but  sound  enough  reasoning  ;  for  if 
taken  alive,  he  must  have  expected  to  be  tor- 
tured to  death,  according  to  the  Indian  cus- 
1  torn.      He  was  instantly  pierced  with  arrows 

I  so  numerous,   that,    to   use  the  language  of 

Colter,  "he  was  made  a  riddle  of.'  They 
now  .seized  Colter,  stripped  him  entirely 
naked,  and  began  to  consult  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  be  put  to  death.  They 
were  first  inclined  to  set  him  up  as  a  mark  to 
shoot  at  ;  but  the  chief  interfered,  and  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if  he 
could  run  fast  ?  Colter,  who  had  been  some 
time  amongst  the  Kec  Katsa,  or  Crow  In- 
dians, had  in  a  considerable  degree  acquired 
the  Blackfoot  language,  and  was  also  well 
acquainted  v/ith  Indian  customs ;  he  knew 
that  he  had  now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the 
dreadful  odds  of  five  or  six  hundred  against 
him,  and  these  armed  Indians  ;  he  therefore 
cunningly  replied,  that  he  was  a  very  bad 
nmner ;  although  he  was  considered  by  the 
hunters  as  remarkably  swift.  The  chief  now 
commanded  the  party  to  remain  stationary, 
and  led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie,  three  or 
four  hundred  yards,  and  released  him,  bidding 
him  save  himself  if  he  could.  At  that  in- 
stant the  war  whoop  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
poor  Colter,  who,  urged  with  the  hope  of 
preserving  life,  ran  with  a  speed  at  which  he 
was  himself  surprised.  He  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Jefferson's  Fork,  having  to  tra- 
verse a  plain  six  miles  in  breadth,  abounding 
with  the  prickly  pear,  on  which  he  was  e\erj' 
instant  treading  with  his  naked  feet.  He  ran 
nearly  half  way  across  the  plain  before  he 
ventured  to  look  over  his  shoulder,  when  he 
perceived  that  the  Indians  were  very  much 
scattered,  and  that  he  had  gained  ground  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  main  body  : 
but  one  Indian,  who  carried  a  spear,  was 
much  before  all  the  rest,  and  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  from  him.  A  faint  gleam  of 
hope  now  cheered  the  heart  of  Colter ;  he  de- 
rived confidence  from  the  belief  that  escape 
was  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  that 
confidence  was  nearly  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he 
e.xerted  himself  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils,  and  soon 
almost  covered  the  fore  part  of  his  body.  He 
had  now  arrived  within  a  mile  of  the  river, 
when  he  distinctly  heard  the  appalling  sound 
of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  every  instant 
expected  to  feel  the  spear  of  his  pursuer. 
Again  he  turned  his  head,  and  saw  the  .savage 
not  twenty  yards  from  him.  Determined,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  the  expected  blow,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  turned  round,  and  spread 
out  his  arms.  The  Indian,  surprised  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  action,  and  perhaps  at  the 
bloody  appearance  of  Colter,  also  attempted 
to  stop ;  but  exhausted  with  running,  he  fell 
whilst  endeavouring  to  throw  his  '.pear,  which 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  broke  in  his  hand. 
Colter  instantly  snatched  up  the  pointed  part, 
with  which  he  pinned  him  to  the  eartb,  and 


then  continued  his  (light.  The  foremost  of 
the  Indians,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  stopped 
till  others  came  up  to  join  them,  when  they 
set  up  a  hideous  yell.  Every  moment  of  this 
time  was  improved  by  Colter,  who,  although 
fainting  and  exhausted,  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  skirting  of  the  cotton  wood  trees,  on  the 
border  of  the  fork,  to  which  he  ran,  and 
plunged  into  the  river.  Fortunately  for  him, 
a  little  below  this  place  there  was  an  island, 
again.st  the  upper  point  of  which  a  raft  of 
draft  timber  had  lodged  ;  he  dived  under  the 
raft,  and  after  several  efforts,  got  his  head 
above  water,  amongst  the  trunks  of  trees, 
covered  over  with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet.  Scarcely  had  he  secured 
himself,  when  the  Indians  arrived  on  the 
river,  screeching  and  yelling,  as  Colter  ex- 
pressed it,  '  like  so  many  devils.'  They  were 
frequently  on  the  raft  during  the  day,  and 
were  seen  through  the  clinks  by  Colter,  who 
was  congratulating  himself  on  his  escape, 
until  the  idea  arose  that  they  might  set  the 
raft  on  fire.  In  horrible  suspense  he  remained 
until  night ;  when  hearing  no  more  of  the 
Indians,  he  dived  from  under  the  raft,  and 
.swam  instantly  down  the  river  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  when  he  landed,  and  travelled 
all  night.  Although  happy  in  having  escaped 
from  the  Indians,  his  situation  was  still  dread- 
ful ;  he  was  completely  naked,  under  a  burn- 
ing sun  ;  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  filled  with 
the  thorns  of  the  prickly  pear ;  he  was 
hungry,  and  had  no  means  of  killing  game, 
although  he  saw  abundance  around  him,  and 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  nearest 
settlement.  Almost  any  man  but  an  Ameri- 
can hunter  would  have  despaired  under  such 
circumstances.  The  fortitude  of  Colter  con- 
tinued unshaken.  After  seven  days'  sore 
travel,  during  which  he  had  no  other  subsist- 
ence than  the  root  known  by  naturalists  under 
the  name  of  psoralca  esciileiita,  he  at  length 
arrived  in  safety  at  Lisa's  fort,  on  the  Bighorn 
branch  of  the  Roche  Jaune  river. 


Pearl  Fishing. 

Fev."  object  of  commercial  enterprise  are 
attended  with  greater  danger  and  fatigue  than 
fishing  for  pearls,  as  practised  in  the  bay  of 
Condat.schy  in  Ceylon.  The  pearl  fishery 
begins  in  the  month  of  Februarj',  and  ends 
early  in  April,  .nil  the  barks  being  assembled 
in  the  bay,  they  depart  together  on  the  firing 
of  a  gun  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  return  the  same  day.  Each  bark  carries 
twenty  men,  and  a  tindal  or  master,  who  acts 
as  pilot.  Ten  of  the  crew  are  attached  to  the 
oars,  and  assist  the  divers  in  coming  up  again. 
The  divers  descend  five  at  a  time  ;  and  when 
the  first  five  are  up,  the  others  replace  them, 
diving  alternately,  merely  taking  sufficient 
time  to  recover  their  breath. 

To  hasten  the  descent  of  the  diver,  a  large 
piece  of  granite  is  tied  round  l<is  waist,  when 
he  enters  the  water.  Accustomed  to  this 
exercise  from  their  earliest  infancy,  the  divers 
are  not  afraid  to  div«from  four  to  ten  fathoms. 
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■Wlicii  one  of  the  divers  is  on  the  point  of 
going  down,  he  seizes  with  the  toes  of  tlie 
right  foot  the  cord  attached  to  one  of  the 
stones  just  mentioned,  while  upon  those  of 
the  left  he  takes  a  bag  net.  Being  thus  pre- 
pared, he  lakes  another  cord  in  his  right  hand, 
and  closing  his  nostrils  with  the  left,  descends 
into  the  ocean,  to  the  bottom  of  which  he  is 
rapidly  drawn  by  the  stone.  He  then  puts  the 
bag  net  before  him,  and  with  as  much  prompti- 
tude as  address,  he  collects  as  large  a  number 
of  oysters  as  possible  during  the  time  he  re- 
mains under  the  water,  which  is  generally 
about  two  minutes  ;  there  are  some  who  can 
stay  five  minutes  :  and  a  diver  from  Anjango, 
engaged  in  this  fishery  in  1797,  was  able  to 
remain  si.s;  minutes  under  water. 

When  the  diver  wishes  to  ascend,  he  gives 
the  signal  for  assistance,  by  pulling  the  cord 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand.  By  these 
means  he  is  up  in  a  moment,  and  is  received 
into  the  bark.  The  stone  which  the  diver 
leaves  at  the  bottom  is  drawn  up  after  him,  by 
means  of  the  cord  attached  to  it. 

The  efforts  made  by  the  divers  are  so  great, 
that  when  they  come  up,  blood  frequently 
gushes  from  their  mouths,  ears,  and  nostrils. 
This,  however,  does  not  prevent  them  from 
diving  again  in  their  turn  ;  they  frequently 
dive  from  forty  to  fifty  times  a  day,  and  bring 
up  a  hundred  oysters  each  time. 

\\'Tiat  the  divers  fear  most,  is  to  meet  with  a 
.shark  while  at  the  bottom.  This  tertible 
creature  is  common  to  the  seas  that  line  the 
coasts  of  India,  and  is  an  object  of  continual 
alarm  to  those  who  venture  into  the  water, 
though  some  divers  have  the  address  to  evade 
the  shark,  and  continue  their  time  underneath. 
But  the  terror  which  they  labour  under  is 
generally  so  great,  and  the  chance  of  escape 
so  rare,  that  guided  by  superstition,  the 
Indians  are  never  content  without  having  re- 
course to  supernatural  means,  to  secure  them- 
selves from  an  enemy  so  formidable. 


LedyarcL 

Few  individuals  have  exhibited  the  passion 
of  adventure  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  un- 
fortunate Ledyard,  and  still  fewer  who  in  the 
indulgence  of  that  passion  have  gone  through 
greater  hardships  and  perils. 

Capable  of  strong  endurance  ;  enterprising 
beyond  all  ordinary  conception,  yet  wary  and 
considerate  ;  calm  in  his  deliberations,  guarded 
in  his  measures,  attentive  to  all  precautions, 
lie  appeared  to  be  formed  by  nature  for 
achievements  of  hardihood  and  difficulty. 
'My  distresses,'  said  he  on  one  occasion, 
'  have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned, 
or  even  luill  own  to  any  man.  I  have  known 
hunger  and  nakedness  to  the  utmost  extremity 
of  human  suffering ;  I  have  known  what  it  is 
to  have  food  given  me  as  charity  to  a  madman  ; 
and  I  have  at  times  been  obliged  to  shelter 
myself  under  the  miseries  of  that  character  to 
avoid  a  heavier  calamity.  ."such  evils  .arc 
terrible  to  bear,  but  they  never  have  yet  had 
p(nvcr  to  turn  utcfrom  my  purposed 


In  the  humble  situation  of  a  corporal  of 
marines,  to  which  he  submitted  rather  than 
forego  an  opportunity  of  rare  occurrence,  he 
made  with  Captain  Cook  the  voyage  of  the 
world  ;  and  feeling  on  his  return  an  an-xious 
desire  of  penetrating  from  the  north-western 
coast  of  America,  which  Cook  h.ad  partly  ex- 
plored, to  the  eastern  coast,  he  determined  to 
traverse  the  vast  continent  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  no  more  than  ten 
guineas  in  his  pur.se,  he  departed  from  Eng- 
land on  this  arduous  enterprise  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1786  ;  and  after  more  than  a 
year's  hard  travel,  he  had  reached  the  coast  of 
the  Kamtschatkan  sea ;  when,  for  rea.sons 
never  explained,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia  ;  stripped  of  his  clothes, 
money,  and  papers  ;  conveyed  in  a  sledge 
through  the  deserts  of  Northern  Tartary  to 
Moscow  ;  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Tolo- 
chin,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Polish  dominions; 
where,  at  parting  with  his  conductors,  he  was 
advised  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  home  to 
England,  if  he  wished  to  escape  hanging  in 
Russia. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  imm.ediately 
waited  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  whose  gene- 
rosity he  had  repeatedlj'  drawn  in  the  cour.se 
of  his  travels  for  his  means  of  subsistence. 
Sir  Joseph,  knowing  his  disposition,  and  con- 
ceiving that  he  would  be  gratified  by  the  in- 
formation, told  him  that  he  could  recommend 
him,  he  believed,  to  an  adventure  almost  as 
perilous  as  that  from  which  he  had  just  re- 
turned. He  then  communicated  ro  Ledyard 
the  wishes  of  the  Association  for  Discovering 
the  Inland  Countries  of  Africa.  Mr.  Ledyard 
replied,  that  it  had  always  been  his  determina- 
tion to  traverse  the  continent  of  Africa  as  soon 
as  he  had  explored  the  interior  of  North 
-America.  Sir  Joseph  accordingly  furnished 
him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Henry 
Beaufoy,  Esq.,  an  active  member  of  the 
association.  On  waiting  upon  Mr.  B.  that 
gentleman  spread  before  him  a  map  of  Africa ; 
and  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo  to  Sennar,  and 
thence  westward  in  the  latitude,  and  supposed 
direction,  of  the  Niger,  informed  him  that  this 
was  the  route  by  which  he  was  an.xious  that 
Africa  might,  if  possible,  be  explored.  Mr. 
Ledyard  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the 
prospect  of  being  employed  in  this  adventure. 
Being  asked  '  when  he  would  be  ready  to  set 
out  ?'  '  To-itiomriv  moritiiig,'  was  the  answer 
of  this  bold  and  indefatigable  man. 


Leander  Outdone. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Saint 
Croi.x,  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1817, 
swam  over  the  Sound  from  Cronenburgh  to 
Graves,  and  thus  considerably  outdid  the  tni- 
forlunate  Leander,  whom  love  nightly  tempted 
to  traver.se  the  Hellespont.  The  direct  dis- 
tance from  Aliydos  to  Sestos  is  only  an  English 
mile  ;  and  allowing  for  the  drifting  effect  of 
the  current,  not  more  to  a  swimmer  than  four 
miles.  But  the  distance  between  Cronenburgh 
and  (Iravcs  is   at    least  si.\   English  miles. 
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When  Lord  Byron  nnd  Lieutenant  J^Uciiheac! 
repeated  the  feat  of  Leander,  they  took  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  in  doing  it :  the  Dane 
did  not  accompHsh  his  task  in  less  than  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes.  A  Dani^h  olTicer 
and  three  men  followed  him  in  a  boat,  and 
never  lost  sight  of  him.  In  the  middle  of  the 
.Sound  he  had  to  contend  with  a  high  sea 
which  dashed  over  him. 


Obedience  of  Orders. 

A  naval  commander,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  ordered  to  cruise  with  a  squadron 
within  certain  limits  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Having  received  information  that  a  Spanish 
fleet  was  in  Vigo,  beyond  his  limits,  he  re- 
solved to  risk  his  personal  responsibility  for 
the  good  of  his  country :  he  accordingly 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Spanisli  fleet  with 
uncommon  gallantry.  When  he  joined  the 
admiral  under  whom  he  serv'cd,  he  was 
ordered  under  arrest,  and  was  asked  '  If  he 
did  not  know  that,  by  the  articles  of  war,  he 
was  liable  to  be  shot  for  disobedience  of 
orders  ?  He  replied  with  great  composure, 
that  he  ■was  very  sensible  that  he  was,  but 
added,  '  The  man  who  is  afraid  to  risk  his 
life  in  any  way  when  the  good  of  his  countr}- 
requires  it,  is  unworthy  of  a  command  in  her 
majesty's  service.' 


Siege  of  St.  Sebastian. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1813,  a  little  before 
noon,  the  columns  of  the  British  army  ad- 
vanced to  the  assault  of  St.  Sebastian.  The 
enemy  on  their  appro.ach  exploded  two  mines 
on  the  flank  of  the  front  Une  of  works,  which 
blew  down  a  wall  under  which  the  assailants 
were  passing  ;  luckily,  however,  the  troops 
not  being  in  very  close  order,  few  were 
buried,  and  they  reached  their  point  of 
attack  with  little  loss.  Many  desperate 
eftorts  were  made  to  carry  the  breach ;  but 
each  time,  on  attaining  the  summit,  a  heavy 
and  close  fire  from  the  entrenched  ruins 
within  destroyed  all  who  attempted  to  re- 
main, and  those  at  the  foot  fell  in  great 
numbers  from  the  flank  fire.  To  supply 
these  losses,  fresh  troops  were  sent  forward 
with  laudable  perseverance  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  filed  out  of  the  trenches  ;  and  a 
battalion  of  Portuguese  gallantly  forded  the 
Uremea.  in  face  of  the  enemy's  works  ;  the 
whole  of  which  were  stronjly  lined  with  men, 
who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry, 
particularly  from  a  rampart  more  elevated 
than  the  spot  where  the  breach  had  been 
formed.  Sir  Thomas  Graham  {now  Lord 
Lyndoch;  seeing  this,  trusted  to  the  well- 
known  accuracy  of  the  artillery  to  open  upon 
that  spot  over  the  heads  of  the  assailants. 
This  they  did  with  much  effect ;  neverthe- 
less two  hours  of  contined  e.vertion  had 
fruitlessly  passed  away,  and  the  troops  were 
yet  on  the  face  of  the  breach  falling  in  great 
numbers,  without  being  able  to  establi?.h 
themselves  on  its  summit ;  when  a  quantity 


of  combustibles  exploded  within,  which 
shook  the  firmness  of  the  defenders  ;  they 
began  to  waver,  and  the  .assailants  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  ascend.  The  most  advanced 
works  were  successively  abandoned  by  the 
garrison,  and  ultimately  the  retrenchment 
behind  the  breach. .  The  troops  immediately 
pushed  up  in  great  numbers,  assisted  each 
other  over  the  ruin.s,  and  descended  into  the 
town ;  after  which  every  attempt  to  check 
them  behind  various  interior  defences  was  in 
a  moment  defeated,  and  the  garrison  were 
driven  into  the  castle. 

On  the  gth  of  September  heavy  batteries  of 
mortars  opened  on  the  castle  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian ;  which  being  too  small  to  admit  of  any 
cover  being  thrown  up  to  lessen  the  effects 
of  the  shells,  did  not  long  resist.  After  en- 
during the  bombardment  for  two  hours,  the 
gairison,  reduced  to  thirteen  hundred  effec- 
tive men,  with  five  hundred  sick  and  wounded, 
surrendered  prisoners  of  war. 


Equality  in  Danger. 

The  French  General  Cherin  was  once  con 
ducting  a  detachment  through  a  very  difficult 
defile.  He  exhorted  his  soldiers  to  endure 
patiently  the  fatigues  of  the  march.  '  It  is 
easy  for  you  to  t.iik,'  said  one  of  the  soldiers 
near  him  ;  '  you  who  are  mounted  on  a  fine 

horse — but  wc  poor  devils  ! ' On  hearing 

these  words  Cherin  dismounted,  and  quickly- 
proposed  to  the  discontented  soldier  to  take 
his  pi  .ace.  The  latter  did  so  ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  mounted,  when  a  shot  from  the 
adjoining  heights  struck  and  killed  him. 
'  You  see,'  says  Cherin,  calling  to  his  troops, 
'  that  the  most  elevated  place  is  not  the  least 
dangerous.'  After  which  he  remounted  his 
horse,  and  continued  the  march. 


Literary  Industry. 

Stow,  the  famous  historian,  devoted  his 
life  and  exhausted  his  patrimony  in  the  study 
of  English  Antiquities  ;  he  travelled  on  foot 
throughout  the  kingdom,  inspecting  all  the 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  rescuing  what 
he  could  from  the  dispersed  libraries  of  the 
monasteries.  His  stupendous  collections,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  still  exist,  to  piovoke 
the  feeble  industry  of  literary  loiterers.  He 
felt  through  life  the  enthusiasm  of  study  ; 
and  seated  in  his  monkish  library,  living  with 
the  dead  more  than  with  the  living,  he  was 
still  a' student  of  taste  ;  for  Spenser,  the  poet, 
visited  the  library  of  Stow,  and  the  first 
good  edition  of  Chaucer  was  made  so  chiefly 
by  the  labours  of  our  author.  Late  in  life, 
worn  out  by  study  and  the  cares  of  poverty, 
neglected  by  that  proud  metropolis  of  which 
he  had  been  the  historian,  yet  his  good 
humour  did  not  desert  him :  for  being 
afflicted  with  .sharp  pains  in  his  aged  feet,  he 
observed  that  '  his  affliction  lay  in  that  part 
]  which  formerly  he  had  made  .so  much  use  of.' 
I  Many    a    mile    had    he    wandered,  many  a 
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pound  had  he  yielded,  for  those  treasures  of 
antiquities  which  had  exhausted  his  fortune, 
and  with  which  he  had  formed  works  of 
great  public  utility.  It  was  hi  his  eightieth 
year  that  Stow  at  length  received  a  public 
aclcnowledgnient  of  his  services,  which  will 
appear  to  us  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 
He  was  so  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  that 
he  petitioned  James  I.  for  a  licence'  to  collect 
alms  for  himself!  'as  a  recompense  for  his 
labour  and  travel  oi forty-Jive  years  in  setting 
forth  the  '  Chronicles  of  England,'  and  eight 
years  taken  up  in  the  '  Survey  of  the  Cities  of 
L.ondon  and  Westminster,'  toward^  hi;,  relief, 
now  in  his  old  age  ;  having  left  his  former 
means  of  living,  and  only  employed  himself 
for  the  service  and  good  of  his  country.' 
Letters  patent  under  the  great  .seal  were 
granted.  After  a  penurious  commendation 
of  Stow's  labours,  he  is  permitted  '  to 
gather  the  benevolence  of  well-disposed 
people  within  this  realm  of  England  ;  to  ask, 
gather,  and  take  the  alms  of  all  our  loving 
subjects.'  These  letter.s  patent  were  to  be 
published  by  the  clergy  from  their  pulpits  ; 
they  produced  so  little,  that  they  were  re- 
newed for  another  twelvemonth  ;  one  entire 
parish  in  the  city  contributed  seven  shillings 
and  si.vpence  I  Such,  then,  was  the  patron- 
age received  by  Stow,  to  be  a  licensed  beg- 
.gar  throughout  the  kingdom  for  one  twelve- 
month !  such  was  the  public  remuneration  of 
a  man  who  had  been  useful  to  his  nation, 
but  not  to  himself  I 


Noble  Retaliation. 

One  of  the  finest  actions  of  a  soldier  of  which 
history  makes  mention,  is  related  in  the  history 
of  the  Marechal  de  Luxembui.g.  The  i\lare'- 
chal,  then  Count  de  Boutteville,  served  in  the 
army  of  Flanders  in  1675,  under  the  command 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde.  He  perceived  in  a 
march  some  soldier.;  that  were  separated  from 
the  main  body,  and  lie  sent  one  of  hi.s  aide^ 
de-camp  to  bring,  them  back  to  their  colours. 
All  obeyed,  except  one,  who  continued  his 
road.  The  Count,,  highly  offended  at  such 
di.sobediencc,  threatened  to  strike  him  with 
his  stick.  'That  you  may  do,' said  the  soldier 
with  great  coolness,  '  but  you  will  repent  of 
it.'  Irritated  by  this  answer,  Uoutteville  struck 
him,  and  forced  him  to  rejoin  his  corps. 
Fifteen  days  after,  the  army  besieged  Fumes; 
and  Boutteville  commanded  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  to  find  a  roan  steady  and  intrepid  for 
a  coup-de-main,  which  he  wanted,  promising 
a  hundred  pistoles  as  a  reward.  The  soldier 
in  question,  who  had  the  character  of  being 
the  bravest  man  in  the  regiment,  presented 
himself,  and  taking  thirty  of  his  comrades,  of 
whom  he  had  the  choice,  he  executed  his 
commission,  which  was  of  the  most  hazardous 
nature,  with  a  courage  and  a  success  that 
were  incredible.  On  his  return,  Boutteville, 
after  having  praised  him  highly,  counted  out 
the  hundred  pistoles  he  had  promised.  The 
.soldier  immediately  distributed  them  to  his 
comrades,  saying,  that  he  had  no  occasion  for 
■^loney ;  and  requested  that  if  what  he  had 
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done  merited  any  recompense,  he  might  be 
made  an  officer.  Then  addressing  himself  to 
the  Count,  he  asked  if  he  recognised  him  ; 
and  on  Boutteville  replying  in  the  negative, 
'  Well,'  .said  he,  '  I  am  the  soldier  whom  you 
struck  on  our  march  fifteen  days  ago.  Was  I 
not  right  when  1  said  that  you  would  repent 
of  it?'  The  Count  de  Boutteville,  filled  with 
admiration,  and  affected  almost  to  tears,  em- 
braced the  soldier,  created  him  an  officer  on 
the  spot,  and  .soon  made  him  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

'  My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st, 
And  thou  sliak  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex  : 
Resolve  on  this:  thou  shalt  be  fortunate 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  wailike  mate.' 

Sn.\KSi'EAKK  :  Henry  VI. 
Among  the  extraordinary  events  that  are 
recorded  in  history,  few  can  equal  those  that 
respect  Joan  of  Arc,  who  was  the  Immediate 
cause  of  that  astonishing  revolution  in  the 
affairs  of  France,  which  terminated  in  th 
establishment  of  Charles  VII.  on  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  that  kingdom.  At  the  time  the 
heroine  first  made  her  appearance,  so  low  was 
the  power  of  the  Dauphin,  that  not  a  single 
place  belonged  to  him,  but  the  town  of  Orleans 
alone,  which  was  then  closely  besieged  by  the 
English  ;  nor  did  there  appear  the  slightest 
probability  that  ever  he  could  procure  an  army 
strong  enough  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city, 
on  which  alone  his  all  depended. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  born  at  Dauremy,  a  village 
near  Vancouleurs  in  Lorraine,  about  the  year 
1412.  Her  father  was  a  peasant,  and  gave 
her  an  education  suited  to  her  rank  in  life. 
She  lelt  her  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  be- 
came servant  at  an  inn,  v.here  she  acquired  a 
complete  knowledge  of  horsemanship.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  the  firsr  thought  of  her  mission  ; 
and  it  arose  from  all  the  news  she  had  heard 
of  the  affairs  in  F'rance  at  the  inn.  Her 
imagination  took  fire  ;  and  she  looked  upon 
hetself  as  a  girl  destined  by  heaven  to  rescue 
France  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English. 

After  much  difficulty  and  applications  to 
varlou.s  individuals,  she  at  length  got  access 
to  the  king,  before  whom  she  appeared  dressed 
as  a  warrior.  The  king  heard  her  with  pa- 
tience, and  then  sent  her  to  his  parliament  at 
Poictiers,  where  she  w.a.s  closely  examined  by 
many  doctors  in  theology.  At  length  they 
determined  to  advise  his  majesty  to  put  confi- 
dence in  her,  and  attempt  to  execute  what 
she  proposed.  She  now  completed  her  equip- 
ments, appointed  Jean  Dolan,  as  famous  for 
his  courage  as  his  prudence,  her  squire  ;  and 
Louis  de  Comptes  her  page.  She  then  asked 
for  a  sword  which  had  been  more  than  a  cen- 
tury in  the  tomb  of  a  knight,  behind  the  altar 
of  St.  Catherine  at  Feirbois.  She  pretended 
to  have  had  a  knowledge  of  it  by  revelation, 
and  that  it  was  only  with  this  fatal  sword  she 
could  extirpate  the  English.  She  ordered  a 
banner  to  be  made  for  her,  on  which  was  re- 
presented God  coming  out  of  a  cloud,  holding 
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a  globe  111  hi^  hand  :  it  rt'as  ornamented  with 
fleurs-de-hs.  Her  helmet  was  surmouraed 
with  a  plume  of  white  feaihers  ,  her  horse  was 
also  white,  and  she  surpassed  all  by  her  beauty, 
and  the  skill  and  addreas  with  which  she 
managed  him. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1429,  Joan  of  Arc 
appeared  before  Orleans  with  twelve  thousand 
men.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, then  Regent  of  France,  warning  him  to 
give  up  France  to  its  rightful  heir ;  but  the 
English  were  so  enraged  at  seeing  a  girl  sent 
to  tight  them,  that  they  put  the  hcrald.s  111 
prison.  The  Count  de  Durois,  who  com- 
manded in  Orleans,  made  a  sally  with  all  his 
garrison,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  entry  ot 
provisions ;  and  the  French,  persuaded  that 
this  heroine  was  sent  from  heaven  to  their 
assistance,  resumed  fresh  courage,  and  fought 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  she  and  her  convoy 
entered  the  town. 

The  English  sent  back  one  of  the  heralds, 
of  whom  she  demanded,  '  What  says  Talbot?" 
{Sir  John  Talbot)  and  when  he  informed  her 
that  he,  as  well  as  all  his  countrymen,  spared 
no  abuse  in  speaking  of  her,  and  declared  if 
thej'  caught  her  they  would  burn  her,  '  Go 
back  again,"  says  she,  '  aiid  doubt  not  but 
thou  wilt  bring  with  thee  thy  companion  ;  and 
tell  Talbot,  that  if  he  will  arm  himself,  I  will 
do  the  same,  and  let  him  come  before  the 
walls  of  the  town,  and  if  he  can  take  me  he 
may  bum  me  ;  and  if  I  discomfit  him,  let  him 
raise  the  siege,  and  return  unto  his  own  native 
country." 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Orleans,  she  made 
an  attack  on  fort  St.  Loup,  which  she  carried 
sword  in  hand,  as  well  as  the  bulwarks  of  St. 
John,  and  of  the  Augustins.  In  one  of  the 
ass,aults  on  the  English,  she  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound  in  the  neck,  and  as  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  issued  from  it,  her  followers 
began  to  fear  for  her  life  ;  but  she,  to  reani- 
mate them,  said,  '  It  was  not  blood,  but  glory, 
that  flowed  from  her  wound." 

The  siege  of  Orleans  was  raised  the  8th  of 
May  Joan  of  Arc  earned  the  news  to  the 
king,  and  entreated  him  to  come  and  be 
crowned  at  Rheims,  then  in  possession  of  the 
English  The  siege  of  Gergeaii  was  ne.\t 
undertaken  ;  when  after  laying  eight  days 
before  the  town,  which  was  most  vigorously 
defended,  Joan  of  Arc  went  into  the  ditch 
with  her  atandard  in  her  hand,  at  that  part 
where  the  English  made  the  most  vigorou-, 
defence ;  she  was  perceived,  and  a  hea^y 
stone  thrown  upon  her,  which  bent  her  to  the 
ground  ;  notwithstanding  which  she  soon  got 
up,  and  cried  aloud  to  her  companions, 
'  Frenchmen,  mount  boldly,  and  enter  the 
town  ;  you  w:ll  no  longer  find  any  resistance." 
Thus  was  the  town  won. 

She  next  took  possession  of  Auxerre,  Troyes, 
and  Chalons,  thus  opening  fo*  the  kin^  the 
road  to  Kheims,  which  city  fluni;  open  its 
gates  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before  it ;  and 
the  ne.xt  day,  the  17th  of  July,  he  was  crowned. 
The  maid  of  Orleans  assisted  at  the  ceremony 
in  her  armour,  with  her  standard  in  her  hand. 
The  judges  interrogated  her,  'How  she  dared 


to  come  to  the  coronation  with  her  banner  in 
her  hand  ? '  To  which  she  answered,  '  That  it 
was  but  justice  that  the  banner  which  had  had 
Its  share  of  the  labour,  should  al.->o  share  in 
the  honour." 

Joan  of  Arc  having  .accomplished  the  object 
of  her  mission,  raising  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  crowning  the  king  at  Kheims,  wished  to 
return  to  her  parents ;  but  her  presence  in- 
spired too  much  confidence,  and  had  been 
attended  with  loo  great  success,  for  this  to 
be  permitted.  She  therefore  accompanied  the 
king  to  Crepi,  to  Scnlis,  and  afterwaras  to 
Paris.  Here  she  displayed  her  wontei 
courage,  but  received  a  severe  wound.  In 
the  siege  of  Compiegne  in  1430,  she  made  a 
.sally  at  the  head  of  a  hundied  men  over  tne 
bridge,  and  twice  repuisea  the  besiegers  ;  out 
seeing  a  very  strong  reinforcement  comin;^ 
against  her,  she  began  her  retreat  ;  aiut 
although  it  was  lute,  and  she  ana  her  ttoops 
were  surrounded  yet  al'ter  petforming  prodi- 
gies of  courage,  she  disengaged  her  company, 
who  fortunately  re-entered  the  town.  The 
heroine  remained  at  the  rear  to  facilitate  their 
retreat,  and  when  she  wislieU  to  enter,  the 
gates  were  shut  ,  she  immediately  tutnsd 
round  to  her  enemies,  and  charged  them  with 
a  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  She  seemed 
not  to  e.\pect  any  assistance,  and  suspecied 
some  treachery,  for  when  she  made  the  sally 
j  she  exclaimed,  '  I  am  betrayed  1 '  Ournig  the 
time  she  was  defending  herself,  her  horse 
stumbled,  and  she  fell.  This  obhged  her  to 
surrender  herself  to  Lionel  Vastiire  of  Ven- 
dbme,  who  gave  her  up  to  John  of  Luxem- 
burg. This  nobleman,  forgetting  the  respect 
a  brave  man  should  show  to  courage,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  sex  of  his  captive,  basely  sold 
her  to  the  English  for  ten  thousand  livres 
From  the  moment  she  was  a  prisoner,  this 
heroine  was  forgotten.  The  king  made  no 
attempts  to  redeem  her ;  and  although  at  the 
time  he  had  many  English  pri.soners  of  the 
highest  rank,  he  did  not  offer  one  of  them  in 
exchange  for  her.  This  neglect  of  Joan  of 
Arc  will  be  an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of 
the  ingrate  Charles  VII. 

On  Joan  being  made  a  prisoner,  the  English 
indulged  in  as  great  rejoicings  as  if  they  had 
conquered  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  thought  it  proper  to  disgrace  her,  in 
order  to  reanimate  the  courage  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  this  heroine  was  condemned  .at 
Rouen  by  Cruchon,  Bishop  of  Beauv.iis,  and 
five  other  French  bishops,  to  be  burnt  alive 
for  magic  and  heresy.  During  her  confine- 
ment in  prison,  she  leaped  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  Beaurevoir,  in  hopes  of  escape  ;  but 
she  was  retaken,  and  hei  cruel  sentence  put 
in  execution  on  the  24th  of  .M  iv,  1431  She 
was  (luite  undaunted  at  the  --isht  of  the  stake 
and  scaflold,  which  she  mounted  as  boldly  as 
.she  had  formerly  done  the  bieach  at  an 
assault. 

Thus  perished   this  c\traordinary  girl,   in 

the  nineteenth  year  of  her  agt^.      Her  e.-cecu- 

1  tion  was  as  disgraceful  to  the  Engh'sh,  as  the 

cold  neglect  with  which  she  was  Vreated  ia  her 

misfortunes  was  to  the  French  monarch. 
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Surprise  of  Breda. 

Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  1590,  formed 
the  design  of  surprising  Breda.  To  accom- 
plisli  it,  he  hlk-d  a  vessel  with  turfs,  which, 
for  want  of  wood,  ihej-  burn  m  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Under  these  turfs  were  concealed 
Mxty-eight  chosen  men,  commanded  by  Her- 
angicres,  a  gentleman  ctjually  braveand  intel- 
ligent. The  vessel  urrivmg  at  the  canal  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  citadel,  is  visited:  the  inspec- 
tors find  nothing  but  turfs,  of  which  the 
garrison  was  in  want,  and  therefore  gave  per- 
mission for  their  being  landed.  It  was  time 
that  the  expedition  was  finished  :  for  the 
vessel  began  to  take  water  on  all  sides,  and 
the  soldiers,  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hold,  suflered  great  inconvenience.  One  of 
them  not  being  able  to  suppress  his  cough, 
and  fearing  to  discover  his  companions  by  the 
noise  that  he  made,  had  the  courage  to  present 
his  sword,  and  to  beg  of  them  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  But  to  prevent  the  garrison 
hearing  anything,  the  sailors  put  themselves 
to  work  the  pump  without  intermission,  until 
the  porters  had  finished  their  work,  and  the 
soldiers  were  out  of  the  place  where  they  had 
been  confined.  Nothing  then  obstructed  their 
enterprise  ;  the  Spaniards  were  surprised,  and 
the  place  taken. 

Surprise  of  Schcnek. 

In  1702  some  French  marauders  plotted  to- 
gether before  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  to 
surprise  the  fort  of  Schenek,  where  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  had  deposited  their 
~        ■  ■  : th 


his  heart  burnt  within  him,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  use  every  effort  to  recover  the  lost 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  e.scaped  to 
Lubec  ;  but  soon  found  that  the  Danes  were 
in  cjuest  of  him,  which  obliged  him  to  assume 
the  habit  and  manners  of  a  peasant.  In  this 
disguise  he  passed  through  all  quarters  of 
their  army,  m  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay, 
until  he  reached  an  old  family  castle  at  Suder- 
mania.  He  despatched  letters  hence  to  his 
friends,  hoping  to  rouse  them  to  an  attempt 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  ;  but  meeting 
with  little  success  among  the  great,  he  ne.vt 
tried  the  peasantry  ;  he  visited  their  villages 
by  night,  harangued  them  at  their  festive 
assemblies,  but  without  effect,  as  they  uni- 
formly told  him  it  was  in  vain  for  them  tu 
attempt  lobetter  their  condition,  for  'peasants 
they  were,  and  peasants  they  must  remain.' 
Gusiavus  ne.xt  determined  to  try  the  miners  of 
Delecarlia.  He  penetrated  the  mountains  of 
that  remote  province,  and  was  obliged  for  a 
scanty  subsistence  to  enterhimselfasa  common 
labourer  at  a  mine.  Here  he  worked  within 
the  dark  caverns  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  fine- 
ness of  his  linen  soon  led  some  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  to  suspect  that  he  was  more  than 
what  he  seemed. 

By  the  aavicc  of  a  friend,  at  whose  house 
he  concealed  himself,  Gustavus  repaired  to 
Mora,  where  an  annual  feast  of  the  peasantry 
was  held.  There,  as  his  last  resource,  he  dis- 
played with  so  much  nature,  eloquence,  and 
energy,  the  miseries  of  his  country,  and  the 
tyranny  of  Christiern,  that  the  assembly  in- 
stantly determined  to  take  up  arms,  and 
adopted  him  as  their  leader.  While  their 
I  hearts  were  glowing  with  an  ardent  patriotism, 
overnor's 


most  valuable  efiects.     For  this  purpose  they  |  Q^^^_Jy^,^   Igj   ji,g,„   again.st    the    ^ 

separated  mlo  two  troops,  of  which  on"^  P"=-  castle,  which  they  stormed,  and  took  or  de- 
tended  to  be  Hollanders.  1  hey  niarched  by  Ut^oyed  the  whole  garrison.  Success  increased 
different  roads,  and  managed  so  well  that  they  |  j^;.,  forces ;  multitudes  were  eager  to  list  under 
met  in  sight  of  the  fort.  They  appeared  to  ■  j^^.  ]^^,^ner  of  the  conquering  hero,  Gustavus. 
charge  on  each  other  with  great  vigour  and     ^^  (j,^  j^^^j  of  j^is  Httle  army  he  overran  the 


animosity.  The  false  Hollanders  gave  way, 
and  left  many  of  their  comrades  as  dead  ;  the 
rest  fled  towards  the  fort,  and  prayed  the 
Flemish  to  save  their  lives.  On  the  gates 
being  opened,  they  rendered  themselves 
masters,  introduced  their  comrades,  and  gained 
an  immense  booty. 


Gustavus  Vasa. 

This  hero,  who  rescued  his  country  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  was  allied  to  the  royal  family  of 
Sweden!  On  the  invasion  of  that  country  by 
Christiern  II.  in  1518,  Gustavus  Vassa  was 
one  of  the  si.v  hcstages  whom  he  took  back  to 
Denmark,  and  failing  in  detaching  him  from 
his  allegiance  to  his  country,  he  gave  an  order 
for  his  death,  but  afterwards  changed  it  to 
imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Copenhagen. 
Eric  Banner,  a  Danish  nobleman,  feeling  com- 
passion for  the  sufferings  of  the  young  Swede, 
obtained  leave  to  take  him  to  a  fortress  in 
Jutland,  of  which  he  was  the  governor.  Here 
Ijustavus  passed  his  time  in  comparative  satis- 
faction, until  he  heard  of  the  accession  of 
Christiern  II.   to  the  Swedish  Crown,  when 


neighbouring  provinces,  defeated  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Upsal,  and  advanced  to  Stockholm. 
Christiern,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  stop 
the  progress  of  Gustavus  by  the  threat  of 
massacring  nis  mother  and  sisters,  at  length 
put  the  dreadful  menace  into  execution.  The 
cruel  deed  animated  Gustavus  to  a  severer 
revenge.  He  assembled  the  states  of  Sweden 
at  Wadstcna,  where  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  administrator ;  and  after  a  variety  of 
mililary  transactions,  he  laid  siege  to  Stock- 
holm. Stockholm  surrendered.  The  Danes 
were  completely  expelled  from  Sweden. 
Gustavus  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  year 
1523,  and  peace  and  order  restored  to  his  long 
afflicted  countrv. 


Bold  Coup  de  Main. 

The  Great  Condc,  speaking  of  the  intre- 
pidity of  soldiers,  says  that,  laying  before  a 
place  that  had  a  palissado  to  be  burnt,  he 
promised  fifty  louis  to  any  one  who  should 
carry  it  by  a  coti^  </>•  tiiaiii.  The  danger  was 
so  apparent  that  the  reward  did  not  tempt 
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.iiiyone.  '  Sir,'  said  .1  soldier  more  courageous 
than  the  rest.  '  I  will  relinquish  the  fifty  louis 
that  you  jiromise,  if  your  highness  will  make 
me  sergeant  of  my  company.'  The  prince, 
pleased  with  the  generosity  of  the  soldier, 
who  preferred  honour  to  money,  promised  him 
both.  Animated  by  the  reward  that  awaited 
his  return,  he  resolved  to  gain  it,  or  die  a 
glorious  death.  He  took  flambeau.';,  de- 
scended into  the  ditch,  reached  the  palissado, 
and  set  it  on  fire  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
musketry,  by  which  he  was  slightly  wounded. 
All  the  army,  witnesses  of  this  action,  seeing 
his  return,  cheered  him,  and  heaped  on  him 
loud  praises  ;  when  he  perceived  that  he  had 
lost  one  of  his  pistols.  A  soldier  offered  him 
others.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  I  will  never  be  re- 
proached that  these  rascals  got  my  pistol.' 
He  went  to  the  ditch  again  ;  e.xposed  himself 
to  a  hundred  discharges  of  musketry  ;  regained 
his  pistol,  and  returned  in  safety. 

Bridge  of  Wich. 

Tlie  Spaniards,  driven  from  Maestricht  in 
1576  by  the  inhabitants,  still  remained  masters 
of  Wich,  a  weak  part  of  the  town,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  by  the  Meuse.  The  van- 
quished, humiliated  at  an  affront  which  they 
attributed  solely  to  their  negligence,  sought  to 
repair  it  immediately.  The  only  obstacle  was 
a  few  cannon  placed  on  the  bridge,  which  con- 
nected the  two  towns.  To  avoid  this  danger, 
they  determined  to  place  in  their  front  the 
women  of  Wich.  With  this  r.ampart  they 
entered  upon  the  bridge  ;  and  under  cover  of 
these  strange  shields,  fired  on  the  citizens  ; 
who,  unable  to  defend  themselves  without 
drawing  on  their  parents,  or  at  least  on  the 
women  of  their  own  party,  quitted  their  post, 
took  refuge  in  their  houses,  and  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle  to  the  Soaniards. 


of  September  he  also  entered  the  South  Sea, 
having  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  squadron, 
which  he  never  afterwards  rejoined.  But  not- 
withstanding this  diminution  of  his  strength, 
he  pursued  his  voyage  with  undaunted  reso- 
lution, coasting  along  the  rich  shores  of  Chili 
and  Peru  ;  and  taking  all  opportunities  of  cap- 
turing Spanish  ships,  or  of  attacking  their  set- 
tlements on  shore,  until  his  crew  were  satisfied 
with  the  booty  they  had  made.  He  then 
coasted  the  shore  of  North  America  to  the  lati- 
tude of  48'^,  endeavouring  to  find  a  passage 
northward  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  but  being 
disappointed  in  his  object,  he  shaped  his  course 
for  the  Moluccas,  and  thence  homewards.  On 
the  15th  of  June  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  having  then  but  fifty-seven  men  on 
board  his  ship,  and  three  casks  of  water. 
After  having  crossed  the  line,  he  .steered  for 
the  coast  of  Guinea  ;  which  he  reached  on  the 
loth  of  July,  and  there  watered.  He  finally 
entered  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1580.  In  this  voyage  he  com- 
pletely circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  brought 
home  immense  wealth. 

In  the  month  of  April  in  the  following  year, 
the  queen  honoured  Drake  with  a  visit  on 
board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  and  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood,  in  testimony  of 
her  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct.  She 
likewise  gave  directions  for  the  preservation 
of  his  ship,  that  It  might  remain  a  monument 
of  his  own  and  his  country's  glory  ;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  vessel  decaying,  it  was  broken 
up  ;  and  a  chair  made  of  the  planks  was  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  O.xford,  where  it  is 
still  preserved. 


Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Besides  his  daring  exploits  against  the 
Spaniards,  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  renowned  for 
having  been  the  first  Englishman  who  circum- 
navigated the  globe.  The  expedition  he  pro- 
posed to  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  voyage  into 
the  South  Seas,  through  the  Straits  of  Slagel- 
lan.  The  project  was  favourably  received  at 
court,  and  the  means  of  attempting  It  soon  fur- 
nished. The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed  on  this 
extraordinary  enterprise  consisted  of  the  Pcli- 
cav,  of  one  hundred  tons,  commanded  by  him- 
-self :  the  Eliznbctli,  of  eighty  tons  ;  the  Mary- 
gold,  a  bark,  of  thirty  tons  ;  the  Szuan,  a  fly 


Military  Devotion. 

In  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  General  Kleber 
with  four  thousand  men  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy  :  and  saw  no  other  way  of  .saving  his 
little  band,  e.xcept  by  stopping  for  a  short 
time  the  pas.sage  of  the  Vendeans  througli  a 
narrow  ravine,  which  was  all  that  was  between 
the  two  armies.  He  called  an  officer  to  him, 
for  whom  he  had  a  particular  friendship  and 
esteem.  '  Take,'  said  he  to  him,  '  a  company 
of  grenadiers  ;  stop  the  enemy  before  that  ra- 
vine ;  you  will  be  killed,  but  you  will  save  your 
comr.ides.'  'General,  I  shall  do  it,' replied 
the  officer;  who  received  the  order  to  immo- 
late himself  with  as  much  calmness  as  If  it  had 
been  a  simple  military  evolution.  The  predic- 
tion of  Kleber  was  but  too  fatally  verified. 
The  brave  officer  arrested  the  enemy's  progress. 


boat,  of  fifty  tons  ;  and  a  pinnace  of  fifteen  |  but  perished  in  the  achievement 
tons.  On  board  this  fleet  were  cmb.^rked  one  I  A  similar  instance  of  devotion  was  exhibited 
hundred  and  sl.xty-four  men.  The  fleet  .sailed  I  in  the  affiiir  of  Saumur,  3rd  of  June,  1793. 
from  Falmouth  on  the  13th  of  December,  1577.  j  General  Coustard  gave  orders  to  a  corps  of 
On  thei3thof -M.irch,  Drake  passed  t'neequi-  cavalr\'  to  carrj'  an  enemy's  battery,  which 
noctial  line  ■  and  on  the  i;th  of  April  made  the  prevented  his  going  to  ihe  succour  of  the  left 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  lat.  30°,  and  entered  the  I  of  the  army.  "  Wiiere  are  you  sending  us?' 
river  de  la  Plata.  Here  he  took  the  crews  I  .asked  Weissen,  the  commander  of  the  corps. 
and  stores  out  of  two  of  his  vessels,  and  des-  j  '  To  death  '.'  replied  Coustard  ;  '  the  safety  of 
troyed  them.  On  the  20th  of  August  he  en-  the  republic  demands  it.'  Weissen  stopped  to 
tered  the  Straits  of  Magellan  ;  and  on  the  25th  I  hear  no  more  ;  but  charging  at  the  head  of 
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his  cavalry,  gained  possession  of  ihe  battery  ; 
the  infantry,  however,  refusing  to  .advance  to 
his  support,  tlie  advantage  was  but  momen- 
tary ;  the  enemy  returning  in  overpowering 
numbers,  and  the  brave  Weissen,  and  almost 
every  one  of  his  intrepid  band,  perished  in 
the  unequal  conflict. 


Irish  Soldier. 

During  the  late  war  in  Portugal,  and  while 
the  army  was  on  its  march  from  Almendralejo 
to  Merida,  an  Irish  soldier  having  drank 
rather  freely,  quitted  the  ranks.  He  had 
scarcely  done  so,  before  he  fell  into  a.  sound 
sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  wake  till  very 
late  in  the  evenmg.  Alone,  and  in  an  unin- 
habited part  of  the  country,  the  poor  fellow 
knew  no',  whither  to  turn  himself  He  up- 
braided himself  for  his  misconduct,  and  fancied 
himself  already  condemned  by  a  court-martial, 
and  the  sentence  ready  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. To  a  village  on  his  left  he  directed 
his  steps,  to  see  if  some  friendly  individual 
would  plead  for  him  at  head-quarters.  In 
this  village  he  was  informed  there  were  two 
French  soldiers  concealed.  A  thought  darted 
across  his  mind  that  if  he  could  get  them 
.secured,  he  would  be  able  to  carry  them  into 
Almeida  as  prisoners,  and  thereby  procure  his 
pardon.  In  an  instant  he  loaded  his  musket, 
proceeded  to  the  house  v/here  the  Frenchmen 
Jay,  disarmed  them,  and  in  two  hours  after 
marched  them  off  in  triumph.  Some  officers 
of  the  71st  regiment  seeing  a  British  soldier 
with  two  Frenchmen,  as  prisoners,  coming 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where 
none  of  the  allied  troops  were  at  that  time 
quartered,  asked  the  soldier,  'What  men 
are  these  you  have  got  ?'  The  Hibernian 
replied,  '  By  St.  Patrick,  your  honours,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  I  believe  they  are  French- 
men.' 


Admiral  Blake. 

The  life  of  a  British  sailor  may  be  said  to  be 
a  life  of  enterprise  ;  this  character,  however, 
belongs  more  particularly  to  some  of  our  ad- 
mirals, by  whose  noble  daring,  the  most  gal- 
lant exploits  have  been  achieved,  and  the 
naval  glory  of  Britain  exalted  to  the  highest 
pitch.  y\niong  those  who,  at  an  early  period 
of  our  naval  history,  contributed  much  to  this 
end,  none  was  more  distinguished  than  Admi- 
ral Blake,  who,  although  embracing  the  pro- 
/ession  of  a  sailor  late  in  life,  made  the  Eng- 
lish feared  and  respected  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Blake's  first  naval  adventure  was  driving 
the  remains  of  the  revolted  fleet,  imder  Prince 
Rupert,  from  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  then 
following  it  into  the  Mediterranean.  On  his 
return  from  this  service  in  February,  1751,  he 
captured  n  French  man  of  war,  of  forty  guns. 
Blake  first  hailed  the  French  captain  to  come 
on  board  his  ship  ;  which  bein'.;  complied  with,  | 
he  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  to  resign  his  ] 
sword  ?    The  Frenchman  replied,  that  he  was  i 
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not :  upon  which  Blake  generously  told  him 
to  return  to  his  own  ship,  and  fight  as  long  as 
he  was  able.  The  captain  took  him  at  his 
word,  made  dispositions  for  action,  and  after 
fighting  very  bravely  for  two  hours,  struck. 
He  then  repaired  a  .second  time  on  board 
Blake's  ship,  and  presented  his  sword  to  the 
victorious  admiral. 

In  1656,  Blake  having  received  intelligence 
that  the  Plate  fleet  had  put  into  the  harbour 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  he 
immediately  proceeded  thither  ;  and  on  his 
arrival  discovered  si.x  galleons,  with  other  ves- 
sels, lying  in  the  port,  before  which  a  boom 
was  moored.  The  port  itself  was  well  fortified, 
being  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  well  sup- 
plied with  artiller\-,  and  seven  forts  luutcd  by 
■a  line  of  communication,  well  manned  with 
musqueteers.  The  Spanish  governor  thought 
the  place  so  secure,  and  his  own  dispositions 
so  excellently  made,  that  when  the  master  of 
a  Dutch  ship  desired  leave  to  sail,  because  he 
was  apprehensive  that  Blake  would  attack  the 
ships,  the  Spaniard  answered  with  great  confi- 
dence, '  Get  you  gone  if  you  please,  and  let 
Blake  come  if  he  dare.'  Blake  reconnoitred 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  seeing  the  im- 
practicability of  bringing  ofli"the  vessels  resolved 
to  attempt  to  destroy  them.  Commodore 
Stayner  was  entrusted  to  lead  this  bold  and 
desperate  attack.  With  a  small  squadron  he 
forced  his  passage  into  the  bay,  while  some 
other  ships  kept  up  a  distant  cannonade  on  the 
castle  and  fort ;  and  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
into  the  bay,  he  was  soon  supported  by  Blake 
and  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  'I'hc  Spaniard.^  made 
a  brave  resistance  ;  but  all  their  efforts  were 
unavailing,  and  they  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
their  whole  fleet  destroyed. 


Gibraltar. 

The  very  name  of  Gibraltar  revives  in  the 
bosom  of  every  Briton  the  spark  of  military 
ardour.  It  is  justly  considered  as  the 
brightest  jewel  of  the  British  crown,  which 
no  boon,  however  splendid  and  valuable, 
could  induce  the  nation  ingloriously  to  barter. 

The  importance  of  this  fortress,  which  is 
considered  by  Europe  as  the  key  to  the  Medi- 
terranean .sea,  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
duly  estimated  by  the  Spaniards  until  they 
lost  it  ;  not  even  by  the  English,  who  became 
masters  of  it  more  through  accident  than  de- 
sign. Sir  George  Rooke  had,  in  the  year 
1705,  been  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  with 
a  strong  fleet,  to  assist  Charles,  Archduke  of 
Austria  ;  but  was  .so  limited  by  instructions, 
as  to  be  unable  to  effect  any  enterprise  of  im- 
portance. Unwilling  to  return  to  England 
«'ith  a  powerful  squadron  without  having 
achieved  something,  he  called  a  council 
of  «ar,  and  it  was  determined  to  attack 
Gibraltar. 

On  the  2ist  of  July,  1704,  the  fleet  reached 
the  bay,  and  1800  men,  English  and  Dutch, 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  d'Arm- 
stadt,  were  immediately  landed  on  the  Isth- 
mus.    On  the  23rd,  the  ships  commenced  a 


enterprise: 


brisk  cannonade  on  the  new  mole,  which  in 
(l\e  or  six  hours,  drove  itie  enemy  iVom  iheir 
guns  in  ever>'  quarter,  but  more  completely 
from  the  New  Mole  head.  Captam  Whitaker, 
until  the  armed  boats,  was  ordered  to  posses^ 
Aimsplf  of  that  post  :  but  Captains  Hickaand 
Jumper,  who  lay  with  their  ships  nearest  the 
mole,  eager  to  share  in  every  part  of  the 
glorj'.  pushed  ashore  in  their  barges  before 
the  other  boats  could  come  up.  On  their 
landing,  the  Spaniards  sprung  a  mine  upon 
them,  which  blew  up  the  fortifications,  killed 
twi)  lieutenants  and  forty  men,  and  wounded 
sucty.  The  assailants,  however,  kept  pos- 
session of  the  work,  and  being  joined  by 
Captain  Whitaker.  boldly  advanced,  and  took 
a  small  bastion,  halfway  betwLxt  the  mole 
and  the  town.  The  Marquis  de  Salines, 
who  was  governor,  being  again  summoned, 
thought  proper  to  surrender,  and  the  British 
colours  for  the  first  time  waved  over  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar. 

No  sooner  were  the  Spaniards  acquainted 
with  the  loss  of  this  important  fortress,  than 
they  made  every  effort  to  regain  it.  Foiled  in 
several  attempts,  they  formed  the  e.\travagant 
and  desperate  scheme  of  surprising  the  gar- 
rison, although  a  British  admiral  was  then  be- 
fore the  town.  On  the  31st  of  October,  five 
hundred  volunteers  took  the  sacrament,  never 
to  return  till  they  had  planted  the  Spanish 
flag  on  the  battlements  of  Gibraltar.  This 
forlorn  hope  w  as  conducted  by  a  goatherd,  to 
the  south  side  of  the  rock,  near  the  Cave 
guard.  They  mounted  the  rock,  and  during 
the  first  night  lodged  themselves  imperceived 
in  St.  Michael's  ca\e.  On  the  succeeding 
night  they  scaled  Charles  the  Fifth's  wall, 
and  surprised  and  massacred  the  guard  at 
^Middle  Hill.  By  the  assistance  of  ropes  and 
ladders  they  got  up  several  hundreds  of  the 
party  appointed  to  support  them  ;  but  being 
by  this  operation  discovered,  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  grenadiers  marched  up  from  the 
town,  and  attacked  them  with  such  spirit, 
that  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  them  were 
killed,  or  forced  over  the  precipice ;  and  a 
colonel  and  thirty  officers,  with  the  remainder, 
taken  prisoners. 

Since  that  period  several  attacks  have  been 
made  on  Gibraltar,  with  no  better  success ; 
but  the  greatest  of  all  was  the  memorable  siege 
of  1781-2,  when  France  and  Spain  brought 
before  it  the  most  tremendous  force  ever  em- 
ployed in  any  modem  .siege.  General  Eliott, 
whose  name  has  been  immortalized  and  iden- 
tified with  the  event,  was  at  this  time  Governor 
of  Gibr.iltar,  with  a  garrison  of  near  6000 
men.  The  Spanish  army,  consisting  of 
14,000,  was  encamped  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  gates,  and  had  constructed  the 
most  extensive  works.  These  General  Eliott 
determined  if  possible  to  destroy  ;  and  accor- 
dingly, on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November, 
a  sortie  was  made  from  the  garri.son,  the 
enemy  .surprised,  and  their  works  set  on  fire 
and  blown  up.  All  this  was  effected  in  less 
than  two  hours,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
only,  who  being  the  first  to  mount  a  battery. 


whom  he  wounded  ;  but  being  wounded  also, 
he  could  not  bo  got  ofi"  before  the  flames  hatl 
reached  him.  The  works  thus  destroyed  had 
cost  the  Spaniards  the  enormous  sum  of  thir- 
teen millions  of  large  piastres,  equal  to  three 
millions  sterling. 

The  Spanish  monarch,  mortified  at  the  dis- 
grace brought  on  his  arms,  and  the  great  loss 
that  he  had  sustained  by  this  sortie,  pubhcly 
declared  his  determination  to  have  Gibraltar 
at  all  events,  cost  what  it  would.  It  was  now 
determined  to  make  the  grand  attack  by  sea 
and  land,  which  had  been  so  long  projected ; 
and  the  command  of  this  mighty  enterprise 
was  given  to  the  Duke  de  Crillon.  From  the 
arrival  of  this  commander,  the  most  active 
preparations  were  made  in  constructing  bat- 
teries, which,  however,  were  frequently  de- 
>troyed  by  the  garrison.  The  whole  force  of 
the  allied  crowns  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
centrated in  this  spot,  and  such  a  naval  and 
military  spectacle  i^  scarcely  to  be  equalled 
in  the  annals  of  war.  Their  naval  force  con- 
sisted of  forty-four  large  ships  of  the  line, 
three  inferior  two-deckers,  ten  battering  ships, 
five  bomb-ketches,  a  great  number  of  gun  and 
mortar  boats,  a  large  floating  battery,  many 
armed  vessels,  and  nearly  three  hundred 
boats.  The  land  batteries  were  furnished 
with  two  hundred  and  forty-si.x  pieces  of 
cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers ;  and  the 
combined  army  now  amounted  to  fortj- 
thousand. 

On  the  13th  of  September  the  grand  attack 
was  made  by  sea  ;  and  met  by  the  garrison 
by  a  brisk  fire  of  red-hot  balls.  After  a  few- 
hours,  the  admiral's  ship  was  observed  to 
smoke,  and  eight  more  of  the  ships  took  fire 
in  succession.  Several  of  the  battering  ships 
exploded  in  the  course  of  the  following  day  ; 
the  remaining  eight  ships  also  blew  up  with 
terrible  explosions.  Brigadier  Curtis,  with 
his  squadron  of  gun-boats,  e.xerted  himself 
most  gallantly  in  the  cause  of  humanitv-,  and 
saved  upwards  of  three  hundred  persons  from 
the  ships  which  were  on  fire,  who  must  other- 
wise inevitably  have  perished.  Lord  Howe 
afterwards  arrived  with  a  fleet,  and  reinforced 
the  garrison.  The  Spaniards,  after  the  failure 
of  their  grand  attack,  kept  up  a  pettj*  warfara 
until  February,  1782,  when  the  news  of  pre- 
liminaries of  a  general  peace  having  been 
signed  at  Paris,  terminated  hostilities. 


Female  Resolution. 

Dumont,  whose  '  Narrative  of  a  Thirty-four 
Years'  Slavery-  and  Travels  in  Africa,'  has 
recently  been  published,  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  female  during  the  siege  of  Gif)- 
raltar,  in  1782  :  'The  Count  d'Artois  came  to 
St.  Roch,  to  visit  the  place  and  the  works.  I 
well  remember  that  his  highness,  while  in- 
specting the  lines,  in  company  with  the  JDuke 
de  Crillon  ;  both  of  them  with  their  suite 
alighted,  and  all  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  to 


shun  the  effects  of  a  bomb  that  fell  near  a  part 

.  ,     of  the  barracks  where  a  Frenchwoman  had  a 

encoiuitered  the  Spanish  captain  of  artillery,  ^  canteen.     This  woman,  with  two  children  on 
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her  arm,  rushes  forth,  sits  with  the  utmost 
snii^ /raid  on  the  bomb  shell,  puts  out  the 
match,  and  thus  extricates  from  dani;;er  all 
that  were  around  her.  Numbers  were  wit- 
jicsses  of  this  incident  ;  and  his  highness 
granted  her  a  pension  of  three  francs  a  day, 
and  promised  to  promote  her  husband  after 
the  siege.  The  Duke  de  Crillon  imitated  the 
prince's  generosity,  and  insured  to  her  like- 
wise a  payment  of  five  francs  a  day. 


Siege  of  Haerlem. 

Haerlem,  threatened  with  being  invested  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1573,  found  the  means  of  a.s- 
certaining  the  efforts  that  other  towns,  their 
allies,  were  making  in  their  favour.  The  in- 
habitants had  by  a  precaution  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  very  common  in  the  Levant, 
trained  pigeons  to  pass  between  the  cities  of 
the  confederation.  Every  time  that  it  was 
necessary  to  convey  information,  a  letter  was 
attached  under  the  wing  of  one  of  these  birds, 
which  was  let  loose.  ]t  never  failed  to  tly 
direct  to  Haerlem.  In  this  manner  the 
citizens  and  the  troops,  to  whom  it  annoimced 
prompt  and  powerful  succours,  were  en- 
couraged to  make  a  brave  defence. 


French  Trumpeter. 

In  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  in  1794,  the 
French  got  possession  of  the  village  of  Rhin- 
thal  by  a  very  curious  }-iise  dc  guerre  of  one 
Joseph  Werck,  a  trumpeter.  This  village 
was  maintained  by  an  Austrian  party  of  si.\ 
hundred  hussars.  Two  companies  of  foot 
were  ordered  to  make  an  attack  on  it  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  The  Austrians  had  been 
apprised  of  the  intended  attack,  and  were 
<lrawn  up  ready  to  charge  on  the  assailing 
party.  On  perceiving  this,  Werck  detached 
himself  from  his  own  party,  and  contrived  by 
favour  of  the  darkness,  to  slip  into  the  midst 
of  the  enemy  ;  when  taking  his  trumpet,  he 
first  sounded  the  rally,  in  the  Austrian  manner, 
and  next  moment  the  retreat ;  the  Aus- 
trians, deceived  by  the  signal,  were  ofi'  in  an 
instant  .at  full  gallop ;  and  the  French  be- 
came masters  of  the  village  without  striking 
a  blow. 


Charles  the  Twelfth. 

When  Charles  had  not  as  yet  attained  the 
years  of  manhood,  his  youth  and  inexperience 
encouraged  the  Kings  of  Poland,  Denmark, 
and  the  Czar  of  Russia,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
federacy against  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
wresting  from  him  those  dominions  which  had 
been  ceded  to  his  father  and  grandfather. 
The  youthful  monarch  was  not  tlisconcerted 
at  the  news  of  this  powerful  league  ;  lie  seemed 
rather  to  rejoice  that  an  opportunity  would 
fie  afforded  him  of  displaying  his  hitherto 
latent  courage  and  abilities.     When  the  de- 


signs of  the  confederates  were  certainly 
known,  a  Swedish  council  was  convened,  at 
which  the  king  attended,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  silent  spectator  of  their  proceedings. 
In  the  midst,  however,  of  their  discussions  he 
rose,  and  with  a  dignified  air,  declared  that 
he  had  determined  never  to  engage  in  an  un- 
just war  :  but  having  been  drawn  into  one  by 
the  ambitious  views  of  an  enemy,  he  woidd 
never  desist  till  he  had  humbled  and  ruined 
him.  'It  is,' says  he,  'my  resolution  to  go 
and  attack  the  first  who  shall  dare  to  avow 
his  designs  ;  and  when  I  have  conquered  him, 
I  trust  the  others  will  be  intimidated.'  This 
declaration,  so  tmexpected  on  the  part  of  his 
council,  was  followed  by  a  total  change  of 
conduct  in  the  young  prince.  He  gave  up 
all  his  former  amusements,  and  renounced 
those  habits  and  indulgences  which  might 
seem  to  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  more 
important  concerns  of  his  country. 

As  soon  as  Charles  was  informed  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Livonia  by  a  Saxon  army,  he  quitted 
his  capital,  and  embarking  his  troops  .a*  Carl.s- 
croon,  sailed  for  Denmark,  and  proceeded  at 
once  to  Copenhagen.  The  vessel  had  scarcely 
touched  the  ground  when  he  leaped  into  the 
sea,  sword  in  hand,  followed  by  his  guards  and 
chief  officers  ;  and  advancing  in  the  midst  of 
a  shower  of  musket  shot,  he  asked  of  the 
general  who  stood  next  to  him,  '  What  the 
whistling  was,  which  he  heard?'  'It  is  the 
noise  of  the  bullets  fired  at  you,'  replied  his 
general.  'This  then,'  said  the  king,  'shall 
henceforth  be  the  music  in  which  I  sh.iU 
delight.' 

How  truly  he  spoke,  his  after  life  amply 
testified.  The  Danish  capital  .submitted 
almost  instantly  to  his  arms ;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  world  beheld  with  surprise,  a  youth 
of  only  eighteen  years  of  age  dictating  a 
peace  on  terms  the  most  honourable  to  him- 
self, and  di.sgraceful  to  the  confederacy  against 
him. 


Abyssinian  Bruce. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  about  to  retire  to  a  small 
patrimony  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors, 
in  order  to  embrace  a  life  of  study  and  refiec- 
tion,  nothing  more  active  appearing  within  his 
power,  when  the  celebrated  Lord  Halifax  re- 
presented to  him,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
ignoble  than  at  such  a  time  of  life,  at  the 
height  of  his  reading,  health,  and  activity,  to 
turn  as  it  were  peasant,  and  bury  himself  in 
obscurity  and  idleness  ;  that  though  war  was 
then  drawing  fast  to  an  end,  full  ashonour-able 
a  competition  remained  among  men  of  spirit, 
which  should  acquit  themselves  best  in  the 
dangerous  line  of  useful  adventure  and  dis- 
covery. 

Lord  Halifax  .adverted  then  to  the  field  which 
Africa  presented  for  discovery;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  curious  that  though  the  discovery  of  the 
source  of  the  N  ilc,  Brucc's  grand  achievement, 
was  also  a  subject  of  the  conversation,  it  was 
always  mentioned  to  Mr.  B.  with  a  kind  of 
reserve,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  only  to  be  cx- 
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pected  from  a  more  experienced  traveller. 
'Whether,'  says  Bruce,  'thi-;\vas  but  another 
way  of  cxcitins  nie  to  the  attempt  I  shall  not 
say  ;  but  my  heart  in  that  instant  did  me 
justice  to  suggest,  that  this  too  was  cither  to 
be  achieved  by  me,  or  to  remain  as  it  had 
done  for  these  last  two  thousand  years,  a 
defiance  to  all  travellers,  and  an  opprobrium 
to  seo^raphy.' 

When  Bruce  arrived  at  the  long-desired 
spot,  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  14th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1770,  'It  is  easier,'  he  says,  'to  guess, 
than  to  describe  the  situation  of  my  mind  at 
that  moment  :  standnig  on  that  spot  which 
had  baffled  the  genius,  industry,  and  inquiry 
of  ancients  and  moderns,  for  the  course  of 
near  three  thousand  years.  Kmgs  had  at- 
tempted this  di.scovery  at  the  head  of  armies  ; 
and  each  expedition  was  distinguished  from 
the  last  only  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers 
which  had  perished,  and  agreed  alone  in  the 
disappointment  which  had  uniformly  followed 
them  all.  Fame,  riches,  and  honour,  had 
been  held  out  for  a  .series  of  ages,  to  every 
individual  of  the  myriads  these  princes  com- 
manded, without  having  produced  one  man 
capable  of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  sove- 
reign, or  wiping  off  this  stain  on  the  enter- 
prise and  abilities  of  mankind  ;  or  adding  this 
desideratum  for  the  encouragement  of  geo- 
graphy. Though  a  mere  private  Briton,  I 
triumphed  here  in  my  own  mind  over  kings 
and  their  armies.' 

From  this  feeling  of  exultation,  5  momen- 
tary transition  took  place  in  Bruce's  mind  to 
a  sentiment  of  indiffeience,  which  he  thus 
naturally  and  forcibly  describes. 

'  Although  at  this  moment  in  possession  of 
what  had  for  many  years  been  the  principal 
object  of  my  ambition  and  wishes  :  indiffer- 
ence which,  from  the  usual  infirmity  of  human 
nature  follows,  for  a  time  at  least,  complete 
enjoyment,  had  taken  place  of  it.  The  marsh 
and  the  fountains,  upon  comparison  with  the 
use  of  many  of  our  rivers,  became  now  a 
trifling  object  in  my  sight  I  remembered 
that  magnificent  scene  in  my  own  native 
country,  where  the  Tweed,  Clyde  and  Annan, 
rise  in  one  hill  ;  three  rivers  I  now  thought 
not  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Nile,  preferable 
to  it  for  the  cultivation  of  those  countries 
through  which  they  flow ;  superior,  vastly 
superior,  to  it  in  the  virtues  and  qualities  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  the  beauty  of  its  flocks, 
crowding  its  pastures  in  piace,  without  fear 
of  violence  from  man  or  beast.  I  had  seen 
the  rise  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone,  and  the 
more  magnificent  sources  of  the  Soane.  I 
began  in  my  sorrow  to  treat  the  inquiry  about 
the  source  of  the  Nile,  as  a  violent  effect  of  a 
distempered  fancy. 

"\Vhat's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?"  ' 

After  all,  the  mere  achievement  of  discover- 
ing the  source  of  the  Nile  is  nothing,  com- 
pared with  the  extraordinarj'  powers  which 
Bruce  exhibited  among  the  savage  nations, 
with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  sojourn,  in  the 
course  of  his  undertaking.     On  this  subject  a 


recent  traveller  has  left  the  following  warm 
testimony,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regarded, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  personal  observa- 
tion. 

'  Acquainted,'  .says  Burckardt,  '  as  I  am 
with  the  character  of  the  Nubians,  I  cannot 
but  sincerely  admire  the  wonderful  knowledge 
of  men,  firmness  of  character,  and  prompti- 
tude of  mind,  which  furnished  Bruce  with  the 
means  of  making  his  way  through  these  sa- 
vage inhospitable  nations,  as  an  Kuropcan. 
To  travel  as  .a  native  has  its  inconveniences 
and  difficulties  ;  but  I  take  those  which  Bruce 
encountered  to  be  of  a  nature  much  more  in- 
tricate and  serious,  and  such  as  a  mind,  at  once 
courageous,  patient,  and  fertile  in  expedients, 
alone  could  have  surmounted.' 


Prince  of  Enterprise. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  just  title 
to  this  denomination,  it  was  Hok.\tio  Nel- 
son. We  mention  him  by  the  name  in  which 
he  may  be  .'■aid  to  have  '  put  on  immortality.' 
Most  truly  was  it  once  said,  in  apology  for 
directing  a  letter  simply  to  Horatio  Xcison. 

Geiloa,S\T,    THERE    IS     UUT   ONE    HoRATIO 

Nelson  in  the  world  !' 

The  whole  life  of  this  extraordinary  man 
was  one  continued  blaze  of  heroic  enterpri.se  ; 
he  was  ever  panting  after  deeds  of  surpassing 
daring.  He  was  never  at  ease,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  and  the  tempest ;  he 
seemed  to  have  no  joy  but  in  the  mightiest  of 
dangers  ;  he  made  a  sort  of  child's  play  of 
probabilities  ;  and  with  a  giant's  strength 
wrestled  with  impossibility  itself. 

From  the  dispatches  and  letters  of  Nelson 
which  are  extant,  a  perfect  text  work  for  the 
philosophy  of  enterprise  might  be  formed. 
The  many  noble  impulses,  many  aspiring  re- 
solves, in  which  they  abound — all  so  pure,  .so 
patriotic,  .so  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture— present  lessons  which  no  commentary 
could  exhaust,  nor  lapse  of  time  depre- 
ciate. 

'  Oh  !  how  I  long,'  said  he  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  while  yet  only  a  captain  in  that  navy 
which  he  was  destined  to  lead  to  .so  many  un- 
rivalled triumphs,  '  to  be  an  .Admiral,  and  in 
the  command  of  an  English  fleet  I  I  should 
soon  either  do  much,  or  be  ruined.  Mine  is 
not  a  disposition  for  tame  measures.' 

In  the  partial  engagement  to  which  Admi- 
ral Hotham  brought  the  French  fleet  in  April, 
1795,  Nelson  went  on  board  the  Admiral's 
ship  as  .soon  as  the  firing  grew  slack  in  the 
van,  and  the  Ca  Ira  and  Ceiiseur  had  struck, 
when  he  proposed  to  the  admiral  to  leave  his 
two  crippled  ships,  the  two  prizes,  and  four 
frigates,  to  themselves,  and  to  pursue  t!w 
enemy.  The  admiral,  liowever,  much  cooler 
than  his  captain,  obser\-ed,  '  We  must  be  con- 
tented ;  we  have  done  very  well.'  'Now,' 
says  Nelson  in  a  letter,  in  which  this  inter- 
view is  related,  '  had  we  t.iken  ten  sail,  .and 
allowed  the  eleventh  to  escape  when  it  had 
been  possible  to  have  got  at  her,  I  could 
never  have  called  \x.—~uell  doiie.^ 
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The  broad  principle  on  which  Nelson  acted 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  professional 
career,  and  which  all  naval  men  ou^^ht  to  keep 
ever  present  in  their  memories,  is  thus  empha- 
tically laid  down  in  another  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Count  Mocenigo  at  Corfu.  '  In  sen 
ttjfnirs  ttoihiiig is  impossible,  and  nothing  iiit- 
</robai>le.^ 

A  presentiment  of  his  future  renown  was 
always  the  predominant  passion  of  his  soul. 
'One  day  -i-r  oilier,"  said  he,  when  writing  to 
his  wife,  end  of  August,  1795.  '  1  will  have 
a  gazette  for  myself:  [  feel  that  such  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  me.  /  cannot 
if  I  am  in  the  field  of  glory  be  kept  out  of 
sight.' 

When  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw  our  fleet 
from  the  Mediterranean,  in  consequence  of  the 
expected  junction  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
squadrons,  the  feelings  of  Nelson  were  much 
irritated  at  the  idea  of  .such  a  retreat  ;  and  in 
another  letter  to  his  wife  he  thus  poured  them 
forth.  '  We  are  all  preparing  to  leave  the 
Mediterranean.  They  at  home  do  not  know 
what  this  fleet  is  capable  of  performing — any- 
thing atid  ei'crythiiig.  Much  as  I  shall  re- 
joice to  see  England,  I  lament  our  present 
order  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  so  dishonour- 
able is  it  to  the  dignity  of  England, 
7uhose  fleets  arc  equal  to  tncet  the  world 
in  arms' 

A  genius  of  the  towering  order  of  Nelson's 
was  fitted  to  prosper  only  when  left  to  itself. 
As  his  actions  were  bej'ond  these  of  ordinary' 
men,  so  were  his  notions  of  what  conld  and 
OJtght  to  be  acted.  His  mind  created  for 
itself  opportunities  of  distinction,  in  what  to 
others  were  situations  of  forlornness  and  de- 
spair. We  find  accordingly,  that  on  the  first 
occasion  in  which  he  signalized  himself  on  a 
grand  scale,  he  was,  though  in  a  subordinate 
command,  the  entire  architect  of  his  own 
glory.  A  great  opportunity  presented  itself 
to  him ;  and  at  the  hazard  of  incurring  the 
greatest  penalty  which  a  breach  of  discipline 
can  entail,  he  had  the  noble  daring  to  seize  it, 
On  the  14th  of  February,  1797,  the  signal  was 
flying  from  the  whole  fleet  to  tack  in  succes- 
sion ;  when  it  came  to  Nelson's  turn,  as  com- 
modore of  the  rear  division,  to  obey  the  order, 
he  saw  at  once  that  by  doing  so  the  whole 
advantage  of  cutting  the  enemy's  line  would 
be  lost ;  without  hesitation  therefore  he  re- 
solved to  disregard  the  signal ;  he  ordered  his 
ship  to  be  '.ivre ;  and  the  other  ships  of  his 
division  following  the  example  of  their  leader, 
eight  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  thus  cut  off, 
forced  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  four 
of  them  captured. 

The  late  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin,  author  of  the 
admirable  '  Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,'  and  the 
undoubted  inventor  of  the  mana-uvre  of  cut- 
ting the  line,  to  which  the  Hritlsh  navy  owes 
so  many  of  its  triumphs,  used  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  quoting  this  achievement  as  an 
unanswerable  exemplification  of  the  excellence 
of  his  system.  Indeed  the  mana-uvre  of 
Nelson  was  no  more  than  a  very  e.\act  solu- 
tion of  one  of  the  problems  proposed  in  Mr. 
Clerk's  Essay. 
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A  similar  thing  occurred  in  the  actiott  off 
Copenhagen,  ist  of  April,  1801.  Before  vic- 
tory had  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the 
Uritish,  and  when  to  retire  would  have  been 
discomfiture  and  disgrace.  Admiral  F.arker 
made  the  signal  (No.  39;  for  the  engagement 
lo  cease.  When  the  signal  was  reported  to 
Nelson,  then  walking  on  deck,  he  continued 
his  walk,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of 
it.  The  lieutenant  meeting  his  lordship  at 
the  next  turn,  asked  '  Whether  he  should 
repeat  it?'  Lord  Nelson  answered,  'No, 
acknowledge  it.'  On  the  officer  returning  to 
the  poop,  his  lordship  called  after  him,  '  Is 
No.  16  isignal  for  close  action,  which  had 
been  flying  from  the  beginning  still  hoisted?' 
The  lieutenant  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Lord  Nelson  said,  '  Mind  you  keep  it  so  .'' 
He  now  walked  the  deck  considerably  agi- 
tated, which  was  always  known  by  his  moving 
the  stump  of  his  right  arm.  After  a  turn  or 
two  he  said  10  Captain  Foote,  in  a  quick 
manner,  "  Do  you  know  what's  shown  on 
board  the  commander  in  chief?  No.  39  1'  On 
Captain  F.'s  asking  what  that  meant,  Nelson 
answ  ercd,  '  Why,  to  leave  oft"  action.  Leave 
off  action  !'  he  repeated,  '  No,  never  while  an 
enemy's  flag  is  flying.'  He  .-xlso  ob.served  to 
Captain  Foley,  '  You  know,  Foley,  I  have 
only  one  eye.  I  have  a  right  to  be  blind 
sometimes.'  And  then  with  an  archness  pe- 
culiar to  his  character,  putting  the  glass  to  his 
blind  eye,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  really  do  not  see 
the  signal.' 

Immediately  before  the  last  great  engage- 
ment, in  which  '  God  gave  us  victory,  but 
Nelson  died,'  he  asked  Captain  Blackwood 
'  What  he  should  consider  as  a  victory  ?' 
Captain  B.  answered,  '  That  considering  the 
handsome  way  in  which  battle  was  offered  by 
the  enemy,  their  apparent  determination  for  a 
fair  trial  of  strength,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
land,  he  thought  if  fourteen  .ships  were  cap- 
tured it  would  be  a  glorious  result.'  Nelson 
replied,  '  I  shall  not,  Blackwood,  be  satisfied 
«ith  anything  short  of  twenty.'  '  I  was  walk- 
ing with  him,'  continued  Captain  Blackwood, 
'  on  the  poop,  when  he  .said,  "  I'll  now  amuse 
the  fleet  with  a  signal ;"  and  he  asked  me  "if 
I  did  not  think  there  was  one  yet  wanting?" 
I  answered,  that  I  thought  the  whole  of  the 
fleet  seemed  verj'  clearly  to  understand  what 
they  were  about,  and  to  vie  with  each  other 
who  should  first  get  nearest  to  the  I'iciory  or 
Royal  So^'creign.  These  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  his  last  well-known  signal  was 
made,  England  expects  every  man  to  do 

HIS  DUTY  !' 


Sir  James  Yeo. 

Sir  James  Yeo,  when  a  lieutenant  on  board 
the  Loire,  in  1805,  distinguished  himself  by 
landing  and  taking  po.ssession  of  the  Spanish 
fort  of  Muros,  by  storm,  with  a  force  of  only 
fifty  men.  This  action  is  thus  described  by 
Captain  Maitland : 

'  Having  landed  under  the  small  battery  on 
the  point,  it  was  instantly  abandoned  ;  but 
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hardly  had  lie  time  to  spike  the  suns,  when 
at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  per- 
ceived a  regular  fort,  ditched,  and  with  a 
gate,  which  the  enemy  (fortunately  never  sus- 
pecting our  landing)  had  neglected  to  secure, 
open  a  fire  upon  the  ship ;  without  waiting 
for  orders,  he  pushed  forward,  and  was  op- 
posed at  the  inner  gate  by  the  governor,  with 
such  troops  as  were  in  the  town,  and  the 
crews  of  the  French  privateers.  From  the 
testimony  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  our  own 
men,  it  appears  that  Lieutenant  Yeo  was  the 
first  that  entered  the  fort ;  with  one  blow  he 
laid  the  governor  dead  at  his  feet,  and  broke 
his  own  sabre  in  two.  The  other  officers  were 
despatched  by  such  officers  and  men  of  ours 
as  were  most  advanced,  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  gate  would  permit  to  push  forward. 
The  remainder  instantly  fled  to  the  further 
end  of  the  fort,  where  from  the  ship  we  could 
perceive  many  of  them  leap  from  the  embra- 
sures upon  the  rocks,  a  height  of  above  twenty- 
five  feet.' 


Sir  Alexander  Ball. 

Lord  Nelson  first  became  acquainted  with 
Sir  .'Me.xander  Ball  at  St.  Omer  in  France,  in 
1783  They  parted  in  some  degree  prejudiced 
against  each  other.  After  a  long  interval 
they  again  met,  when  Captain  Ball  was 
attached  to  the  squadron,  which  Earl  St. 
Vincent,  in  1798,  sent  up  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean under  Sir  Horatio.  The  prejudice 
which  he  had  imbibed  at  St.  Omer  .still  re- 
mained ;  and  on  his  first  inter\Iew  with  Cap- 
tain Ball,  Nelson  observed,  '  What  do  you 
expect  by  going  with  me  ?  do  you  wish  to  get 
your  bones  broken?"  '  I  did  not,  sir,'  replied 
Captain  Ball,  '  come»into  service  to  save  my 
bones ;  I  know  you  are  going  on  a  perilous 
service,  and  I  am  therefore  happy  to  go  with 
yo'.i.'  During  the  subsequent  tempest  in  the 
gulf  of  Lyons,  the  talents  and  greatness  of 
mind  of  Captain  Ball  won  the  heart  of  Nel- 
son ;  and  from  that  time  the  utmost  intimacy 
and  mutual  regard  e.visted  between  these 
oflacers. 


Seringa  patam. 

The  capture  of  Seringapalam  was  as  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  as  it  was  glorious 
in  its  achievement.  The  strength  of  the  fort 
was  .such,  both  from  its  natural  positiim,  and 
the  stupendous  works  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, that  all  the  exertions  of  the  brave 
troops  who  made  the  attack  were  required  to 
place  it  in  our  hands. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1799,  the  English 
batteries  opened  on  the  fort ;  and  by  the  3rd 
of  May  so  much  of  the  walls  was  destroyed, 
that  General  Harris  determined  on  assaulling 
the  place  on  the  following  day.  Accordingly 
the  troops  intended  to  be  employed  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  trenches,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  4th,  that  no  extraordinary  movement 
might  lead  the  enemy  to  expect  the  assault. 


At  one  o'clock  the  troops  moved  from  the 
trenches,  crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery 
under  an  extremely  heavy  fire,  pas-.ed  the 
glacis  and  ditch,  and  ascended  the  breaches 
in  the  fausse  brnyc  and  rampart  of  the  fort ; 
surmounting  in  the  most  gallant  manner  everj- 
obstacle  which  the  difficulty  of  the  ])assage, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  presented  to 
oppose  their  progress.  Major-General  Baird 
had  divided  his  force  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  ramparts  to  the  right  and  left.  One 
division  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Sher- 
brooke  ;  the  other  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dunlop.  Both  corps  although  strongly  op- 
posed, were  completely  buccessful.  Colonel 
Dunlop  was  disabled  by  a  wound  he  recei\ed 
in  a  personal  conflict  with  one  of  Tippoo's 
sirdars,  who  assailed  him  with  his  scunitar 
about  half-way  up  the  breach,  making  a  des- 
perate cut  at  the  colonel,  which  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  pa>s,  and  return  with  a  cut 
that  laid  the  breast  of  his  antagonist  open. 
The  sirdar,  although  mortally  wounded,  made 
another  blow  at  Colonel  Dunlop,  which  struck 
him  across  the  wrist  of  the  right  hand,  and 
nearly  cut  it  through.  The  sirdar  then  reeled 
back,  .and  fell  on  the  breach,  where  he  was 
bayoneted  by  the  soldiers  as  they  passed. 
Colonel  Dunlop  still  went  on  at  the  heaa  of 
his  men,  until  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
breach,  where  he  fell  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  was  carried  oflT  to  the  rear  by  some 
soldiers. 

Resistance  continued  to  be  made  for  some 
time  from  the  palace  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  after 
all  firing  had  ceased  from  the  works ;  but 
nothing  could  withstand  the  impetuosity  of 
our  troops,  and  every  part  of  the  city  was 
soon  in  our  power. 

The  forlorn  hope  in  the  assault  was  led  by  a 
.sergeant  of  the  light  company  of  the  Bombay 
European  regiment,  who  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices on  the  occasion.  He  v.as  a  Scotchman, 
of  the  name  of  Graham.  He  ran  forward  to 
examine  the  breach  ;  and  mounting  it,  pulled 
off  his  hat,  and  with  three  cheers  called  out, 
'  Success  to  L'eutenant  Graham  !'  (alluding  to 
his  having  a  commission  if  he  survived  .  He 
then  rejoined  his  party,  and  with  them  re- 
mounted, holding  the  colours  in  his  hand. 
Upon  reaching  the  rampart  he  stuck  the 
colour-staff  in  it,  exclaiming  with  enthusiastic 
ardour,  '  I'll  show  them  the  British  flag.'  At 
this  moment  the  gallant  Graham  received  .a 
shot  through  his  head,  and  fell  on  the  ram- 
parts. 

During  this  assault,  Tippoo  hurried  along 
the  northern  rampaitsto  the  breach,  where  he 
fired  several  times  on  the  assailants  with  his 
own  hands,  and  with  considerable  success; 
and  when  .abandoned  by  his  men,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  escape,  but  rushing  onward,  re- 
ceived two  musket  balls  in  his  body  ;  his 
horse  .also  being  wounded,  sunk  under  him, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  It  is  related,  that 
an  English  <;oldier  offering  to  pull  off  the 
.sword-belt  of  the  Sultan,  which  was  very  rich, 
Tippoo,  who  still  held  his  sabre  in  his  hand, 
made  a  cut  at  him  with  all  his  remaining 
strength.     The  man  wounded  in  the  knee,  put 
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his  firelock  to  his  shoulder,  and  the  Sultan 
receiving  the  ball  in  hi.s  temple,  instantly 
expired. 


Major-General  Gillespie. 

At  the  attack  on  Kalunga  in  the  Nepaul 
war,  after  the  retreat  had  been  sounded  a 
second  time,  Major  Ludlow  took  post  in  some 
ruined  huts  immediately  under  the  wall  of  the 
fort,  and  considerable  apprehensions  were  felt 
for  him  and  his  party,  who  were  likely  to  be 
cut  off.  At  this  instant  General  Gillespie  saw 
that  it  was  requisite  to  do  something  to  .save 
this  little  band  of  heroes  ;  and  being  greatly 
ve.xed  at  the  failures  of  the  storming  party,  he 
turned  to  an  officer  .standing  by  him,  and  said, 
'Sir,  I  will  take  that  post,  or  die  before  it.' 
He  then  gave  some  orders ;  and  addressing 
himself  to'lhe  brigade-major,  said,  'Now,  sir, 
I  am  at  your  service.'  After  this  he  went  on 
most  gallantly,  waving  his  hat  and  cheering 
the  men,  until  he  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  fell  without  uttering  a  syllable. 


Mungo  Park. 

The  world  have  read  with  wonder  the  nar- 
rative of  the  extraordinary  adventures,  each 
of  them  sufficient  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart, 
which  the  lamented  Mungo  Park  encountered 
in  the  course  of  his  first  journey  into  Africa  : 
and  considering  the  well-known  modesty  and 
discretion  of  his  character,  the  reader  will  not 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  many  ad- 
ventures still  more  extraordinary  than  any 
which  he  has  related  in  his  published  nar- 
rative were,  from  a  motive  of  prudence, 
suppressed. 

We  have  been  told  by  more  than  either  two 
or  three  individuals  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  an  intimate  intercourse  with  Mr.  P.  after 
he  retired  In  Fowlshields,  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  that  they  have  heard  adventures 
recounted  to  them  by  Mr.  P.  which  were 
altogether  new  to  them,  and  exceeded  in  in- 
terest and  singularity  anything  contained  in 
his  printed  journal.  Among  the  number  was 
the  celel)rated  Walter  Scott,  who  was  natu- 
rally induced  to  ask  Mr.  P.  the  reason  of  this 
omission.  Mr.  P.  replied,  '  that  in  all  cases 
where  he  had  information  to  communicate 
which  he  thought  of  importance  to  the  public, 
he  had  stated  them  boldly,  leaving  it  to  his 
reader  to  give  such  credit  to  his  statements  as 
they  might  appear  justly  to  deserve  ;  but  that 
he  would  not  shock  their  credulity,  or  render 
his  travels  more  marvellous,  by  introducing 
circumstances  which,  however  true,  were  of  lit- 
tle or  no  moment,  as  they  related  solely  to  his 
own  personal  adventures  and  escapes.'     To  a 

Mr.  E ,  who  made  a  sinriilar  inquiry,  Mr. 

P.'s  answer  was  more  laconic,  but  equally  to 
the  purpose.  '  Sir,  they  were  too  marvellous 
to  be  believed.' 

Immediately  on  Mr.  P.'s  landing  m  Eng- 
land, he  hastened  to  London,  anxious  to  the 
last  degree  about  his  family  and  friends,  of 


whom  he  had  heard  nothing  for  two  yeafs. 
He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  before  daylight 
on  the  morning  of  Christmas  Day,  1797  ;  and 
it  being  too  early  an  hour  to  go  to  the  house 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Dickson,  he  wan- 
dered for  some  time  about  the  streets  in  that 
quarter  of  the  town  where  hii  house  was. 
Finding  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  gardens 
of  the  British  Museum  accidentally  open,  he 
went  in,  and  walked  about  there  for  some 
time.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Dickson,  who 
had  the  care  of  these  gardens,  went  there  early 
that  morning  upon  some  trifling  bu.siness. 
The  reader  may  easily  conceive  what  must 
have  been  Mr.  D.'s  emotions  on  beholding,  at 
that  extraordinary  time  and  place,  the  vision, 
as  it  must  at  first  have  appeared,  of  his  long- 
lost  friend,  the  object  of  many  anxious  re- 
flections, and  whom  he  had  numbered  among 
the  dead. 

When  Mr.  Park  afterwards  commenced 
business  as  a  medical  man  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  it  was  the  constant  observation  of 
his  friends,  that  his  mind  was  set  on  some  far 
different  pursuit.  Mr.  Walter  Scott  calling 
one  day  at  Fowlshields,  and  not  finding  him 
at  home,  walked  in  search  of  him  along  the 
banks  of  the  Yarrow,  which  is  there  a  romantic 
stream,  running  among  rocks,  and  forming 
deep  eddies  and  pools.  In  a  short  time  he 
found  Park  employed  in  plunging  large  stones 
into  the  river,  and  watching  with  anxious 
attention  the  bubbles  as  they  rose  to  the  sur- 
face. On  being  a.sked  by  his  friend  the  reason 
why  he  persevered  so  long  in  this  singular 
amusement,  'This  was  the  manner,'  answered 
Park,  ■  in  which  I  used  to  ascertain  the  depth 
of  a  river  in  Africa  before  I  ventured  to  cross 
it ;  judging  whether  the  attempt  would  be 
safe  by  the  time  which  the  bubbles  of  air  took 
to  ascend.'  It  was  not  then  known  that  Park 
had  any  thoughts  of  undertaking  a  second 
mission,  but  this  left  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Scott's 
mind  that  he  had  formed  such  an  inten- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  his  determination  again  to 
visit  Africa,  he  acknowledged  that  the  horrors 
of  hiscaptivity  in  the  Moorish  campof  Uenowm 
had  never  ceased  to  be  impressed  upon  his 
imagination.  He  used  often  to  start  from  his 
sleep  in  great  trepidation,  supposing  himself 
still  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  Ali. 

Mr.  Scott  declares  in  feeling  terms  the  man- 
ner of  his  last  parting  with  his  friend.  About 
the  time  of  his  quitting  Fowlshields,  never 
again  to  return  to  it.  Park  paid  Mr.  Scott  a 
farewell  visit,  and  slept  at  Ashesteil.  The 
next  morning  Mr.  Scott  accompanied  him 
part  of  the  way  on  his  return  to  Fowlshields, 
and  they  rode  together  over  the  wild  chain  of 
pastoral  hills  which  divide  the  Tweed  from 
tile  Yarrow.  Park  talked  much  of  his  new 
African  expedition,  and  mentioned  his  deter- 
mination of  going  straight  from  Kdinburgh 
without  returning  to  p'owlshields,  as  he  could 
not  venture  to  trust  his  own  feelings,  or  those  of 
his  family,  with  a  formal  parting,  'i'liey  were 
then  on  the  top  of  Williamhope  ridges,  a  lofty 
hill  which  overlooks  the  course  of  the  Yarrow  ; 
and  the  autumnal  mist  which  floated  heavily 
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and  slowly  down  tlie  valley  beneath  them, 
presented  to  Mr.  Scott's  imagination  a  striking 
emblem  of  the  troubled  and  uncertain  prospect 
which  Park's  undertaking  afforded.  Mr. 
Scott  pressed  on  his  friend  tlie  danger  likely 
to  result  from  his  being  accompanied  by  a 
military  force,  which  he  then  thought  the 
most  unsafe  mode  of  travellmg  in  Africa  :  tlie 
number  of  the  troops  proposed  to  be  employed 
appearing  to  be  inadequate  for  conquest,  or 
even  for  serious  defence,  yet  large  enough  to 
excite  suspicion.  Park  answered  these  objec- 
tions by  describing  the  manner  in  which 
Africa  was  sub-divided,  among  petty  sove- 
reigns, who  were  not  likely  to  form  any  regular 
combination  for  cutting  him  off,  and  whose 
boundaries  were  soon  traversed.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  long  journeys  common  in  those 
countries,  and  the  habit  of  seeing  cofles,  or 
caravans,  of  all  nations  pass  through  these 
territories,  on  paying  a  small  duty  ;  from 
which  he  inferred  that  the  march  of  a  small 
party,  such  as  that  which  was  to  be  placed 
under  his  command,  would  excite  no  serious 
apprehension.  This  interesting  conversation 
occupied  the  two  friends  till  they  had  passed 
the  hills,  and  came  to  a  road  where  it  had  been 
agreed  they  should  separate.  A  small  ditch 
sepairated  the  Muir  from  the  road  ;  and  in 
going  over  it  Park's  horse  stumbled  and  nearly 
fell.  '  I  am  afraid,  Mungo,'  said  Mr.  Scott, 
'that  is  a  bad  omen.'  To  which  he  an- 
swered, smiling,  '  Fricis.  [\.c.  omens)  follow 
those  who  look  to  them.'  With  this  prover- 
bial expression,  and  afraid  of  a  formal  adieu, 
he  rode  away,  and  was  speedily  out  of  sight. 

The  eagerness  with  which  Park  set  out  on 
this  second  expedition,  was  probably  one 
great  cause  of  its  melancholy  termination. 
Instead  of  waiting  till  the  season  of  the  rains 
was  over,  he  trusted  to  the  possibility  of  a 
march  sufficiently  rapid  to  enable  him  to  reach 
the  Niger  before  they  set  in  :  unhappily  they 
overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  journey,  and 
the  first  night  of  rain  struck  one-fourth  of  his 
party  with  sickness. 


Lsaaco,  Park's  Guide. 

Mr.  Park's  guide,  lsaaco,  as  the  party  were 
passing  one  of  the  rivers,  was  very  active  in 
pushing  the  asses  into  the  water,  and  shoving 
along  the  canoe ;  but  being  afraid  that  thej' 
would  not  be  all  got  over  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  he  attempted  to  drive  six  of  the  asses 
across  the  river  farther  down,  where  the  water 
was  shallower.  When  he  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  river,  a  crocodile  rose  close  to 
him,  and  instantly  seizing  him  by  the  left 
thigh,  pulled  him  under  water.  With  won- 
derful presence  of  mind  he  felt  the  head  of 
the  animal,  and  thrust  his  finger  into  its  eye  ; 
on  whic'n  it  quitted  its  hold,  and  lsaaco  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  farther  shore,  calling  out 
for  a  knife.  But  the  crocodile  returned,  and 
seized  him  by  the  other  thigh,  and  again 
pulled  him  under  water ;  he  had  recourse  to 
the  same  expedient,  and  thrust  his  finger  into 
its  eyes  with    such  violence,   that  it  again 


quitted  him  ;  and  when  it  ro.se,  it  (lounccd 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  water  as  if  stupid, 
and  then  swam  down  the  middle  of  the  river, 
lsaaco  proceeded  to  the  other  side,  bleeding 
very  much  :  as  soon  as  the  canoe  returned, 
Mr.  Park  went  over,  and  found  him  much 
lacerated  ;  but  through  the  surgical  assistance 
he  was  able  to  afford  him,  his  wounds  were 
gradually  healed. 


Captain  Cook. 

The  interests  of  science  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce, are  indebted  to  no  man  more  than  to  the 
illustrious  but  unfortunate  Cook.  Before  his 
time  almost  half  the  surface  of  the  globe  was  in- 
volved in  obscurity  and  confusion  ;  but  .since 
then  such  improvements  have  been  made,  all 
originating  in  his  extraordinary  exertions,  that 
geography  has  assumed  a  new  face,  and 
become  in  a  manner  a  new  science  ;  having 
attained  to  such  completeness,  as  to  leave 
only  some  less  important  parts  to  be  e.xplored 
by  future  voyagers. 

After  having  twice  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  in  which  assiduous  and  perilous  service 
httle  short  of  six  whole  years  had  been  em- 
ployed, it  was  thought  by  his  country  but 
reasonable  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  ;  and  to 
enable  him  to  do  this  in  the  most  comfortable 
manner,  his  sovereign  made  ample  and 
honourable  provision.  When,  however, 
another  expedition  was  resolved  upon,  to 
solve  the  interesting  question,  whether  there 
was  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  between  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  nation 
could  not  help  universally  turning  their  eyes 
towards  Cook,  the  only  man  in  whom  they 
could  put  their  trust  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  important  an  undertaking.  So  perfectly 
did  the  Government  feel  that  they  were  with- 
out any  claim  on  his  services,  that  they  would 
make  no  direct  solicitation  to  Captain  Cook 
on  the  subject ;  but  they  took  care  to  put  him 
in  no  doubt,  that  if  he  chose  to  volunteer  his 
services,  they  would  be  most  gladly  accepted. 
They  consulted  him  on  everything  relating  to 
the  equipment  of  the  expedition,  and  at  last 
requested  him  to  name  the  person  whom  he 
judged  most  fit  to  conduct  it.  In  order  to 
settle  this  point.  Captain  Cook,  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  were  invited  to 
the  house  of  Lord  Sandwich  to  dinner.  The 
conversation  at  their  meeting  naturally 
branched  into  more  things  than  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proper  officer  for  conducting  the 
expedition.  Lord  Sandwich  enlarged  on  its 
nature  and  dignity,  its  consequences  to  iKivi- 
gation  and  science,  and  the  completeness  it 
would  give  to  the  whole  system  of  discoveries. 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser  and  Mr.  Stephens  did  not 
fail  to  contribute  their  part  to  swell  the  tide 
of  feeling.  The  enthusiasm  of  Captain  Cook 
became  at  length  so  much  roused  by  the  re- 
presentations he  heard  of  the  importance  and 
glory  of  the  undertaking,  that  starting  up,  he 
exclaimed,  '  I  will  conduct  it  myself!'  This 
was  just  what  the  parties  present  had  desired; 
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his  oft'er  was  instantly  laid  before  the  king, 
and  Captain  Cook  appointed  officer  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

General  Wolfe. 

'  No  tombstone  need  his  worth  proclaim, 
Quebec  for  ever  shall  record  his  fame  : 
Quebec  for  ever,  shall  with  wonder  tell, 
How  great  beneath  her  walls,  her  conq'ror 

fell.'  Ano.v. 

The  fame  which  General  Wolfe  acquired  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg,  the  surrender  of  which 
was  principally  owing  to  his  bravery  and 
skill,  pointed  him  out  to  Mr.  Pitt  as  the  most 
proper  to  command  the  army  destined  to 
attack  Quebec,  although  he  was  no:  more 
than  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

Quebec  was  the  capital  of  the  French  domi- 
nions in  North  America  :  it  was  well  fortified, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  country  hostile  to  the 
English,  and  defended  by  an  army  of  2o,oco 
men,  regulars  ajid  militia,  besides  a  consider- 
able number  of  Indian.s.  The  troops  destined 
or  this  expedition  consisted  of  ten  bat- 
talions, making  together  about  7000  m^.i. 
Such  was  the  army  destined  to  oppose  three 
times  their  own  number,  defended  by  fortifi- 
cations in  a  country  altogether  unknown,  and 
in  a  season  of  the  year  very  unfavourable  io-- 
militarj"  operations.  But  this  little  army  was 
always  sanguine  of  success,  for  it  was  ci>m- 
manded  by  General  Wolfe,  who  had  attached 
the  troops  so  much  to  his  person,  and  inspired 
them  with  such  resolution  and  steadiness,  :n 
the  execution  of  their  duty,  that  nothing 
seemed  too  difficult  to  accomplish. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1759,  the  grand 
attack  on  Quebec  was  made.  General  Wolfe 
landed  his  army  on  the  northern  .shore  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence.  The  difficulty  of  ascend- 
ing the  hill  was  so  great,  that  the  soldiers 
not  being  able  to  go  two  abreast,  were  obliged 
to  pull  themselves  up  by  the  stumps  and  boughs 
of  trees  that  covered  the  declivity.  The 
French  commenced  the  battle  v.ith  a  brisk  fire 
of  musketry.  Wolfe  ordered  his  men  to  re- 
serve  their  fire  until  they  were  within  forty 
yards  of  the  enemy.  They  then  attacked  with 
great  fury,  and  the  French  gave  way.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  battle,  General  Wolfe 
was  wounded  in  the  wrist  by  a  musket  ball  ; 
he  wrapt  his  handkerchief  round  it,  and  con- 
tined  to  give  his  orders  with  his  usual  calm- 
ness and  perspicuity.  Towards  the-  end  of 
the  engagement,  he  received  another  wound 
in  the  breast,  which  obliged  him  to  retire 
behind  the  rear  rank.  Here  he  laid  himself  on 
the  ground  ;  soon  after  a  shout  was  heard,  and 
one  of  the  officers  near  him  e.xclaimed,  '  See 
how  they  run  !'  The  dying  hero  asked  with 
some  emotion.  'Who  run?'  'The  enemy,' 
replied  the  officer,  '  they  give  way  every- 
where.' The  general  then  said,  '  Pray  do  one 
of  you  run  to  Colonel  Burton,  and  tell  him 
to  march  Webb"s  regiment  with  all  .speed 
down  to  Charles  river,  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  fugitives  from  the  bridge.  Now,  C'>od 
be  praised,  I  shall  die  happy.'  He  then 
turned  on  his  side,  and  immediately  expired. 


It  is  a  circumstance  not  generally  known, 
but  believed  by  the  army  which  .served  under 
General  Wolfe,  that  his  death  wound  was  not 
received  by  the  common  chance  of  war,  but 
given  by  a  deserter  from  his  own  regiment. 
The  cause  of  this  treacherous  act  is  said  to 
have  been  as  follows  :  The  general  perceived 
one  of  the  sergeants  of  his  regiment  strike  a 
man  under  arms,  (an  act  against  which  he  had 
given  particular  orders,)  and  knowing  the  man 
to  be  a  good  soldier,  reprimanded  the  aggres- 
.sor  with  much  warmth,  and  threatened  to 
reduce  him  to  the  ranks.  This  so  far  incensed 
the  sergeant,  that  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  deserting  to  the  enemy,  where  he  premedi- 
tated the  meansof  destroy  ingthegeneral,  which 
he  effected,  by  being  placed  in  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
right  of  the  British  line,  where  Wolfe  com- 
manded in  person,  and  where  he  was  marked 
out  by  the  miscreant,  who  was  provided  with 
a  rifle  piece,  and  unfortunately  effiscted  his 
diabolical  purpose. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the 
deserters  were  all  removed  to  Crown  Point  ; 
which  being  afterwards  suddenly  invested  and 
taken  by  the  British  army,  the  whole  of  the 
garrison  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors, 
w  hen  the  sergeant  was  hanged  for  desertion  ; 
but  before  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  he 
confessed  the  facts  above  recited. 


The'Ne  Plus  Ultra.' 

The  following  extraordinary'  advertisement 
has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  the  Ame- 
rican journals,  one  of  which  adds,  that  the 
advertiser  is  not  only  a  respectable,  but  a 
smif  man.  He  is  said  to  have  already  got 
twenty  volunteers  for  his  expedition. 

'  Light  developes  light,  ad  injitiitunt. 

'  St.  Louis  (Missouri  Territory), 
' North  America,  April  \o,  A.D.  1818. 

'To  all  the  world. — I  declare  the  earth  to 
be  hollow  and  habitable  within  ;  containing  a 
number  of  concentric  spheres  one  within  the 
other,  and  that  their  poles  are  open  twelve  or 
sixteen  degrees.  1  pledge  myself  in  support 
of  this  truth,  and  am  ready  to  explore  the 
concave,  if  the  world  will  support  and  aid  me 
in  the  undertaking. 

'John  Cleves  Svmmes, 
0/Ohio,  late  Captain  0/ Infantry.'' 

'  I  ask  one  hundred  brave  companions,  well 
equipped,  to  start  from  Siberia,  in  autumn, 
with  reindeer  and  sledges  on  the  ice  of  the 
frozen  sea.  I  engage  we  find  a  w.-irm 
country,  and  rich  land,  stocked  with  thrifty 
vegetables  and  animals,  if  not  men,  on  reach- 
ing about  sixty-nine  miles  northward  of  lati- 
tude fifty-two  degrees.  We  will  return  in 
the  succeeding  spring. 

'J.  C.  S.' 

ly/ien  ilicyilo  return,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
add  in  some  future  edition  of  our  work  an 
account  of  their  marvellous  enterprise. 
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A  trifling  Exception. 

In  1643,  St.  Preuil,  the  governor  of  Amiens, 
who  depended  much  on  a  stratagem  that  he 
had  conceived  for  seizing  upon  Arras,  was 
anxious  to  engage  a  soldier  named  Courcelles 
to  execute  it.  '  I  have  made  choice  of  Vo>'>' 
said  he  to  him  one  day,  '  as  the  most  prudent 
soldier  that  I  know,  for  a  blow  that  will  make 
your  fortune.  The  business  is  to  surprise 
Arras,  and  hear  how  I  ha\e  planned  it.  V ou 
shall  disguise  yourself  as  a  peasant,  and  go 
and  sell  fruit  in  the  place.  After  you  have 
done  this  some  time,  you  must  quarrel  with 
some  person,  and  kill  him  with  a  poniard. 
You  must  suffer  yourself  to  be  taken  ;  you 
will  be  tried  on  the  spot,  and  be  condemned 
to  be  hanged.  Vou  know  the  custom  of  Arras 
is,  to  have  their  executions  out  of  the  city. 
It  is  on  this  circumstance  that  my  design 
depends.  I  will  place  an  ambuscade  near  the 
gate,  by  which  you  shall  be  brought  out  My 
people  will  render  themselves  master  of  those 
who  shall  come  out  who  belong  to  the  spec- 
tacle. I  will  march  in  the  instant  to  their 
assistance,  and  make  myself  master  of  the 
place ;  which  as  .soon  as  I  am,  1  shall  rescue 
you.  This  is  my  project :  what  do  you  say 
to  it  ?"  '  It  is  fine,' replied  Courcelles;  'but 
the  thing  deserves  some  consideration.'  'It 
does,'  said  St.  Preuil  ;  '  think  of  it,  and  to- 
morrow let  me  have  your  resolution  '  The 
next  day  Courcelles  waited  on  his  comman- 
der. 'Well,  my  brave  fellow,'  said  St.  Preuil, 
'what  do  you  think  of  my  project  now?' 
'Sir,'  replied  Courcelles,  "it  is  admirable; 
only  I  should  like  that  you  would  give  me 
the  command  of  the  ambuscade,  and  take 
yourself  the  basket  of  fruit.' 


Bonaparte. 

The  first  campaigns  of  the  French  after  the 
revolution,  were  remarkable  for  that  sudden 
excitement  which  precipitated  towards  the 
frontiers  of  France  a  million  of  new  and  un- 
disciplined men,  to  oppose  by  their  courage 
and  enthusiasm,  the  confederated  force  of  the 
finest  troops  of  which  Europe  could  boa^t 
The  campaign  of  Italy  presented  Europe  with 
a  .spectacle  still  more  astonishing  ;  in  this  one 
campaign,  which  was  nothing  hut  one  con- 
tinued series  of  battles,  three  armies  were 
successively  destroyed  ;  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  colours  were  taken  ;  forty 
thousand  Austrians  laid  down  arms :  the 
whole  of  Italy  was  conquer^jd  ;  and  all  these 
prodigicswereachievedby  no  more  than  thirty 
thousand  French,  under  a  young  general  of 
twenty-eight  years  of  ,aze  ! 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  French  army 
moved,  far  exceeded  what  Cjesar  reports  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  his  Commentaries.  The 
Roman  legions  marched  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  miles  a  day  ;  the  French  marched  thirty, 
and  fought  every  day. 

It  was  a  common  saying  with  the  troops, 
'  The  general  has  discovered  a  new  method 


of  making  war  ;  he  makes  more  use  of  our 
legs  than  of  our  bayonets." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  ex- 
treme fatigue  which  the  soldiers  underwent 
was  a  subject  of  observation,  Bonaparte  ob- 
served, '  If  I  force  them  to  march,  it  is  to 
spare  their  blood.' 

At  the  memorable  passage  of  the  Bridge  of 
Lodi,  it  wa.s  not  less  the  celerity  and  promp- 
titude of  movement  than  invincible  heroism, 
that  carried  the  day.  The  fire  of  the  enemy, 
who  defended  the  passage  with  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  terrible ;  the  head  of  the 
charging  column  of  the  French  appeared  to 
give  way.  '  A  moment  of  hesitation,'  says 
Bonaparte  in  his  othcial  dispatch  on  the  occa- 
sion, "would  have  lost  all.'  'Generals  Ber- 
thier,  Massena,  Cervoni,  D'AUemagne  ;  the 
chief  of  brigade,  Lanne,  and  the  chief  of  bat- 
talion, Dupat,  dashed  forward  at  its  head, 
and  determined  the  fate  of  the  day,  still 
wavering  in  the  balance.'  Bonaparte  does 
not  include  his  own  name  in  the  list  of  this 
heroic  band,  though  well  known  to  have  been 
oneof  the  foremost  in  the  charge  ;  the  modesty 
which  dictated  this  concealment,  even  his 
revilers  must  admire.  '  This  redoubtable 
column,'  he  continues,  '  overturned  all  op- 
posed to  it ;  Beaulieu's  order  of  battle  was 
broken  ;  astonishment,  flight,  and  death,  were 
spread  on  all  sides.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  enemy's  army  was  scattered  in  confusion.' 

'Although,'  he  continues,  'since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  we  have  had 
some  very  warm  affairs,  and  although  the 
army  has  often  been  under  the  necessity  of 
acting  with  great  audacity,  nothing  has  oc- 
nurre(]  which  can  be  compared  to  the  terrible 
passage  of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi. 

'  Our  ioss  has  Iva  svinll;  and  this  we  owe 
to  the  promptitude  of  the  execution,  and  to 
the  sudden  effect  which  the  charge  of  this 
intrepid  column  produced  on  the  enemy.' 


A  Veteran  Highlander. 

In  the  battle  before  Quebec,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  reduction  of  that  town,  when  the 
command  of  the  army  had,  by  the  death  of 
General  Wolfe,  devolved  on  General  Towns- 
hend,  he  observed  an  old  highlander  in  front 
of  the  army,  laying  about  with  the  most  sur- 
prising strength  and  agility,  bearing  down  all 
opposition,  till  almost  spent  with  fatigue,  he 
retired  behind  a  breastwork  of  dead  bodies. 
After  resting  a  short  time,  he  stripped  off  his 
coat  which  encumbered  him,  and  again  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  new  vigour.  The 
general,  full  of  admiration  at  his  intrepid  be- 
haviour, ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  him 
after  the  engagement ;  and  having  bestowed 
on  him  the  encomiums  which  his  gallant 
conduct  merited,  he  asked  him  how  he  could 
leave  his  native  country,  and  follow  the  for* 
tune  of  war  at  such  an  advanced  age  !  He 
replied,  that  his  hatred  to  the  French  for 
their  perfidious  conduct  on  many  occasions, 
had  made    him  leave  his  family  at  seventy 
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years  of  age,  as  a  volunteer,  in  order  to  be 
revenged  on  them  before  his  death  ;  and  he 
hoped  on  that  day  he  had  not  disgraced  him- 
self, his  king,  or  his  country.  General  Towns- 
hend  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  brave  fellow,  that  he  brought  him 
home  with  him,  and  presented  him  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  immediately  gave  him  a  lieu- 
tenant's   commission,    with    the    liberty    of 


serving  in  any  corps  he  might  choose,  or  to 
retire  to  his  family  and  friends,  with  full  pay 
during  his  life. 

The  name  of  this  gallant  highlander  was 
Malcolm  Macpherson,  of  Phones,  in  Bade- 
noch.  His  broadsword,  with  which  he  so 
nobly  revenged  himself  on  his  country's  foes, 
had  descended  from  father  to  son  as  a  parti- 
cular legacy,  for  upwards  of  three  hundred 
years. 


*9* 


ANECDOTES   OF  GEORGE   THE   THIRD   AND 
HIS   FAMILY. 


' Wished  liberty 

Ne  er  lovelier  looks  than  under  suoh  a  crovrn. 

«  •  ♦  •  • 

He  knew  that  those  who  would  with  love  command, 
Must  with  a  tender,  yet  a  steadfast,  hand 
Sustain  the  reins.'— JONSON. 


House  of  Brunswick. 

The  House  of  Brunswick  possesses  such  well- 
founded  claims  to  antiquity  and  importance, 
that  it  has  engaged  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  the  attention  of  genealogists  and 
historians.  The  celebrated  Leibnitz,  who 
p.issed  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  at  the 
Court  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover,  became  the 
architect  of  a  monument  which  his  family  were 
ambitious  of  raising  to  the  glory  of  their  name 
His  labours  were  published  in  several  volurnes, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  Ecard's  '  Ongines 
Guelficse,'  in  five  volumes,  folio.  Muratori 
has  illustrated  the  Italian  branch  in  his 
'  AntichitaEstense  ;'  and  our  learned  historian. 
Gibbon,  has  drawn  from  the.se  sources  '  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,'  published  in  his  posthumous 
works,  but  which  unhappily  he  did  not  live  to 
finish. 

'An  English  subject,'  says  Gibbon,  'may  be 
prompted  by  a  just  and  liberal  curiosity  to  in- 
vestigate the  origin  and  history  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  ;  which,  after  an  alliance  with 
the  daughters  of  our  kings,  has  been  called  by 
the  voice  of  a  free  people  to  the  legal  inheri- 
tance of  the  crown.  From  George  the  First, 
and  his  father,  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  we 
ascend  in  a  clear  and  regular  series  to  the 
first  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  who 
received  his  investiture  from  Frederic  the 
Second,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
centur\-.  If  these  ample  possessions  had  been 
the  gift  of  the  emperor  to  some  adventurous 
.soldier,  to  some  faithful  client,  we  might  be 
content  with  the  antiquity  and  lustre  of  a 
noble  race,  which  had  been  enrolled  nearly 
six  hundred  years  among  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many. But  our  ideas  are  raised,  and  our 
prospect  is  opened,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
first  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  rather  degraded 
than  adorned  by  his  new  title,  since  it  imposed 
the  duties  of  feudal  ser\ice  on  the  free  and 
patrimonial  estate,  which  alone  had  been 
saved  in  the  .shipwreck  of  the  more  splendid 
fortunes  of  his  house.    His  ancestors  had  been 


invested  with  the  powerful  Duchies  of  Bavaria 
and  Saxony,  which  extended  far  beyond  their 
limits  in  modern  geography  ;  from  the  Baltic 
sea,  to  the  confines  of  Rome,  they  were 
obeyed,  or  respected,  or  feared  ;  and  in  the 
quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibellines,  the 
former  appellation  was  derived  from  the  name 
of  their  progenitors  in  the  female  line.  But 
the  genuine  masculine  descent  of  the  Princes 
of  Brunswick,  must  be  explored  beyond  the 
Alps  ;  thi;  venerable  tree  which  has  since  over- 
shawdowed  Germany  and  Britain,  was  planted 
in  the  Italian  soil.  —As  far  as  our  sight  can 
reach,  we  discern  the  first  founders  of  the  race 
in  the  Marquesses  of  Este,  of  Liguria,  and 
perhaps  of  Tuscany.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  primitive  stem  was  divided  into  two 
branches  ;  the  elder  emigrated  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Elbe  ;  the  younger  more 
humbly  adhered  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  the 
Kings  of  Great  Britain,  are  the  descendants  of 
the  first  ;  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena, 
were  the  offsprings  of  the  second.' 


William  Duke  of  Brunswick  of  Lunenburg, 
fourth  son  of  Ernest,  called  the  Confessor,  on 
account  of  his  having  introduced  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  into  his  dominions,  had 
fifteen  children,  seven  of  whom  were  sons,  and 
were  rendered  more  remarkable  in  history  by 
their  amity,  than  they  could  well  have  been 
by  an  extended  and  splendid  lineage.  The.se 
princes,  whose  names  were  Ernest,  Christian, 
Augustus,  Frederick,  Magnus,  George,  and 
John,  being  resolved,  on  the  death  of  their 
father,  in  1593,  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their 
house,  made  an  agreement  among  themselves 
not  to  divide  their  paternal  inheritance.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  determined  that  only  one  of 
the  number  should  marrj^ :  and  that  the  elder 
brother  should  have  the  sole  regency  over  the 
Lunenburg  estates,  and  be  succeeded  by  the 
eldest  survivor.  They  kept  to  this  brotherly 
compact  with  great  exactness ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance appeared   so    extraordinary,   th:U 
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when  the  Grand  Signior,  Achmet  the  First, 
was  made  acquainted  with  it,  he  expressed 
great  surprise,  and  said,  '  it  is  worth  a  man's 
while  to  undertake  a  journey,  on  purpose  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  such  wonderful  unanimity.' 
The  seven  brothers,  according  to  the  agree- 
ment drew  lots  who  should  raarrj-  ;  and  the 
fortunate  chance  fell  upon  George,  the  sixth 
brother,  who  in  consequence  formed  an  union 
with  Anne  Leonora,  daughter  of  Louis  Land- 
grave, of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  by  whom  he  had 
five  children.  George  thus  secured  the  govern- 
ment to  his  family  ;  but  he  died  in  1642,  with- 
out enjoying  the  regency  himself. 


The  Duchess  of  Blackenburg,  who  was  great- 
great-grandmother  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
had  the  singular  happiness  to  reckon  among 
her  posterity  sL.\l>'-two  princes  and  princesses, 
fifty -three  of  whom  she  saw  at  one  time 
alive.  Among  these  sixtj--two,  there  were 
three  emperors,  two  empresses,  f.vo  kings, 
and  two  queens :  a  circumstance  rare  in  a 
sovereign  house,  and  not  equalled  in  the 
annals  of  histor>-. 


British  Descent. 

The  connexion  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
with  the  royal  family  of  England,  and  the 
Act  of  Settlement  by  which  the  succession 
was  settled,  are  circumstances  well  known  to 
everj'  reader  ;  but  few  are  consctous  that  the 
King  of  England  is  heir  in  direct  succession 
(the  Catholic  line  of  course  excluded)  to  the 
British,  Cambro- British,  English,  and  Scot- 
tish Kings.  Mr.  Vorke,  in  his  '  Royal 
Tribes,'  has  given  the  pedigree,  and  from  his 
curious  work  we  extract  the  following  account 
of  the  British  descent  of  George  lU.  : — 

1.  Cadwaldr,  last  King  of  the  Britons. 

2.  Idwal  IwTch,  his  son. 

3.  Rhodri  Molwnog,  son  of  Idwal. 

4.  C\Tian  TyndjEthwy,  son  of  Rhodri. 

5.  Esyllt,    daughter  and  heiress  of  C}-nan, 

married  to  Merfyn  Frj-ch. 

6.  Rhodri  Mawr.  their  son. 

7.  Anarawd,  son  of  Rhodri. 

8.  Idwal  Foel,  son  of.-Vnarawd. 

9.  Meurig,  son  of  Idwal. 

10.  lago,  son  of  Meurig. 

11.  Cynan,  son  of  lago. 

12.  Gruffydd,  son  of  CjTian. 

13.  Owain  Gu>Tiedd,  son  of  Gruffydd. 

14.  lorwerth,  Owain's  son. 

15.  Sleweij-n,  son  of  lorwerth. 

16.  Dafydd,  son  of  Slewelyn. 

All tluabsr-e  uvr^  Princes  of  V.'njcs. 

17.  Giiladys      Dhu.     sister    and     heiress    of 

Dalfydd,  married  to  Ralph  Mortimer. 

18.  Roger,  their  son. 

19.  Edmund  Mortimer,  son  of  Roger. 

20.  Roger,    son    of  Edmund,    first    Earl   of 

Marche. 

21.  Edmund,  son  of  Roger,  married  Philippa. 

daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel,   Duke 
uf  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III. 


22.  Roger,  their  son. 

23.  Anne,    daughter   and   heiress  of  Roger, 

married  to  Richard  of  Conisburg,  Earl 
of  Cambridge. 

24.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  their  son. 

25.  Edward  IV..  eldest  son  of  Richard 

26.  Elizabeth,  Edward's  eldest  sister,  married 

to  Henr>-  VII. 

27.  Margaret,  their  eldest  daughter,  married 

to  James  IV.  of  Scotland. 
1%.  James  V.  of  Scotland,  their  son. 

29.  Mar>-  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  James. 

30.  James  I.  of  England,   son  of  Mary,  by 

Lord  Damley. 

31.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James,  married  to 

Frederic,  Elector  of  Palatine. 

32.  Sophia,  their  daughter,  married  to  Err.:-: 

-Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover. 

33.  George  i.,  their  son. 

34.  George  II.,  his  son. 

35.  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George 

II.,  and  father  of 
George  III.,  his  late  Majestj'. 


Infancy  of  George  the  Third. 

The  king  was  a  seven  months'  child,  and 
from  that  circumstance  so  weakly  at  the 
period  of  his  birth,  that  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  rear  hini.  It  was  in  consequence  thought 
advisable  to  waive  the  strict  etiquette  hitherto 
maintained,  of  having  for  the  royal  infant,  a 
nobly  descended  nurse,  in  favour  of  one  in  the 
middle  ran.^cs  of  life,  the  fine  healthy  fresh- 
coloured  wife  of  the  head  gardener  of  one  of 
the  palaces.  This  person,  besides  the  first  re- 
commendation of  an  excellent  constitution, 
and  much  maternal  experience,  was  charac- 
terized by  qualities  of  a  higher  order^great 
quickness  of  feeling,  much  goodness  of  heart, 
and  a  disposition  at  once  candid  and  disin- 
terested. She  undertook  the  anxious  charge 
with  cheerfulness;  but  when  it  was  made 
known  to  her,  that  according  to  the  court 
etiquette,  the  royal  infant  could  not  be  allowed 
to  sleep  with  her  ;  from  an  etiquette  so  cold, 
r.nd,  in  the  present  case,  so  likely  in  her 
opinion  to  prove  prejudicial,  she  instantly  re- 
volted, and  in  terms  both  warm  and  blunt, 
expressed  herself,  '  Not  sleep  with  me  !  then 
you  may  nurse  the  boy  yourselves.' 

To  no  reasoning,  or  compromise  that  was 
offered,  would  she  listen  ;  but  continued  reso- 
lutely to  refuse  to  take  charge  of  the  royal 
infant,  if  bound  to  obseri-e  a  ceremony  which 
no  argument  could  make  her  think  otherwise 
than  alike  unnatural  and  unhealthy.  The  con- 
scientious and  disinterested  condu;t  of  the 
nurT«  was  reported  in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
-^  justly  appreciated,  that  this  poir.t  of  coiut 
ceremony  was  yielded  to  her  ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
nation  owed  the  blessing  of  l>e;ng  governed 
:or  so  long  a  period  by  one  who  united  in  him- 
.se'.f  all  the  \-irtues  which  grace  the  monarch 
and  the  man. 

The  affection  of  the  prince  for  his  nurse, 
naturally  '  grew  with  his  growth,  and  strer'gth- 
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ened  with  his  stfcngth.'  As  she  was  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  hheral  manner  which  the  sub- 
sequent nurses  of  the  royal  inlaius  have  been, 
her  circumstances  were  often  necessitous. 
Tlie  prince  had  been  removed  from  her  care, 
and  had  but  a  very  nigjjardly  allowance  for  the 
heir-app.irent  of  the  I'ritish  empire,  but  he 
never  hesitated  to  relieve  her  when  in  his 
power ;  and  when  this  was  not  the  case,  his 
affectionate  sympathy  soothed  her  mind.  He 
has  actually  been  known  to  mingle  his  tears 
with  hers  ;  a  sympathy  which  speaks  volumes 
in  love  and  admiration  of  the  heart  that 
felt  it. 

The  good  nurse  did  not  live  to  taste  the 
more  extended  generosity  of  the  prince,  when 
his  accession  to  the  throne' placed  it  in  his 
power  to  bestow  it ;  but  her  daughter  was  made 
laundress  to  his  majesty,  a  sinecure  place  of 
good  emolument. 


HLs  First  Tutor. 

The  first  tutor  of  George  III.  was  Dr. 
Francis  Ayscough,  who  married  the  sister  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  and  died  Dean  of  Bristol.  In 
a  letter  from  that  worthy  divine  to  the  learned 
and  pious  Dr.  Doddridge,  of  Northampton. 
dated  February  i6,  1744,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage  :  '  I  thank  God,  I 
have  one  great  encouragement  to  quicken  me 
in  my  duty,  which  is  the  good  disposition  of 
the  children  entrusted  to  me  ;  as  an  instance 
of  it,  I  must  tell  you  that  Prince  George  (to 
his  honour,  and  my  shame'  had  learnt  several 
pages  in  your  little  book  of  verses,  without 
any  directions  from  me.' 

On  the  publication  of  Dr.  Leland's  admir- 
able '  View  of  Deistical  Writers,'  the  prince, 
though  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  purchased 
a  number  of  copies  to  the  amount  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  merely  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion ;  an  instance  of  early  judgment,  discrimi- 
nation, and  liberality,  very  rarely  equalled. 


Dramatic  Recreations. 

The  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
have  generally  been  partial  to  theatrical  enter- 
tainments. George  II.  frequently  visited  the 
theatres,  notwithstanding  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  prevented  his 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  drama  as  much 
as  he  must  otherwise  have  done.  He  was  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  when  the  Culloden  de- 
spatches were  presented  to  him  from  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  his  darling  son.  The  instant 
his  Majesty  opened  them,  and  collected  the 
substance  of  their  contents,  he  started  up,  while 
the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  and  in  some 
glorious  ejaculation  thanked  his  God,  and 
announced  the  victory.  Garrick  immediately 
caught  the  transporting  sound.  The  orches- 
tra, by  his  orders,  struck  up  '  God  save  great 
George  our  King,'  and  the  whole  audience  in 
rapturous  enthusiasm  joined  the  chorus. 

Prince  Frederick  of  Wales  possessed  a 
similar  taste  to  his  father,  and  was  very  fond 
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of  instructing  his  children  at  a  very  early  age, 
to  repeat  moral  speeches  out  of  plays ;  and 
with  this  view  he  desired  Mis.  Devem.sh, 
whose  first  husband  was  Mr.  Rowe,  the  poet, 
to  have  a  correct  edition  of  Rowe's  »,orks 
printed,  which  that  lady  accordingly  did. 
The  press  was  corrected,  and  the  dedication 
written  by  J\Ir.  Newton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Bristol. 

While  his  family  were  still  very  young,  the 
prince  had  plays  at  Leicester  House,  in  which 
the  children  of  his  royal  highness  sustained 
the  principal  characters.  These  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Quin  ;  and  it 
was  in  reference  to  the  lUbtructions  he  then 
gave  Prince  George,  that  on  hearing  of  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  he  delivered  his  first 
.speech  from  the  throne,  he  exclaimed  with 
pride  and  exultation,  '  Ah  1  I  taught  the  boy 
to  speak.'. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1749,  the  children 
of  his  royal  highness,  wiin  the  aid  of  .some  of 
the  juvenile  branchesofthenobility,  performed 
the  tragedy  of  Cnto  before  their  royal  parents, 
and  a  numerous  audience  of  distinguished 
personages.  The  following  were  the  dramatis 
persona:  on  this  interesting  occasion  : — 

Fortius Prince  George 

Juba Prince  Edward 

Cato Master  Nugent 

Sempronius    .     .     .  Master  Evelyn 

Lucius Master  Montagu 

Decius Lord  Milsington 

Syphax      ....  Lord  North's  son 

^larcus       ....  Master  Madden 

Marcia       ....  Princess  Augusta 

Lucia Princess  Elizabeth. 

Previous  to  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  Prince 
George,  then  eleven  years  of  age,  came  for- 
ward, and  delivered,  in  a  most  graceful  and 
impressive  manner,  the  following  prologue  : — 

'  To  speak  with  freedom,  dignity,  and  ease, 
To  learn  those  arts  which  may  hereafter 

please. 
Wise  authors  say— let  youth  in  earlier  age. 
Rehearse  the  poet's  labours  on  the  stage. 
Nay,  more  !  a  nobler  end  i-i  still  behind — 
The  poet's  labours  elevate  the  mind  ; 
Teach  our  young  hearts  with  gen'rous  fire 

to  burn, 
And  feel  the  virtuous  sentiments  we  learn. 
T'  attain  these  glorious  ends  wliat  pl.ay  so 

fit. 
As  that  where  all  the  powers  of  human  wit 
Combine  to  dignify  great  Cato's  name, 
To  deck  his  tomb,  and  consecrate  his  fame? 
Where  liberty,  O  name  for  ever  dear  ! 
Breathes  forth  in  every  line,  and  bids  us 

fear 
Nor  pains,  nor  death,  to  guard  our  sacred 

laws. 
But  bravely  perish  in  our  countr>''s  cause. 
Patriots  indeed  1  Nor  why  that  honest  name 
Through  evei-y  time  and  station   still   the 

same, 
Should  this  superior  to  my  years  be  thought. 
Know,    'tis  the   first    great    lesson    I    was 

taught. 
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What,  though  a  boy  !  it  may  with  pride  be 

said, 
A  boy  in  Eastland  born — in  England  bred  ; 
Where   freedoni  well  becomes  the  earliest 

state. 
For  there  the  love  of  liberty's  innate. 
Yet   more  ;    before  my   eyes   those  heroes 

stand, 
Whom  the  great  William  brought  tif  bless 

this  land, 
To  guard,   v.ilh  pious  caro,  that  gen'rous 

plan 
Of   power   well    bounded,   which  he    first 

began. 
But   while   my  great    forcrather.s    fire    my 

mind, 
The  friends,  the  joy,  the  glory  of  mankind. 
Can  I  forget  that  there  is  one  more  dear  ! 
But  he  is  present,  and  I  must  forbear.' 
After  the  tragedy  had  been  performed  in  a 
manner  highly   creditable   to   the   royal  and 
other  juvenile  amateurs,    and  much    to    the 
honour  of  those  who  had  conducted  their  edu- 
cation,    the     Princess    Augusta,    afterwards 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  and  mother  of  her  late 
majesty  ;    and    Prince    Edward,    afterwards 
Duke  of  York,  delivered  an  epilogue,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy : — 

Prinxess  Al'Gusta. 
The  prologue's  filled  with  such  fine  phrases, 
George  will  alone  have  all  the  praises  ; 
Unless  we  can  (to  get  in  vogue) 
Contrive  to  speak  an  epilogue. 

Prince  Ed\v..\kd. 
Jjeorge  has,  'tis  true,  vouchsaf 'd  to  mention 
His  future  gracious  intention 
In  such  heroic  strains,  that  no  man 
Will  e'er  deny  his  soul  is  Koinaii. 
But  what  have  you  or  I  to  say  to 
The  pompous  sentiments  of  Cato  ? 
George  is  to  have  imperial  sway  ; 
Our  task  is  only  to  obey  ; 
And  trust  me  1  "11  not  thwart  his  will. 
But  be  his  faithful  Juba  still— 
'I'hough,  sister,  now  the  play  is  o\er, 
1  wish  you'd  get  a  better  lover. 

Princess  Acgl'sta. 
Why, — not  to  underrate  your  merit, — 
Others  would  court  with  different  .spirit, 
And  I  perhaps  might  like  another 
A  little  better  than  a  brother. 
Could  I  have  one  of  Eiiglniui's  breeding, 
But  'tis  a  point  they're  all  agreed  in, 
'J'hat  I  must  wed  aforeigner, 
And  cross  the  seas, — the  Lord  knows  where,— 
Yet  let  me  go  where'er  I  will, 
England  shall  have  my  wishes  still. 

Prince  Edv.-.\rd. 
In  England  born,  my  inclination, 
Like  your.s,  is  wedded  to  the  nation  ; 
And  future  times  1  hope  will  see 
Me  general,  in  reality. — 
Indeed,  I  wish  to  serve  this  land. 
It  is  my  father's  strict  command  ; 
And  none  he  ever  gave  will  be 
More  cheerfully  oljeycd  by  me. 


Learning  German. 

When  the  prince  was  not  ten  j-ears  old, 
George  the  Second,  just  as  he  was  about  lo 
set  out  for  Hanover,  sent  Baron  Steinberg  to 
examine  the  children  of  Frederic  Prince  of 
Wales  in  their  learning.  The  baron  dis- 
charged his  office  very  punctually,  by  taking 
them  all  in  due  course  ;  and  at  the  conclusion 
said  to  Prince  George,  that  he  would  tell  the 
king  what  a  great  proficiency  his  highness 
had  made  in  Latin,  but  that  he  wished  that 
he  would  be  a  little  more  perfect  in  his 
German  grammar,  as  it  would  be  of  signal 
use  to  him.  '  German  grammar !  German 
grammar  !'  retorted  the  prince  ;  '  why  any 
dull  child  can  learn  that  1'  This  reply  is  said 
to  have  given  great  offence  to  the  old 
monarch. 


Prince  George  at  Seventeen. 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  com- 
mimicated  to  a  friend  the  following  character 
of  the  young  prince  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
The  passage  is  in  '  Doddington's  Diary.' 
She  said,  that  '  he  was  shy  and  backward  ; 
not  a  wild  dissipated  boy,  but  good-natured 
and  cheerful,  with  a  serious  cast  upon  the 
v.hule ;  that  those  about  him  knew  him  no 
more  than  if  they  had  never  .seen  him.  That 
he  was  not  quick  ;  but  with  those  he  was 
acquainted  with,  applicable  and  intelligent. 
His  education  had  g'ven  her  much  pain.  His 
book-learning  she  was  no  judge  of,  though 
supposed  It  small  or  useless ;  but  she  hoped 
he  might  have  been  instructed  in  the  general 
understanding  of  things.'  He  was  brought 
up  in  great  privacy,  as  far  as  regarded  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  young  nobility  ;  and  the 
prejudices  which  George  IL  entertained 
against  the  Princess  Dowager,  effectually  ex- 
cluded his  grandson  from  the  splendours  and 
allurements  of  a  court.' 


Political  Education. 

In  1752,  a  strong  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Newcastle  party  to  change  the  tutors  of  the 
young  prince.  Lord  Harcourt  waited  on  the 
king,  and  complained  strongly  of  the  danger- 
ous notions,  and  arbitrary'  principles,  that 
were  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  prince  by 
Stone,  Cresset,  and  Scott,  whose  dismissal 
they  declared  essential  to  the  prince's  better 
education.  An  anonymous  letter  was  written 
to  Dr.  Newton,  then  a  popular  preacher  at 
St.  George's,  wliich  set  forth  the  dangerous 
way  ill  which  the  prince's  education  was  left  ; 
and  after  touching  on  the  doctor's  popularity, 
concluded  by  putting  it  to  him  as  a  duty  to 
notice  it  in  the  pulpit.  Another  anonymous 
letter  was  sent  to  General  Hawley,  which, 
when  it  was  opened,  contained  nothing  to 
him,  but  was  a  sort  of  a  representation  or 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  from  the  Whig 
nobility.  It  was  entitled,  'A  Memorial  of 
several  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  first 
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Rank  :iiid  Fortune'     From  this  memorial  we 
extract  the  following  passages  : — 

'  That  it  bcmg  notorious,  that  books  incul- 
cating the  worst  maxims  of  government,  and 
defending  the  most  avowed  tyrannies,  have 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  cannot  but  affect  the  memorialists 
with  the  most  melancholy  apprehensions, 
when  they  find  that  the  men  who  had  the 
honesty  and  the  resolution  to  complain  of 
such  astonishing  methods  of  instruction,  are 
driven  away  from  court  ;  and  the  men  who 
have  dared  to  teach  such  docrines,  are  con- 
tinued in  trust  and  favour.  That  the  security 
of  this  government  being  built  on  Whig 
principles,  and  alone  supported  by  Whig 
zeal ;  that  the  establishment  of  the  present 
royal  family  being  settled  in  the  timely  over- 
throw of  Queen  Anne's  last  ministry ;  it 
cannot  but  alarm  all  true  Whigs  to  hear  of 
schoolmasters  of  very  contrary  principles 
being  thought  of  for  preceptors  ;  and  to  see 
none  but  the  friends  and  pupils  of  the  late 
Lord  Ijolingbroke  entrusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  a  prince,  whose  family  that  very  lord 
endeavoured  by  his  measures  to  exclude,  and 
by  l;is  writings  to  e.xpel,  from  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms  ' 

*  *  *  * 

'  That  whoever  advised  the  refusal  of  an 
audience  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was 
so  justly  alarmed  at  the  wrong  methods  which 
he  saw  taken  in  the  education  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  is  an  enemy  to  this  country,  and 
can  only  mean  at  least  to  govern  by  a  faction, 
which  intends  to  overthrow  the  government 
and  restore  the  exiled  and  arbitrary  House 
of  Stuart.  That  to  have  a  Scotsman,  of  a 
most  disaffected  family,  and  allied  in  the 
nearest  manner  to  the  Pretender's  first 
ministers,'  consulted  in  the  education  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  entrusted  with  the 
most  important  secrets  of  Government,  must 
tend  to  alarm  and  disgust  the  friends  of  the 
present  royal  family,  and  to  encourage  the 
hopes  and  attempts  of  the  Jacobites.  Lastly, 
the  memorialists  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
the  three  or  four  low,  dark,  suspected 
persons,  are  the  only  men  whose  station  is 
fixed  and  permanent ;  but  that  all  the  great 
offices  and  officers  are  so  constantly  varied 
and  shuffled  about,  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
country,  that  the  best  perccns  apprehend 
there  is  a  settled  de.sign  in  those  low  and 
suspected  people  to  infuse  such  jealousies, 
caprices,  and  fickleness,  into  the  two  minis- 
ters whose  confidence  they  engross,  as  may 
render  this  Government  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible, and  facilitate  the  revolution  which 
the  memorialists  think  they  have  but  too 
much  reason  to  fear  is  meditating.  God 
preserve  the  King.' 

George  the  Second  would  have  paid  no  at- 
tention to  these  anonymous  accusations 
against  the  tutors  of  the  prince,  had  they  not 
been  seconded  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  his  brother,  Harry  Pelham,  who  had 
long  possessed  an  ascendancy  o%er  the  mind 
of  the  sovereign.  The  king  became  alarmed, 
but  instead  of  taking  the   course  which  the 


accusers  expected,  and  turning  the  persons 
out  of  their  employment,  he  ordered  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  story. 
The  commissioners  discharged  their  trust 
with  fidelity,  and  the  only  shadow  of  proof 
that  appeared  to  warrant  the  complaint,  was 
the  fact  that  the  young  prince,  on  seeing 
Echard's  '  History  of  the  Revolution'  in  the 
hand  of  a  domestic,  requested  the  loan  of  it, 
which  of  course  was  granted. 


Eaii  of  Bute. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  trace  the 
most  important  events  to  causes  the  most 
trivial,  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the 
first  success  of  Lord  Bute,  and,  consequently, 
all  the  good  or  evil  which  his  great  power 
occasioned,  was  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
an  apothecary,  in  Lime-street,  keeping  a  car- 
riage. His  lordship  was  living  in  a  verj' 
domestic  and  retired  manner  at  Richmond ; 
attending  only  to  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  not  even  allowing  himself  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  carriage.  Mr.  J\L,  an  apothe- 
cary, whose  country  house  was  near  that  of 
Lord  Bute,  kept  a  chariot,  and  one  day 
invited  his  lordship  to  take  a  place  in  it  to  go 
to  Moulsey  Hurst,  where  there  was  to  be  a 
great  cricket  match,  under  the  auspices  of 
Frederic  Princeof  Wales,  fatherof  George  HL 
The  offer  was  accepted,  ana  they  had  not 
been  long  on  the  ground  when  it  began  to 
rain.  To  amuse  the  prince  during  this  cessa- 
tion of  the  cricket,  a  rubber  of  whist  was  pro- 
posed ;  but  only  three  persons  could  be  found 
of  sufficient  rank  to  entitle  them  to  the 
honour  ;  at  last  some  one  recollected  that  he 
had  seen  a  nobleman  in  Mr.  M.'s  chariot. 
Lord  Bute  was  accordingly  invited  to  be  of 
the  party,  where  he  so  pleased  the  prince  (who 
had  never  seen  him  before),  that  he  invited 
him  to  Kew,  an  invitation  which  the  Scotch 
lord  did  not  hesitate  in  accepting.  From  that 
time  Lord  Bute  became  a  great  favourite  of 
the  prince  ;  and  in  1737  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  his  bedchamber. 


Project  of  Marriage. 

George  the  Second,  some  years  before  his 
death,  projected  an  union  between  the  prince, 
and  a  niece  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  pro- 
position was  so  gratifying  to  Frederic  that  he 
embraced  it  with  eagerness,  and  urged  the 
accomplishment  of  it  by  repeated  applications 
to  the  king  and  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales  ;  but  she  objected  to  the  marriage 
because  she  considered  her  son  too  young, 
and  she  had  a  sti  1  more  rooted  dislike  to  it  on 
account  of  the  libertine  principles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  court  and  family  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  From  the  timid  disposition  of  the 
young  prince,  and  the  known  dread  he  had 
of  his  grandfather,  the  princess  became  appre- 
hensive lest  his  resolution  should  yield  to 
authority  or  persuasion.  Happily  for  the 
prince  and  for  the  nation  these  maternal  fears 
were  soon  removed  ;  for  the  young  prince  ex- 
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pressed  himself  with  such  modest  firmness  on 
tie  subject  that  the  old  king,  after  trj'ing 
tvcry  art,  even  to  the  ofier  of  a  splendid  esta- 
ftlishment,  in  order  lo  induce  compliance, 
gave  up  the  point,  with  the  remark,  '  that  the 
boy  was  good  for  nothing,  and  only  fit  to  read 
the  Bible  to  his  mother.' 


Allen,  Earl  Bathurst. 

This  nobleman  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
the  prince  in  1757,  and  continued  on  the  list 
of  pi  ivy  councillors  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne;  but  on  account  of  his  great  age,  being 
then  upwards  of  seventy,  he  chose  to  enjoy 
otiiDH  cunt  dignitate.  Lord  Bathurst's  in- 
tegrity gained  him  the  esteem  even  of  his 
opponents ;  and  his  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him  more 
intimately.  He  added  to  his  public  virtues 
all  the  good  breeding,  politeness,  and  elegance 
of  social  intercourse.  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe, 
Addison,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Congreve, 
in  short,  all  the  men  of  genius  of  his  time, 
cultivated  his  friendship,  and  were  proud  of 
his  correspondence. 

Pope,  in  his  Epistle  to  him  on  the  '  Use  of 
Riches,'  thus  addresses  him  :- 
'  The  sense  to  value  riches,  with  the  art 
T'  enjoy  them,  and  the  virtue  to  impart  ; 
To  balance  fortune  by  a  just  expense. 
Join  with  economy  magnificence  : 
With  splendour  charity,  with  plenty  health  ; 
O   teach  us,    Bathurst,   yet  unspoiled    by 

wealth, 
That  secret  rare  between  the  extremes  to 

move, 
Of  mad   good   nature,   and  of  mean  self 

love  !' 
Sterne,  in  his  Letters  to  Eliza,  also  speaks 
of  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'  This  nobleman,'  says  he,  '  is  an  old  friend 
of  mine  ;  he  was  ahvays  the  protector  of  men 
of  wit  and  genius,  and  has  had  those  of  the 
last  century  always  at  his  table.  The  manner 
in  which  his  notice  began  of  me  was  singular 
as  it  was  polite.  He  came  up  to  me  one  day 
as  I  was  at  the  Princess  of  Wales'  court  : — "  I 
want  to  know  you,  Mr.  Sterne,  but  it  is  fit 
you  should  know  also  who  it  is  that  wishes 
this  pleasure.  You  have  heard  continued  he) 
of  an  old  Lord  Bathurst,  of  whom  your  Popes 
and  Swifts  have  sung  and  spoken  so  much. 
I  have  lived  my  life  with  geniuses  of  that  cast, 
but  have  survived  them  ;  and  despau-ing  of 
ever  finding  their  equals,  it  is  some  years 
.since  I  have  closed  my  accounts  and  .shut  up 
my  books,  with  thoughts  of  never  opening 
them  again  ;  but  you  have  kindled  a  desire  in 
me  of  opening  them  once  more  before  I  die, 
which  I  now  do — so  come  home  and  dine 
with  me."  This  nobleman,  I  say,  is  a  pro- 
digy ;  for,  at  eighty-five,  he  has  all  the  wit 
and  promptness  of  a  man  of  thirty  :  a  dispo- 
sition to  please  and  be  pleased,  and  a  power 
to  please  others  beyond  whatever  I  knew  ; 
added  to  which  he  is  a  man  of  learning, 
courtesy,  and  feeling.' 

His  lordship  preserved  his  natural  cheerful- 


ness and  vivacity  to  the  very  last.  To  within 
a  month  of  his  death,  whicli  happened  on  the 
i6th  of  September,  1775,  at  tlie  age  of  ninety- 
one,  he  constantly  rode  out  on  horseback  two 
hours  before  dinner,  and  constantly  drank  his 
bottle  of  claret  or  madeira  after  dinner.  He 
used  to  repeat  often,  with  a  smile,  that  Dr. 
Cheyne  had  assured  him,  fifty  years  before. 
that  he  would  not  live  seven  years  longer 
unless  he  abridged  himself  of  his  wine.  About 
two  years  before  his  death  he  invited  .several 
of  his  friends  to  spend  a  few  cheerful  days 
with  him  at  his  seat  .at  Cirencester  ;  and  being 
one  evening  very  loth  to  part  with  them,  his 
son,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  Bathurst, 
objected  to  their  sitting  up  any  longer,  adding, 
that  health  and  long  life  were  best  secured  by 
regularity.  He  suffered  him  to  retire  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  cheerful  father  said, 
'  Come,  my  good  friends,  since  the  old  gentle- 
man is  gone  to  bed,  I  think  we  may  venture  to 
crack  another  bottle. 


Coming  of  Age. 

The  City  of  London  presented  on  this  occa- 
sion an  addre.ss  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
which  they  warmly  congratulated  her  on  '  the 
happiness  of  seeing  her  illustrious  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  endowed  with  every  noble  quality 
which  maternal  fondness  could  hope,  or  a  free 
people  wish,  in  the  heir-apparent  lothe  crown.' 
Her  royal  highness  replied  that,  as  her 
'  utmost  ambition  had  ever  been  to  see  her 
son  answer  the  expectations  of  his  country,  if 
she  had  succeeded  in  that,  all  her  wishes  were 
completed.' 

Accession 

The  accession  to  the  throne  opened  to 
George  HL  at  a  moment  of  great  public  pros- 
perity, when  the  honour  and  credit  of  the 
nation  stood  singularly  high ;  and  when  there 
were,  happily,  no  divisions  at  home  to  ob- 
struct those  measures  which  had  carried 
terror  to  our  enemies  abroad.  The  British 
army  had  been  successful  everywhere  ;  and, 
in  the  buoyant  spirits  in  which  the  nation 
were,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  singularly  happy 
omen  of  the  future,  that  the  day  of  his  ma- 
jesty's accession  happened  to  be  the  same  with 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  circumstance  of  his  majesty  bein< 
British  born,  was  another  glorious  felicity,  on 
which  both  the  king  himself,  and  the  people 
at  large,  dwelt  with  exulting  satisfaction. 
'  Born  and  educated,'  said  his  majesty,  in  his 
first  speech  from  the  throne,  '  in  this  country, 
I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton.'  '  It  is  our 
peculiar  happiness,"  said  the  City  of  London 
in  their  address  of  congratulation,  '  that  your 
majesty's  heart  is  truly  English  ;  and  that  you 
have  discovered  in  your  earliest  years,  the 
warmest  attention  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  these  kingdoms  ;  laws  so  excellently 
framed,  that  as  they  give  liberty  to  the  people, 
they  give  power  to  the  prince  ;   and   are  a 
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mutual  support  of  the  prerogatives  of    the 
crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject.' 

The  promptness  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
the  presentation  of  their  congratulatory  ad- 
dress, is  not  undeserving  of  notice.  George  II. 
died  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  and  they  pre- 
sented their  address  on  the  28th.  The  king, 
in  his  answer,  did  not  omit  to  advert  to  the 
circumstance.  '  I  have  great  satisfaction,' 
said  his  majesty,  'in  the  early  marks  you 
have  given  me  of  your  zeal  and  affection  for 
nie  and  for  my  government ;  and  I  return  you 
my  hearty  thanks.'  Two  of  the  aldermen 
H  ho  attended  wuh  the  address,  were  the  first 
persons  on  whom  his  majesty  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  these  were  Thomas 
Kawlinson,  Esq..  and  Fr.ancis  Gosling,  Esq. 

Although  the  death  of  George  1 1,  had  taken 
place  ver>-  unexpectedly,  and  the  young 
.sovereign  could  not  avoid  feeling  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  his  .situation, 
he  soon  became  pre-eminent  in  the  public 
estimation,  for  the  manly  ease  which  he  de- 
ported himself  in  the  e.xerci.se  of  his  high 
functions.  'The  young  king,'  says  Horace 
Walpole,  among  his  Letters  to  Mr.  Monta- 
gue, ■  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  amiable. 
There  is  great  grace  to  temper  much  dignity, 
and  extreme  good-nature,  which  break  out 
upon  all  occasions.'  *  *  »  '  For  the  king  him- 
self, he  seems  all  good-nature,  and  wishing  to 
.satisfy  everybody  :  all  his  speeches  are  oblig- 
ing. I  saw  him  again  yesterday,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  the  levee-room  had  lost  so 
entirely  the  air  of  the  lion's  den.  This  sove- 
reign don't  stand  in  one  spot,  with  his  eyes 
lixed  royally  on  the  ground,  and  dropping  bits 
of  German  news  ;  he  walks  about,  and  speaks 
to  ever>'body.  I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the 
throne,  where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits 
with  dignity,  and  reads  his  answers  well  ' 

The  ease  and  confidence  with  which  the 
yoimg  prince  entered  on  his  regal  duties, 
seems  to  have  been,  in  no  small  degree,  in- 
duced by  the  perfect  conviction  which  he  felt 
of  the  goodness  of  his  intentions.  'He  de- 
pended,' as  he  said  emphatically  to  the  privy 
council,  '  on  the  support  and  assistance  of 
ez'ci-y  holiest  man  ;'  a  noble  declaration,  with 
more  of  true  English  feeling  in  it,  than  any 
other  expression  he  could  possibly  have  used. 


Pulpit  Flattery. 


One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by  the  young 
monarch,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
was  to  issue  an  order,  prohibiting  any  of  the 
clergy  who  should  be  called  to  preach  before 
him,  from  paying  him  any  compliment  in  their 
discourses.  His  majesty  was  led  to  this  from 
the  fulsome  adulation  which  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  thought 
proper  to  deliver  in  the  chapel  royal ;  and  for 
which,  instead  of  thanks,  he  received  from  his 
royal  auditor  a  pointed  reprimand,  his  majesty 
observing,  '  that  ho  came  to  the  chapel  to 
hear  the  praises  of  God,  and  not  his  own,' 
This  circumstance  operated  wonderfully  on 
the  reverend  orator,  as  from  that  moment  he 
became  a  flaming  patriot.     The  doctor  took 


part  wMth  Wilkes  ;  was  made  liveryman  of  the 
Joiners'  Company ;  and  lavished  large  sum.<; 
upon  Mrs.  Macauley,  the  republican  historian, 
in  whose  honour  he  caused  a  m.irble  statue  to 
be  erected  in  his  church  at  Walbiook  ;  though 
before  he  died,  he  caused  it  to  be  removed, 
not  indeed  so  much  from  a  sense  of  the  im« 
propriety  of  the  thing,  as  out  of  resentment  tc 
the  lady,  who  had  displeased  him  by  her 
marriage. 


Independence  of  the  Judg-e.s. 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  1761,  his  majesty  in 
person  propo.scd  to  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judicial 
authority,  by  rendering  the  judges  immove- 
able, except  for  misconduct.  '  1  look  upon 
the  independence  and  uprightness  of  the 
judges  of  the  land,'  said  his  majesty,  '  a< 
essential  to  the  impartial  administration  ol 
justice  ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  my  loving  subjects  ;  and 
as  most  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown.' 
His  majesty's  early  attention  to  an  object  so 
interesting  to  his  people,  as  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  was  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  ;  a 
bill  was  accordingly  brought  in  to  that  effect, 
and  passed.  Of  the  importance  of  this  mea- 
sure, that  great  lawyer.  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  bears  the  following  testimony  :  '  By 
the  noble  improvements  of  the  law,  in  the 
statute  of  1st  Geo.  III.  c.  23,  enacted  at  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  king  himself 
from  the  throne,  the  judges  are  continued  in 
their  offices  during  their  good  behaviour,  not- 
withstanding any  demise  of  the  crown  (which 
was  formerly  held  immediately  to  vacate  their 
seats),  and  their  full  salaries  are  absolutely 
secured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  commissions  ;  his  majesty  having  been 
pleased  to  declare,  "  that  he  looked  upon  the 
independence  and  uprightness  of  the  judges, 
as  essential  to  the  impartial  .administration  of 
justice  ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects  ;  and  as 
most  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crov.'n."  ' 


Marriage. 

The  king  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the 
throne  before  he  began  to  look  for  a  consort, 
to  share  his  honours  and  his  happiness.  His 
mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who.se  aversion 
to  the  Prussian  family  has  been  noticed,  sent 
Colonel  Graeme  to  Mecklenburg,  to  ascertain 
some  particulars  respecting  the  daughters  of 
that  house.  The  report  was  favourable  with 
regard  to  the  whole  family  :  and  all  Europe 
was  then  ringing  with  the  praises  of  one  of  the 
young  princesses,  Sophia  Charlotte,  on  ac- 
count of  a  letter  she  had  written  to  Frederick 
the  Great  on  the  following  occasion. 

During  the  seven  years'  war,  the  territories 
of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  .Strelitz  had  been 
much  injured  by  the  depredations  of  the  cori- 
tending  parties  :  nor  were  the  Prussians  by 
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any  means  remarkable  for  their  moderation. 
On  one  farm  alone  these  lavagers  levied  a  con- 
tribution of  fourthousand  crowns,  besides  what 
they  took  as  plunder  and  forage.  Yet  all  this 
was  moderation,  when  compared  with  what  the 
poor  villagers  endured,  whose  entire  stock  r\f 
provisions  was  taken  away  ;  their  furniture 
converted  into  fuel,  or  wantonly  destroyed  ; 
and  themselves,  with  their  children,  left  to 
peri.sh  in  the  depth  of  winter.  As  long  as  the 
means  afforded,  charity  was  liberally  distri- 
buted among  the  suffering  poor  ;  but  at  length 
the  visitation  became  so  general,  that  all  the 
exertions  of  benevolence  were  inadequate  to 
relieve  even  a  small  portion  of  the  misery  that 
abounded. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  until  the  close 
of  the  year  1760  ;  when  on  a  victory  gained  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  over  Marshal  Daun,  the 
young  princess  took  the  resolution  to  write  an 
e.\postulatory  letter  tohim,  which  was  remark- 
able for  the  patriotism  and  talents  it  displayed. 
The  following  is  a  translation  : 

"M.W   IT    I  LEASE   YOUR    MAJESTY, — I   am 

at  a  loss  whether  I  shall  congratulate  or  con- 
dole with  you,  on  your  late  victory  ;  since  the 
same  success  which  has  covered  you  with 
laurels,  has  overspread  the  country  of  Meck- 
lenburg with  desolation.  I  know,  sire,  that 
it  seems  unbecoming  in  my  sex,  in  this  age  of 
vicious  refinement,  to  feel  for  one's  country,  to 
lament  the  horrors  of  war,  or  wish  for  the  re- 
turn of  peace.  I  know  you  may  think  it  more 
properly  my  province  to  study  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing, or  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  subjects  of  a 
more  domestic  nature ;  but  however  unbe- 
coming it  may  be  in  me,  I  cannot  resist 
the  desire  of  interceding  for  this  unhappy 
people. 

"  It  was  but  a  very  few  years  ago  that  this 
territory  wore  the  most  pleasing  appearance. 
The  country  was  cultivated,  the  peasants 
looked  cheerful,  and  the  towns  abounded  with 
riches  and  festivity.  What  an  alteration  at 
present  from  such  a  charming  scene  !  I  am 
not  expert  at  description,  nor  can  my  fancy 
add  any  horror  to  the  picture  ;  but  sure,  even 
conquerors  themselves  would  weep  at  the 
hideous  prospect  now  before  me.  The  whole 
countrj',  ray  dear  country,  lies  one  frightful 
waste,  presenting  only  objects  to  excite  terror, 
pity  and  despair.  The  business  of  the  hus- 
bandman and  the  shepherd  are  quite  discon- 
tinued ;  the  husbandman  and  shepherd  are 
become  soldiers  themselves,  and  help  to  ravage 
the  soil  they  formerly  occupied.  The  towns 
are  inhabited  by  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren ;  perhaps  here  and  there  a  warrior,  by 
wounds  or  loss  of  limbs  rendered  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, left  at  his  door  ;  his  little  children  hang 
round  him,  a.sk  the  history  of  every  wound, 
and  grow  themselves  soldiers,  before  they  find 
strength  for  the  field.  But  this  were  nothing, 
did  we  not  feel  the  alternate  insolence  of  either 
army,  as  it  happens  to  advance  or  retreat.  It 
IS  impossible  to  express  the  confusion  even 
those  who  call  themselves  our  friends  create. 
Kven  those  from  whom  we  might  expect  re- 
dress, oppress  us  with  new  calamities.  From 
your  justice  it  is  therefore  that  we  hope  relief; 


to  you  even  children  and  women  may  complain, 
whose  humanity  stoops  to  the  meanest  peti- 
tion, and  whose  power  is  capable  of  repressing 
the  greatest  injustice. 

"  I  am,  Sire,"  &c. 

What  effect  this  letter  had  on  Frederick,  is 
not  certain  ;  but  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  his  general,  De  Zieten,  .soon  after,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  successful,  fur  he  says, 
'  I  am  determined  that  henceforth  all  violent 
expedients,  all  exactions,  all  arbi tr.ary  supplies, 
shall  cease.  I  shall  require  the  whole  army  to 
pay  due  respect  to  the  laws  of  discipline,  and 
shall  cause  every  transgression  of  those  laws 
to  be  severely  punished.' 
.  It  is  said,  that  when  the  letter  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Mecklenburg  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  King  of  England,  he  at  once,  with- 
out making  any  observations  upon  the  personal 
attractions  of  the  writer,  concluded  that  he 
had  found  the  object  calculated  to  promote  his 
felicity.  'This,'  said  he  to  Lord  Harcourt, 
'  is  the  lady  whom  I  shall  secure  for  my  con- 
sort. If  the  disposition  of  the  princess  but 
equals  her  refined  sense.  I  shall  be  the  hap- 
piest man,  as  I  hope,  with  my  people's  con- 
currence, to  be  the  happiest  monarch,  in 
Europe.' 

The  king  was  not  long  in  carrying  his  deter- 
mination into  effect  ;  for  in  a  council  held  on 
Wednesday,  July  8.  1761,  he  declared,  that 
after  the  fullest  information  and  mature  deli- 
beration, he  was  come  to  a  resolution  to  de- 
mand in  marriage  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  '  a  princess  distin- 
guished by  every  eminent  virtue  and  amiable 
endowment,  whose  illustrious  line  had  con- 
stantly .shown  the  firmest  zeal  for  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  a  particular  attachment  to 
his  family.' 

The  Earl  of  Harcourt  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  demand  of  her  .serene 
highness,  accompanied  by  the  Duchesses  of 
Ancastar  and  Hamilton,  and  the  Countess  of 
Effingham,  to  take  care  of  her  person  ;  whilst 
the  command  of  a  gallant  fleet  to  convey  her 
over  to  the  English  shore,  was  entrusted  to 
Lord  Anson. 


The  Household. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  majesty's  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  he  suspected  that  impo- 
sitions were  practised  in  his  household  ;  he 
therefore  caused  strict  inquiries  to  be  made  in 
every  department,  and  by  this  means,  it  is 
said,  occasioned  a  saving  of  no  less  than 
^100,000  per  annum.  On  examining  into  an 
immoderate  charge  for  fruit,  his  majesty  asked 
how  the  produce  of  the  royal  garden  was  dis- 
posed of  y  It  was  answered,  that  the  fruit  wa- 
not  yet  come  to  maturity ;  and  that  \vhen  it 
was,  it  had  been  usual  to  distribute  it  in  pre- 
sents. '  Let  me  not  see  any  more  then  at  my 
table,'  said  the  king,  'till  my  own  gardens 
will  produce  it  in  perfection  ;  and  then  let  rne 
have  the  privilege  which  every  gentleman  in 
the  kingdom  enjoys,  of  partaking  of  my  own, 
instead  of  buying  from  others.' 
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Departure  of  the  Princess  from 
Germany. 

The  town  of  Old  Strelitz  was  desirous  of 
expressing  its  regard  to  its  native  princess,  on 
her  espousals  to  his  majesty,  and  its  wishes 
for  a  happy  voyage  to  England  at  her  setting 
out  from  the  bounds  of  its  territories.  On  the 
7th  of  August,  1761,  there  was  erected  in  a 
plain,  a  triumphal  arch,  thirty-two  feet  in 
height,  with  two  pillars  in  front,  and  close  to 
it  was  a  platform  of  five  hundred  paces  extent, 
on  which  were  drawn  up  the  three  companies 
of  the  town  militia,  under  arms,  with  their 
colours  flying.  On  each  side  of  the  triumphal 
arch  were  two  green  bowers,  .and  a  tent,  with 
a  variety  of  refreshments  for  the  spectators,  of 
whom  there  was  a  great  multitude  from  the 
adjacent  towns  and  callages,  .so  that  they 
covered  all  the  higher  grounds  near  the 
triumphal  arch. 

The  arch  was  decorated  with  natural  foliage 
and  festoons,  and  over  it  were  two  terrestrial 
"lobes,  in  geographical  divisions  :  in  the  first, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  and  in  the  other, 
America,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  were 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  In  Europe 
was  the  Elbe,  with  the  Havel  running  into  it  ; 
and  at  the  source  of  the  latter,  Mirow,  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  roy.al  bride  ;  in  Asia,  the 
River  Ganges,  with  its  many  mouths,  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  province  of  Pondi- 
cherry ;  in  Africa,  the  Senegal  and  its  issue. 
Fort  Lewis ;  in  America,  the  River  St.  Lau- 
rence, with  Quebec,  likewise  the  Mississippi  : 
in  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  Marie- 
galante,  Guadaloupe,  and  Dominica :  all 
marked  in  capital  letters,  as  ha\'ing  been  re- 
duced by  the  British  fleet.  The  two  globes 
were  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Mecklenburg  united.  On  the 
back  part  of  the  triumphal  arch  were  repre- 
sented Autumn  and  Spring,  in  their  attributes 
of  ripe  fruit  and  flowers,  with  an  inscription  to 
the  following  effect : 
Pomona  soon  succeeds  to  Flora, 
And  the  bridal  chamber  supersedes  the  grave. 

This  inscription  alluded  to  the  demise  of 
the  duchess's  mother,  who  died  soon  after 
General  Grseme  concluded  the  preliminaries 
of  the  marriage,  and  consequently  did  not  live 
to  witness  that  event. 

On  each  side  within  the  triumphal  arch 
stood  si.t  respectable  townsmen's  daughters, 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  in 
white  jackets  and  petticoats,  with  light  blue 
ribbons,  and  their  hair  dressed  with  natural 
flowers.  Each  had  in  her  hand  a  wreath  of 
myrtle,  something  larger  than  a  crown  ;  thus 
waiting  the  princess's  coming. 

The  illustrious  procession  was  headed  by 
Marshal  Questerfleth,  with  two  running  foot- 
men ;  then  came  in  coaches  and  six,  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg,  and  his  brother.  Prince 
Charles,  attended  by  several  running  footmen 
and  a  body  of  horseguards ;  and  as  they 
passed  through  the  triumphal  arch,  the 
burghers  saluted  them  with  arms,  colours, 
and  music 


After  the  march  of  the  horse,  came  the 
royal  bride,  herself,  in  a  coach  of  state 
drawn  by  six  horses  ;  the  princess,  her  sister, 
sitting  on  her  left  hand,  and  m  the  front  ot 
the  coach,  the  Countess  Coceius,  spouse  to 
the  nobleman  of  that  name,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Prussia.  Her  royal  highness  was 
pleased  to  stop  under  the  triumphal  arch, 
while  the  burgomaster,  in  ihe  name  of  the 
corporation  and  citizens,  delivered  a  handsome 
address,  which  concluded  with  praying  that 
'  her  royal  highness  would  graciously  permit, 
that  twelve  of  the  citizens'  daughters  here 
present  in  the  attire  of  innocence,  might,  as  a 
memorial  of  this  fortunate  event,  second  the 
ardent  sentiments  of  their  fathers,  and  in  art- 
less words  most  humbly  wish  her  a  safe  and 
pleasant  journey.'  The  young  damsels  then 
repeated  each  her  congratulatory  verse,  and 
all  joined  m  the  following  choinis  : 
"  Yet  for  one  favour  more  we  must  apply. 
Though  little  can  these  barren  tracts  supply  ; 
Permit   us,   since   both  gold  and  pearl   you 

sconi. 
Your  loyal  brows  with  myrtles  to  adorn." 

The  young  ladies  then  with  graceful  respect 
and  sprightiiness,  threw  the  myrtle  wreaths 
into  the  coach  to  her  royal  highness,  who  ex- 
pressed her  satisfaction  in  those  gracious 
terms  which  were  ever  natural  to  her,  and  by 
which,  in  tender  years,  she  conciliated  the 
love  and  esteem  of  all  ranks. 

After  her  royal  highness,  came  the  Earl  of 
Harcourt  with  his  son,  also  in  a  coach  and 
six.  His  lordship  was  observed  to  view  with 
sensible  pleasure  the  emblems  over  the  trium- 
phal arch ;  and  to  the  twelve  girls  who  had 
acquitted  themselves  so  handsomely,  he  gave 
a  ducat  each. 

At  Stade.  the  princess  was  received  with 
great  rejoicings :  but  the  commander  of  the 
town  militia  being  in  doubt  whether  the  men 
ought  to  ground  or  shoulder  their  firelocks, 
gave  several  contradictorj'  orders,  and  her 
highness  was  received  by  them  half  one  way 
and  half  the  other. 

All  the  towns  through  which  the  princess 
passed,  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  her 
respect  ;  and  on  her  embarking  at  Cuxhaven, 
on  board  the  Royal  Cluirlotte,  the  different 
ships  fired  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
each  :  the  princess,  who  had  conducted  her- 
self with  the  greatest  sincerity,  exclaimed, 
'Can  I  be  worthy  of  these  honours!'  and 
when  the  Duchessesof  Ancaster  and  Hamilton 
kneeled  to  kiss  her  hand,  she  said,  she  hoped 
friendship  might  take  the  place  of  ceremony 
between  them. 


Purity  of  Election. 

The  last  parliament  of  the  reign  of  George 
II.  was  not  dissolved  until  six  months  after 
the  accession  of  his  late  majesty  ;  on  which 
he  immediately  gave  notice  to  his  ministers, 
that  no  money  should  be  spent  to  procure  the 
election  of  members  favourable  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  he  understood  had  formerly  been 
the  case,  saying  at  the  same  time,  that  '  he 
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would  be  tried  by  his  countrj'.'    This  declara- 
tion gave  rise  to  the  following  lines  : 
'  Tried  by  your  country  I  to  your  people's 
love, 
Amiable  prince,  so  soon  appeal ! 
Stay  till  the  tender  sentiments  improve. 

Ripening  to  gratitude  from  zeal  ! 
Years  hence  ;yet,  ah !  too  soonj  shall  Britain 
see, 
The  trial  of  thy  virtue  past; 
Who  could  foretell  that  your  first  wish  would 
be, 
What  all  believe  will  be  your  last ';'         » 


House  of  Mecklenburg. 

In  the  midst  of  an  entertainment  at  which 
Dr.  Nugent,  the  ingenious  traveller,  was  pre- 
lent,  at  Weimar,  one  of  the  company,  Dr. 
Barmeister,  a  learned  antlquarj',  took  an 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  on  its  happy  connexion  with 
England,  by  means  of  his  majesty's  auspicious 
nuptials.  He  then  expatiated  in  praise  of  the 
queen,  and  called  on  the  company  to  drink 
prosperity  to  Great  Britain  and  Mecklenburg. 
He  further  obser\-cd,  that  it  was  natural  for 
the  two  nations  to  have  a  regard  for  each 
other,  since  the  Angli,  from  whom  the  Eng- 
lish are  descended,  came  originally  from  this 
part  of  Germany.  This  proposition  raised 
the  attention  of  the  company  ;  and  the  doctor, 
continuing  the  argument,  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  Angli  were  a  people  who  inhabited 
this  part  of  the  Baltic,  and  were  afterwards 
invited  over  to  Britain.  Tacitus  is  the  first 
that  mentions  them  by  name  ;  post  Albiiti 
supra  Cuimhrfls,  Rcndigni,  Aviones,  Angli, 
I'nrini.  As  the  Angli  were  joined  in  their 
expedition  by  the  Saxons,  they  must  have 
bordered  on  the  latter,  whom  Ptolemy  places 
upon  the  neck  of  the  Chersoncsu  Cimbrica. 
This  fixes  the  situation  of  the  Varini  and  the 
Angli,  the  former  inhabiting  that  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  which  extends  along 
the  banks  of  the  Warnow  ;  and  the  latter  the 
remaining  part  of  the  country  as  far  as 
Lubeck.  Such  a  di.splay  of  erudition  was  at 
first  productive  of  surprise,  but  afterwards 
created  a  good  deal  of  merriment ;  the  com- 
pany wi.shing  Dr.  Nugent  joy,  that  Dr.  B. 
had  proved  the  Mecklenbiirgers  and  the  Eng- 
lish to  be  on';  and  the  same  nation. 

Without  attempting  to  refute  the  doctor's 
ingenious  liypothesis,  we  may  observe  that 
the  House  of  Mecklenburg,  if  not  the  most 
ancient  in  Europe,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
noble  in  Germany,  and  is  lineally  descended 
from  the  kings  or  leaders  of  the  Vandals,  who. 
with  a  mixture  of  the  Heiaili,  were  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country  ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  Burgundians  made  irruptions  into 
the  Roman  Empire,  some  of  them  settled 
here. 

The  old  princes  of  these  nations  used  to 
.style  themselves  the  kings  of  the  Heruli  and 
Vandals,  of  whom  the  first  is  said  to  have 
been  one  Anthyrius,  son  of  an  Amazon,  who 
loarned  his  first  rudiments  of  war  under  Alex- 


ander the  Great.  From  this  Anthyrius  de- 
scended a  long  race  of  kings,  the  last  of  whom 
(the  fortieth)  was  Pribislaus  11.,  who  being 
vanquished  by  Henry  Leo,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
in  an  unfortunate  battle  against  Waldemer, 
the  son  of  Canute,  King  of  Denmark,  war. 
obliged  to  exchange  the  title  of  king,  for  that 
of  Prince  of  the  Vandals  and  Lord  of  Meck- 
lenburg. He  was  baptized  by  the  abbot  of 
St.  Michael  at  Lunenburg,  1163,  upon  assur- 
ance of  peace  with  Henry  Leo,  who  gave  him 
all  the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Baltic,  except  Schwerin.  Pribislaus  founded 
the  monastery  of  Deberau,  and  built  Rostock 
and  Mecklenburg.  He  died  at  Lunerijurg,  at 
a  tilting  match,  October  i,  1178. 

■In  1349,  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg  was 
created  a  duke,  and  made  a  prince  of  the  em- 
pire ;  the  remnant  of  the  Vandals  united  with 
the  Mecklenburghers,  about  tVie  year  1429 ; 
after  that  time,  they  were  divided  into  three 
branches — viz.,  Gustrow,  Schwerin,  and  Stre- 
litz  ;  but  the  extinction  of  that  of  Gustrow,  in 
1688,  occasioned  a  law-suit  between  the  two 
other  branches,  about  the  succession,  which 
was  terminated  in  1701,  by  the  interference  of 
the  emperor,  when  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
Duchy  of  Gustrow  .should  be  annexed  to  that 
of  Schwerin,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Strelitz 
should  have  the  bishopric  of  Katselburgh 
secularized,  with  forty  thousand  crowns  a-year 
from  the  tolls  of  Boizenburg,  and  a  voice  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire. 


The  Queen's  Arrival. 

On  the  6th  of  .September,  the  princess 
arrived  at  Harwich  ;  and  on  the  gih  reached 
town.  Her  highness  alighted  at  the  garden 
gate  of  St.  James's  Palace,  and  was  handed 
out  of  the  coach  by  his  majesty's  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York.  Upon  her  entrance  into  the 
garden,  she  sunk  on  her  knee  to  the  king,  who 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner  raised  her  up, 
saluted  her,  and  then  led  her  with  his  right 
hand  into  the  palace,  where  she  dined  with 
his  majesty,  the  Princess  Dowager,  and  the 
Princess  Augusta. 

In  the  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  Just 
previous  to  the  ceremonial,  the  princess  was 
observed  to  look  more  than  usually  thought- 
ful. The  Duchess  of  Ancaster  took  the 
liberty  of  .saying  something  to  rally  her  spirits. 
'Ah!'  replied  her  highness,  ^ yon  have  gone 
through  the  cerjmony  twice,  and  may  th  nk 
nothing  of  it ;  but  to  me,  it  is  too  new  and 
momentous  an  event  not  to  fill  me  with  appre- 
hension." 


The  Coronation. 

'  The  king's  whole  behaviour  at  the  corona- 
tion,' says  Bishop  Newton,  '  was  justly 
admired  and  commended  by  everyone,  and 
particularly  his  manner  of  ascending  and 
seating  himself  on  the  throne  after  his  corona- 
tion. No  actor  in  the  character  of  Pyrrhu? 
in  the    '  Dlstrest   Mother,"   not  even    Booth 
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himself,  who  was  celebrated  for  it  in  the 
'  Spectator,'  ever  ascended  the  throne  with  so 
much  grace  and  dignity.  'I'here  was  another 
paniciilar,  which  those  only  could  observe 
who  sat  near  the  communion  table,  as  did  the 
Prebendaries  of  Westminster.  When  the 
king  approached  the  communion  table,  in 
order  to  receive  the  sacrament,  he  enquired  of 
the  archbishop  whether  he  should  not  lay  aside 
his  crown  ?  The  archbishop  asked  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  but  neither  of  them  knew,  or 
could  say,  what  had  been  the  usual  form. 
The  king  determined  within  himself,  that 
humility  best  became  such  a  solemn  act  of 
devotion,  and  took  off  his  crown,  and  laid  it 
down  during  the  administration.' 

The  public  curiosity  to  see  the  coronation, 
was  very  great  ;  and  compared  with  that  dis- 
played on  former  occasions  of  a  similar  nature, 
presents  a  wonderful  rate  of  increase. 

On  consulting  Slow,  Speed,  and  other  an- 
tiquaries, with  regard  to  the  sums  formerly 
given,  it  appears,  that  the  price  of  a  good 
place  at  the  coronation  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  a  blank ;  and  probably  the  same 
at  that  of  his  son,  William  Rufus.  At  Henry 
the  First's  coronation,  it  was  a  crorard;  and 
at  those  of  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  Second,  a 
fiollard.  At  the  coronation  of  Richard  and 
John,  who  were  crowned  frequently,  it  was  a 
sHskin ;  and  rose  at  Henry  the  Third's  to  a 
dodkin.  In  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  coins 
begin  to  be  more  intelligible,  and  we  find  that 
for  seeing  his  coronation,  a  CJ  was  given,  or 
the  half  of  a  ferling,  or  farthing,  which  was 
the  fourth  part  of  a  penny.  At  the  coronation 
of  Edward  the  Second,  it  was  a  farthing  ;  and 
at  that  of  his  son,  Edward  the  Third,  a  half- 
penny, which  was  very  well  given.  In  the 
thoughtless  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  it 
was  a  penny ;  and  continued  the  same  at  that 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.  At  the  coronation  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  it  v-as  two  pennys,  or  the 
half  of  a  grossiis.  or  groat  ;  and  the  same  at 
that  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  though  during  his 
time,  coronations  were  so  frequent,  that  the 
price  was  brought  back  to  the  penny  or  half- 
penny, and  sometimes  they  were  seen  for 
nothing.  At  the  coronation  of  Edward  the 
Pourth,  it  was  again  the  half  groat ;  nor  do 
we  find  it  raised  at  the  coronation  of  Richard 
the  Third,  or  Henry  the  Seventh.  At  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  the  whole  groat  ; 
nor  was  it  altered  when  Edward  the  Si.xth, 
and  Queen  Mary,  were  crowned  ;  th  ugh  at 
Queen  Elizabeth's  coronation,  it  was  a  iestmir, 
or  tester.  At  the  coronations  of  James  the 
First  and  Charle-  the  First,  a  shilling  was 
given  ;  and  the  price  advanced  to  half-a-crown 
at  those  of  Charles  the  Second  and  James  the 
Second.  At  the  coronation  of  King  William, 
and  that  of  Queen  Anne,  it  wa.s  a  crown  ;  and 
that  of  George  the  First  was  seen  by  many 
for  the  .same  price.  At  the  coronation  of 
George  the  Second,  some  gave  half-a-guinea, 
but  that  was  thought  vastly  extravagant. 
How  different  was  the  case  at  the  coronation 
of  his  successor !  The  front  seats  in  the 
gallery  of  Westminster  Abbey,  were  let  at 
ten  S7iineas  each ;  and  those  in  commodious 


houses  along  the  procession,  at  no  less  prices. 
The  prices  in  the  ordinary  houses  were  from 
five  guineas  to  one  guinea  ;  so  that  one  little 
house  in  Coronation  Row,  after  the  .scaffold- 
ing was  paid  for,  cleared  ,£700,  and  some 
large  houses,  upwards  of  ^'looo.  In  the 
coronation  theatres,  as  they  were  called,  being 
a  sort  of  large  booths,  capable  of  containing 
from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  seats, 
the  prices  were  beyond  all  precedent.  The 
ground-rent  to  build  the  scaffolding  on,  was 
jiroportionably  e.xtravagant.  That  in  the 
Liniad  Sanctuary  let  at  three  guineas  and  a 
half  per  foot ;  and  that  within  the  rails  en- 
closing the  Abbey,  at  five  guineas.  As  an 
instance  of  the  eagerness  to  witness  this  grand 
spectacle,  a  gentleman  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  a  room  for  his  lady,  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  guineas  :  but  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  .Nolemnity  of  the  coronation  falling 
unhappily  exactly  at  the  time  of  her  expected 
accouchement,  she  had  farther  prevailed  on  her 
husband  to  let  a  skilful  accoucheur,  nurse, 
&c.  attend  her,  and  to  hire  an  additional  with- 
drawing room,  lest  the  hurry  of  the  day  should 
accelerate  an  event  v/hich  would  render  it  im- 
possible to  remove  her. 

At  the  coronation,  which  was  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  and  rejoicing,  a 
large  quantity  of  silver  medals,  struck  for  the 
occasion,  was  very  freely  distributed ;  the 
medals  were  of  two  different  descriptions  : 

The  King'.s  had,  on  one  .side,  his  Majesty's 
bust:  the  exergue,  Georcius  III.  D.  G.  M. 
Bk.  Fr.  et  Hib.  Re.\'.  F.  D.  On  the  reverse, 
his  Majesty  sitting,  and  Britannia  holding  a 
crown  over  his  head ;  the  e-xergue,  PatrI/*' 

Ov.\NTI. 

The  Queen's — on  one  side,  her  Majesty's 
bust ;  the  exergue,  Charlotta  D.  G.  M. 
Bk.  Fr.  et  Hib  Regina.  On  the  reverse, 
her  Majesty  at  full  length  ;  an  altar  be.side 
her,  with  a  flame  rising  from  it ;  and  over  her, 
a  seraph  descending  with  a  crown,  and  going 
to  place  it  on  her  head  ;  the  e.xergue,  Ql;.\e- 

SITUM  IMERITIS. 


Petition  of  the  Ladies  of  St. 
Albans. 

No  event  could  have  given  greater  satis- 
faction to  the  British  nation,  than  the  marriage 
of  the  King,  and  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburg ; 
and  addresses  of  congratulation  poured  in 
from  every  corner  of  the  British  empire.  The 
Quakers,  a  body  not  easily  moved  by  e.xternal 
objects,  .sent  loyal  and  affectionate  addresses, 
which  were  presented  by  Dr.  Fothergilr  to 
their  majesties  :  even  tlie  ladies,  to  show  th^y 
were  not  wanting  in  respect,  encroached  on 
the  privileges  of  the  other  sex,  to  pay  their 
homage,  as  the  following  address  will  show  : 
'  TO  the  queen's  most  excellent  .MAJES TV. 
'  The  Imvd'k  Address  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Bormigh  0/ St.  Albans,  in  the  County  oj 
Hertford. 

'May    it  i'lease  yoi:r   M.\jestv, — We, 
your  most  dutiful  and  affectionate  subjects. 


(;eorg£  the  thiku. 


being,  by  custom,  precluded  from  being  named 
in  the  address  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  this  place,  beg  leave  to  approach  your 
Majesty,  with  the  warmest  congratulations  on 
your  happy  nuptials. 

'  Formed  by  nature,  and  improved  by  the 
(.'ompletest  education,  you  were  selected,  by 
the  best  of  kings,  to  add  the  only  happiness 
that  was  wanting  to  his  majesty  in  this  world. 

'  As  subjects  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
example  of  their  sovereign,  we  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  hope,  that  the  matrimonial 
state  will  be  duly  honoured,  by  your  majesty's 
dutiful  subjects  cheerfully  following  the  royal 
example  ;  an  example  too  much  wanted  in 
this  degenerate  age,  wherein  that  happy  state 
is  made  the  object  of  ridicule  instead  of  respect 
by  too  many  vain,  giddy,  and  dissipated  minds. 
If  the  riches  of  a  nation  consist  in  its  popu- 
lousness,  this  happy  country  will  in  this  respect 
too  soon  become  poor,  whilst  the  lawful  means 
to  continue  posterity  are  either  shackled  by 
the  restraint  of  mistaken  laws,  or  despised  by 
ihose  who  respect  none. 

'  But  as  every  virtuous  and  commendable 
action  is  encouraged  by  your  royal  consort's, 
and  your  own  noble  sentiments  and  conduct, 
we  hope  this  e.xample  will  be  duly  followed 
by  your  majesty's  loyal  subjects. 

'  That  you  may  long  remain  a  pattern  of 
conjugal  fidelity  and  happiness,  and  see  a 
numerous  offspring  grow  up  as  tender  plants 
under  your  maternal  influence,  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  their  royal  parents,  and  to  this  nation, 
are  the  sincere  and  ardent  wishes  of  your 
majesty's  most  dutiful  and  devoted  subjects, 
'The  L.\dies  of  St.  Albans.' 

This  address,  from  its  singularity,  e.xcited 
general  observation  and  some  amusement, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  jeit  cVesprit,  purporting  to 
be  a  petition  to  her  majesty  from  the  maidens 
of  these  realms,  of  thirty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  praying  for  a  tax  on  bachelors,  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  neglected 
and  superannuated  virgins. 


Earl  of  Abercorn. 

When  the  queen  landed  from  Germany,  the 
Earl  of  Abercorn  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
her  at  his  house,  where  her  majesty  and  suite 
slept.  .Soon  after,  his  lordship  went  to  St. 
James's,  when  the  king  thanked  him  for  his 
attention  to  her  majesty,  saying,  he  was 
afraid  her  visit  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  'A  good  deal  indeed,'  replied  his 
lordship. 

No  man  of  his  time  was,  perhaps,  more 
remarkable  for  the  independent  character  of 
his  manners,  than  this  noble  earl  ;  but  it  was 
an  independence  united  to  much  vain  pompo- 
sity, and  repulsive  bluntness.  In  liis  youth, 
he  was  .said  to  have  made  the  tour  (jf  Europe 
in  so  perpendicular  an  attitude,  as  never  to 
have  touched  the  back  of  his  carriage.  Al- 
though at  one  time  much  about  court,  he  was 
no  courtier  in  the  gainful  acceptation  of  the 
term — he  never  booed.  His  brother,  who 
was  a  churchman,  once  solicited  him  to  apply 


for  a  living  which  was  vacant,  and  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown.  His  lordship  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer : — 

'  I  never  ask  any  favours— Inclosed  is  a 
deedof  annuity  for  ;^iooo  a  year.  Yours, 
'  Abercorn.* 
He  generally  visited  his  seat  at  Duddingstone, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  once  a  year,  where 
he  remained  five  or  si.x  weeks ;  but,  contrary  to 
the  nia.xims  of  Scottish  hospitality,  he  was 
highly  ofiended  if  any  person  presumed  to  visit 
him  without  the  formality  of  a  card  of  invita- 
tion. Dr.  Robertson,  the  celebrated  historian, 
not  aware  of  this,  went  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  noble  earl,  and  found  him  walking  in  a 
shrubbery  which  had  been  lately  planted. 
The  doctor,  wishing  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
the  soil,  observed,  the  shrubs  had  grown  con- 
siderably since  his  lordship's  last  visit.  'They 
have  nothing  else  to  do,'  replied  his  lordship  ; 
and  immediately  turning  on  his  heel,  left  the 
doctor,  without  uttering  another  word. 

llie  Royal  Dower. 

The  parliament  proceeded,  like  loyal  sub- 
jects, to  make  provisions  for  the  queen,  in 
case  of  his  majesty's  decease.  Her  majesty 
was  allowed  u  jointure  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  with  Somerset  House,  and 
the  lodge  at  Richmond  Old  Park,  for  her  town 
and  country  residence.  When  the  act  passed, 
her  majesty,  who  sat  on  a  chair  of  state  on  the 
king's  righ'.  hand,  rose  up,  and  made  her 
obeisanca  to  the  king,  not  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  ;  perhaps  unconscious  that 
it  was  the  nation,  and  not  the  sovereign,  who 
bestowed  upon  her  this  liberal  grant. 

Birth  of  the  rrince  of  Wales, 
now  George  IV 

Those  who  augured  a  glorious  reign  to 
George  III.,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
ascending  the  throne  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
victorj'  of  Agincourt,  thought  it  an  equally 
auspicious  circumstance,  that  an  heir-apparent 
should  be  born  on  the  forty-eighth  anniversary 
of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
to  the  British  throne.  His  present  majesty, 
George  IV.,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  August, 
1762. 

The  king  presented  the  person  who  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  safe  delivery  of  the 
queen,  with  a  bank-note  of  the  value  oi  ii'-po. 

Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  this 
event,  and  whilst  the  cannon  were  firing  in 
the  Park,  a  long  train  of  waggons  was  passing 
down  St.  James's  Street  containing  the 
treasure  of  the  Hermionc  frigate,  one  of  the 
richest  captures  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  navy.  His  majesty  and  the  nobility 
were  invited  to  the  windows  over  the  gate- 
way of  tlie  palace,  to  view  the  cheering  pro- 
cession, and  joined  in  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace. 

l''or  the  gratification  of  the  public,  it  was 
announced,    before    the    young    prince  was 
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twelve  days  old,  that  lii->  un.d  highness  was  |  this  little  principality,  was  ret|uircd  for  the 
to  be  seen  at  St.  James's,  tVoni  one  nntil"hree  outfit  of  the  royal  bride,  and  the  presents  and 
o'clock,  on  drawing-room  days.  The  crowd  entertainments  provided,  with  no  ini.sparing 
of  ladies  whom  this  offer  tempted  to  flock  to  hand,  on  the  occasion.  Was  a  brother  to 
court  to  see  the  royal  infant,  and  taste  her  suffer  by  a  sister's  elevation?  Was  it  fit  that 
majesty's  caudle  and  cake,  soon  became  an  event,  calculated  to  add  lustre  to  his  family, 
inuTien.se  ;  the  daily  e.xpense  for  cake  alone,  |  should  at  once  prove  its  honour  and  its  ruin? 
was  estimated  at  ^40,  and  the  consumption  of  Hib  majesty  felt  all  the  force  of  these  con- 
wine  was  more  than  could  have  been  con-  '  siderations,  and  decided  on  them  as  became 
ceived.  All  persons  of  fashion  were  admitted 
to  see  the  pnnce,  under  the  following  restric- 
tions, viz.,  that  in  passing  through  the  apart- 
ment, they  stepped  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  did  not  offer  to  touch  his  royal  highness. 
For  the  greater  security  in  this  respect,  a  part 
of  the  apartment  was  latticed  off  in  the  Chinese 
manner,  to  prevent  curious  persons  from  ap- 


honour  and  dignity. 

Title  of  Prince  of  Wales. 


proaching  too  close 

On  the  17th  of  August,  his  royal  highness 
was,  by  letters  patent,  created  Prince  of 
Wales. 


The  Queen's  Followers. 

II  popular  rumour  may  be  credited,  all  the 
women  of  rank  in  the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  either  hoped  to  accompany  or  follow 
the  Queen  of  England  into  the  land  of  pro- 
mise; and,  perhaps,  in  the  goodness  and 
youthful  openness  of  her  heart,  her  majesty 
might  have  been  induced  to  hold  out  some 
distant  expectations  of  future  favour  and  pro- 
tection. But  soon  after  her  arrival  on  study- 
ing the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  contem- 
plating the  consequences  likely  to  ensue,  the 
queen  perceived  the  necessity  of  restricting 
her  patronage  almost  entirely  to  the  ladies  of 
her  adopted  country,  in  order,  however,  to 
render  the  disappointment  less  severe  to  her 
countr>-men  of  Mecklenburg,  the  king  fur- 
nished her  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which  was  divided  by  way  of  indemnification 
among  a  numerous  body  of  titled  e.xpectants  : 
and,  with  the  e.xception  of  Madame  Schwellen- 
burgh,  we  hear  but  little  of  German  atten- 
dants, and  find  the  young  queen  placing  her 
entire  confidence  in  English  ladies  of  dis- 
tinguished familie.s. 


The  Mecklenburg  Pension. 

A  pension  was  .shortly  afterwards  granted 
to  the  court  of  Mecklenburg,  on  the  Irish 
Establishment,  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  daily  clamour;  yet  when  calmly  and 
generously  viewed,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an 
act  less  of  profusion  than  of  justice.  The  real 
facts  were  these.  The  Duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg had  suffered  so  much  during  the  recent 
war,  from  the  spoliations  of  the  Prussians, 
that  for  a  considerable  time,  the  inhabitants 
were  incapable  of  paying  the  usual  ta.xes. 
And  many  of  those  who  farmed  the  ducal 
demesnes,  from  which  the  best  part  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  duchy  arise,  were  unable  to  pay 
either  rent  or  taxes.  In  this  state  of  im- 
poverishment, a  royal  marriage  wa*;  all  that 
was  wanting  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  ducal 
treasury.      Three   years'  income,  at  least,  of 


The  first  creation  of  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales  in  the  royal  family  of  England,  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This  sovereign,  to 
conciliate  the  aft'ections  of  the  Welsh,  whom 
he  had  subdued,  removed  his  (jueen,  Eleanor, 
to  Carnarvon  Castle,  in  North  Wales ;  in 
which  place,  «n  the  25th  of  April,  1284,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  On  this,  the  s.agacious 
Edward  summoned  the  Welsh  barons,  and 
demanded  if  they  would  be  willing  to  subject 
themselves  to  a  native  prince.  Happily  they 
consented ;  and  having  sworn  to  yield  him 
obedience,  he  nominated  the  royal  ilifant,  in  a 
subsequent  charter,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales; 
since  which  auspicious  event,  the  eldest  son 
and  heir-apparent  of  the  King  of  England, 
has  retained  that  title.  His  present  majesty 
is  the  twentieth  prince  of  the  royal  family  of 
England  that  has  borne  the  title.  The  last 
Prince  of  Wales,  except  his  present  majesty, 
«  ho  was  born  during  the  reign  of  his  father, 
was  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  II., 
now  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago. 


House-Warming. 

On  the  marriage  of  their  m.ajesties.  some 
difficulties  existed  as  to  a  suitable  residence  : 
St.  James's  Palace  was  falling  fast  to  decay  : 
Buckingham  House  required  great  repairs  . 
and  Windsor  Castle  was  actually  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation.  After  due  consideration,  the 
little  palace  at  Kew  was  adopted  as  the  tem- 
porary residence  of  the  royal  pair,  while  the 
necessary  repairs  were  made  on  Buckingham 
House  and  Windsor  Castle. 

When  the  latter  was  put  in  a  state  fit  for 
their  reception,  their  majesties  gave  what  is 
called  a  /wiisc-warmiiig.  The  king  showed 
on  this  occasion,  his  real  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion, by  the  activity  which  he  displ.aye'd  in 
making  ready  for  his  guests— exploring  kit- 
chen, store  rooms,  and  everj*  apartmcri*,  to  see 
that  all  was  going  on  right,  and  that  proper 
cheer  was  provided,  not  merely  for  the  higher 
orders,  but  even  for  the  soldiers  in  attendance. 
No  host  could  receive  all  his  visitors  in  a  more 
friendly,  familiar,  courteous,  and  hospitable 
manner.  He  had  an  abundance  of  civil  things 
to  say  to  everybody — pithy  observations  to 
the  men,  and  agreeable  compliments  to  the 
ladies.  He  kept  everyone  in  a  good  humour, 
and  always  spared  them  the  trouble  of  making 
long  ceremonious  answers. 

The  royal  family  dined  at  a  separate  table, 
a  table  elevated.     This  etiquette  of  a  distinct 
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table  was  kept  up  all  through  the  reii^n, 
though  in  some  of  the  proudest  courts  of 
Europe  it  is  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to. 
It  was  observed  also  when  his  majesty  \isited 
any  of  his  subjects.  He  commenced  the  dig- 
nity of  his  habits  early,  and  preserved  it  to 
the  end.  His  predecessors  of  the  Brunswick 
line  were  more  familiar  on  this  point,  and  court 
anecdotes  mention  the  fears  entert.iined  by  a 
certain  German  lady,  of  the  convivial  effects 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  punch  on  a  monarch's 
conversation.  Her  fears  were,  by  the  way, 
not  altogether  unreasonable,  for  Sir  R.Walpole 
himself  used  to  say,  that  he  governed  the  king 
with  good  punch  and  bad  Latin. 

The  love  of  punch  was  one  of  the  German 
faults  of  the  old  monarch  ;  and  was  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  e.-ctreme  abstemiousness 
which  distinguished  his  successor,  George  the 
Third,  who  seldom  indulged  in  more  than  a 
glass  of  weak  wine  at  a  time.  When  calling  it  a 
German  fault,  we  must  at  the  same  time  do  to 
the  German  character  the  justice  of  observing, 
that  it  isafault  of  old  date,  and  onefrom  which, 
at  more  recent  times,  it  has  almost  wholly  re- 
deemed itself.  The  queen  used,  to  tell  on  this 
head  a  pleasant  anecdote,  which  the  king  took 
great  pleasure  in  repeating.  The  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  father  of  the  queen,  being  once 
in  familiar  conversation  with  the  late  Pope,  he 
was  asked  by  his  holmess,  '  whether  his  coun- 
trymen, the  Germans,  continued  to  drink  as 
hard  as  they  used  to  do?'  'Oh,  no,' replied 
the  duke  ;  '  the  sottish  cu.stom  is  quite  given 
over,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical  electorates  !' 


Queen  Anne's  Bed. 

In  the  king's  state  bed-chamber  at  Windsor 
Castle,  formerly  the  public  dining  roonr,  there 
is  an  old-fashioned  article  of  furniture  within 
a  recess,  viz.,  the  bed  of  Queen  Anne,  of 
illustrious  memory.  Being  highly  valued,  it 
has  always  been  preserved  with  great  care,  a 
crimson  curtain  being  drawn  over  it,  and  a 
screen  interposed  in  front,  to  guard  it  from 
the  approach  of  idle  curiosity.  His  majesty 
being  solicited  to  permit  a  more  magnificent 
bed  to  occupy  its  situation,  answered,  "that  he 
would  not  displace  this  venerable  relic,  for  the 
most  splendid  bed  in  the  universe.' 


The  War. 

In  his  majesty's  first  speech  from  the  throne, 
he  declared  his  resolution  to  support  the  king 
of  Prussia  with  his  heartiest  concurrence,  and 
to  maintain  the  war  with  firmness  and  vigour, 
until  the  enemy  should  be  brought  to  just  terms 
of  accommodation.  This  clause  is  said  to  have 
been  inserted  not  spontaneously  by  the  king, 
but  at  the  earnest  instigation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
King  of  Prussia  had  always  been  a  great  f.i- 
vouritc  with  the  English  nation,  whose  gene- 
rous sympathy  in  his  fortunes,  seemed  to  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  number  and 
.success  of  his  enemies.  With  the  English 
court,  however,  Frederick  was  so  much  the 
«verse  of  being  on  friendly  terms,  that  until 
jhe  two  \v~t.  years  of  George   the  Second's 


reign,  there  were  no  two  courts  in  Christendom, 
who  hated  each  other  more  cordially  than 
those  of  St.  James  and  Berlin.  Frederick, 
among  other  means  which  he  took  to  gall  the 
feelings  of  the  British  monarch,  had  for  his 
ambassador  at  Paris,  an  attainted  peer  of 
Britain,  the  Earl  Marischal  ;  and  would  re- 
ceive no  other  in  return  from  France,  but  one 
of  the  same  stamp,  the  Earl  Tyrconnel ;  both 
of  whom  wore  the  order  of  the  garter,  given 
them  by  the  Chevalier,  and  the  former  always 
with  great  ostentation,  when  in  the  presence  of 
Lord  Albemarle,  the  British  ambassador,  who 
appeared  with  the  same  order  duly  conftMTed 
on  him  by  George  II.  It  was  owing  to  the 
wise  counsels  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  a  reconciliation 
was  at  length  brought  about  between  the  two 
courts  ;  and  to  his  bold  and  well  concerted 
measures,  that  the  alliance  was  followed  up 
with  a  degree  of  success,  which  flattered  the 
proudest  hopes  of  the  British  people  :  and 
made  a  declaration  of  perseverance  in  the 
same  course,  one  of  the  most  acceptable 
assurances  they  could  possibly  receive  from 
their  new  sovereign. 


The  Family  Compact. 

The  same  Earl  Marischal,  whom  the  king 
of  Prussia  made  the  instrument  of  his  spite 
towards  Geooge  II.,  was  afterwards  the  secret 
means  of  giving  his  .successor,  George  III., 
the  first  information  of  the  celebrated  family 
compact  between  the  houses  of  Bourbon.  At 
the  request  of  Frederick,  the  Earl  had  been 
allowed  to  resume  possession  of  the  property 
in  Scotland  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  re- 
bellion ;  and  having  got  intelligence  of  the 
compact  from  some  grandees  of  Spain,  who 
imagined  that  he  was  wholly  in  their  interest, 
he  thought  he  could  not  better  .show  his  grati- 
tude to  the  British  court,  than  by  apprismg  it 
of  the  .secret.  When  Mr.  Pitt,  acting  on  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  proposed  the  seizing  of 
the  Spanish  galleons  to  the  council,  he  was 
opposed  and  sneered  at,  particularly  by  Lord 
Bute  :  and  being  questioned  as  to  his  informa- 
tion, he  showed,  with  reluctance,  the  letters 
from  the  Earl  Marischal.  On  this.  Lord 
Hardwicke  observed,  that  a  halter  was  once 
round  that  nobleman's  neck,  but  now  more 
sure  than  ever  ;  alluding  to  his  returning  to 
Spain,  where  they  would  put  him  to  death. 
Earl  Marischal  was  then  on  ship-board  at 
Portsmouth,  on  his  way  to  Spain  ;  but  Lord 
Egremont  wrote  to  him  of  the  danger  in  which 
he  was  ;  on  which  he  returned,  and  went  by 
way  (if  Holland,  to  his  government  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  without  going  to  Spain. 


Resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  1761. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  the  seals,  his 
majesty  expressed  his  concern  for  the  loss  of 
so  alile  a  servant  ;  and  to  show  the  favour- 
able sense  he  entertained  of  his  services,  he 
made  him  an  unlimited  offer  of  any  rewards 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  bestow.  His 
majesty  at   the  same  time  expressed  entire 
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satisfaction  with  the  late  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority of  his  council,  by  which  they  dechned 
the  proposal  of  attacking  Spain,  while  she 
was  yet  meditating  (as  the  family  compact 
proved),  but  unprepared  for  hostilities.  I^lr. 
Pitt  was  sensibly  touched  with  the  grandeur 
and  condescension  of  this  proceeding.  '  1 
confess,  sir,"  said  he,  'I  had  but  too  much 
reason  to  e.vpect  your  majesty's  displeasure. 
I  did  not  come  prepared  for  this  e.\ceeding 
goodness.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  overpowered,  it 
oppresses  me' — he  burst  in  tears.  Nc.\t  day, 
a  pension  of  ^3000  a  year  was  settled  upon 
Mr.  Pitt  for  three  lives,  and  a  title  conferred 
upon  his  lady  and  her  issue. 


Protection  of  the  Public  Peace. 

Early  in  the  year  T761,  Colonel  Hale,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons  quar- 
tered at  Haddington,  Musselburg,  &c.,  with 
some  other  officers  of  the  same  regiment, 
assaulted  a  toll  gatherer  at  Ravenshaugh  toll 
bar,  for  which  they  were  tried  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  fined.  The  king,  on 
hearing  of  the  circumstance,  displayed  his 
strict  regard  to  the  preservation  of  our  laws 
and  liberties,  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner. 
Lord  Barrington,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Beau- 
clerc,  says,  '  The  king  has  commanded  me  to 
acquaint  your  lordship,  that  he  is  highly  dis- 
pleased at  the  oflScers  who  have  been  concerned 
in  this  affair.  As  the  officers  have  already  satis- 
fied the  laws  of  their  cotmtry,  by  their  submis- 
sion unto  the  sentence  of  the  court  ofjusticiary, 
the  king  docs  not  think  fit  to  bring  them  to  a 
second  trial,  by  a  court  martial ;  but  it  is  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  that  your  lordship  repri- 
mand them  as  officers,  in  his  majesty's  name, 
and  in  the  strongest  terms,  for  their  breach 
of  military  discipline,  as  well  as  of  civil  duties  ; 
,ind  that  you  should  recommend  it  to  them 
for  the  future,  by  a  prudent  and  inoffensive 
demeanour,  to  regain  the  good  opinion  and 
confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  as  the 
surest  means  of  restoring  themselves  to  his 
majesty's  favour,  who  will  always  be  particu- 
larly offended  whenever  the  public  peace  is 
disturbed,  and  the  laws  insulted,  by  those 
whom  his  majesty  has  honoured  with  his  com- 
mission for  the  protection  of  both.' 


The  King's  Pamphlets. 

In  the  year  1762,  the  British  Museum  was  en- 
riched by  the  munificence  of  his  majesty,  with 
a  most  valuable  collection  of  thirty  thousand 
tracts  and  pamphlets  relative  to  the  history  of 
England,  during  the  civil  wars.  The  whole 
are  bound  in  two  thousand  volumes,  of  which 
one  hundred,  chiefly  on  the  royal  side,  were 
printed,  but  never  published.  T'his  collection 
was  commenced  for  the  use  of  Charles  I  ,  by 
a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Thomason,  and 
was  carried  about  England  as  the  parlia- 
ment army  marched,  kept  in  the  collector's 
warehouses,  disguised  as  tables  covered  with 
canvas  ;  and  at  length  lodged  at  0.\ford,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  Bishop  of 


Lincoln.  These  tracts  were  subsequently 
oftered  to  the  library  at  Oxford,  and  were  at 
last  bought  for  Charles  IL,  by  his  stationer, 
Samuel  Mearke,  whose  widow  endeavoured 
to  dispose  of  them  by  leave  of  the  said  king 
in  16S4  ;  but  it  is  believed  they  continued  un- 
sold till  George  the  T'hird  bought  them  of 
Mearke's  representatives.  In  a  printed  paper, 
it  is  said,  that  the  collector  had  refused  four 
thousand  pounds  for  them. 


Dr.  Robertson. 

Of  the  early  interest  which  his  majesty 
took  in  the  advancement  of  English  litera- 
ture, we  have  a  striking  proof  in  a  letter  from 
Lord  Cathcart,  to  Dr.  Robertson,  the  his- 
torian, dated  July  20,  1761,  in  which  there  is 
the  following  passage :  '  Lord  Bute  told  me 
the  king's  thoughts,  as  well  as  his  own,  with 
respect  to  your  '  History  of  England,'  and  a 
wish  his  majesty  had  e.\prescd  to  see  a  His- 
tory of  England  from  your  pen.  His  lord- 
ship assured  me  every  source  of  information 
which  government  can  command,  would  be 
opened  to  you :  and  that  great,  laborious, 
and  extensive  as  the  work  must  be,  he  would 
take  care  your  encouragement  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  it.' 


Dr.  Johnson. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  his  ma- 
jesty granted  a  pension  to  Dr.  Johnson  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  it  having  been 
represented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  wa.s  a  very 
learned  and  good  man,  without  any  certain 
provision.  The  Earl  of  Bute,  then  prime 
minister,  announced  this  instance  of  his  sove- 
reign's bounty  to  the  doctor  ;  who,  it  is  said, 
felt  some  hesitation  in  accepting  it,  after  the: 
definitions  he  had  given  in  his  dictionary  of 
pension  and  pensioner.  Lord  Bute,  at  the 
time  of  presenting  him  with  it,  expressly 
said  to  him,  '  It  is  not  given  to  you  for  any- 
thing you  are  to  do,  but  for  what  you  have 
done.' 


Fete  at  Buckingham  House, 

In  honour  of  the  king's  birthday  in  1763, 
her  majesty  contrived  to  surprise  his  majesty 
with  a  brilliant  scene  at  Buckingham  House  ; 
it  was  managed  with  secrecy,  and  accomplished 
with  success.  The  4th  of  June,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  sovereign,  was  pub- 
licly celebrated  at  St.  James's.  His  majesty 
then  resided  at  Buckingham  House  ;  but  the 
queen  persuaded  him  not  to  return  to  it,  but 
to  remain  at  St.  James's  until  the  6th.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  detain  the 
king  there  till  late  in  the  evening  of  the  6th, 
when  he  received  masks  on  their  way  to  a 
masked  ball,  .so  that  he  did  not  return  to  the 
Queen's  Palace  until  ten  o'clock.  On  being 
then  led  to  the  window  of  the  queen's  break- 
fast-room,  which  looks  into  the  grounds,  the 
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shutters  were  thrown  back,  and  he  beheld  a 
magnificent  temple  and  bridge,  with  an 
orchestra  in  front,  composed  of  fifty  chosen 
musicians.  The  structures,  tastefully  de- 
signed, and  ornamented  with  transparencies, 
were  illuminated  with  some  thousands  of  varie- 
gated lamps.  Struck  with  the  brilliant  sight, 
his  majesty  at  once  comprehended  the  gentle 
feelings  that  created  the  magic  scene,  which 
not  only  commemorated  his  natal  day,  but 
also  an  important  event  grateful  to  humanity, 
the  peace  of  1763. 

This  spectacle  formed  part  of  a  fete,  to 
which  were  invited  all  the  royal  family,  and  a 
.selec.t  party  of  the  court.  The  rooms  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  magnificent  supper  of  one 
hundred  covers  clo.sed  the  entertainment. 
This  formed  one  of  the  gay  scenes  at  the 
Queen's  Palace,  at  which  social  pleasure  and 
virtue  equally  presided,  and  continued  to  pre- 
side for  many  a  happy  year. 


Overture  to  Mr.  Pitt,  1763. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  1763,  mini- 
sters found  their  strength  une.\pectedly  dimi- 
nished by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Egremont,  whose  abilities  were  by  far  the 
most  distinguished  in  the  cabinet.  Lord  Bute, 
either  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of  a  ministry 
of  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
maker,  or  desirous  of  doing  the  king  a  per- 
sonal service,  by  giving  him  another  which 
would  be  more  popular,  or  perhaps  expecting 
to  redeem  his  own  lost  popularity  by  a  broad 
and  powerful  coalition  of  parties,  propo.sed  to 
unite  the  nation  by  calling  in  its  greatest 
favourite.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  one  of 
his  friends  as  a  messenger  to  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,  soliciting  the  alderman's  interest  with 
Mr.  Pitt  to  procure  an  interview  between  his 
lordship  and  that  gentleman.  They  met  at 
Mr.  Pitt's  house  in  Jermyn-street.  Lord 
Bute,  after  the  first  compliments,  acknow- 
ledged promptly  that  the  present  ministry 
could  not  go  on  ;  that  the  king  was  convinced 
of  it;  and  therefore  his  lordship  requested  that 
Mr.  Pitt  would,  with  the  same  promptness, 
and  at  full  length,  gave  him  his  opinion  of  the 
measures  and  characters  now  exhibited  in  the 
political  world.  Mr.  Pitt  did  so  with  some 
reluctance  and  great  civility.  Lord  Bute 
heard  him  very  patiently,  entering  into  no  de- 
fence, but  said  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
remarks,  '  If  these  are  your  opinions,  why 
should  not  you  tell  them  to  the  king  himself, 
■who  will  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  you?' 
'  How  can  I,  my  lord,'  answered  Mr.  Pitt, 
'  presume  to  go  to  the  king,  who  am  not  of 
his  council,  nor  in  his  service,  and  have  no 
pretence  to  ask  an  audience  ?  The  presump- 
tion would  be  too  great.'  '  But  supposing  his 
majesty,'  replied  his  lordship,  'should  order 
you  to  attend  him,  I  presume,  sir,  you  would 
not  refuse  it'/'  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  'The  king's 
command  would  make  it  my  duty,  and  I 
should  certainly  obey  it.'  Next  day  he  re- 
ceived an  open  unsealed  note  from  the  king, 
requiring  him  to  attend  his  majesty  on  Satur- 


day noon,  at  the  Queen';,  I'al.ice  in  l!;e  Park. 
To  avoid  exciting  in  his  brethren  of  the  Oppo- 
sition the  slightest  suspicion  of  dealing  clan- 
destinely with  the  court,  Mr.  Pitt  went  at  the 
time  appointed  through  the  Mall  in  his  gouty 
chair,  the  boot  of  which,  as  he  said  himself, 
made  it  as  well  known  as  if  his  name  was 
written  upon  it.  The  audience  lasted  three 
hours.  Mr.  Pitt  went  through  the  whole 
substance  of  his  former  remarks  to  Lord  Bute, 
in  the  general  and  the  most  material  of  which 
his  majesty  seemed  to  him  by  his  manners  to 
acquiesce.  The  topics  of  Mr.  Pitt's  animad- 
versions were  chiefly  '  the  infirmities  of  the 
peace,  the  measures  to  be  obs.erved  for  pre- 
serving and  improving  it,  and  the  necessity  of 
restoring  those  great  Whig  families  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  majesty's  council  and 
service.'  The  king  seemed  pleased  with  his 
promptness  ;  and  bidding  him  go  on,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  so  elated  with  the  prospect  before  him, 
that  he  ventured  to  make  the  following  de- 
mands :  himself  to  be  secretary  of  state,  and 
to  have  the  disposal  of  all  offices ;  Earl  Temple 
to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  with  three  of 
his  friends  at  the  board  ;  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the 
power  of  naming  the  secretary  of  war;  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  friends  to  be  in 
the  cabinet ;  and  every  man  who  had  been 
concerned  in  making  the  peace,  or  voting  for 
it,  except  Lord  Halifax,  to  be  displaced.  Qii 
hearing  this  unreasonable  and  preposterous 
proposal,  his  majesty  said,  '  Sir,  1  believe 
from  my  feelings  as  a  man,  I  have  oftered  as 
great  .sacrifices  as  ever  monarch  submitted  to, 
merely  for  the  good  of  my  people,  whose 
minds  have  been  poisoned  by  ambitious  and 
designing  men  ;  but  you  want  to  reduce  me  to 
such  a  situation  by  disavowing  my  own  act, 
and  what  my  heart  approves,  and  by  giving 
up  my  friends  to  a  vain  and  factious  resent- 
ment, that  I  .should  be  unworthy  of  ever 
having  another  friend  ;  and  you  yourself  must 
first  despise  and  then  distrust  me.  No,  sir, 
!//y  Iwnour  is  engaged.^ 

His  majesty,  however,  invited  Jilr.  Pitt  to 
renew  the  conversation  the  following  Monday. 
On  that  day  the  .same  flattering  prospect  was 
exhibited  during  the  first  part  of  their  conver- 
sation ;  till,  from  some  proposal  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  personage,  Mr.  Pitt  found  it 
necessary  to  say,  '  Sir,  the  persons  whom  you 
shall  think  fit  to  honour  with  the  chief  con- 
duct of  your  affairs,  cannot  po.ssibly  go  on 
without  a  treasury  ;  but  that  alone  will  do 
nothing ;  it  cannot  be  supported  without  the 
great  families  who  have  supported  the  revo- 
lution government,  and  other  great  persons, 
of  whose  abilities  the  nation  have  had  expe- 
rience, and  who  have  weight  and  credit  in  the 
nation.  I  should  (mly  deceive  your  majesty 
if  I  should  leave  you  in  opinion  that  I  could 
go  on  any  other  footing.'  The  king  concluded 
the  interview  by  again  saying,  most  emphati- 
cally, '  My  honour  is  engaged,  and  I  must 
supfinri  it.' 

'I'wo  days  after,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Temple 
waited  at  St.  James's  to  pay  their  respects  to 
his  majesty.     They  were  graciously  received, 
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His  majesly  said  to  the  former,  in  the  mildest 
manner,  '  tluit  he  hoped  he  had  not  suffered 
by  standing  so  long  on  Monday.'  Upon  this 
occasion  lilr.  Pitt  observed  to  his  friends, 
'  His  vtajcsty  is  the  greatest  courtier  in  the 
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Welch  Charity  Schools. 

The  first  public  address  presented  to  tlie 
young  Prince  of  Wales  was  from  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons,  who 
solicited  his  patronage  for  an  institution 
which  educates,  clothes,  and  supports  a 
number  of  poor  and  destitute  natives  of  the 
principality  from  which  his  royal  highness  de- 
rived his  title.  The  address  was  presented  on 
St.  David's  day,  the  ist  of  March,  1765,  when 
the  prince  was  not  quite  three  years  of  age. 
"Vour  royal  parents,'  said  the  address,  're- 
member no  period  of  their  lives  too  early  for 
doing  good  ;  and  when  a  few  years  shall  call 
forth  your  virtues  into  action,  your  royal  high- 
ness may  perhaps  reflect  with  satisfaction  upon 
your  faithful  Ancient  Britons  thus  laying 
themselves  at  your  feet.'  The  prince  made 
the  following  answer  : — '  Gentlemen,  I  thank 
you  for  this  mark  of  your  duty  to  the  king, 
and  wish  prosperity  to  this  charity.'  This 
answer  is  said,  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  to 
have  been  delivered  with  great  propriety  and 
suitableness  of  action.  The  prince,  at  con- 
cluding it,  presented  the  treasurer  of  the 
charity  with  a  donation  oi  C\ao. 


City  Loyalty. 

In  the  congratulatorjf  address  of  the  City 
of  London,  on  the  birth  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  August,  1765,  they  were  pleased  to 
conclude  in  these  terms  : — '  Permit  us,  there- 
fore, royal  .sir,  to  assure  your  majesty  that 
your  faithful  citizens  of  London,  from  their 
zealous  attachment  to  your  royal  house,  and 
the  high  honour  and  dignity  of  your  crown, 
'iuhenever  a  happy  establishment  of  public 
measures  shall  present  a  favourable  occasion, 
will  be  readj'  to  evert  their  utmost  abilities  in 
support  of  such  wise  counsels  as  apparently 
tend  to  render  your  majesty's  reign  happy  and 
glorious.' 

The  introduction  of  a  political  reproach  on 
such  an  occasion  was  generally  thought  an 
impertinence.  The  secret  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  gentleman  who  drew  it  up,  had  at 
different  times  been  taken  notice  of  in  a  judi- 
cial way  by  government. 

Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  then  one  of  the  alder- 
men and  members  for  the  City  of  London,  on 
being  informed  of  the  words  of  the  address, 
exclaimed,  '  Well,  thank  Cod,  I  had  no  hand 
in  tlie proceeding.'  The  king,  in  his  answer, 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  allusion. 

While  the  counsels  of  Bute  had  rendered 
his  majesty  thus  unpopular,  the  queen  was 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  She  gave 
beautiful  children  to  the  countr)-.  She  inte- 
rested the  people  of  England  as  a  fniitfnl 
mother,   and  was    considered    with    general 


regard  as  a  domestic  woman  ;  so  much  so, 
that  Colonel  Barre,  then  a  violent  Opposition 
speaker,  delivered  a  very  splendid  eulogium 
on  her  '  mild,  tender,  and  unassuming 
virtues.' 


The  Grenville  Administration. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April,  1765,  his 
majesty  was  afflicted  by  an  alarming  disorder. 
At  the  first  audience  with  which  he  honoured 
his  ministry,  after  his  recovery,  he  took  a 
paper  out  of  his  pocket,  containing  a  speech 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  requesimg 
power  to  nominate  a  regent,  with  council, 
in  case  of  his  death  occurring  before  his  suc- 
cessor should  .attain  eighteen  years  of  age. 
This  paper  his  majesty  left  v.-ith  the  minis- 
ters, having  previously  fi.xed  the  day  for 
going  to  the  House.  As  this  was  the  first 
notice  administr.ition  had  received  of  this 
design,  they  were  thrown  into  considerable 
surprise.  The  speech  was  written,  and  the 
measure  was  formed,  without  their  partici- 
pation, or  even  their  knowledge.  They  were 
not,  therefore,  very  ardent  in  their  support 
of  it.  A  bill,  h.o.vever,  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  conformity  with  the 
contents  of  the  speech,  '  To  vest  in  the  king 
the  power  of  appointing,  by  instruments  in 
writing  under  his  sign  manual,  either  the 
queen,  or  any  other  person  in  the  royal 
family,  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to 
the  office  of  regency.'  A  doubt  arising  on 
the  question,  '  Who  are  the  royal  family  of 
Great  Britain?'  it  was  explained  as  com- 
prehending the  descendants  of  George  IL 
And  this  explanation  was  declared  by  the 
secretary  of  state.  Lord  Hahfax,  to  be  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  the  royal  construction. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  im  one 
could  be  named  regent,  except  the  queen,  or 
some  one  sprung  from  George  \\.  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales  was  therefore  net  included.  This 
omission  was  regarded  by  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  indignity  to  her  royal 
highness ;  and  a  motion  was  made  by  a 
relation  of  Lord  Bute,  that  her  name  should 
be  inserted  next  after  the  queen's.  In  this 
amended  .state,  the  bill  being  remitted  to 
the  peers,  passed  into  a  law. 

The  ministry  were  never  popular,  and  by 
this  late  neglect,  they  were  commonly  sup- 
po.sed  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
crown.  In  fact,  his  majesty,  in  concurrence 
with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  formed  the  resolution 
of  dismissing  them  ;  and  overtures  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministr,"  were  accordingly 
made,  through  the  medium  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  to  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends. 
These  overtures,  however,  failed  of  effect ; 
and  the  king  was  reluctantly  obliged  to 
sub.mit,  for  some  time  longer,  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  men  who  had  lost,  because  they  did 
not  deserve,  his  confidence. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  said  to  have 
acted,  upon  this  occasion,  in  a  singularly  un- 
becoming manner  towards  his  sovereign. 
'He  demanded,'  says  Junius,  'an  audience 
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of   the  ,  reproached  him  in  plain  terms 

with  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery, 
and  hypocrisy ;  repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie, 
and  left  hira  m  strong  convulsions.' 

It  is  certain  that  ministers,  flushed  with  the 
temporary  triumph  they  had  gained,  by  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  to  displace  them,  pro- 
ceeded to  exact  concessions  from  their 
sovereign,  which  were  not  only  insulting  to 
his  personal  feelings,  but  in  some  degree 
derogatory  to  his  honour.  Among  other 
sacrifices,  they  obliged  him  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Stuart  M'Kenzie,  Lord  Bute's  brother,  from 
the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of 
Scotland,  although,  when  the  office  was  be- 
stowed on  him,  he  had  received  the  royal 
assurance  that  he  was  to  enjoy  it  for  life. 

On  Lord  Chatham's  return  to  power, 
shortly  afterwards,  his  lordship,  sympa- 
thizing with  the  offended  feelings  and  dignity 
of  his  sovereign,  resolved  to  make  repara- 
tion, by  restoring  ■Mr.  M'Kenzie  to  his 
office.  This  act  was  immediately  constnied, 
by  the  illiberal  spirit  of  party,  into  a  coali- 
tion with  the  favourite :  though  nothing 
could  be  more  in  the  true  spirit  of  this 
honourable  man,  whose  zeal  was  every  ready 
to  kindle  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  in- 
justice, or  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  that 
loyal  reverence  for  his  sovereign,  which, 
along  with  all  his  love  of  liberty,  was  con- 
spicuous in  Lord  Chatham. 


The  Pcruquiers'  Petition. 

In  the  month  of  February-,  1765,  the 
Peruke  -Makers  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king  stating  their  distressed  condition,  oc- 
casioried  by  so  many  people  wearing  their 
own  hair,  and  employing  foreigners  to 
cut  and  dress  it ;  or  when  they  employ 
natives,  obliging  them  to  work  on  the  Lord's 
day,  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  to  God,  &c 
They  therefore  humbly  bcseechcd  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  would  be  pleased  to  grant 
them  relief;  submitting  to  his  majesty's 
goodness  and  wisdom,  whether  his  own  ex- 
ample wa.s  not  the  only  means  of  rescuing 
them  from  their  distresses,  as  far  as  it  occa- 
sioned so  many  people  wearing  their  own 
hair.  His  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
receive  the  petition,  and  to  return  for 
answer,  '  That  he  held  nothing  dearer  to  his 
heart  than  the  happiness  of  his  people,  and 
that  they  may  be  assured,  he  should  at  all 
times  use  his  endeavours  to  promote  their 
welfare.' 

Several  of  the  adventurous  barbers  who  at- 
tended on  this  occasion,  gave  such  offence 
by  their  inconsistency  in  wearing  their  own 
hair,  that  it  was  cut  off  by  the  mob  on  their 
return. 

His  majesty  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
promise  he  g.tvc  to  the  fraternity  :  at  least  if 
we  may  judge  from  some  of  his  public  exhibi- 
tions, on  which  he  appears  to  have  sacrificed 
everything  like  personal  vanity,  to  his  rever- 
ence for  wigs.  On  one  occasion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  on  another  at  the  Instal- 


lation of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  at 
Windsor,  he  wore  a  powdered  dress  wig  of 
George  the  Second's,  which  was  amazingly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  his  costume. 
It  resembled  a  huge  spherical  mass  of  snow, 
descending  between  the  shoulders  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  cone  ;  and  the  appearance 
was  not  improved  by  the  pressure  of  a  hea^^y 
cap  and  plume.  The  court  ladies  feelingly 
regretted  the  absence  of  the  black  ro.sette 
and  flowing  curls,  which  are  always  to  be 
seen  in  portraits  of  modern  robed  sovereigns 
and  knights. 

Gaming  Proscribed  at  Court. 

His  majesty  very  early  exhibited  that  .strong 
abhorrence  of  gaming,  which  he  preser\'ed 
during  his  life.  It  had  long  been  a  custom  at 
the  English  cotirt,  as  well  as  every  other 
court  in  Europe,  to  celebrate  Twelfth-day, 
with  religious  ceremonials  in  the  morning, 
and  cheerful  amusements  in  the  evening. 
These  his  majesty  never  attempted  to  restrain; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  game  of  hazard 
was  indiscriminately  played  throughout  the 
palace,  and  that  many  thousands  were  lost, 
under  the  appearance  of  the  royal  .sanction,  he 
was  determined  to  correct  the  abuse.  He  first 
restricted  the  number  of  tables,  then  limited 
the  hours  of  play,  and,  la-^tly,  banished  the 
game  of  hazard  altogether  from  his  palaces. 
After  this  interdiction,  which  excited  much 
discontent  in  the  household,  cards  were  sub- 
stituted ;  but  when  his  majesty  found  that  the 
evil  had  only  changed  its  name  and  appear- 
ance, and  that  deep  play  was  still  carried  on  at 
St.  James'.s,  an  order  was  issued  that  no  kind 
of  gaming  whatever  should  be  perniitted, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  person  offending  for- 
feiting his  situation. 


Duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  death  of  the  Duke,  the  grnii  Duke 
(as  he  is  called!,  of  Cumberland.  31st  of 
October,  1765,  was  deplored  by  the  countr^^ 
as  a  general  misfortune.  In  politics,  his 
royal  highness  was  a  firm  supporter  of  those 
ronstitutional  principles  which  had  raised  his 
family  to  the  throne.  His  patriotism  was 
sincere.  In  military  fame,  he  was  one  of 
those  commanders,  to  whose  abilities  fortune 
seemed  not  to  have  done  ju.sticc,  having 
seldom  favoured  him  with  victorj'  ;  yet 
among  judges  of  military  merit,  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem,  his  talents  having  been  con- 
spicuous in  many  instances  when  he  had  to 
combat  with  superior  numbers,  and  to  save 
himself  in  perilous  circumstances. 

His  royal  highness  incurred  much  odium 
for  what  has  been  styled  his  inhuman  con- 
duct to  the  Scotch  rebels  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden  ;  and  a  historian  of  no  inean  repute. 
Lord  Lyttleton,  coincides  in  this  particular 
with  the  voice  of  the  public.  From  some 
facts,  however,  subsequently  communicated 
to  the  public,  by  a  gentleman  who  was  not 
only    sincerely    devoted    to    the    house    of 
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Stuart,  but  actually  fought  under  Prince 
Charles's  standard,  it  would  seem  that  the 
odium  was  not  very  well  founded.  We  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  some  of  the  officers  in  the  duke's 
army  were  railing  very  severely  against 
Prince  Charles,  whom  they  termed  the  Pre- 
tender, and  that  the  duke,  on  overhearing 
the  discourse,  instantly  rebuked  the  officers 
most  sharply,  observing  to  them  they  were 
reviling  one  who,  though  his  enemy,  was  a 
gentleman  and  a  relation.  And  we  are 
f..rther  assured,  that  every  man  of  Prince 
Charles's  army  who  happened  lo  fall  into  the 
duke's  own  hands,  duruig  the  rebellion,  and 
after  the  'oattle  at  Culloden,  was  treated  not 
only  with  humanity,  but  with  tenderness. 

These  statements,  though  much  at  variance 
with  the  popular  belief,  especially  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  i.-^laud,  are  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  the  conduct  of  the  aukc  on 
other  occa.sions,  of  which  many  highly 
honourable  traits  .nrc  c.\tant. 

When  marching  north,  1745,  he  halted  two 
days  at  Penrith,  in  Cumberland.  While 
there,  an  orphan  boy  at  .school,  whose  father 
had  been  m  the  royal  household,  applied  for 
protection  to  his  royal  highness,  who  gave 
Iiim  an  audience,  and  thus  addressed  him  : 
'  I  remember  your  father  well ;  his  honour 
and  integrity  as  a  servant  described  esteem. 
The  death  of  the  good  old  man  was  a  public 
loss.  Could  I  be  persuaded  that  you  would 
follow  his  e.vample,  such  provision  should  be 
made  for  you  as  vi'ould  enable  you  to  live 
with  that  credit  and  reputation  which  his 
merits  entitled  him  to  However,  take  this 
purse,  and  I  give  you  my  promise,  when  under 
the  direction  of  God  these  national  tumults 
shall  have  ceased,  if  1  survive,  you  will  find 
me  your  friend.'  The  duke  kept  his  word, 
and  the  youth  was  handsomely  provided  for 
at  Whitehall. 

His  royal  highness  being  at  Newmarket, 
missed  his  pocket-book  just  before  the  horses 
started,  containing  a  quantitj'  of  bank-notes 
When  xk\eccgrioseenii  oi  the  turf  came  about 
him,  and  offered  him  several  bets,  he  said,  '  I 
have  lost  my  money  already,  and  cannot 
afford  to  venture  any  more  to-day.'  The 
horse  which  the  duke  had  intended  to  back, 
was  distanced ;  so  he  consoled  himself  that 
the  loss  of  his  pocket-book  was  only  a  tempo- 
rary evil,  as  he  should  have  forfeited  its  con- 
tents to  the  'a'orthies  nf  the  turf.  The  race 
was  no  sooner  finished  than  a  veteran  half-pay 
officer  presented  his  royal  highness  with  the 
lost  pocket-book,  saying  he  had  found  it  near 
the  stand,  but  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
proaching him  earlier.  The  duke  refused  to 
receive  it,  most  generously  saying,  '  I  am  glad 
it  has  fallen  into  such  hands  ;  keep  it :  had  it 
not  been  for  this  accident,  it  would  have  been 
by  this  time  dispersed  among  the  blacklegs  of 
Newmarket.' 

During  his  royal  highness's  command  in 
Germany,  he  was  particularly  pleased  with 
the  ability  and  valour  of  a  seijeant  belonging 
to  his  own  regiment ;  and  causing  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  his  private  character,  which  was 


strictly  irreproachable,  his  royal  highness  took 
occasion,  after  a  gallant  exploit  which  the 
serjeaut  had  performed,  to  give  him  a  com- 
m'.ssion.  Some  time  afterwards  the  officer 
came  to  his  royal  highness,  and  entreated 
leave  to  resign  the  rank  which  he  had  con- 
ferred on  him.  Surprised  at  so  e.\traordinary 
a  request,  the  duke  demanded  the  reason ; 
and  was  told  by  the  applicant  that  he  was 
now  .separated  from  his  old  companions  by  his 
elevation,  and  not  admitted  into  the  com- 
pany of  his  brother  officers,  who  considered 
themselves  degraded  by  his  appomtment. 
'  Oh  !  is  that  the  case  ?'  said  the  duke  :  '  let 
the  matter  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will 
soon  find  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  your 
disquietude.'  The  ne.xt  morning  his  royal 
highness  went  on  the  parade,  where  he  was 
received  by  a  circle  of  officers  ;  and  while  he 
was  engaged  in  (fonversation,  he  perceived  his 
old  friend  walking  at  a  distance  by  himself. 
On  this  the  duke  said,  '  Pray,  gentlemen, 
what  has  that  officer  done,  thai  he  .should  be 
drummed  out  of  your  councils?'  And  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went  up.  took 
the  man  by  the  arm,  and  thus  accompanied, 
went  through  all  the  lines.  When  the  parade 
was  over.  Lord  Ligonier  respectfully  requested 
his  royal  highness  to  honour  the  mess  with 
his  presence  that  day.  '  With  all  my  heart,' 
replied  the  duke,  '  provided  I  bring  my  friend 
with  me.'  '  I  hope  so,'  .said  his  lordship  ;  and 
from  that  day  the  gentleman's  company  was 
rather  courted  than  shunned  by  the  highest 
officers  in  the  service. 

The  late  eccentric  H.  C.  Jennings,  Esq., 
who  in  his  youth  held  a  commission  in  the  ist 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  but  soon  resigned 
it  in  consequence  of  some  innovations  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  was  accustomed  to 
characterize  hi.-  highness  as  follows:  'The 
Culloden  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  great 
prig ;  a  martinet ;  ver>'  disagreeable  and 
troublesome  to  the  young  officers  of  that  day, 
by  his  regulations,  his  alterations,  and  his 
frequent  changes.  However,  after  the  affair 
at  Closter-Seven.  when  he  had  for  the  first 
time  tasted  of  adversitv,  he  began  to  think 
for  himself,  and  ever  after  continued  n  great 

The  duke  observed  an  uniform  regular 
method  to  his  labouring  people  at  Windsor, 
which  was  that  of  never  giving  them  higher 
wages  than  wh.it  others  of  a  like  condition  re- 
ceived from  their  employers.  He  rather 
chose  to  give  less  than  the  no'oility  and  gentry 
of  the  neighbour'nood,  in  order  that  no  im- 
proper advantages  might  be  taken  by  other 
labourers  to  raise  their  wages.  But  he  made 
up  this  seeming  deficiency  by  ordering  his 
workmen  everj'  day  at  noon  table  beer,  with 
bread  and  cheese  ;  besides  which,  he  gave 
them  once  or  twice  a  week  a  good  substantial 
dinner.  This  was  what  his  royal  highness 
used  to  call  'Old  English  hospitality.' 

His  highness  was  much  beloved  by  those 
immediately  about  his  person  •  and  of  one  of 
his  servants  an  instance  of  fidelity  is  recorded, 
which  is  not  undeserving  of  a  place  in  this 
brief  record  to  his  master's  memory.     On  his 
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Voyal  Iiighncss's  death,  one  of  his  hussars 
went  to  the  chief  page,  to  ask  liim  for  one  of 
his  late  royal  master's  suits  of  clothes.  The 
page  granted  his  request,  and  bid  him  so  to 
his  room,  and  take  a  suit  of  grey  which  he 
would  find  there,  and  desired  he  might  get  it 
fitted  up,  and  have  black  buttons  put  on  it,  to 
serve  for  mourning.  The  hussar  being  un- 
willing to  take  anything  out  of  the  page's 
room  except  in  his  presence,  and  finding  the 
page  engaged  with  company,  thought  proper 
to  wait  on  him  ne.\t  morning  ;  when  he  got  a 
.-.uit  wMth  all  the  visible  pockets  turned  out, 
which  he  immediately  carried  to  the  tailor  to 
have  titled  up  for  him.  As  he  was  delivering 
it  to  the  tailor,  he  discovered  a  private  pocket, 
wherein  were  a  pair  of  gloves  and  a  small 
morocco  pocket-book,  in  which  twenty  bank- 
notes were  enclosed,  amounting  to  ^1751. 
The  hussar  made  the  tailor  witness  the  number 
and  value  of  the  notes,  and  took  him  along 
with  him  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  house, 
where  he  honestly  delivered  the  notes  sealed 
up  to  the  gentleman-in-waiting. 


Poetical  Effusion  of  Her  Majesty. 

The  queen,  on  her  arrival,  po.ssessed  a  very 
inadequate  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  her 
majesty,  under  the  tuition  of  the  learned  Mr. 
Majendie,  was  enabled  not  only  to  pronounce, 
but  to  write,  English  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  elegance  and  precision.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  lay  before  our  readers  the  followin.g 
copy  of  verses  which  was  handed  about  in  1765, 
as  the  production  of  her  majesty  : 

Genteel  is  my  Damon,  engaging  his  air. 

Hi;  face,  like  the  morn,  is  both  ruddy  and 

fair ; 
Soft  love  sits  enthron'd   in   the  beam  of  his 

eyes, 
He's   manly,   yet   tender,    he's  fond  and  yet 

wise. 
He's  ever  good-humoured,  he's  gen'rous  and 

Hi>  presence  can  always  drive  sorrow  away  ; 
No  vanity  sways  him.  no  folly  is  seen. 
But  open  his  temper  and  noble  his  mien. 
By  virtue  illumined  his  actions  appear, 
His  pa.ssions  are  calm,  and  his  reason  isclear  ■ 
An  affable  sweetness  attends  on  his  speech. 
He's  willing   to   learn,    though   he's  able  to 

teach. 
He  has  pnmiis'd    to    love    me-   his   word   I'll 

believe. 
For  his  heart  is  too  honest  to  let  him  deceive  : 
Then  blame  me,  ye  fair  ones,  if  justly  ye  can, 
Since  the  picture   I've  drawn  is  exactly  the 

man. 


Marriage  of  Princess  Matilda. 

No  marriage  could  have  been  more  truly 
unfortunate,  than  that  of  the  Princess  Matilda 
sister  of  George  HI.),  to  Prince  Christian 
^'1I.    of  IXnmark.     'I'his  princess,   born  the 


22nd  of  July,  1731,  became,  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  wife  of  a  prince,  of  habits 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  happiness  of 
domestic  life.  Ere  the  honeymoon  was  past, 
she  was  neglected,  that  her  husband  might 
indulge  in  the  grossest  sensualities  ;  and  so 
dissolute  were  his  habits,  that  when  he  visited 
England  two  years  after  his  marriage,  he  is 
said  to  have  mi.ved  with  the  most  depraved 
company,  and  often  to  have  joined  in  the 
midnight  revels  of  St.  Giles's  disguised  as  a 
sailor.  Soon  after,  through  the  intrigues  of 
the  king's  stepmother,  who  was  anxious  that 
her  son  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, a  charge  of  so  serious  a  nature  was 
raised  against  the  character  of  Matilda,  that 
she  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Cronenburg. 
As  soon  as  this  afflicting  and  degrading  cir- 
cumstance came  to  the  knowledge  of  George 
III.,  his  majesty  interposed  with  great  spirit 
in  the  behalf  of  his  injured  sister  ;  and  was  the 
means  of  procuring  a  material  mitigation  of 
her  unhappy  destiny.  In  consequence  of  the 
indignant  remonstrances  which  his  ambassador 
at  the  Danish  court  was  directed  to  make,  an 
order  was  given  for  the  queen's  liberation, 
with  permission  to  retire  to  Zell,  where  a 
separate  establishment,  suitable  to  her  rank, 
was  to  be  provided  for  her.  The  British  am- 
bassador himself  hastened  with  these  tidings 
to  Cronenburg.  The  queen  had  been  permitted 
to  inhabit  the  governor's  apartment,  and  to 
walk  upon  the  side  batteries,  or  upon  the  leads 
of  the  tower.  She  was  uncertain  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  her  ;  and  had  great  reason  to 
apprehend,  that  the  party  which  had  caused 
her  arrest,  meditated  still  more  violent 
mea.-iures.  When  the  Engli.sh  ambas.sador 
arrived  with  the  order  for  her  enlargement, 
she  was  so  surprised  with  the  unexpected  intel- 
ligence, that  she  instantly  burst  into  .a  flood 
of  tears  ;  embraced  him  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
and  called  him  her  deliverer.  After  a  short 
conference,  the  minister  proposed,  that  her 
majesty  should  immediately  embark  on  board 
of  a  ship,  that  was  waiting  to  carry  her  from 
a  kingdom  in  which  she  had  experienced  such 
a  train  of  misfortunes.  But  however  anxious 
she  was  to  depart,  one  circumstance  checked 
the  excess  of  Iier  joy.  A  few  months  before 
her  imprisonment,  she  had  been  delivered  of 
a  princess,  whom  she  suckled  herself  The 
rearing  of  this  child  had  been  her  only  com- 
fort ;  and  she  had  conceived  an  almost  more 
than  parental  attachment  to  it,  from  its  having 
been  the  constant  companion  of  her  misery. 
These  circumstances  had  so  endeared  the 
child  to  her,  that  when  an  order  for  detaining 
the  young  princess  was  intimated  to  her,  .she 
testified  the  strongest  emotions  of  grief,  and 
could  not,  for  some  time,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
bid  a  final  .adieu.  At  lentjth,  after  bestowing 
repeated  caresses  upon  this  darling  object  of 
her  affections,  she  retired  to  the  vessel  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  She  remained  upon  deck, 
her  eyes  immovably  directed  towards  the 
palace  of  Cronenburg,  where  she  had  left  her 
child,  until  darkness  intercepted  her  view. 
The  vessel  having  made  but  little  way  during 
the  night,  at  daybreak  she  observed,  with  fond 
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satisfaction,  that  the  palace  was  still  visible; 
and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  descend  to  the 
cabin  as  long  as  she  could  discover  the  feeblest 
glimpse  of  the  battlements. 


Dr.  Johnson's  Interview  with 
.  the  King. 

The  king,  being  informed  that  Dr.  Johnson 
occasionally  visited  the  Royal  Library,  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  informed  when  the 
doctor  came  thither  again,  that  he  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  conversation.  'I'his  was 
done,  and  no  sooner  was  the  doctor  seated, 
than  the  librarian  went  to  communicate  the 
intelligence  to  his  m.ijesty,  who  condescended 
immediately  to  repair  to  the  spot.  Johnson, 
on  being  told  that  the  king  w.is  in  the  room, 
started  up  and  stood  still.  The  king,  after 
the  usual  compliments,  asked  some  questions 
about  the  libraries  of  Oxford,  where  the 
doctor  had  lately  been,  and  enquired  if  he  was 
then  engaged  in  any  literary  undertaking. 
Johnson  replied  in  the  negative,  adding,  that 
he  had  pretty  well  told  the  world  what  lie 
knew,  and  must  now  read  to  acquire  more 
knowledge.  The  king  said,  '  I  do  not  think 
that  you  borrow  much  from  anybody.'  John- 
soii  said  he  thought  he  had  done  his  part  as  a 
writer.  '  I  should  have  thought  so  too,'  replied 
his  majesty,  '  if  you  had  not  written  so  well.' 
The  king  having  observed  that  he  must  have 
read  a  great  deal,  Johnson  answered,  '  That 
he  thought  more  than  he  read ;  that  he  had 
read  a  great  deal  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
but  having  fallen  into  ill  health,  he  had  not 
beeti  able  to  read  much  compared  to  others  ; 
for  instance,  he  said  he  had  not  read  much 
compared  with  Dr.  Warbuiton.'  On  this,  the 
king  said,  '  He  had  heard  that  Dr.  War- 
burton  was  a  man  of  such  general  knowledge, 
that  you  could  scarcely  talk  with  him  upon 
any  subject  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
speak ;  and  that  his  learning  resembled  Gar- 
rick's  acting,  in  its  universality. 

His  m.ijesty  then  talked  of  ^hc  controversy 
between  Warburton  and  Lowth  ;  asked  John- 
son what  he  thought  of  it.  Johnson  an- 
swered, Warburton  has  more  general,  more 
scholastic  le.irning  ;  Lowth  is  the  most  correct 
scholar.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  calls 
names  best.  The  king  was  plea.sed  to  say,  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  adding,  '  You  do  not 
think  then.  Dr.  Johnson,  that  there  was  much 
argument  in  the  case?'  Johnson  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was.  '  Why,  truly,'  said  the 
king,  '  when  once  it  comes  to  calling  names, 
argument  is  pretty  well  at  an  end.' 

His  majesty  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Lord  Lyttleton's  history.  It  was  then  just 
published. 

Johnson  .said,  he  thought  his  style  pretty 
good,  but  that  he  had  blamed  Henry  too 
much.  'Why,'  said  the  king,  'they  seldom 
do  these  things  by  halves.'  '  No,  sir,'  an-  I 
swered  Johnson,  '  not  to  kings,'  but  fearing  to 
be  misunderstood,  he  subjoined,  '  that  for 
those  who  spoke  wor.se  of  kings  than  they 
desen'ed,  he  could  find  no  excuse  ;  but  that 


he  could  more  easily  conceive  how  some  might 
speak  better  of  them  than  they  deserved, 
withoiit  any  ill  intention  ;  for,  as  kings  had 
much  in  their  power  to  give,  those  who  were 
favoured  by  them,  would  frequently,  from 
gratitude,  exaggerate  their  praises ;  and  as 
this  proceeded  from  a  good  motive,  it  could 
be  excused.' 

The  king  then  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  Dr.  Hill.  Johnson  answered  that  he  was 
an  ingenious  man,  but  had  no  veracity  ;  and 
immediately  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  it, 
an  assertion  of  that  writer,  that  he  had  seen 
objects  magnified  to  a  much  greater  degree, 
by  using  three  or  four  microscopes  at  a  tune, 
than  by  using  one.  'Now,'  added  Johnson, 
'  everyone  acquainted  with  microscopes  knows, 
that  the  more  of  them  he  looks  through,  the 
less  the  object  will  appear.'  '  Why,' "replied 
the  king,  "this  is  not  only  telling  an  untruth, 
but  telling  it  clumsily  :  for  if  that  be  the  case, 
everyone  who  tan  look  through  a  microscope, 
rt'ill  be  able  to  delect  him.'  But  that  he 
might  not  leave  an  unfavourable  impression 
against  :m  absent  man,  the  doctor  added, 
'  That  Dr.  Hill  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very 
curious  observer  ;  and  if  he  would  have  been 
contented  tu  tell  the  world  no  more  than  he 
knew,  he  might  have  been  a  very  considerable 
man,  and  needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  such 
mean  expedients  to  raise  his  reputation.' 

The  king  then  talked  of  literary  journals  ; 
rnentioned  particularly,  the  •  Journal  des 
Scavans,'  and  asked  Dr.  John.son  if  it  was 
well  done.  Johnson  said  it  was  formerly  well 
done  ;  and  gave  some  account  of  the  persons 
who  began  and  carried  it  on  for  some  years, 
enlarging  at  the  same  time  on  the  nature  and 
utility  of  such  works.  The  king  asked  him  if 
it  was  well  done  now?  Johnson  answered, 
he  had  no  reason  to  think  it  was.  The  king 
ne.xt  inquired  if  there  were  any  other  literary 
Journals  published  in  this  kingdom,  except 
the  '  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews  ;'  and  on 
being  answered  there  was  no  ether,  his  ma- 
jesty asked  which  of  them  was  the  best? 
Johnson  said  that  the  '  .Monthly  Review'  was 
done  with  most  care,  the  'Critical'  upon  the 
best  principles  ;  adding,  that  the  authors  of 
the  former  were  hostile  to  the  church.  This 
the  king  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear. 

The  conversation  next  turned  on  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions ;  when  Johnson  ob- 
served, that  the  Royal  Society  had  now  u 
better  method  of  arranging  their  materials 
than  formerly.  '  Ay,'  said  the  king,  '  they 
are  obliged  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  that  ;'  for  his 
majesty  remembered  a  circumstance  which 
Johnson  himself  had  forgotten.  His  majesty 
next  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  literary 
biography  of  the  country  ably  executed,  and 
proposed  to  the  doctor  to  undertake  it  ;  and 
with  this  wi.-,h,  so  graciously  expressed, 
Johnson  readily  complied. 

During  this  interview,  the  doctor  talked 
with  profound  respect  ;  but  still  in  his  firm 
manner,  with  a  sonorous  voice,  and  never  in 
that  subdued  tone  which  is  common  at  the 
levee  and  drawing-room.  Afterwards  he  ob- 
.served  to  Mr.    Barnard,  the  librarian,    '  Sir, 
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they  may  talk  of  the  king  as  they  will,  but 
he  is  the  finest  gentleman  I  have  ever  seen.' 
And  he  also  observed  at  another  time  to  Mr. 
Layton,  '  Sir,  his  manners  are  those  of  as  line 
a  gentleman,  as  we  may  suppose  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  or  Charles  the  Second,  to  have 
been.' 


Bishop  Warburton. 

In  the  letters  of  this  literary  Colossus,  left 
for  publication  by  his  friend,  Bishop  Hurd, 
there  is  the  following  characteristic  anecdote, 
in  which  the  urbanity  of  the  monarch,  stands 
well  contrasted  with  the  roughness  of  the  con- 
troversialist. '  I  brought,'  says  the  bishop 
(February  20,  1767),  'as  usual,  a  bad  cold 
with  me  to  town  ;  and  this  being  the  first  day 
I  ventured  out  of  doors,  it  was  employed,  as 
in  duty  bound,  at  court,  it  being  a  levee  day. 
A  buffoon  lord  in  waiting  (you  may  guess 
who  I  mean)  was  very  busy  in  marshalling 
the  circle  ;  he  said  to  me,  '  Move  forward,  you 
clog  up  the  door.'  I  replied  with  as  little 
civility,  '  Did  nobody  clog  up  the  king's  door- 
stead  more  than  I,  there  would  be  room  for 
all  honest  men.'  Tliis  brought  the  man  to 
himself  When  the  king  came  up  to  me,  he 
asked  why  I  did  not  come  to  levee  before  ? 
I  said,  '  I  understand  there  was  no  busmess 
going  forward  in  the  house  in  which  I  could 
be  of  service  to  his  majesty.'  He  replied, 
'  He  supposed  the  severe  storm  of  snow  would 
have  brought  me  up.'  I  replied,  '  I  was 
under  the  cover  of  a  very  warm  house.'  You 
see,  by  all  this,  how  unfit  1  am  for  courts.' 

The  king,  when  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  observed,  that  Pope  made  Warbur- 
ton a  bishop.  '  "True,  sir,'  said  Johnson  ; 
'but  Warburton  did  more  for  Pope — he  made 
him  a  Christian  !'  alluding  no  doubt  to  his  in- 
genious comments  on  the  '  Essay  on  Man.' 

The  Royal  Academy. 

'  A  nation,'  .says  an  elegant  anonymous 
writer,  '  may  be  considered  great  by  its 
achievements  in  arms,  or  in  commerce  ;  but 
can  never  be  said  to  be  truly  polished,  till  it 
fosters  the  polite  art.s,  the  acquisition  of  which 
hinks  every  other  pursuit  into  comparative  in- 
significance. They  open  a  si.xth  sense  upon 
everyone  who  successfully  cultivates  them. 
The  .savage  eats  his  food,  and  falls  asleep  ; 
the  man  of  mere  wealth,  does  little  more  ;  l)ut 
in  those  who  seek  pleasure  in  cultiv.iting  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  pleasures  of  sense 
hold  but  a  subordinate  place.' 

'I'he  reign  of  George  HI.  presents  no  event 
perhaps  more  worthy  the  notice  of  the  histo- 
rian, than  the  remarkable  progress  which  was 
made  during  it  in  the  fine  arts.  Before  his 
majesty's  accession,  we  had  no  native  artists 
of  celebrity,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture. 
Hogarth  alone  exxepted,  in  the  former ;  and 
some  writers  had  advanced  it  gravely  as  a  fact, 
that  the  English  climate  was  incapable  of  fos- 
tering or  maturing  genius.  Many  of  the  arts 
of  life  had  advanced  amongst  us  to  a  btale  of 


great  perfection  ;  our  literature  had  reached  a 
height  beyond  which  no  age  can  pass  ;  but 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  were 
suliered  to  be  neglected.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  august  patronage  of  the  sovereign 
manifest  itself  in  behalf  of  those  arts,  than  a 
general  feeling  for  them  ran  through  the 
kingdom  ;  every  order  of  the  state  was  forward 
to  encourage  them ;  and  the  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  arts,  produced  great  artists  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  revolution  produces 
great  statesmen  and  great  generals. 

The  country  which  before  had  given  en- 
couragement to  the  lifeless  productions  of 
Kneller,  Hudson,  and  Jar\'is  in  painting,  to 
the  deformities  of  Rysbrack  and  Scheemacher 
in  .sculpture,  and  to  the  clumsy  masses  of 
Vanbrugh,  Gibbs,  and  Batty  in  architecture, 
now  saw,  with  the  accession  of  a  youthful 
sovereign,  the  beginning  of  an  ■Tira  that  has 
matured  to  perfection  a  numerous  band  of 
artists  The  deformities  of  Rysbrack.  gave 
way  to  the  tasteful  and  classical  productions 
ofiiacon  and  Nollekens  ;  while  the  architec- 
tural absurdities  of  the  olden  time  were  sup- 
planted by  the  chaste  productions  of  two 
eminent  Scotsmen,  Adams  and  Stewart.  In 
painting,  we  saw  Reynolds  rise  eminently  s\i- 
perior  in  portraits,  while  West  chose  for  the 
e.xercise  of  his  pencil  the  deeds  of  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  antiquity.  Gainsborough  de- 
lighted every  eye  by  the  .sweetness  of  his 
landscapes,  and  Wright  poured  in  the  grandeur 
of  his  Mount  Vesuvius. 

The  genius  thus  kindled,  gradually  expanded : 
and  perhaps  no  political  vicissitude  to  which 
the  nation  may  be  subject,  will  ever  be  able 
to  extinguish  that  spirit  which  characterizes 
the  present  race  of  Britons,  in  regard  to  the 
polite  arts. 

The  grand  lever  by  which  this  mighty 
change  was  effected,  was  the  establishment, 
in  1709,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  his 
majesty  always  gloried  in  being  the  foimder. 
He  presented  the  academy  with  a  magnificent 
suite  of  apartments  in  Somerset  House;  and 
ever  a  ter  watched  over  its  proceedings  with 
the  most  paternal  interest  and  anxiety. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  the  light 
in  wliich  the  great  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson,  be- 
held the  infant  establishment,  with  its  attend- 
ant, the  Exhibition.  He  speaks  of  them  thus  : 
'  Reynolds  has  been  successful  in  getting  es- 
tablished the  Royal  Academy,  and  talks  about 
notliing  but  the  exhibition.  Poor  mortals  '  as 
if  human  life  were  not  short  enough  to  per- 
form all  the  necessary  duties,  without  con- 
trivances like  these  to  render  the  time  still 
shorter  !' 

The  king's  love  of  the  arts  was  displayed 
very  early.  A  letter  from  a  celebrated  vir- 
tuoso and  antiquary,  dated  Rome,  October 
16,  1762,  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  : 

'  Nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction,  than 
to  find  so  many  fine  things  purchased  fur  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  now  master  of 
the  best  collection  of  drawings  in  the  world, 
having  p\irchased  two  or  three  capital  collec- 
tions in  ihiscity  ;  the  last  belonging  to  Cardinal 
Abanis,  for  fourteen  thousand  crowns,  consists 
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of  three  thousand  large  volumes,  one-third  of 
which  are  original  drawings  of  the  best  masters ; 
the  others,  collections  of  the  most  celebrated 
engravings.  And  lastly.therc  has  been  pur- 
chased for  his  majesty,  all  the  Museum  of  Mr. 
Smith,  at  Venice,  consisting  of  his  library, 
print.-.,  drawings,  designs,  iS:c.  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  arts  and  sciences 
will  flourish  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  a  monarch,  who 
is  himself  an  excellent  judge  of  merit  in  the 
fine  arts.' 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  at  first  the  king's 
chief  favourite  amonj  artists  :  but  his  patron- 
age was  subsequently  transferred  in  a  more 
particular  manner  to  Mr.  West,  the  President 
of  the  Academy.  Struck  with  the  superior 
merits  of  an  historical  design  by  ISIr.  West, 
then  a  very  young  man,  his  majesty  commis- 
sioned him  to  paint  a  composition  for  the  royal 
collection ;  and.  with  that  delicate  considera- 
tion that  unites  the  true  gentleman  with  the 
patron,  left  the  subject  to  the  painter's  choice. 
Mr.  W.  selected  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  ancient  history,  and  produced  a 
picture  which,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
e.\ecutive  properties  of  p.ainting,  exhibited  a 
pathos  worthy  the  awful  dignity  of  the  story. 

Regulus,  a  Roman  general,  prisoner  to  the 
Outhaginians,  and  thenon  his  paroleat  Rome, 
had  patriotically  determined  to  return  to  cap- 
tivity, and  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  benefit  of 
his  country.  The  moment  chosen  is,  when 
surrounded  by  his  supplicating  friends,  and 
rejecting  their  entreaties,  he  is  resigning  him- 
self to  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage.  The 
excellence  of  the  picture,  for  which  his  majesty 
gave  the  artist  one  thousand  guineas,  is  the 
best  comment  on  the  judgment  of  his  royal 
employer.  One  apartment  in  Buckingham 
House  was  aftenvards  entirely  appropriated 
to  productions  from  the  pencil  of  jlr.  West. 
Among  these,  are  the  Death  of  General  Wolfe ; 
the  Death  of  the  Chc\alier  Bayard  ;  and  per- 
haps the  finest  of  all,  Hamilcar  swearing  the 
infant  Hannibal  at  the  Altar. 


Edward,  Duke  of  York. 

The  king's  brother,  Edward,  Duke  of  York, 
who  died  in  Italy  in  the  year  176S,  had  the 
reputation  of  bcinj  a  pnnce  of  very  lively  and 
gallant  parts.  Bishop  Newton  adds  his  per- 
sona! testimony  in  confirmation  of  the  popular 
opinion,  and  expresses  his  conviction,  that  had 
he  outlived  the  years  of  dissipation,  he  would 
have  proved  an  honour  to'  his  king  and 
countrj'.  The  duke  possessed,  by  all  ac- 
counts, much  of  the  family  quality  of  courage. 
He  accompanied  the  unfortunate  e.vpedition 
to  Cherbourg,  and  was  always  foremost  where 
danger  called.  On  one  occasion  he  advanced 
so  near  the  town,  as  to  expose  his  person  to 
some  shot  from  the  enemy.  A  ball  grazing 
en  ruocliet  near  the  spot  where  he  stood,  a 
Serjeant  sprung  before  him,  to  defend  his 
royal  highness  with  his  body.  The  prince 
was  so  pleased  with  this  uncommon  mark  of 
courage  and  attachment,  that  he  rewarded 
the  man  with  a  handsome  .^r^'uitv. 


Transit  of  Venus. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  year  1769,  when 
a  transit  of  the  Planet  Venus  was  expected, 
the  Royal  Society  conceived  the  project  of 
sending  out  some  able  astronomers  to  distant 
countries,  to  observe  the  phenomenon.  Their 
funds  bemg  however  unequal  to  the  expense 
of  such  a  mission,  they  made  a  representation 
of  their  inability  to  the  king,  who  was  pleased 
to  ask  for  an  estimate  of  the  total  sum  re- 
(juired  for  the  puipose  ;  on  seeing  which,  he 
immediately  gave  an  order  for  the  amount. 
Two  astronomers,  Messrs.  Bayly  and  VV'allis, 
were  accordingly  sent  out  t3  Hudson's  B.iy, 
where  they  remained  nearly  a  whole  year,  and 
then  returned  to  England  to  report  the  result 
of  their  ob.ierv.itions.  The  Royal  Society 
communicated  this  report  to  his  majesty,  ac- 
companied with  a  statement  of  the  expenses 
incurred  ;  which  happening  to  be  considerably 
less  than  the  sum  that  had  been  granted,  they 
begged  to  know  the  king's  pleasure  respecting 
the  surplus.  His  majesty  graciously  replied, 
'  That  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  it 
was,  and  that  the  society  might  employ  it  m 
any  other  way  they  might  think  fit.' 


The  Sham  Princess  Susannah 
Carolina  Matilda. 

A  female  of  the  name  of  Sarah  Wilson,  who 
attended  the  Honourable  Miss  Vernon,  one  of 
the  maids  of  honour,  having  found  her  way 
into  one  of  the  royal  apartments,  broke  open 
a  cabinet,  which  she  rifled  of  several  valuable 
jewels,  and  carried  them  off.  The  robbery 
was  soon  discovered  :  and  the  thief  being  de- 
tected, was  committed  for  trial,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  through  the 
gracious  interposition  of  the  queen,  the  culprit 
received  a  pardon,  on  condition  of  being 
transported  for  life.  She  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Marj'land,  where  she  soon  escaped 
from  her  master,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Princess  Susannah  Carolina  Matilda,  stating 
she  was  the  sister  of  the  queen.  The  clothes 
she  carried  with  her  favoured  the  deception, 
especially  as  she  had  retained  a  miniature  of 
her  majesty.  The  impostor  was  believed ; 
she  levied  large  contributions  on  the  credu- 
lous, whom  in  return  she  permitted  to  kis.s  her 
hand.  At  length  her  master  heard  of  the  de- 
ception, and  apprehended  her  as  a  runawaj-, 
to  the  great  confusion  of  the  good  people  of 
Carolina,  who  had  been  the  dupes  of  her 
artifice.  

The  Pretender. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent duke,  when  abroad,  in  1771,  for  the  re- 
coverj'  of  his  health,  frequently  saw  the  Pre- 
tender in  public.  One  of  his  attendants 
speaking  with  levity  of  the  destitute  state  ol 
this  aspirant  to  the  British  throne,  was  warmly 
reproved  by  the  duke,  who  said,  '  I  pity  the 
distresses  of  that  poor  man  extremely,  and 
quite  forget  his  efforts  to  dethrone  my  family. 
It  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  aspire  to  a 
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thruno  his  ancestors  once  possessed  ;  but 
surely  those  who,  after  inviting  him  to  Eng- 
land, now  suffer  him  to  want  bread,  deserve 
the  detestation  of  every  generous  mind ;' 
alluding  doubtless  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
Jacobite  Club  in  England,  having  ceased  to  pay 
the  pension  of  ^5000  per  annum,  which  they 
had  for  several  years  remitted  to  the  chevalier. 

The  king  himself  having  been  told  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  family  and  fortune  in  Perth.shire, 
who  had  not  merely  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him,  but  had  never  permitted 
him  to  be  named  as  king  in  his  presence  ; 
'  Carry  my  compliments  to  him,' said  the  king, 
'  but — what — stop — no — he  may  perhaps  not 
receive  my  compliments  as  King  of  England 
— give  him  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  compli- 
ments, and  tell  him  that  he  respects  the 
steadiness  of  his  principles.' 

His  predecessor,  George  II.,  being  at  a 
m.asquerade,  was  recognised  by  a  lady  of 
Jacobite  principles,  who  entering  into  conver- 
sation with  his  majesty,  requested  the  dis- 
guised monarch  to  pledge  her  in  a  glass  of 
wine  to  the  health  of  the  Pretender.  The 
good-natured  monarch  immediately  filled  a 
glass,  and  said,  '  I  drink  with  pleasure  the 
health  of  all  unfortunate  princes.' 

Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 

In  February,  1772,  died  the  Princess  Dowa- 
ger of  Wales,  mother  of  the  king.  '  Her  royal 
highness,'  .says  Bishop  Newton,  who  was  her 
chaplain,  and  honoured  with  much  of  her  con- 
fidence, '  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
fluctuation  and  uncertainty  of  public  favour. 
For,  from  her  first  coming  very  young  into 
this  country,  her  behaviour  was  so  discreet 
and  prudent,  so  courteous  and  affable,  that 
she  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  whole 
nation  ;  and  ikj  princess  was  ever  more  ad- 
mired than  she  was,  till  some  time  after  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  [Frederic].  But 
the  late  king's  [George  II.]  behaviour  to  her 
upon  that  occasion  was  such,  that  she  could 
not  with  decency  support  and  encourage  the 
faction  that  was  formed  against  the  court ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  the  tide  of  popularity 
which  rose  so  strong  in  her  favour,  first  began 
to  tuni  againsthcr.  (Jpon  his  present  majesty's 
IGeorgc  III.]  accession  to  the  throne,  when 
her  influence  was  believed  to  be  greater,  the 
clamours  of  faction  increa.scd  in  proportion. 

'The  scandalous  author  of  the  "North 
Briton "  laid  to  her  charge  many  things  of 
which  she  was  entirely  innocent.  One  day, 
being  asked  why  he  could  assert  a  particular 
which  he  knew  w.is  not  true  ;  "  No  matter  for 
that,"  replied  he,  "it  will  do  very  well  for  a 
North  Briton  :  the  people  will  swallow  any- 
thing." She  would  often  ask  in  the  morning, 
"  Well,  what  have  the  papers  said  of  me  to- 
day?" and  often  read  them  over,  and  smiled 
at  them.  Nor  ever  was  more  abuse  with  less 
foundation  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  regarded 
it  as  little  as  she  deserved  it.  Her  good  deeds 
were  silent,  and  unknown  ;  for  never  was 
anyone  actuated  with  a  truer  spirit  of  bcne- 
>olencc  and  charily 


'The  sums  which  she  expended  in  private 
charity  and  pensions,  amounted  to  no  less 
than  ten  thousand  poimds  a  year  ;  and  the 
merit  of  her  charity  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
their  secrecy.  Several  families  who  were  re- 
lieved by  her,  did  not  so  much  as  know  who 
was  their  benefactor,  till  her  death,  when  the 
current  of  her  bounty  ceased  to  flow. 

'  The  calmness  and  composure  of  her  death 
were  farther  proofs  and  attestations  of  the 
goodness  of  her  life ;  she  died  as  she  had 
lived,  beloved  and  honoured  most  by  those 
who  knew  her." 


Archiepiscopal  Routs, 

It  having  been  reported  to  his  majesty  in 
1772,  that  Archbishop  Cornwallis  had  frequent 
convivial  parties  at  his  palace,  the  good  mo- 
narch immediately  addressed  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing admonitory  letter : — 

'I\Iv  Good  Lord  Prim.^te, — I  could  not 
delay  giving  you  the  notification  of  the  grief 
and  concern  with  which  my  breast  was  af- 
fected, at  receiving  authentic  information 
that  routs  have  made  their  way  into  your 
palace.  At  the  same  time  I  must  signify  to 
you  my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  which  hold 
these  levities  and  vain  dissipations  as  utterly 
inexpedient,  if  not  unlawful,  to  pass  in  a  resi- 
dence for  many  centuries  devoted  to  divine 
studies,  religious  retirement,  and  the  extensive 
exercise  of  charity  and  benevolence  ;  I  add, 
in  a  place  where  so  many  of  your  predecessors 
have  led  their  lives  in  such  sanctity,  as  have 
thrown  lustre  on  the  pure  religion  they  pro- 
fessed and  adorned. 

'  From  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  you 
must  perceive  I  behold  these  improprieties, 
not  to  speak  in  harsher  terms,  and  still  more 
pious  principles,  I  trust  you  will  suppress 
them  immediately;  so  that  I  may  not  have 
occasion  to  show  any  farther  marks  of  my  dis- 
pleasure, or  to  interpose  in  a  different  manner. 
May  God  take  your  Grace  into  his  almighty 
protection.  •  I  remain,  my  Lord  Primate, 
your  gracious  friend.  'G.  R.' 


J.  J.  Rousseau, 

Among  other  persons  of  literary  eminence 
who  were  pensioned  by  the  king  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  was  the  celebrated  Rous- 
seau ;  but  his  majesty,  on  making  the  grant, 
insisted  that  the  matter  should  not  be  made 
public,  which  was  intended  as  a  peculiar  mark 
of  respect  for  that  wayward  and  extraordinary 
character.  The  philosopher  of  Geneva,  how- 
ever, after  having  gratefully  accepted  the 
favour,  and  returned  his  thanks  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  bestowed,  returned  it  on 
quarrelling  with  his  friend,  IJavid  Hume.  He 
dill  this,  however,  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
indicated  a  desire  to  keep  the  grant,  provided 
he  was  courted  to  it ;  but  having  once  declined 
the  royal  bounty,  it  was  not  thought  properto 
make  the  monarch  a  suppliant  to  an  adven- 
turer. Madame  de  Stacl,  in  her  extravagant 
panegyric  on   Rous.seau,    has  most   absurdly 
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praised  him  for  refusing  a  pension  from  the 
King  of  England,  without  however  stating 
the  particulars  of  the  story,  or  noticing  the 
excessive  meanness  of  her  hero,  who  actually 
endeavoured  to  get  the  pension  renewed  when 
it  was  too  late.  Rousseau,  however,  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  virtues  of  his  majesty.  '  It  is 
not,'  said  he,  "  the  great  monarch  whom  I  re- 
verence, but  the  good  husband,  the  good 
father,  the  virtuous,  the  benevolent  man.' 


]Mr.  Vv'ilkes. 

The  king,  though  remarkable  forhis  uniform 
urbanity  to  his  subjects,  and  for  seldom  corn- 
promising  his  dignity  by  personal  aversions,  is 
understood  to  have  deviated  a  little  from  this 
elevated  line  of  conduct  ni  the  ca.se  of  the  de- 
magogue, Wilkes.  There  was  enough  in  the 
man's  character,  separated  from  those  public 
grounds  which  made  him  a  favourite  with  the 
people,  to  make  any  good  man  detest  him  ; 
the  manifestation  of  such  a  feeling  on  the  part 
of  his  sovereign,  is  the  only  thing  of  the  pro- 
priety of  which  there  c.nn  be  a  doubt.  When 
-Mr.  Wilkes  went  to  court  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
I^ondon,  it  was  not  the  man,  but  the  high 
office  he  filled,  which  his  majesty  ought  to 
have  recognised  ;  and  the  city  had  perhaps 
reason  to  complain,  when  their  mayor  was  told 
by  the  lord  in  waiting,  that  it  was  expected  he 
should  not  address  his  majesty. 

The  following  pleasant  anecdote  on  this 
subject  is  given  in  the  '  Life  of  Wilkes:' 

'So  ungrateful  was  the  sound  of ''Wilkes 
and  No.  45"  Ithe  famous  numbe.-  of  the  '  North 
Briton,'^,  deemed  to  be  to  the  high  personage 
who  is  now  spoken  of,  that  about  1 772,  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood  1  George  IV.  \  then  a  mere  boy, 
having  been  chid  for  some  boyish  fault,  and 
wishing  to  take  his  boyish  revenge,  is  related 
to  have  done  so,  bj'  stealing  to  the  king's 
apartment,  and  shouting  at  the  door,  "Wilkes 
and  No.  45  for  ever  !"  and  speedily  running 
away.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  (for  who 
knows  not  the  domestic  amiableness  of  George 
111.  ?*,  that  his  majesty  laughed  at  the  trick 
with  his  accustomed  good  humour.' 


Naval  Review  at  Port.sinouth, 
1773; 

When  his  majesty  visited  Portsmouth  in 
T773,  to  witness  a  grand  naval  review,  he  rose 
one  morning  before  five  o'clock,  to  take  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  ramparts,  bastions,  plat- 
forms, outworks,  &c.  which  defend  the  garrison. 
The  guard  not  being  mounted  when  he  ascended 
the  walls,  they  followed  him  with  great  confu- 
sion. General  Harvey  apologized  for  their 
non-attendance  ;  when  his  majesty  turning 
round,  and  looking  at  the  great  number  of 
females  whom  his  presence  had  assembled  to- 
gether, .said  with  great  pleasantrj'  and  gal- 
lantry, '  Poh !  Poh  !  what  need  have  I  of  far-, 
ther  guards  ?  my  person  cannot  be  better  pro- 
tected than  by  those  handsome  females  that 
surround  me.' 


On  leaving  Portsmouth,  liis  mijesty  w.as 
graciously  pleased  to  order  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  to  the  arti- 
ficers of  the  dockyard  ;  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  the  crews  of  the  BarJ/air  s.nd 
.-J «"■.•«•/«  yachts ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  to  the  poor  of  Portsmouth,  Portsca, 
and  Gospoit. 


Dr.  Beattic. 

Sir  W.  Forbes,  in  his  life  of  this  celebrated 
writer,  quotes  from  his  diary  the  following  ac- 
count of  an  interview  with  which  the  king 
honoured   Dr.    B.    on   the    24t'n    of  .^.ugust, 

1773- 

•  At  twelve,  Dr.  Majendie  and  I  went  to  the 
king's  house  at  Kew.  We  had  been  only  a 
few  minutes  in  the  hall,  when  the  king  and 
queen  came  in  from  an  airing ;  and  as  they 
passed  through  the  hall,  the  king  called  to  me 
by  name,  and  asked  how  long  it  was  since  I 
came  from  town.  I  answered,  about  an  hour. 
"  I  shall  see  you,"  said  he,  "in  a  little  time." 
The  doctor  and  I  waited  a  considerable  time 
(for  the  king  was  busy),  and  then  we  were 
called  into  a  large  room  furnished  as  a  library, 
where  the  king  was  walking  about,  and  the 
queen  sitting  in  a  chair.  We  were  received 
in  the  most  gracious  manner  possible  by  both 
their  majesties.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  con- 
versation with  them  (nobody  else  being  present 
but  Dr.  Majendie)  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  on 
a  great  variety  of  topics,  in  which  both  the 
king  and  queen  joined,  with  a  degree  of  cheer- 
fulness, affability,  and  ease,  that  was  to  me 
surprising,  and  soon  dissipated  the  embarrass- 
ment which  I  felt  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
ference. They  both  complimented  me  in  the 
highest  terms  on  my  '  E.ssay,'  (on  Truth) 
which  they  said  was  a  book  they  always  kept 
by  them  :  and  the  king  said  he  had  one  copy 
of  it  at  Kew,  and  another  in  town,  and  imme- 
diately went  and  took  it  down  from  a  shelf  I 
found  it  was  a  second  edition.  "  I  never  stole 
a  book  but  once,"  said  his  majesty,  "and  that 
was  yours  (speaking  to  mej;  I  stole  it  from 
the  queen,  to  give  it  to  Lord  Hertford  to  read." 
He  had  heard  that  the  sale  of  '  Hume's  Es- 
says' had  failed  since  my  book  was  published ; 
and  I  told  him  what  Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me 
in  regard  to  that  matter.  His  majesty  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  my  new  acquaintance. 
Lord  Dartmouth?  I  said  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  and  manner  which  I  thought 
not  only  agreeable,  but  enchanting,  and  that 
he  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  men 
—a  sentiment  in  which  both  their  majesties 
heartily  joined.  "They  say  that  Lord  Dart- 
mouth is  an  enthusiast,"  said  the  king;  "  biit 
surely  he  says  nothing  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, but  what  every  Christian  may,  and  ought 
to  say. "  He  asked  whether  I  did  not  think 
the  English  language  on  the  decline  at  pre- 
sent :  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  the 
king  agreed,  and  named  the  'Spectator'  as 
one  of  the  best  standards  of  the  language. 
When  I  told  him  that  the  Scots  clergy  some- 
times prayed  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  hour  at 
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the  time,  lie  asked  whether  that  did  not  lead 
them  into  repetitions'?  I  said  it  often  did. 
"  That,"  said  he  "I  don't  like  in  praj-ers  :  and 
excellent  as  our  liturgy  is.  I  think  it  somewhat 
faulty  inthat  respect.  "  "Your  majesty  knows," 
said  I,  "three  services  are  joined  in  one,  in 
the  ordinary'  church  service,  which  is  one  cause 
of  those  repetitions."  ''True,"  he  replied, 
"and  that  circumstance  also  makes  the  service 
too  long."  From  this  he  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  composition  of  the  Church  Liturgy; 
on  which  he  bestowed  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. "Observe,"  his  majesty  said,  "  how  flat 
those  occasional  prayers  are,  that  are  now 
composed,  in  comparison  with  the  old  ones." 
When  I  mentioned  the  smallness  of  Church 
livings  in  Scotland,  he  said,  "  he  wondered 
how  men  of  liberal  education  would  choose  to 
become  clergymen  there :"  and  asked, ' '  whether 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  clergy, 
in  general,  were  not  very  ignorant?"  I  an- 
swered, "  No,  for  that  education  was  very 
cheap  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  clergj',  in  ge- 
neral, were  men  of  good  sense  and  competent 
learning."  We  discussed  a  great  many  other 
topics ;  for  the  conversation,  as  before  observed, 
lasted  for  upwards  of  an  hour  without  any  in- 
termission. The  queen  bore  a  large  share  in 
it.  Both  the  king  and  her  majesty  showed  a 
great  deal  of  good  sense,  acuteness,  and  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  of  good  nature  and  affability. 
At  last,  the  king  took  out  his  watch  (for  it  was 
now  almost  three  o'clock,  his  hour  of  dinner;, 
which  Dr.  Majendie  and  I  took  as  a  signal  to 
withdraw.  We  accordingly  bowed  to  their 
majesties,  and  I  addres.sed  the  king  in  the.'se 
words  :  "  I  hope,  sir,  your  majesty  will  pardon 
me,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  you 
my  humble  and  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  honour  you  have  been  pleased 
toconferuponme."  He  immediately  answered, 
"  I  think  1  could  do  no  less  for  a  man  that  has 
done  so  much  service  to  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  .shall  alwaj's  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  good  opinion  I  have  of 
you." ' 

Her  majesty  afterwards  granted  Dr.  B.  a 
pension  of  ;i2oo  per  annum. 


Death  of  the  Queen  of  Denmark. 

.The  misfortunes  of  this  much-injured  prin- 
cess were  destined  to  find  their  only  termi- 
nation in  an  early  grave.  She  died  at  Zell,  in 
3775.  Whatever  her  conduct  might  have 
previously  been,  and  with  respect  to  it  there 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  the 
manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself 
during  her  seclusion  at  Zell,  was  irreproach- 
able. 

The  nobility  and  the  states  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lunenberg,  after  her  death,  requested  per- 
mission of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  erect 
a  monument  to  her  memory,  '  to  transm'it  to 
the  must  remote  posterity,  both  the  profound 
jjrief  which  the  premature  death  of  that  young 
queen  has  spread  through  a  whole  province 
which  adored  her,  and  the  homage  which  they 
rendered  to   that   true  greatness,  which  the 


catastrophes  and  adversities  the  most  crliel 
can  only  render  more  respectable.' 

A  striking  trait  of  her  parental  fondness, 
was  exhibited  during  her  residence  at  Zell. 
Two  or  three  months  before  her  death,  she 
showed    with  transports  of  joy  to  Madame 

d'O ,  her  first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  a 

miniature  of  the  prince  royal,  her  .son,  which 
she  had  just  received.  It  happened  that  this 
lady  some  few  days  after  entered  the  queen's 
apartment  at  an  unusual  hour.  She  was  sur- 
piised  at  hearing  her  majesty  talk,  though 
quite  alone.  While  she  stood  in  this  attitude 
of  astonishment,  unable  to  retire,  the  queen 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  addressing  her- 
self to  her  with  that  charming  .smile  which 
she  alone  could  preser\'e  at  a  moment  when 
her  heart  was  torn  with  the  most  acute  and 
agonizing  sensations  —  '  What  must  you 
think,'  she  said,  '  of  a  circumstance  so  extra- 
ordinary, as  that  of  hearing  me  talk,  though 
you  find  me  perfectly  alone  ?  But  it  was  to 
this  dear  and  cherished  image  I  addressed  my 
conversation ;  and  what  do  you  imagine  I 
said  to  it  ?  nearly  the  same  verses  which  you 
sent  not  long  ago  to  a  child,  sensible  to  the 
happiness  of  having  found  her  father ; 
verses,'  added  she,  'which  I  altered  as 
follows : 

'  Eh  !   qui  done,     comme    moi,    gouteroit 
la  douceur 

De  t'appeler  mons  fils,  d'etre  chere  a  ton 
coeurl 

Toi    qu'on  arrache  mxk  bras    d'une   mere 
.sensible, 

Qui    lie    pleurc    que    toi,   dans  ce  destin 
terrible.' 


Henry,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

During  the  warm  debates  which  occurred  in 
the  British  Senate  in  1775,  on  the  subject  of 
America,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  told  by  a 
ministerial  earl,  that  his  majesty  hoped  he 
would  support  the  measures  of  his  government. 
'  God  forbid  !'  said  his  royal  highness,  '  that 
a  prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover  should  vio- 
late those  rights  in  America  which  they  were 
raised  to  the  throne  of  England  for  a.sscrting  !' 
and  immediately  his  royal  highness  voted  with 
Lord  Chatham  and  twenty-nine  other  peers, 
in  favour  of  that  nobleman's  plan  of  reconci- 
liation. 

Domestic  Life  at  Kew. 

The  following  sketch  of  their  majesties' 
domestic  life  at  Kew,  in  the  summer  .season, 
presents  a  view  of  happiness  which  persons  of 
all  ranks  might  envy  and  emulate :  the 
period  to  which  it  alludes,  is  the  year  1775. 

'  Their  majesties  rise  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  enjoy  the  two  succeeding  hours,  which 
they  call  their  own  :  at  eight,  the  Prince  of 
Wale^,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  the  Princess 
Royal,  and  Princes  William  and  Edw.ard,  are 
brought  from  their  several  houses  to  Kew,  to 
breakfast  with  their  illustrious  parents.  At 
nine,  the  younger  children  attend  to  lisp  or 
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smile  their  good  morrows  ;  and  whilst  the  five 
eldest  are  closely  appljTng  to  their  tasks,  the 
little  ones  and  their  nurses  pass  the  whole 
morning  in  Richmond  Gardens. 

'  The  king  and  queen  frequently  amuse 
themselves  with  sitting  in  the  room  while  the 
children  dine  ;  and  once  a  week,  attended  by 
the  whole  offspring  in  pairs,  make  the  little 
delightful  tour  of  Richmond  Gardens.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  queen  works,  and  the  king 
reads  to  her  ;  and  whatever  charms  ambition 
or  folly  may  conceive  as  attendant  on  so 
exalted  a  situation,  it  is  neither  on  the  throne 
nor  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  splendour  or 
the  toys  of  sovereignty,  that  they  place  their 
felicity ;  it  is,  next  to  the  fulfilling  of  the 
duties  of  their  station,  in  social  and  domestic 
gratifications,  in  breathing  the  free  air, 
admiring  the  works  of  nature,  tasting  and 
encouraging  the  elegancies  of  art,  and  living 
to  their  own  hearts.  In  the  evening,  all  the 
children  again  pay  their  duty  at  Kew  House 
before  they  retire  to  bed  ;  and  the  same  order 
is  observed  through  each  returning  day. 

'  E.xercise,  air,  and  light  diet,  are  the  grand 
fundamentals  in  the  king's  idea  of  health  and 
sprightliness ;  his  majesty  feeds  chiefly  on 
vegetables,  and  drinks  little  wine ;  the  queen 
is  what  man}'  private  gentlewomen  would  call 
whimsically  abstemious  ;  for  at  a  table  covered 
with  daintie.s,  she  culls  the  plainest  and  the 
simplest  dish,  and  seldom  eats  of  more  than 
two  thmgs  at  a  meal.  Her  wardrobe  is 
changed  ever>'  three  months  ;  and  while  the 
nobility  are  eager  to  supply  themselves  with 
foreign  trifles,  her  care  is  that  nothing  but  what 
is  English  shall  be  provided  for  her  wear.  The 
tradesmen's  bills  are  regularly  paid  once  a 
quarter  for  what  comes  under  the  children's 
department,  and  the  whole  is  judiciously  and 
happily  conducted.' 


Literary  Pursuits. 

The  king  was  not  a  great  reader  ;  but  what 
he  read,  he  remembered  tenaciously.  In  hi;; 
historic  recollections,  he  .showed  himself 
always  particularly  prompt  and  accurate.  A 
curious  proof  of  this  is  e.xtant,  in  the  fine  copy 
of  the  second  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
Works,  which  is  in  the  Royal  Librar\%  and 
which  originally  belonged  to  Charles  the 
First. — The  book  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
Askew,  at  Dr.  Mead's  sale,  for  two  guineas 
and  a  half;  and  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Askew, 
Mr.  Stevens  became  the  purchaser  of  it  for 
£s  lo^-  In  a  leaf  of  this  book,  Charles  the 
First  had  written  with  his  ov.n  hand,  '  Dr.M 
Spiro  Spero,  C.R.'  And  Sir  Henry  Herbert, 
to  whom  the  king  presented  it  the  night  before 
his  execution,  has  also  written,  '  Ex  dono 
Serenissimi  Regis  Car.  Servo  suo  Humilis.s. 
T.  Herbert.'  Mr.  Stevens  has  added,  '  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert  was  m.aster  of  the  revels  to 
King  Charles  the  First.'  The  book  being 
subsequently  purchased  for  the  King's  Library 
jt  eighteen  guineas,  his  majesty  on  inspect- 
jig  it,  immediately  observed,  that  there  was 
an  error  in  this  last  note  of  Mr.  Stevens  ;  and 
taking  a  pen,  he  wrote  beneath  it  these  words  : 


'  This  is  a  mistake  ;  he  (Sir  Thomas  Herbert) 
having  been  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
King  Charles  I.  ;  but  Sir  Henry  Herben  was 
master  of  the  revels.' 

Topography  was  one  of  his  majesty's 
favourite  studies.  He  copied  every  capital 
chart ;  took  the  models  of  all  the  celebrated 
fortifications ;  knew  the  soundings  of  the 
chief  harbours  in  Europe,  and  the  strong  and 
weak  sides  of  most  fortified  towns.  And  all 
these  were  private  acquisitions,  and  of  his 
own  choosing. 


Rustic  Simplicity. 

The  king  in  his  walks  about  his  farms,  was 
often  alone,  and  man}-  pleasant  little  incidents 
occurred  on  meeting  with  rustics,  to  whom  he 
was  sometimes  unknown.  One  day  he  had 
to  pass  through  a  narrow  hedge-gate,  on  which 
sat  a  young  clown,  who  showed  no  readiness 
in  moving.  'Who  are  you,  boy?'  said  the 
king.  '  I  be  a  pig-boy, '  answered  he.  '  Where 
do  you  come  from?  Who  do  you  work  for 
here  ?'  '  I  be  from  the  low  country  ;  out  of 
work  at  present.'  'Don't  they  want  lads 
here  ?'  said  the  king.  '  I  doan't  know,'  re- 
joined the  boy,  'all  belongs  hereabouts  to 
Georgy.'  'Pray,'  said  his  majesty,  'who  is 
Geor^y  ?'  '  He  be  the  king,  and  live  at  the 
castle,  but  he  does  no  good  for  me.'  His 
majesty  immediately  gave  orders  at  his  farm 
hard  by  to  have  the  boy  employed  ;  and  when 
he  saw  him,  told  him  to  he  a  steady  lad,  and 
'  Georgy  might  do  some  good  for  him. 


Amusements. 

The  king's  chief  amusement  in  private,  was 
music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  It 
was  music  of  the  highest  character,  for 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  conception  ;  by 
which  he  not  only  gratified  a  well-tuned  ear, 
but  e.>;alted  his  devotional  feelings.  For  the 
meretricious  bravuras  of  the  Italian  stage,  he 
had  no  relish  ;  and  still  less  for  the  fantastic 
and  bewitching  movements  of  its  ballet.  He 
loved  dancing,  but  strictly  in  the  old  style  o£ 
mingled  stateliness  and  vivacity ;  the  volu{>- 
tuous  waltz  was  unknown  ;  and  had  it  sought 
for  admission  at  court,  would  .assuredly  have 
sought  in  vain.  Of  his  maiest}''s  fondness  for 
dancing,  we  have  the  foUowirH;  pleasing 
picture,  in  a  letter  from  Daniel  Wray,  Esq., 
formerly  Deputy  Teller  of  the  E.xchequer. 

'  We  found  all  the  world  gaping  at  the 
King  of  Denmark.  At  the  queen's  ball,  after 
several  countrv'  dances,  he  asked  his  brother 
monarch  (George  III.)  whether  his  majesty 
was  tired?  Not  at  all.  replied  the  king,  and 
called  for  Tlie  Hcvip  Dressers,  which  he  con- 
tinued for  two  hours.  At  Carlton  House,  the 
.same  qestion  was  returned  upon  the  Dane, 
who  confessed  himself  abattu,  and  cried 
quarter.' 

His  majesty  disliked  the  Opera,  and  never 
honoured  it  with  his  presence  ;  but  he  loved 
with  all  his  heart  to  go  and  see,  and  enjoy, 
an  English  play,  as  often  as  he  could  make  it 
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convenient.  Although  known  to  delight  in 
the  serious  drama,  and  to  be  a  reader  and 
admirer  of  Shakspeare,  he  appeared  in  public 
to  be  always  more  particularly  pleased  with 
exhibitions  of  a  comic  or  even  farcical  de- 
scription. Whimsical  transformations,  and 
such  deceptions  as  FoUet  the  clown  swallow- 
ing a  carrot  four  or  five  yards  long,  have  been 
known  to  make  his  majesty  laugh  so  heartily, 
as  to  attract  the  general  attention  of  the 
house.  More  than  once  the  queen  has  been 
heard  to  whisper  to  his  majesty,  '  not  to  laugh 
so  loud."  The  truth  is,  that  the  king  w-ent  to 
the  theatre  purposely  to  refresh  and  exhilarate 
his  spirits ;  to  indulge  in  that  joyous  mirth, 
English  all  over,  which  he  could  not  find  in 
the  private  chambers  or  tapestried  saloons  of 
a  palace. 


Doing  Homage. 

Mr.  Carbonel,  the  wine  merchant  who 
served  his  majesty,  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  king,  and  used  to  be  admitted  to  the  royal 
hunts.  Returning  from  the  chase  one  day, 
his  majesty  entered  affably  into  conversation 
with  his  wine  merchant,  and  rode  with  him 
.side  by  side  a  considerable  way.  Lord  Wal- 
singham  was  in  attendance  ;  and  watching  an 
opportunity,  took  Mr.  Carbonel  aside,  and 
whispered  something  to  him.  '  What's  that, 
vv'hat's  that,  Walsingham  has  been  saying  to 
you  ?'  enquired  the  good-humoured  monarch. 
'  I  find,  sir,  I  have  been  unintentionally  guilty 
of  disrespect ;  my  lord  informed  me  that  I 
ought  to  have  taken  off  my  hat  whenever  1 
addressed  your  majesty  ;  but  your  majesty 
will  please  to  observe,  that  whenever  I  hunt, 
my  hat  is  fastened  to  my  wig,  and  my  wig  is 
fastened  to  my  head,  and  I  am  on  the  back  of 
a  very  high-spirited  horse  ;  so  that  if  anything 
^oes  off,  we  xawix.  all  go  off  together  V  The 
king  laughed  heartily  at  the  whimsical  apo- 
logy. 


The  Card  Maker. 

His  majesty  in  one  of  his  rides  near  Rich- 
mond, observed  a  handsome  house,  and  being 
curious  to  know  who  was  the  owner,  he  made 
the  necessary  enquiry.  He  received  for 
answer,  that  the  mansion  was  the  lately  pur- 
chased property  of  his  majesty's  card  maker. 
'  Indeed,' replied  the  king  ;  '  tlien  this  man's 
rards  have  all  turned  up  trumps !' 


Mr.  Hartley's  Experiments. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  public  attention  was 
attracted  to  an  invention  for  tlie  security  of 
buildings  against  fire,  made  by  a  Mr.  Hartley. 
This  gentleman  had  a  house  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  where  he  exhibited  experiments 
illustrative  of  his  plan,  and  was  one  day 
honoured  with  a  visit  from  royalty  to  witness 
them.  "I'hc  king  and  queen,  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  and   the   Princess  Augusta,   at- 


tended by  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  General 
iJesaguliers,  and  Colonel  Hotham,  formed 
this  august  party.  Their  majesties,  with  the 
prince  and  princesses,  first  breakfasted  in  one 
of  the  rooms  ;  the  tea-kettle  was  boiled  upon 
a  fire  made  upon  the  floor  of  the  opposite 
room,  which  apartment  they  afterwards 
entered,  and  saw  a  bed  set  on  fire,  the  cur- 
tains of  which  were  consumed,  with  part  of 
the  bedstead,  but  not  the  whole,  the  flames, 
from  the  resistance  of  the  floor,  going  out  of 
themselves.  Their  majesties  then  went  down- 
stairs, and  saw  a  horse-shoe  forged  in  a  fire 
made  upon  the  floor  ;  as  also  a  large  faggot 
lighted,  that  was  hung  up  to  the  ceiling  in- 
stead of  a  curtain.  After  this,  two  fires  were 
made  upon  the  staircase,  and  one  under  the 
stairs,  all  which  burnt  out  quietly,  without 
spreading  beyond  the  place  where  the  fuel 
was  first  laid.  Their  majesties  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  every  experiment  that 
was  made,  and  expressed  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion at  the  discovery.  The'  whole  concluded 
by  lighting  a  large  magazine  of  faggots,  pitch, 
and  tar :  it  burnt  with  amazing  fury,  but  did 
no  damage  to  the  floor  or  ceiling.  The  queen 
and  children  displayed  the  utmost  courage 
and  composure  in  going  upstairs,  and  remain- 
ing in  the  room  immediately  over  that  which 
was  raging  in  flames  beneath. 


American  Rebellion. 

When  Lord  George  Germaine  waited  on 
the  king  with  the  despatches  from  General 
Howe,  containing  an  account  of  the  action 
on  Long  Island  in  1776,  his  majesty,  when  he 
read  the  list  of  the  provincials  who  had  been 
killed  and  wounded,  was  much  afiected,  and 
said,  '  Since  the  future  consequences  of  the 
American  rebellion,  if  we  may  judge  from 
this  fatal  event,  are  likely  to  be  still  more 
bloody  and  tragical,  may  my  deluded  subjects 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  behold  theit 
impending  destruction  with  half  the  horror 
that  I  feel  on  the  occasion  ;  then  I  think  I 
should  soon  hear  of  their  throwing  off  th» 
yoke  of  republicanism,  and  like  loyal  subjects, 
returning  to  that  duty  they  owe  to  an  indul- 
gent sovereign.' 


The  Civil  Li.st. 

Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when  speaker  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons,  on  presenting  the  Civil 
List  Bill  in  the  year  1777,  addressed  his 
majesty  in  the  following  bold  and  energetic 
language. 

'  Your  majesty's  faithful  Commons,'  said 
Sir  Fletcher,  erect  with  honest  pride,  '  your 
majesty's  faithful  Commons  have  granted  a 
great  sum  to  discharge  the  debt  of  the  civil 
list ;  and  considering  that  whatever  enable? 
your  majesty  to  support  with  grandeur, 
honour,  and  dignity,  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  in  its  true  lustre,  will  reflect  honour 
on  the  nation,  they  have  given  most  liberally, 
even  in  these  times  of  danger  and  difficulty, 
taxed  almost  beyond  our  ability  to  bear  ;  and 
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they  Iiave  now  .ixw'tcJ  'o  your  majesty  an 
income  far  exceeding  your  majesty's  highest 
wants,  kopiitg  that  what  they  have  ^^iven 
cheerfully,  your  majesty  will  spend  wisely  ' 

His  majesty  did  not  feel  offended  at  the 
bold  truths  and  strong  language  in  which  he 
was  addressed.  A  gentleman  then  present 
says,  '  I  narrowly  watched  the  royal  eye 
when  this  speech  was  delivered  ;  and  declare 
with  pleasure,  I  did  not  perceive  one  symptom 
of  displeasure  deranging  the  mild  serenity 
and  dignified  softness  of  the  Bnmswiek 
countenance.'  On  Sir  Fletcher  resigning  the 
office  of  Speaker,  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  in  Eyre  ;  and  in  the  year  1782,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Grantley. 


General  Clinton. 

Previous  to  General  Clinton's  return  to 
America  in  April,  1777,  he  demanded  a  formal 
audience  of  the  king,  and  particularly  re- 
quested that  his  letter  on  the  affair  of  Charles 
'Town  sh(5uld  be  published  in  the  Gazette  un- 
mutilated.  His  majesty  answered,  'Clinton, 
you  would  injure  yourself  in  appealing  from 
the  crown  to  the  people.  I  am  perfectly  .satis- 
fied with  your  conduct.  Why  are  you  so 
.solicitous  what  the  multitude  think  of  you? 
If  you  are  right,  twenty  to  one  but  they  con- 
demn you.' 

Geu.  Cliiitoii.  '  But  my  honour,  sire,  ap- 
pears.' 

Ki>tg.  '  Leave  your  honour  to  me  ;  it  will 
be  in  as  good  hands  as  if  with  the  people.' 

Ge/i.  Clinton.  '  Your  majesty  shall  be 
obeyed.  If  you,  sire,  are  satisfied,  I  shall 
always  be  happy.' 


Pensioned  "Widows. 

Their  majesties  never  failed  to  notice  any 
objects  that  stood  in  need  of  immediate  relief, 
or  whose  industry  merited  particular  en- 
couragement. Inquiries  were  made  into  the 
state  of  indigent  families  ;  and  effectual  assis- 
tance rendered  them  without  delay.  One  of 
the  charities  of  the  queen,  which  commenced 
about  the  year  1779,  was  of  a  peculiar  de- 
scription, and  evinced  as  much  discrimination 
as  liberality.  Thirty -six  widows  were  divided 
into  three  classes  of  twelve  each,  whom  her 
majesty  supported  by  pensions  apportioned 
according  to  their  former  situations  in  life. 
The  lowest  was  twenty  guineas  a  year  ;  thus 
judiciously  rendering  some  employment  ne- 
cessary on  the  part  of  the  person  receiving  the 
pension,  which  was  always  paid  quarterly,  and 
in  advance. 


The  Royal  Children. 

Mrs.  Chapone,  who  was  niece  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  formerly  pre- 
ceptor to  the  king,  and  used  to  spend  much  of 
!i:r  time  at  her  uncle'.s  residence  at  Famham 
Castle,  relates  the  following  anecdotes  of  the 


royal  family,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Burrows,  dated 
.-\ugust20,  177S.  'Mr.  BuUer  went  to  Windsor 
on  .Saturday ;  saw  the  king,  v/ho  enquired 
much  about  the  bishop  ;  and  hearing  that  he 
would  be  eighty-two  next  Monday,  "then," 
said  the  king,  "  I  will  go  and  wish  him  joy." 
"And  I,"  said  the  queen,  ''will  go  too."  Mr. 
B,  then  dropt  a  hint  of  the  additional  pleasure 
it  would  give  the  bishop  if  he  could  see  the 
princes.  "  That,"  said  the  king,  "  requires 
contrivance  ;  but  if  I  can  manage  it,  we  will 
all  go."  On  the  Monday  following,  the  royal 
pnrty,  consisting  of  their  majesties,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  Duke  of  York,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
the  Princess  Royal,  and  Princess  Augusta, 
visited  the  bi.shop.  The  king,'  continues  Mrs. 
Chapone,  '  sent  the  princes  to  pay  their  com- 
pliments to  Mrs.  chapone  ;  himself,  he  said, 
was  an  old  acquaintance.  Whilst  the  princes; 
were  speaking  to  me,  Mr.  Arnold,  sub-pre- 
ceptor, said,  "  These  gentlemen  are  well 
acquainted  with  a  certain  ode  prefixed  to 
Mrs.  Carter's  Epictetus,  if  you  know  anything 
of  it."  Afterwards,  the  king  came,  and  spoke 
to  us,  and  the  queen  led  the  Princess  Royal 
to  me,  saying,  "  This  is  a  young  lady  who,  I 
hope,  has  much  profited  by  your  instructions. 
She  has  read  them  ['  Letters  on  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Mind']  more  than  once,  and  will 
read  them  often  ;  and  the  princess  assented  to 
the  praise  which  followed  with  a  very  modest 
air.  I  was  pleased  with  all  the  princes,  but 
particularly  with  Prince  William,  who  is  little 
of  his  age,  but  so  sensible  and  engaging,  that 
he  won  the  bishop's  heart  ;  to  whom  he  par- 
ticularly attached  himself,  and  would  stay 
with  him  while  all  the  rest  ran  about  the 
house.  His  conversation  was  surprisingly 
manly  and  clever  for  his  age  ;  yet  with  the 
young  Bullers,  he  was  quite  the  boy,  and  said 
to  John  Buller,  by  way  of  encouraging  him  to 
talk,  "  Come,  we  are  both  boys,  you  know." 
All  of  them  showed  affectionate  respect  to  the 
bishop  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales  pressed  his  hand 
so  hard,  that  he  hurt  it.' 


The  King  and  the  Prinse. 

The  king  in  one  of  his  morning  walks,  ac- 
companied by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  met  a 
farmers  servant  travelling  to  Windsor  with  a 
load  of  commodities  for  market.  Unhappily, 
however,  the  cart  was  stuck  fast  in  the  mud, 
nor  could  the  poor  fellow  extricate  it,  though 
labouring  with  all  his  might.  Both  the  king 
and  the  prince  were  dressed  in  a  style  of  great 
simplicity  ;  and  as  if  with  one  impulse  of 
humanity,  they  immediately  rushed  forward 
to  the  assistance  of  the  embarrassed  rustic. 
Having  through  the  dint  of  main  strength 
enabled  him  to  set  his  cart  fairly  on  the  road, 
the  poor  fellow  glowing  with  gratitude, 
asked  them  very  cordially  if  they  would 
accept  of  a  cup  of  ale  from  him  at  the  next 
house  ;  adding,  that  as  the  road  was  dirty, 
they  were  heartily  welcome  to  take  a  seat  on 
the  cart.  Both  these  offers  were  of  cour.se 
declined,  and  they  parted  :  the  king  having 
previously  slipped  a  guinea,  and  the  prince, 
two  guineas,  into  the  hands  of  the  rustic. 
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The  man  was  thunderstruck  ;  ncr  couUl  he 
help  relating  the  particulars  of  his  advcnuirc 
the  moment  he  reached  Windsor.  He  was 
assured  that  it  must  have  been  to  the  king  and 
the  prince  that  he  had  been  so  highly  in- 
debted ;  and  the  only  circumstance  that 
seemed  to  puzzle  the  man  himself,  and  make 
him  doubt  the  fact,  was,  that  the  prince  should 
have  given  him  two  guineas,  while  the  king 
gave  him  hut  one. 

Everything,  as  here  related,  soon  reached 
the  ears  of  the  monarch  ;  and  happening  the 
week  following  to  meet  the  same  man  again 
on  his  way  to  market,  he  stopped  him,  and 
smiling,  said,  "Well,  my  friend,  I  find  you 
were  rather  dissatisfied  with  the  little  present 
I  made  you  when  we  last  met :  the  son  you 
thought  more  munificent  than  the  father.  He 
was  so,  I  confess ;  but  remember,  my  good 
fellow,  that  I  am  obliged  to  be  just,  before  I 
can  be  generous  ;  my  son  ha-',  at  present, 
nobody  to  care  for  but  himself ;  and  I  (with 
an  infinite  deal  more  of  anxiety  in  my  mind 
than  you  can  possibly  experience)  am  bound 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  millions,  who  look 
to  me  for  that  protection,  which  your  children 
at  home  expect,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
from  you.' 

Riots  of  1780. 

In  the  disgraceful  riots  of  1780,  when  the 
metropolis  was  for  three  days  left  to  the  mercy 
of  a  lawless  and  infuriated  mob.  his  majesty 
displayed  .singular  resolution  and  firmness  of 
character.  At  the  council  on  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  June,  his  majesty  assisted  in  person. 
The  great  question  was  there  discussed  on 
which  hinged  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  capital — a  question  respecting  which 
the  first  legal  characters  were  divided,  and  on 
which  Lord  Mansfieldhimself  was  with  reason 
accused  of  never  having  clearly  expressed  his 
opinion  up  to  that  time.  Doubts  existed 
whether  persons  riotously  collected  together, 
and  committing  outrages  and  infractions  of 
the  peace,  however  great,  might  legally  be 
fired  on  by  the  military  power,  without  staying 
previously  to  read  the  Riot  Act.  Lord 
Bathurst,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  were  both  present,  on  being 
appealed  to  for  their  opinions,  declared,  that 
'a  soldier  was  not  less  a  citizen  because  he 
was  a  soldier,  and  consequently  that  he  might 
repel  force  by  force.'  But  no  minister  would 
sign  the  order  for  the  purpose.  In  this  emer- 
gency, when  every  moment  was  precious,  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  who  was  then  attorney-general, 
and  was  afterwards  successively  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  baron,  and  of  an  Earl  of  Great 
Britain,  having  been  called  in  to  the  council- 
table,  and  ordered  by  the  king  to  deliver  his 
official  opinion  on  the  point,  stated  in  the 
most  precise  terms,  that  any  such  assemblage 
might  be  dispersed  by  military  force,  without 
waiting  for  forms,  or  readmg  the  act  in 
question.  '  Is  that  your  declaration  of  the 
law,  as  attorney-general  ?'  said  the  king. 
Wedderburn    answering    decidedly    in     the 
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affirmative,  '  Then  so  let  it  be  done,'  rejoined 
his  majesty.  The  attorney-general  drew  up 
the  order  immediately,  which  the  king  himself 
signed,  and  on  which  Lord  Amherst  acted 
the  same  evening  ;  the  complete  suppression 
of  the  riots  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

Previous  to  this  decision  of  the  council,  his 
majesty,  during  the  two  nights  of  the  riots, 
sat  up  with  several  general  officers  in  the 
Queen's  Riding  House,  whence  messengers 
were  constantly  despatched  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  mob.  Between  three  and  four 
thousand  troops  were  in  the  queen's  garden.s, 
and  surrounded  Buckingham  House.  During 
the  first  night,  the  alarm  was  .so  sudden,  that 
no  straw  could  be  got  for  the  troops  to  rest 
themselves  on  ;  which  being  told  his  majesty, 
he,  accompanied  with  one  or  two  officers, 
went  through  the  ranks,  telling  them,  '  My 
lads,  my  crown  cannot  purchase  you  straw 
to-night,  but  depend  on  it,  I  have  given  orders 
that  a  sufficiency  shall  be  here  to-morrow 
morning  ;  as  a  substitute  for  the  straw,  my 
.servants  will  instantly  serve  you  with  a  good 
allowance  of  wine  and  spirits,  to  make  your 
situation  as  comfortable  as  possible  ;  and  I 
shall  keep  you  company  myself  until  morning.' 
The  king  did  .so,  walking  mostly  in  the  garden, 
sometimes  visiting  the  queen  and  children  in 
the  palace,  and  receiving  all  messages  in  the 
Riding  House,  it  being  in  a  manner  head 
quarters.  When  his  majesty  was  told  that 
part  of  the  mob  was  attempting  to  get  into  St. 
James's,  and  to  the  Bank,  he  forbade  the  sol- 
diers to  fire,  but  to  keep  off  the  rioters  with 
their  bayonets ;  the  mob,  in  consequence  of 
that,  were  so  daring,  as  to  take  hold  of  the 
bayonets  and  shake  them,  defying  the  soldiers 
to  fire  or  hurt  them ;  however,  the  means 
were  effectual,  as  nothing  further  was  at- 
tempted on  the  part  of  the  rioters  in  that 
quarter. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  17th 
of  June,  pursuant  to  their  adjournment,  the 
king  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
in  his  speech,  '  lamented  the  necessity  which 
had  obliged  him,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and 
aftcction  to  his  jieople,  to  employ  the  force 
entrusted  to  him  for  the  suppression  of  those 
acts  of  felony  and  treason,  which  had  over- 
borne all  civil  muhority,  and  threatened  the 
immediate  subversion  of  all  legal  power,  the 
destruction  of  all  property,  and  the  confusion 
of  every  order  in  the  state  ;  at  the  same  time 
renewing  his  assurances,  that  he  had  no  other 
object  than  to  make  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the 
rule  and  measure  of  his  conduct. 


Duke  of  Clarence. 

Few  things  in  the  life  of  George  III.  did 
more  honour  to  his  reign,  than  the  devotion 
of  his  son.  Prince  William  Henry,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British  navy ;  nor  can  anything 
be  considered  more  honourable  to  an  indivi- 
dual, than  that  son's  spirited  acceptance  ol 
the  professional  life  proposed  to  him  by  his 
royal  father.     The  naval  character     is  one  of 
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the  dearest  to  the  interests  of  Britain.  Evcvy  ' 
rank  of  hfe  alike  looks  up  to  it  for  protection 
and  security.  Naval  fame  is,  however,  dearly 
earned.  The  sailor's  warfare  is  in  the  farthest 
extreme  of  sufferance  and  danger.  '  The 
verj-  elements,'  to  iisc  tlie  words  of  an  elegant 
writer,  '  are  his  foes  ;  and  he  often  receives 
more  injury  from  them,  than  from  those  of 
his  countrj'.  He  lias  to  contend  not  only 
with  a  faithless  ocean,  replete  with  danger, 
but  with  the  change  of  climate,  with  the  try- 
ing succession  of  burning  suns  and  freezing 
skies.  He  is  borne  away  from  his  friends  and 
native  land,  confined  to  the  ship  in  which  he 
sails,  and  deprived  of  every  communication 
that  may  cheer  his  heart  in  the  moment  of  dis- 
tress, and  at  the  extremities  of  the  globe. 
The  hour  of  combat  approaches  him  with 
redoubled  danger :  and  it  not  unfrequently 
proves  his  lamentable  fate  to  fly  from  the 
quick  approach  of  consuming  fire,  to  find  a 
tomb  in  the  devouring  wave.  The  first  years 
of  the  infant  seaman's  life  are  fatigue  and 
hardship.  Removed  from  a  parent's  tender 
care,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  protecting 
home,  it  is  his  lot  to  enter  upon  a  scene,  where 
the  severe  discipline  of  rigorous  instruction, 
prepares  him  to  bear  with  resolution  the  future 
toils  of  his  profession.' 

His  royal  highness  served  his  full  time  as 
a  midshipman  and  lieutenant,  without  the 
smallest  deviation  from  the  customary  course 
of  servitude.  The  first  actual  service  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  the  battle  between 
Lord  Rodney  and  the  Spanish  fleet  under 
Langara,  when,  as  elsewhere  particularly  re- 
lated [Anecdotes  of  Youth,  p.  232],  he  ex- 
hibited, to  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  the 
enemy,  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  king's  son 
stripped  to  the  shirt,  and  plying  at  an  oar  like 
a  common  sailor.  The  duke  was  also  present 
at  the  capture  of  the  Curacoa  fleet,  the  con- 
voy to  which  (a  Spanish  ship  of  the  line 
called  El  Gtiipiiseoana)  was  named  the  Prince 
VVilliavi,  in  compliment  to  his  royal  highness. 
His  career  of  duty  was  incessant.  All  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  even  the  dreary  in- 
hospitable regions  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada, 
witnessed  his  professional  ardour. 

The  prince  was  everj-where  received  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  warmth ;  and  to  the 
numerous  addresses  which  were  presented  to 
him,  his  answers  were  said  to  be  peculiarly 
apt  and  .spontaneous,  and  equally  distinguished 
for  their  promptitude  and  propriety,  their 
elegance  and  point. 

Although  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he 
was  idolized  by  the  sailors ;  and  although 
strict  and  severe,  he  displayed  all  the  open- 
ness and  generosity  peculiar  to  his  profession. 
It  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  the  example  of 
the  King  of  England's  son  thus  devoting 
himself  to  a  course  of  arduous  ser\'ice,  in 
order  to  gain  instruction  in  the  duties  of  an 
important  profession,  was  not  without  its  in- 
fluence in  other  countries.  The  prince  had 
not  long  been  at  sea  before  the  King  of 
Prussia  made  use  of  the  circumstance,  to 
illustrate  in  a  verj'  striking  manner  the  excel- 
lent sentiments  contained  in'  the    following 


answer  to  a  nobleman,  who  had  applied  for  a 
commission  to  his  son  in  the  army:  — 

'  Most  Illustriols,  Dear,  and  Faithful! 

'  I  have  seen  your  petition  concerning  your 
son.  It  is  proper  to  inform  you,  that  some 
time  since  I  have  given  orders  that  no  men  of 
rank  should  be  admitted  into  my  armies,  as 
these  gentlemen,  after  a  campaign  or  two, 
thinking  themselves  exceedingly  clever,  gene- 
rally retire,  scttlingon  their  own  estates,  w-here 
they  enjoy  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  the 
.service  If  your  son  choo.ses  to  be  a  .soldier, 
I  can  a.ssure  you  that  his  title  will  avail  him 
nothing  in  the  way  of  preferment,  unless  he 
endeavours  to  acquire  the  knowledge  requi- 
site to  his  profession.' 

P.S.  In  the  king's  own  hand.  'As  our 
young  nobility  in  general  never  learn  any- 
thing, they  of  course  are  exceedingly  ignorant. 
hi  England,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  wishing' 
to  instruct  himself,  has  not  scrupled  to  set 
out  as  a  common  sailor. 

'  If  any  one  of  our  men  of  fashion  .should 
chance  to  distingui.sh  himself,  and  prove 
useful  to  his  country,  he  will  have  no  reason 
to  plume  liimself  upon  his  quality. 

'  Titles  and  birth  are  nothing  else  than 
vanity  and  folly.     True  merit  is  personal. 

'  Frederic' 


Promotion. 

In  1 78 1  a  striking  instance  occurred  of  the 
attention  which  his  majesty  paid  to  the  .ser- 
vices and  rewards  of  his  servants.  Lord 
Amherst  presenting  to  the  king  a  packet  of 
army  commissions  for  his  signature,  his 
majesty,  on  looking  over  the  list,  observed  an 
officer  appointed  captain  over  an  old  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  enquiring  the  reason,  was  an- 
swered by  his  lordship,  '  He  cannot  buy.' 
The  name  .struck  the  king,  and  before  he 
signed  the  commissionSj  he  turned  to  one  of 
those  large  folios,  of  which  he  had  a  number, 
in  his  own  handwriting  :  and  presently  fiiiding 
the  name  of  the  lieutenant,  and  some  memo- 
randums of  his  private  life,  he  immediately 
ordered  him  to  be  promoted  to  the  vacant  com- 
pany. 


Mr.  Fox. 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
ham, in  1782,  Mr.  Fox  expected  to  be  called 
upon  by  the  sovereign,  to  fill  the  post  ot 
prime  minister.  Some  time,  however,  elapsing 
without  this  hope  being  gratified,  he  sum- 
moned a  secret  council  of  the  Cavendishes, 
Lord  Keppel,  Mr.  Burke,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, &.C.,  at  his  house  in  Grafton  Street, 
when  he  briefly  told  them  that  the  Earl  of 
Shelburne  would  be  appointed  minister,  unless 
they  all  firmly  united  to  oppose  such  a  mea- 
sure. On  this  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland  would  be  a  proper 
person  for  the  prime  minister,  under  their 
.auspices,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  should  imme- 
diately wait  on  the  king,  with  a  strong  recom- 
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mendation  of  his  grace  by  this  majority  of  the 
cabinet.  Mr.  Fo.\  reached  the  royal  closet 
only  time  enough  to  learn,  that  Lord  Shel- 
burnehad  just  ijone  out  with  the  appointment 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  Mr.  Fox,  ex- 
pressing great  a.-itoni.shment  on  hearing  this, 
asked  his  majesty,  '  If,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  had  any  objection  ,to  his  iMr. 
Fo.\.  naming  the  new  .secretary  of  state'/' 
To  this  his  majesty  replied,  '  That,  sir,  is 
already  done.'  On  which  Mr.  Fo.\  rejoined, 
'  Then  1  trust  your  majesty  can  dispense  with 
my  services?'  The  king  replied  hastily, 
"That  also,  sir,  is  done.'  Mr.  Fo.\  bowed  and 
retired,  and  next  day  had  a  further  audience 
to  deliver  up  his  seals  of  office. 


Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

In  the  change  of  ministers  which  took  place 
in  1782,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  who 
was  then  captain  of  the  band  of  (jentlemen 
Pensioners,  accompanied  the  e.\-ministirs  in 
the  turn  out.  They  assembled  at  the  Cocoa 
Tree,  Pall  Mall  ;  the  day  was  exceedingly 
dirty,  and  it  rained  incessantly.  His  lordship, 
on  alighting  from  his  carriage,  hurried  into 
the  Cocoa,  and  was  received  with  a  general 
cry  of  '  What  1  my  lord,  are  you  turned  out 
also?'  'Yes,'  said  his  lordship,  'they  have 
turned  me  out  in  such  a  day,  as  no  Christian 
would  turn  out  a  dog  in.' 


Invention  cf  the  Steam-engine. 

Mr.  Koulton,  of  Birmingham,  soon  after  he 
was  connected  with  Mr.  Watt,  who  was 
making  such  wonderful  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine,  appeared  at  St.  James's  on  a 
levee  day.  'Well,  Mr.  Boulton,'  .said  the 
king,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  What  new  pro- 
ject have  you  got  now'/'  '  I  am,'  said  Mr. 
Boulton,  '  manufacturing  a  new  article  that 
kings  are  very  fond  of  'Aye,  aye,  Mr, 
Boulton,  what's  that  ?'  '  It  is  power,  and 
please  your  majesty.'  '  Power  !  I\lr.  Boulton, 
we  like  pmvvr,  that's  true  ;  but  what  do  you 
mean'i''  Why,  sir,  I  mean  the  power  of  steam 
to  move  machines.'  His  majesty  appeared 
pleased,  and  laughing,  said,  '  Very  good,  go 
on,  go  on.' 


The  Coalition  Ministry. 

Of  all  the  administrations  of  his  majesty's 
reign,  the  coalition  ministry  was  decidedly 
the  most  unpopular,  as  it  neither  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  king,  nor  that  of  the  people. 
The  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fo.\,  which  had  passed 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  proceeded 
favourably  in  its  early  stages  in  the  upper 
hou.se,  was,  however,  after  a  vehement  de- 
bate, rejected  by  a  majority  of  95  to  75. 
This  change  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  following  circumstance  :  on  the  nth  of 
December,  1783,  Earl  Temple  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  king,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
fully  e.xplained  to  his  majesty  the  nature  and 


tendency  of  the  bill,  which  had  been  hitherto 
honoured  with  the  king's  entire  approbation. 
The  royal  indignation  was,  in  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  excited  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree The  monarch  considered  himself  as 
having  been  duped  and  deceived.  A  note 
was  immediately  written,  stating,  'That  his 
majesty  allowed  Earl  Temple  to  say,  that 
whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill,  was  not 
only  not  his  friend,  but  wou  d  be  considered 
by  him  as  his  enemy.  And  if  these  words 
were  not  strong  enough.  Earl  Temple  might 
uiie  whatever  words  he  might  deem  stronger, 
or  more  to  the  purpo.se.'  This  interposition 
becoming  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  occa- 
sioned considerable  uneasiness  to  such  of  the 
ministers  as  had  supported  the  bill. 

A  change  of  administration  was  now  deter- 
mined on.  Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, at  midnight,  a  messenger  delivered 
to  the  two  secretaries  of  state  (Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fo.xl  his  majesty's  orders,  '  that  they 
should  deliver  up  the  seals  of  their  offices,  and 
send  them  by  the  under-secretaries,  as  a  per- 
sonal interview  on  the  occasion  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  his  majesty.' 

No  measure  could  have  been  more  popular 
than  the  dismissal  of  the  coalition  ministry  ; 
addresses  of  thanks  and  approbation  to  his 
majesty,  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  became  at  length  so  universal,  that 
upon  no  occasion  whatever  was  the  sense  of 
the  people  at  large  more  clearly,  strongly,  and 
unequivocally  ascertained.  In  this,  the  city 
of  London  took  the  lead,  and  in  their  address 
said,  '  Your  faithful  citizens  lately  beheld 
with  infinite  concern  the  progress  of  a  mea- 
.sure  which  equally  tended  to  encroach  on  the 
right  of  your  majesty's  crown  ;  to  annihilate 
the  chartered  rights  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  and  to  raise  a  new  power  unknown  to 
this  free  government,  and  highly  inimical  to 
itssafet>.  As  this  dangerous  measure  was 
warmly  supported  liy  your  majesty's  late 
ministers,  we  heartily  rejoice  in  their  dis- 
missal, and  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for 
exerting  your  prerogative  in  a  manner  so  salu- 
tary and  constitutional.' 


2-K 


Independence  of  America. 

The  separation  of  a  whole  people  from  a 
crown  to  which  they  had  for  ages  borne  alle- 
giance, is  no  ordinary  event  ;  and  ne.xt  to  it 
in  singularity  and  importance,  we  may  rank 
tlio  appearance  of  an  ambassador  in  the  name 
of  that  people,  as  an  independent  state,  at  the 
court  of  the  monarch  they  formerly  owned  for 
their  sovereign.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  the 
first  ambassador  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain,  has  given,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Jay,  the  following  interesting  account  of 
his  first  audience  of  his  majesty,  George  the 
Third. 

'  Bath  Hotel,  Westminster,  yuiie  g,  1785. 

'  Di;.\R  SIR, — During  my  interview  with  the 
Marquess  of  Carmarthen,  he  told  me  that  it 
was  customary  for  every  foreign  minister,  at 
his  first  presentation  to  the  king,  to  make  his 
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majesty  some  compliments  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  his  credentials ;  and  when  Sir  Cle- 
ment Cottrel  Dormer,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, came  to  inform  me  that  he  should 
accompany  me  to  the  secretarj'  of  state,  and 
to  court,  he  said  that  every  foreign  minister 
whom  he  had  attended  to  the  queen,  had 
always  made  an  harangue  to  her  majesty  ; 
and  he  understood,  though  he  had  not  been 
present,  that  they  always  harangued  the  king. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  the  Baron  de  Lynden 
(Dutch  Ambassador  called  upon  me,  ;md  said 
he  came  from  the  Baron  de  Xelkin  Swedish 
Envoy,  and  had  been  conversing  upon  the 
situation  1  was  in  ;  and  they  agreed  in  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  indispensable  that  I  should 
make  a  speech,  and  that  it  should  be  as  com- 
plimentary as  possible.  All  this  was  parallel 
to  the  advice  lately  given  by  the  Count  de 
Vergenncs  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  So  that  linding 
that  it  was  a  custom  established  at  both  these 
great  courts,  and  that  this  court  and  the 
foreign  ministers  expected  it,  1  thought  I 
could  not  avoid  it,  although  my  first  thought 
and  inclination  had  been  to  deliver  my  cre- 
dentials silently,  and  retire.  At  one,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  ist  of  June,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  called  at  my  house,  and  went  with 
me  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  in  Cleve- 
land Row,  where  the  ilarquess  of  Carmarthen 
received  me,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr. 
Frazier,  his  under  secretary',  who  had  been, 
as  his  lordship  said,  uninterruptedly  in  that 
office,  through  all  the  changes  in  administra- 
tion, for  thirty  years,  having  first  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Earl  of  Holdemess.  After  a 
short  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  im- 
porting my  effects  from  Holland  and  France, 
free  of  duty,  which  Mr.  Frazier  himself  intro- 
duced. Lord  Carmarthen  invited  me  to  go  with 
him  in  his  coach  to  court.  When  we  arrived 
in  the  ante-chamber,  the  CEil  de  Bocu/rA  St. 
James,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  met  me, 
and  attended  me  while  the  secretary'  of  state 
went  to  take  the  commands  of  the  king. 
While  I  stood  in  this  place,  where  it  seems  all 
minLsters  of  .state,  bishops,  and  all  other  .'^orts 
of  courtiers,  wait,  as  well  as  the  ne.\t  room, 
which  is  the  king's  bed-chamber,  you  may 
well  suppose  that  I  was  the  focus  of  all  eyes. 
I  was  relieved,  however,  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  it,  by  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  mini- 
sters, who  came  to  me,  and  entertained  me  in 
a  verj'  agreeable  conversation  during  the 
whole  time.  Some  other  gentlemen  whom  I 
had  seen  before,  came  to  make  their  compli- 
ments too ;  until  the  Marquess  of  Carmar- 
then returned,  and  desired  me  to  go  with  him 
to  his  majestj-.  1  went  with  his  lordship 
through  the  levee  room  into  the  king's  closet ; 
the  door  was  shut,  and  1  was  left  with  his 
majesty  and  the  secretarj-  of  state  alone.  I 
made  the  three  reverences  ;  one  at  the  door, 
another  about  half  way,  and  the  third  before 
the  presence,  according  to  the  usage  esta- 
blished at  this  and  .all  the  northern  Courts  of 
Europe,  and  then  addressed  myself  to  his 
majesty  in  the  following  words  : 

'  S\i—T/te  United  States  of  Amcrica\\xvc 
appointed  me  their  minister  plenipotentiaiy 


to  your  majesty,  and  have  directed  me  to  de 
liver  to  your  majesty  this  letter,  which  con- 
tains the  evidence  of  it.  It  is  in  obedience  tc 
their  express  commands,  that  I  have  tht 
honour  to  assure  your  majesty  of  their  unani- 
mous disposition  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly 
and  liberal  intercourse  between  yourmajcsty'.- 
subjects  and  their  citizens,  and  of  their  best 
wishes  for  your  majesty's  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  for  that  of  your  royal  family. 

'  The  appointment  of  a  minister  from  the 
United  States  to  your  majesty's  court,  will 
form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England  and 
America.  I  think  myself  more  fortunate  than 
all  my  fellow  citizens,  in  having  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  to  be  the  first  to  stand  in 
your  majesty's  royal  presence  in  a  diplomatic 
character  ;  and  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  hap- 
piest of  men,  if  I  can  be  instrumental  in  re- 
commending my  countrj'  more  and  more  to 
your  majesty's  royal  benevolence,  and  of  re- 
storing an  entire  esteem,  confidence,  and 
affection,  or  in  better  words,  "  the  old  good- 
nature, and  the  good  old  humour,"  between 
people,  who  though  separated  by  an  ocean, 
and  under  different  governments,  have  the 
same  language,  a  similar  religion,  a  kindred 
blood.  I  beg  your  majesty's  permission  to 
add,  that  .although  I  have  sometimes  before 
been  entrusted  by  my  country,  it  was  never 
in  my  whole  life  in  a  manner  so  agreeable  to 
myself 

The  king  listened  to  every  word  I  said,  with 
dignity  it  is  true,  but  with  an  apparent  emo- 
tion. Whether  it  was  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
view, or  whether  it  was  my  visible  agitation, 
for  I  felt  more  than  I  did  or  could  express, 
that  touched  him,  I  cannot  say ;  but  he  w.as 
much  affected,  and  answered  me  with  more 
tremour  than  I  had  spoken  with,  and  said, 
'  Sir,  the  circumstances  of  this  audience  are 
so  e.xtraordinarj',  the  language  you  have  now 
held  is  so  extremely  proper,  and  the  feelings 
you  have  discovered  so  justly  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  that  I  must  say,  that  1  not  only  re- 
ceive with  pleasure  the  assurance  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  the  United  States,  but 
that  I  am  very  glad  the  choice  has  fallen  rpin 
you  to  be  their  minister.  I  wish  you,  sir,  to 
believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood  in 
America,  that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late 
contest  but  what  I  thought  myself  indispen- 
sably bound  to  do,  by  the  duty  which  I  owed 
to  my  people.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you. 
I  was  the  last  to  conform  to  the  separation  ; 
but  the  separation  having  been  made,  and 
having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said, 
as  1  say  now,  that  1  would  be  the  first  to 
meet  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as 
an  independent  power.  The  moment  I  see 
such  sentiment  and  language  as  yours  prevail, 
and  a  disposition  to  give  this  country  the  pre- 
ference, that  moment  I  shall  say,  let  the  cir- 
cumstances of  language,  religion,  and  blood, 
have  their  natural  awful  effect.' 

1  dare  not  to  say  that  these  were  the  king's 
precise  words,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  I 
may  have  in  some  particular  mistaken  his 
meaning  ;  for  although  his  pronunciation  is  as 
distingc  as  I  ever  heard,  he  hesitated  some. 
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times  between  periods,  and  between  members 
of  the  same  period.  He  was  indeed  mucli 
affected,  and  I  was  not  less  so,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  be  certain  that  I  was  so  attentive, 
heard  so  clearly,  and  understood  so  perfectly, 
as  to  be  confident  of  all  his  words  or  sense ; 
and  I  think  that  all  which  he  said  to  me, 
should  at  present  be  kept  secret  'in  America, 
unless  his  majesty,  or  his  secretary  of  state, 
should  judsje  proper  to  report  it.  This  I  do 
.say,  that  the  foregoing  is  his  majesty's  mean- 
ing, as  1  then  understood  it,  and  his  own 
words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them. 

The  king  then  asked  me  whether  I  came 
last  from  France  ?  and  upon  my  answering 
in  the  affirmative,  he  put  on  an  air  of  fami- 
liarity ;  and  smiling,  or  rather  laughing,  .said, 
'There  is  an  opinion  among  some  people,  that 
you  are  not  the  most  attached  of  all  your 
countrymen  to  the  manners  of  France.'  1  was 
surprised  at  this,  because  I  thought  it  an  in- 
discretion, and  a  descent  from  his  dignity.  I 
was  a  little  embarrassed,  but  determined  not 
to  deny  the  truth  on  one  hand  nor  leave  hira 
to  infer  from  it  any  attachment  to  England  on 
the  other.  1  threw  off  as  much  gravity  as  I 
could,  and  assumed  an  air  of  gaietj',  and  a 
tone  of  decision,  as  far  as  was  decent,  and  said, 
'  That  opinion,  sir,  is  not  mistaken ;  I  must 
avow  to  your  majesty,  1  have  no  attachment 
but  to  my  own  country.'  The  king  replied,  as 
quick  as  lightning,  '  An  honest  man  will  never 
have  any  other.' 

The  king  then  said  a  word  or  two  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  which  being  then  between 
them,  I  did  not  hear,  and  then  turned  round 
and  bowed  to  me,  as  is  customary  with  all 
kings  and  princes  when  they  give  the  signal 
to  retire.  I  retreated,  stepping  backwards, 
as  is  the  etiquette,  and  making  my  la.-^t  rever- 
ence at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  I  went  my 
way.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  joined 
me  the  moment  of  my  coming  out  of  the 
king's  closet,  and  accompanied  me  through 
all  the  apartments,  down  to  my  carriage, 
several  stages  of  servants,  gentlemen  porters, 
and  under  porters,  roaring  out  like  thunder, 
as  I  went  along,  '  Mr.  Adams's  servants,  Mr. 
Adams's  carriage,'  iS:c. 

1  have  been  thus  minute  in  these  details, 
because  they  may  be  useful  to  others  hereafter 
to  know.  The  conversation  with  the  king,  I 
should  not  dare  to  withhold  from  Congress, 
who  will  form  their  own  judgment  of  it.  I 
may  possibly  expect  a  residence  from  it  here 
less  painful  than  I  once  e.\pected,  because  so 
marked  an  attention  from  the  king  will  silence 
many  grumblers ;  but  we  can  infer  nothing 
from  all  this  concerning  the  success  of  my 
mission.  There  is  a  train  of  other  ceremonies 
to  go  through,  in  presentations  to  the  queen, 
and  visits  to  and  from  ministers  and  am- 
bassadors, which  will  take  up  much  time, 
and  interupt  me  in  my  endeavours  to  obtain 
all  that  I  have  at  heart,  the  object  of  my 
instructions:  Thus  it  is  that  the  essence  of 
things  is  lost  in  ceremony,  in  every  country  of 
Europe ;  we  must  submit  to  what  we  cannot 
alter — patience  is  the  only  remedy. 

With  great  and  sincere  esteem,  I  have  the 


honour  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  humble  servant.  John  Adams. 

His  E.xcellency  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Faithful  Sentinel. 

His  majesty  one  day  parading  the  terrace 
at  Windsor,  in  1787,  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
rested  his  arm  on  the  sun  dial,  which  is  near 
the  end  of  the  walk ;  the  duke  did  the  same, 
and  continued  in  conversation  with  some 
gentlemen  with  whom  they  had  for  some  time 
been  walking.  During  this  parley,  a  sentinel 
upon  duty  there  walked  up  to  the  king,  and 
desired  him  to  remove  from  the  dial,  as  it  was 
under  his  particular  charge.  His  majesty 
removed  accordingly,  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  man's  rigid  adherence  to  his 
orders  was  highly  commendable  ;  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards,  he  was  graciously  pleased 
to  recommend  him  to  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment, as  an  object  worthy  of  jiromotion,  and 
one  who  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  as  eligible 
a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  service  would 
admit. 

Gift  to  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

During  the  visit  of  the  king  to  Salisbury, 
and  while  the  improvements  in  the  Cathedral, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Wyatt,  were 
going  on,  his  majesty  enquired  one  day  in 
private  of  Bishop  Harrington,  what  these  im- 
pro\'ements  were,  and  by  what  means  the  ex- 
pense was  to  be  defrayed  ?  The  bishop  stated 
the  several  alterations,  and  that  a  new  organ 
was  much  wanted,  though  he  feared  it  would 
greatly  exceed  the  means,  which  depended 
solely  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Wilts, 
of  which  the  diocese  consists.  The  king  im- 
mediately replied,  '  I  desire  that  you  will 
accept  of  a  new  organ  for  your  Cathedral, 
being  my  contribution  as  a  Berkshire  gentle- 
man.' A  new  organ,  built  by  Green,  of  the 
value  of  .^1500,  was  forthwith  sent  to  Salis- 
bury. 

Queen's  Influence  on  the  Female 
Character  of  Britain. 

The  unsullied  pwrity  of  her  majesty's  private 
life,  and  the  noble  e.xample  she  afforded  to  the 
women  of  Great  Britain,  was  attended  with  an 
effect,  the  benefit  of  which  was  deeply  felt 
through  the  whole  of  her  reign,  and  may,  as 
we  trust  it  will,  extend  to  ages  yet  unborn, 
since  upon  the  conduct  of  the  fem.alc  sex 
mainly  rests  the  edifice  of  the  public  as  well 
as  private  morals.  No  woman,  however  ele- 
vated her  rank,  or  powerful  her  connexions,  if 
her  reputation  was  known  to  have  suffered  the 
slightest  taint,  was  permitted  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  her  majesty.     Her  fine  reply  to 

Lady  ,  when  soliciting   permission   to 

present  Lady ,  and  when  refused,  say- 
ing, she  did  not  know  what  to  tell  her  disap- 
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pointed  friend,  will  long  be  remembered  and 
repeated  :  '  Tell  her,'  said  the  queen,  ' yoii  did 
not  dare  to  ask  me.' 

In  a  conversation  which  passed  between  the 

queen  and  the  Duchess  of ,  her  majesty 

expressed  her  astonishment  that  ladies  en- 
trusted their  children,  when  they  took  an  air- 
ing, tu  the  care  of  servants,  and  were  so  seldom 
seen  with  them  themselves.  The  duchess 
seemed  inclined  to  vindicate  the  practice  :  but 
was  interrupted  by  her  majesty  with  thi- 
sen.sible  admonition  :  '  You,'  .said  she,  '  are  a 
mother ;  jou  now  con\'erse  with  a  mother  : 
and  I  should  be  sorry  you  would  compel  me 
to  suppose  that  you  were  callous,  where  you 
ought  to  be  most  susceptible.' 


Peter  Pindar. 

From  the  habitual  s;lf-possession  with  which 
the  king  was  blessed,  arising  chiefly  from  his 
conviction  that  he  acted  conscientiously,  he 
was  in  general  \ery  indifferent  to  the  shafts 
of  ridicule  or  calumny.  He  thought  with  St. 
Evremond,  that  "  if  what  is  alleged  of  us  be 
true,  it  is  our  business  rather  to  reform  our- 
selves, than  for  others  to  hold  their  tongues  ; 
if  false,  that  by  showing  a  concern  about  it, 
we  are  apt  to  make  it  su.spected  for  truth.' 
'  The  contempt  of  such  discourses,'  as  the 
same  writer  adds,  '  is  the  surest  way  to  dis- 
credit them,  and  takes  away  the  pleasure 
from  those  that  indulge  them.  If  you  resent 
them  more  than  you  ought  to  do,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  most  contemptible  enemy,  of  the 


A  letterfrom  Dr.  Wolcot  is  extant,  in  which 
he  alleges,  that  '  it  was  agitated  in  the  privy 
council  to  attack  him  for  his  writings,  particu- 
larly the  Lousiad  ;  but  that  on  its  being  dis- 
covered that  the  poem  had  its  foundation  in 
truth,  all  idea  of  prosecution  was  extin- 
guished. 'Are  you  sure  of  a  verdic"-?  said 
a  lord  high  in  the  law  (Chancellor  Thurlow)  ; 
'if  not  so,  we  shall  look  like  a  parcal  of  fools  !' 
For  this  statement  there  is,  we  believe,  the 
same  v.ague  shadow  of  truth,  that  there  was 
for  all  Peter's  statements;  but  however  au- 
thentic it  may  be,  it  is  generally  allowed  to 
be  quite  as  cirtain  that  the  idea  of  a  prose- 
cution did  not  originate  with  his  majesty,  but 
with  some  of  his  ministers,  who  consulted  a 
natural  and  just  indignation,  more  than  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  prudence. 

Of  the  'toundation  in  truth'  which  the  doc- 
tor speaks  of,  he  has  left  in  another  letter  a 
proof,  which  deserves  to  be  as  memorable  at 
least  as  the  satire  itself  It  shows  how  the 
privacy  of  the  palace  was  invaded  ;  and  to 
what  low  sources  the  man  had  recourse  for 
his  materials.  '  I  had  this  (the  story  of  the 
Lousiad)  from  the  cooks  themselves,  with 
whom  I  dined  several  times  at  Buckingham 
House  and  Windsor,  immediately  after  the 
shai'c  took  place.' 

The  doctor,  on  being  once  reproved  by  a 
gentleman  for  the  liberties  he  had  taken  with 
his  .sovereign,  is  said  to  have  replied,  with  as 
much  truth  as  wit,  '  I  confess  there  exists 
this  difference  between  the  king  and  I — the 
king  has  been  a  good  subject  to  me  ;  but  I 


most  pitiful  rascal,  to  disturb  the  repose  of    have  been  a  ferfj«/yVr/ to  his  majesty.' 
your  life,  and  all  your  power  cannot  defend 
you  from  perpetual  vexation.' 

We  see  in  these  sentiments  the  rule  of  con- 
duct which  appears  to  have  invariably  guided 
the  conduct  of  George  III.  Perhaps  no  writer 
ever  carried  the  licence  of  political  satire  to 
more  unwarrantable,  ungenerous,  and  unmanly 
lengths,  than  the  late  Dr.  Wolcot,  who,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  deluged 
the  town  for  several  years  with  publications, 
the  avowed  object  of  which  was  to  expose  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  royal  family  to  derision, 
as  if  the  dwelling  of  the  sovereign  were  the 
only  one  in  England,  the  household  gods  of 
which  may  be  insulted  with  impunity.  On  the 
king,  however,  they  produced  no  other  effect, 
than  a  smile  of  wonder  at  the  perverse  inge- 
nuity of  the  man  :  and  the  most  serious  thing 
he  was  ever  known  to  say  of  them,  was  on  the 
occasion  of  Peter's  lampooning  General  Car- 
penter, when  his  majesty  observed,  that  '  for 
himself  he  cared  nothing  ;  but  he  was  hurt  to 
.see  a  worthy  man  calumniated,  because  he 
happened  to  be  one  of  his  ser\'ants.'.  As  far 
as  they  were  capable  of  exciting  a  good- 
natured  laugh,  the  king  enjoyed  that  laugh 
as  much  as  any  man  ;  qnd  when  they  were 
otherwise,  as  was  but  too  often  the  ca.se,  he 
observed  a  dignified  forbearance,  leaving  the 
author  to  enjoy  all  the  triumph  there  might 
be,  in  making  a  base  .-ittack  on  a  party  whom 
he  knew  to  be  precluded,  by  his  dignity, 
from  descending  into  the  arena  in  his  own 
defence. 
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Caricatures. 

A  verj'  bold  caricature  was  one  day  shown 
to  his  majesty,  in  which  Warren  Hastings 
was  represented  wheeling  the  king  and  the 
lord  chancellor  in  a  wheel-barrow  for  sale, 
and  crying,  '  What  a  man  buys,  he  may  sell.' 
The  inference  intended  was,  that  his  majesty 
and  Lord  Thurlow  had  used  improper  in- 
Huence  in  favour  of  Hastings.  The  king 
smiled  at  the  caricature,  and  observed,  'Well, 
this  is  something  new  ;  I  have  been  in  all 
sorts  of  carriages,  but  was  never  put  into  a 
wheel-barrow  before' 


Margaret  Nicholson's  Attempt 
to  assassinate  His  Majesty. 

As  his  majesty  was  stepping  out  of  his  post 
chanot  at  the  garden  entrance  of  St.  James's 
on  the  morning  of  -August  2,  17S6,  a  woman 
who  was  waiting  tiiere  pushed  orward,  and 
presented  a  paper,  which  his  majesty  received 
with  great  condescension.  At  that  instant 
she  struck  a  concealed  knife  at  the  king's 
breast,  which  his  majesty  happily  avoided  by 
bowing  as  he  received  the  paper.  As  she  was 
making  a  second  thrust,  one  of  the  yeomen 
caught  her  arm,  .and  at  the  same  instant  one 
of  the  king's  footmen  wrenched  the  knife  out 
of  her  hand.     The  king,  with  amazing  temper 
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and  fortitude,  exclaimed  at  the  instant,  '  / 
haz'e  received  no  injury  !  Do  not  hurt  the 
woman  ;  the  poor  creature  appears  insane. ' 

His  majesty  was  perfectly  correct  in  his 
humane  supposition.  The  woman  underwent 
a  long  examination  before  the  privy  council  ; 
who  finally  declared,  that  they  were  '  clearly 
and  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  she  was, 
and  is,  insane.'  She  did  not  appear  in  the 
least  embarrassed  before  the  council ;  an- 
swered some  que.'itions  consistently,  but  others 
with  evident  marks  of  aberration  of  mind. 
It  appeared  that  she  had  frequently  before 
presented  petitions  to  his  majesty  ;  but  hav- 
ing;, on  account  of  their  incoherent  and  unin- 
telligible nature,  received  no  answer  to  them, 
it  was  her  determination,  as  .she  expressed 
herself,  'to  bring  matters  to  a  point.'  She 
had  no  intention,  she  said,  to  hurt  the  king ; 
lier  object  was  to  obtain  the  prayer  of  her 
petition,  by  terrifying  the  king,  which  she 
fancied  the  sight  of  the  knife  would  have 
effected.  The  instrument  struck  against  his 
majesty's  waistcoat,  and  made  a  little  cut,  the 
breadtli  of  the  point,  through  the  cloth.  Had 
not  his  majesty  shnmk  in  his  side,  the  blow 
must  have  been  fatal. 


Princess  Amelia,  Daughter  of 
George  II. 

This  princes.^,  the  last  surviving  cliild  of 
George  11.,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1787 
She  was  of  a  masculine  turn  of  mind,  and 
evinced  this  strikingly  enough  in  her  dress 
and  manners.  She  generally  wore  a  ridins 
habit  in  the  German  fa.shion,  with  a  round 
hat,  and  delighted  very  much  in  attending 
.stables,  particularly  when  any  of  the  horses 
were  out  of  order.  Her  practice  was  to  rise 
very  early  ;  and  .she  always  drank  her  coffee 
or  chocolate  in  a  standing  posture,  walking 
all  the  while  about  the  room.  She  took  snuff 
immoderately,  and  was  very  fond  of  cards. 
Being  at  the  public  rooms  one  evening  at 
Bath,  a  general  officer  seeing  her  box  stand 
upon  the  table,  imprudently  ventured  to  take 
a  pinch  from  it ;  on  her  royal  highness  ob- 
serving this,  she  called  to  her  servant,  and 
ordered  him  to  throw  the  contents  of  the  box 
into  the  fire . 


Visit  to  Cheltenham,  July,  i  ;88. 

The  king,  in  his  walks,  accompanied  by  the 
queen  and  the  iirincesses.  was  constantly  at- 
tended by  crowds  of  people ;  his  majesty 
pleasantly  observed  to  the  queen,  '  We  must 
walk  about  for  tsvo  or  three  days  to  please 
these  good  people,  and  then  we  may  walk 
about  to  please  ourselves."  His  manners  were 
unaffected  and  condescending  to  every  one. 
He  walked  about  unattended  by  any  pomp, 
and  without  a  single  guard  ;  nor  would  he 
allow  any  soldiers  to  be  quartered  within  ten 
Biiles  of  the  Spa. 

To  those  about  his  majesty  he  declared, 
.IV. r,-  than  once,  at  moments  when  the  heart 


speaks  its  undisguised  sentiments,  'That  the 
/hours  he  had  passed  at  Cheltenham,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  unguarded,  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  people,  had  more  than  repaid 
him  for  all  the  hours  of  solicitude  he  had 
experienced  during  his  reign. 


Seeing  the  King. 

In  one  of  his  majesty's  excursions,  during 
the  hay  harvest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weymouth,  he  passed  a  field  where  only  one 
woman  was  at  work.  His  majesty  asked  her 
where  the  rest  of  her  companions  were?  The 
woman  answered,  thej-  are  gone  to  sec  the 
king.  'And  why  did  not  you  go  with  them?' 
rejoined  his  majesty.  'I  would  not  give  a 
pin  to  see  him  !'  replied  the  woman  ;  '  besides, 
the  fools  that  are  gone  to  town  will  lose  .a 
day's  work  by  it,  and  that  is  more  than  I  can 
afford  to  do.  I  have  five  children  to  work 
for,'  &c.  '  Well  then,'  said  his  majesty, 
putting  some  money  into  her  hands,  'you 
may  tell  your  companions  who  are  gone  to 
see  the  king,  that  tlie  hing  came  to  sec  yon.' 

As  his  m.ajesty  rode  through  Tewkesbury, 
on  his  way  to  Cheltenham,  the  people  stood 
upon  the  walls  of  the  bridge  to  see  him  pass  ; 
on  which  the  good  monarch,  obser\'ing  the 
danger  of  the  situation,  humanely  addres.sed 
them  in  these  words :  '  My  good  people,  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  you  may  fall.  Dcn't 
run  such  hazard  for  the  sake  of  seeing  your 
king.  I  will  ride  as  slowly  as  you  please, 
that  you  all  see  him.' 

One  morning,  when  his  majesty  was  taking 
his  usual  walk  alone  at  Cheltenham,  after 
drinking  the  water,  he  met  a  farmer  in  a  great 
hurry.  '  So,  friend,'  said  the  king,  'you  seem 
to  be  very  warm.'  'Yes,  sir,'  .said  the  man, 
'  I  came  a  long  way,  for  I  want  to  see  the 
king.'  'Well,  my  friend,'  observed  his  ma- 
jesty, '  here  is  something  to  refrest  you  after 
your  journey,'  giving  him  a  guinea.  '  But 
where,  worthy  sir,'  said  the  man,  with  much 
eagerness,  'can  I  see  the  king?'  'Friend,' 
replied  the  sovereign,  'you  see  him  before 
you.' 


Vi.sit  to  Worcester,  Augu.st,  1 7S0. 

The  king,  when  on  a  visit  to  Worcester, 
rose  early,  .as  usual.  On  the  second  morning 
after  his  arrival,  he  was  out  alone,  and  un- 
attended, at  half  after  five.  He  went  to  the 
lodging  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Colonels  Di^by 
and  Gwynnc.  The  maid-servant  was  cleanmg 
the  door.  The  girl  threw  down  her  mop,  and 
ran  away  to  the  bell.  The  king  stopped  her, 
and  desired  her  to  sho\t  him  where  the_/(7/r>7ci 
slept.  The  girl  obeyed,  and  his  majesty  went 
himself  and  called  them  up.  The  colonels 
leaped  out  of  their  beds,  as  if  surprised  in 
camp  by  an  enemy  ;  but  the  king  was  off 
and  they  were  obliged  to  run  over  the  town  to 
find  him. 
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Before  his  majesty  left  the  city,  he  ordered 
the  following  princely  donations :  To  the 
charity,  ^200  ;  the  corporation,  £^00,  to  he 
distributed  amongst  the  poor  citizens  ;  to  the 
infirmary,  ^50  ;  to  the  workmen  at  the  china 
manufactory,  i^zo,  and  an  order  for  a  set  of 
china  value  ;Jioo,  to  be  presented  to  the 
queen. 

On  visiting  the  Guildhall,  his  majesty  was 
singularly  affable  and  agreeable.  After  view- 
ing everything  worthy  of  attention,  he  was 
shown  into  the  grand  parlour,  where  sonic  c.\- 
cellent  viands,  wines,  fruit,  &c.,  were  placed. 
The  mayor  having  been  previously  informed 
that  his  majesty  never  tasted  wine  in  the 
morning,  humbly  entreated  him  to  take  a  jelly. 
The  king  replied,  '  I  never  did  yet  take  wine 
in  the  morning,  but  on  this  interesting  and 
pleasant  occasion,  I  will  venture  on  a  glass.' 
The  mayor  tilled  a  glass  of  rich  old  Mountain, 
and  his  majesty  drank — '  Prosperity  and  hap- 
piness to  the  Corporation  and  Citizens  of 
Worcester.' 

An  attempt  was  made  to  mo'v  the  spirit  in 
the  Quakers  of  Worcester  to  address  his  ma- 
jesty ;  but  these  people  kept  in  their  old  dull 
track  of  life,  and  were  rather  concerned  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  royal  visit  had  happened  to 
break  in  upon  their  quietude.  About  a  dozen 
of  the  more  curious  among  them  got  leave  to 
step  into  the  court-yard  when  his  majesty's 
coach  left  the  palace,  but  they  stood  unmoved. 
with  their  hats  on  their  heads.  The  king 
saw  that  they  were  Quakers,  and  taking  off 
his  hat,  bowed  to  them.  They,  in  return, 
moved  their  hands,  and  the  eldest  of  them 
said,  '  Fare  thee  well,  friend  George  !'  The 
king  and  queen  laughed  heartily  at  this  sy.s- 
tematic  affection. 

Shortly  after  his  majesty  had  left  Worcester, 
he  for^varded,  by  a  noble  lord  residing  in  that 
neighbourhood,  the  sum  of  .(^300,  not  only  for 
the  relief  of  debtors,  but  that  such  of  the 
criminals,  whose  conduct,  since  commitment, 
was  meritorious,  .should  share  the  gift  ;  and 
his  majesty  further  desired,  that  if  any  cir- 
cumstances appe.ared  which  rendered  any  of 
them  fit  objects  for  royal  clemency,  it  might 
be  represented  to  him. 

Another  remarkable  incident  attending  liis 
royal  visit,  has  still  to  be  related.  The  only 
person  who,  by  his  majesty's  desire,  accom- 
panied him  as  conductor  through  the  town, 
was  a  resident  of  great  respectability,  the 
_^raat-grandsou  o/  ike  Ftvtector,  CrotniLicll. 
'i'he  king  appeared  to  converse  with  him  with 
much  affability  and  condescension.  The 
singularity  of  the  circumstance  attracted 
general  notice. 


The  King'.s  Illness,  1789. 

His  majesty  had  a  strong  presentiment  of 
the  severe  malady  with  which  he  was  this  year 
afflicted,  some  time  before  it  came  to  its 
height.  Four  or  five  evenings  previous  to  his 
being  taken  ill,  after  a  private  concert,  his 
majesty  went  up  to  Dr.  Ayrton,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  the  doctor's  shoulder,  with  his 


usual  benignity,  '  I  fear,  sir,'  .said  his  majesty, 
'  I  shall  not  long  be  able  to  hear  music  ;  it 
seems  to  affect  my  head  ;  and  it  is  with  .some 
difficulty  I  bear  it.'  Then  turning  round,  he 
softly  ejaculated,  '  Alas  !  the  best  of  us  arc 
but  frail  mortals.' 

Dr.  Addington,  father  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
when  e.Nuniined  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
drew  a  favourable  augury  from  the  non-exis- 
tence '  of  any  previous  melancholy.'  He  also 
held  out  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  speedy 
convalescence  ;  and  thus  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to 
obtain  a  suspension  of  the  regency  bill,  until 
that  circumstance  had  actually  occurred.  It 
was  Dr.  A.  also  who  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
pillow  stuffed  with  hops,  which  procured  the 
first  refreshing  sleep  for  the  royal  patient. 

It  was  to  the  calling  in,  however,  of  Dr. 
Willis,  an  eminent  practitioner  in  Lincoln- 
shire, that  the  recovery  of  his  majesty  is 
allowed  to  have  been  chiefly  owing.  The 
doctor  was  recommended  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, who  had  had  particular  occasion  to 
know  the  skill  of  the  doctor  in  the  treatment 
of  maniacal  cases,  from  his  successful  recovery 
of  several  wards  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Dr.  W.  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Wapping  ; 
and  the  circumstacce  of  his  practising  physic 
is  thus  explained.  He  had  studied  the  science 
in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  entering  into 
holy  orders,  resided  on  a  small  donation  in 
Lincolnshire.  Here  his  medical  acquirements 
were  of  such  service  to  his  neighbours,  and 
gave  such  offence  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty,  that  they  threatened  him  with  a  pro- 
secution if  they  could  discover  that  he  had 
signed  his  name  to  any  prescription.  Roused 
by  these  threats,  he  proceeded  consistently 
w'ththe  University  statutes  in  the  study  of 
physic,  until  he  attained  a  bachelor's  degree, 
when  he  became  a  match  for  the  whole  corps 
of  doctors  ;  and  was  soon  after  so  celebrated  for 
the  cure  of  lunacy,  that  he  is  s:iid  to  have  ac- 
quired ;i^6ooo  a  year  by  his  practice. 

When  his  majesty  was  first  permitted  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  queen,  it  was  but 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  scene,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  was  extremely  affecting. 
The  queen  bore  it  with  uncommon  firmness  ; 
but  his  majesty  felt  every  visible  mark  of  per- 
turbation. When  the  stipulated  period,  the 
quarter  of  an  hour,  had  expired,  Dr.  Willis 
put  his  majesty  in  mind  of  his  royal  promise, 
but  to  very  little  purpose,  till  he  added, 
'  That  as  the  room  was  rather  cold,  a  longer 
continuance  might  injure //t'r/«^V,r/j''.f  health.' 
This  instantly  produced  the  intended  effect, 
and  he  took  his  leave  in  a  most  affectionate 
manner. 

When  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  convales- 
cence, his  majesty  asked  Dr.  Willis  if  he 
thought  he  might  with  safety  indulge  in  his 
favourite  amusement  of  riding  ;  to  which  the 
doctor,  with  delicacy,  objected,  assigning  at 
the  same  time  such  professional  reasons,  as 
gave  his  majesty  entire  satisfaction  ;  the  pro- 
posal was,  however,  followed  by  another. 
'  You  know,  Willis,'  said  the  royal  patient, 
'  I  am  fond  of  music,  do  you  think  a  concert 
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wmilj  injure  me  ?'  The  doctor  bowed  assent, 
but  at  the  same  time  requested  it  might  be 
upon  a  small  scale.  A  pause  succeeded, 
when  the  kmg  recollecting  himself,  observed, 
with  great  coolness,  that  anything  which 
attached  strongly  to  his  feelings,  disturbed 
him.  '  We  will,  therefore,'  said  he,  '  postpone 
it  for  sometime.' 

After  his  majesty's  perfect  recovery,  Dr.  \V. 
was  rewarded  for  his  services,  by  a  parlia- 
mentarj' grant  of  ;^iooo  per  annum. 


George  Selwyii. 


This  celebrated  wit,  George  Selwyn,  _  often 
received  marks  of  attention  from  his  majesty  ; 


his  very  tedious  and  painful  illness.  He  is 
fearful  that  during  this  interval,  the  public 
interests  have  suffered  great  inconvenience 
and  difficulty. 

'  It  is  most  desirable  that  immediate 
measures  should  be  taken  for  restoring  the 
functions  of  his  government,  and  Mr.  Pitt 
will  consult  with  the  lord  chancellor  to- 
morrow morning,  upon  the  most  expedient 
means  for  that  purpose.  And  the  king  will 
receive  Mr.  Pitt  at  Kew,  afterwards,  about 
one  o'clock.' 

There  could  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Pitt  ;  and  having  held  the  necessary 
conference  with  the  chancellor,  he  waited 
upon  the  king  at  the  appointed  _  time.  He 
found  him  perfectly  of  sound  mind,  and  in 


and  he  showed  hunselfnot  ungrateful  for  them.  |  every    respect,    as    before    his  illness,   com 
On  conversing  with  a  friend  on  the  illness  of  |  pgteut  to  all  the  affairs  of  his  public  station, 
his  majesty,  he  expressed  great  solicitude  for        -j-j^jj-  „,3<^  j^^  fl^st  notice  in  any  way,  which 
his  recovery,  saying,  '  Old  as  I  am,  I  would     jj^     pit,    received    of    this  most   important 
stand  bareheaded  all  day,  and  open  the  gate     g^ent  ;  the   reports    of    the    physicians    had 


on  Kev/  Green,  if  I  could  then  be  .sure  of  any 
one  passing  from  the  palace,  with  good  news 
of  my  royal  master.' 


Divine  Right. 

In  February,  17S2,  a  body  of  delegates 
from  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  waited  on 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
to  present  him  with  an  address,  beseeching 
him  to  take  on  himself  the  government  of 
that  kingdom,  as  regent,  during  his  majesty's 
incapacity.  A  few  days  afterwards  they  had 
the  honour  of  dining  with  his  royal  highness 
at  Carlton  House.  There  were  also  present, 
the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberland,  the 
Dukes  of  Portland  and  Devonshire,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  Burke,  Fo.x,  Sheridan,  &c.,  to 
the  number  of  thirty-si.\.  The  party  was 
most  happily  convivial,  to  which  the  engag- 
ing manners  of  the  prince  not  a  little  con- 
tributed. On  the  company's  rising,  his 
royal  highness  insisted  on  the  laiidlorifs 
bottle ;  this  meeting  with  .some  little  objec- 
tion, was  afterwards  assented  to,  from  an 
observation  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  said,  "  that 
though  he  was  an  enemy  in  general  to  in- 
defeasible right,  yet  he  thought  the  prince  in 
his  own  house,  had  a  right  to  rule  jure  tie 
vino. 


The  King's  Recovery, 


.  Pitt 

Lord 


On  the  23rd  of  February',  1789,  Mi 
and  Lord  Melville  were  dining  with 
Cliesterfield,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
former,  which  he  read,  and  sitting  next  to 
Lord  Melville,  gave  it  to  him  under  the  table, 
and  whispered,  that  when  he  had  looked  at 
it,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  talk  it  oyer 
in  Lord  Chesterfield's  dressing-room.  This 
proved  to  be  a  letter  in  the  king's  own  hand, 
announcing  his  recovery'  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
terms  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

'  The  king  renews,  with  great  satisfaction, 
his  communication  with  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the 
long  suspension  of  their  intercourse,  owing  to 


udetd  been  "of  late  more  favourable ;  but 
Lord  Melville,  verily  believed  there  was  not 
a  man,  except  Dr.  Willis,  who  entertained  the 
smallest  hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  king[s 
mind.  ]Mr.  Pitt  continually  declared  this 
opinion  to  Lord  Melville,  and  they  had  both 
determined  to  return  to  the  bar,  as  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ministry  was  then  on  the  point 
of  taking  place. 

The  letter  in  question  Lord  Melville  took 
from  j\lr.  Pitt,  .saying,  he  had  a  trick  of 
losing  papers,  and  furnished  him  only  with  a 
copy,  the  original  remaining  in  his  lord- 
ship's possession.  The  king  wrote  the  letter 
at  a  little  table  of  the  queen's  which  stood  in 
his  apartment,  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
person  :  and  liaving  finished,  rang  his  bell, 
and  gave  it  to  his  valet-de-clia7nhre,  direct- 
ing it  to  be  carried  immediately  to  Mr.  Pitt. 


The  King's  Munificence. 

During  hii  majesty's  illness  in  1789,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  privy  purse ;  when  out  of  an  in- 
come of  ;^6o,ooo  per  annum,  it  was  fovmd 
that  his  majesty  never  gave  away  less  than 
.1^14,000  a  year  in  cliariiy ! 


PubHc  Thanksgiving. 

On  the  kiiig's  recovery,  the  most  splendid 
illuminations  ever  witnessed,  were  exhibited 
in  the  metropolis.  The  palace  at  Kew,  was 
also  illuminated  in  a  very  elegant  manner, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  her  majesty. 
In  front  of  the  house  there  was  a  most 
splendid  arrangement  of  variegated  lamps. 
In  the  centre  was  a  large  transparency,  re- 
presenting Esculapius  holding  up  towards 
heaven  a  medallion  of  the  king,  on  whose 
head  Providence,  in  a  female  form  appeared 
in  the  act  of  dropping  a  Laurel,  while  Britan- 
nia, kneeling,  and  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  gratitude,  seemed  eager  to  re- 
ceive the  monarch.  Over  the  picture  was  a 
pediment  of  lamps,  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
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having  boncutli  it  this  inscription:  '  G.  III. 
the  beloved  father  of  his  people.'  At  the 
bottom  of  the  transparency  were  the  follow- 
ing lines  : — 

Our  prayers  arc  heard,  and  Providence 
restores 

A  patriot  king  to  bless  Brit.^nnia*s  .shores  ; 

But  not  to  Britain  is  the  bliss  confin'd, 

All  Europe  hails  the  friend  of  human  kind. 

If  such  the  general  joy,  what  words 
can  show 

The  change  to  transport  from  the  depths 
of  woe, 

In  those  permitted  to  embrace  again 

The  best  of  fathers,  husbands,  and  of 
men?' 

In  a  conversation  which  his  majesty  after- 
wards had  with  Justice  Hardinge,  he  greatly 
commended  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  regard  to  the  regency  question, 
and  said,  his  illness  had  in  the  end  been  a 
perfect  bliss  to  him,  as  proving  '  how  nobly 
the  people  would  support  him  when  he  was 
in  trouble.' 


Duel  between  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Colonel  Lenox. 

On  the  i8th  of  May,  17S0,  Colonel  Lenox 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  members  of 
Daubigny's  Club,  to  the  following  effect  : — 
That  '  a  report  having  been  spread  that  the 
Duke  of  York  had  said,  some  W'ords  had  been 
made  use  of  to  him  ^Colonel  L. )  in  a  political 
conversation,  that  no  gentleman  ought  to 
submit  to,'  Colonel  L.  took  the  first  oppor- 
tiniity  to  speak  to  his  royal  highness  before 
the  officers  of  the  Coldstream  regiment,  to 
which  Colonel  L.  belongs  ;  when  he 
answered,  '  that  he  had  heard  them  said  to 
Colonel  L.  at  Daubigny's,  but  refused  at  the 
same  time  to  tell  the  expression,  or  the 
person  who  had  used  it  :  that  in  this  situa- 
tion, being  perfectly  ignorant  what  his  royal 
highness  could  allude  to,  and  not  being  aware 
that  any  such  expression  ever  passed,  he 
(Colonel  L.)  knew  not  of  any  better  mode  of 
clearing  up  the  matter,  than  by  writing  a 
letter  to  every  member  of  Daubigny's  Club, 
desiring  each  of  them  to  let  him  know  if  he 
could  recollect  any  expression  to  have  been 
used  in  his  ^Colonel  L.'s;  presence,  which 
could  bear  the  constniction  put  upon  it  by 
his  royal  highness ;  and  in  such  case,  by 
whom  the  expression  was  used. 

None  of  the  members  of  the  club  having 
given  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  request, 
and  'the  duke  still  declining  to  give  any 
further  exp  anation  than  he  had  done  before 
the  officers  of  the  Coldstream  regiment. 
Colonel  Lenox  thought  it  incumbent  on  him 
to  call  upon  his  royal  highne.ss  for  the  satis- 
faction due  from  one  gentleman  to  another. 
The  duke  at  once  waived  that  distinction  of 
rank  of  which  he  might  have  properly 
availed  himself;  and  consented  to  give 
Colonel  Lenox  the  meeting  required.  The 
following    is    the    account    of  the  affair,   as , 
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published  by  the  two  seconds.  Lord  Rawdon 
:now  Marquess  of  Hastings),  and  Lord 
Winchelsea. 

'  In  consequence  of  a  dispute  already  known 
to  the  public,  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  attended  by  Lord  Rawdon ;  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox,  accompanied  by 
the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  met  at  Wimbledon 
Common.  The  ground  was  measured  at 
tweh'e  paces,  and  both  parties  ^^•ere  to  fire  at 
a  signal  agreed  upon.  The  signal  being 
given,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  fired,  and 
the  ball  grazed  his  royal  highness's  curl ; 
the  Duke  of  York  did  not  fire.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lenox  observed  that  his  royal 
highness  had  not  fired.  Lord  Rawdon  said 
it  w-as  not  the  duke's  intention  to  fire  ;  his 
royal  highness  had  come  out  upon  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lenox's  desire  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  he  had  no  animosity  against 
him.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox  pressed 
that  the  Duke  of  York  should  fire,  which  was 
declined,  upon  a  repetition  of  the  reason. 
Lord  Winchelsea  then  went  up  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  his 
royal  highness  could  have  no  objection  to 
say,  he  considered  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lenox 
as  a  man  of  honour  and  courage.  His  royal 
highness  replied,  that  he  should  say  nothing  ; 
he  had  come  out  to  give  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lenox  satisfaction,  and  did  not  mean  to  fire 
at  him ;  if  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leno.x  was 
not  satisfied,  he  might  fire  again.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lenox  said  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly fire  again  at  the  duke,  as  his  royal 
highness  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him.  On 
this,  both  parties  left  the  ground.  The 
.seconds  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  both 
parties  behaved  with  the  most  perfect  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity. 

'  R.\WDON-. 

'Winchelsea.' 
.^s  soon  as  this  affair  of  honour  was  con- 
cluded at  Wimbledon,  two  letters  were  sent 
express  to  town,  one  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  other  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
giving  them  an  account  of  the  proceedings  ; 
and  at  the  instant  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
return,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  filial  atten- 
tion to  the  anxiety  of  his  royal  parents,  set  off 
to  Windsor,  lest  hasty  rumour  had  made  them 
acquainted  with  the  business. 

Such  was  the  caution  observed  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  keep  this  meeting  with  Colonel 
Lenox  a  secret  from  the  Prince  of  V/ales,  that 
he  left  his  hat  at  Carlton  House,  and  took  a 
hat  belonging  to  some  of  the  household  with 
him.  During  the  whole  of  the  affair,  the 
duke  was  so  composed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  his  royal  highness  was  aware  of 
being  .so  near  the  arm  of  death.  One  remark- 
able thing  connected  with  this  duel,  was, 
that  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  second  of 
Colonel  Lennox,  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  his  majesty  ;  and  his  mother, 
Lady  \\'inchelsea,  was  employed  in  rearing 
his  royal  highness. 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  Prince  of 
the  Blood  in  England  being  challenged  by  a 
.subject.       The    case    however    occurred    in 
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France  only  a  few  years  before,  when  the 
Prince  de  Conde  fought  an  officer  of  his  own 
regiment. 

The  prince,  in  a  violent  passion,  gave  the 
officer  a  blow  ;  the  officer  sold  out ;  but  with 
his  commission  he  did  not  quit  the  nicest 
sense  of  wounded  feelings.  He  followed  the 
prince  everywhere ;  and  on  all  occasions, 
jmblic  or  private,  was  constantly  before  his 
•sight.  The  prince  took  the  alarm,  appre- 
hending that  the  officer  meant  to  assassinate 
him  ;  he  accordingly  asked  him  what  were  his 
wishes,  and  what  his  intentions?  'I  have  a 
claim  to  reparation  for  my  injured  honour,' 
said  the  officer.  '  I  will  give  it  you,'  replied 
the  prince  ;  '  follow  me.'  The  swords  were 
drawn  and  measured.  The  officer  touched 
the  point  of  that  of  his  adversary,  and  instantly 
dropped  his  own.  'My  prince,'  said  he,  'you 
have  condescended  to  fight  me  ;  it  is  enough : 
I  am  satisfied.  The  blow  you  gave  me  no 
longer  rankles  in  my  breast — it  is  fully  ex- 
piated.' 

The  Prince  of  Conde,  to  mark  the  high 
sense  he  entertained  of  the  officer's  conduct, 
restored  him  his  commission,  and  soon  gave 
him  promotion. 


Birth-day  Ball,  1789. 

The  king's  birthday,  in  17S9,  was  celebrated 
with  luiusual  splendour,  on  account  of  the 
recovery  of  his  majesty  from  his  lamented  in- 
disposition. The  king,  however,  was  not 
present  any  part  of  the  day,  owing  to  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  duel  so  recently 
fought  between  the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel 
Leno.v.  In  the  evening  a  most  splendid  ball 
was  given  ;  and  notwitlistanding  what  had  so 
recently  happened,  and  the  established  eti- 
quette, that  no  person  .should  stand  up  at 
country  dances  who  had  not  danced  a  minuet, 
Colonel  Leno.x  appeared  in  the  circle  with 
Lady  Catharine  Barnard.  This  the  Prince  of 
Wales  did  not  perceive,  imtil  he  and  his 
partner,  the  Princess  Royal,  came  to  the 
colonel's  place  in  the  dance ;  when,  struck 
with  the  impropriety,  he  took  the  hand  of  the 
princess,  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  turned 
by  the  colonel,  and  led  her  to  the  bottom  of 
the  dance.  The  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Princess  Augusta  came  ne.\t,  and  they  turned 
the  colonel  without  notice  or  exception.  The 
Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
came  ne.vt,  and  his  royal  highne.ss  followed 
the  example  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
dance  proceeded,  however,  and  Colonel 
Leno.x  and  his  partner  danced  down ;  but 
when  they  came  to  the  prince  and  princess, 
his  royal  highness  led  his  sister  to  the  chair 
by  the  side  of  the  queen.  Her  majesty  then 
addressing  herself  to  the  prince,  .said,  '  You 
seem  heated,  sir,  and  tired.'  '  I  am  heated 
and  tired,  madam,'  said  the  prince,  'not  with 
tlie  dance,  but  with  dancing  in  such  company." 
'Then,  sir,'  .said  the  queen,  'it  will  be  better 
fnr  me  to  withdraw,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
ball.'  '  It  certainly  will  be  so,'  .said  the 
prince,  '  for  I  never  will  countenance  insults 
given  to   my  family,  howgvcr  they  inav  be 


treated  by  others.'  .At  the  end  of  the  dance, 
her  majesty  and  the  princesses  withdrew,  and 
thus  the  ball  concluded.  The  prince,  with 
his  usual  gallantry,  afterwards  explained  to 
Lady  Catharine  Barnard  the  reason  of  his 
conduct,  assuring  her  ladyship,  that  it  gave 
him  much  pain  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
subjecting  a  lady  to  a  moment's  embarrass- 
ment. 


Assassination  of  the  King  of 
Sweden. 

When  his  majesty  was  informed  of  the  as- 
sassination of  the  King  of  Sweden  by  Anker- 
stroem,  he  made  particular  enquiries  of  a 
diplomatic  character,  conversant  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  view  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  perpetration  of  that  diabolical  act.  This 
gentleman,  in  giving  the  relation  to  his  ma- 
jesty, thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  some 
cautionary  observations  on  the  danger  of  a 
sovereign  exposing  his  person  too  incautiously, 
in  times  when  the  revolutionarj-  rage  at  France 
had  already  extended  its  contagion  to  .all 
other  countries.  But  here  the  king  cut  the 
speaker  short,  by  saying,  '  Nay,  sir,  I  must 
differ  from  you  there  ;  for  if  there  be  any  man 
so  desperate  to  devote  his  own  life  to  tlie 
chance  of  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  no 
precaution  is  sufficient  to  prevent  him  alto- 
gether from  making  the  attempt :  while  a 
system  of  constant  precaution  again.st  sucli 
dangers,  they  being  a  thousand  instances  to 
one  wholly  imaginary,  converts  the  life  of  a 
person  who  is  so  guarded  into  a  sense  of  per- 
petual restraint,  anxiety,  and  apprehension. 
No,  sir ;  the  best  security  that  a  man  can 
have  against  such  dangers,  is  to  act  openly 
and  boldly  as  a  man.  If  an  attack  be  made 
upon  him,  his  best  chance  of  escaping  is  to 
meet  it  like  a  man  :  but  if  he  should  fall  under 
it,  why,  sir,  he  will  fall  like  a  man.' 


Bishop  Watson. 


In  January,  1793,  Bishop  Wat.son  published 
a  Sermon,  entitled,  'The  Wisdom  and  Good- 
ness of  God  in  having  made  both  Rich  and 
Poor  ;'  with  an  appendix,  respecting  the  then 
circumstances  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
A  strong  spirit  of  insubordination  and  dis- 
content was  at  that  time  prevalent  in  Great 
Britain  ;  the  common  people  were,  in  every 
village,  talking  about  liberty  and  equality, 
without  understanding  the  terms.  The  bishop 
thought  it  not  improper  to  endeavour  to  abate 
this  revolutionary  ferment,  by  informing  the 
imderstandings  of  those  who  excited  it.  The 
king  at  a  public  levee  complimented  him  in 
the  warmest  terms,  in  the  hearing  of  the  then 
Lord  Dartmouth,  on  the  conciseness,  clear- 
ness, and  utility  of  this  little  publication.  On 
this  occasion,  when  the  king  was  praising 
what  the  bishop  had  written,  the  latter  said, 
'  I  love  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of 
danger,'     His  majesty  quickly  replied,  '  I  sec 
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you  do,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  a  man  of  higli 
spirit.' 

At  another  levee,  soon  after  the  same  prelate 
had  been  making  some  remarkable  e.vpcri- 
ments  on  gunpowder,  he  happened  to  be 
standing  next  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the 
Sl.astcr-General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
duke  informed  his  majesty  that  they  were 
indebted  to  the  bishop  for  a  great  improve- 
ment in  its  fabrication.  The  bishop  was 
pleased  to  say,  '  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  him- 
self, inasmuch,  as  it  was  a  scandal  in  a  Chris- 
tian bishop  to  instruct  men  in  the  mode  of 
destroying  mankind.'  The  king  answered, 
'  Let  not  that  afflict  your  conscience,  for  the 
quicker  the  conflict,  the  less  the  slaughter.' 


Duke  of  Kent. 

The  public  have  heard  much  of  the  lamented 
Duke  of  Kent  as  a  military  disciplinarian  :  but 
comparatively  little  of  the  active  and  arduous 
servnce  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  the 
distinguished  braverj'  which  he  displayed  in 
it.  When  the  expedition  was  sent  against  the 
French  West  India  Islands  in  1794,  so  an.\ious 
was  the  duke,  then  known  by  the  title  of 
Prince  Edward,  to  join  the  forces  under  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  that  instead  of  waiting  for  a 
man  of  war,  he  hastened  in  a  post-oflice 
packet  to  Martinique,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1 794.  The  prince  had  no  sooner 
put  himself  under  General  Grey's  orders,  than 
he  received  the  command  of  a  detached  camp 
at  La  Coste,  which  invested  Fort  Royal  and 
Fort  Bourbon.  In  this  command,  he  was  re- 
ported by  the  commander-in-chief  to  have  con- 
ducted himself  with  singular  spirit  and  activity. 
But  he  did  not,  as  we  have  been  informed  by 
an  eye-witness,  '  confine  himself  to  his  mere 
camp  duties  ;  wherever  any  service  was  to  be 
done,  his  royal  highness  was  there.  His  visits 
to  the  batteries  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
bombardment,  were  frequent,  especially  to  a 
battery  e.vposed  to  the  heaviest  fire,  advanced 
in  front  of  the  others,  and  called  the  Seamen's 
Batterj',  having  been  constructed,  and  beincj 
worked,  by  the  naval  brigade  of  officers  and 
seamen,  whose  hearts  he  won  by  his  affable 
conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  cool  intrepidity.' 

At  this  period  the  whole  of  the  flank  corps 
were  brigaded,  and  the  command  of  the  gre- 
nadiers for  the  most  active  service  was  given  to 
the  prince,  at  his  own  particular  request. 
From  this  period,  he  always  led  the  grenadiers 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and  of 
course  w.as  always  first  in  the  post  of  danger. 
At  the  head  of  the  flank  corps,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  gates  of  Fort  Bourbon  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  when  that  almost  impregnable  fortress 
surrendered  to  his  majesty's  arms.  The  con- 
duct of  this  division  was  on  all  occasions  so 
brilliant,  that  the  '  Flank  Corp.s'  became  the 
first  toast  after  dinner,  both  at  head-quarters, 
and  at  the  admir.-il's  table. 

The  capture  of  Martinique  was  followed  by 
that  of  Guadaloupe  ;  and  here  again  the  prince 
displayed  the  same  activity,  intrepidity,  and 
zeal  for  the  service  as  he  had  before  manifested. 
At  the  storming  of  Fort  Fleur  d'Epe'e,  on  the 


morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  at  five  o'clock,  uC 
deraheavy  fire  of  cannon  and  mnsquetry,  tij 
first  division,  grenadiers,  was  led  by  his  royi 
highness ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ass.ault  ma^ 
be  judged  of,  when  we  inform  our  readers,  thai 
the  troops  had  orders  not  to  load  a  musquct, 
but  to  carry  everything-  with  the  bayonet. 

The  point  of  attack  for  the  prince  was  at 
.Mora  Marcot,  a  place  ot  great  naturaUtrength, 
and  well  fortified  ;  but  nothing  could  resist  the 
impetuosity  with  which  he  led.  The  other 
attacks  were  also  successful  :  and  the  general 
observed,  that  the  wliole  of  the  service  was 
performed  with  an  '  exactitude,  superior 
ability,  spirit,  and  good  conduct,  which  no 
words  could  e.\press.' 

Fleur  d'Epe'e  being  carried,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  attack  Bas^eleni ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, two  days  afterwards,  the  prince  landed 
at  Petit  Bourgwiththe  flank  companies, whence 
he  led  his  brigade  up  the  heights  of  Palmisti, 
in  .a  style  which  e.xcited  universal  admiration. 
These  heights  were  so  steep,  that  the  troops 
were  actually  obliged  to  slmg  their  musquets, 
in  order  to  hold  on  by  the  trees  and  bushes  ; 
the  rain  too  descended  in  torrents :  everything, 
in  short,  combined  to  make  the  French  think 
the  position  impregnable,  little  knowing  what 
British  troops  could  do,  when  led  by  the  gallant 
son  of  a  revered  monarch. 

The  post,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  resistance, 
was  carried  ;  and  such  a  command  obtained 
of  the  otherwise  impregnable  Fort  St.  Charles 
and  Mome  Horiel,  that  an  instant  .surrender 
was  the  consequence,  the  prince  having  the 
honour  of  taking  possession  with  the  still 
famous  '  Flank  Corps.' 


Attack  by  the  Mob,  1795. 

A  statement  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow,  October 
29,  1795,  t-velve  at  night. 
'  Before  I  sleep  let  me  bless  God  for  the 
miraculous  escape  which  my  king,  my  country, 
and  myself,  have  had  this  day.  Soon  after 
two  o'clock,  his  majesty,  attended  by  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  myself,  set  out  from  St. 
James's  in  his  state  coach,  to  open  the  session 
of  Parliament.  The  multitude  of  people  in 
the  park  was  prodigious.  A  sullen  silence,  I 
obser\'ed  to  myself,  prevailed  through  the 
whole,  very  few  individuals  excepted.  No 
hats,  or  at  least  verj-  few,  pulled  oft" :  little  or 
no  huzzaing,  and  frequently  a  crj'  of"  give  us 
"oread:"  "no  war :"  and  once  or  twice,  "no 
king!'  with  hissing  and  groaning.  My  grand- 
son Cranley,  who  was  on  the  king's  guard,  had 
told  me,  just  before  we  set  out  from  St.  James's, 
that  the  park  was  full  of  people,  who  seemed 
discontented  and  tumultuous,  and  that  he  ap- 
prehended insult  would  be  offered  to  the  king. 
Nothing  material,  however,  happened,  till  we 
got  down  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  street 
called  St.  Margaret's  between  the  two  palace- 
yards,  when,  the  moment  he  had  passed  the 
Office  of  Ordnance,  and  were  just  opposite  the 
parlour  window  of  the  house  adjoining  it,  a 
small  ball,  either  of  lead  or  marble,  passed 
I  through  the  window  glass  on  the  king's  right- 
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hand  and  perforating  it,  leaving  a  small  hole,  the 
bigness  of  the  top  of  my  little  finger  (which  I  in- 
stantly put  through  to  mark  the  size),  and 
passed  through  the  coach  out  of  the  otherdoor, 
the  glass  of  which  was  down.  We  all  instantly 
e.\claimed,  "this  is  a  shot !"  The  king  showed, 
and  I  am  persuaded,  felt  no  alarm  ;  much  less 
did  he  fear,  to  which  indeed  he  is  insensible. 
We  proceeded  to  the  Hou.sc  of  Lords,  when, 
on  getting  out  of  the  coach,  I  first,  and  the 
king  immediately  after,  said  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to 
receive  the  king,  "  My  lord,  we  have  been  .shot 
at."  The  king  ascended  the  stairs,  robed,  and 
then  perfectly  free  from  the  smallest  agitation, 
read  his  speech  with  peculiar  correctness,  and 
vven  less  hesitation  than  usual.  At  his  un- 
lobing  afterwards,  when  the  event  got  more 
known  [  I  havmg  told  it  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
ear  as  I  passed  under  the  throne,  and  to  the 
others  who  stood  near  us),  it  was,  as  might 
be  supposed,  the  only  topic  of  conversation, 
in  which  the  king  joined  with  much  less  agita- 
tion than  anybody  else.  And  afterwards,  in 
gettmg  into  the  coach,  the  first  words  he  said 
were,  "'Well, my  lords,  one  person  is /ro/oi/««- 
this,  and  another  is  supposing  that,  forgetting 
that  there  is  One  above  us  all  who  disposes  of 
everything,  and  on  whom  alone  we  depend." 
The  magnanimity,  piety,  and  good  sense  of 
this,  struck  me  most  forcibly,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  the  words. 

'  On  our  return  home  to  St.  James's,  the  mob 
was  increased  in  Parliament  Street  and  White- 
hall, and  when  we  came  into  the  Park,  it  was 
still  greater.  It  was  said  that  not  less  than 
100,000  people  were  there,  all  of  the  worst  and 
lowest  sort.  The  scene  opened,  and  the  in- 
sulting abuse  offered  to  his  majesty  was  what 
I  can  never  think  of  but  with  horror,  or  ever 
forget  what  I  felt,  when  they  proceeded  to 
throw  stones  into  the  ccach,  several  of  which 
hit  the  king,  which  he  bore  with  signal  pa- 
tience, but  not  without  sensible  marks  of  indig- 
nation and  resentment  at  the  indignities  offered 
to  his  person  and  office.  The  glasses  were  all 
broken  to  pieces,  and  in  this  .situation  we  were 
during  our  passage  through  the  Park.  The 
king  took  one  of  the  stones  out  of  the  cuff  of 
his  coat,  where  it  had  lodged,  and  gave  it  to 
me,  saying.  "  I  make  you  a  present  of  this,  as 
a  mark  of  the  civilities  we  have  met  with  on 
our  journey  to-day." 

'  On  the  king's  alighting  from  his  carriage, 
a  passage  was  opened  for  him  through  the 
mob,  by  the  courage  and  strength  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  who  in  all  probability  was  the 
means  of  .saving  his  sovereign's  life.  The  king, 
grateful  for  the  service,  desired  the  late  Lord 
Melville,  then  Mr.  Dundas,  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  appointment  of  some  profit.  On 
the  gentleman  being  asked  by  Mr.  Dundas 
ivhat  he  could  do  for  him,  he  answered,  with 
the  characteristic  humour  of  his  country, 
"  The  best  thing,  sir,  you  can  do  for  me,  is  to 
make  me  a  Scotchviati ;"  a  witty,  but  unfor- 
tunate allusion ;  for  .so  highly  did  it  offend 
Mr.  Dundas,  that  he  dismissed  the  gentleman 
unrequited,  as  he  came.  The  royal  gratitude 
was  not  however  to  be  so  obstructed.     The 


king  having  repeatedly  enquired  of  Mr.  Dun- 
das what  he  had  done  for  the  brave  Irishinan, 
and  always  receiving  for  answer  that  no  va- 
cant .situation  had  turned  up  for  the  gentleman, 
his  majesty  .said  at  length  very  tartly,  "Then 
sir,  you  must  ma/:c  a.  situation  for  him."  In 
fact,  the  minister  did  as  desired,  and  a  new 
office  was  created  in  favour  of  the  king's 
deliverer,  to  which  a  salary  of  ;^65c  a  year 
was  attached.' 


Naval  Excursions. 

His  majesty  was  much  pleased  with  a  naval 
excursion,  and  enjoyed  this  recreation  fre- 
quently at  Weymouth.  When  aboard,  he 
e-xamined  all  parts  of  the  vessel ;  and  while 
on  deck,  was  constantly  engaged,  either  with 
his  glass  to  catch  distant  objects,  or  making 
himself,  by  quick  enquiries,  conversant  with 
the  whole  system  of  the  sails  and  rigging. 

At  a  grand  review  by  his  majesty  of  the 
Portsmouth  fleet,  in  1789,  there  was  a  boy 
who  mounted  the  .shrouds  with  .such  agility,  as 
to  surprise  every  spectator.  The  king  par- 
ticularly noticed  it,  and  said  to  Lord  Lothian, 
'  Lothian,  I  have  heard  much  of  your  agility, 
let  us  see  you  run  up  after  that  boy.  '  Sire,' 
leplied  Lord  Lothian,  '  it  is  my  duty  Ka/olloio 
you>-  tiiajcsty.' 

After  the  famous  victory  off  Camperdown, 
his  majesty  went  down  to  the  Nore  to  .see  the 
captured  Dutch  men-of-war.  On  this  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
attended  the  king,  suffered  sadly  from  the 
'billowy  motion.'  His  majesty  could  not 
help  being  diverted  with  the  circumstance. 
'What  !  what  1'  said  he  ;  'a  lord  of  the  navy 
board  sea  sick  I  strange,  very  strange.' 


Equestrian  Pleasures. 

The  king  w.as  an  excellent  horseman  ;  fond 
of  the  chase,  and  of  races  ;  and  particularly 
attentive  to  the  breed  and  management  of  his 
stud. 

At  a  review  of  the  horse-guards  in  the 
Green  Park,  his  majesty  turning  to  Lord 
Winchelsea,  said,  '  Winchelsea,  Winchelsea, 
do  you  see  my  horse  ?  1  mounted  him  fresh 
since  I  came  into  the  Park,  as  I  always  do  :  I 
have  had  him  twenty  years,  and  he  is  good 
now.  Do  you  know  the  .secret  ':*  Til  tell  you, 
Winchelsea ;  I  know  his  worth,  and  I  treat 
him  accordingly.  That's  the  right  way,  Win- 
chelsea.' 

When  well,  his  majesty  rarely  omitted  hon- 
ouring the  annual  races  on  Ascot  Heath  with 
his  presence  :  and  was  eminent  among  the 
sportsmen  for  his  judgment  in  naming  the 
winning  horse,  though  he  never  condescended 
to  liack  his  election  by  a  bet — the  only  not- 
English  thing  perhaps  about  him.  The  num- 
ber of /{•/;/ i^'i//,?/,'i- which  are  run  for  throughout 
the  kingdom,  has  been  adduced  as  a  striking 
proof  of  the  extent  of  his  majesty's  patronage 
of  this  amusement  ;  but  in  this  a  considerable 
vulgar  error  is  involved.  All  the  plates  that 
are  called  king's  plates,  are  not  gifts  from  the 
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king's  own  purse ;  the  greatest  part  are  the 
produce  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  lover  of 
the  turf,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  for  the  express  purpose  of  cncouragin;^ 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  horses. 

In  an  old  tract,  entitled  'Anecdotes  relating 
to  Horse-racing, 'we  find  the  following  account 
of  this  sporting  donation.  "  Gentlemen  were 
so  partial  in  breeding  their  horses,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  shape  and  speed  only,  without 
considering  that  those  which  were  only  second, 
third,  and  fourth-rate  in  speed,  were  then 
quite  useless,  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
wheu  a  public-spirited  gentleman  observing 
this  inconvenience,  left  thirteen  hundred 
guineas  out  of  his  estate  for  thirteen  plate.s,  or 
purses,  to  be  run  for  at  such  places  as  the 
crown  should  appoint,  whence  they  are  called 
king's  or  queen's  plates,  or  guineas.  The  con- 
dition is,  that  each  horse  shall  carry  twelve 
stone  weight,  the  best  of  three  heats  over  a 
four  mile  course  ;  by  this  method,  a  stronger 
and  a  more  useful  race  was  soon  raised  ;  and 
if  a  hor.se  did  not  win  the  guineas,  he  was  yet 
strong  enough  to  make  a  good  hunter.  By 
these  crossings,  as  jockeys  term  it,  we  have 
horses  of  full  three-quarters  blood,  or  half-bred, 
suitable  to  carry  any  burden,  whence  the 
English  horses  are  allowed  to  be  the  best,  and 
are  greatly  esteemed  by  foreigners.' 


Eton  Boys. 

Two  Eton  boys  were  spending  their  holidays 
with  a  friend  at  SunninghiU,  and  had  wan- 
dered into  the  forest,  where  they  met  a  fresh- 
looking  old  gentleman  in  the  Windsor  uniform, 
who  stopped  them,  and  jestingly  asked  them 
if  they  were  playing  the  truant?  They  gave 
an  account  of  themselves,  and  said  they  had 
come  to  see  the  king's  stag-hounds  throw  off. 
'  The  king  does  not  hunt  to-day,'  said  the  kind 
stranger :  but  when  he  does,  I  will  let  yon 
know  ;  and  you  must  not  come  by  yourselves, 
lest  you  should  meet  with  some  accident.' 
They  parted  ;  and  two  or  three  days  after, 
while  the  family  at  SunninghiU  was  at  break- 
fast, one  of  the  royal  yeomen  prickers  rode  up 
to  the  gate,  to  acquaint  them  that  the  king 
was  waiting  till  he  brought  the  two  young 
gentlemen  to  a  place  of  safety,  v.here  they 
might  see  the  hounds  throw  off. 


Veteran  Practice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  review  of  the  2nd 
regiment  of  life-guards,  in  June,  1798,  two 
privates  went  through  the  sword  e.\ercise 
before  the  king  :  after  which.  Lord  Cathcart 
enquired  if  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
see  two  of  the  youngest  officers  display  their 
science  in  the  use  of  the  ssvord?  He  assented, 

md  was  much  gratified  with  their  execution, 
ilis  majesty  then  turned  to  the  general,  and 

aiquired  who  were  the  oldest  officers  present  ? 
and  on  being  answered  that  Lord  Cathcart 
and  Major  Barton  were,  he  desired  to  see 
them  perform,  laughing  heartily,  and  telling 


his  lordship  that  he  Iiad  brought  the  exhibi- 
tion on  himself  They  accordingly  turned 
out,  to  the  great  amusement  of  those  present: 
and  though  the  major's  system  savoured  a 
little  of  the  old  school,  they  acquitted  them- 
selves very  respectably. 


Scarcity  of  i8oo. 

In  the  year  iSoo,  rendered  memorable  by  a 
general  .scarcity  of  provisions,  the  king  caused 
an  overshot  mill  to  be  erected,  and  worked  by 
the  waste  water  whicli  falls  from  the  lake  be- 
low the  lodge  at  Wmdsor  Park ;  where  a 
sufficiency  of  corn,  two-thirds  wheat  and  one- 
third  rye,  was  ground,  dressed,  and  distri- 
buted to  .all  the  labouring  poor,  at  fourpencc 
per  stone  of  fourteen  pounds,  in  quantities 
corresponding  to  the  extent  of  their  families. 


Sunday  Schools. 

The  queen  hearing  that  Mr.  Ralkes,  of 
Gloucester,  was  at  Windsor,  on  a  visit  to  one 
of  his  relations,  sent  for  him  to  the  lodge,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  by  what  accident 
a  thought  which  promised  so  much  benefit  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  as  tlie  institu- 
tion of  Sunday  Schools,  was  .suggested  to  his 
mind,  and  what  effects  were  observable  in 
consequence  on  the  manners  of  the  poor.  In 
.a  conversation  which  lasted  more  than  an 
hour,  her  majesty  said,  that  she  envied  those 
who  had  the  power  of  doing  good,  by  thus 
personally  promoting  the  welfare  of  society, 
in  giving  instruction  and  morality  to  the 
general  mass  of  the  poor  people,  a  pleasure 
from  which,  by  her  situation,  she  was  unfor- 
tunately debarred. 

Attempts  to  Assas.sinate  the  King, 
May,  1800. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1800,  his  majesty  at- 
tended the  field  e.vercises  of  the  grenadier 
battalion  of  the  guards  in  Hyde  Park  ;  when, 
during  one  of  the  vollies,  a  ball  cartridge  was 
fired  from  the  musquet  of  one  of  the  soldiers, 
which  struck  Mr.  Ongley,  a  clerk  in  the  navy 
office,  and  who  was  standing  only  a  few  paces 
from  the  king.  Mr.  Ongley  was  wounded  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  ;  had  the  wound 
been  an  inch  higher,  it  must  have  proved 
f.ual.  An  examination  took  place  of  the  car- 
touch  boxes  of  the  soldiers,  but  no  individual 
could  be  fixed  upon  as  the  perpetrator  of  this 
act,  nor  could  it  be  ascertained  whether  it 
arose  from  accident  or  design. 

His  majesty,  whose  virtuous  life  made  him 
in  no  dread  of  assassination,  visited  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  the  same  evening  ;  when  a  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which,  coupled  with  that 
in  the  morning,  would  have  filled  an  arbitrary 
monarch  with  the  direct  apprehensions,  and 
ser\-ed  as  pretexts  to  increase  his  power.  At 
the  moment  when  his  najesty  entered  the 
box,  a  man  in  the  pit  ne:r  the  orchestra,  on 
the  right  hand  side,  suddenly  stood  up,  and 
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discharged  a  pistol  at  the  king.  The  ball 
passed  within  three  feet  of  the  royal  person. 
His  majesty  had  advanced  about  four  steps 
from  the  door ;  but  on  the  report  of  the  pistol 
he  stopped,  and  stood  firmly.  At  this  moment 
the  queen  entered  the  royal  bo.\,  when  the 
king  waved  his  hand  for  her  to  keep  back. 
Her  majesty  asked  what  was  the  matter  ?  The 
king  said,  '  Only  a  squib,  a  squib  ;  they  are 
firing  squibs. '  The  man  who  committed  the 
crime  was  seized  immediately  ;  nor  would  the 
audience  suffer  the  play  to  proceed,  until 
doubly  assured  that  he  was  in  safe  custody. 
After  the  assassin  had  been  taken  away,  the 
queen  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  bo.\,  and 
with  great  agitation  curtsied.  She  looked  at 
the  kmg,  and  asked  if  they  should  stay  ?  The 
king  answered,  '  We  will  not  stir,  but  stay  the 
entertainment  out.'  So  little  were  the  nerves 
of  the  king  shaken,  or  his  natural  tranquillity 
disturbed  by  this  event,  that  he  took  his  ac- 
■  customed  doze  of  three  or  four  minutes 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  play  and  the 
commencement  of  the  farce,  as  he  would  have 
done  on  any  other  night. 

The  wretch  who  thus  attempted  the  life  of 
the  best  of  sovereigns,  was  a  maniac  of  the 
name  of  Hatfield,  who  had  served  in  the  15th 
diagoons,  and  received  several  .sabre  wounds 
in  the  head,  which  occasioned  his  insanity. 

A  nobleman  shortly  after  this  attack  re- 
monstrated with  his  majesty  on  the  too-fre- 
quent exposure  of  his  person  ;  when  the  king 
answered,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  a  similar  remonstrance  on  the  occasion 
of  the  assassination  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
that  the  constant  presence  of  a  guard  would 
be  an  irksome  restraint,  which  he  could  not 
endure,  especially  as  it  would  indicate  a  jea- 
lousy of  his  subjects,  of  whose  loyalty  and 
affection  he  entertained  not  the  smallest 
doubt.  '  I  know,'  said  his  majesty,  '  that 
any  man  who  chooses  to  .sacrifice  his  own  life, 
may  easily  take  away  mine  ;  but  I  only  hope, 
that  if  any  one  attempts  such  an  act,  he  will 
do  it  promptly,  without  any  circumstance  of 
barbarity.' 

Infancy  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

The  late  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Porteus, 
gives  in  his  journal  the  following  account  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  to  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  when  she  was  only  five 
years  of  age  :  — 

'  Yesterday,  the  6th  of  August,  1801,  I 
passed  a  very  pleasant  day  at  Shrewsbury 
House,  Shooter's  Hill,  the  residence  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  The  day  was 
fine,  and  the  prospect  extensive  and  beautiful, 
taking  in  a  large  reach  of  the  Thames,  which 
was  covered  with  vessels  of  various  sizes  and 
descriptions.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
young  princess.  She  is  a  most  captivating 
and  engaging  child  ;  and  considering  the  high 
station  she  may  hereafter  fill,  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  one.  She  repeated  to  me 
.several  of  her  hymns  with  great  correctness 
and  propriety ;  and  on  being  told  that  when 
she   went  to   South   End,  in   Essex   (as  she 
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afterwards  did,  for  the  benefit  of  .'•oa-'oalhing', 
she  would  then  be  in  n.y  diocese,  she  fell  down 
on  her  knees,  and  begged  my  blessing.  I  gave 
it  to  her  with  aU  my  heart ;  and  with  my 
earnest  and  secret  prayer  to  (iod,  that  she 
might  adorn  her  illustrious  station  with  every 
Christian  grace  ;  and  that  if  ever  she  became 
the  queen  of  this  truly  great  and  glorious 
country,  she  might  be  the  means  of  diffusing 
virtue,  piety,  and  happiness  through  every 
part  of  her  dominion.' 

When  only  seven  years  of  age,  the  princess 
was  one  evening  present  at  a  game  of  chess  : 
one  ofthe  p.arties  suddenly  exclaimed. 'Check- 
mate !'  'What  is  checkmate?'  inquired  the 
princess,  who  v.as  always  anxious  to  gain  in- 
formation. Her  preceptor  answered,  "  It  is 
when  the  king  is  ci  pris  by  any  particular 
piece,  and  cannot  move  without  falling  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy.'  'That  is  a  bad 
situation  indeed  for  a  king  I'  .said  the  princess  ; 
'  but  sure  that  can  never  be  the  fate  of  the 
King  of  England  !'  '  No,'  replied  her  precep- 
tor, '  never  so  long  as  he  governs  by  the  laws ; 
for  then  in  every  subject  he  will  find  a  friend  !' 

Croydon  Volunteers. 

As  the  volunteer  corps  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  once  passing  in 
review  before  the  king  on  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon, the  officer  who  carried  the  colours  of  the 
Croydon  corps  was  so  taken  up  with  gazing 
on  his  majesty,  that  he  forgot  to  pay  the  usual 
compliment  of  lowering  the  colours.  Some 
time  after,  his  majesty  happened  to  be  passing 
through  a  town  in  Kent,  where  a  corps  of 
volunteers  was  on  permanent  duty  ;  and  the 
captain's  guard  having  turned  out  in  honour 
of  his  majesty,  'What  corps — what  corps?' 
asked  his  majesty.  The  officer  an.swered, 
'  The  Croydon  Volunteers,  may  it  please  your 
majesty.'  '  Ah  !  ah  I  '  replied  his  majesty, 
smiling,  '  the  Croydon  Volunteers  :  I  remem- 
ber them  well  at  Wimbledon.  You  came  off 
■w\i\\JJyi!!£^ colours  that  day.' 


King's  Drawings. 

In  the  queen's  library  at  Frogmore,  there  is 
a  portfolio  of  drawings,  about  fifty  in  number, 
done  by  his  majesty,  George  III.,  when  Prince 
of  Wales :  they  represent  problems  from  a 
work  on  practical  geomctrj',  with  vignettes  to 
each,  drawn  in  Indian  ink,  on  small  folio 
paper.  His  majesty  had  an  early  predilection 
for  the  study  of  architecture,  and  this  prepara- 
tory department  of  science  was  the  ground- 
work of  the  king's  knowledge  of  that  noble 
art.  It  is  probable  that  these  drawings  were 
made  with  Mr.  Kirby,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Trimmer,  as  that  ingenious  artist  had  the 
honour  to  instruct  his  majesty  in  the  science  of 
lineal  perspective.  They  were  found  by  the 
<iueen  a  few  years  since,  in  a  desk,  and  placed 
in  a  red  morocco  folio  ;  on  the  first  page  of 
which  the  queen  inscribed  with  her  own  hand, 
that  they  were  discovered  by  her  majesty,  and 
that  they  were  executed  by  the  king,  when 
Prince  of  Wales. 
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The  Duchess  of  York. 

A  company  of  strolling  players  having  ob- 
tained leave  to  exhibit  in  a  barn  at  Weybridgc, 
petitioned  her  royal  highness  to  honour  the 
performance  with  her  presence  ;  to  which  she 
consented,  and  gave  tickets  to  all  her  ser- 
vants. Soon  after,  an  itinerant  methodist 
came  to  preach  .1  charity  sermon  in  the  same 
building  ithe  barn  ,  and  application  was  again 
made  to  the  duchess  to  visit  the  place,  with 
which  she  complied  ;  but  the  servants  desired 
to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  they  did  not 
understand  EngHsh.  'Oh:'  said  her  royal 
highness,  '  you  had  no  objection  to  go  to  the 
comedy,  which  you  understood  much  le^s, 
and  so  you  shall  go  to  the  sermon.'  The 
duchess  accordingly  went  with  all  her  train, 
and  contributed  liberally  on  the  occasion,  as 
well  for  them  as  for  herself. 


Cathohc  Emancipation. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  during  the 
reign  of  his  majesty,  to  get  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  labour, 
removed  ;  but  although  the  king  granted  them 
several  concessions,  yet  his  conscientious  re- 
gard to  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  eftectually 
deterred  him  from  yielding  to  any  farther 
demands,  as  he  considered  them  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  Protestant  est"Llishment, 
which  he  was  bound  to  maintain  unimpaired. 
Of  this  rigid  adherence  to  his  engagements, 
the  following  declaration  of  his  majesty  aiTords 
a  striking  and  meritorious  example.  '  My 
lord,  I  am  one  of  those  who  respect  an  oath. 
I  have  sufficient  firmness  to  quit  my  throne, 
and  retire  to  my  cottage,  or  place  my  neck  on 
a  block,  if  my  people  require  it  ;  but  I  have 
not  resolution  to  break  that  oath  which  1  took 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  my  coronation.' 


Princess  Amelia. 

This  amiable  princess,  a  .short  time  before 
her  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd 
November,  1810,  wished  to  present  her  royal 
father  with  a  token  of  her  filial  duty  and 
affection ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
placing  on  his  finger  a  ring,  made  by  her  own 
directions  for  the  express  purpose,  containing 
a  small  lock  of  her  hair,  enclosed  under  a 
crj-stal  tablet,  set  round  with  a  few  sparks  of 
diamonds.  The  poesy  on  the  ring  was, 
'  Remember  me.'  A  poet  whom  we  should  not 
be  expected  to  quote  in  praise  of  royalty,  Peter 
Pindar,  wrote  some  verses  on  the  mournful  pre- 
sent to  his  majesty,  entitled,  'The  last  Token, 
or  Remember  me,'  which  we  shall  quote,  as  a 
proof  that  the  bard  possessed  other  talents 
than  those  of  satire,  which  he  might  have 
exercised,  if  not  so  profitably,  much  more  to 
his  credit.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
verses  alluded  to  :— 
'  With  all  the  virtues  blest,  and  every  grace, 
To  charm  the  world,  and  dignify  her  race, 
Life's  taper  losing  fast  its  feeble  fire, 
'I'he  fair  Amelia  thus  bespoke  her  sire  : 


'  Faint  on  the  bed  of  sickness  lying, 
_l\ly  spirit  from  its  mansion  flying. 
Not  long  the  light  these  languid  eyes  will  see : 

My  friend,  my  father,  and  my  king, 

Oh,  wear  a  daughter's  mournful  ring. 
Receive  the  token,  and  remember  me.' 

The  .scene  of  the  ring,  for  which  the  king 
had  received  no  previous  preparation,  was 
ob.served  to  affect  his  majesty  deeply ;  his 
mental  distress  became  immediately  great, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  royal  family  were 
alarmed  by  the  appsarance  of  the  melancholy 
symptoms  of  the  disorder  which  ever  after 
afflicted  his  majesty,  until  death  terminated 
his  sufferings.  So  rapid  was  the  operation  of 
the  dreadfiil  malady,  that  its  existence  was 
decisively  confirmed  by  the  physicians  before 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  although 
not  many  days  intervened  between  that  fatal 
result  and  the  presentation  of  the  ring. 


Princess  Charlotte. 

The  political  education  of  the  princess  was 
founded  on  those  great  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  seated  her  family  on  the  British 
throne  ;  the  principles  which  her  augu.st  father 
never  failed  to  inculcate  on  iier  youthful  mind. 
At  a  dinner  which  her  father  gave  at  the  Pavi- 
lion at  Brighton,  in  1808,  the  health  of  her 
royal  highness  was  drank.  In  returning 
thanks  for  that  mark  of  respect  to  the  object 
of  his  pride  and  tenderness,  the  prince,  in  a 
short  but  eloquent  address,  said,  '  That  he 
had  made  it  his  first  care  to  instil  Into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  his  daughter  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  had  pointed  out  to 
her  youthful  understanding,  as  a  model  for 
study,  the  political  conduct  of  his  most  re- 
vered and  lamented  friend,  Mr.  Fox,  who  had 
asserted  and  maintained,  with  .such  tran.scen- 
dant  force,  the  just  principles  upon  which  the 
government,  under  this  excellent  constitution, 
ought  to  be  administered  for  the  true  and 
solid  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  real  secu- 
rity, freedom,  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
He  had  the  most  heartfelt  enjoyment  in  know- 
ing that  even  in  her  present  early  years,  his 
daughter  had  a  just  conception  of  the  value 
of  the  precepts  which  had  been  implanted  in 
her  breast,  and  that  he  could  say  with  confi- 
dence that  she  would  fulfil  all  the  duties  which 
she  might  be  ca  led  upon  to  discharge  when 
his  bones  were  laid  in  the  grave.' 

The  Princess  Charlotte  had  very  punctilious 
ideas  of  clerical  duties.  The  character  of  a 
fox-hunting  or  sporting  parson  was  to  her 
most  offensive.  In  a  History  of  England 
there  are  many  marginal  notes,  written  by  her 
own  hand  when  very  young  :  opposite  to  an 
account  of  a  churchman  killed  in  battle,  there 
is  the  following :  '  He  had  no  business  to  be 
there.' 

During  the  residence  of  her  royal  highness 
at  Bognor,  where  she  had  gone  for  the  reco- 
very of  her  health,  an  officer  of  long  standing 
in  the  army  was  arrested  for  a  small  sum,  and 
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being  at  a  distance  from  his  friends,  and  un- 
able to  procure  bail,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
6eing  torn  from  his  family  to  be  conveyed  to 
Arundel  Gaol.  'I'he  circumstance  came  to  llie 
knowledge  of  the  princess,  who,  in  the  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  generous  feeling,  ex- 
claimed, '  1  will  be  his  bail  1'  Then  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  she  inquired  th6  amount 
of  the  debt,  which  being  told  her,  'There,' 
said  she.  handmg  a  purse  with  more  than  the 
sum,  '  take  this  to  him  ;  it  is  hard  that  he  who 
has  exposed  his  life  in  the  field  of  battle 
should  ever  experience  the  rigours  of  a  pri- 
son.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  her  royal  highness 
visited  Weymouth  for  the  benefit  of  her  health  ; 
and  the  Zephyr  sloop  of  war,  commanded  by 
Captain  Creke,  was  appointed  to  attend  her 
for  the  short  cruises  she  might  wish  to  make. 
As  the  sloop  always  carried  the  royal 
standard,  every  other  ship,  according  to  naval 
etiquette,  was  obliged  to  bring  to,  whatever 
might  be  the  rank  or  seniority  of  the  captain, 
or  the  orders  under  which  she  was  proceeding. 
One  day  her  royal  highness  being  at  sea,  the 
Leviathan,  of  74  guns,  then  carrying  Mr. 
Canning  to  Lisbon,  and  sailing  near,  brought 
to,  and  fired  a  salute  to  the  royal  .standard. 
Soon  after.  Captain  Bhgh,  who  commanded 
her,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Canning,  rowed  on 
board  the  yacht  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
princess.  She  received  him  on  deck,  and 
after  the  usual  ceremonies  said, '  Captain  Bligh, 
yours  seems  a  very  fine  ship  of  war  ;  I  should 
like  much  to  go  on  board  of  her.'  The  Bishop 
of  Salisburj',  her  aged  preceptor,  standing  by, 
asked  whether  she  thought  her  illustrious 
father  might  not  disapprove  of  her  passing  in 
an  open  boat  through  a  rough  sea.  The  im- 
mediate answer  to  this  was,  '  Queen  Elizabeth 
took  great  delight  in  her  navy,  and  was  not 
afraid  to  go  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  an  open 
boat ;  then  why  should  I  ?  Pray,  Captain 
Bligh,  have  the  goodness  to  receive  me  into 
your  barge,  and  let  me  be  rowed  on  board  the 
Lc7'iathaii ;  for  I  am  not  only  desirous,  but 
determined,  to  in:.pe.ct  her.'  The  necessary 
preparations  were  made,  and  her  royal  high- 
ness passed  down  into  Captain  Bligh's  barge, 
followed  by  her  two  ladies  in  attendance. 
Lady  llchester  and  Lady  Augusta  Greville, 
together  with  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  General 
Garth,  and  Dr.  Short ;  and  coming  alongside 
the  Leviathan,  the  yards  were  instantly 
manned,  and  a  chair  of  state  let  down.  The 
prince.ss  desired  to  be  rehoisted,  saying,  '  I 
prefer  going  up  in  the  manner  that  a  seaman 
does  ;  you.  Captain  Bligh,  will  kindly  follow  me, 
taking  care  of  my  clothes  ;  and  when  I  am  on 
deck,  the  chair  may  be  let  down  for  the  other 
ladies  and  the  bishop.'  Her  royal  highness 
ascended  with  a  facility  that  .astonished  and  de- 
lighted the  whole  crew.  Her  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  those  who  attended  her,  and  who 
declined  the  chair  .accommodation.  The  royal 
suite  l)eing  on  deck,  the  ship's  officers  were 
ieverallv  introduced.  Her  royal  highness  ex- 
pressed great  surprise  at  the  space  and  strength 
of  the  ship,  and  remarked  that  '  such  noble 
structures  might  well  be  called   the  uooden 


walls  of  Old  England  !'  She  no\v  told  Captain 
Bligh  that  she  should  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
introduction  to  his  state  cabin,  as  she  was 
very  an-vious  to  see  every*  part  of  his  ship  be- 
tween decks,  and  even  below.  Accordingly  he 
accompanied  her  royal  highness  down,  when 
she  inspected  every  berth,  cockpit,  powder- 
magazine,  store-holds,  &c.  Upon  her  return 
to  the  deck  she  gave  her  thanks  to  Captain 
Bligh  and  attendant  officers  in  the  most  gra- 
cious terms,  assuring  them  that  they  had 
afforded  an  exhibition  of  more  interest  to  her 
mind  than  anything  she  had  ever  beheld. 
The  princess  having  presented  a  purse  to 
Captain  Bligh,  desiring  him  to  apply  it  for  the 
crew,  as  a  token  of  her  respect  for  them,  de- 
scended down  the  ship's  side,  without  the 
chair,  as  before,  under  a  royal  salute,  and  the 
more  gratifying  cheers  of  the  loyal  and  hearty 
crew  of  a  British  man-of-war. 


Marriage  of  Princess  Charlotte. 

The  hand  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  Prince  of  Onange, 
who,  during  the  exile  of  his  family  into  this 
country,  received  an  English  education,  and 
was  brought  up  with  a  knowledge  of  the  high 
honour  which  was  intended  for  him.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  which  the  prince 
had  distinguished  himself  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  repaired  to  this 
country  in  the  fidl  expectation  of  consummat- 
ing his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Charlotte  ; 
but  owing  to  some  circumstance  imperfectly 
understood,  her  royal  highness  positively  de- 
clined the  union,  to  the  great  grief  of  her 
father  and  the  regret  of  the  nation,  who 
had  looked  on  the  match  as  a  propitious 
one. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Enaperor  of  Russia,  in 
his  visit  to  this  country  in  1S14,  was  Prince 
Leopold,  youngest  brother  of  the  reigning 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  S.aalfield.  He  lived 
in  a  very  retired  manner,  but  was  introduced 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte  by  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
to  deliver  a  letter  from  her  uncle,  the  late  gal- 
lant Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  princess  was 
immediately  captivated  with  his  address  and 
manners  ;  farther  intercourse  heightened  these 
first  impressions  into  a  w.armer  sentiment,  and 
love  succeeded  to  esteem.  The  attachment 
was  reciprocal :  and  the  Prince  Regent,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  it  by  Prince  Leo- 
pold himself,  expressed  his  approbation. 
With  such  encouragement  Prince  Leopold 
soon  after  returned  to  tlic  continent,  but  kept 
up  a  frequent  correspondence  with  her  royal 
highnes-^. 

On  the  2iid  of  May,  1S16,  the  royal  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Carlton  House,  with  all 
the  splendour  usual  on  such  occasions.  Her 
royal  highness  advanced  to  the  altar  with 
much  steadiness,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
mony, giving  the  responses  with  great  clear- 
ness. The  Prince  Regent  gave  .away  the 
royal  bride  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
concluded,  she  embraced  her  roval  parent. 
18 
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This  circumstance  has  been  happily  alluded 
lo  by  the  Rev.  George  Croly  : — 
'Proud   was  the  marriage  pageant,  fair  the 

bride, 
Who  stood  that  evening  by  the  altar's  side  ; 
She  bUish'd  not,  sanlc  not  ;  native  majesty 
Was  hviug  in  her  voice,  and  form,  and  eye. 
Yet  in  that  stately  form  a  spirit  strove. 
As  soft  as  ever  woman  gave  to  love  ; 
Ev'n  then  it  strove  ;  the  heart's  high  fealty 
Scarce  pledg'd,  still  on  the  altar's  steps  her 

knee. 
Her  nature  rush'd  upon  her,  her  tears  out- 
sprung. 
She  rose,  and  round  her  sire  her  white  arms 

flung; 
And  met  his  press,  fond,  deeply,  silently  : 
Pleasure  may  smile,  but  love  and  joy  mtist 

sigh.' 
Soon  after  the  marriage  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, and  when  addresses  of  congratulation 
were  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
the  conversation  one  day  turned  on  the  very 
high  and  bombastic  strain  in  which  the  virtues 
of  the  princess  were  panegi'rized  in  one  of 
\hem.  Her  royal  highness,  who  was  sensible 
of  the  grossness  of  the  flattery,  said,  '  1  re- 
member an  anecdote  of  a  German  count,  who, 
according  lo  the  custom  of  his  country,  had  a 
li^t  of  his  wines  ;  but  as,  for  the  most  obvious 
reasons,  his  cellar  was  not  very  well  furnished, 
he  vvTote,  List  of  the  -wines  -mIucIi  1  have,  and 
afterwards  added.  List  of  the  wines  lohicli 
I  have  not.  Now,'  continued  her  royal  high- 
ness, '  I  wish  some  of  these  good  gentlemen 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  German 
count,  and  when  they  gave  me  a  list  of  the 
virtues  that  I  have,  they  would  also  furnish 
me  with  a  list  of  ihe  virtues  which  I  have  not ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that,  like  the  list  of  the  wines, 
the  latter  would  far  exceed  the  former.' 

Her  royal  highness  always  exerted  her 
utmost  influence  to  promote  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  her  native  countrj'.  Being  in- 
formed of  the  distressed  state  of  the  weavers 
in  Spitalfields,  in  the  year  1817,  she  imme- 
diately ordered  from  a  manufactorj'  there  a 
suit  of  elegant  silk  furniture,  and  a  variety  of 
rich  silks  for  dresses,  to  the  value  of  ijiooo, 
which  were  sent  as  presents  to  her  continental 
connexions.  She  explicitly  announced  to  her 
establishment  that  she  e.xpected  they  would 
wear  dresses  of  British  manufacture  only  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  her  royal  highness 
insisted  that  her  dressmakers  should  not  in- 
troduce anythinc;  foreign  into  the  articles  she 
ordered,  on  pain  of  incurring  her  displeasure, 
and  ceasing  to  ije  longer  employed. 

It  is  well  knov.n  that  the  higher  classes  are 
the  chief  support  of  the  smugglers  in  all  foreign 
articles  of  dress,  which  are  introduced  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  their  servants.  The 
Princess  Charlotte  was  well  aware  of  this 
system  of  traffic,  which  she  entirely  discoun- 
tenanced. One  day  an  India  shawl  was 
handed  to  her  royal  highness  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  the  value  of  which  was 
estimated  at  three  thou--.and  guineas.  Her 
royal  highness  ascertained  the  clandestine 
manner  in  which  the  shawl  had  been  brought 


mto  the  country ;  and  after  giving  a  severe 
rebuke  to  the  person  who  had  tendered  it  lo  her, 
she  said,  '  In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  afford 
to  give  three  thousand  guineas  for  a  shawl  ; 
ana  in  the  second,  a  iNorwich  shawl  of  the 
value  of  half-a-crown,  manufactured  by  a 
native  of  England,  would  become  me  bettor 
than  the  costliest  article  which  the  loom  of 
India  ever  produced.' 


Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

'She  was  a  pearl  too  pure  on  earth  to  dwell, 
And  waste  her  splendour  in  ihis  mortal  shell. ' 

Fro.m  the  Arabic. 
The  happiness  of  the  royal  family  and  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  were  early  blasted  by  the 
untimely  death  of  the  Prince.ss  Charlotte, 
which  occurred  on  the  6lh  of  November,  1S17. 
During  the  time  of  her  royal  highness's  con- 
finement, she  manifested  the  utmost  firmness 
and  resignation  ;  and  when  informed  that  the 
child  to  which  she  had  given  birth  was  dead, 
she  exclaimed,  '  It  is  the  will  of  God  ;  praise 
be  to  Him  in  all  things.'  As  the  situation  of 
her  royal  highness  became  more  critical,  she 
inquired  of  one  of  the  physicians  in  attend- 
ance '  if  he  thought  she  was  in  danger?'  He 
assured  her  he  did  not  apprehend  immediate 
danger,  but  wished  her  royal  highness  to 
compose  herself ;  to  which  the  princess  calmly 
replied  that  she  perfectly  understood  what 
that  signified ;  she  added  that  she  had  one 
request  to  make,  and  begged  it  might  be  put 
in  writing ;  it  was,  that  '  she  hoped  that  the 
customary  etiquette  would,  at  some  future 
day,  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  that  her  husband, 
when  his  awful  time  should  come,  might  be 
laid  by  her  side!'  In  the  princess's  last 
agonies,  she  grasped  those  who  were  near  her, 
and  extending  her  hand  to  Prince  Leopold, 
she  expired. 

PubUc  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Kent. 

The  conspicuous  part  which  this  lamented 
prince  filled  in  the  eye  of  philanthropy  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  is  too  well  known, 
and  has  been  too  justly  appreciated,  to  require 
eulogium  in  these  pages  ;  but  there  is  one 
remarkable  incident  connected  with  it,  which 
we  believe  is  little,  if  at  all,  known,  and  which 
well  de^er^•es  to  be  e..;"vined  in  the  wreath 
which  public  sentiment  has  consecrated  to 
his  memorj'. 

A  dissenting  clerg^'man  of  eminence,  who  is 
well  known  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
large  share  of  the  duke's  confidence,  took  the 
libertj-,  about  the  year  1S07,  to  represent  how 
much  good  he  might  do  by  coming  more  for- 
ward in  public,  and  giving  his  royal  counte- 
nance and  support  to  various  institutions 
which  were  in  preparation,  or  in  progress  of 
establishment,  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  relieving  the  many  wants 
and  infirmities  incident  to  humanity.  His 
royal  highness  replied  in  nearly  these  words : 
— '  I  need  not  assure  yon,  who  know  my  sen- 
timents, of  my  dispo-sition   to  do  all  in  my 
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pou'cr  to  promote  every  undertaking  of  the 
kind  ;  I  am  little  fond  of  public  display  ;  but 
if  by  that  1  could  further  their  prosperity  in 
the  least,  I  would  not  at  any  ordinary  time 
shrink  from  it.  As  circumstances  are  at  this 
moment,  however,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do  as 
1  could  wisli ;  I  cannot,  in  duty  to  other  mem- 
bers of  my  family,  keep  for  the  present  too 
much  out  of  the  public  view  ;  for  I  should 
never,  sir,  wish  it  to  be  said  that,  by  courting 
popularity,  I  contributed  iu  the  slightest 
degree  to  increase  tbc  odium  under  which  a 
brother  luihappily  suffers.  Time,  sir,  will  do 
him  justice,  and  it  will  be  then  time  enough 
for  me  to  come  forward  in  the  way  you  wish.' 
A  noble  declaration  !  equally  honourable  to 
him  as  .1  man,  and  as  a  brother  !  When  the 
fit  time  which  he  had  in  perspective  arrived, 
his  royal  highness  showed  with  what  sincerity 
it  was  made,  and  at  how  great  a  sacrifice  to 
the  public  it  was  confirmed.  Perhaps  no 
prince  of  his  family  ever  went  through  such  a 
succession  of  active  personal  e.\ertion  in  behalf 
of  public  institutions  as  the  Duke  of  Kent  did 
in  the  course  of  the  few  years  more  during 
vhich  he  was  spared  to  the  country  ;  and 
never  was  there  one  who,  in  contact  with 
public  assemblies,  displayed  a  happier  com- 
bination of  the  talents  to  persuade  and  rule. 
His  manners  were  dignified  ;  his  oratory  was 
fluent  and  impressive  ;  he  appreciated  circum- 
stances quickly,  and  decided  upon  them  judi- 
ciously :  no  difficulty  daunted  him  ;  and  what- 
ever he  attempted,  he  achieved  nobly. 

Piety  of  George  III. 

The  habitual  piety  of  George  III.  was  per- 
haps the  most  striking  feature  of  his  character. 
It  was  manifested  at  a  very  early  period  of 
his  life,  and  continued  with  him  bright  and 
glowing  to  the  last.  Although  he  might  be 
said  to  be  more  particularly  the  Father  of  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  still  the  zealous 
friend  and  advocate  of  genuine  religious  tolera- 
tion. All  clas>es  of  his  religious  subjects  were 
equally  objects  of  his  tenderness  and  love. 
Mr.  Cobbin,  in  his  '  French  Preacher,'  relates 
that  his  majesty  happening  one  day  to  pass 
in  his  carriage  through  a  place  near  one  of 
the  royal  palaces,  where  a  rabble  had  gathered 
together  to  interrupt  the  worship  at  a  dis- 
senting meeting-house,  his  majesty  stopped  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  tumult ;  and  being 
answered  that  it  wa.'i  only  some  affair  between 
the  town's  people  and  the  methodists,  he  re- 
plied loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  many,  '  The 
Methodists  are  a  quiet  good  kind  of  people, 
and  will  disturb  nobody ;  and  if  I  can  learn 
that  any  persons  in  my  employment  disturb 
iheiii,  they  shall  be  immediately  dismissed.' 
*The  king's  sentiments,'  adds  Mr.  Cobbin, 
'  .soon  spread  through  the  town  ;  and  persecu- 
tion has  not  dared  to  lift  its  hand  there  since 
that  period.' 

The  king's  anxiety  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
established  church  was  great,  yet  he  was  far 
from  being  displeased  when  he  saw  persons  of 
other  persuasions  propagating  zealously  what 
they  believed  conscientiously.     His  displea- 


sure, however,  he  could  not  conceal,  when  he 
saw  men  who  professed  to  believe,  acting  as 
though  they  believed  not.  At  the  time  that 
the  preaching  of  John  Wesley  was  making  so 
much  noise  in  the  country,  a  certain  courtly 
bishop  was  animadverting  on  the  circumstance 
to  his  majesty,  and  concluded  a  doleful  e.\- 
positioii  of  the  dangerous  consequences  to  the 
mother  church,  by  asking,  '  What  was  to  be 
done?'  The  king  smartly  replied,  'Make  a 
bishop  of  him,  my  lord,  and  then  I'll  warrant 
you  he'll  preach  seldom  enough.' 

Of  all  institutions  which  had  for  their  object 
the  spread  of  Christianity  and  knowledge,  his 
majesty  was  an  ardent  and  munificent  pro- 
moter. We  have  heard  it  stated  from  the 
pulpit,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that  '  a 
greater  number  of  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  religion  and  knowledge,  and  for  the  relief 
of  human  misery,  were  established  during  his 
reign,  and  chiefly  under  his  encour.agement, 
than  in  the  whole  previous  period  of  time  since 
the  era  of  redemption  !'  _ 

In  his  attendances  on  divine  service,  his 
majesty  was  always  distinguished  for  the 
singular  earnestness  and  fer\our  with  which 
he  joined  in  the  devotional  exercises.  A 
gentleman  who  was  present  one  morning  in 
Ihe  private  chapel  at  Windsor,  about  a  year 
before  his  majesty's  last  illness  commenced, 
gives  the  following  touching  picture  of  the 
scene  he  witnessed  on  the  occasion  :— 

'  As  soon  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  the  gates 
of  the  castle  were  thrown  open,  and  he  was 
conducted  to  the  private  chapel  by  an  at- 
tendant, who  left  him  there  alone.  Shortly 
after,  came  the  chaplain  ;  he  looked  out  the 
lessons,  is:c.,  then  sat  down  a  few  minutes, 
when  a  pair  of  folding-doors  opened,  and  his 
majesty,  led  by  two  attendants,  came  in, 
followed  by  two  of  the  princesses  and  Lady 
Albinia  Cumberland.  After  his  majesty  had 
been  conducted  to  his  chair,  service  began, 
when  his  majesty  acted  as  clerk  through  every 
prayer  in  the  most  audible  manner.  At  the 
petition,  '  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  I' 
his  majesty,  with  uplifted  hands,  repeated, 
'  Because  there  is  none  other  fighteth  for  us.' 
He  then  added,  with  the  strongest  emphasis, 
'  P>ut  only  thou,  O  God  '.'  His  majesty  fol- 
lowed the  chaplain  through  the  P.salms,  nearly 
as  correctly  as  if  he  had  posses.sed  his  eye- 
sight, and  had  a  book  before  him.' 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  well  known  to  have 
been  no  fivourite  of  the  king's.  Bishop 
Watson,  in  his  '  Memoirs,' gives  us  a  proof  of 
this  in  the  following  anecdote,  which  was  told 
him  by  Dr.  Heberden.  '  The  clergyman  at 
Windsor,  on  a  day  when  the  Athanasian 
Creed  was  to  be  read,  began  with  "  Whosoever 
will  be  saved,"  &c.  ;  the  king,  who  u.sually  re- 
sponded with  a  loud  voice,  was  silent ;  the 
minister  repeated  in  a  higher  tone,  his  "  Who- 
soever ;"  the  king  continued  silent ;  at  length 
the  Apostles'  Creed  was  repeated  by  the 
minister,  and  the  king  followed  him  through- 
out with  a  distinct  and  audible  voice.' 

In  his  majesty's  Prayer  Book,  where  we 
implore  the  Almighty  to  bless  and  preserve 
'  I'hy  servant  George,  our  most  gracious  king 
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and  govef^ior'  these  words  appear  to  have 
been  struck  out,  and  the  following  written 
with  his  own  hand  :  '  An  u>iwo>-t/iy  siniic-r.'' 

The  deep  sense  of  religion  with  which  his 
majesty  was  imbued,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  invariable  firmness  and  serenity  of  his 
mind.  When  one  of  the  young  princes  was 
hourly  expected  to  die,  the  king  was  sitting 
on  a  Sunday,  reading  a  sermon  to  his  family  ; 
an  attendant  came  in  with  the  tidings  of  the 
child's  death  ;  the  king  exchanged  a  look  with 
him,  signifying  he  understood  his  commission, 
and  then  proceeded  with  his  reading  till  it 
was  finished. 

A  lady,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  close 
attendance  on  the  Princess  Amelia  during  her 
illness,  described  to  a  reverend  doctor  (from 
whom  we  have  the  anecdote)  some  of  the 
latter  interviews  which  took  place  between 
the  princess  and  her  royal  father,  and  which 


seldom  failed  to  turn  on  the  momentous  topic 
of  the  future,  as  being  singularly  affecting. 
'My  dear  child,'  said  his  nuijesty  to  her  on 
one  of  these  occasions,  'you  have  ever  been 
a  good  child  to  your  parents  ;  we  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  reproach  you ;  but  I  need  not 
tell  you,  that  it  is  not  of  yourself  alone  that 
you  can  be  saved,  and  that  your  acceptance 
with  God  must  depend  on  your  faith  and 
trust  in  the  merits  of  tJ.c  Redeemer.'  '  I 
know  it,'  replied  the  princess,  mildly  but  em- 
phatically, 'and  I  could  wish  for  no  better  trust.' 
Nothing,  we  are  assured,  could  be  more 
striking,  than  the  sight  of  the  king,  aged  and 
nearly  blind,  bending  over  the  couch  on  which 
the  princess  lay,  and  speaking  to  her  aljout 
.salvation  through  Christ,  as  a  matter  far  more 
interesting  to  them  both,  than  the  highest 
privileges  and  most  magnificent  praises  of 
royalty. 
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Scilicet  ingenium  moUiter  ab  Arte 

Et  studio  mores  convenientior  eunt. — HOR. 


The  Olympian  Jupiter. 

The  Greek;  masters  in  sculpture  have  been 
happily  designated  '  Magicians  in  marble.' 
The  taste  which  the  Grecian  people  possessed 
for  the  beautiful,  is  well  known.  It  stands 
among  the  chief  of  those  characteristics  by 
which  they  characterized  persons  of  eminence. 
Their  artists  considered  beauty  as  the  first 
object  of  their  studies ;  and  by  this  means 
they  surpassed  all  other  nations,  and  have 
become  models  for  all  ages. 

Of  Phidias,  the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of 
Greece,  the  Athenians  spoke  with  a  rapture 
which  knew  no  bounds.  Lucian  says,  '  We 
adore  Phidias  in  his  works,  and  he  partakes 
of  the  incense  w-e  offer  to  the  gods  he  has 
made.'  Pausanias  relates,  that  when  this 
artist  had  finished  his  magnificent  statue  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  Jupiter  himself  ap- 
plauded his  labours  ;  for  when  Phidias  urged 
the  god  to  show  by  some  sign  if  the  work  was 
agreeable  to  him,  the  pavement  of  the  Temple 
was  immediately  struck  with  thunder.  Such 
incidents,  though  fabulous,  are  valuable,  inas- 
much as  they  serve  to  prov  the  e.xalted  no- 
tions the  people  entertained  of  the  objects  to 
which  they  relate. 

Phidias  ingenuously  acknowledged,  that  he  I 
derived  his  conception  of  this  Jupiter  from 
the  pa.s.sage  of  Homer,  which  represents  the 
master  of  the  gods  shaking  Olympus  with  the 
motion  of  his  black  brows.  The  god  was 
seated  on  a  throne,  above  which  he  rose  fifty- 
four  feet  in  height !  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
crown  of  olive,  emblematic  of  that  peace 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  grandest  pos- 
sible effect  of  supreme  power.  His  right 
hand  held  an  image  of  Victory  formed  of  ivory 
and  gold,  with  a  crown  on  its  head  ;  his  left 
a  sceptre,  brilliant  with  the  splendour  of  all 
the  metal.s,  and  'tranquil  on  its  point'  an 
eagle  was  perched  ;  the  tunic  and  sandals  of 
the  god  were  of  gold  :  and  figures  of  animals 
and  lilies  formed  the  design  of  the  tunic,  pro- 
claiming the  empire  of  Jupiter  over  the  living 
globe.  The  god,  though  seated,  touched  with 
his  head  the  dome  of  the  Temple  in  which  it 
was  placed  ;  and  could  we  suppose  him  to 
lave  risen,  must  have  pierced  it. 
Falconet  accuses   Phidias  of   having  vio- 


lated the  laws  of  symmetry,  by  placing  a 
figure  of  such  stupendous  magnitude,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Temple  of  .such  inadequate  eleva- 
tion. It  is  for  cold  minds  to  talk  of  violated 
proportion  ;  let  us  rather  be  astonished  at  the 
amazing  grandeur  of  the  design,  and  acknow- 
ledged felicity  of  the  execution.  The  ancients 
who  saw  this  wonder,  admired  it ;  and  shall 
we,  who  can  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of 
its  merits,  be  severe  in  our  decision  ?  Can  we 
tell  what  majesty  the  artist  had  thrown  into 
this  deity  of  .sculpture?  Livy  relates,  that 
when  Paulus  Emilius  went  up  to  Olympia,  he 
saw  many  admirable  things  ;  but,  on  behold- 
ing the  statue  of  Jupiter,  he  was  struck  with 
awe,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  god  ! 


Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius. 

Apollodorus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Athenian 
painters,  said  of  Zeu.vis,  'That  he  had  stolen 
the  cunning  from  all  the  rest.'  Zeu.xis  him- 
self made  no  difficulty  of  boasting  of  his  pre- 
eminence. He  painted  a  Wrestler  or  Champion 
so  much  to  his  own  mind,  that  he  wrote  below 
it,  '  Iii-iisitrus  aligiiis  facihus  quavi  imiia- 
tur/t.i.'  '  Sooner  envied  than  equalled.'  Par- 
rhasius of  Ephe.sus  had  the  boldness  to  chal- 
lenge Zeu.xis  to  a  trial  of  skill.  Zeu.xis 
brought  forth  a  tablet,  on  which  clusters  of 
grapes  were  represented  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
that  the  birds  of  the  air  came  flocking  to  par- 
take of  them.  Parrhasius  on  his  part  brought 
a  tablet,  on  which  he  had  painted  nothing  but 
a  curtain  ;  but  so  like  reality,  that  Zeu.\is, 
in  exultation  that  the  birds  had  given  such 
proof  of  the  power  of  his  pencil,  e.\claimed, 
'  Come,  sir,  away  with  your  ciu-tain,  that  we 
may  see  what  goodly  affair  you  have  got  be- 
neath it.'  On  being  shown  his  error,  he  felt 
much  abashed,  and  yielding  the  victory,  said, 
'  Zeu.xis  beguiled  poor  birds,  but  P.nrhasius 
had  deceived  Zeuxis.' 

I'he  vanity  of  Zeuxis  led  him  to  have  his 
name  embroidered  in  gold  upon  the  border  of 
his  robe  when  he  attended  at  the  (Mympian 
Games.  Parrhasius,  not  to  be  behindhand, 
wore  a  pui-plc  robe  and  a  golden  garland  ; 
a  staff  wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold,  and 
sandals  with  golden  straps.      He  .styled  him- 
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self,  Abrodiaetus,  the  dainty  or  delicate,  and 
declared  he  was  descended  from  Apollo,  and 
that  he  had  nightly  visits  from  Hercules 
while  he  was  painting  a  picture  of  that  divi- 
nity. The  Emperor  Tiberius  was  so  delighted 
with  a  picture  by  this  artist,  of  an  Archigallus, 
or  Chief  Priest  of  Cybele,  that  he  kept  it  con- 
stantly in  his  own  room,  and  valued  it  at 
6o,ooo  sesterces  {£484  ios.\ 


The  Garland  Twiner. 

Pausias,  the  celebrated  painter  of  Sicyon, 
in  his  youth  became  enamoured  with  a  beau- 
tiful female  of  the  name  of  Glycera,  who  had 
a  singularly  elegant  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  flowers  into  chaplets.  Pausias,  painting 
after  nature  and  his  mistress,  became  highly 
distinguished  for  his  skill  as  a  painter  of 
flowers.  The  last  effort  of  his  pencil  was  a 
picture  of  Glycera  herself,  seated,  and  in  the 
act  of  arranging  a  chaplet.  A  production,  in 
the  creation  of  which,  love,  genius,  and  gra- 
titude equally  assisted,  necessarily  became  a 
masterpiece ;  it  was  called  the  '  Garland 
Twiner,'  and  a  copy  of  it  sold  for  no  less 
a  sum  than  two  talents. 


The  Iphigenia  of  Tunanthes. 

The  picture  by  Timanthes,  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  Iphigenia,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
diversity  of  critical  opinion.  The  fair  and 
innocent  \'ictim  was  represented  standing  by 
the  altar,  ready  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice, 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gods  on  the 
Grecian  arms  ;  beside  her  stood  Calchas,  the 
priest,  with  looks  full  of  sadness ;  at  a  little 
distance  was  Ulysses,  still  sadder  ;  and  ne.xt 
him,  her  uncle  Menelaus  plunged  in  the  pro- 
foundest  grief. 

The  painter  had  still  to  add  to  the  group, 
Agamemnon,  the  father  of  the  hapless  Iphi- 
genia ;  but  concei\'ing  a  father's  grief  on  such 
a  trj'ing  occasion  to  be  beyond  all  power  of 
description,  he  represented  him  with  his  head 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  leaving  it  to  the  ima- 
gination of  the  spectators,  to  conceive  the 
ine.xpressible  grief  by  which  he  must  have 
been  convulsed,  at  the  idea  of  his  innocent 
daughter  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins 
of  others. 

The  question  which  the  critics  have  started 
is,  whether  this  concealment  of  the  counte- 
nance of  Agamemnon  is  a  triumph  or  a  failure 
of  art  ?  But  before  attempting  to  solve  this 
question,  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had 
first  settled  beyond  all  doubt,  the  premises  on 
which  it  rests.  We  have  given  the  story  as  it 
is  usually  related  ;  but  where,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  proof,  that  it  was  because  the  grief  of 
Agameramon  was  beyond  all  power  of  descrip- 
tion, that  the  painter  threw  the  mantle  over 
him?  Is  it  not  rather  probable  that  he  did  so, 
because  the  position  was  one  which  Agamem- 
non was  in  point  of  fact  most  likely  to  assume 
at  so  afflicting  a  spectacle  ?  Calchas, 
Ulysses,  and  even  Menelaus,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have,  in  different  degrees,  resolution 


sufficient  to  look  on  while  the  knife  of  super, 
stition  steeped  itself  in  the  blood  of  innocence; 
but  for  the  father  of  the  victim,  who  loved  her 
tenderly  ;  for  the  father  and  the  king,  one 
word  of  whose  mouth  could  stay  the  murder 
ous  steel,  but  who,  from  a  high  but  mistaken 
sense  of  public  duty,  was  with  held  from  pro- 
nouncing her  deliverance  ;  for  him  to  witness 
with  open  eyes  so  cruel  and  revolting  a  scene, 
would  have  been,  to  suppose  that  '  Pity's  self 
were  dead.'  No  !  the  painter  felt  all  that  the 
father  ought  best  to  have  felt,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  the  spectacle  was  too  much  for  a 
father  to  bear,  and  with  closed  eyes  and  his 
head  shrouded  in  his  mantle,  he  awaited  a 
deed  from  which  his  whole  nature  revolted, 
but  which  a  false  principle  of  public  duty 
induced  him  to  suffer  and  approve. 


Myron. 

Myron  of  Eleutherse,  who  appears  from 
Pliny  to  have  executed  many  works  of  excel- 
lence, seems  to  have  been  most  commended 
for  what  he  probably  regarded  as  a  trifling 
performance.  A  Brazen  Heifer  which  he 
made,  is  celebrated  by  no  less  than  thirty-six 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  '  Anthologia.'  The 
following  is  among  the  best : 

On  the  Heifer  of  Brass  of  Myron. 
'  Either  this  heifer  has  a  brazen  skin, 
Or  else  the  brass  contains  a  soul  within.' 
The  Foot  Racer  of  this  artist  was  not  less 

celebrated,    as    appears  from   the   following 

epigram  : 

On  Myron's  Foot  Racer. 

'  Such  as,  when  flying  with  the  whirlwind's 
haste, 

In  your  foot's  point  your  eager  soul  j'ou  plac'd, 

Such,  Ladas,  as  here  by  Myron's  skill  you 
breathe. 

Ardent  in  all  your  frame  for  Pisa's  wreath. 

The  fervid  spirit  from  the  heaving  chest 

Shines  in  the  lips.      Where  is  not  hope  ex- 
press'd  ? 

The  brass  springs  forward  in  the  nimble  strife 

O,  art  more  vivid  than  the  breath  of  life  !'    - 


Painting  from  Nature. 

Eupompus,  the  painter,  was  asked  h** 
Lysippus,  the  sculptor,  whom  among  his  pr& 
decessors  he  should  make  the  objects  of  his 
imitation  ?  '  Behold,'  said  the  painter,  show- 
ing his  friend  a  multitude  of  characters  pass- 
mg  by,  '  behold  my  models.  From  nature, 
not  from  art,  by  whomsoever  wrought,  must 
the  artist  labour,  who  hopes  to  attain  honour, 
and  e.xtend  the  boundaries  of  his  art.' 


Apelles  and  Protogenes. 

The  pencil  of  Apelles,  the  first  of  Grecian 
painters,  was  famous  for  drawing  fine  lines, 
and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  proverb, 
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'no  Jay  without  a  line.'  Being  highly  de- 
lighted with  a  picture  of  Jalysus,  painted  by 
Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  he  .sailed  thither  to 
pay  him  a  visit.  Protogenes  was  gone  from 
home,  but  an  old  woman  was  left  watching  a 
large  piece  of  canvas,  which  was  fitted  in  a 
frame  for  painting.  She  told  Apelles  that 
Protogenes  was  gone  out,  and  asked  him  his 
name,  that  .she  might  inform  her  master  who 
had  inquired  for  hnn.  '  Tell  him,'  say.s 
Apelles,  '  he  was  inquired  for  by  this  person,' 
at  the  same  time  taking  up  a  pencil,  and  draw- 
ing on  the  canvas  a  line  of  great  delicacy. 
When  Protogenes  returned  the  old  woman 
acquainted  him  with  what  had  happened.  The 
artist,  upon  contemplating  the  fine  stroke  of 
the  line,  immediately  proclaimed  that  Apelles 
must  have  been  there,  for  so  finished  a  work 
could  be  produced  by  no  other  person.  Pro- 
togenes, however,  drew  himself  a  finer  line  of 
another  colour ;  and  as  he  was  going  away, 
ordered  the  old  woman  to  show  that  line  to 
Apelles  if  he  came  again,  and  to  say,  '  This  is 
the  person  for  whom  you  were  inquiring.' 
When  Apelles  returned  and  saw  the  line,  he 
resolved  not  to  be  overcome,  and  in  a  colour 
different  from  either  of  the  former,  he  drew 
some  lines  so  e.vquisitely  delicate,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  finer  strokes  to  be  made. 
Having  done  so,  he  departed.  Protogenes 
now  confessed  the  superiority  of  Apelles  ; 
flew  to  the  harbour  in  search  of  him  ;  and  re- 
solved to  leave  the  canvas  as  it  was,  with  the 
lines  on  it,  for  the  astonishment  of  future 
artists.  It  was  in  after  years  taken  to  Rome, 
and  was  there  seen  by  Pliny,  who  speaks  of 
it  as  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  black 
surface,  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  lines  ren- 
dering them  invisible  except  on  a  clo.se  in- 
spection. They  were  drawn  with  different 
colours,  the  one  upon,  or  rather  within,  the 
other. 

At  the  time  this  occurrence  took  place, 
Protogenes  lived  in  a  state  of  neglect  and 
poverty  ;  but  the  generous  notice  of  Apelles 
.soon  caused  him  to  be  valued  as  he  deserved 
by  the  Rhodians.  Apelles  acknowledged  that 
Protogenes  was  even  in  some  respects  his 
superior  ;  the  chief  fault  he  found  with  him 
was,  '  that  he  did  not  know  when  to  take  his 
hand  from  his  work ;'  a  phrase  which  has 
since  become  proverbial  among  artists. 

It  was  customary  with  Apelles  to  expose 
to  public  view  the  works  which  he  had  finished, 
and  to  hide  himself  behind  the  canvas,  in 
order  to  hear  the  remarks  made  by  spectators. 
He  once  overheard  hirn.self  blamed  by  a  shoe- 
maker for  a  fault  in  the  slippers  of  some 
figure  ;  haying  too  much  good  sense  to  be 
offended  with  any  objection,  however  tritling, 
which  came  from  a  competent  judge,  he  cor- 
rected the  fault  which  the  man  had  noticed. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  the  shoe- 
maker began  to  animadvert  upon  the  leg  ;  on 
which  Apelles  with  some  anger  looked  out 
from  the  canvas,  and  reproved  him  in  these 
words,  which  are  also  become  a  proverb,  '  jic 
suior  7tltra  crcpidam.' 

In  finishing  a  drawing  of  a  horse,  in  the 


remarkable  circumstance  is  related  of  him. 
He  had  painted  a  war  horse  returning  from 
battle,  and  had  succeeded  to  his  wishes  in  de- 
scribing nearly  every  mark  that  could  indicate 
a  high-mettled  steed  impatient  of  restraint ; 
there  was  wanting  nothing  but  a  foam  of 
bloody  hue  issuing  from  the  mouth.  He 
again  and  again  endeavoured  to  express  this, 
but  his  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  At  last, 
in  vexation,  he  threw  against  the  reins  of  the 
horse  a  sponge  filled  with  different  colours,  a 
mi.xture  of  which  being  forced  out  and  ting- 
ing the  reins,  produced  the  very  effect  desired 
by  the  painter. 

Apelles  was  hdd  in  great  esteem  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  admitted  nito 
the'  most  intimate  familiarity  with  him.  He 
e.\ecuted  a  portr.ait  of  this  prince  in  the 
character  of  a  thundering  Jove  ;  a  piece 
which  was  finished  with  such  skill  and  dexter- 
ity, that  it  i;scd  to  be  said  there  were  two 
Alexanders,  the  one  invincible,  the  son  of 
Philip,  and  the  other  inimitable,  the  pro- 
duction of  Apelles.  Alexander  appears  to 
have  been  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts  more  from 
vanity  than  taste  ;  and  it  is  related,  as  an 
inst.ince  of  the  freedoms  which  Apelles  was 
permitted  to  use  with  him,  that  when  on  one 
occasion  he  was  talking  in  this  artist's  painting 
room  very  ignorantly  of  the  art  of  painting, 
Apelles  requested  him  to  be  silent,  lest  the 
boys  who  ground  his  colours  should  laugh  at 
him. 

In  Protogenes,  the  able  rival  of  Apelles,  the 
arts  received  one  of  the  highest  tokens'  of 
regard  they  were  ever  favoured  with  ;  for 
when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  besieging 
the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  might  have  taken  it 
by  as.saulting  it  on  the  part  whei-e  Protogenes 
resided,  he  forbore,  lest  he  should  do  an  injury 
to  his  works ;  and  when  the  Rhodians  deli- 
vered the  place  to  him,  and  requested  him  to 
spare  the  pictures  of  this  admired  artist,  he 
replied,  '  That  he  would  sooner  destroy  the 
images  of  his  forefathers,  than  the  productions 
of  Protogenes." 


Mo.saic  Painting'. 

Mosaic,  as  Wotton  describes  it  in  his  work 
on  architecture,  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small 
pebbles,  cockles,  or  shells  of  sundry  colours ; 
and  in  recent  times  likewise  with  pieces  of 
glass  figured  at  pleasure.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  pavements  and  floorings. 

I'he  term  Mosaic  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
Musivnm ;  and  a  nnble  lord  ought  not  to 
have  been  laughed  at  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
when  he  pronounced  the  word,  as  it  ought  to 
be  pronounced,  Miisaic.  It  is  odd  enough, 
that  m.any  persons  have  really  conceived  it 
to  originate  from  the  name  of  the  great  Jewish 
legislator! 

Pliny  shows  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first 
who  practised  this  art,  and  notices  a  curious 
work  of  the  kind,  which  was  called  '  an 
unswcpt  piece'  This  singular  performance 
exhibited  to  the  eye  crumbs  of  bread,  and 


portraiture  of  which  he  much  excelled,  a  very  |  such  other  things  as  fall  from  a  table,  which 
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were  so  naturally  imitated,  that  obser\'ers  were 
completely  deceived  into  the  belief  that  '  an 
unswept'  pavement  lay  before  them.  It  was 
formed  of  small  shells  painted  with  different 
colours. 

Mosaic  has  been  practised  in  Italy  for  these 
two  thousand  years.  The  manner  of  working 
it  is  by  copying  with  morsels  of  marble  of 
different  colours,  everything  which  a  picture 
can  imitate.  Instead  of  common  stones, 
difficult  to  be  collected  for  works  of  magni- 
tude, and  requiring  much  time  to  prepare  and 
polish,  the  Mosaic  artists  have  sometimes  re- 
course to  a  paste  composed  of  glass  and 
enamel,  which,  after  passing  through  a 
crucible,  takes  a  brilliant  colour.  And  all  the 
pieces  are  inlaid,  and  very  thin,  and  their 
length  is  proportioned  to  their  slendemess. 
They  sometimes  inlay  a  piece  not  thicker  than 
a  hair.  They  are  easily  fixed  in  a  stucco  or 
plaster  of  Paris  placed  to  receive  them,  and 
soon  dry  and  harden.  Such  works  are  so 
solid,  that  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the 
assaults  of  time  through  many  ages.  The 
Mosaic  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  has  existed 
above  nine  hundred  years,  in  perfect  splendour 
and  beauty. 

The  church  of  St  Dominico  at  Siena,  has  to 
boast  of  a  peculiarly  elegant  Mosaic  pave- 
ment. Duccio,  of  Siena,  in  1350,  began  that 
part  of  it  which  is  beneath  the  altar  of  St. 
Ausano.  In  1424,  the  pavement  under  the 
three  steps  of  the  hi£;h  altar,  representing 
David,  Samson,  Moses,  Judas  ^Iaccabeus, 
and  Joshua,  was  completed  ;  and  forty  years 
afterwards,  Matteo  de  Siena  proceeded  to 
embellish  the  part  under  the  altar  of  the 
crucifi-v,  with  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of 
the  Innocents.  The  twelve  Sibyls  were  added 
in  1483  ;  and  in  1500,  Dominico  Beccafumi, 
tjlias  Mecarino,  completed  this  magnificent 
pavement,  by  executing  the  middle  part  next 
the  pulpit. 

How  much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the 
Mosaic  art  was  not  in  ancient  Rome  practised 
with  the  perfection  it  has  obtained  there  in 
modern  times  !  Had  Mosaic  been  applied  to 
exact  imitations  of  the  pictures  of  Apelles, 
Zeuxis,  and  other  great  arti.^ts,  they  might 
still  have  remained  to  us  ;  a  new  polish  would 
hase  renewed  their  fading  beauties,  and 
restored  them  to  immortal  youth. 

Some  curious  and  playful  effects  have  been 
produced  in  Mosaic.  A  piece  of  this  kind, 
when  viewed  standing,  exhibited  the  head  of 
a  SatyT ;  but,  seen  another  way,  displayed  a 
beautiful  landscape ;  another.  obser\ed  on 
one  side,  showed  a  bundle  of  herbs  ;  and  on 
the  other,  the  head  and  face  of  a  man. 

It  is  not,  however,  supposed  to  require  much 
skill  to  copy  in  Mosaic  a  picture  with  the 
utmost  faithfulness.  The  artists  of  this  class 
are  often  persons  quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
painting ;  the  chief  things  wanted,  are 
patience  and  a  good  eye.  \Vhen  the  picture 
IS  finished,  it  appears  at  first  in  a  mo^t  rude 
state,  so  rough  and  full  of  inequalities,  that 
one  can  scarcely  trace  the  subject ;  but  by 
close  polishing,  it  becomes  as  smooth  and 
ustrous  as  glass. 


Praxiteles 


Praxiteles,  who  flourished  364  years  before 
Christ,  was  the  sculptor  of  some  of  the  mo.st 
famous  statues  of  antiquity.  Among  the.se 
were  two  Venuses,  one  clothed  and  the  other 
naked.  The  first  was  purchased  by  the 
Khoans,  who  preferred  it  as  the  most  decent. 
The  Cnidians  took  the  rejected  one,  which 
was  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  many  per- 
sons took  a  voyage  to  Cnidus  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  seeing  it.  Nicomedes,  Kingof  Bythnia, 
was  so  desirous  of  possessing  it,  that  he 
offered  to  pav  all  the  public  debts  of  Cnidus, 
which  were  large,  as  the  price ;  but  the 
citizens  refused  to  part  with  it  on  any  terms, 
regarding  it  as  the  principal  glory  of  the  state. 
Praxiteles  having  promised  the  choice  of  his 
works  to  Phrj-ne,  a  lady  to  whom  he  was 
attached,  she,  in  order  to  discover  which  he 
most  valued,  ran  to  him  one  day  with  the 
false  intelligence,  that  his  house  was  on  fire. 
'  I  am  undone,'  he  cried.  '  unless  I  save  iny 
Satyr  and  my  Cupid.'  The  lady  having  thus 
obtained  an  indisputable  criterion,  chose 
the  Cupid  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  per- 
formances. 

Painting  in  Ancient  Rome. 

While  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture 
were  revered  among  the  Greeks  as  the  first  of 
liberal  pursuits,  they  were  looked  upon  by  the 
Romans  with  a  feeling  of  indifference,  if  not 
of  contempt.  Devoted  to  war  and  conquest, 
they  shrunk  from  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  degrading  employments  of  peace.  Virgil, 
in  his  well-known  culogium  on  his  nation,  at 
the  most  splendid  period  of  its  history,  and 
who  had  too  much  genius  and  taste  not  to  be 
deeply  sensible  of  the  graces  of  the  fine  arts, 
passes  over  slightly  the  inferiority  of  his 
countrymen  in  such  productions  ;  and  while  he 
gives  to  the  Romans  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universe,  leaves  to  other  nations  the  inferior 
graces  of  animating  marble,  and  teaching  the 
canvas  to  breathe. 

Fahius,  the  first  painter  of  Rome,  appeared 
.ibout  300  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  surname  of  Pictor  remained  after  his 
death  in  his  family,  but  he  found  no  imi- 
tators. 

-Almost  two  centuries  had  elapsed,  when 
Pacuvius,  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  who  was, 
like  his  uncle,  a  poet,  painted  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules.  The  genius  of  his  muse 
reflected  some  of  its  brilliancy  on  his  paint- 
ings ;  but  a  remarkable  expression  of  Pliny, 
too  well  confirms  the  despicable  opinion  which 
the  Roman  people  still  entertained  of  the  art. 
He  .says,  that  '  Notwithstanding  this  effort, 
and  the  name  of  Pacuvius,  it  was  not  suflfi- 
cient  to  induce  respect.able  men  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  study  of  painting.'  If  ever 
there  were  Roman  painters,  they  were  pro- 
bably slaves,  or  persons  of  inferior  con- 
dition. In  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  a  special  law,  excluding  all  persons  not 
freely  bom  from  the  practice  of  this  sublime 
art. 
345 
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It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  sur- 
name of  Pictor,  given  to  Fabius,  was  not 
perhaps  a  title  of  honour,  but  a  contemptuous 
nickname.  We  may  draw  this  inference  from 
a  passage  in  Cicero's  'Tusculans,'  Book  I. 
'  Can  we  believe,'  he  says,  '  that  if  the  title- 
had  been  glorious  which  was  bestowed  on 
Fabius,  (a  man  of  an  illustrious  famdy,)  for 
havinggiven  himself  up  to  painting,  we  .should 
not  have  seen  among  us  many  Polycleteses, 
and  many  Parrhasiu.ses?  To  honour  it  is  to 
cherish  the  arts  ;  glory  stimulates  the  artist  : 
but  they  languish  among  all  nations  who  dis- 
dain them.' 

As  the  national  character  began  to  change, 
it  is  probable  that  under  the  reigns  of  the 
emperors,  painting  was  held  in  highest 
esteem.  Republican  Rome,  animated  by  a 
turbulent  and  martial  spirit,  became  intent  on 
conquest  :  but  when  that  spirit  became  e.'c- 
hau.sted  or  enfeebled,  the  arts  were  of  all 
things  the  most  likely  to  supply  new  sources 
of  emotion.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  they  were, 
at  least,  not  despised,  however  imperfectly 
they  may  have  been  cultivated  :  that  prince 
was  both  an  artist  himself,  and  a  lover  of  art. 
He  ordered  a  portrait  of  himself  to  be  painted 
on  canvas,  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  ;  determined  even  to  exceed 
the  Olympian  Jupiter  himself.  This  gigantic 
picture  had  the  singular  fate  of  being  burnt 
by  lightning.  Pliny,  who  had  seen  the  work, 
says  it  is  the  folly  of  his  age—'  nostra:  cetatis 
insaniam :'  and  as  he  does  not  name  the 
painter,  he  certainly  had  no  high  opinion  of 
its  merit. 


Invention  of  Oil  Painting. 

Vasari  relates,  that  Giovanni  di  Bruggia,  as 
he  calls  him,  but  whose  real  name  was  John 
Van  Eyck,  had  painted  a  picture  in  the  usual 
way,  and  having  varnished  it,  set  it  to  dry  in 
the  sun's  rays,  as  was  customary  ;  but  either 
from  the  wood  being  ill  seasoned,  and  ill  put 
together,  or  from  the  extreme  violence  of  the 
heat,  the  picture  was  cracked,  and  quite 
spoiled.  He  therefore  deliberated,  how  he 
.should  in  future  best  prevent  accidents  of  this 
nature  happening  to  his  works,  and  endea- 
voured to  make  a  varnish  which  would  dry  in 
the  shade,  without  the  necessity  of  exposing 
it  to  the  sun. 

After  man>  experiments,  he  found,  at  last, 
that  oil  of  linseed,  and  of  nuts,  was  more  sic- 
cative than  any  other  composition  he  had 
tried.  When  these  were  boiled,  with  other 
ingredients,  they  formed  the  varnish  so  much 
wished  for  by  him  and  other  painters.  He 
afterwards  discovered,  that  mixing  the.se  oils 
with  his  colours  made  them  not  only  equal  tlic 
water-colours,  but  give  them  more  brilliancy 
and  force,  and  that  without  the  necessity  of 
varnishing  afterwards.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  alsoj  that  they  united  far  better  in  oil 
than  in  water. 

This  discovery  of  painting  in  oil  colours 
soon  led  to  a  most  cruel  murder.  Dominico 
Beccafumi  had  been  taught  this  great  secret 
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by  Antonio  of  Messina,  who  had  gained  it  not 
very  fairly  from  Van  Eyck.  Beccafumi  im- 
parted it  to  Andrea  del  Castagno  ;  who,  eager 
to  be  the  sole  possessor  of  such  a  treasure, 
assassinated  his  friend  and  benefactor.  The 
unsuspecting  Beccafumi,  wounded  to  death, 
was  carried  to  his  false  comrade's  apartment, 
and  actually  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of 
his  murderer.  Andrea,  now  fearless  of  a  rival 
in  the  art,  flourished  without  suspicion,  and 
lived  long,  loaded  with  riches  and  honours. 
On  his  death-bed,  however,  the  horrors  of 
guilt  overtook  him  ;  he  made  a  public  con- 
fession of  his  crime,  and  died  justly  execrated 
by  his  fellow  citizens. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oil  colours  by 
Van  Eyck  appears,  after  all,  to  have  been 
only  a  revival,  and  not  the  first  discovery  of 
the  art.  Van  Eyck  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  but  there  are  oil  paintings  extant  of 
a  much  older  date. 


Oldest  Oil  Painting  Extant. 

The  oldest  oil  painting  now  in  existence,  is 
believed  to  be  a  iSIadonna  and  Child  in  her 
arms,  with  an  eastern  countenance.  It  has 
marked  on  it  the  date,  which  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  DcccLXXXVj.  If  we  express  these 
with  Arabic  characters,  it  would  make  886  ; 
and  the  period  of  this  piece  would  fall  about 
the  time  of  Basilius  or  Charlemagne.  This 
singular  and  valuable  painting  formed  part  of 
the  treasures  of  art  in  the  old  Palace  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  ;  and  was  purchased  by 
the  Director  Bencivenni  from  a  broker  in  the 
street  for  a  few  livres. 


Father  of  Modern  Painters. 

Cimabue  of  Florence,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  gene- 
rally honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the 
Father  of  modern  Painters. 

From  his  earliest  youth  he  used  to  be  con- 
tinually drawing  in  his  books,  and  on  the 
walls :  and  this  disposition  to  painting  in- 
creased in  him  on  the  arrival  of  some  Greek 
painters  from  Constantinople,  who  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  Government  of  Florence. 
Cimabue  spent  his  whole  time  in  seeing  them 
work  ;  when  his  father  ob.serving  the  strong 
bent  of  his  genius,  permitted  him  to  exercise 
that  noble  art,  which  he  afterwards  practised 
with  so  much  honour  and  reputation.  He 
was  the  first  who  emerged  from  that  barbar- 
ism of  style,  which  had  for  a  .scries  of  ages 
marked  all  the  efforts  of  European  painters. 
A  picture  of  the  '  Virgin,'  which  he  painted  as 
large  as  life  for  the  church  dedicated  to  her 
at  Florence,  excited  such  enthusiastic  delight 
in  his  fellow  citizens,  that  they  treated  the 
painter  with  almost  divine  honours.  The  pic- 
ture was  carried  in  procession,  accompanied 
by  triumphal  music,  from  the  house  of  the 
painter  to  the  church  ;  the  day  was  celebrated 
as  a  public  festival ;  and  the  street  through 
which    the  picture  passed,   was  ordered   to 
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be    called,   as  it  is  to  this   day,    '  II  Borgo 
Allegri.' 

The  most  striking;  e^ndence  however  which 
remains  of  the  genius  of  Cimabue,  is  to  be 
found  in  his  decayed  Frescoes  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  church  of  St.  Francesco  of  Assini. 
Although  the  greater  part  of  those  pictures 
nave  sulTered  severely  from  the  hand  of  time, 
yet  several  of  them  are  tolerably,  and  some  of 
them  perfectly  preser\ed  ;  and  are,  notwith- 
standing the  rudeness  of  their  execution,  in  so 
grand  and  simple  a  style,  as  to  strike  with 
astonishment  the  traveller  who  has  been 
taught  to  expect,  in  the  first  efforts  of  the 
art,  nothing  beyond  humble  and  servile  imita- 
tion. Vasari,  two  hundred  years  afterwards, 
could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise,  that 
Cimabue  had  seen  his  way  so  far  through  the 
obscuritj'  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  :  and 
yet,  after  all,  such  was  the  Gothic  absurdity 
in  Ciraa"bue's  picture  of  Christ  Crucified 
in  the  cloister  of  St.  Francis  at  Pi.sa,  that 
written  labels  were  emploj'ed  to  convey  the 
sentimenLs  of  our  Sawur  to  his  mother  and 
St.  John  ! 

Giotto. 

Cimabue's  pupil;  Giotto,  to  whom  the  re- 
vival of  the  arts  owes  a  vast  deal  more  than 
to  his  master,  was  the  son  of  a  labourer  at 
Vespigano,  near  Florence,  who  placed  him  at 
an  early  age  with  some  shepherds  to  assist  in 
tending  their  flocks.  \\'hile  engaged  in  this 
employment,  he  was  found  by  Cimabue  draw- 
ing upon  a  flat  stone,  with  a  pointed  one,  the 
figure  of  a  sheep.  The  good-humoured  and 
discerning  artist  asked  the  boy  if  he  should 
like  to  go  home  with  him,  and  learn  to  paint  ? 
The  boy  replied,  '  Verj'  willingly,  if  his  father 
would  give  him  leave.'  Permission  being  ob- 
tained from  the  father,  Cimabue  took  Giotto 
with  him  to  Florence.  In  a  short  time  he  not 
only  learned  to  imitate  his  master,  but  to 
paint  from  nature.  He  left  off  the  use  of 
labels,  aimed  at  real  expression,  and  obtained 
it.  His  fame  soon  spread  verj-  widely,  and 
all  the  cities  of  Italy  became  competitors  for 
the  labours  of  his  pencil. 

It  is  said,  that  Pope  Benedict  XL,  desirous 
of  having  specimens  of  the  works  of  the 
Florentine  painters,  sent  to  have  a  sketch  from 
each  of  them,  and  that  Giotto  sent  him  a  circle 
made  with  the  point  of  the  pencil,  and  all  at 
once,  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  Hence  the  pro- 
verb, '  Tu  sei  piu  rondo  che  I'O  di  Giotto.' 

Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

In  the  school  of  Milan  no  great  progress 
was  made  previous  to  the  time  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  opened  an  academy  there 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government  in  the 
year  1494.  Da  Vinci  was  at  once  a  poet, 
painter,  engineer,  and  architect,  and  in  each 
of  these  lines  attained  a  considerable  degree 
of  proficiencj'.  His  treatise  on  painting  pre- 
sents a  highly  interesting  series  of  remarks  on 
the  art.     Twelve  manuscript  volumes  of  his 


observations  preser\'ed  in  the  Ambrosian 
librarj'  at  Milan,  were  seized  by  the  French, 
but  only  three  of  them  reached  Paris  ;  and 
when  the  works  of  art  were  restored  to  Italy 
at  the  peace,  only  one  of  these  volumes,  and 
that  the  least  interesting,  found  its  way  back 
to  Milan. 

One  of  the  qualities  of  Da  Vinci  that 
should  be  noticed,  was  the  rare  property  of 
being  able  to  ascertain  the  just  medium  be- 
tween a  too  hasty  work  and  a  too  laboured 
one  :  and  we  observe  that,  though  very  minute 
in  his  attentions  to  the  finishing  of  his  picture, 
he  yet  painted  in  a  great  style,  free  and  unre- 
strained. The  same  master,  who  is  said  to 
have  consumed  four  years  in  the  portrait  of 
the  beautiful  Lisa,  or  'la  Gioconda,'  was  able 
to  give  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  lessons  to 
the  age  in  the  great  style,  by  his  memorable 
painting  of  the  '  Last  Supper.'  This  power 
of  attending  at  the  same  moment  to  the 
minutiae  of  detail,  and  to  the  grand  and  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  art  or  science  in  which 
a  person  may  be  employed,  shows  a  species  of 
universality  of  power,  that  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  highest  perfections  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and  places  Da  Vinci  not  merely  in  the 
rank  of  the  first  of  painters,  but  of  the  greatest 
of  men. 

The  '  Gioconda  '  was  purchased  by  Francis 
I.  at  the  enormous  price  of  four  thousand 
crowns,  being  a  sum  equivalent  to  forty-five 
thousand  francs  in  money  of  this  day;  and  it 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

The  '  Last  Supper,'  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
was  the  chief  work  of  this  master ;  it  was 
painted  in  the  refectory  of  S.  M.  delle  Grazie, 
at  Milan,  and  its  possession  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  that  city. 

\Vhi'e  forming  the  plan  of  1.1s  composition. 
Da  Vinci  meditated  profoundly  on  the  sub- 
ject :  and  having  prepared  himself  by  long 
study,  and  above  all,  by  a  close  e.\amination 
of  nature,  began  the  execution  by  repeated 
sketches,  both  of  the  whole  design,  and  of  all 
its  individual  parts.  He  used  to  frequent  the 
accustomed  haunts  of  persons  resembling,  by 
their  character  and  habits,  those  whom  he  was 
about  to  introduce  in  his  picture  ;  and  as  often 
as  he  met  with  any  attitude,  group,  or  feature, 
which  suited  his  purpose,  he  sketched  it  in  the 
tablets  which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him.  Ha\'ing  nearly  finished  the  other  apo- 
stles in  this  way,  in  his  picture  of  the  '  Last 
Supper,'  he  had  left  the  head  of  Judas  un- 
touched, as  for  a  long  time  he  could  find  no 
physiognomy  which  satisfied  him,  or  came  up 
10  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  transcendent 
villainy  and  treachery. 

The  Prior  of  the  Dominican  convent,  in  the 
refectory  or  dining-room  of  which  thepaintinf 
was,  grew  impatient  at  being  so  long  incom 
moded  in  that  essential  branch  of  monxstic 
discipline  which  was  carried  on  in  this  apart- 
ment, and  complained  to  the  grand  duke ; 
who  called  on  the  artist  to  explain  the  delay. 
He  said  he  worked  at  it  two  whole  hours 
ever>'  day.  The  pious  head  of  the  house  re- 
newed his  representations  with  very  hone<t 
zeal,  and  alleged  that  Leonardo  had  only  ons 
47 
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head  to  finish  ;  and  that  so  far  from  working 
two  hours  a  day,  lie  had  not  been  near  the 
place  for  almost  twelve  months.  Again  sum- 
moned before  the  prince,  the  painter  thus  de- 
fended himself  '  It  is  true  I  have  not  entered 
the  convent  for  a  long  time ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  I  have  been  employed  every  day  at 
lea.st  two  hours  upon  the  picture.  The  head 
of  Judas  remains  to  do  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
it  a  physiognomy  suitable  to  the  excessive 
wickedness  of  the  character,  I  have  for  more 
than  a  year  past  been  daily  frequenting  the 
Borghetto,  morning  and  evening,  where  the 
lowest  refuse  of  the  capital  live  ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  found  the  features  I  am  in  quest  of : 
these  once  found,  the  picture  is  finished  in  a 
day.  If,  however,'  he  added,  '  I  am  still  un- 
successful in  my  search,  I  shall  rest  satisfied 
with  the  face  of  the  Prior  himself,  which  would 
.suit  my  purpose  e.\tremely  well  ;  only  that  I 
have  for  a  long  time  been  hesitating  about 
taking  such  a  liberty  with  him  in  his  ov.-n 
convent,'  It  is  hardly  necessarjf  to  add,  that 
the  grand  duke  was  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and 
the  artist  happening  soon  after  to  meet  with 
his  Judas,  finished  his  grand  work. 

The  picture  of  the  "  Last  Supper'  thus  com- 
pleted, and  the  object  of  unbounded  and 
universal  admiration,  has  imhappily  been  of 
all  great  pictures  by  far  the  shortest  lived. 
Everything  unfortunate  in  the  materials  and 
position,  has  been  combined  in  a  number  of 
untoward  accidents,  and  some  still  more  fatal 
acts  of  premeditated  mischief,  to  destroy  long 
ago  all  the  traces  of  the  master  hand.  The 
first  misfortune  was,  that  it  should  have  been 
painted  in  oil  instead  of  fresco,  a  kind  of  work 
ill  suited  to  the  slow  retouching  hand  and  most 
fastidious  taste  of  Leonardo,  who  was  glad, 
on  this  account,  to  take  advantage  of  the  then 
recent  invention  of  body  colours.  A  miserable 
fresco  at  the  other  end  of  the  refectory, 
painted  in  the  same  age,  still  tantalizes  the 
observer  by  the  freshness  of  its  tints,  while 
the  masterpiece  of  Leonardo,  perhaps  of  the 
art,  has  been  gone  for  ages.  It  is  further 
said,  that  he  used  oil  too  much  refined,  and  of 
too  thin  a  consistency.  It  is  certain,  too,  that 
the  plaster  on  which  he  worked  had  some 
defect,  which  made  it  scale  off  in  a  few  years. 
Then  the  convent  is  situated  in  a  damp  place, 
and  the  refectory  is  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
building  ;  so  that  at  all  times  when  there  is  an 
inundation  in  the  Milanese,  the  room  is  filled 
with  water.  From  all  these  causes  the  picture 
retained  its  original  beauties  only  for  a  few 
years.  It  was  finished  in  1498  ;  in  1540  it  was 
half  effaced  ;  and  ten  years  later,  the  outlines 
only  remained,  the  colours  being  entirely 
gone.  A  century  after  this,  the  venerable 
fathers  whose  lot  it  was  to  occupy  the  same 
room  with  it  during  a  vcr>'  interesting  j-.-jrlion 
of  the  day,  observing  (with  their  wonted 
sagacity)  that  the  straight  line  which  joined 
their  table  and  the  kitchen  passed  through  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  by  no  means  through 
the  door,  and  aware,  from  instinctive  science, 
that  the  straight  line  between  these  two  points 
was  the  shortest,  thought  proper  to  cut  through 
the  wall,   and   thus  destroyed  a  part   of  the 


principal  figure,  and  the  two  figures  next  it. 
With  a  tenderness  for  their  sovereign,  almost 
equal  to  their  zeal  for  their  own  clerical 
duties,  they  next  nailed  a  great  escutcheon  of 
the  emperor  upon  the  middle  of  the  wall,  .so  as 
to  reach  the  heads  of  the  group.  But  the 
tender  mercies  of  those  reverend  personages 
have  been  still  more  fatal  to  this  masterpiece, 
and  have  finished  the  destruction  which  their 
negligence  begun.  In  1726,  they  employed 
an  artist  who  pretended  to  have  a  secret  for  re- 
viving lost  colours  ;  and  allowed  him  to  work 
upon  the  'Supper'  underan  awning  which  con- 
cealed his  operations.  This  dauber,  whose 
name  was  Belloti,  painted  the  whole  picture 
ovef  again,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of 
the  sky,  as  seen  through  the  window,  the 
original  colour  of  which  remained  nearly 
entire.  Finally,  its  destruction  was  com- 
pleted in  1770,  by  one  Mazza,  who  actually 
scraped  off  most  of  the  few  outlines  which 
remained  of  the  original ;  and  had  inserted 
heads  of  his  own  in  all  the  figures  but  three, 
when  he  was  stopped  by  a  change  in  the  con- 
vent, and  a  new  Prior  succeeding. 

In  1796,  Bonaparte,  out  of  respect  for  the 
place,  rather  than  that  it  signified  much  what 
now  became  of  the  picture,  signed  an  order 
there,  before  he  remounted  his  horse,  pro- 
hibiting any  military  use  being  made  of  the 
apartment  :  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  generals 
broke  down  the  doors,  and  made  a  stable  of 
it.  The  dragoons,  as  might  be  expected, 
amused  themselves  with  throwing  stones  at 
the  heads,  being  told  they  were  meant  to  re- 
present the  apostles.  The  refectory  was  then 
used  for  some  years  as  a  magazine  of  forage  ; 
and  when  at  length  permission  was  given  to 
wall  up  the  door,  in  order  to  prevent  further 
dilapidations,  so  little  w.as  it  attended  to,  that, 
in  1800,  a  flood  having  covered  the  floor  a  foot 
deep  with  water,  it  was  suffered  to  remain 
until  it  dried  by  evaporation. 

.Such  is  the  history,  and  so  complete  the 
destruction,  of  this  celebrated  picture  :  and 
thus  entirely  from  tradition,  and  through  the 
medium  of  copies  and  engravings,  do  we 
derive  all  the  knowledge  of  its  merit  which 
we  can  now  obtain.  Happily  those  copies  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  by  contemporary 
artists  of  note,  who  studied  the  original  in  the 
days  of  its  greatest  preservation. 


Michael  Angelo. 

This  great  man  showed  from  his  infancy  a 
strong  inclination  for  painting,  and  made  so 
rapid  a  progress  in  it,  that  he  is  said,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  have  been  able  to  correct 
the  drawings  of  his  master,  Dominico  Ghir- 
landais.  When  he  was  an  old  man,  one  of 
these  drawings  being  shown  to  him,  he 
modestly  said,  '  In  my  youth,  I  was  a  better 
artist  than  I  am  now.' 

In  the  j'car  1504,  he  was  called  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  ;  and  being,  like  most  of  the 
Florentine  school,  master  of  the  sister  arts, 
soon  procured  employment  in  the  triple  capa- 
city of  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect.     As  a 
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painter,  it  wa;;  not  at  first  his  intention,  it  is 
iaid,  to  liavc  entered  the  lists  ;  and  he  wished 
to  have  transferred  a  commission  ofTered  him 
in  the  Sistine  Chape!,  to  the  hands  of  Raffael, 
against  whom  he  could  as  yet  have  felt  no 
grounds  of  jealousy.  He  yielded,  however, 
after  a  time,  to  the  solicitations  of  his  patron  ; 
and  after  obtaining  some  instructions  from 
Florence  in  the  art  of  fresco  painting,  set 
himself  to  work,  and  finally  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  miracle  of  art  which  adorns  the 
ceiling  of  that  place. 

During  its  progress,  .'.o  entirely  was  he  en- 
gros.sed  by  his  study,  that  he  refused  to  have 
communication  with  any  person,  even  at  his 
own  house ;  while  the  chapel  was,  by  his 
.special  desire,  closed  from  the  public  eye.  So 
.strict  was  he  in  adhering  to  this  idea,  that  he 
meant,  it  seems,  to  have  e.vcluded  even  the 
Sovereign  Pontift"  himself;  and  when  his 
Holiness  had  one  morning  crept  in  by  stealth, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  iSIichael 
Angelo,  as  if  by  accident,  let  fall  some  of  his 
instruments  from  the  lofty  scaffolding  where 
he  was  employed,  so  near  to  his  Holiness,  that 
he  was  induced  to  make  his  retreat  with  con- 
siderable precipitation. 

Such  conduct  was  not  likely  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence  by  a  character  like  that  of 
Julius  :  he  was  so  greatly  incensed  against 
him,  that,  (according  to  some  historians) 
Michael  Angelo  was  forced  to  break  off  in- 
stantly from  his  >vork,  and  leave  Rome  till  the 
storm  should  be  .appeased.  Such,  however, 
was  his  acknowledged  superiority  to  all  other 
painters  at  this  day,  that  the  Pope  not  only 
recalled  him  a  few  years  afterwards,  but  was 
obliged  to  pay  him  considerable  court,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  resume  it.  The  chapel 
was  opened  to  the  public  when  he  had  com- 
pleted one-half  of  the  work  ;  and  it  was  at 
this  period  that  Raffael  caught  that  sudden 
inspuration,  from  contemplating  the  marvel- 
lous novelty  of  its  style,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  greatness.  The  rest  was 
finished  in  twenty  months,  although  he  was 
so  nice  in  his  modes  of  preparation,  that  all 
the  more  laborious  minutiae,  such  as  making 
his  varnishes  and  grinding  his  colours,  were 
entrusted  to  no  hand  but  his  own.  On  this 
picture  being  finished,  he  occupied  himself 
with  the  works  of  the  chisel,  as  before,  and 
his  ordinary  employment  as  architect  of  St. 
Peter's,  until  called  upon  a  second  time  by 
the  Pope,  to  assist  in  the  works  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 

Angelo  was  requested  by  the  Gonfaloniere 
Soderini  at  Florence  to  undertake  to  form  a 
statue  out  of  a  mis-shapen  block,  on  which 
Simon  da  Fiesole  had  many  years  before  been 
unsuccessfully  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
represent  the  proportions  of  a  giant  in  marble. 
Angelo  fearlessly  accepted  the  commission  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered, .succeeded  in  producing  the  beauti- 
ful figure  known  under  the  name  of  the 
'  David,'  and  which  now  stands  in  front  of  the 
P.alazzo  Vecchio. 

The  statue  being  finished,  the  Gonfaloniere, 
who  professed  himself  a  connoisseur,  came  to 


inspect  his  purchase  :  and  among  other  criti- 
cisms which  he  made,  objected  to  the  nose, 
pronouncing  it  to  be  out  of  all  due  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  figure,  and  added,  that  he 
wished  some  reduction  should  take  place  in 
its  size.  Angelo  knew  well  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal  ;  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  for  the 
figure  is  upwards  of  twelve  feet  high,  and 
giving  a  few  sonorous  but  harmless  blows  with 
his  hammer  on  the  stone,  let  fall  a  handful  of 
marble  dust  which  he  had  scraped  up  from 
the  floor  below  ;  and  then  descending  from 
his  station,  turned  to  the  Gonfaloniere  with  a 
look  e.vpectant  of  his  approbation.  '  Aye," 
exclaimed  the  .sagacious  critic,  '  this  is  excel- 
lent ;  now  you  have  given  it  life  indeed.'  M. 
Angelo  was  content,  and  receiving  his  four 
hundred  scudi  for  his  task,  wisely  said  no 
more  ;  it  would  have  been  no  gratification  to 
a  man  like  him  to  have  shown  the  incapacitj'' 
of  a  critic  like  Soderini. 

Angelo  worked  by  night  at  his  sculpture 
with  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  candle  in  it ; 
and  this  saved  his  eyes,  and  threw  the  light 
properly  upon  the  figure.  He  never  wished 
to  show  any  work  of  his  to  any  one  until  it 
was  finished.  On  V'asari  coming  in  one 
evening  to  him  to  see  an  unfinished  figure, 
Michael  Angelo  put  out  the  candle,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  Vasari  lost  his  errand. 

When  Angelo  asked  Pope  J  ulius  II.  whether 
he  .should  put  a  sword  or  a  book  in  his  hand, 
in  his  farnous  statue  at  Bologna,  '  Put  a 
sword,'  said  the  Pope,  'you  know  I  am  no 
scholar.'  Yet  Julius  thought  the  attitude  of 
this  statue  rather  too  severe,  and  said, 
'  Angelo,  my  statue  rather  appears  to  cur.->e 
than  to  bless  the  good  people  of  Bologna.' 
'Holy  Father,'  replied  the  artist,  "as  they 
have  not  always  been  the  most  obedient  of 
your  subjects,  it  will  teach  them  to  be  afraid 
of  you,  and  to  behave  better  in  future.' 

By  those  who  arc  curious  in  tracing  the 
remote  cau.ses  of  great  events,  Michael 
Angelo  may  perhaps  be  found,  though  unex- 
pectedly, to  have  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
Reformation.  His  monument  to  Julius  II. 
demanded  a  building  of  corresponding  magni- 
ficence, and  the  church  of  St.  Peter  was 
erected.  To  prosecute  the  undertaking, 
money  was  wanted  ;  and  indulgences  were 
-sold  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  treasury. 
A  Monk  of  Saxony  opposed  the  authority  of 
the  church  :  and  it  is  singular  that  the  means 
which  were  employed  to  raise  the  most 
splendid  edifice  to  the  Catholic  faith  which 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  should  at  the  same 
time  have  shaken  that  religion  to  its  founda- 
tion. 


The  Cartoons. 

The  Cartoons,  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
Raffael's  compositions,  were  designed  to  .serve 
as  patterns  for  tapestry,  to  decorate  the  Papal 
chapel,  by  order  of  Pope  Leo.  X.,  and  re- 
present subjects  judiciously  .selected  from  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apo.sties. 
They  were  painted  about  the  year  1520.  The 
tapestry  was  executed  at  the  famous  manu- 
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factory  at  Arras,  in  Flanders ;  but  the  death 
of  their  illustrious  author,  the  assassination 
of  the  Pope,  his  munificent  patron,  and  the 
subsequent  troubles  that  agitated  Rome,  pre- 
vented their  being  placed  in  the  chapel  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Indeed,  the 
tapestry  was  never  paid  for,  and  the  Cartoons 
were  retained  as  security  until  they  were 
purchased  by  the  King  of  England. 

It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion 
that  these  works  were  purchased  by  King 
Charles  I.  at  the  recommendation  of  Rubens  ; 
but  there  is  rea.son  for  believing  that  they 
were  brought  to  England  in  the  reign  of  his 
father,  who  had  already  promoted  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
tapestry  at  Mortlake,  and  munificently  gave 
Sir  Francis  Crane,  its  ingenious  projector,  the 
sum  of  ^2000  towards  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Cartoons  were  purchased  soon  after  the  erec- 
tion of  this  manufactory,  with  the  intention 
of  having  them  copied  by  the  skilful  artisans 
who  were  there  employed,  and  who  were  not 
long  before  they  not  only  rivalled  the  tapestry 
at  Arras,  but  produced  copies  from  the  finest 
pictures  with  such  effect  and  splendour  that 
at  a  short  distance  they  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  painting.  Artists  of  distinguished 
merit  were  invited  from  abroad  to  superintend 
the  workmen  ;  and  Francis  Cleyn,  of  singular 
eminence  in  his  department,  was  retained  by 
King  James  to  design  grotesques  for  the 
looms.  In  the  sub.sequent  reign,  five  of  the 
Cartoons  were  sent  to  Mortlake,  to  be  copied 
under  the  direction  of  this  artist. 

Soon  after  King  William  was  invited  to  the 
English  throne,  the  cartoons,  with  other  valu- 
able property,  then  considered,  perhaps,  as 
'  parcel  of  royal  lumber,'  were  discovered  in 
one  of  the  apartments  of  the  old  palace  of 
"Whitehall.  It  is  supposed  they  had  remained 
there  from  the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
collection  of  paintings  and  other  noble  pro- 
ductions of  art,  the  property  of  King  Charles  I.; 
for  this  palace  was  occupied  by  the  Protector 
Cromwell,  and  it  is  known  that  they  were 
purchased  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  parliament  to  sell  the  king's  effects,  by 
order  of  the  usurper,  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  They  were  found  packed, 
some  in  four,  some  in  five  pieces,  in  cases  of 
slit  deal. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
cartoons  were  discovered  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  as  it  belonged  to  his  office,  as  surveyor 
of  the  works,  to  explore  the  abdicated  apart- 
ments in  all  the  royal  palaces  which  h^id  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  wanton  dilapidations 
of  civil  war;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  careful 
researches  that  many  valuable  remains  which 
escaped  the  destructive  hands  of  the  fanatics 
were  brought  to  light  and  replaced  in  the 
royal  collection. 

The  cartoons  were  several  years  in  the  col- 
lection at  Windsor,  when  they  were  returned 
t(i  their  old  destination  at  Hampton  Court  by 
his  late  Majesty  (jeorge  III.,  who  was  so 
careful  that  they  should  sustain  no  injury  in 
taking  them  from  their  frames,  or  in  their  re- 


moval, that  he  superintended  the  workmen 
employed  on  that  service  for  several  morn- 
ings, and  assisted  himself  in  placing  them  in 
their  cases.  The  frames  in  which  they  now 
hang  were  made  at  his  majesty's  urivate  ex- 
pense, and  cost  five  hundred  pounds.  They 
arc  carved,  and  of  the  pattern  kno..n  to  con- 
noisseurs as  the  Carlo  Maratti  frani :. 

Raffael. 

Francis  I.  having  received  a  pic;.'.i;o  of  St. 
Michael  from  the  hand  of  Raffael  -d'ijrbino, 
which  he  much  coveted,  he  re-;:-:ierated 
Raffael  far  beyond  what  his  mo.-i^r-ty  con- 
ceived he  ought  to  receive  :  the  generous 
artist,  however,  made  him  a  present  of  a 
'  Holy  Family,'  painted  by  himself,  .vhich  the 
courteous  monarch  received,  say^-g,  'That 
persons  famous  in  the  arts  partake  of  the  im- 
mortality of  princes,  and  are  upon  a  footing 
with  them.'  

Titian. 

During  the  residence  of  Titian  in  Spain,  he 
composed  many  admirable  works,  and  received 
many  princely  rewards  from  the  Emperor 
Charles  N .,  who  gave  him  the  Key,  the  order 
of  Santiago  at  Brussels,  and  constituted  hint 
a  Count  Palatine  of  the  Empire  at  Barcelona, 

in  1553- 

These  favours  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobles  both  of  Germany  and  Spain  ;  but  their 
envy  drew  no  other  answer  from  Charles  than 
that  he  had  many  nobles,  but  only  one  Titian. 
The  artist,  who  was  at  some  distance,  over- 
heard the  retort  with  conscious  satisfaction  ; 
and  as  he  made  his  obeisance  to  the  emperor, 
he  dropped  a  pencil  on  the  floor.  The  cour- 
teous monarch  took  it  up,  and  delivering  it  to 
hlra,  said,  that  to  wait  on  Titian  was  a  service 
for  an  emperor. 

The  figure  of  the  '  Sleeping  "Venus'  is  a 
miracle  of  art,  and  was  so  decidedly  the  chej 
d'ceuvrc  of  Titian,  that  after  several  efforts  to 
rival  his  own  matchless  work,  he  quitted  this 
self-emulation  in  despair.  So  delighted  was 
Philip  IV.  with  this  picture,  that  when  the 
Prado  was  on  fire,  on  the  fatal  accident  being 
reported  to  him  while  on  the  throne,  he  in- 
stantly demanded  if  the  Titian  Venus  had 
escaped  the  conflagration?  The  messenger 
assured  him  that  it  was  saved.  'Then,'  re- 
plied the  king,  'all  other  losses  may  be  .sup- 
ported.'   

El  Uivino  Morales 

iNloralcs,  a  disciple  of  Raffael,  from  hiscon- 
.■•ant  choice  of  divine  subjects,  and  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  his  pencil,  acquired  the 
appellation  of  El  Divino,  and  is  known  to  the 
present  age  oy  no  other  name  than  El  Divino 
Morales.  All  his  paintings  are  upon  wood  or 
copper,  and  almost  generally  heads  of  the ' 
crucified  Saviour  ;  no  instance  occurring  of 
liis  having  e.xocuted  any  composition  or  figure 
at  full  length. 

When  Morales  was  summoned  to  the  Escu- 
rial  by  Pliilip  II.  of  Spain,  he  left  Badajosat 
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fce  king's  command,  and  putting  himself  in 
the  best  array  that  his  whole  substance  could 
procure,  presented  himself  to  the  sovereign. 
more  like  an  ambassador  upon  the  deliverj'  of 
his  credentials  than  a  rural  artist  called  to 
labour  at  his  profession  for  hire.  Upon  the 
king's  remarking  on  the  une.\pected  splendour 
of  his  appearance,  he  answered  with  an  air  of 
national  gallantry  that  being  resolved  to  dedi- 
cate everj'thing  he  possessed  by  nature  or  by 
fortune  to  the  service  of  his  sovereign,  he  had 
presented  himself  in  the  best  condition  and 
attire  that  his  means  admitted,  in  obedience 
to  his  summons. 

Morales  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  king 
for  his  performances ;  but  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  works  he  returned  to  Badajoz  with 
the  same  spirit  of  e.vtravagance  ;  for  when 
Philip  passed  through  that  place  in  1581,  on 
his  way  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  Morales  presented  himself  in  a  far 
different  condition,  reduced  by  poverty  and 
age,  for  he  was  then  seventy-two  years  old. 
'Morales,' said  the  king,  '  methinks  you  are 
grown  very  old  since  I  last  saw  you.'  '  True, 
sire,' replied  he,  'and also  very  poor.'  Philip, 
turning  to  the  city  treasurer,  ordered  Morales 
two  hundred  ducats,  telling  him  it  was  to  pur- 
chase a  dinner.  'And  a  supper  too,'  said 
Morales.  '  No,'  answered  the  king,  '  give 
him  a  hundred  ducats  more.' 


Correggio. 

It  is  related  of  this  artist,  justly  styled  the 
Apelles  of  Europe,  that,  instigated  by  the  de- 
sire of  beholding  the  frescoes  of  Raffael  in  the 
Vatican,  he  visited  Rome  ;  and  after  having 
long  gazed  on  these  celebrated  works,  con- 
scious of  his  own  transcendent  but  less  re- 
garded talents,  he  broke  forth  with  the  me- 
morable words,  ^ ancIC  io  sonpitiorc  '.'  I  also 
am  a  painter. 

Vasari  commiserates  the  fate  of  Correggio, 
whom  he  represents  as  of  a  melancholy  turn 
of  mind  ,  timid  and  diffident  of  his  own 
powers  ;  burthened  with  a  numerous  family, 
which  with  all  his  prodigious  talents  he  could 
scarcely  support  ;  ill  recompensed  for  his 
works  ;  and  to  crown  the  sad  storj',  we  are 
told,  that  having  received  at  Parma  a  pay- 
ment of  si.xty  crowns  in  copper  money,  he 
caught  a  fever  in  the  exertion  of  carrying  it 
home  on  his  shoulders,  which  occasioned  his 
death. 

This  picture,  however,  is  exaggerated  ;  for 
although  the  situation  of  Correggio  was  far 
beneath  his  merits,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
deplorable.  His  family  was  highly  respect- 
able, and  possessed  considerable  landed  pro- 
perty, which  is  .said  to  have  been  augmented 
by  his  own  earnings  ;  and  so  far  from  his  hav- 
ing died  of  the  fatigue  of  carry'ing  home  copper 
monej',  he  was  usually  paid  in  gold.  For  the 
Cupola  and  Tribuna  of  the  church  of  St.  Gio- 
vanni, he  received  472  sequins  ;  for  that  of  the 
Duomo  350  ;  payments  by  no  means  inconsi- 
derable in  those  times.  For  his  celebrated 
'  Notte'  he  had  forty  sequins  ;   for  the   '  St. 


Gerome,'  which  cost  him  si.'v  months'  labour, 
forty-seven.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that 
he  acquired  great  riches  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  equally  screened  from  the 
evils  attendant  on  penury  and  affluence. 


Annibal  Caracci. 

Among  the  beautiful  paintings  at  Rome, 
none  are  more  deservedly  admired  than  those 
in  the  Farnesian  Gallery,  They  were  e.\e- 
cuted  in  fresco  by  Annibal  Caracci,  and  re- 
present the  amours  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
with  the  historj'  of  Andromeda. 

All  the  paintings  are  so  surprisingly  beau- 
tiful, that  the  best  j  adges  are  of  opinion  that 
no.  gallery  in  the  universe  can  be  compared  to 
this.  But  merit  is  not  alway.s  properly  re- 
warded. Caracci  experienced  this  ;  for  when 
the  gallery,  which  cost  the  labour  of  eight 
years,  was  finished,  Pope  Paul  III.  asked  his 
favourite  Gio.seppino,  otherwise  Joseph  d'Ar- 
pino,  what  it  was  worth.  D'Arpino,  who  was 
himself  a  painter,  and  extremely  jealous  of 
Caracci's  high  reputation,  told  the  Pope  that 
two  thousand  crowns  would  do  very  well  ; 
though  he  knew  in  conscience  that  a  hundred 
thousand  would  hardly  be  a  sufficient  equiva- 
lent. The  silly  pontift' listened  to  his  adviser, 
and  Caracci  hearing  of  this  unjust  transaction 
was  so  enraged  that  he  vowed  he  would  be  re- 
venged both  of  the  Pope  and  his  adviser.  He 
set  out  immediately  for  Naples,  and  having  no 
money,  was  obliged  to  travel  on  foot. 

The  first  stage  he  stopped  at  was  a  wretched 
village,  called  Pipemo,  where  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  and  the  vexations  of  his  mind, 
threw  him  into  a  long  and  dangerous  fit  of 
sickness.  To  complete  the  poor  artist's  mis- 
fortunes, his  landlord  grew  very  insolent, 
taking  every  opportunity  of  teasing  him  for 
money.  Caracci  was  long  at  a  loss  how  to 
pacify  his  rude  host  ;  but  at  last  thought  of 
the  following  expedient,  which,  he  appre- 
hended, would  at  once  .satisfy  the  innkeeper, 
and  his  own  resentment  against  the  pope.  He 
had  recourse  to  his  pencil  and  colours,  drew 
on  a  piece  of  a  broken  chest  an  ass  of  a  mon- 
strous size,  magnificently  accoutred,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  ignorant  Pontiffs  arms.  The 
driver  of  this  beast  was  proportionally  large 
and  tall,  representing  to  the  life  the  envious 
Gioseppino. 

This  picture  being  finished,  Caracci  advised 
his  landlord  to  set  it  up  instead  of  the  old  sign 
of  his  inn.  This  being  done,  the  novelty  of 
the  painting  drew  the  eyes  of  travellers,  and 
occasioned  a  very  considerable  quantity  of 
money  to  be  spent  in  the  house.  Many  of 
them  being  well  acquainted  with  Gio.seppino, 
soon  guessed  the  true  reason  of  his  portrait 
being  placed  there,  and  unravelled  the  whole 
design  of  the  emblem.  This  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  mirth  and  laughter  at  Rome,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Pope  and  his  worthless 
favourite. 

It  is  said  of  Annibal  Caracci,  that  when  the 
conversation  in  which  he  was  engaged  referred 
to  anything  that  could  be  made  an  object  of 
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the  pencil,  lie  used  to  take  his  pencil  and 
draw  It,  baying,  that  as  poets  paint  by  words, 
so  painters  should  speak  by  their  pencils. 


Monopoly  of  Patronage. 

Three  painters  at  Naples,  Corenzib,  Carac- 
ciolo,  and  Spagnuoletlo,  sought  to  establish  a 
monopoly  of  patronage,   to   the  exclusion   of 
every  other  person,  whatever  talents  he  might 
possess.     The  Cavalier  d'Arpino  was  engaged 
to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Geu- 
iiaro  :  but  as  this  gave  great  displeasiir;  to  the 
triumvirate,  they  united  with  one  Belisario,  a 
man  of  equally  audacious  spirit  with  thcm- 
-selves,  and  forced   the   knight,    by  their  ill 
treatment,  to  quit  the  city  before  he  had  well 
entered  upon  his  employment. — Upon  his  de- 
parture, Guido  was  appointed  to  the  charge  ; 
but  he  also  was  soon  driven  away  ;  the  mode 
ihey   adopted   was,   to   lay  hands    upon   hi.-, 
.servant,   and  after  beating  him  violently,   to 
bid  him  go  and  relate  to  his  master  what  had 
happened,  adding,  that  he  should  say  it  was 
done  by  two  men  in  disguise,  who  intended 
his  death,  unless  he  took  warning  by  what  had 
happened  to  his  servant,     (niido  lost  no  time 
in  availing  himself  of  the  hint,  and  instantly 
fled.     His  scholar,  Gessi,  .succeeded  him,  and 
by  way  of  strengtheninghimself  against  attack, 
took  care  to  be  accompanied  in  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  work  by  two  able-bodied  assist- 
ants.    The  adverse  party  still  pursued  their 
plan,  and  finding  means  to  decoy  the.se  men 
on   board   a   vessel  lying  in  the  roads,  gave 
orders  to  set  sail  and  carry  them  out  to  sea. 
Their  sudden  disappearance  was  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  Gessi,  and  he  consulted 
his  .safety  by  retiring;  as  speedily  as  possible 
from  the  place.     This  time  they  succeeded  to 
the  utmost  of  their  wishes,  and  the  decoration 
of  the   chapel   was  entrusted    to   their    own 
hands ;    scarcely,   however,    had   they    com- 
menced, when  the  deputies  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  concern,  changed  their  mind, 
and  punished  their  treachery  with  the  disap- 
pointment   it    deserved.       Their    work    was 
effaced,  and  Dominichino  solicited  to  perform 
the  task  ;  and  by  his  vigorous  pencil  it  was  at 
length  executed.     The  remuneration  made  for 
this  splendid  work,  which  is  still  one  of  the 
chief  boasts  of  Naples,  was  extremely  large  ; 
and  this  circumstance   may  in   some   degree 
account  for  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  to 
obtain  the  commission.     He  received  a  hun- 
dred ducats  for  every  whole  fi.gure,  fifty  for 
every  half  length,  and  twenty-five  for  every 
head    introduced   into    the   painting.      Even 
Dominichino,  however,  was  not  permitted  by 
these    restless   men    to   continue  his  labours 
without  great  interruption  ;    and   his  death, 
which    took    place    before    it    was    entirely 
finished,  has  been  by  some  ascribed  to  poison. 

The  Slave  of  Velasquez. 

A  slave  of  the  name  of  Jnan  de  Paresa,  a 
Mulatto,  was  employed  by  the  Spanish 
painter  Velasquez   de   Sylva,   in   mixing   his 


colours  and  feeding  his  pallet ;  from  pointing 
the  arrows  of  Apollo,  he  became  ambitious 
of  trying   his   strength   at    the    bow.      The 
disqualification  of  his  condition  nevertheless 
was   such,    that   to    touch    the    most    liber.aV 
arts  with  the  hand  of  a  slave,  was  dangerous 
in  the  extreme.     The  castes  in  India  do  not 
stand  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other, 
than  degrees  of  men  did  in  .Spain  ;  and  Velas- 
([ucz  was  of  all  masters  the   least   likely  to 
brook   a  violation   so  presumptuous  as    that 
which  Paresa  meditated.     Hung  round  with 
chains  of  gold  and  courtly  orders,  of  haughty 
pretensions  in  point   of  family,  and  high  in 
favour  and    familiarity    with    his   sovereign, 
Velasquez  would  have  treated  the  insolence  of 
the  slave,  as  Jupiter  did  that  of  Salmoneus, 
by   extinguishing    his    existence.      Notwith- 
standing this,    the   temptation   was  for  ever 
present,  and  the  impulses  of  genius  in  the  end 
became  irresistible.     In  the  stolen  moments  of 
his  master's  siesta,  or  when  court  avocations 
called  him  from  home,  Paresa  seized  the  clan- 
destine opportunities,   and   by   the   force    of 
talents,  became  in  time  an  accomplished  artist. 
Ambition  now  inspired  him  with  higher  pro- 
jects ;  and  as  the  liberality  of  Philip  held  out 
a  general   asylum    to    merit,    he    determined 
upon  a  method  of  introducing  his  performances 
to  the  eye  of  the  king.     He  observed  it  was 
his  majesty's  practice  in  Velasquez's  chamber, 
to   order  the   pictures  that  stood  with  their 
faces  to  the  wall,  to  be  turned,  that  he  might 
see  them ;  this  suggested  to  him  the  thought 
of  substituting  one  of  his  own  productions,  and 
taking  hi..^  chance  for  what  should  follow.   The 
expedient     happily    .succeeded.      The    king 
coming  into  the  academy,  ordered  the  canvas 
to   be  turned.     Paresa  eagerly  obeyed,   and 
presented  to  the  royal  view,  a  piece  composed 
by   the   audacious   pencil   of  a  slave   and  a 
JNIulatto,  but  such  a  one,  in  point  of  excellence, 
as  would  have  done  honour  to  a  freer  and  a 
fairer   artist.     It  was  not  easy  to  appeal  to 
better  judgment  than  that  of  the  king,  or  to 
enter  upon  his  trial  at  a  more  merciful  tribunal. 
Paresa  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  avowing  the 
guilt  of  the  performance,  implored  protection 
against  the  resentment  of  his  master,  for  hav- 
ing secretly  purloined  his  art.     '  Velasquez,' 
said  the  king,  '  you  must  not  only  overlook 
this  tr.ansgression  in  Paresa,  but  observe  that 
such  talents  .should  emancipate  the  pos.sessor.' 
The  generous  decree  w.is  obeyed  by  Velasquez, 
and   Paresa  had  his  freedom.     The  grateful 
freedman   continued    his    voluntary    services 
during  the  life  of  Vela.squez  ;   and  after  his 
death,  extended  them  to   his  daughter,  who 
married   Don  Juan  liaptista  del  .Mazo,  until 
his  own  death,  which  was  in  1670,  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years. 


The  Unfortunate  Torrigiano. 

Torrlgiano,  the  Florentine,  after  enriching 
the  cities  of  Andalusia  with  .sevenil  pieces  of 
sculpture  not  unworthy  the  disciple  and  rival 
of  .Mich.iel  Angelo,  was  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Inquisition,  and  expired  in  the  prison 
of  Seville,  under  the  horrors  of  an  approach- 
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ing  execution,  in  the  year  15J2.  This  emi- 
nent sculptor  had  undertaken  to  carve  a 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  natural  size,  for  a 
Spanish  grandee  ;  it  was  to  be  made  after  the 
model  of  one  which  he  had  already  executed  : 
and  promise  was  given  him  of  a  reward  pro- 
portioned to  the  merit  of  his  work.  His  em- 
ployer was  one  of  the  iirst  grandees  in  Spain, 
and  Torrigiano,  who  conceived  highly  of  his 
generosity,  and  well  knew  what  hJs  own 
talents  could  perform,  was  determined  to  out- 
do his  former  production.  The  ingenious 
artist  with  much  pains  and  application  com- 
pleted it,  and  presented  to  his  employer  a 
matchless  piece  of  sculpture ;  the  utmost 
effort  of  his  art.  The  grandee  sur\'eyed 
the  striking  performance  with  great  delight 
and  reverence  ;  he  applauded  Torrigiano 
to  the  skies ;  and  impatient  to  possess 
himself  of  the  enchanting  idol,  forthwith 
sent  to  demand  the  delivery  of  it.  At 
the  same  lime  to  display  his  generosity,  he 
loaded  two  lacqueys  with  the  money  ;  the 
bulk  at  least  was  promising,  but  when  Torri- 
giano examined  the  bags,  and  found  the 
specie  nothing  better  than  a  parcel  of  brass 
maravedi,  amounting  only  to  the  paltr>-  sum 
of  thirty  ducats,  vexation  at  this  sudden  dis- 
appointment of  his  hopes,  and  just  resentment 
for  what  he  considered  as  an  insult  to  his 
merit,  so  fired  him,  that  snatching  up  his 
mallet  in  a  rage,  and  not  regarding  the  per- 
fection, or  >vhat  to  him  was  of  more  fatal 
consequence  the  sacred  character  of  the 
image  he  had  made,  he  broke  it  suddenly  in 
pieces,  and  dismissed  the  lacquej's  with  their 
load  of  farthings  to  tell  the  tale.  They  exe- 
cuted their  errand  too  well.  The  grandee, 
filled  with  shame,  vexation,  and  revenge,  and 
assuming  horror  for  the  sacrilegious  nature  of 
the  act,  presented  himself  before  the  Court  of 
Inquisition,  and  impeached  the  unhappy  artist 
at  that  terrible  tribunal.  It  was  in  vain  that 
poor  Torrigiano  urged  the  right  of  an  author 
over  works  of  his  own  creation.  Reason 
pleaded  on  his  side,  but  superstition  sat  in 
judgment  ;  the  decree  was  death,  v.ith  tor- 
ture ;  but  the  holy  office  lost  its  victim.  Torri- 
giano expired  under  the  horrors,  not  under 
the  hands,  of  the  executioner. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Painter. 

Juan  Fernandez  Ximenes,  commonly  called 
El  Mudo,  or  the  Dumb,  was  from  his  infancy 
both  deaf  and  dumb:  but  affording  sufficient 
tokens  of  an  earnest  desire  to  learn  the  art  of 
painting,  he  was  placed  under  good  masters  ; 
and  from  the  excellence  which  he  attained, 
he  was  called  the  Spanish  Titian.  He  was 
one  of  the  painters  of  the  Escurial,  and  his 
principal  work  is  the  representation  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  which  he  painted  in  Fresco. 

One  of  the  paintings  which  he  made  for  a 
chapel  that  King  Philip  erected  La  the  wood 
of  Segovia,  represents  the  beheading  of  San- 
tiago :  and  El  Mudo  inserted  the  ponrait  of 
Santoyo  as  the  executioner,  in  revenge  for 
some  ill  offices  which  that  minister  had  done 
him.     Sar.toyo  complained  to  the  king,  beg- 
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ging  that  the  figure  might  be  expunged,  and 
his  person  not  delivered  to  posterity  in  the 
disgraceful  occupation  of  a  hangman.  The 
king,  who  probably  knew  the  cause  of  the 
offence,  did  not  disapprove  of  the  nature  of 
the  revenge,  and  excusing  himself  to  Santoyo 
on  account  of  the  e.xcellence  of  the  perform- 
ance, would  not  allow  the  picture  to  be  de- 
faced. 

When  Titian's  famous  painting  of  the  '  Last 
Supper'  arrived  at  the  Escurial,  the  king, 
Philip  II.,  proposed  to  cut  the  canvas  to  the 
size  of  the  panel  in  the  refectory,  where  it 
was  designed  to  hang.  El  Mudo,  who  was 
present,  to  prevent  the  mutilation  of  so  capi- 
tal a  work,  made  earnest  signs  of  intercession 
with  the  king,  to  be  permitted  to  copy  it,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  si^e  of  the  place  assigned  for 
it,  offering  to  do  it  in  the  space  of  si.x  months. 
The  king  expressed  some  hesitation  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
work,  and  was  proceeding  to  put  his  design 
in  execution,  when  El  Mudo  repeated  his 
supplications  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  master 
with  more  fervency  than  ever,  offering  to 
complete  the  copy  in  less  time  than  he  at  first 
demanded,  tendering  at  the  same  time  his 
head  as  the  punishment  if  he  failed.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted,  and  execution  was 
performed  upon  Titian,  accompanied  with  the 
most  distressing  attitudes  and  distortions  of 
El  Mudo. 


Painting  on  Glass. 

The  art  of  painting  on  glass  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  who  had  no  glass  win- 
dows. Even  in  Europe,  glass  windows  are  of 
recent  times  ;  and  houses  so  seldom  possessed 
them,  that  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  customary,  when  people 
wished  to  give  an  idea  of  a  magnificent  house, 
to  describe  it  as  a  house  fit  for  a  prince — a 
house  which  had  windows  in  it. 

\Vhen  glass  of  various  colours  came  to  be 
manufactured  in  Europe,  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  adorning  windows  in  the  manner  of 
Mosaic.  Such  was  the  origin  of  glass  paint- 
ing, an  art  so  much  admired  by  all  nations ; 
and  such  also  was  the  origin  of  that  conjunc- 
tion, still  so  common,  the  trades  of  painter 
and  glazier. 


Years  of  Study. 


Titian,  whom  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  \-alued 
so  highly  that  he  used  to  say,  he  would  be 
content  to  ruin  himself  to  possess  one  genuine 
production  of  his  pencil,  devoted  no  less  than 
eighty  years  of  his  patriarchal  term  of  life,  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  art.  He  was  but  ten 
years  of  age,  when  he  became  a  scholar  of 
Bellini,  of  whose  style  he  was  soon  able  to 
present  imitations,  which  excited  universal 
astonishment.  —  Happening  afterwards  to  see 
the  works  of  Bellini's  pupil,  Giorgione,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  excelling  in  the  imita- 
tion of  a  very  inferior  model  :  and  for  some 
time  made  it  a  rule,  to  copy  after  the  elegant. 
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but  gaudy  style  of  Giorgione.  At  length  aban- 
doning the  trammels  of  example  altogether, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  nature 
alone,  and  thus  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  per- 
fection, which  has  procured  him  so  enviable 
an  immortality. 

Chinese  Portrait  Painter. 

A  Chinese  will  copy  European  drawings 
with  the  nicest  exactness,  though  in  all_  his 
own  he  sets  perspective  at  dehance.  They 
are  excellent  at  taxing  likenesses,  which  in- 
deed they  preserve  with  unlucky  accuracy. 
When  a  person,  who  wished  to  look  better  on 
canvas  man  he  did  in  the  looking-glass, 
found  fault  with  a  Chinese  painter,  that  bis 
portrait  w.is  not  hanflsome,  he  replied,  '  No 
hab  got  handsome  face,  how  can  hab  hand- 
some picture  :'  They  order  these  things  better 
in  England.  

X.ost  Art. 

If  we  may  credit  a  very  singular  story  told 
in  the  'Jesuit's  Letters,"  the  CUinese  have  now 
lost  a  very  curious  secret.  They  knew  for- 
merly how  to  paint  their  porcelain  with  flahes 
and  oilier  animals  in  such  a  manner,  that 
these  figures  never  appeared  to  the  eye,  till 
the  porcelain  vases  were  filled  with  liquor. 

Perseverance. 

Becerra,  the  Spanish  sculptor,  was  com- 
missioned by  Isabella  of  Valois  to  carve  a 
wooden  image  of  our  Lady  of  the  Solidad,  for 
the  convent  of  San  Francisco  de  Paulo.  He 
applied  himself  with  diligence  to  the  work;  and 
after  the  labour  of  a  year,  completed  an  image 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  He  presented  it  to  the 
queen,  with  an  assurance  of  success  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately his  image  did  not  reach  the  ideas  of 
the  queen  ;  the  expression  did  not  please  her, 
and  she  commanded  him  not  only  to  make  a 
better,  but  to  do  it  in  less  time.  Becerra 
executed  his  order  a  second  time,  and  produced 
an  image  which  gained  universal  admiration  ; 
even  the  fathers  of  the  convent  acknowledged 
it  to  be  an  exact  representation  of  nature.  It 
was  submitted  to  the  queen,  who  condemned 
it  as  falling  short  of  her  conceptions  of  our 
Lady  of  the  Solidad.  The  unhappy  artist  was 
threatened  to  be  superseded  in  the  commission 
by  some  abler  master ;  but  anxious  to  main- 
tain his  pre-eminence,  and  fulfil  her  majesty's 
wishes,  he  again  applied  with  ardour  to  the 
task.  He  racked  his  imagination  without 
ceasing,  to  form  some  visage,  and  to  devise 
some  form,  which  Isabella  might  confess  bore 
a  resemblance  to  the  image  in  her  mind. 
Wearied  with  the  tormenting  investigation, 
the  exhausted  artist  one  day  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  a 
female  figure  pre.'^ent  herself  at  the  foot  of  his 
bed.  He  looked,  in  hopes  perhaps  to  have 
obtained  a  model  for  his  image  ;  but  the  lady, 
unluckily,  concealed  her  face  :  at  length,  .id- 
dressing  him  in  the  most  courteous  style,  she 
desired  him  to  oncn  his  eyes,  get  out  of  bed. 


and  take  the  log  which  he  would  find  burning 
on  his  hearth,  and  set  to  work  upon  it,  and  he 
would  find  an  image  to  his  mind.  Becerra 
awoke  overjoyed,  and  lost  no  time  in  following 
the  advice  which  had  been  given  him.  He 
found  the  log,  and  quenched  it  :  it  was  a  con- 
venient piece  of  timber,  and  from  it  he  com- 
pleted a  figure  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
Isabella.  The  monks  received  the  miraculous 
image  with  joy  ;  it  was  erected  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  convent  in  Valladolid,  with  all 
proper  ceremonials  fitting  the  solemnity  :  it 
uas  habited  in  the  weeds  of  Queen  Joanna, 
widow  of  Philip  the  Handsome,  and  remains, 
not  indeed  a  monument  of  Becerra's  art,  for 
119  part  of  that  is  to  be  seen,  but  of  his  patience ; 
and  proves  that,  however  eminent  might  be 
his  talent  for  .sculpture,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  faculty  of  dreaming,  he  would  have  made 
a  shameful  shipwreck  of  his  fame. 


The  Portland  Vase. 

That  splendid  mor.ument  of  the  Fine  -Arts 
at  a  very  remote  period,  the  celebrated  Bar- 
berini,  or  Portland  Vase,  was  for  more  than 
two  centuries  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
Barberini  palace.  It  was  purchased  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  about  thirty  years  ago,  by 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  for  a  thousand 
guineas ;  since  w  hich  period,  it  has  been 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Portland 
Vase,  it  was  found  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centurj',  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Rome,  in  the  road  leading  to  Frescati.  At 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  it  was  enclosed  in  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  within  a  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, under  the  mount  called  JMonte  del  Grano. 
This  superb  specimen  of  Greek  art  was  patri- 
otically deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
iSio,  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
upon  condition  that  it  should  always  be  open 
to  the  inspection  of  artists,  and  of  the  public 
in  general. 

The  material  of  which  the  Vase  is  formed, 
is  glass ;  the  figures,  which  are  executed  in 
relief,  are  of  a  beautiful  opaque  white :  and 
the  ground,  which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  figures,  is  of  a  dark  transparent  blue. 
The  height  of  the  Vase  is  ten  inches,  and  the 
diameter  six.  In  its  make  it  is  not  quite  per- 
pendicular :  a  misfortune  which  doubtless 
befell  it  in  cooling  from  the  hands  of  the  glass- 
blower.  The  materials  were  too  precious  to 
allow  of  its  being  laid  aside  for  th.at  reason  ; 
or  perhaps  the  art  had  not  arrived  at  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  as  to  allow  of  extreme 
nicety.  The  figures  are  of  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  in  bas-relief  Mr.  Wedgwood 
was  of  opinion,  from  many  circumstances, 
that  the  figures  had  been  made  by  cutting 
away  the  external  crust  of  white  opaque  gla.ss, 
in  the  manner  the  finest  cameos  have  been 
produced,  and  that  it  must  have  been  the 
labour  of  a  great  many  years. 

There  havo  been  many  opinions  and  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  figures  on  this  celebrated 
Vase,  as  well  as  to  the  period  when  it  was 
made.  Some  antiquaries  have  placed  its  pro- 
duction many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
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era,  as  sculpture  was  said  to  be  on  the  decline 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  made  se\-eral  beauti- 
ful copies  of  this  wonderful  production  of  art, 
has  well  observed,  that  it  does  not  seem  pro- 
bable that  the  Portland  Vase  was  purposely 
made  for  the  ashes  of  any  particular  deceased  ; 
because  many  years  must  have  been  necessary 
to  execute  it.  '  Hence,'  says  Dr.  Darwin,  'it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  subject  of  its  em- 
belfishmenLs  is  not  private  history,  but  of  a 
general  nature.  The  subject  (contmues  the 
learned  doctor)  appears  to  me  to  be  well 
chosen,  and  the  story  to  be  finely  told  :  and 
that  it  represents  what,  in  ancient  times,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  philosophers,  poets,  and 
heroes ;  I  mean,  a  part  of  the  Eleusmian 
mysteries. 

'  These  mysteries  were  invented  in  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  Greece,  and 
flourished  more  particularly  at  Athens,  which 
was  at  the  .same  time  the  seat  of  the  Fine  Art>. 
They  consisted  of  .scenical  exhibitions,  repre- 
senting and  inculcating  the  expectation  of  a 
future  life  after  death  .  and  on  this  account, 
were  encouraged  by  the  government,  inso- 
much that  the  Athenian  laws  punished  a  dis- 
covery of  their  secrets  with  death.  Now,  as 
these  were  emblematic  exhibitions,  they  must 
have  been  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
sculpture  as  of  poetry  ;  and  what  subject 
could  have  been  imagined  so  siibhme  for  the 
ornaments  of  a  funeral  urn,  as  the  mortality 
of  all  things,  and  their  resuscitation?  Where 
could  the  designer  be  supplied  with  emblems 
for  this  purpose,  before  the  Christian  era,  but 
from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries?' 

The  use  of  the  Vase  was  certainly  sepul- 
chral, and  the  sculptures  may  be  believed  to 
be  symbolical  of  Death  on  one  side  of  the 
Vase,  and  Immortality  on  the  other.  The 
sculpture  on  the  bottom  of  the  Vase  is  emble- 
matic of  Silence  ;  and  is  thus  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  '  Economy  of  Vegetation.' 

'  Bei-zatli,   in    sacred    robes  the    Priestess 
dress'd. 
The  coif  close  hooded,  and  the  flutt'ringvest, 
tVith  pointed  finger  guides  the  initiate  youth, 
Unweaves  the  many-coloured  veil  of  Truth, 
Drives   the    profane   from   jMystery's   bolted 

door, 
And  .Silence  guards  the  Eleusinian  lore.' 


Swarts. 

J.  Swarts,  a  famousGerman  painter,  having 
engaged  to  execute  a  roof-piece  in  a  public 
Town  Hall,  and  to  paint  by  the  day,  gi-ew  ex- 
ceedingly negligent,  so  that  the  magistrates 
and  overseers  of  the  work  were  frequently 
obliged  to  hunt  him  out  of  the  tavern.  Seeing 
he  could  not  drink  in  quiet,  he,  the  next 
morning,  stuffed  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes 
corresponding  with  those  that  he  wore,  hung 
them  down  over  the  stage  where  he  sat  to 
work,  removed  them  a  little,  once  or  twice  a 
day,  and  took  them  down  at  noon  and  night ; 
and  by  means  of  this  deception,  drank  without 
the  least  disturbance  a  whole  fortnight  toge- 


ther, the  inkeeper  being  privy  to  the  plot. 
The  officers  came  in  twice  a  day  to  look  at 
him,  and  seeing  a  pair  of  legs  hanging  down, 
suspected  nothing,  but  greatly  extolled  their 
convert  Swarts,  as  the  most  laborious  and 
conscientious  painter  in  the  world. 

Swarts   had    once    finished    an    admirable 
painting   of    '  Our   Saviour's   Passion,'  on   a 

large  scale,  and  in  oil-colours.  Cardinal  B 

was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  resolved  to 
bring  the  Pope  to  see  it.  Swarts  knew  the 
day,  and  determining  to  put  a  trick  on  the 
Pope  and  the  Cardinal,  painted  over  the  oil 
in  fine  water  colours,  the  twelve  disciples  at 
supper ;  but  altogether  by  the  ears,  like  the 
Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  Pope  and  Cardinal  came  to  see 
the  picture.  Swarts  conducted  them  to  the 
room  where  it  hung  ;  they  stood  amazed,  and 
thought  the  painter  mad.  At  length,  says  the 
Cardinal,  '  Idiot,  dost  thou  call  this  a  "  Pas- 
sion ?" '  ■  Certainly  '  do,' said  Swarts.  'But,' 
replied  the  Caidina.,  '  show  me  the  picture  I 
^aw  when  last  hire.'  '  This  is  it,'  .says  Swart.s, 
for  I  have  no  other  finished  in  the  house.' 
The  Cardinal  angrily  denied  it  was  the  same. 
Swarts,  unwilling  to  carry  the  joke  farther, 
requested  that  '  they  would  retire  a  few  mi- 
nutes out  of  his  room.'  They  did  so  ;  and 
were  no  sooner  gone,  than  Swarts,  with  a 
sponge  and  warm  water,  immediately  oblite- 
rated the  whole  history  in  water  colours  ; 
then  introducing  the  Pope  and  Cardinal,  he 
presented  them  with  a  most  beautiful  picture 
of  '  Our  Saviour's  Passion.'  They  stood 
astonished,  and  thought  Swarts  a  necro- 
mancer. At  last  the  painter  explained  the 
mystery  ;  ?nd  then,  as  the  old  chroniclers  say, 
'  they  kne'  aot  which  to  admire  most,  his  wit 
or  his  wot.''  ' 


Finger  Painter. 

Cornelius  Ketel,  a  native  of  Gouda,  who 
visited  England  in  1573,  and  finally  settled 
at  Amsterdam,  sought  to  make  himself  known 
by  a  method  of  painting  entirely  new.  He 
discarded  his  brushes,  an'd  painted  only  with 
his  fingers,  beginning  with  his  own  portrait. 
The  whim  took  ;  he  repeated  the  practice, 
and,  it  is  said,  executed  these  fantastic  works 
with  great  beauty  of  colouring.  As  his  success 
increased,  so  did  his  folly.  His  fingers  ap- 
peared too  easy  tools,  and  he  undertook  to 
paint  with  his  feet.  His  pretended  first  essay 
he  made  In  public  on  a  picture  of  Silence 
That  part  of  the  public,  who  like  Ketel,  began 
to  think  the  more  a  painter  was  a  mountebank, 
the  greater  was  his  merit,  were  so  indulgent 
as  to  applaud  even  his  caprice. 


Bernini. 

Bernini,  the  sculptor,  was  distinguished  for 
his  extaordinary  precocity.  A  head  still  pre- 
.served  in  the  church  of  St.  Prasside,  at  Rome, 
was  executed  by  him  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years.     His  generosity  to  his  brother  artists 
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was  not  Ies5  remarkable  than  his  genius. 
When  Louis  XIV.  invited  him  to  France,  he 
was  received  with  public  honours  during  his 
progress  ;  and,  on  his  entrance  into  Paris,  the 
Papal  Nuncio  went  out  to  conduct  him  to  a 
royal  palace.  During  his  stay  of  eight  months, 
he  received  eight  louis  d'or.^  per  day  ;  and  at 
his  departure,  a  further  present  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns  ;  yet,  though  e.xpressly  sent  for 
to  n.ssist  in  building  the  Louvre,  when  Louis 
showed  him  Penault's  designs,  he  had  the 
liberality  to  remark,  that  France  needed  no 
foreign  aid  when  she  possessed  so  much  genius 
in  herself — The  well-known  picture  of  Van- 
dyck,  containing  three  portraits  of  Charles  L, 
was  painted  in  order  that  Bernini  might  make 
a  bust  from  it  in  marble,  for  which  the  sculp- 
tor received  six  thousand  crowns. 

Monochromatic  Painting. 

A  verj'  delicate  experiment,  yet  a  very  na- 
tural one,  which  F.uffon  appears  to  have  first 
noticed,  led  in  all  probability  to  the  invention 
of  the  .Monochromatic  mode  of  painting,  or 
painting  with  a  single  colour. — If  at  the  mo- 
ment which  precedes  sunset  at  the  clo>e  of  a 
cloudless  day.  a  body  is  placed  near  a  wall,  or 
against  another  polished  body,  or  on  a  smooth 
chalky  soil,  the  shadow  caused  by  this  body  is 
bine,  instead  of  being  black  or  colourleis. 
This  effect  is  produced  by  the  light  of  the  .suii 
being  so  weakened,  that  the  blue  rays  which 
are  reflected  from  the  sky,  which  has  always 
this  colour  on  a  clear  day,  fall,  and  are  again 
driven  back,  or  reflected  on  that  part  of  the 
wall  which  the  dying  light  of  the  sun  cannot 
strike  ;  for,  even  at  its  last  mom^  H,  tlie  light 
which  falls  straight  and  dicect  i-  ..ufficiently 
strong  to  destroy  that  of  the  heavc.is,  which  is 
only  reflected  wherever  they  meet. 


Copper-Plate  Engraving. 

The  invention  of  copper-plate  engraving  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  Maso 
Finiguerra,  a  Florentine,  who  lived  between 
the  years  1400  and  1460.  It  is  said  that  he 
impressed  with  earth  all  the  things  which  he 
engraved  in  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
Jhem  with  nh'lM.a.  metallic  substance  reduced 
lo  powder,  composed  of  silver,  copper,  lead, 
sulphur,  and  borax.  And  having  poured  over 
the  earthen  impressions  liquid  sulphur,  they 
became  printed,  and  filled  with  smoke. 
'  Whence,'  says  V.asari,  '  being  nibbed  with 
oil,  they  showed  the  same  as  the  silver  ;  and 
this  he  also  did  with  damped  paper,  and  with 
the  same  tint,  pressing  over  it  with  a  round 
roller,  smooth  in  every  part,  which  not  only 
made  them  appear  printed,  but  as  if  drawn 
with  a  pen.' 

Wood  Engraving. 

The  first  engraving  on  wood  of  which  there 
is  any  record  in  Europe,  is  that  of  '  the  actions 
of  Alexander,*  by  the  two  Cunios,  executed  in 
the  year  1285  or  1286.     The  engr.ivings  are 


eight  in  number,  and  in  size  about  nine  inches 
by  six.  In  a  frontispiece  decorated  with  fan- 
ciful ornaments  there  is  an  inscription,  which 
states  the  engravings  to  have  been  by  '  Ales- 
sandro  Albenco  Cunio  Cavaliere,  and  Isabella 
Cunio,  twin  brother  and  sister  .  first  reduced, 
imagined,  and  attempted  to  be  executed  in 
relief,  with  a  small  knife  on  blocks  of  wood, 
made  even  and  polished  by  this  learned  and 
dear  sister ;  continued  and  finished  by  us 
together,  at  R.ivenna,  from  the  eight  pictures 
of  our  invention,  painted  six  times  larger  than 
here  represented  ;  engraved,  explained  by 
verses,  and  thus  marked  upon  the  paper,  to 
perpetuate  the  number  of  them,  and  to  enable 
us  to  present  them  to  our  relations  and  friends 
In  testimony  of  gratitude,  friendship,  and  af- 
fection. All  this  was  done  and  finished  by  us 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.'  Thisaccount, 
which  was  given  by  PapiUon,  who  saw  the 
engravings,  has  been  much  disputed  ;  but 
Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  late  valuable  work,  deems 
It  authentic. 


Blunders. 

Tlntoret,  in  a  picture  which  represents  the 
Israelites  gathering  manna  in  the  desert,  has 
armed  the  Hebrews  with  guns  :  and  a  modern 
Neapolitan  artist  has  represented  the  Holy 
Family,  during  their  journey  to  Egypt,  as 
passing  the  Nile  in  a  barge  as  richly  orna- 
mented as  that  of  Cleopatra. 

Brengheli,  a  Dutch  painter,  in  a  picture  of 
the  Ea-.tern  Magi,  has,  according  to  the 
grotesqie  fashion  of  his  country,  drawn  the 
Indian  k.ng  in  a  large  white  surplice,  with 
boots  and  spurs,  and  bearing  in  his  hand,  as 
a  present  to  the  Holy  Child,  the  model  of  a 
Dutch  seventy-four  ! 

Lanfraiic  has  thrown  churchmen  in  their 
robcs  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour,  when  an 
infant  ;  and  Algarottl  relates  that  P.-iul 
Veronese  introduced  several  Benedictines 
among  the  guests  at  the  feast  of  Cana. 

An  altar-piece  in  a  church  at  Capua,  painted 
by  Chella  delle  Puera,  representing  the  An- 
nunciation, is  a  curious  collection  of  absurdi- 
ties. The  Virgin  is  seated  in  a  rich  arm-chair 
of  crimson  velvet,  with  gold  flowers  ;  a  cat 
and  parrot  placed  near  her  seem  extremely 
attentive  to  the  whole  scene  ;  and  on  a  table 
are  a  silver  cofTee-pot  and  cup. 

A  modern  Italian  has  painted  the  same  sub- 
ject in  a  way  equally  absurd.  The  Virgin  is 
on  her  knees  near  the  toilette  ;  on  a  chair  are 
thrown  a  variety  of  fashionable  dresses,  which 
■show  that,  in  the  painter's  opinion  at  least, 
she  must  have  been  a  practised  co<iucttc  ;  and 
at  a  little  distance  appears  a  cat,  with  its  head 
lifted  up  towards  the  angel,  and  its  ears  on 
end  to  catch  what  he  has  got  to  say. 

Paulo  Mazzochl  painted  a  piece  represent- 
ing the  four  elements,  in  which  fishes  marked 
the  sea,  moles  the  earth,  and  a  salamander 
the  fire.  He  wished  to  have  represented  the 
air  by  a  chameleon  ;  but  not  knowing  how  to 
draw  that  scarce  animal,  he  contented  him- 
self, from  a  sinjilarity  of  sounds,  to  introduce 
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a  camel,  who,  extending  his  long  neck,  snuffs 
up  ihe  breezes  around  him. 

But,  of  all  the  blunders  which  artists  have 
committed,  none  is  perhaps  so  great  as  that  of 
the  painter,  who,  in  a  picture  of  the  Cruci- 
fi.xion,  represented  tlie  confessor  holding  out 
a  crucifix  to  tlic  good  thief  who  was  crucified 
with  our  Saviour. 

Anuchroniams  of  this  description  have  been 
so  often  noticed  that  they  arc  now  scarcely 
worth  collecting ;  but  there  are  others  of  a 
rarer  sort  which  owe  their  existence  to  the 
barbarous  transformations  which  pictures, 
originally  correct,  have  undergone,  to  please 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  day  ;  and 
which  It  is  well  to  treasure  up,  as  marks  of 
the  impotence  of  power,  when  it  would 
torture  genius  into  a  violation  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 

In  the  chapel  of  one  of  the  principal  col- 
fcgcs  in  Paris,  there  was  a  picture  represent- 
ing the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Egypt, 
attended  by  some  of  his  aides-de-camp,  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  plague  hospital.  Since  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbon  family  to  the  throne 
of  France,  Bonaparte  has  been  converted  into 
Christ, ..and  his  aides-de-camp  into  apostles. 
The  artist,  who  ha->  made  the>e  alterations, 
has  not,  however,  thought  it  necessary  entirely 
to  change  the  costume,  and  our  Saviour 
appears  in  the  boots  of  Napoleon. 

An  instance  of  similar  absurdity  occurred  at 
Naples,  where,  to  preserve  Gros's  magnificent 
picture  of  the  Battle  of  Aboukir,  a  Neapolitan 
general  who  never  set  foot  in  Egj'pt,  has  been 
substituted  for  Murat. 


Patriotism. 

\Vhen  Nancy  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  he  wished 
Jacques  Callot,  who  was  one  of  the  duke's 
subjects,  to  make  a  set  of  prints  descriptive 
of  the  siege  of  that  important  place.  The 
artist  refused  :  and  on  the  cardinal's  insisting 
very  peremptorily  that  he  should  do  it,  he 
replied,  'My  lord,  if  j'ou  continue  to  urge  me, 
1  will  cut  off  the  thumb  of  my  right  hand  be- 
fore your  face ;  for  I  will  never  consent  to 
perpetuate  the  calamity  and  disgrace  of  my 
sovereign  and  protector.' 


Holbein. 

'When  Holbein  determined  to  quit  his  native 
town  of  Basil,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value 
of  his  works,  which  were  becoming  too  nume- 
rous there,  he  intimated  that  he  would  leave 
a  specimen  of  tlie  power  of  his  abihties.      He 


so  wonderful  an  artist,  but  Holbein  had  already 
gone. 

A  nobleman  complaining  to  Henry 'VH I.  of 
some  rude  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Holbein,  the  king,  who  knew  the  provocation, 
said,  'You  have  not  to  do  with  Holbein,  but 
with  me  ;  I  tell  you  of  seven  peasants  I  can 
make  as  many  lords  ;  but  of  seven  lords  I 
could  not  make  one  Holbein.' 

Female  Sculptor. 

Propertia  da  Rossi,  a  female  of  Bologna  of 
obscure  birth,  handled  the  chisel  as  a  profes- 
sional artist  for  emoliiment,  and  was  extremely 
successful  in  her  efforts.  She  united  the  deli- 
cacy of  Praxiteles  with  the  truth  of  Puget. 
In  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  she  made 
several  statues  for  the  fagade  of  San  Petronio 
at  Bologna.  She  was  also  a  good  painter, 
and  an  excellent  engraver.  Propertia  became 
enamoured  of  a  young  artist,  who  did  not 
make  a  suitable  return  to  her  love.  This  dis- 
appointment threw  her  into  a  lingering  dis- 
order, which  brought  her  to  the  grave.  Her 
last  work  was  a  basso  relievo,  representing 
the  History  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. 
Her  cruel  lover  was  represented  as  Joseph; 
herself  as  the  Egyptian  queen.  It  is  alleged 
to  have  been  her  best  work,  and  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  executed  con  aJiwre. 


Cornelius  Vroom. 

The  Dutch  painter,  Cornelius  Vroom, 
having  painted  a  number  of  devout  subjects, 
set  out  for  Spain,  where  he  proposed  to  sell 
them  ;  bt;t  was  cast  away  on  a  small  island 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Vroom  and  some  of 
the  crew  were  relieved  by  monks,  who  lived 
among  the  rocks,  and  who  conducted  them  to 
Lisbon  ;  where  Vroom,  relating  the  danger 
he  had  escaped,  a  paltry  painter  engaged  him 
to  draw  the  storm  he  had  described  In  this 
painting  he  succeeded  so  happily  that  it  was 
sold  for  a  good  price.  The  Portuguese  painter 
was  charmed,  and  continued  to  employ 
Vroom,  who  improved  so  much  in  sea  pieces, 
that  having  got  money  and  returned  home,  he 
applied  himself  entirely  to  that  class  of  paint- 
ing. Vroom  was  afterwards  employed  to  draw 
the  designs  for  a  suit  of  tapestry-,  representing 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada.  It  is 
this  tapestry  which  now  adorns  the  House  of 
Lords. 


Inigo  Jones. 

If  .a  tablet  of  fame  were  to  be  formed  for 

men  of  real  and  indisputable  genius  in  ever}' 

had  still  at  his  house  a  portrait  of  one  of  his  '  country,    Inigo  Jones  would   save   England 


patrons,  which  he  had  just  finished.  On  the 
forehead  he  painted  a  fly,  and  sent  the  picture 
to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The 
gentlem.an,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
piece,  went  eagerly  to  brush  off  the  fly,  and 
found  the  deceit.  The  story  soon  spread, 
and  made  more  impression  than  efforts  of 
greater  excellence.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  to  prevent  the  city  being  deprived  of 


from  the  disgrace  of  not  having  her  represen- 
tative among  the  arts.  This  celebrated  archi- 
tect was  bound  apprentice  to  a  joiner  ;  but 
even  in  this  obscure  situation,  the  brightness  of 
his  genius  bur;.t  forth  .so  strongly,  that  he  was 
patronised  by  the  Ear!  of  Arundel,  who  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  study  landscape  painting,  to 
which  his  inclination  then  pointed.  When  at 
Rome,  he  found  that  Nature  had  not  formed 
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him  to  decorate  cabinets,  but  to  design  palaces. 
After  remaining  some  time  in  Italy,  Christian 
IV.,  invited  him  to  Denmark,  and  appointed 
liim  his  architect.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
England,  and  was  employed  in  repairing  St. 
Paul's  in  1663.  He  also  designed  the  Palace 
at  Whitehall,  and  erected  the  Banqueting 
House,  the  Church  and  Piazza  ■  at  Coveui 
Garden,  and  several  other  private  buildings. 
Jones  was  surveyor-general  of  the  king's 
works  to  James  the  First  ;  but  he  refused  to 
accept  any  salary,  until  the  heavy  debts  con- 
tracted under  his  predecessor  had  been  liqui- 
dated. Upon  the  accession  of  Charles,  he 
was  continued  in  his  office  :  when  his  salary 
as  surveyor  was  eight  shillings  and  fourpencc 
per  day,  with  an  allowance  of  forty-six  pounds 
a  year  for  house  rent. 

Lord  Burlington  was  so  impres.sed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  portico  which  Inigo  Jones  added 
to  the  old  fabric  of  St.  Paul's,  that  on  seeing 
the  completion  of  the  present  Cathedral  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  he  cried  out,  '  When  the 
Jews  saw  the  second  Temple,  they  rcHected 
on  the  beauty  of  the  first,  and  could  not  re- 
frain from  tears.' 


Rubens. 

Few  painters  were  ever  so  highly  favoured 
as  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  since  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  vied  in  paying  him  re- 
spect. At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Rubens 
set  out  for  Italy,  and  was  employed  Ijy  the 
Duke  of  Alantua.  Once,  while  he  was  at 
that  court,  and  was  painting  the  story  of 
Tumus  and  /Eneas,  intending  to  warm  his 
imagination  by  the  rapture  of  poetry,  he  re- 
peated with  energy  those  lines  of  Virgil, 
beginning, 
'IlleetiampatriisagmencietOcnusaboris,'&c. 

Rubens  was  named  Envoy  to  Spain,  whence 
his  fame  reached  Don  John  jif  Braganza, 
afterwards  King  of  Portugal,  who  invited  him 
to  the  Villa  Viciosa.  Rubens  set  out  with 
such  a  tram,  that  the  duke  apprehended  the 
expense  of  entertaining  so  pompinis  a  visitor 
would  be  too  much,  and  wrote  to  stop  his 
journey,  accompanying  his  excuse  with  a 
present  of  fifty  pistoles.  The  painter  refused 
the  present ;  .said  he  had  not  proposed  to  paint, 
but  to  pass  a  week  at  Villa  Viciosa,  and  had 
brought  a  thousand  pistoles  that  he  intended 
to  spend  there. 

In  Flanders,  Rubens  executed  many  great 
works,  which  created  him  numerous  enemies. 
They  affected  to  ascribe  to  the  scholars  whom 
he  had  formed,  or  been  forced  to  take  tn 
assist  him,  as  Jordaens,  Van  Uden,  and 
Wildcns,  the  merits  of  the  master.  Abraham 
Janssens  challenged  Rubens  to  a  trial  nf  his 
art,  but  he  answered,  that  he  would  only 
engage  with  him,  when  Janssens  had  proved 
himself  worthy  to  be  his  competitor.  A  more 
friendly  offer  was  aKo  rejected  by  him.  A 
chemist  tendered  him  a  share  of  his  laboratory, 
and  of  liis  hopes  of  the  ])hilosopher's  stone. 
Rubens  took  the  visionary  into  his  painting 
room,  and  told  him  that  his  offer  was  dated 


twenty  years  too  late,  '  for  so  long  it  is,'  said 
he,  '  since  I  found  the  art  of  making  gold  with 
my  pallet  and  pencil.' 

Rubens  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  Court 
of  Spain  on  a  secret  embassy  to  King 
Charles  I.  ;  and  while  in  England,  pamted 
the  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall,  for  which  he  received  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  

Vandyck. 

This  distinguished  painter,  whose  works 
adorn  so  many  galleries  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
England,  was  indefatigable  in  his  studies ; 
and  although  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
■his  works  are  equal  in  number  to  those  of 
Rubens.  He  was  much  addicted  to  pleasure 
and  expense,  and  kept  an  excellent  table, 
often  detaining  the  per.sons  he  had  invited  to 
dinner,  for  an  opportunity  of  studying  their 
countenances,  and  retouching  their  pictures  in 
the  afternoon.  Vandyck  would  not  suffer 
any  portrait  to  go  from  his  pencil,  until  he 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  good  likeness. 
Lanrere  sat  seven  entire  days,  taking  morn- 
ing and  evening  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  this 
time  and  pains,  Vandyck  would  not  once  let 
him  look  at  the  picture,  till  he  was  satisfied 
with  it  him.self  It  was  this  portrait  that  in- 
duced Charles  I.  to  invite  him  to  England. 


Poussin. 

While  Poussin  was  studying  at  Rome,  he 
was,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Marino  the 
poet,  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress,  and 
obliged  tn  dispose  of  his  paintings  at  very  low 
prices.  Fclibien  say.s,  that  he  sold  two  battle 
pieces,  which  were  in  possession  of  the  Duke 
de  Noailles,  at  the  trifling  sum  of  seven  crowns 
each ;  and  a  picture  of  a  Prophet,  for  eight 
livres.  Content,  however,  with  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  claims  of  nature,  he  eagerly  de- 
voted himself  to  .study  ;  and  at  length  became 
the  admired  and  original  head  of  a  class  of 
artists,  distinct  from  all  others,  and  which  has 
been  rarely  entered  by  subseciuent  professors. 

The  masterpiece  of  Poussin,  is  his  series  of 
the  'Seven  Sacraments,"  which  are  wonder- 
fully well  composed,  and  most  delightfully 
executed.  The  one  of  '  JMarri.age,'  is  said  to 
be  represented  in  a  more  feeble  manner  than 
the  rest.  This  gave  rise  to  the  French  epi- 
gram, Qti'iiH  boil  iiiariage  est  difficile  A  /aire 
7uc7>tc  en  pcinturc. 

A  person  of  rank  having  one  day  shon;n 
Poussin  a  picture,  painted  by  himself,  Poussin 
said,  '  You  only  want  a  little  poverty,  sir,  to 
make  you  a  good  painter.' 

Rembrandt. 

The  education  of  Rembrandt  was  so  much 
neglected  that  he  scarcely  kne«-  how  to  read  ; 
but  nature  supplied  all  the  deficiencies  of  art, 
and  gave  him  a  genius  with  which  he 
soared  to  fame,  affluence,  and  immortality. 
He  gave  early  tokens  of  a  strong  geiuiis  for 
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painting  :  and  after  stiidpng  for  some  time 
tinder  two  ma>ters,  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
carry  one  of  his  first  performances  to  the 
Hague  :  where  he  offered  it  to  an  able  connois- 
seur, who  treated  him  with  great  kindness 
and  respect,  and  presented  him  with  an  hun- 
dred tlorins  for  his  picture. 

Rembrandt  .soon  afterwards  settled  at  Am- 
sterdam, where  incessant  business  crowded  on 
him  immediately,  so  as  scarcely  to  allow  him 
time  to  gratify  the  general  demand  for  his 
paintings.  He  had  such  a  number  of  pupils, 
that  wealth  flowed  in  upon  him  plentifully , 
for  as  most  of  his  disciples  were  the  sons  of 
people  of  fortune,  he  received  from  each  of 
them  an  hundred  florins  a  year  for  their  in- 
struction :  and  he  had  prudence  enough  to 
raise  a  considerable  sum  by  the  s.\le  of  tho^e 
copies  which  they  made  after  his  pictures  and 
designs,  for  he  always  retouched  them  in 
several  parts  with  his  own  free  pencil  to  in- 
crease their  value.  By  this  mode,  and  by  the 
sale  of  his  etchings,  Rembrandt  gained  at 
least  two  thou.sand  tive  hundred  florins  an- 
nually ;  but  he  was  singular  in  his  conduct, 
fond  of  low  company,  and  in  his  appearance 
was  slovenly.  When  he  was  once  told  that 
his  grounds  were  dark,  he  replied,  that  he 
was  a  painter,  not  a  dyer. 

Rembrandt  was  one  day  employed  in  taking 
the  portraits  of  a  family  who  were  all  to  be 
included  in  a  large  picture.  A  ser\'ant  ac- 
quainted him  that  his  favourite  ape  was  dead. 
The  artist,  forgetful  of  his  own  interest, 
ordered  the  dead  animal  to  be  brought  in, 
and  began  gravely  to  sketch  out  its  resem- 
blance on  the  canvas  among  the  figures 
already  painted.  The  representations  which 
the  family  made  were  all  fruitless  ;  Rembrandt 
persisted,  and  chose  rather  to  lose  the  price 
of  the  picture,  already  half  painted,  than  to 
submit  to  deprive  himself  of  so  singular  a 
whim. 


'  Ves,'  replied  he;  'you  are  my  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; and  do  you  know  me?  I  am  Varelst.' 
He  once  went  to  Whitehall,  saying  he  wanted 
to  converse  with  the  king  for  two  or  three 
hours  Being  repulsed,  he  said,  '  He  is  King 
of  England,  and  I  am  King  of  Painting;  why" 
shmild  we  not  converse  together?' 

Prior  has  a  beautiful  allusion  to  Varelst's 
talents  as  a  flower  pamter,  in  the  following 
lines : 

'  When  fam'd  Varelst  this  little  wonder  drew, 
Flora  vouchsard  the  growing  work  to  \-iew  ; 
Finding  the  painter's  science  at  a  stand. 
The  goddess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his 

hand  ; 
And  finishing  the  piece,  she,  smiling,  said. 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  shall  never  fade.' 


Sir  Peter  Lely. 

-After  tlie  death  of  Vandyke,  Sir  Peter  Lely 
became  state  painter  to  Charles  II.  He  was 
eminent  in  portraits,  and  possessed  the  art  of 
flattery  .more  than  most  artists,  which  gained 
him  extensive  practice,  and  an  ample  fortune. 
The  expression  of  his  portraits  is  almost  en- 
tirely described,  at  least  in  those  of  his  female.s, 
by  what  the  poet  has  said,  that  he, 

' on  animated  canvas  stole 

The  sleeping  eye  that  spoke  the  melting  soul.' 

Sir  Peter  Lely  employed  a  large  portion  of 
his  fortune  to  furnish  himself  with  a  collection 
of  pictures  and  drawings,  by  studying  which 
he  much  improved  his  style.  These  at  his 
death  were  sold  by  auction,  and  were  so 
numerous,  that  forty  dajs  were  consumed  in 
the  sale,  and  the  produce  amounted  to  ;^26,coo ; 
independent  of  which,  he  left  an  estate  he 
had  purchased  of  ^900  a  year. 


Varelst. 

Simon  Varelst  was  distinguished  as  a  flower 
painter,  in  which  he  was  very  eminent.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  patronized  him ;  and 
perceiving  the  poor  man  to  be  immoderately 
vain,  he  persuaded  him  to  attempt  portraits. 
\arelst,  thinking  nothing  impossible  to  his 
I>encil,  fell  into  the  snare,  and  painted  the 
duke's  portrait ;  but  crowded  it  so  much  with 
fruits  and  sunflowers,  that  the  king,  to  whom 
it  was  shown,  took  it  for  a  flower  piece. 
Varelst,  however,  was  laughed  at,  until  he 
•was  admired  ;  and  Sir  Peter  Lely  became  the 
real  .sacrifice  to  the  jest :  he  lo.st  much  of  his 
business,  and  retired  to  Kew ;  while  Varelst 
engrossed  the  fashion,  and  for  one  half-length 
was  paid  a  hundred  and  ten  poimds.  His 
portraits  were  exceedingly  laboured,  and 
finished  with  the  same  delicacy  as  his  flowers, 
which  he  continued  to  introduce  into  them. 

The  vanity  of  \'arelst  was  excessive,  and  he 
called  himself  the  'God  of  Flowers.'  Lord 
Chancellor  Shaftesbury-  going  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  was  received  by  the  painter  with  his 
hat  on.     '  Don't  you  know  rae  ?'  said  the  peer. 


Verrio. 

Verrio,  who  painted  the  ceilings  in  Windsor 
Castle,  was  a  great  favourite  with  Charles  the 
Second,  whose  good-natured  frankness  led 
him  to  smile  at  the  sallies  and  eccentricities  of 
ingenious  men.  Verrio  used  to  perpetuate  his 
private  pique,  by  making  those  who  had  given 
him  offence,  to  personate  demons  or  sensual 
characters  in  the  allegories  which  his  prolific 
pencil  designed.  -At  Chatsworth,  where  he 
was  employed  to  paint  the  history'  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  he  borrowed  the  countenance  of  a 
Dean  for  Bacchus  bestriding  a  barrel  ;  with 
equal  audacity  he  introduced  a  metropolitan 
Bishop  in  the  picture. 

Windsor  Castle  displayed  similar  instances 
of  his  rudeness  and  wit.  In  the  ceiling  of  St. 
George's  Hall,  he  introduced  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  in  the  character  of  Faction  dis- 
persmg  Libels ;  and,  in  another  place,  he  re- 
venged .a  private  quarrel  with  the  housekeeper, 
Mrs.  ^larriot,  by  borrowing  her  ugly  face  for 
one  of  his  furies.  With  still  greater  impro- 
priety, he  has  introduced  himself.  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  and  Baptist  iMay,  surveyor  of  the 
works,  as  spectators  of  Christ  healing  the  sick. 

Verrio  was  very  expensive,  and  kept  a  great 
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table ;  he  often  pressed  the  king  for  money, 
ivith  a  freedom  which  his  majesty's  own  frank- 
ness indulged.  Once  at  Hampton  Court, 
when  he  had  but  lately  received  an  advance 
of  a  thousand  pounds,  he  found  the  king  in 
such  a  circle,  that  he  could  not  approach. 
He  called  out,  '  Sire,  I  desire  the  favour  of 
speaking  to  your  majesty.'  'Well,  Verrio,' 
said  the  king,  '  what  is  your  request  ?' 
'  ?iIoney,  sir ;  1  am  .so  short  of  cash,  that  1 
am  not  able  to  pay  my  workmen  ;  and  your 
majesty  and  I  have  learned  by  e.vperience, 
that  pedlars  and  painters  cannot  live  long  on 
credit.'  The  king  smiled,  and  said,  '  he  had 
but  lately  ordered  him  /{Jiooo.'  "Yes,  sir,' 
replied  he,  '  but  that  was  soon  paid  away, 
and  I  have  no  gold  left.'  '  At  that  rate,'  said 
the  king,  '  you  would  spend  more  money  than 
I  do  to  maintain  my  family.'  'True,'  an- 
swered Verrio,  '  but  does  your  majesty  keep 
an  open  table  as  I  do  ?' 


First  Col  our- Shop  in  London. 

It  was  of  advantage  to  the  old  school  of 
Italian  painters,  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  making  most  of  their  colours 
themselves,  or  at  least  under  the  inspection 
of  such  as  possessed  chemical  knowledge, 
which  excluded  all  possibility  of  those  adul- 
terations to  which  the  modems  are  exposed. 
The  same  also  was  the  case  in  England,  till 
the  time  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who,  when 
he  came  to  this  country,  brought  over  a 
servant  with  him,  whose  sole  employment 
was  to  prepare  all  the  colours  and  materials 
for  his  work.  Kneller  afterwards  set  him  up 
as  a  colour-maker  for  artists  ;  and  this  man's 
success  occasioned  the  practice  of  it  as  a 
trade  ever  after. 


Gibbon.s. 

Mr.  Evelyn,  author  of  the  '  Sylva,'  was 
the  first  to  notice  the  talents  of  Grinling 
Gibbons,  and  to  introduce  him  to  Charles  II. 
His  meeting  with  this  admirable  artist,  is 
thus  noticed  in  his  diaiy  : — '  This  day  I  first 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  that  incom- 
parable young  man,  Gibbons,  whom  I  had 
lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place,  by  mere 
accident,  as  I  was  walking  near  a  poor 
solitary  thatched  house,  in  a  field  in  our 
parish  ne-.ir  Say's  Court.  I  found  him  shut 
in  ;  but  looking  in  at  the  window,  I  per- 
ceived him  carving  that  large  Cartoon  or 
Crucifix  of  Tintoret,  a  copy  of  which  I  had 
myself  brought  from  Venice,  where  the 
original  painting  remains.  I  asked  if  I 
might  enter?  He  opened  the  door  civilly  to 
me,  and  I  saw  him  about  such  a  work  as, 
for  the  curiosity  of  handling,  drawing,  and 
studious  exactness,  I  never  had  before  seen 
in  all  my  travels.  I  questioned  him  why  he 
worked  in  such  an  obscure  and  lonesome 
place  ?  He  told  me,  that  it  was  that  he 
might  apply  himself  to  his  profession  without 
interruption,  and   wondered  not  a  little  how 


I  had  found  him  out.  I  asked  if  he  was  un- 
willing to  be  made  known  to  some  great 
man,  for  that  I  believed  it  might  turn  to  his 
profit  ;  he  answered,  he  was  yet  but  a  begin- 
ner, but  would  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off  that 
piece  :  on  demanding  the  price,  he  said,  one 
hundred  pounds.  In  good  earnest  the  very 
frame  was  worth  the  money,  there  being 
nothing  in  nature  so  tender  and  delicate  as 
the  flowers  and  festoons  about  it,  and  yet  the 
work  was  very  strong ;  in  the  piece  were 
more  than  a  hundred  figures  of  men,  &c. 
I  found  he  was  likewise  musical  and  very 
civil,  sober  and  discreet.  Of  this  young 
artist,  and  the  manner  of  finding  him  out,  I 
acquainted  the  king,  and  begged  that  he 
would  give  me  leave  to  bring  him  and  his 
work  to  Whitehall  ;  for  that  I  would  adven- 
ture my  reputation  with  his  majesty,  that  he 
had  never  seen  anything  approach  it,  and 
that  he  would  be  exceedingly  pleased,  and 
employ  him.  This  was  the  first  notice  he  had 
of  Mr.  Gibbons.' 


Painting  from  Models. 

A  story  is  related  of  the  celebrated  Giotto, 
which,  equally  for  the  honour  of  the  arts  and 
of  human  nature,  we  could  wish  we  were  at 
liberty  to  rank  among  the  fables  of  elder 
times. 

Giotto,  intending  to  make  a  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion,  induced  a  poor  man  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  bound  to  a  cross,  under  the 
promise  of  being  set  at  liberty  in  an  hour, 
and  handsomely  rewarded  for  his  pains. 
Instead  of  this,  as  soon  as  Giotto  had  made 
his  victim  secure,  he  seized  a  dagger,  and, 
shocking  to  tell,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  ! 
He  then  set  about  painting  the  dying  agonies 
of  the  victim  to  his  foul  treachery.  When 
he  had  fini.shed  his  picture,  he  carried  it  to 
tlie  Pope  ;  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  resolved  to  place  it  above  the  altar  of 
his  own  chapel.  Giotto  observed,  that  as  his 
Holiness  liked  the  copy  so  well,  he  might 
perhaps  like  to  .see  the  original.  The  Pope, 
shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  idea,  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  "  1  mean,'  added 
Giotto,  '  I  will  show  you  the  person  whom  I 
employed  as  my  model  in  this  picture  ;  but  it 
must  be  on  condition  that  your  Holiness  will 
absolve  me  from  all  punishment  for  the  u.se 
which  I  have  made  of  him.'  The  Pope 
promised  Giotto  the  absolution  for  which  he 
stipulated,  and  accompanied  the  artist  to  his 
workshop.  C)n  entering,  Cjiotto  drew  aside 
a  curtain  which  hung  bjfore  the  dead  man, 
still  stretched  on  the  cross  and  covered  with 
blood. 

The  barbarous  exhibition  struck  the  Pontiff 
with  horror ;  he  told  Giotto  he  could  never 
give  him  absolution  for  .so  cruel  a  deed,  and 
that  he  must  expect  to  suffer  the  most  ex- 
emplary punishment.  (Jiotto,  with  seeming 
resignation,  said,  that  he  had  only  one  favour 
to  ask,  that  his  Holiness  would  give  him  leave 
to  fini.sh  the  piece  before  he  died.  The 
request  had   too   important  an  object  to  be 
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Jenied  ;  the  Pope  readily  granted  it  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  a  guard  was  set  over  Giotto, 
to  prevent  his  escape.  On  the  painting  being 
replaced  in  the  artist's  hands,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  take  a  brush,  and  dipping  it 
into  a  thick,  vamisli,  he  daubed  the  picture  all 
over  with  it,  and  then  announced  that  he  had 
finished  his  ta.sk.  His  Holiness  was  greatly 
incensed  at  this  abuse  of  the  indulgence  he 
had  given,  and  threatened  Giotto  that  he 
should  be  put  to  the  most  cruel  death,  unless 
he  painted  another  picture  equal  to  the  one 
which  he  had  destroyed.  '  Of  what  avail  is 
your  threat,'  replied  Giotto,  '  to  a  man 
who.ni  you  have  doomed  to  death  at  any 
rate?'  'But,'  replied  his  Holiness,  'I  can 
revoke  that  doom.'  'Yes,'  continued  Giotto, 
'  but  you  cannot  prevail  on  me  to  trust  to 
your  verbal  promise  a  second  time.'  '  Vou 
shall  have  a  pardon  inider  my  signet  before 
you  begin.'  '  On  that  condition,'  said  Giotto, 
'I  shall  make  the  trial.'  The  conditional 
pardon  was  accordingly  made  out  and  gi\en 
to  Giotto,  who  taking  a  wet  sponge,  in  a  few 
minutes  wiped  oft'  the  coating  with  which  he 
had  bedaubed  the  picture ;  and  instead  of  a 
copy,  restored  the  original  in  all  its  beautj' 
to  his  Holiness. 

Barbarous  as  this  story  is,  and  partly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  vices  of  a  barbarous  age,  it  has 
almost  been  matched  by  an  instance  of  no 
ver>'  rem.ote  occurrence. 

A  modern  French  painter,  who  wished  to 
represent  the  tragical  end  of  Milo  of  Crotona, 
met  in  the  street  a  porter  of  most  athletic  form. 
He  admired  his  colossal  figure,  and  vigorous 
muscles,  and  offered  him  a  louis  d'or  on  con- 
dition of  his  standing  to  him  as  a  model.  It 
was  only  necessary  for  him  to  tie  his  hands, 
and  confine  him  with  an  iron  ring,  in  order  to 
represent,  as  well  as  possible,  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  in  which  Milo's  hands  were  imprisoned, 
v.hei;  he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The 
porter  readily  consented  to  the  proposal  of  the 
painter  ;  he  stripped  himself,  and  suffered  his 
hands  to  be  bound.  '  Nov/,'  saiJ  the  artist, 
'  imagine  that  a  lion  is  darting  upon  you,  and 
make  every  effort  you  would  do  in  such  a  case 
to  escape  his  fury.'  The  porter  threw  himself 
into  a  violent  agitation,  but  he  made  too  many 
grimaces  ;  there  was  nothing  natural  in  his 
frightful  contortions.  The  painter  gave  him 
farther  directions  ;  but  still  he  failed  of  produc- 
ing the  desired  efiect.  At  length  bethought  of  a 
method  to  obtain  his  object.  He  let  loose  a  vi- 
gorous mastiff,  which  was  kept  in  the  yard  of 
the  house,  and  desired  him  to  .seize  the  unfortu- 
nate captive.  This  stratagem  fully  excited  both 
gesture  and  utterance.  The  efforts  of  the  por- 
ter became  natural ;  and  thefurj'  of  the  animal 
increased  in  proportion  as  his  struggles  were 
violent.  The  painter,  in  a  fit  of  transport, 
seized  his  pencil.  The  porter,  who  had  been 
bitten  by  the  dog,  uttered  violent  cries.  '  Ex- 
cellent !  Bravo  '.'  e.vclaimed  the  artist ;  '  Con- 
tinue ;  Oh  !  that's  admirable  I'  Finally,  the 
sitting,  or  rather  the  torture,  being  at  an  end, 
the  artist  released  his  model ;  who  consented 
to  be  indemnified  in  money  for  having  been  so 
cruelly  used. 


Correcting  a  Mi.stake. 

Francisco  Ribalta  having  painted  a  Cruci- 
fixion for  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at  Spain,  the  pic- 
ture was  taken  at  Rome  ;  and  upon  being 
showed  to  an  eminent  painter  in  that  city,  l;e 
immediately  exclaimed,  O  Diviiw  Kn/aelo  1 
jud.ging  it  to  be  a  capital  work  of  that  master. 
On  being  told  his  mistake  by  the  Nuncio,  he 
proceeded  to  e.xamine  it  again  with  .great  at- 
tention, and  concluded  with  a  common  Spanish 
proverb — '  Where  there  arc  mares  there  will 
be  colts.' 


English  Characteristic. 

Lucas,  a  painter  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  appointed  to  paint  a  gallery 
for  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Lord  High  Admiral. 
He  was  to  represent  the  habits  of  different 
nations.  When  he  came  to  the  English,  he 
represented  a  naked  man  with  cloth  of  various 
sorts  lying  by  him,  and  a  pair  of  shears,  as  a 
satire  on  their  fickleness  of  dress.  The  thought 
was  borrowed  from  Andrew  Horde,  who,  in 
his  Introduction  to  Knowledge,  prefixed  a 
naked  Englishman,  with  these  lines  : 

'  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  ;  I  stand 
here 

Musing  in  my  mind  what  raiment  I  shall 
wear. ' 


Ro3'al  Criticism. 

Zuccaro,  one  of  the  painters  employed  on 
the  Escurial,  failed  of  giving  the  king  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  he  was  notwithstanding  munificently 
rewarded.  '  Senor,"  said  Zuccaro  one  day,  as 
he  was  displaying  a  painting  of  the  Nativity 
for  the  great  altar  of  the  Escurial,  '  you  now 
behold  all  that  art  can  execute  ;  beyond  this, 
which  1  have  done,  the  powers  of  painting 
cannot  go.'  The  king  was  silent  for  some  time, 
and  so  unmoved,  that  neither  approbation  nor 
contempt  could  be  determined  from  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  ;  at  last,  preserv- 
ing still  the  .same  indifference,  he  asked  if  those 
were  eggs,  which  one  of  the  shepherds,  in  the 
act  of  running,  carried  in  his  basket  ?  the 
painter  answered  that  they  were.  '  'Tis  well 
he  did  not  break  them,'  said  the  king,  and 
turned  away. 


Caricaturing. 

A  Norman  priest,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  named  the  Abbe 
Malotru,  was  remarkably  deformed  in  his 
figure  and  ridiculous  in  his  dress.  One  day 
while  he  was  performing  mass,  he  observed  a 
smile  of  contempt  on  iphe  face  of  M.  de  La.sson, 
which  irritated  him  so  much,  that  the  moment 
the  service  was  over,  he  instituted  a  process 
against  him.  Lasson  po.ssessed  the  talent  of 
caricature  drawing ;  he  sketched  a  figure  of 
the  ill-made  priest,  accoutred,  as  he  u.sed  to 
be,  in  half  a  dozen  blackcaps,  over  one  another, 
nine  waistcoats,  and  as  many  pair  of  breeches. 
:6t 
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When  the  court  before  whom  he  was  cited 
urged  him  to  produce  his  defence,  he  suddenly 
exhibited  his  Abbe  Malotru,  and  the  irresisti- 
ble laughter  which  it  occasioned,  insured  his 
acquittal. 

Painting  the  Dead. 

Bacici,  a  Genoese  painter,  who  flourished  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  very  peculiar 
talent  of  producing  the  exact  resemblance  of 
deceased  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
He  first  drew  a  face  at  random,  and  after- 
wards altering  it  in  everj'  feature,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  under  the  inspection  of  such  as  had 
known  the  party,  he  improved  it  to  a  striking 
likeness. 


A  Pretty  Likeness. 

A  plain  blunt  German  being  asked  by  an 
ancient  Roman,  how  he  liked  a  very  famous 
picture  of  an  old  Shepherd  leaning  on  his 
crook  y  '  Like  it  y'  .said  he,  '  why,  if  the 
original  was  alive,  I  would  not  take  him,  if 
you  would  give  him  to  me  for  a  slave.' 


Spj 


jagnoleto. 

The  Spanish  painter  Ribera,  known  by  the 
name  of  Spagnoleto,  was  of  very  humble  pa- 
rentage ;  but  though  suffering  the  extreme  of 
poverty,  he  felt  within  himself  such  powers  of 
genius,  as  were  superior  to  depression.  After 
bemg  .some  time  with  Ribalta.  he  wentto  Rome, 
and  enlistmg  himself  in  the  academy,  pursued 
his  studies,  with  an  industry'  which  knew  no 
remission  ;  even  whilst  he  was  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  scanty  necessaries  of  life,  which  he  ob- 
tained by  the  sale  ot  drawings  and  sketches  in 
the  academy.  Without  friends,  and,  at  times, 
almost  without  food  or  raiment,  he  persisted  in 
his  course  with  a  stubborn,  virtuous  perseve- 
rance, which  nothing  could  divert  from  its 
object. — One  day,  a  cardinal  passing  in  his 
coach,  observed  a  tattered  figure  employed  in 
painting  a  board  affi.ved  to  the  outside  of  one 
of  the  ordinary  houses  in  the  streets  of  Rome  : 
the  youth  and  wretchedness  of  the  spectacle 
excited  his  p'lty,  and  the  singular  attention 
with  which  he  pursued  his  work  attracted  his 
notice.  It  was  Ribera,  in  the  act  of  earning 
his  bread,  of  which  his  appearance  showed  he 
was  absolutely  in  want.  The  cardinal  called 
him  to  his  coach,  and  ordering  him  to  his 
palace,  immediately  domiciliated  the  lucky 
youth.  Here  he  lived  in  ease  and  aflluencc  ; 
but  that  virtue  which  the  frowns  of  fortune 
could  not  shake,  was  not  proof  against  her 
caresses.  Young  Ribera  became  a  slave  to 
pleasures  of  which  he  had  not  before  even  spe- 
culative enjoyment.  At  length  the  ruin  which 
his  genius  was  menaced  with,  alarmed  his 
pride.  — With  one  gallant  effort  he  burst  the 
shackles  of  temptation,  and  sallying  out  of 
the  palace  of  the  cardinal,  re-assumed  his  dig- 
nity of  soul  and  poverty  at  once. 

He  had  now  all  his  former  miseries  to  en- 
s'^" 


counter  with  the  aggravated  contra-St  of  ex- 
perienced delights.  The  slender  encourage- 
ment he  met  with  at  Rome,  determined  him 
to  go  to  Naples.  He  set  out  in  a  ragged 
jacket,  having  pledged  his  coat  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  journey.  In  Naples,  he  engaged 
himself  to  a  common  painter  for  hire.  This 
man,  however,  had  some  science  and  much 
humanity  ;  the  abilities  of  Ribera  surprised 
him  ;  he  clearly  saw  how  superior  his  talents 
were  to  the  low  occupation  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  He  employed  him  on  better  sub- 
jects ;  and  a  further  acquaintance  opening  to 
him  his  good  qualities,  he  gave  him  his  only 
daughter  in  marriage. 

It  was  now  that  Ribera's  genius  was  enabled 
to  display  itself  A  new  choice  of  .subjects 
presented  themselves  to  the  world ;  and  people 
saw,  with  a  terror  partaking  of  delight,  mar- 
tyrdoms, executions,  and  torments,  expressed 
with  a  truth  and  fidelity  hitherto  unknown. 
Ribera  selected  all  that  sacred  or  classic  history 
afforded  in  the  terrible,  for  'horrors  were  not 
displeasing  to  him.'  All  that  the  Pagan  the- 
ology, or  the  poetical  hell,  had  represented  to 
appal  the  guilty,  was  to  be  found  on  the  can- 
vas of  Ribera.  A  martyred  St.  Bartholomew, 
stript  to  the  muscles,  became  a  study  for  ana- 
tomists. Cato  of  Utica,  in  the  act  of  tearing 
out  his  bowels,  brought  the  horror  of  self- 
murder  to  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  men.  Her- 
cules, struggling  in  the  throes  of  death,  and 
all  the  tortured  in  the  fabulous  realm  of  Pluto, 
were  now  exhibited  like  Eschylus's  furies  on 
the  stage  of  Athens,  and  in  some  instances 
with  the  same  effects.  His  pictures  were  from 
that  time  eagerly  sought  after,  and  adorned 
the  best  collections  in  Europe. 


Equanimity. 

Regnier,  King  of  Naples,  was  painting  a 
partridge,  when  he  was  told  that  his  kingdom 
was  lost.  He  heard  the  fatal  intelligence  in 
silence,  and  finished  his  work  before  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  lament  his  calamity. 


The  Speaking  Scrolls  of  Old. 

Simon  Memmi,  who  flourished  at  Siena  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
the  first  painter  who,  by  way  of  explanation, 
put  written  scrolls  in  the  mouths  of  his  figures, 
a  practice  which  afterwards  became  common. 
There  is  a  piece  of  his  now  in  existence, 
wherein  the  devil,  almost  expiring  from  the 
severe  pursuit  of  a  saint,  exclaims,  Ohiiiie  ! 
Nonpossopin.     Oh!  Oh!    It  is  all  over  with 


Valuing  Time. 

A  counsellor  of  (jrenada  having  refused  to 
pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pistoles  for 
an  image  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  which  the 
Spanish  sculptor  Cano  had  made  for  him,  and 
reckoning  how  many  pistolesper  day  Cano  had 
earned  in  making  it ;  '  You  have  been-five-and 
twenty  days  carving  this  im.ago  of  St.  Anthony,' 
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said  the  niggardly  calculator,  'and  the  pur- 
chase money  being  one  hundred,  you  have 
estimated  your  labour  at  the  exorbitant  price 
of  four  pistoles  per  day  ;  while  I,  who  am  a 
counsellor  and  your  superior,  do  not  make 
half  your  profits  by  my  talents.'  '  Wretch  !' 
e.\claimed  the  enraged  artist,  '  to  talk  to  me 
of  your  talents  ;  I  have  been  twenty-five  years 
learning  to  make  this  statue  in  twenty-five 
days.'  So  saying,  he  dashed  it  on  the  pave- 
ment of  his  academy.  The  affrighted  coun- 
sellor escaped  out  of  the  house  with  the  utmost 
precipitation,  concluding  that  the  man  who 
was  bold  enough  to  demolish  a  saint,  would 
feel  verj-  little  hesitation  in  destroying  a 
lawyer.  Happily  for  Cano,  the  story  did  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  Inquisition,  or  he  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Torrigiano. 


Generous  Disinterestedness. 

An  order  for  some  statues  having  been  sent 
to  the  celebrated  Danish  .sculptor Thorvaldsen, 
when  at  Rome,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
sculptor,  in  return,  begged  to  inform  his  ma- 
jesty, that  one  of  his  own  subjects,  a  sculptor, 
resident  like  himself  at  Rome,  was  as  well, 
if  not  better,  qualified  to  execute  the  work. 
In  consequence  of  his  letter,  Rudolf  Schadow, 
the  Prussian,  received  the  order.  If  the  King 
of  Prussia  had  a  guinea  to  spare  in  the  world, 
he  should  have  sent  an  order  to  both. 


Statue  of  Charles  I. 

The  noble  equestrian  figure  of  King  Charles 
at  Charing  Cross,  was  executed  by  Le  Sosur. 
It  was  cast  in  1633,  in  a  spot  of  ground  near 
the  church  of  Covent  Garden  ;  and  not  being 
erectediefore  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  it  was  sold  by  the  parliament  to  John 
Rivet,  a  brazier  in  Holbom,  with  strict  orders 
to  break  it  in  pieces.  But  he  produced  some 
fragments  of  old  brass,  and  concealed  the 
statue  and  horse  under  ground,  until  the  re- 
storation. It  was  placed  in  its  present  situa- 
tion in  the  year  1678,  at  the  expense  of  the 
crown. 


Mabuse. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V.  once  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Marquess  deVeren,  who  made  magnificent 
preparations  for  his  reception  ;  and  among 
other  expenses,  ordered  all  his  household  to 
be  dressed  in  white  damask. — Mabuse,  the 
painter,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  ^lar- 
quess,  always  wanted  money  to  waste  in  ex- 
travagance ;  and  when  the  tailor  came  to  take 
his  measure,  he  desired  to  have  the  damask, 
mider  the  pretence  of  inventing  a  singular 
habit.  He  sold  it  immediately,  spent  the 
money,  and  then  painted  a  suit  of  paper  so 
like  damask,  that  it  was  not  distinguished  as 
he  marched  in  the  procession  between  a  phi- 
losopher and  a  poet,  other  pensioners  of  the 
Marquess,  who  being  informed  of  the  trick, 
asked  the  emperor  which  of  the  three  suits  he 
liked  l)est.     The  emperor  pointed  to  that  of 


Mabuse,  as  excelling  in  the  whiteness  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers  ;  nor  did  he,  until  con- 
vinced by  the  touch,  doubt  of  its  being  genuine 
silk. 


Gainsborough. 

\Vhen  Gainsborough  resided  at  Sudbury, 
both  himself  and  his  neighbours  were  ignorant 
of  his  genius  ;  till  seeing  a  country  fellow 
looking  wistfully  over  his  garden  wall  at  some 
pears,  he  caught  up  a  bit  of  board  and  painted 
him  so  inimitably  well,  that  the  board  being 
placed  upon  the  wall,  several  of  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  farmers,  &c.  immediately  recog- 
nised the  figure  who  had  paid  so  many  unwel- 
come visits  to  their  gardens  ;  and  being  by 
the  means  of  this  likeness  charged  by  one  of 
them  with  the  robbery  of  his  orchard,  he  ac- 
knowledged it,  and  agreed  to  go  into  the 
army,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate. 

WTien  Mr.  Jar\'is  made  an  exhibition  of 
some  beautiful  stained  glass  at  a  room  in  Cock- 
spur  Street,  Gainsborough  visited  it,  and  was 
so  much  struck  with  the  effect  of  what  he  saw, 
that  upon  his  return  home,  he  immediately 
began  to  construct  an  apparatus  that  should 
diffuse  splendour  on  his  pencil,  and  produce 
an  effect  similar  to  the  stained  glass  which  he 
admired. 

This  machine  consisted  of  a  number  of 
glass  panes,  which  were  moveable,  and  pre- 
sented paintings  by  himself  of  various  sub- 
jects, chiefly  landscapes.  They  were  lighted 
by  candles  at  the  back,  and  viewed  through  a 
magnifying  lens  :  by  which  means  the  effect 
produced  was  truly  captivating,  especially  in 
the  moonlight  pieces,  which  exhibited  the 
most  perfect  resemblance  of  nature. 

Gainsborough  could  copy  Vandyck  so  ex- 
quisitely, that  at  a  certain  distance  the  copy 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  original, 
or  the  difference  between  them.  His  manner 
was  peculiarly  his  own,  and  produced  great 
force  and  effect.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  one 
day  examining  a  picture  by  Gainsborough 
with  consider.able  attention,  exclaimed,  '  I 
cannot  make  out  how  he  produces  his 
effect !' 

Nothing  can  be  more  strongly  expressive  of 
Gainsborough's  acknowledged  goodness  of 
heart,  and  of  his  ardent  love  for  the  profession, 
than  the  exclamation  which  he  uttered  whilst 
expiring  :  '  We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and 
Vandyck  is  of  the  party. ' 


Wilson  and  Gainsborough. 

One  evening,  at  the  Artists"  Club,  held  at 
the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  Soho,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  came  into  the  room,  having 
just  before  seen  a  verv'  fine  landscape,  painted 
by  Gainsborough,  with  which  he  had  been 
exceedingly  struck,  from  its  extraordinary 
merit.  He  was  describing  its  beauties  to  the 
members  of  the  club  then  present,  and 
finished  his  eulogium  by  saying,  '  Gains- 
borough is  certainly  the  first  landscape 
painter  now  in  Europe  ;'  when    the  famous 
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Richard  Wilson,  the  landscape-painter,  who  | 
was  one  of  the  auditors  of  this  high  com- 
mendation, and  who,  from  an  excusable 
jealousy,  felt  himself  offended,  after  begging 
leave  to  add  also  to  this  high  character  given 
of  Gainsborough,  said,  '  SV'ell,  Sir  Joshua, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  he  is  also  the  greatest 
portrait-painter  at  this  time  in  Europe.'  Sir 
Joshua  felt  the  rebuke,  and  immediately 
apologized  for  his  inattention  in  making  the 
observation  in  Wilson's  company. 

Shervvin  the  Engraver. 

John  Kcyes  Sherwin,  engraver  to  George 
the  Third,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  was  em- 
ployed, until  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the 
laborious  occupation  of  cutting  wood  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Mitford,  near  Petworth,  in 
Su.ssex.  Being  one  day  on  business  at  the 
house  of  that  gentleman,  he  was  admitted 
into  a  room  where  some  of  the  family  were 
amusing  themselves  with  dravi'ing.  Mr. 
Mitford  thought  he  observed  the  young  man 
view  the  process  in  a  manner  too  attentive  to 
proceed  from  mere  vague  curiosity,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  do  anything  in  that  way  ? 
Sherwin  answered,  that  he  could  not,  but  he 
should  like  to  try.  Mr.  Mitford  gave  him  the 
pencil,  and  a  portfolio  with  paper ;  when, 
although  his  hands  were  so  stiff  and  callous 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  the  pencil  in  his 
fingers,  he  produced  a  drawing  that  not  only 
astonished  every  person  present,  but  also  the 
Society  of  Arts,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Mitford  :  and  the  Society's  silver  medal 
was  voted  to  him  on  the  occasion. 

On  his  removing  to  London,  his  progress  in 
the  Fine  Arts  was  so  rapid,  as  to  justify  his 
being  placed  with  Astley  the  painter,  then  in 
high  repute.  He  was  afterwards  with  Bar- 
tolozzi ;  and  in  the  space  of  three  years,  he 
made  such  an  astonishing  proficiency,  as  to 
carrj'  aw.ay  both  the  gold  and  silver  medals 
from  all  the  .students  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  soon  after  produced  those  matchless 
engravings  of  '  Christ  and  Mary  in  the 
Garden,'  and  '  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,'  from 
the  altar  pieces  of  All  Souls  and  Magdalen 
Colleges,  Oxford  ;  which  prints,  together  with 
the  'Finding  of  Moses,'  containing  the  portraits 
of  a  number  of  English  ladies  oC  the  first 
rank,  proved  to  what  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence, abilities,  when  properly  encouraged, 
may  in  a  short  time  carry  the  arts. 

The  print  of  '  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,' 
although  one  of  his  best  performances,  was 
engraved  in  the  midst  of  gay  life,  at  the  seat 
of  Dr.  Bever,  in  Bedfordshire  :  where 
Sher)vin,  who  possessed  some  share  of  agree- 
able wit,  attracted  a  lively  circle  around  him, 
while  engaged  in  that  arduous  undertaking. 
It  seems  as^  if  the  lively  sentiments  he  had 
imbibed,  while  surrounded  by  the  l>cn7i  iiiondv 
of  ilie  neighbourhood,  had  conveyed  into  that 
prail  an  elegance  in  the  manner  of  execution, 
which  is  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  works  of  more 
labarious  artists.  This  contradicts  the  gene- 
rally received  idea,  that  '.seclu'.ion  from 
society,  is  necessary  to  success  in  the  arts  ;' 


for  this  print  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  its 
companion,  'Christ  in  the  Garden  ;'  although 
the  latter  was  executed  with  all  the  apparent 
advantages  of  loneliness  and  uninterrupted 
study. 

The  print  of  '  The  Finding  of  Moses,'  was 
executed  under  still  greater  disadvantages  ; 
for  not  choosing  to  depend  upon  the  picture 
'solely  for  the  portraits  of  the  different  person- 
ages introduced,  he  absolutely  engraved  many 
of  the  likenesses  upon  the  plate  from  the 
ladies  themselves  ;  a  task,  the  difficulty  of 
which,  wl;  n  surrounded  by  per.sons  of  high 
life,  could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  beauty 
with  which  '■  was  executed.  Indeed  it  wouUl 
be  a.  difficult  task  to  find  an  artist,  in  whose 
actions  and  v.-o.'kr.  so  many  peculiarities,  and 
so  many  excellence:,  have  l.ee-i  concentrated, 
as  in  those  of  Sherwin. 


Natural  Talent. 

There  was  at  Rome,  in  the  year  iSi8,  a  lad 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  .sur- 
prised every  foreigner,  and  many  of  the 
natives,  by  his  natural  talent  for  drawing. 
He  used  to  walk  about  the  streets  and  public 
places  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  his  hand, 
and  wherever  he  met  with  a  convenient  clean 
place,  he  immediately  drew  figures  which 
showed  uncommon  talent,  and  groups,  in 
which,  though  there  might  sometimes  be  con- 
fusion, there  was  always  taste  and  genius. 
As  those  who  passed  by,  and  stopped  to  see 
him  draw  (which  he  did  with  remarkable 
rapidity),  generally  gave  him  a  few  baiocchi, 
and  now  and  then  even /rtc//,  he  Jived  entirely 
upon  what  he  got  by  those  means.  Canova 
had  once  taken  him  under  his  care,  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  do  anything  with  him, 
as  he  could  not  bring  him  to  study  soberly  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  art.  The  boy  after- 
wards said  he  was  very  sorry  to  have  left 
Canova,  and  that  he  would  like  of  all  thing.s 
to  return  to  him  ;  but'  these  assurances  de- 
served little  credit.  One  day,  after  drawing 
a  pretty  numerous  group  of  warriors  anci 
women  on  the  wall  of  a  house,  he  saw  a 
vacant  .space  in  the  middle  of  his  design, 
which  he  filled  up  by  inserting  an  arm.  .4 
gentleman  told  him  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  wished  him  to  find  it  out  by  himself;  but 
he  declared  he  could  not.  The  gentleman 
then  showed  him  that  this  new  right  arm  be- 
longed to  a  figure  which  had  one  already,  .and 
that  it  ought  of  course  to  h.ave  been  a  left 
arm  ;  but  he  was  quite  indifferent  to  the 
criticism,  said  it  was  no  matter,  and  seemed 
not  to  care  a  straw. 


Challenge. 

Ciostcrman  being  je.alous  of  the  fame  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  to  whom,  though  a  good 
painter,  he  was  inferior,  .sent  him  a  challenge 
to  paint  a  picture  with  him  for  a  w.ager.  Sir 
.Godfrey  wisely  declined  the  contest,  and  sent 
him  word  he  allowed  him  tti  be  his  -.uperior. 


THE  FINK  ARTS. 


The  Old  School. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  grace  of  nature, 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  so  powerfully 
shed  over  his  pictures,  had  to  maintain  a 
serious  struggle  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
jge,  'n  favour  of  the  constrained  and  uniform 
style  of  his  predecessors  in  portrait  painting, 
for  they  had  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
Ellis,  who  was  an  eminent  painter  at  the 
lime  of  Sir  Joshua's  beginning  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  world,  was  natuially  enough  at- 
tached to  the  older  fashions,  with  which  he 
had  long  been  familiarized.  Having  heard  of 
the  well-known  picture  of  the  '  Turkish  Boy,' 
he  called  on  Reynolds  in  order  to  see  it  ;  and 
perceiving  his  mode  of  painting  to  be  very 
unlike  the  manner  tci  which  he  had  himself 
always  been  accustomed,  and,  indeed,  unlike 
anything  he  had  ever  seen  before,  he  was 
much  astonished,  and  exclaimed,  '  --ih  !  Rey- 
nolds, this  will  never  answer;  why,  you  do 
not  paint  in  the  least  degree  in  the  world  in 
the  manner  of  Kneller.'  But  when  Reynolds 
began  to  e.xpostulate  and  to  vindicate  himself, 
^llis  feeling  himself  unable  to  give  any  good 
reason  for  the  objection  he  had  advanced, 
cried  out  in  a  great  rage,  '  Shakspeare  in 
poetrj',  and  Kneller  in  painting,  for  me  !'  and 
immediately  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Portraits  in  the  time  of  Hudson,  the  master 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  were  almost  always 
painted  in  one  attitude,  one  hand  in  the  waist- 
coat, and  the  hat  under  the  arm.  A  gentle- 
man, whose  portrait  young  Reynolds  painted, 
desired  to  have  his  hat  on  his  head  in  the  pic- 
ture ;  which  was  quickly  finished  in  a  com- 
monplace attitude,  done  without  much  study, 
and  sent  home.  <jn  inspection,  it  was  soon 
discovered,  that  although  the  gentleman,  in 
his  portrait,  had  one  hat  upon  his  head,  yet 
there  was  another  under  his  arm. 


Conjuration. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  when  travelling  through 
Greece,  e.tperienced  numerous  ve.vations  from 
the  Disdar  of  Athens,  who  was  very  rapacious 
in  his  demands  for  the  granting  leave  to  copy 
inscriptions.  A  ridiculous  circumstance  at 
length  released  him  from  the  importunities  of 
this  mercenary  Turk.  '  I  was  one  day,'  says 
Mr.  D.  '  engaged  in  drawing  the  Parthenon, 
with  the  aid  of  my  Camera  Obscura,  when 
the  Disdar,  whose  surprise  was  e.\cited  by  the 
novelty  of  the  sight,  asked,  with  a  sort  of 
fretful  inquietude,  what  new  conjuration  I 
was  performing  with  that  e.xtraordinary  ma- 
chine ?  I  endeavoured  to  e.xplain  it  by  put- 
ting in  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  making 
him  look  into  the  Camera  (Jbscura  ;  but  he  no 
sooner  saw  the  Temple  instantaneously  re- 
flected on  the  paper  in  all  its  lines  and  colours, 
than  he  imagined  that  I  had  produced  the 
effect  by  some  magical  process  ;  his  astonish- 
ment appeared  mingled  wit'ti  alarm,  and  strok- 
ing his  long  black  beard,  he  repeated  the 
words,  Allah  !  Masch- Allah  1   a  term  of  admi- 


ration, meaning  that  whicli  is  created  byGod^ 
.several  times.  He  again  looked  into  the 
Camera  Obscura  with  a  kind  of  cautious 
diffidence,  and  at  that  moment  his  soldiers 
happening  to  pass  before  the  reflecting  glass, 
were  beheld  by  the  astonished  Disdar  walk- 
ing upon  the  paper :  he  now  became  out- 
rageous ;  and  after  calling  me  "pig,"  "  devil," 
and  ■'  Bonaparte,"  he  told  me  that  if  I  cho.se, 
I  might  take  away  the  Temple  and  all  the 
stones  in  the  citadel,  but  that  he  would  never 
permit  me  to  conjure  his  soldiers  into  my  bo.v. 
When  I  found  that  it  was  in  vain  to  reason, 
with  his  ignorance,  I  changed  try  tone,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  did  not  leave  me  unmo- 
lested, I  would  put  /;/;«  into  mv  bo.\  ;  and 
that  he  should  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
get  out  again.  His  alarm  was  now  visible  : 
he  immediately  retired,  and  ever  after  stared 
at  me  with  a  mi.xture  of  apprehension  and 
amazement.  When  he  saw  me  come  into  the 
Acropolis,  he  carefully  avoided  my  approach, 
and  never  after^vards  gave  me  any  farther 
molestation.' 


Portrait  of  Haydn. 

\Mien  Haydn  was  in  England,  one  of  the 
princes  commissioned  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to 
take  his  portrait.  Haydn  went  to  the  painter's 
house,  and  sat  to  him,  but  soon  grew  tired. 
Sir  Joshua,  careful  of  his  reputation,  would 
not  paint  a  man  of  acknowledged  genius,  with 
a  stupid  countenance  ;  and  deferred  the  sitting 
till  another  day.  The  same  weariness  and 
want  of  expression  occurring  at  the  next  at- 
tempt, Reynolds  went  and  communicated  the. 
circumstance  to  his  royal  highness,  who  con- 
trived the  following  stratagem.  He  sent  to 
the  painters  house  a  pretty  German  girl,  in 
the  service  of  the  queen.  Haydn  took  lis 
seat  for  the  third  time,  and  as  .soon  as  the 
conversation  began  to  flag,  a  curtain  rose, 
and  the  fair  German  addressed  him  in  his 
native  language,  with  a  most  elegant  compli- 
ment. Haydn,  delighted,  overwhelmed  the 
enchantress  with  questions  ;  his  countenance 
recovered  animation,  and  Sir  Joshua  rapidly 
seized  its  traits. 


Havoc  of  War. 

A  few  days  before  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Seville,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  when 
the  inhabitants,  in  great  consternation,  were 
packing  up  their  most  valuable  effect.^  to  send 
them  to  Cadiz,  a  masterpiece  of  Correggio, 
representing  the  adoration  of  the  shepherds, 
which  was  painted  on  wood,  and  which  the 
proprietors,  who  were  the  monks  of  one  of 
the  convents  of  .Seville,  wished  to  preserve 
safe  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  sawn 
in  two  for  its  m.ore  easy  carriage.  By  one  of 
those  .-iccidents  which  will  occur  in  the  most 
regular  times,  and  which  are  'itill  more  excus- 
able in  a  period  of  great  confusion,  the  two 
parts  of  Correggio  got  separated  on  their  way 
to  Cadiz  ;  and  on  their  arrival  in  that  city, 
one  part  was  sold  to  one  connoisseur,  with  the 
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promise  that  the  part  wanting  should  be  sub- 
sequently delivered  to  him  ;  while  the  other 
part  was  sold  to  another  connoisseur,  under 
the  same  engagement.  Both  the  parts  arrived 
in  England,  and  the  possessor  ot  each  main- 
tained that  he  was  entitled  to  the  other's  lot. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  though  the 
harmony  of  the  composition  is  unquestion- 
ably broken  by  the  separation  of  its  parts,  yet 
that  each  part  forms  of  itself  an  admirable 
picture  ;  and  as  the  rival  proprietors  are  ricli 
and  obstinate,  the  parts  are  not  likely  to  be 
united.  The  whole  picture  is  worth  four 
thousand  guineas. 

Jouvenal. 

The  ceiling  of  the  apartment  called  '  La 
Seconde  Chambre  des  Enquetes,'  at  Rouen, 
wa.s  painted  by  Jouvenal  :  it  was  a  represen- 
tation of  Jupiter  hurling  his  thunderbolts  at 
Vice.  It  was  among  the  most  highly  esteemed 
productions  of  this  master,  and  the  not  less 
remarkable  for  having  been  executed  with  the 
left  hand,  after  a  paralytic  stroke  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  the  right. 

Le  Soeur. 

This  excellent  painter,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty,  was  pupil  to  Simon  Vouet,  but  he 
soon  surpassed  his  master ;  and  though  he 
never  quitted  France,  became  one  of  the  first 
painters  of  his  day.  His  contemporarj',  Le_ 
Brun,  appears  to  have  been  verj^  jealous  of 
Ais  superior  talents,  for  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  he  malignantly  said,  '  I  feel  now  as  if 
1  had  a  thorn  just  taken  out  of  my  foot.' 

Excellence, 

Sir  Jo.shua  Reynolds,  like  many  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  was  never  satisfied  with 
his  own  efforts,  however  well  they  might 
satisfy  others.  When  the  ingenious  M.  Mos- 
nier,  a  French  painter,  was  one  day  praising 
to  him  the  excellence  of  one  of  his  pictures, 
he  replied,  "Ah  I  Monsieur,  je  ne  fais  que  des 
ebauches,  des  ebauches.'  Alas !  sir,  I  can 
only  make  sketches,  sketches. 

Mahommedan  Idea  of  Portraits. 

An  English  traveller  through  Greece  pre- 
vailed on  a  female  slave  to  have  her  portrait 
taken  ;  she  at  first  obstinately  refused,  but 
on  offering  her  a  present,  she  consented  with 
fear  and  mistrust.  The  painter  having  made 
a  portrait  of  her  in  colours,  she  was  so  asto- 
nished, and  even  frightened,  at  the  resem- 
blance, that  .she  cried  bitterly,  and  begged 
him  to  take  back  the  money,  and  undraw  her. 
The  most  scrupulous  and  unenlightened  I\la- 
hommedans,  have  a  kind  of  horror  of  th<-.r 
likenesses  being  put  upon  paper.  They  ima_ 
gine,  that  after  death,  their  souls,  instead  of 
passing  to  the  limpid  streams  and  cool  re- 
treats promised  by  Mahomet,  will  enter  into 


the  picture  :  and  that  Munaker  and  Nekir, 
two  black  angels,  will  torment  them  in  their 
tomb ;  but,  in  justice,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  this  notion  prevails  only  among  the 
lowest  of  the  people. 


A  Connoisseur. 

Vernet  relates,  that  he  was  once  employed 
to  paint  a  landscape,  with  a  cave,  and  St. 
Jerome  in  it ;  he  accordingly  painted  the 
landscape,  with  St.  Jerome  at  the  entrance 
of  the  cave.  When  he  delivered  the  picture, 
the  purchaser,  who  understood  nothing  of 
perspective,  said,  '  the  landscape  and  the 
cave  are  well  made,  but  St.  Jerome  is  not  in 
the  cave.' — '  I  understand  you,  sir,'  replied 
Vernet,  '  I  wi'J  alter  it.'  He  therefore  took 
the  painting,  and  made  the  shade  darker,  so 
that  the  .saint  .seemed  to  sit  farther  in.  The 
gentleman  took  the  painting  ;  but  it  again 
appeared  to  him  that  the  saint  was  not  in  the 
cave.  Vernet  then  w'ped  out  the  figure,  and 
gave  it  to  the  gentleman,  who  seemed  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Whenever  he  saw  strangers 
to  whom  he  showed  the  picture,  he  said, 
'  Here  you  see  a  picture  by  Vernet,  with  .St. 
Jerome  in  the  cave.'  '  But  we  cannot  see 
the  saint,'  replied  the  visitors.  '  Excuse  me, 
gentlemen,'  answered  the  possessor,  'he  is 
there  ;  for  I  have  seen  him  standing  at  the 
entrance,  and  afterwards  farther  back  ;  and 
am  therefore  quite  sure  that  he  is  in  it.' 


Discovery  of  a  Correggio. 

Among  the  numerous  restorers  of  old  pic- 
tures, who  about  thirty  years  ago  visited  Rome, 
were  M.  Lovera,  a  Piedmontese,  and  Hunters- 
pergh,  a  Tyrolese  ;  both  pupils  to  the  cele- 
brated Mengs.  They  frequented  the  daily  sales 
of  pictures  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  as  well  to 
purchase  pictures  of  ancient  ma,sters  when  at 
a  low  price,  as  to  supply  themselves  with  old 
canvas,  wliich  they  might  repaint.  These 
friends  bought  a  lot  of  old  canvas  ;  and  having 
divided  it  between  them,  Hunterspergh  re- 
ceived, as  part  of  his  .share,  a  very  bad  picture 
of  flowers.  He  primed  it  afresh,  and  painted 
on  the  new  ground  a  study  of  a  head.  This 
he  showed  to  Lovera,  and  wished  him  to  buy 
it.  While  his  friend  was  busy  about  other 
matters,  Lovera  carefully  examined  this  pic- 
ture, and  found  that  the  new  ground  .scaled 
off  in  many  places.  Having  removed  .some 
of  these  scales  with  his  nail,  he  discovered 
underneath  them,  to  his  great  surprise,  traces 
of  a  figure  painted  in  an  admirable  stj'le. 
Replacing  the  'xales,  and  concealing  the  dis- 
covcrj',  he  bought  the  picture  at  a  small  ad- 
vance on  the  price  of  the  canvas.  At  home 
he  employed  himself  with  the  utmost  care  in 
reTiOVing  the  two  grounds  which  covered  thi 
original  picture ;  and  thus  restored  to  the 
world  a  capital  performance,  representing 
Charity  under  the  emblem  of  a  Woman,  sur- 
rounded by  three  Children.  The  report  <A 
this  happy  discovery  soon  spread ;  all  the 
artists     and    amateurs     ran     to     behold    it. 
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The  best  judges,  among  whom  was  Mengs, 
acknowledged  the  genuine  style  of  Corrcggio, 
and  valued  the  performance  at  ^2000.  The 
Earl  of  Bristol  bought  it  from  Lovera  for 
about  ^1500.  An  engraving  has  since  been 
made  from  it.  The  value  was  afterwards  the 
subject  of  a  suit  at  law  between  Hunterspergh 
and  Lovera. 

It  seems  thit  this  picture  was  not  quite 
finished  by  its  author ;  that  the  style  of  drawing 
in  it  approaches  to  the  manner  of  Raftael ;  and 
an  inference  has  been  drawn  from  it,  that  the 
painting  was  executed  at  Rome.  Vasari  says, 
indeed,  that  Correggio  never  was  at  Rome, 
and  this  is  the  current  report  of  writers.  But 
De  la  Ville  of  Turin,  who  wrote  a  supplement 
to  Vasari's  '  History  of  the  Arts,'  asserts  that 
Correggio  dwelt  at  Rome  from  1517  to  1520  ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  death  of  Raffael  had 
such  a  melancholy  effect  on  his  brother  artist, 
that  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  places  and 
object-s  which  renewed  his  grief,  he  suddenly 
quitted  that  city. 


Provoking  Exposure. 

It  was  an  usual  custom  with  the  English 
painters  at  Rome,  to  meet  in  the  evening  for 
conversation,  and  frequently  to  make  little 
excursions  together  in  the  country.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  on  a  summer's  afternoon, 
when  the  season  was  particularly  hot,  the 
whole  company  threw  off  their  coats,  as  being 
an  incumbrance  to  them,  except  poor  Astley 
(a  fellow  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with 
Hudson',  who  alone  showed  great  reluctance 
to  take  off  his  :  this  seemed  unaccountable  to 
his  companions,  when  some  jokes  made  on  his 
singularity,  at  last  obliged  him  to  take  off  his 
coat  also.  The  mystery  was  then  explained, 
for  it  appeared  that  the  back  of  his  waistcoat 
was  made,  by  way  of  economy,  out  of  one  of 
his  own  pictures,  and  thus  displayed  a  tre- 
mendous waterfall  on  his  back,  to  the  great 
diversion  of  all  present. 


Benjamin  West. 

The  first  display  of  talent  in  the  infant  mind 
of  Mr.  West  was  cuiious,  and  still  more  so, 
from  its  occurring  where  there  was  nothing  to 
e.xcite  it.  America,  his  native  spot,  had 
scarcely  a  specimen  of  the  arts,  and  being  the 
son  of  a  Quaker,  he  had  never  seen  a  picture 
or  a  print  ;  his  pencil  was  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  his  colours  were  given  to  him  by  an 
Indian  savage  ;  his  whole  progress  was  a 
series  of  invention,  and  painting  to  him  was 
not  the  result  of  a  lesson,  but  an  instinctive 
passion. 

When  only  seven  j'ears  of  age,  he  was  one 
ftiy  left  it.  charge  of  an  infant  niece  in  the 
cradle,  and  had  a  fan  to  flap  av^ay  the  flies 
from  the  child  ;  after  some  time  it  happened 
to  smile,  and  its  beauty  attracted  his  attention. 
He  looked  at  it  with  a  pleasure  which  he  had 
never  before  experienced  ;  and  observing  some 
paper  on  a  table,  together  with  pens  and  red 
and  black  ink,  he  seized  them  with  agitation, 


and  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  portrait  ; 
although  at  this  period  he  had  never  seen  an 
engraving  or  a  picture.  Hearing  the  approach 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  what  he  had  been  doing  ;  but  the  old 
lady  observing  his  confusion,  inquired  what 
he  was  about,  and  asked  him  to  show  her  the 
paper.  He  obeyed,  entreating  her  not  to  be 
angrj'.  Mrs.  West,  after  looking  .some  time 
at  the  drawing  with  evident  pleasure,  said  to 
her  daughter,  '  I  declare  he  has  made  a  like- 
ness of  little  Sally  ;'  and  kissed  him  with 
much  fondness  and  satisfaction.  This  encou- 
raged him  to  say,  that  if  it  would  give  her  any 
pleasure,  he  would  make  pictures  of  the 
flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand  ;  for  his 
genius  was  awakened,  and  he  felt  that  he 
could  imitate  the  forms  of  any  of  those  things 
which  pleased  his  sight. 

Young  West  continued  to  make  drawings 
with  pen  and  ink,  until  camel  hair  pencils 
were  described  to  him,  when  he  found  a  sub- 
stitute in  the  tapering  fur  of  a  cat's  tail.  In 
the  following  year  a  cousin  sent  him  a  box 
of  colours  and  pencils,  with  several  pieces  of 
canvas  prepared  for  the  easel,  and  six  en- 
gravings. 

The  box  was  received  with  delight,  and  in 
the  colours,  the  oils,  and  the  pencils  young 
West  found  all  his  wants  supplied.  He  rose 
at  the  da«n  of  the  following  day,  and  carried 
the  box  to  a  room  in  the  garret,  where  he 
spread  his  canvas,  prepared  a  pallet,  and 
began  to  imitate  the  figures  in  the  engraving.--. 
Enchanted  with  his  art,  he  forgot  the  .school 
hours,  and  joined  the  family  at  dinner  without 
mentioning  the  employment  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged.  In  the  afternoon  he  again  re- 
tired to  his  study  in  the  garret,  and  for  several 
days  successively  he  thus  withdrew,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  painting.  Mrs.  West  sus- 
pecting that  the  box  occasioned  the  neglect  of 
school,  went  into  the  garret,  and  found  him 
employed  on  a  picture.  Her  anger  was  soon 
appeased  by  the  sight  of  the  performance. 
She  saw  not  a  mere  copy,  but  a  composition 
from  two  of  the  engravings.  She  kis.sed  him 
with  transports  of  affection,  and  assured  him 
that  she  would  intercede  with  his  father  to 
pardon  him  for  absenting  himself  from  school. 
Sixty-seven  years  afterwards,  this  piece, 
finished  when  the  artist  was  in  his  eighth  year, 
was  exhibited  in  the  same  room  with  the 
sublime  painting  of  '  Christ  Rejected  ;'  and 
Mr.  West  declared  that  there  were  inventive 
touches  in  his  fir.st  and  juvenile  essay,  which 
all  his  subsequent  experience  had  not  enabled 
him  to  surpass ! 

Mr.  West,  on  his  return  to  England  from 
his  studies  in  Italy,  soon  displayed  his  powers 
in  historical  painting  in  a  most  excellent  pic- 
ture ;  the  subject  was  that  of  '  Pylades  and 
Orestes  :'  one  of  his  ver^'  best  works.  As  any 
attempt  at  historj- was  at  that  period  an  almost 
unexampled  effort,  this  picture  became  a 
matter  of  much  surprise  ;  his  house  was  soon 
filled  with  visitors  from  all  quarters  to  see  it ; 
and  those  among  the  highest  rank  who  were 
not  able  to  come  to  his  house  to  satisfy  their 
curiositj',   desired  his  permission  to   have  it 
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stnt  to  tnem  ;  nor  did  they  fail  every  time  it 
was  returned  to  him,  to  accompanj'  it  with 
compHments  of  the  highest  commendation  on 
its  great  merits.  But  the  most  wonderful 
part  of  the  story  is,  that  notwithstanding  all 
this  vast  bustle  and  commendation  bestowed 
upon  this  justly  admired  picture,  by  which 
Mr.  West's  servant  gained  upwards  of  thirty 
pounds  for  showing  it,  no  mortal  ever  asked 
the  price  of  the  work,  or  so  much  as  offered 
to  give  him  a  commission  to  paint  any  other 
subject.  Indeed  there  was  one  gentleman 
who  was  so  highly  delighted  with  the  picture, 
and  spoke  of  it  with  such  great  praise  to  his 
father,  that  the  latter  immediately  asked  him 
the  reason  he  did  not  purchase  what  he  so 
much  admired,  when  he  answered,  '  What 
could  I  do,  if  I  had  it  ?  you  would  not  surely 
have  me  hang  up  a  modern  English  picture 
in  my  house,  unless  it  was  a  portrait?' 


Canova  is  now  rich  and  titled  ;  but  still  the 
same  simple  unostentatious  individual  who 
presented  himself  with  his  first  great  attempt 
at  the  door  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  He 
cares  not  for  personal  lu.xuries.  Not  only  the 
pension  of  3000  Roman  crowns  granted  hnn 
by  the  Pope,  along  with  the  title  of  Marquess, 
but  a  great  part  of  the  fortune  acquired  by  his 
labours,  is  bestowed  in  acts  of  charity,  and 
upon  unfortunate  artists.  On  occasion  of  a  bad 
harvest,  he  maintained  the  poor  of  his  native 
village  one  whole  winter  entirely  at  his  own 
expense.  The  manner  in  which  he  confers  a 
favour  reflects  additional  honour  on  his 
character.  A  poor,  a  proud,  and  a  bad 
painter,  was  in  danger  of  starving  with  his 
whtjle  family,  for  no  one  would  employ  him. 
Canova  knew  this  man  would  refuse  a  gift  ; 
and  in  respect  to  his  feelings,  he  sacrificed  his 
own  taste.  He  requested  him  to  paint  a 
picture,  leaving  the  subject  and  size  to  his 
own  choice,  and  saying  he  had  set  apart  four 
hundred  scudi  (not  less  than  one  hundred 
pounds)  for  the  purpose,  half  of  which  he  re- 
mitted at  present,  and  the  other  half  should  be 
sent  when  the  work  was  finished  ;  adding,  that 
the  sooner  he  received  it,  he  should  be  the 
better  pleased. 


Canova. 

The  celebrated  Italian  .sculptor  Canova,  is  a 
native  of  a  village  in  the  Venetian  states,  and 
therefore  not  a  Roman,  though  born  for 
Rome  ;  for  as  he  himself  replied  to  Bonaparte 
when  pressed  to  fi.\  his  residence  at  Paris, 
'sans  son  atelier,  sans  sfs  amis,  sans  son 
hcau  del,  sans  sa  Rome,'  his  genius  would 
become  enfeebled.  Very  early  in  life,  he  dis- 
covered a  perception  of  true  Ijeauty  in  sculp- 
ture, which  was  then  wholly  extinct  in  Italy  ; 
and  without  any  other  guide  than  his  ovvn 
conceptions,  he  designed  and  executed,  while 
yet  only  twenty-one,  a  beautiful  group  of 
'  Da;dahis  and  Icarus,'  of  which  the  cast  is 
preserved  in  his  studio.  This  work  he  brought 
to  Rome,  and  presented  himself  with  it  at  the 
door  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  The  am- 
bassador was  at  dinner ;  but,  after  an  awfid 
interval  of  trembling  expectation  to  the  young 
and  modest  artist,  an  Abbii  was  sent  out  to 
pass  sentence  on  it.  Viewing  it  in  every 
light,  and  examining  it  with  much  care,  during 
all  which  time  Canova  underwent  the  tortures 
of  suspense,  the  Abbe'  exclaimed,  '  Cest  itne 
cochonnerie. ' 

This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of 
Canova  ;  and  on  leaving  the  Venetian  palace, 
he  wept  with  .grief  Fortunately,  however, 
.Sir  W.  Hamilton  hearing  of  this  piece  of 
statuary,  sent  to  request  to  see  it.  Charmed 
yet  more  with  the  artist  than  the  work,  the 
.generous  Englishman  exerted  himself  in  his 
behalf;  and  by  liberal  assistance,  encouraged 
him  to  proceed.  His  next  group  of  '  Theseus 
.-md  Minotaur'  was  purchased  by  the  very 
Venetian  ambassador  at  whose  house  he  had 
met  with  so  cutting  a  rebuff.  He  was  then 
employed  to  execute  the  monument  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  now  in  the  churcli  of  the  SS. 
Apostoli  ;  but  it  was  not  until  afier  1792,  when 
Jic  executed  that  more  beautiful  one  at  St. 
Peter's  to  the  memory  of  Clement  XIII.,  of 
which  the  waking  and  sleeping  lions  are  among 
the  finest  efforts   of  art,  that  he  was  enabled  ! 

to  procure  any  assistance  in  performing  the     on  account  of  his  youth  and  inexperience  of 
most  laborious  part  of  his  works.  I  the  world. 
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Thorvaldsen. 

The  Danish  sculptor  Thors-aldsen,  who  di- 
vides the  honours  of  the  art,  in  the  present 
day,  with  Canova  and  Chantrey,  is  the  son  of 
a  stone-mason,  who  supported  himself  and  his 
family  very  scantily  by  this  occupation. 
Thorvaldsen  from  his  earliest  childhood 
delighted  in  assisting  his  father  at  work,  and 
with  much  ingenuity  imitated  in  wood  what  he 
made  in  stone.  The  father  seeing  that  his  son 
would  become  something  more  than  a  mere 
stone-mason,  made  him  attend  the  lessons  in 
drawing  which  are  given  gratis  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  at  Copenhagen.  His  fondness 
for  modelling  soon  distinguished  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  was  rewarded  by  the  Academy 
with  several  small  premiums. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  he  made  the  first 
attempt  to  gain  one  of  the  smaller  prize 
medals  given  for  the  modelling  of  a  ba.s-relief 
The  practice  is  to  lock  the  pupils  up  in  a 
particular  room,  where  they  are  left  entirely 
to  their  own  genius.  Thorvaldsen  went  to 
obtain  this,  his  first  triumph,  with  the  terrors 
of  a  criminal  sentenced  to  death  ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  whole  stock 
of  courage  he  was  master  of  In  the  course 
of  four  hours  he  happily  completed  his  work. 
The  subject  proposed  was,  '  Heliodorus,'  or 
the  '  Robbery  of  the  Temple.'  He  succeeded 
so  completely  in  this  task,  that  he  astonished 
the  judges,  and  obtained  not  only  the  prize 
for  which  he  had  laboured,  but  also  the  great 
gold  medal,  which  is  always  accompanied  by 
an  allowance  for  travelling  to  Italy  to  study 
for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  latter  was  deferred  some  time, 
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At  "the  age  of  twenty-four,  Thorvaldsen 
Went  to  Rome,  where  lie  wandered  for  a  year 
and  a  h:ilf,  as  if  in  a  dream,  among  tlie  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes;  and  in  contemplation  of 
so  many  master-pieces  of  art,  was  unable  to 
produce  anything  of  importance.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  second  year's  slay  in  Rome,  he 
began  to  model,  to  cast,  and  to  destroy  again. 
His  learned  countrj'man,  (jeorge  Zoega,  who 
perceived  his  great  genius,  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  him  ;  and  though  he  was  his  most  in- 
timate friend,  he  was  at  the  same  time  his 
most  rigorous  judge.  The  young  Northern 
Phidias  found  in  him  an  impartial  critic,  who 
never  ga\'e  praise  when  he  saw  a  fault ;  while 
the  artist,  struggling  to  reach  the  ideal, 
liuocked  off  the  heads  of  his  statues,  and 
destroyed  works  which  would  even  then  have 
conferred  celebrity. 

Still  t!ie  eyes  of  the  connoisseurs  had  not 
yet  been  attracted  to  him  ;  and  even  when  he 
had  fini.shcd  that  master-piece  of  art,  the 
'  Leader  of  the  Argonauts,  jason,'  it  happened 
that  Thorvaldsen,  being  in  the  company  of 
about  thirty  or  forty  artists,  with  whom  he 
usually  dined,  was  asked,  '  whether  he  knew 
the  young  Danish  artist  who  had  made  this 
noble  statue  ?' 

From  this  period  the  fame  of  Thorvaldsen 
rapidly  advanced  ;  and  in  the  year  iSoS,  he 
produced  two  works  which  established  it  on  a 
permanent  basis.     His  colossal   '  Mars,'  and 

his  'Adonis,'  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  j  Tad^'been  eighteen  months  in  a  state  of  the 
of  modern  art.      Ihe  connoisseurs,  on  seem"  '  ■    ■  ...  .  .         . 


it,  he  was  struck  with  admiration  and  wonder, 
and  felt  painfully  how  much  he  was  Kaffiel's 
inferior.  'I'he  picture  v,as  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  that  ever  came  from  Raffael's  pencil ; 
but  it  was  only  so  much  the  more  a  source 
of  grief  to  poor  Francia.  He  assisted,  as 
desired,  in  placing  it  in  the  situation  for 
which  it  was  intended,  but  he  liad  never  a 
happy  day  afterwards.  In  one  moment  he 
had  .seen  all  that  he  had  ever  done  ;  all  that 
had  been  once  so  much  admired,  thrown  far 
into  the  shade  ;  he  was  too  old  to  entertain 
any  hope,  by  renewed  efforts,  of  coming  up 
with  the  excellence  of  Raffacl,  or  even  ap- 
proaching to  it :  and  struck  to  the  heart  with 
grief  and  despair,  he  took  to  his  bed,  from 
which  he  never  again  rose.  He  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  all  consolation,  and  in  a  few  days  ex- 
pired, the  victim  of  a  sublime  melancholy. 
He  died  in  his  si.xty-eighth  year. 

Tribute  to  the  Arts. 

In  the  Life  of  Phillippe  Lippi,  the  Florentine 
painter,  we  have  a  memorable  proof  how  much 
it  is  in  the  power  of  painting  to  charm  even 
the  mo.it  barbarous  minds,  and  to  soften  hearts 
the  most  hardened.  Lippi  and  some  friends 
happened  one  day  to  be  making  an  excursion 
in  a  small  boat  along  the  sea  coast,  when  tliey 
were  surpri.sed  by  a  Moorish  brigantine,  and 
taken   prisoners   into    Barbary.      After   they 


his  '  Adonis,'  were  transported  with  delight, 
and  said,  '  Questo  da  vero  cjin  itomo  divino'J 
and  Canova  declared  this  work  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  which  Thorvaldsen  had  yet  produced. 
'  Faialinentc  qiiesta  stntnn,'  said  he,  '  e  lavo- 
rata  in  into  stile  nobilc  c  pnrc  grcziozo,  a 
pieno  di  sentimento.' 

Rivals. 

At  the  time  when  Raffael  possessed  at 
Rome  the  reputation  of  being  the  mightiest 
living  master  of  his  art,  the  Bolognese  gave 
all  their  suffrages  to  their  countryman,  Fran- 
5ois  Francia,  who  had  long  exercised  his 
genius  among  them,  and  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  first-rate  talents.  These  two  artists 
bad  never  personally  met ;   neither  had  the  j  Belzoni,  furarshYhe'b'e^t'evIdence'of'thrijro 


most  cruel  .slavery,  Lippi  one  day  took  apiece 
of  coal,  and  drew  on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  the 
master  he  served.  The  likeness  was  so  strong 
that  it  struck  the  barbarian,  who  had  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  before,  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight.  He  requested  Phillippe  to 
draw  some  other  portraits  for  him  ;  and  was 
in  the  end  so  pleased,  that  he  not  onlj'  gave 
him  his  liberty,  but  procured  him  a  .safe  con- 
veyance to  Naples.  Thus  painting,  like 
music, 

'  Has  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast.' 


one  seen  the  works  uf  the  other  ;  but  a  very 
friendly  correspondence  had  been  opened  and 
continued  between  them.  The  desire  of 
Francia  to  see  some  of  the  works  of  Raffael, 
of  which  he  was  every  day  hearing  something 
more  and  more  encomiastic,  wa.s  extreme  ; 
but  advanced  years  det?rred  him  from  under- 
taking the  fatigues  and  perils  of  a  journey  to 
Rome.  A  circumstance  at  last  occurred, 
which  gave  him,  without  this  trouble,  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  v.hat  he  had  so  long  de- 
.sired.  Raffael  having  painted  a  picture  of 
St.  Cecilia,  to  be  placed  in  a  chapel  at 
Bologna,  he  wrote  to  Francia  as  his  friend, 
requesting  him  to  see  it  put  up.  and  even  to 
correct  any  defects  which  he  might  observe  in 
it.   As  soon  as  Francia  drew  the  picture  from 


The  Arts  among  the  Egyptians. 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  recently 
made  in  Egypt  by  that  enterpri.sing  traveller, 


gress  that  the  ancient  Egypiians  had  made 
the  Fine  Arts.  In  architecture  they  undoubt- 
edly had  the  merit  of  invention  ;  and  although 
the  Greek?  may  claim  the  honour  of  having 
brought  the  art  to  great  perfection,  it  is  well 
known  they  took  their  principal  hints  from  the 
Egyptians,  wlio  were  a  primitive  nation,  and 
had  to  form  everything  without  any  modd 
before  them  to  imitate.  '  Yet,'  says  Mr. 
Belzoni,  ''O  fertile  was  their  inventive  faculty, 
that  to  this  day  new  orders  of  architecture 
might  be  extracted  from  their  ruins.  If  we 
observe  the  Egyptian  capitals,  do  we  not  see 
a  complication  of  orders  in  one  mass,  which  if 
divided,  v.-ould  produce  numerous  hints  for 
new  ideas?  If  the  lover  of  truth  will  but 
inspect   the   various    representations    of   the 


Its  case,  and  put  it  in  a  proper  light  for  viewing  |  Lotus  on  the  cnnilal",  hi-  will  plai.ilv  see  that 
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not  only  the  Doric  and  the  Corinthian  orders 
have  been  extracted  from  them,  but  that  more 
might  still  be  formed.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  also,  that  the  Ionic  order  originated 
in  Egypt.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  of 
Tentyra  ;  those  in  the  small  temple  of  Edfu  ; 
and  lastly,  the  others  in  the  small  temple  of 
Isis,  in  the  island  of  Philae,  sufficiently  indi- 
cate this.  The  name  of  the  deity  to  which 
the  first  and  third  of  these  temples  are  dedi- 
cated, seems  to  strengthen  this  supposition. 
AVe  well  know  that  Isi_s  is  the  lo  of  the  Greeks, 
from  whom  the  name  of  Ionic  was  no  doubt 
derived  ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  he  who 
introduced  the  order  gave  it  that  name,  as 
having  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  the 
goddess,' 

The  art  of  painting  was  but  simple  among 
the  Egyptians,  as  they  had  no  knowlege  of 
shadowing  to  elevate  their  figures  ;  but  great 
credit  is  due  to  them  for  their  taste  in  dispo- 
sing their  colours.  There  is  great  harmony 
even  in  the  red  and  green,  which  do  not 
always  agree  with  us  ;  and  which  they  knew 
how  to  mingle  so  well,  as  to  produce  a  very 
splendid  effect,  particularly  by  candle-light. 
Their  drawing  and  sculpture  are  but  simple, 
yet  systematically  done  ;  and  they  knew  how 
to  impart  a  certain  vivacity  to  the  posture  of 
their  figures.  They  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
perspective,  and  all  that  was  done  was  in 
profile. 

The  tomb  of  Psammithis,  opened  by  Mr. 
Bclzoni,  contains  a  great  number  of  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  of  every  description,  which 
are  sculptured  in  basso-relievo,  and  painted 
over,  except  in  an  outlined  chamber,  which 
was  only  prepared  for  the  sculptor.  'This 
room,'  says  Mr.  Belzoni,  'gives  the  best  ideas 
that  have  yet  been  ciscovered  of  the  original 
process  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  wall  was 
previously  made  as  smooth  as  possible ;  and 
where  there  were  flaws  in  the  rocks  the 
vacuum  was  filled  up  with  cement ;  which 
when  hard,  was  cut  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
rock.  \Vhere  a  figure  or  anything  else  was 
required  to  be  formed  after  the  wall  was  pre- 
pared, the  sculptor  appears  to  have  made  his 
first  sketches  of  what  was  intended  to  be  cut 
out.  When  the  .sketches  were  finished  in  red 
lines  by  the  first  artist,  another,  more  skilful, 
corrected  the  errors,  if  any,  and  his  lines  were 
made  in  black,  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  were  imperfect.  When  the  figures 
were  thus  prepared,  the  sculptor  proceeded  to 
cut  out  the  stone  all  around  the  figure,  which 
remained  in  basso-relievo,  some  to  the  height 
of  half-an-inch,  and  some  much  less,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  figure.  For  instance,  if  a 
figure  were  as  large  as  life,  its  elevation  was 
generally  half-an-inch  ;  if  the  figure  were  not 
more  than  si.\  inches  in  length,  its  projection 
would  not  exceed  the  thickness  of  a  dollar,  or 
perhaps  less.  The  angles  of  the  figures  were 
all  smoothly  rounded,  which  makes  them  ap- 
pear less  prominent  than  they  really  are.  The 
parts  of  the  stone  that  were  to  be  taken  off  all 
round  the  figure,  did  not  extend  much  farther, 
a  the  wall  is  thickly  covered  with  figures 
and  hieroglyphics ;  and  I  believe  there  is  not 


a  space  on  these  walls  more  than  a  foot  square, 
without  some  figure  or  hieroglyphic.  The 
garments,  and  various  parts  of  the  limbs, 
were  marked  by  a  narrow  line,  not  deeper 
than  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown,  but  so 
exact,  that  it  produced  the  intended  effect. 

'  When  the  figures  were  completed,  and 
made  smooth  by  the  sculptor,  they  received  a 
coat  of  whitewash  all  over.  This  white  is  so 
beautiful  and  clear,  that  our  best  and 
whitest  paper  appeared  yellowish  when  com- 
pared with  it.  The  painters  came  next,  and 
finished  the  figure.  It  would  seem  as  if  they 
were  unacquainted  with  any  colour  to  imi- 
tate the  naked  parts,  since  red  is  adopted 
as'a  standing  colour  for  all  that  meant  flesh. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  indeed  ;  for  in 
certain  instances,  when  they  intend  to  repre- 
sent a  fair  lady,  by  way  of  distinguishing  her 
complexion  from  that  of  the  men,  they  put  on 
a  yellow  colour  to  represent  her  flesh :  yet 
it  cannot  be  .supposed,  that  they  did  not 
know  how  to  reduce  their  red  paints  to  a 
flesh  colour  ;  for  on  some  occasions,  where 
the  red  flesh  is  supposed  to  be  seen  through  a 
thin  veil,  the  tints  are  nearly  of  the  natural 
colour,  if  we  suppose  the  Egj'ptians  to  have 
been  of  the  same  hue  as  their  successors,  the 
present  Copts,  some  of  whom  are  nearly  as 
fair  as  Europeans.  Their  garments  were 
generally  white,  and  their  ornaments  formed 
the  most  difficult  part,  when  the  artists  had  to 
employ  red  in  the  distribution  of  the  four 
colours,  in  which  they  were  very  successful. 
When  the  figures  were  finished,  they  appear 
to  have  laid  on  a  coat  of  varnish ;  though  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  varnish  were 
thus  applied,  or  incorporated  with  the  colour. 
The  fact  is,  that  nowhere  else,  except  in  this 
tomb,  is  the  varnish  to  be  observed,  as  no 
place  in  Eg\-pt  can  boast  of  such  preserva- 
tion, nor  can  the  true  customs  of  the  Egj'pt- 
ians  be  seen  anywhere  else  with  greater 
accuracy.' 

Mr.  Belzoni,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Ricci,  has  made  drawings  of  all  the  figures, 
hieroglyphics,  emblems,  &c.,  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  tombs,  and  has  taken  impressions 
of  everything  in  wax  ;  a  task  which  occupied 
him  more  than  twelve  months. 


Riley. 

John  Riley,  one  of  the  best  native  painters 
that  has  flourished  in  England,  was  too 
diffident  of  his  own  talents,  and  easily  dis- 
gusted with  his  own  work.  A  small  portion 
of  the  vanity  of  Kneller,  would  have  made 
Riley's  fortune.  Charles  the  Second  sat  to 
him,  but  almost  discouraged  the  bashful 
artist  from  pursuing  a  profession  for  which  he 
wa-s  so  well  calculated.  Looking  at  the 
picure,  the  King  exclaimed,  '  Is  this  like 
met?  then,  od's  fish  I  am  an  ugly  fellow.' 
This  discouraged  Riley  so  much,  that  he 
could  not  bear  the  picture,  though  he  sold  it 
for  alarge  price.  He  afterwards  painted  the 
portraits  of  King  James  II.,  and  of  William 
and  Mary. 
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Gritfiere. 


John  Grifficre,  a  Dutch  painter,  who  came 
to  England  soon  after  the  fire  of  London,  was 
placed  apprentice  to  a  carpenter;  but  that 
business  not  suiting  his  inclination,  and  dis- 
covering a  taste  for  drawing,  his  father 
bound  him  to  a  tile-painter.  In  this  coarse 
school  he  impioved  so  much,  that  he  was 
afterwards  placed  with  a  painter  of  flowers. 
It  was,  however,  in  landscapes  that  he  most 
excelled.  ^lixed  scenes  of  rivers  and  rich 
countr)',  were  his  favourite  subjects ;  and 
^vhen  in  England,  he  bought  a  yacht,  em- 
barked with  his  family  and  his  pencils,  and 
passed  his  whole  time  on  the  Thames, 
between  Windsor  and  Gravesend,  during 
which  time  he  painted  some  verj-  fine 
views.  He  after\vards  went  to  Rotterdam 
in  his  yacht,  and  remained  some  years 
in  Holland.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
struck  upon  a  sand  bank,  where  he  remained 
eight  days ;  an  adventure  which  cured  his 
passion  for  living  on  the  water. 


W.  Vandevelde. 

William  Vandevelde  the  younger,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  moit  eminent  painter  of  sea 
pieces.  Having  fini>hed  a  painting  for 
Charles  II.  of  the  junction  of  the  English 
and  French  fleets  at  the  Nore,  when  that 
monarch  went  to  view  them,  two  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  agreed  to  beg  the 
picture  of  the  king,  then  to  cut  it  in  two, 
and  each  to  take  a  part.  The  painter,  in 
whose  presence  they  concluded  this  wise 
treaty,  took  away  the  picture,  and  concealed 
it  until  the  king's  death,  when  he  offered  it 
to  Bullfinch,  the  printseller,  for  eighty 
pounds.  Bullfinch  took  time  to  consider, 
and  returning  to  make  the  purchase,  foimd 
the  picture  already  sold  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty  guineas. 


All  for  Love. 

Quintin  JVIesius,  or  Matsis,  was  a  farrier  at 
Antwerp ;  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  he 
became  enamoured  of  a  young  woman  of  his 
own  condition  in  life,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  sought  in  marriage  by  a  painter  of  some 
repute.  The  damsel  confessed  to  Quintin, 
that  she  had  a  greater  inclination  for  him 
than  for  the  painter,  but  that  she  had  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  his  trade  of  a  farrier. 
Quintin,  who  from  his  childhood  had  e^-inced 
a  strong  taste  for  designing,  instantly  re- 
solved to  be  on  equal  terms  with  his  rival, 
a,id  to  abandon  the  hammer  for  the  brush. 
He  applied  to  his  new  art  with  so  much 
liking  and  assiduity,  that  in  a  .short  time  he 
produced  pictures  which  gave  a  promise  of 
the  highest  excellence.  He  gained  for  his 
reward  the  fair  hand  for  which  he  sighed ; 
and  continuing  after  his  marriage  to  exerci.se 
the  art  in  which  he  had  made  so  noble  an 
essay,  he  rose  ere  long  to  a  high  rank  in  his 
profession. 
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Aiiiong    other    productions     of    Quihtin's 
pencil,  were  the  portraits  in  ont  piece  of  the 
two   friends,    Erasmus   and    Egidius,    which 
afterwards  formed  part  of    the"  collection  of 
Charles  I.  of  England.     Sir  Thomas  More,  in 
some  lines  which   he  wrote  au  this  painting, 
apostrophized  the  artist  in  te.Tns  which  show 
the   high   estimation   in   which  he  was  held, 
both  by  his  countrjmen  and  foreigners. 
'  Quintine,  O  veteris  Novator  artis 
Magno  non  minor  artifex  Apelle  ! 
Mire  composito  potens  colore,'  &c. 

Quintin  died  in  1529.  A  hundred  years 
afterwards,  a  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Antwerp,  the  inscription  on  which 
records  in  a  few  expressive  words  the  singular 
story  of  his  life  : — 

'  Connubialis     amor    de     mulcibe    fecit 
Apellem.' 


Tintoret. 

The  facility  of  composition  for  which  this 
artist  was  remarkable,  was  the  source  of  a 
great  inequality  among  his  paintings.  He 
preferred  being  the  author  of  a  great  many 
good  conceptions,  to  devoting  his  time  in 
giving  what  is  called  a  high  finishing  to  any  one. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Annibal  Carracci,  in 
a  letter  from  Venice  to  his  cousin,  Louis 
Carracci,  that  '  he  had  seen  Tintoret  some- 
times equal  to  Titian,  and  at  others  much 
below  Tintoret.'  Some  Flemish  painters 
being  at  Rome,  showed  Tintoret  two  or  three 
heads  which  they  had  painted  and  finished 
with  great  care.  He  asked  them  how  long 
they  had  taken  to  do  them  ?  They  replied 
that  they  had  taken  several  weeks.  Tintoret 
on  this  dipped  his  pencil  in  some  black- 
colour,  and  with  a  few  strokes  drew  on  a 
canvas  a  figure,  which  he  filled  in  with  white. 
Turning  towards  the  strangers,  '  See,'  said 
he  to  them,  '  how  we  poor  Venetian  painters 
are  accustomed  to  make  pictures.' 


Bashnell. 

John  Bushnell  was  an  admired  statuarj', 
but  is  better  known  for  his  capricious  charac- 
ter, than  his  works.  He  had  agreed  to  com- 
plete the  set  of  Kings  at  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
but  hearing  that  Cibber  had  made  interest  to 
carve  some  of  them,  Bushnell  would  not  pro- 
ceed, though  he  had  begun  si.x  or  seven.  He 
had  previously  finished  statues  of  Charles  I. 
and  II.,  and  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 
Some  of  his  profession  asserting,  that  though 
he  was  skilful  in  drapery,  he  could  not  exe- 
cute a  naked  figure,  he  engaged  in  an  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ;  which  proved  that  his  rivals 
were  right,  as  to  what  he  could  not  do.  His 
next  whim  was  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  the  Trojan  Horse.  He  undertook  to  make 
such  a  wooden  receptacle,  and  had  formed  it 
of  timber,  intending  to  cover  it  with  stucco. 
The  head  was  capable  of  containing  si.\  men 
sitting  round  a  table ;  the  eyes  served  for 
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windows.  Before  it  was  half  completed,  a 
storm  of  wind  ovcr.set  and  demolished  it  ;  and 
though  two  vintners  who  had  contracted  with 
him  to  use  his  horse  as  a  drinking-booth, 
offered  to  be  at  the  expense  of  erecting  it 
again,  he  was  too  much  disappointed  to  re- 
commenco  the  work. 


Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

A  variety  of  knowledge  proclaims  the  uni- 
versality, a  multiplicity  of  works  the  abun- 
dance, and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  greatness 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  genius.  The  noblest 
temple,  the  largest  palace,  the  most  sumptuous 
hospital  in  Great  Britain,  are  all  the  work  of 
the  same  hand.  Besides  St.  Paul's,  Hampton 
Court,  and  Greenwich  Hospital,  all  of  which 
■were  erected  by  him,  he  built  above  fifty  pa- 
rish churches,  and  designed  the  Monument, 
on  which  he  intended  to  erect  the  statue  of 
Charles  II.  instead  of  the  pot  of  flames  which 
we  now  see  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
.stances,  he  was  overruled  by  men  of  inferior 
judgment.  When  Sir  Christopher  had  lived 
to  see  the  completion  of  St.  Paul's,  the  fabric 
and  the  event  left  such  an  impression  of  con- 
tent on  the  mind  of  the  gooti  old  man,  that 
being  carried  to  see  it  once  a  year,  it  seemed 
to  recall  a  memory  that  was  almost  deadened 
to  every  other  use.  He  died  at  the  great  age 
of  ninety-one,  and  was  buried  under  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  where  the  following  inscription 
comprehends  his  merit  and  his  fame  : — 

'  Si  queen's  moriumoiin/it,  circ!iii!s/>ice !' 


Closterman. 

Closterman  painted  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  and  all  their  children,  in  one 
picture.  The  Duke  was  represented  on  horse- 
back ;  a  position  which  formed  the  subject  of 
so  many  disputes  with  the  duchess,  that  the 
duke  said,  '  it  has  given  me  more  trouble  to 
reconcile  my  wife  to  you,  than  to  fight  a 
battle." 


Piper. 

Francis  le  Piper,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  though  born  to  a  good  estate, 
could  not  resist  his  impulse  for  drawing,  which 
made  him  ramble  over  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
i\Iost  of  his  performances  were  produced  over 
Jl  bottle,  and  remained  where  they  were  first 
designed.  The  Mitre  Tavern,  Stock's  Market, 
and  the  Bell  at  Westminster,  were  adorned  by 
this  artist.  At  the  former,  was  a  room  called 
Amsterdam,  from  the  variety  of  sects  Lc  Piper 
had  painted  in  it,  particularly  a  Jesuit  and  a 
Quaker. 

Sir  James  Thornhill. 

Sir  James  Thornhill,  who  decorated  .so 
Tnany  places  and  public  buildings,  was  far 
from  being  generously  rewarded  for  some  of 
them,  and  for  others  he  found  it  difficult  even 


to  obtain  the  stipulated  prices.  Though  La 
Fosse  received  ;^2ooo  for  his  work  at  Montagu 
House  the  British  ^luseum;,  and  was  allowed 
;{,5oo  for  his  expenses,  yet  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill could  only  obtain  forty  shillings  per 
square  yard  for  the  Cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
the  Great  Hall  at  Greenwich  Hospitd,  both 
of  which  he  painted. 


The  Crucifixion,  by  Rubens. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Cologne, 
there  is  an  altar  piece,  bj'  Rubens,  of  the 
'  Crucifixion  of  the  Apostle.'  Strangers  who 
visit  this  church,  and  whose  expectations  have 
been  highly  raised,  are  at  first  sadly  disap- 
pointed ;  but  on  their  attention  being  suddenly' 
diverted  to  some  other  object,  the  picture  is 
turned  in  the  frame,  and  all  the  perfections  of 
the  great  artist's  genius  break  upon  the  viev. . 
The  fir.st  exhibition  is  a  copy,  on  the  back  of 
the  original  picture,  by  a  modern  painter;  and 
the  illusion  is  practised  to  increase  the  effect 
of  the  performance,  of  which  the  possessors 
are  so  justly  proud. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  lessened  his  own  repu- 
tation, by  making  it  subservient  to  his  fortune  : 
he  united  the  highest  vanity  with  the  most 
consummate  negligence  of  his  character.  He 
had  the  singular  honour  of  painting  the  por- 
traits often  sovereigns,  and  amassed  a  fortune 
of  ;{^2ocio  a  year,  although  he  lived  magnifi- 
cently, and  lost  ;{^2o,ooo  in  the  South  Sea 
scheme.  He  is  said  to  have  given  as  a  reason 
for  preferring  portrait  painting,  that  '  Painters 
of  histor>'  make  the  dead  live,  and  do  not 
begin  to  live  themselves  till  they  are  dead.  I 
paint  the  living,  and  they  make  me  live.' 


Poetry  and  Painting-. 

A  number  of  friends  had  one  day  met  in  the 
painting-room  of  Aunibal  Carracci,  among 
whom  was  his  brother  Augustin,  whose  pride 
it  was  to  be  thought  as  distinguished  for  his 
.skill  in  poetry,  as  Annibal  was  for  his  skill  in 
painting.  Augustin  had  just  arrived  from 
Rome,  and  after  praising  greatly  the  monu- 
ments he  had  seen  there  of  ancient  sculpture, 
he  enlarged  particularly  on  the  beauty  of  the 
Lancoon. 

Annibal  neither  said  anything,  nor  seemed 
to  pay  any  attention  to  the  eloquence  of  his 
brother,  while  every  other  person  present  was 
listening  with  the  most  intense  interest.  He 
even  turned  aside,  and  as  if  he  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  began  with  a  careless  air  to  ex- 
ercise his  pencilon  the  wall.  Augustin,  piqued 
at  his  brother's  apparent  indifference,  called 
out  to  him,  and  asked,  'Whether  he  did  not 
think  the  Laocoon  w.as  all  that  he  had  been 
representing  ?'  Annibal  turning  round,  replied. 
'  Ves,  indeed,  brother,  and  behold  there  what 
you  have  been  describing.'  While  Augustin 
had  been  talking,  Annibal  was  occupied  in 
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sketching  on  the  wall  .1  representation  of  the 
admirable  group  of  statuary  which  was  the 
subject  of  eulogium.  The  sketch  was  happy, 
and  the  company  loud  in  the  expressions  of 
their  admiration.  Augu.stin  confcs.sed  that 
his  brother  had  fallen  on  a  mode  of  e.xhibitint; 
the  beauties  of  the  work  in  question,  which 
left  far  behind  any  representation  he  could 
give  in  words.  Annibal  withdrew  smihng, 
saying,  that  '  Poets  painted  with  words, 
painters  with  the  pencil.' 


Godfrey  Schalken. 

Godfrey  Schalken,  a  painter  who  displayed 
much  delicacy  in  finishing,  was  particularly 
fond  of  painting  candle  lights.  He  placed  the 
object  and  a  candle  in  a  dark  room,  and  look- 
ing through  a  small  hole,  painted  by  daylight 
whiit  he  saw  in  the  dark  chamber.  He  once 
painted  a  portrait  of  King  William  the  Third  ; 
but  as  the  piece  was  to  be  by  candle-light,  he 
gave  his  majesty  the  candle  to  hold,  until  the 
tallow  ran  down  upon  his  fingers  ;  and,  as  if 
to  justify  this  ill  breeding,  he  drew  the  picture 
in  the  same  situation.  Delicacy  formed  no 
part  of  Schalken's  character :  having  drawn  a 
lady  who  was  marked  with  the  small  pox,  but 
had  handsome  hands,  she  asked  him,  when 
the  face  was  finished,  if  she  must  not  sit 
for  her  hands?  'No,'  said  the  insolent 
artist,  '  I  always  draw  them  from  my  house- 
maid.' 


Jervas. 

Jervas,  whose  name  has  been  handed  to 
posterity  in  the  works  of  Pope,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate,  was  excessively  vain  of 
his  talents  and  his  person.  Having  succeeded 
happily  in  copying  a  picture  of  Titian,  he 
looked  first  at  the  one,  then  at  the  other, 
and  then  with  parental  complacency  ex- 
claimed, '  Poor  littli  Tit  1  how  he  would 
stare  I' 

Jervas  had  ventured  to  look  on  the  beau- 
tiful Countess  of  Bridgewater  with  more  than 
a  painter's  eye  ;  but  neither  his  presumption 
nor  his  passion  could  extinguish  his  .self  love. 
One  day,  as  .she  was  sitting  to  him,  he  ran 
over  the  beauties  of  her  face  with  rapture. 
'  But,'  said  he,  '  I  cannot  help  telling  your 
ladyship,  that  you  have  not  a  handsome 
car.'  ■  S'o  I' said  the  countess:  'pray,  Mr. 
Jenas,  tell  me  what  is  a  handsome  ear?' 
Jervas  tunied  aside  his  cap,  and  showed  his 
own. 


Copy  of  a  Correggio. 

Jacques  AntoineArland,  a  native  of  Geneva, 
having  copied  the  "  Leda  of  Correggio,'  all 
Paris  was  struck  with  the  performance.  The 
Due  de  la  Force  gave  twelve  thousand  liyres 
for  it  ;  but  being  a  sufiferer  by  the  Mississippi 
scheme,  he  restored  it  to  Arland,  allowing  him 
four  thousand  livres  for  the  time  he  had  pos- 
sessed   it.      In    1721,    Arland   brought    this 


cht-fd'aiivre  to  London,  but  would  not  .sell  it, 
although  he  got  six  hundred  pounds  for  a 
copy  of  it.  He  afterwards  destroyed  the 
original  in  a  fit  of  piety  at  Geneva  ;  but  still 
with  so  much  parental  fondness,  that  he  cut 
her  to  pieces  anatomically. 


Fresco  Paintings. 

Various  attempts  have  frequently  been  made 
to  separate  fresco  paintings  from  the  walls  on 
which  they  are  executed,  in  order  to  rescue 
them  from  the  destructive  effects  of  time  and 
weather  ;  but  all  have  been  unsuccessful  until 
very  recently. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  An- 
tonio Contri  of  Ferrara  succeeded  in  taking 
.several  heads  from  a  wall  at  Mantua,  and 
transferring  them  to  canvas.  But  this  work  re- 
quired long  and  difficult  preparations,  which 
were  besides  only  calculated  for  even  walls, 
and  for  taking  off  small  paintings.  The 
labours  of  Contri,  as  well  as  the  later  trials  in 
France,  Naples,  and  at  Modena,  were  con- 
fined, with  more  or  less  success,  to  transfer- 
ring paintings,  piece  by  piece,  from  walls  or 
linen  to  new  linen,  and  never  to  panels. 
Subsequently,  the  mode  of  sawing  the 
paintings  from  the  wall  was  adopted ;  but 
this  method  was  always  attended  with  danger, 
and  often  to  the  destruction  of  the  picture. 

At  length,  however,  a  process  has  been 
discovered,  by  which  fresco  paintings  of  any 
size  may  be  safely  and  e.xpeditiously  trans- 
ferred to  panels,  without  doing  the  least 
injury  to  the  original  design.  The  honour  of 
this  discovery,  which  is  calculated  to  render 
so  essential  a  .service  to  the  Arts,  belongs  to 
Steffano  Barezzi,  a  native  of  Milan.  His 
method  consists  in  laying  a  piece  of  prepared 
linen  against  the  wall,  which  extracts  the 
painting  so  completely,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  artist,  v.-ith  a  sure  and  uniform 
motion,  can  draw  off  the  linen  in  a  perfect 
state  with  the  painting,  so  that  the  wall  itself 
remains  quite  white.  The  linen  is  then 
stretched  upon  a  panel,  from  which  it  is 
afterwards  drawn,  while  the  painting  itself  re- 
mains fixed  upon  the  panel  v.'ithout  sustaining 
the  smallest  injurj*. 

In  this  manner  Barezzi  has  already  trans- 
ferred several  paintings  of  Luino  and  Marco 
d'Oggione.  The  Roman  Government,  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  have 
assigned  him  the  church  Delia  Pace,  where 
he  can  apply  his  method  to  some  greater 
paintings  of  Marco  d'Oggione. 


Columns  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

E.ach  of  the  four  columns  thpt  support  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  Rome,  takes 
up  .Ts  much  room  at  the  base  as  a  little  chapel 
and  convent ;  and  yet  they  do  not  appear 
large,  being  proportionate  to  the  rest  of  the 
building.  They  were  designed  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  he  insisted  earnestly  that  nothing 
should  be  added  or  altered  in  his  design.  Ber- 
nini afterwards  undertook  to  make  a  staircase 
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within  each  column,  there  behig  ongnialljf  a 
well  ;  but  just  as  he  had  prepared  the  inside 
of  one  of  them,  the  whole  building  gave  a 
crash  which  the  Italian  tradition  says,  was  as 
loud  as  thunder.  He  put  up  the  stairs  in  that 
column,  but  would  not  attempt  it  in  any  more 
of  them. 


St.  Pau]'.s  Cathedral. 

The  side  Oratories  of  St.  Paul's  were  added 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  original  design,  by 
order  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  anxious 
to  have  them  ready  fur  the  Popish  service, 
when  there  .should  be  occasion.  It  narrowed 
the  building,  and  broke  in  very  much  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  design.  Sir  Christopher  in- 
.sisted  so  strongly  on  the  injury  it  would  do 
the  whole,  that  he  actually  shed  some  tears 
in  speaking  of  it ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
duke  ab.solutely  insisted  upon  their  being 
inserted,  and  the  architect  was  obliged  to 
comply. 


Sketching  Adventures. 

The  late  INIr.  Brown,  so  justly  famed  for 
his  knowledge  of  design,  having  often  re- 
marked in  his  neighbourhood  a  ruinous  cot- 
tage, where  the  lines  came  ui  as  one  could 
wish',  and  admitted  a  fine  breadth  of  light  and 
shadow,  he  resolved  to  make  a  drawing  of  it. 
While  he  was  at  work,  an  old  woman  came 
out  to  him,  dropping  many  a  courtesy.  '1 
am  very  glad  your  honour  has  come  to  look 
at  it  yourself  I  have  told  the  steward  over 
and  over  again  that  the  house  would  fall  down 
about  my  ears,  but  he  did  not  mind  me.  I 
hope  your  honour  will  order  it  to  be  done  up 
soon.'  „    ,  ,     ., 

Mr.  Brown  came  better  off  than  a  brother 
artist,  who  being  on  a  sketching  excursion, 
fell  in  with  a  mill  which  presented  an  aumi- 
rable  piece  of  picturesque.  He  was  proceed- 
ing with  a  drawing  of  it  very  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  when  the  miller,  with  a  stout 
.■■•Jck  in  his  hand,  made  his  approach. 

'What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Cjentleman? 

'  Making  a  drawing  of  your  mill." 

'  Making  a  drawing  !  'I  o  be  sure,  my  old 
mill  IS  a  pretty  thing  to  take.  No.  no  !  Your 
business  here  is  to  peep  at  my  windows,  and 
see  whether  I  beii't  undercharged  in  the 
number.  Come,  sir,  off  directly  ;  and  if  ever 
I  catch  you  here  again,'  &c.  . 

The  time  of  the  threatened  invasion  ol  Eng- 
land by  the  French  was  a  .sad  time  for  the 
hunters  of  picturesque,  more  especial  y  along 
the  coasts.  To  be  cauglit  taking  a  sketch  of 
even  an  old  pig.stye,  was  enough  in  some  in- 
stances to  get  seized  and  carried  belore  a 
magis'tratc  as  a  French  spy,  engaged  m  steal- 
in"  plans  of  all  the  strong  points  of  the 
country  ;  and  as  magistrates  are  not  m  all 
parts  much  more  sensible  than  the  ignorant 
rustic  they  keep  in  order,  it  happened  more 
than  once  that  professional  ardour  was  sent  to 
tool  itself  within  the  walls  of  a  gaol. 


Statue  of  Pompey. 

The  large  statue  of  Pompey,  in  the  Palazzo 
Spada  at  Rome,  is  believed  to  be  the  very 
same  at  the  feet  of  which  Ca;sar  fell  ;  for  it 
was  found  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Senate 
was  held,  on  the  fatal  ides  of  i\Iarch.  It  was 
discovered  in  clearing  away  the  ground  to 
make  some  cellars  for  a  house.  The  greatest 
pan  of  the  statue  lay  under  that  house,  but 
the  head  of  it  reached  under  the  ground  be- 
longing to  the  adjoining  house.  This  occa- 
sioned a  di.sput'e  between  the  two  proprietors, 
which  was  at  last  decided  by  Cardinal  Spada. 
He  ordered  the  head  to  be  broken  off  and 
given  to  the  latter,  and  the  body  to  the  former. 
This  decision  was  made  very  prudenlially  ; 
for  the  cardinal  was  very  anxious  to  gee  the 
statue  into  his  own  possession,  and  by  this 
means  he  got  it  much  cheaper  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  done,  the  whole  only  costing 
him  five  hundred  crowns. 


J.  Bassan. 

In  the  Notes  of  Annibal  Carracci  on 
'Vasari's  Lives  of  the  Painters,'  he  pays  the 
following  flattering  tribute  to  the  skill  of  his 
cotemporary,  Jacques  Bassan.  'Jacques 
Bassan  was  an  excellent  painter,  and  worthy 
of  a  much  handsomer  eulogy  than  V.asari  has 
bestowed.  In  his  paintings  he  rivalled  those 
miracles  which  are  related  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  deceiving  not  only  bea.sts,  but  men, 
as  I  can  myself  attest,  having  one  day  been 
so  deceived  in  his  room  that  1  stretched  forth 
my  hand  to  take  what  I  believed  to  be  a  book, 
but  which  was  only  a  painting  of  one.' 


The  Florentine  Brutus. 

At  Florence  there  is  an  unfinished  .statue, 
by  Michael  Angelo,  which  it  is  erroneously 
.supposed  was  intended  for  Marcus  Brutus. 
It  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  Medici,  who 
assassinated  his  uncle,  and  was  called  the 
Florentine  Brutus  ;  but  proving  afterwards 
the  oppressor,  and  not  the  liberator  of  his 
country,  M.  Angelo  laid  aside  the  unfinished 
.statue  in  disgust,  and  could  never  be  prevailed 
on  to  complete  it. 

Cameo  Manufacture. 

At  the  celebrated  baths  of  San  Phillipc, 
there  is  a  petrifying  spring  which  is  applied  It 
the  formation  of  cameos  and  various  orna- 
ments. 'I'hc  spring  issues  from  Monte  Amiato, 
about  four  miles  from  Radicofiini,  on  the 
route  between  that  town  and  Sienna,  and  is 
situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the  road.  The 
w.ater  is  in  such  quant.ty  as  to  form  a  large 
torrent,  and  so  hot  that  it  cannot  be  borne  by 
the  human  body  at  its  source.  The  water  is 
perfectly  transparent,  but  holds  m  solution  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  an 
immense  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  manufactory  of  cximcos,  S:c.,  from  this 
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petrifying  water  was  established  by  the  late 
Peter  Leopold,  who  so  magnificently  patron- 
ised all  tlie  sciences  and  arts.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent under  the  direction  of  Signor  Pagliari,  an 
artist  of  great  ingenuity.  The  process  is  very 
siniple.  An  impression  of  the  medal  is  first 
taken  in  sulphur,  or  what  is  still  better,  on 
glass,  and  the  impressed  figure  or  mould  is 
thi:n  placed  in  the  course  of  the  stream,  so  as 
to  receive  a  continual  and  equable  dash  of 
water,  which  deposits  its  earthy  matter  on  the 
impressed  surface,  and  thus  takes,  with  the 
greatest  fineness  and  precision,  the  figure  of 
the  body  on  which  it  consolidates.  The  cast 
*hus  obtained  may  be  made  of  any  thickness. 
The  time  employed  in  its  formation  is  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

By  an  ingenious  variation  of  the  process, 
Signor  Pagliari  is  able  to  form  a  cast  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  marbles,  so  as  to  represent  a 
white  figure  in  relief  of  a  blue  or  yellow 
ground,  and  i-icc  versa.  This  is  done  by  first 
forming  the  cast  white  as  usual,  then  separat- 
ing from  it  all  the  parts  not  projecting  in 
relief,  and  exposing  it  as  before  to  a  second 
process  of  deposition  from  water  previously 
coloured.  The  coloured  carbonate  attaches 
itself  to  the  white  figure,  and  this  forms  a 
ground  on  the  stratum  of  coloured  matter,  on 
which  the  white  matter  rests ;  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  one  solid  and  continuous 
substance.  Pagliari  charges  in  proportion  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  cast  ;  for  a  cast  of  one 
inch  in  diameter,  one  paul,  or  fivepence 
English ;  and  for  one  of  eighteen  inches, 
thirty  pauls. 


Rysbrack, 

^  The  sculptor  Rysbrack,  piqued  at  Mr. 
Scheemaker's  success  in  Shakspeare's  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey,  produced  his 
three  statues  of  Palladio,  Inigo'  Jones,  and 
Fiaminigo,  and  at  last  his  clief  d'ceuvre,  his 
Hercules — an  exquisite  summary  of  his  skill, 
knowledge,  and  judgment.  The  Hercules, 
for  which  he  borrowed  the  head  of  the  Far- 
nesian  god,  was  composed  from  various  parts 
and  limbs  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  strongest 
and  best  made  men  in  London,  chiefly  the 
pugilist^  of  the  then  flourishing  Amphitheatre 
for  boxing.  The  arms  were  Brou^hton's,  the 
breast  from  a  well-known  coachman,  and  the 
legs  were  those  of  Ellis,  the  celebrated  painter, 
who  frequently  visited  that  gymnasium.  The 
statue  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Hoare,  and  is 
the  principal  ornament  of  the  noble  temple  of 
art  at  Stourhead. 


Roubiliac. 

It  is  a  pleasing  circumstance  to  relate,  that 
Roubiliac's  own  goodness  of  heart  first  brought 
his  excellent  talents  into  notice  :  and  that  his 
great  success  in  life  seems  to  have  depended 
in  some  degree  on  his  honest  and  liberal  con- 
duct soon  after  he  came  to  England.  At  that 
time  he  was  merely  working  as  a  joumej-man  ; 
,  nd  ha\'ing  spent  an  evening  at  Vau.\ha!l,  on 
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his  return  he  picked  up  a  pocket-book,  which 
coritained  a  considerable  quantity  of  bank 
notes.  He  immediately  advertised  it,  and  a 
claimant  soon  appeared  ;  who  was  so  pleased 
with  the  integrity  of  the  youth,  and  so  struck 
with  his  genius,  of  which  he  shewed  several 
specimens,  that  he  not  only  gave  him  a  hand- 
some remuneration,  but,  being  a  man  of  rank 
and  fortune,  became  his  patron. 

After  Roubiliac  had  been  at  Rome,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  raptures  at  what  he  had 
seen  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  works  of 
antiquity,  and  the  captivating  and  luxuriant 
splendour  of  Bernini.  '  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose,' said  he  one  day  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
'  that  I  was  infinitely  impatient,  till  I  had 
taken  a  survey  of  my  own  performances  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  after  having  seen  such  a 
variety  of  excellence  ;  and  my  own  work 
looked  to  me  meagre  and  star\'ed,  as  if  made 
of  nothing  but  tobacco  pipes.' 


David. 

It  is  related  of  the  French  painter,  David, 
that  he  attended  the  execution  of  his  friends, 
Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  as  a  spec- 
tacle connected  with  his  improvement  in  the 
art  of  painting  ;  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  the  prisoners  at  La  Force,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  he  was  composedly  making 
.sketches  from  the  dymg  and  the  dead.  Reboul 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  ?  He  coolly 
replied,  '  I  am  catching  the  last  convulsioiis  of 
nature  in  these  scoundrels.' 


George  Morland. 

After  this  great  but  dissolute  genius  left  his 
father's  roof,  and  became  his  own  master,  his 
first  employer  was  an  Irishman  in  Drurj' 
Lane,  who  kept  him  constantly  at  his  easel, 
by  being  always  at  his  elbow.  His  meals 
were  carried  up  to  him  by  the  shop-boy  ;  and 
when  his  dinner  was  brought,  which  generally 
consisted  of  sixpennyworth  of  meat  from  a 
cook  5  .shop,  and  a  pint  of  beer,  he  would 
sometimes  venture  to  ask  if  he  might  have  a 
penriyworth  of  pudding.  If  he  asked  for  five 
shillings,  the  Hibernian  would  reply,  '  D'ye 
think  I'm  made  of  money  ?  '  and  give  him 
half-a-crown.  Morland,  however,  painted 
pictures  enough  for  this  man  to  fill  a  room,  the 
price  of  admittance  to  which  was  half-a-crown. 

From  this  state  of  bondage  he  was  released 
by  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Hill,  a  lady  of 
fortune  then  at  Margate,  to  paint  portraits 
there  for  the  summer  season.  Morland  stole 
away  from  his  Irish  keeper  to  Margate,  and 
was  there  introduced  to  abundance  of  lucrative 
employment. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  he  returned  to  Loiv- 
don.  He  was  now  rising  s*  much  in  repute, 
that  the  prints  engraved  from  his  pictures  had 
an  unparalleled  sale,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  a  short  time  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
anything  from  his  hand,  that  though  often  ill 
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paid,  he  could  cam  from  seventy  to  a  lumdrcd 
guim;as  a  week.  Unfortunately,  nu  man 
Lould  be  more  regardless  of  money  ;  and 
while  affluence  was  at  his  command,  he  scarcely 
ever  knew  what  it  was  to  be  out  of  want.  He 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  giving  bills  of 
credit  ;  and  when  they  became  due,  he  rarely 
had  the  ready  cash  to  discharge  them.  In 
order  to  have  a  note  O'  twenty  pounds  renewed 
for  a  fortnight,  ho  has  been  known  to  give  a 
painting  that  has  been  immediately  sold  in  his 
presence  for  ten  guineas.  Morland's  easel 
was  always  siu'rounded  by  associates  of  the 
lowest  cast,  horse  dealer.s,  bo.\ers,  jockies, 
cobblers,  &c.  He  had  a  wooden  frame  placed 
across  his  room,  similar  to  that  in  a  police 
office,  with  a  bar  that  lifted  up,  to  allow  those 
to  pass  with  whom  he  had  business,  or  who 
enjoyed  his  special  favour.  He  might  have 
been  said  to  live  in  an  academy  in  the  midst 
of  models.  He  would  get  one  to  .stand  or  sit 
for  a  hand,  another  for  a  head,  an  attitude,  or 
a  figure,  according  as  their  countenance  or 
character  suited.  In  this  manner  he  painted 
some  of  his  best  pictures,  while  his  companions 
were  regaling  on  gin  and  red  herrings  around 
him.  Morland  never  let  slip  an  opportunity 
which  he  could  turn  to  his  profession.il  advan- 
tage. Just  as  he  was  about  to  begin  his  four 
pictures  of  the  'Deserter,' a  Serjeant,  drummer, 
and  private,  on  their  way  to  Dover,  in  pursuit 
of  deserters,  came  in  for  a  billet.  Morland 
seeing  that  these  men  would  answer  his  pur- 
pose, treated  them  plentifully,  while  he  was 
making  inquiries  on  the  different  modes  of 
recruiting,  with  every  particular  attendant  on 
the  trial  of  deserters  by  court-martial,  and  on 
their  punishment.  He  then  took  them  to  his 
house,  where  he  gave  them  plenty  of  ale,  wine, 
and  tobacco,  and  caroused  with  tliem  all  night, 
employing  himself  busily  in  sketching  and 
noting  down  whatever  was  likely  to  serve  his 
purpose. 

Nature  was  the  grand  source  from  which 
Morland  drew  all  his  images.  He  was  fear- 
ful of  becoming  a  mannerist  :  with  other 
artists  he  never  held  any  intercourse,  nor  had 
he  prints  of  any  kind  in  his  possession  ,  and 
he  often  declared  that  he  would  not  go  across 
the  way  to  sec  the  finest  assemblage  of  paint- 
ings that  ever  was  exhibited.  He  was  once 
induced  to  make  a  journey  with  Mr.  Ward,  on 
purpose  to  view  Lord  Bute's  collection  ;  but 
having  sauntered  through  one  of  the  rooms,  he 
refused  to  see  any  more,  declaring  that  he  was 
averse  to  contemplate  any  man's  works,  lest 
he  should  become  an  imitator. 

At  the  death  of  his  father,  Morland  was 
advised  to  claim  the  dormant  title  of  Baronet, 
which  had  been  conferred  on  one  of  his  lineal 
ancestors  by  Charles  II.  Finding,  however, 
that  there  was  no  emolument  attached  to  it, 
he  relinquished  the  distinction,  observing, 
that  a  '  plain  George  Morland  would  always 
sell  his  pictures,  and  there  was  .nore  honour  in 
being  a  fine  painter,  than  a  titled  gentleman  ; 
that  he  would  have  borne  the  vanity  of  a  title, 
had  there  been  any  income  to  accompany  it, 
but  as  matters  stood,  he  would  wear  none  of 
the  fooleries  of  his  ancestors.' 


Granet. 

M.  Granet,  while  at  Rome  in  1814,  received 
a  commission  from  Naples  to  paint  a  picture 
si.\  feet  by  four.  The  subject  was  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  artist,  and  he  determined  on  the 
'  Choir  of  the  Capuchin  Church  in  the  Piazza 
Barberini,  during  Divine  Worship.'  On  the 
right  and  left  the  monks  are  grouped  in 
various  attitudes.  The  light  proceeds  from  a 
window  at  the  extremity  of  the  choir,  and  the 
artist  has  increased  the  effect  by  ingeniously 
interposing  a  massive  pulpit,  which  at  once 
breaks  and  throws  out  the  rays  of  light.  The 
picture,  when  finished,  was  admired  pro- 
digiously. M.  de  Bressigny,  the  French  am- 
bassador, had  it  exhibited  at  his  house,  where 
it  daily  attracted  crowds  of  visitors.  The 
picture  was  purchased  by  the  Count  d'Artois 
for  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  francs. 

But  the  most  singular  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  picture  is,  that  no  fewer  than 
ten  copies  have  been  made  from  it  by  M. 
Granet  himself  The  first  was  made  in  1816. 
It  is  nearly  the  same  size  as  the  original,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  of 
Conyngham.  The  .second  is  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  Duke  d'Alba,  in  Spain.  The  third  belongs 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  exhibition  at  the  Louvre.  Two  others 
belong  to  Count  Bulgari  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich.  The  si.xth  was  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  by  an  American  merchant.  The  re- 
maining copies  have  been  purchased  by  Eng- 
lish gentlemen.  Thus  there  are  no  less  than 
eleven  pictures  representing  the  same  subject 
by  the  same  artist. 


JT' 


Harlow. 

Mr.  Harlow  commenced  his  professional 
career  at  the  age  of  .sixteen  ;  and  before  he 
had  doubled  that  age,  he  ro.se  to  the  first  rank, 
whether  considered  as  to  the  variety  of  his 
talents,  the  purity  of  his  taste,  or  the  trans- 
cendency of  his  genius.  His  first  introduc- 
tion to  that  sort  of  notice  favourable  to  an 
aspiring  artist  arose  from  a  curious  circum- 
stance, which  affords  a  .singular  instance  of 
rare  and  precocious  talent.  Walking  with 
his  mother  in  Piccadilly,  she  pointed  out  to 
him  a  gentleman  knocking  at  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  gate.  This  was  Mr.  Hare,  the 
well-known  associate  of  his  Grace,  of  I\lr. 
Fox,  and  other  celebrated  persons,  and  a 
gentleman  of  whom  Mrs.  Harlow  had  often 
spoken  as  being  an  intimate  friend  of  her 
family.  No  further  attention  was  paid  to  the 
matter  at  the  time  ;  but  Mr.  Hare  dying  soon 
after,  it  became  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  others  that 
no  likeness  had  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  one  so  much  valued.  By  accident 
this  circumstance  reached  the  ear  of  Harlow, 
who  told  his  mother  that  he  thought  he  could 
execute  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Hare  from  recol- 
lection. He  accordingly  set  about  it,  and 
with  very  slight  assistance  produced  a  picture, 
which  was  universally  allowed  to  be  an  excel 
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Ie:>t  lil^c:lc^--.  ThiN  cxlniordisiary  talent  never 
left  the  artist,  and  ha  could  almost  invariauly 
retrace  from  memory  such  portraits  as  he  had 
formerly  copied.  In  one  case,  when  he  did 
so  for  Sir  Thomas  .then  Mr.)  Lawrence,  the 
work  was  so  perfect  that  that  gentleman  re- 
fused to  credit  the  possibility  of  its  being  per- 
formed without  the  original. 

This  excellent  artist,  after  visiting  Rome, 
and  e-vecuting  paintings  which  would  do 
honour  to  any  age  or  countrj-,  died  in  his 
titirty-second  year. 


The  Hop\\oods. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Hopwood,  the  engraver, 
possessed  but  slender  talents  as  an  artist. 
Unacquainted  with  the  pnnciples  of  the  art. 
he  might  be  said  to  work  in  the  dark  ;  and 
ever>-  gleam  of  light  which  he  obtained  ser\ed 
but  to  show  some  deviations  from  the  right 
path  :  his  struggle  to  advance  was  thus  in 
some  measure  actually  impeded  by  accessories 
of  partial  knowledge.  It  was  principally  by 
the  exertions  of  his  eldest  son,  the  present 
Mr.  William  Hopwood,  that  the  name  of  the 
father  became  identified  with  so  many  works 
before  the  public  ;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  exemplary  perseverance  and  patient 
industry  with  which  he  seconded  the  efforts 
of  his  father. 

One  morning,  at  a  time  when  William  was 
only  fifteen  years  of  age,  Mr.  Hopwood  was 
induced  by  some  unaccountable  circumstance 
to  rise  at  two  o'clock,  and  proceed  to  the 
engraving  room,  where  he  surprised  his  son 
hard  at  work  ;  and  he  then  learnt,  that  al- 
though he  was  in  the  habit  of  poring  over  the 
copper  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  in  the 
day,  yet  it  was  his  uniform  pvactice  at  night, 
as  soon  as  he  conceived  all  the  family  w.as 
asleep,  cautiously  to  get  up,  to  relight  his 
lamp,  and  in  silence  and  secresy  to  continue 
his  drudgery  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  order 
to  expedite  plates,  the  early  completion  of 
which  he  knew  to  be  essential  to  the  comfort 
of  those  to  whom  he  thus  proved  the  ardency 
of  his  filial  and  fraternal  affection. 


with  the  Abbate  ^\■inckclmaml,  who  says  of 
it,  in  his  '  Monumcnti  Inediti,'  that  it  was 
'  line  (hllc  piei  denarii,  c  dellc  picl  belle 
figure  die  siaiio  mai  state  scolpite  nelle 
gemiiic. ' 

In  all  the  fine  intaglios  of  the  ancients,  they 
took  special  care,  that  on  impressing  the 
figure,  the  contour  should  be  so  softened  into 
the  background  that  the  ground  appeared  de- 
tached, and,  as  it  were,  unconnected  with  it. 
To  imitate  this  effect  in  cameo,  the  subtle 
Pikler  polished  his  finest  works  wVh  a  wheel 
on  which  a  camel-hair  pencil  was  fixed  ;  but 
the  effect  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
not  softness,  but  the  appearance  of  .a  thing 
that  time  had  worn  smooth  ;  and  he  often  ex- 
tinguished his  itnest  traits  by  this  process. 


Xational  Taste  of  Italy. 

The  Italians  have  an  hereditary  passion  for 
architecture,  and  an  attachment  to  the  local 
monuments  it  has  raised,  which  is  often  very 
remarkably  displayed.  .Mr.  Rose,  in  his 
Letters,  mentions  that  he  was  once  in  a  small 
--ubalpine  town,  a  steeple  in  which  was  struck 
and  injured  by  lightning.  In  the  week  suc- 
ceeding this  accident,  six  thousand  francs,  a 
large  sum  in  Italy,  were  subscribed  from  the 
same  village,  towards  repairing  it,  besides 
large  contributions  from  the  peasantry-,  in 
wood,  stone,  and  gratuitous  labour.  On  the 
day  when  the  celebrated  Horses  of  Venice 
were  restored  to  that  cit}',  after  the  capture  of 
Paris  in  1814,  a  general  movement  was  to  be 
seen  among  the  populace.  They  assembled 
in  groups  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  talking 
over  their  departed  happiness  and  grandeur, 
favourite  topics  with  the  Venetians  of  all 
classes  ;  and  "  I  am  assured,'  says  Mr.  Rose, 
'  that  had  there  been  a  leader  to  animate 
them,  the  canals  of  Venice  might  have  run 
red  with  Austrian  blood.' 


Modern  Antiques. 

Some  artists  have,  by  practice,  arrived 
much  nearer  to  the  Greeks  in  executing  in- 
taglios and  cameos  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  in  copying  fine  ancient 
pastes  such  as  are  continually  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Rome  to  this  day,  they  have  been 
able  frequently  to  impo.se  on  the  dilettanti 
and  dealers  themselves.  Pikler  and  Amastini, 
either  inflamed  by  a  just  resentment  at  the 
neglect  their  talents  experienced,  or  moved 
by  the  desire  of  convicting  the  ignorant,  often 
made  it  their  study  to  deceive  in  this  way. 
One  instance  among  many  of  Pikler's  decep- 
tions is  an  intaglio  head,  called  '  Brutus,'  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  Richard  Worsley.  "The 
deception  is  so  well  managed  that  it  might 
well  pass  for  a  Roman  work.  The  '  Giscatore 
di  Troco,'  by  this  artist,  passed  as  an  antique 
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Brouwer. 

Adrian  Brouwer,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
painters  in  the  Low  Countries,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Antwerp,  was  taked  up  as  a  spy,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  same  place  where  the  Duke 
d'Aremberg  was  confined. — That  nobleman 
had  an  intimate  friends'nip  with  Rubens,  who 
often  went  to  visit  him  in  his  confinement. 
The  duke  having  obser\ed  the  genius  of 
Brouwer.  by  .some  slight  sketches  which  he 
drew  with  black  lead,  but  without  knowing 
who  he  was,  desired  Rubens  to  bring  with  him, 
at  his  next  visit,  a  palette  and  pencils  for  a  pri- 
soner who  was  in  confinement  along  with  him. 

The  materials  requisite  for  painting  were 
given  to  Brouwer,  who  took  for  his  subject  a 
group  of  soldiers,  who  were  playing  at  cards 
in  the  corner  of  the  prison.  When  the  picture 
was  finished  and  shown  to  Rubens,  he  imme- 
diately exclaimed,  that  it  was  painted  by 
Brouwer,  whose  works  he  had  often  seen  and 
admired.  The  duke,  delighted  with  the  dls- 
coverj',  set  a  proper  value  on  the  performance  ; 
and  although    Rubens  offered  six    hundred 
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guilders  for  it,  the  duke  would  by  no  means 
part  with  it,  but  presented  the  painter  with  a 
much  larger  sum.  Rubens  immediately 
exerted  all  his  interest  to  obtain  the  release  of 
Brouwer,  and  procured  it  by  becoming  his 
surety.  He  took  him  home  with  him,  and 
became  his  best  and  must  liberal  patron  and 
benefactor  ;  but  Brouwer,  who  was  a  man  of 
dissolute  habits,  proved  ungrateful,  and  did 
not  remain  long  with  him. 


Expedition. 

Luco  Cangiago,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Genoese  painters,  was  also  one  of  the  most 
expeditious,  as  he  worked  well  with  both 
hands.  By  this  unusual  power,  he  executed 
more  designs,  and  finished  more  grand  works, 
with  his  own  pencil,  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  most  other  artists  could  do  with  several 
assistants.  At  the  age  of  .seventeen,  this 
artist  was  employed  to  assist  in  painting  the 
front  of  an  elegant  house  in  fresco.  On  his 
entering  on  the  work,  the  other  artists,  who 
were  Florentines,  were  already  on  the  scaffold. 
Observing  his  youthful  appearance,  they  con- 
cluded he  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
grinder  of  colours.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
took  up  the  palette  and  pencils,  they  became 
apprehensive  that  he  would  spoil  the  work  ; 
but  after  a  very  few  strokes  of  his  pencil,  they 
had  reason  to  be  of  a  very  different  opinion, 
and  paid  tribute  to  his  uncommon  abilities. 


Sebastien  Bourdon  painted  twelve  portraits 
after  life,  and  as  large  as  nature,  all  in  one 
day. 

Weenix,  the  Dutch  painter,  called  the  Old, 
frequently  sketched  and  finished  a  picture, 
five  or  six  feet  high,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day  ;  and  particularly  one  representing  a  bull 
baited  by  dogs,  painted  after  nature  in  that 
space  of  time.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  in  one 
summer's  day,  he  began  and  entirely  finished 
three  portraits  on  canvas,  of  a  three-quarter 
size,  and  with  the  heads  full  as  large  as  life. 


Inveterate  Habits. 

Chatelaine,  a  man  of  considerable  taste  and 
talents,  was  employed  by  Mr.  Toms,  and 
etched  and  engraved  frr  him  at  one  shilling 
an  hour ;  but  he  was  so  idle  and  dissipated, 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  half  hour,  he 
frequently  demanded  his  sixpence,  and  retired 
to  a  neighbouring  ale-house  to  spend  it. 


Trial  of  Conjugal  Affection. 

Craasbeck,  a  Flemish  painter,  entertaining 
.some  doubts  as  to  the  affection  of  hi-,  wife, 
who  was  a  modest  and  agreeable  v/oman  ; 
and  being  anxious  to  ascertain  if  she  really 
loved  him,  he  one  day  stripped  his  breast 
naked,  and  painted  the  appearance  of  a  mortal 
wound  on  his  skin  ;  his  lips  and  checks  he 


painted  of  a  livid  colour,  and  on  his  palette 
near  him  he  placed  his  knife,  painted  on  the 
blade  with  a  blood-like  colour.  When  every 
thing  was  prepared,  he  shrieked  out,  as  if  he 
had  been  that  instant  killed,  and  lay  still. 
His  wife  ran  in,  saw  him  in  that  terrifying 
condition,  and  showed  so  many  tokens  of  un- 
affected natural  passion,  and  real  grief,  that 
he  rose  xip  convinced  of  her  affection,  dis- 
suaded her  from  grieving,  and  freely  told  her 
his  motive  for  the  whole  contrivance,  which 
he  would  not  have  violated  truth  by  describ- 
ing as  a  very  despicable  trick. 


Generous  Patron. 

One  of  the  most  capital  pictures  by  Ber- 
chem,  an  eminent  Dutch  master,  was  painted 
for  the  principal  magistrate  at  Dort,  in  whose 
family  it  is  still  preserved.  It  is  a  view  of  a 
mountainous  country,  enriched  with  a  great 
variety  of  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  and  figures, 
excellently  penciled,  .and  most  beautifully 
coloured.  While  Berchem  was  employed  in 
painting  the  picture,  the  same  Burgomaster 
bespoke  a  landscape  from  John  Both,  and 
agreed  to  pay  eight  hundred  guilders  for  each 
picture  ;  but  to  excite  an  emulation,  he  pro- 
mised a  considerable  premium  for  the  per- 
formance which  .should  be  adjudged  the  best. 
When  the  pictures  were  finished,  and  placed 
near  each  other  for  accidental  examination, 
there  appeared  such  an  equality  of  merit  in 
them,  that  the  worthy  magistrate  generously 
presented  both  artists  with  an  equal  sum 
above  the  price  which  he  had  stipulated. 


Turkish  Illustration. 

The  Emperor  Mahomet  II.  having  seen 
some  of  the  paintings  of  Gentile  Bellini,  in- 
vited him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  treated 
him  with  great  respect,  and  gave  him  many 
rich  presents,  and  other  tokens  of  his  regard. 
But  the  emperor  having  ordered  the  head  of 
a  slave  to  be  cut  off  before  the  face  of  Gentile, 
to  convince  him  of  an  incorrectness  in  the 
picture  of  the  decollation  of  John  the  Baptist, 
he  was  so  affected,  and  so  terrified  at  the  sight, 
that  he  never  enjoyed  peace  of  mind  till  he 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  his  own  countrj'. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mahomet  to  add,  that  he 
put  a  gold  chain  round  the  neck  of  the  painter, 
■and  wrote  to  the  Senate  of  Venice  in  his 
favour ;  which  at  his  return  procured  him  a 
pension  for  life,  and  the  honourable  distiac- 
tion  of  the  order  of  St.  Mark. 


Felix  Meyer. 

An  Abbot  of  St.  Florian,  in  Austria,  being 
desirous  to  have  two  grand  apartments  painted 
in  fresco,  and  having  consulted  an  artist 
about  it,  who  seemed  very  dilatory,  he  appliej 
to  Felix  Meyer,  who  was  then  on  his  travel^ 
for  his  advice  as  to  the  manner  which  hi 
would  have  it  executed.  Meyer,  whose  readh 
ncss  at  execution  was  only  equalled  by  tit 
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vivacity  of  lus  imngination,  viewed  the  place 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  then  taking  a  long 
stick,  t  which  he  fastened  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, he  /mmediately  began  to  design,  saying, 
'  Here  I  would  have  a  tree  ;'  which  he  marked 
out  as  quick  as  possible.  'At  the  remote  dis 
tancc  I  would  represent  a  forest  thus  :  here  a 
fall  of  water,  tumbling  from  great  rocks,'  and 
so  on.  As  fa»t  as  he  spoke,  he  designed,  and 
deprived  the  Abbot  of  the  power  of  e.vpress- 
ing  his  approbation,  so  much  was  he  lost  in 
astonishment,  to  see  a  design  with  such  ele- 
gance arid  taste,  executed  even  without  any 
time  being  allowed  for  reflection.  At  the 
Abbot's  request,  IMeyer  undertook  to  finish 
the  design  ;  which  he  completed  in  the  course 
of  the  summer.  This  adventure  spread  the 
reputation  of  Meyer  through  all  Germany  ; 
and  he  was  thenceforward  continually  cm- 
])loycd  by  the  first  princes  and  nobility  in 
Europe. 

Old  Mieris. 

Old  Francis  Mieris  used  to  value  his  time 
at  a  ducat  an  hour  ;  and  for  one  picture  of  a 
lady  fainting,  he  was  paid  at  that  ratio  the 
large  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  florins.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  said  to  have  offered 
3000  for  it :  but  was  refused.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  works  of  Francis  Mieris 
in  this  country,  where  they  are  not  very  com- 
mon, is  in  the  possessior^  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Hope, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of '  The  Shrimp 
^lan.' 


Zuccarelli. 

Previous  to  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
Zuccarelli  tr.avelling  on  the  Continent,  was 
detained  on  the  territories  of  one  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers  as  a  suspicious  person  ;  but 
obtained  his  release  with  honour  After  de- 
claring his  profession  and  name,  both  of  which 
he  considered  sufficiently  known,  he  offered 
to  prove  tlie  truth  of  his  as.sertion  by  painting 
a  picture,  provided  the  necessary  materials 
were  allowed  him.  His  proposal  was  granted, 
and  his  veracity  confirmed  by  the  production 
of  his  pencil,  on  which  he  was  immediately 
released. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  among  the 
figures  which  Zuccarelli  introduced  in  his 
landscapes,  he  frequently  represented  one 
with  a  gourd  holllc  at  his  waist,  as  is  often 
seen  in  Italy.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done 
as  a  sort  of  pun  on  his  own  name,  Zncco  being 
the  Italian  word  for  a  gourd. 


Sir  Anthony  More. 

Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  who  made 
slaves  of  his  friends,  and  friends  of  his 
painters,  treated  Sir  Anthony  More,  who  was 
Bnpkiyed  by  him  in  painting  portraits,  with 
e.xtraordinary  familiarity.  This  great  artist 
bad  not  all  the  courtly  discretion  of  his  pupil, 
Coello,  and  met  the  king's  advances  with  the 


same  ease  that  they  were  made.  One  day, 
while  he  was  at  his  work,  and  Philip  looking 
on.  More  dipt  his  pencil  in  carmine,  and  with 
it  besmeared  the  hand  of  llie  king,  who  was 
resting  his  arm  on  More's  shoulder.  "I'he  jest 
was  rash,  and  the  character  to  whom  it  was 
applied  not  to  be  played  upon  with  impunity; 
the  hand  of  the  Sovereign  of  Spain,  which 
even  the  fair  sex  kneel  down  to  salute,  was 
never  so  treated  .since  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.  The  king  surveyed  it  .seriously 
for  a  while,  and  in  that  perilous  moment  the 
fate  of  More  balanced  on  a  hair.  The  courtiers 
who  were  in  attendance  revolted  from  the 
sight  with  horror  and  amazement ;  caprice,  or 
rather  pity,  turned  the  scale,  and  Philip 
passed  the  silly  action  off  with  a  smile  of 
complacency.  The  painter  dropping  on  his 
knees,  eagerly  embraced  those  of  the  king, 
and  kissed  his  feet  in  humble  atonement  for 
the  offence.  All  was  well,  or  at  least  seemed 
to  be  so  ;  but  the  person  of  the  king  was  too 
.sacred  in  the  consideration  of  those  times, 
and  the  act  was  too  daring,  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  awful  office  of  the  Inquisition. 
These  enlightened  fathers  weighing  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  learnedly  concluded 
that  Anthony  More,  being  a  foreigner  and  a 
traveller,  had  either  learnt  the  art  of  magic, 
or  obtained  in  England  some  spell  or  charm, 
wherewith  he  had  bewitched  the  king.  If 
Anthony  had  contended  that  he  practised  no 
other  charms  upon  Philip  than  tho.se  of  his 
art,  which  over  some  minds  has  a  kind  of  be- 
witching influence,  such  a  plea  would  scarce 
have  passed  with  his  judges,  whose  hearts 
were  far  out  of  the  reach  of  such  mechanical 
fascination  ;  and  as  little  would  it  have  .served 
his  cause  to  plead  the  natural  gaiety  and 
good  humour  of  the  monarch ;  so  that  his 
condemnation  would  have  been  inevitable, 
and  no  doubt  the  tragedy  of  poor  Torrigiano 
would  have  been  revived  on  this  occasion, 
had  not  one  of  Philip's  ministers  luckily 
snatched  him  from  his  fate,  while  the  torturers 
were  preparing  to  force  out  the  impious  secrets 
of  his  black  and  diabolical  art.  This  minister 
sent  More  to  Brussels,  without  loss  of  time, 
on  the  feigned  pretence  of  an  immediate  and 
pressing  avocation.  It  was  in  vain  that  Philip 
entreated  him  to  change  his  resolution  ;  in 
vain  that  he  solicited  him,  by  letters  under  his 
own  hand,  couched  in  terms  the  most  kind 
and  condescending,  and  containing  declara- 
tions even  of  affection  to  his  person,  as  well 
as  esteem  for  his  talents.  The  terrors  of  a 
tribunal  from  which  even  the  royal  hand  could 
not  snatch  him,  weighed  down  all  the  caresses 
and  all  the  supplications  of  the  king,  and 
More  departed,  loaded  with  the  rewards  of 
Philip's  munificence,  and  penetrated  with  the 
proofs  of  his  complacency  and  indulgence. 

Vanloo. 

The  Chevalier  Vanloo,  the  eminent  portrait- 
painter,  being  in  England,  paid  a  visit  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  boasted  of  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  works  of  the  different  famous 
painters,  .saying,  he  could  not  be  deceived  or 
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imposed  on  b;,'  a  copy  for  an  on\;inaI.  Sir 
Joshua  then  s'liowed  him  a  head  of  an  old 
■woman,  which  he  had  copied  from  one  by 
Kembrandt,  and  without  letting  him  into  the 
secret  asked  his  opinion  upon  it.  The  French 
painter,  after  a  very  careful  inspection,  said 
he  could  pronounce  tliat  it  was  undoubtedly 
an  original  picture  by  Rembrandt. 

Gerard  Douw. 

Uouw  was  the  .most  wonderful  of  all  the 
Flemish  masters  iii  the  nicety  of  his  finishing. 
Sandrart  gives  a  striking  proof  of  his  ine.\- 
haustible  patience  in  this  respect.  He  says, 
that  having  once,  m  company  with  Bamboccio, 
visited  Douw,  they  could  not  forbear  e.\press- 
iiig  their  admiration  of  the  prodigious  neat- 
ness of  a  picture,  which  he  was  then  painting, 
in  which  they  took  particular  notice  ot  a 
broom  ;  and  e.xpressing  their  surprise  at  the 
excessive  neatness  of  the  finishing  of  that 
minute  object,  Duiiw  told  them  he  .should 
spend  three  days  more  in  working  on  that 
broom,  before  he  should  account  it  entirely 
complete.  The  same  author  says,  that  in  a 
family  picture  of  Mrs.  Spiering,  the  lady  had 
sat  days  for  the  finishing  of  one  of  her  hands 
that  leaned  on  an  arm-chair.  For  this  reason, 
ix)t  many  would  sit  to  him  for  their  portraits  ; 
and  he  therefore  indulged  himself  mostly  in 
works  of  fancy,  in  which  he  could  introduce 
objects  of  still  life,  and  employ  on  them  as 
much  time  as  suited  his  own  inclination. 

Houbraken  affirms,  that  Douw's  great 
patron,  Mr.  Spiering,  allowed  him  a  thousand 
guilders  a  year,  and  paid  beside  whatever  he 
demanded  for  his  pictures,  and  purchased 
some  of  them  for  their  weight  in  silver.  But 
Sandrart,  with  more  probability,  assures  us, 
that  the  one  thousand  guilders  were  paid  to 
Gerard  on  no  other  consideration,  than  that 
he  should  give  his  benefactor  the  option  of 
every  picture  he  painted,  for  which  he  was 
immediately  to  receive  his  utmost  demand. 


Miniature  Landscape. 

Van  Mander  relates,  that  Anne  Smyters,  the 
wife  of  John  de  Heere,  a  Flemish  statuary, 
painted  a  landscape,  representing  a  rnill  with 
the  sails  bent,  and  the  miller  appearing  as  if 
mounting  the  stairs,  loaded  with  a  sack  ;  upon 
the  terrace  where  the  mill  was  fi.\ed,  were  seen 
a  cart  and  horse,  and  on  the  road  several  pea- 
sants. The  whole  was  highly  finished  and 
-penciled  with  wonderful  delicacy  and  neat- 
ness, and  was  also  accurately  distinct ;  yet  the 
■painting  was  so  amazingly  minute,  that  the 
surface  of  it  might  be  covered  with  one  grain 
jf  corn  ! 

Church  of  St.  JMagnus. 

When  Sir  ChristopherWren  builtthe  cluirch 
of  St.  Magnus,  there  were  houses  on  each  side 
of  London  Bridge,  which  projected  as  far  as 
the  church.      'When  thcsg  houses  were  pulled 


down,  the  footpath  came  directly  against  the 
church,  so  that  the  people  who  walked  on  that 
side,  were  obliged  to  go  round  into  the  coach 
road.  This  was  found  very  inconvenient,  and 
a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held,  to  con- 
sider if  they  could  with  safety  cut  a  road 
through,  which  was  thought  too  hazardous  an 
expedient ;  and  the  neighbours  apprehending 
it  might  bring  the  church  about  their  ears, 
abandoned  the  .scheme.  A  second  meeting 
was  afterwards  held,  when  it  was  determined 
by  a  small  majority  to  make  the  experiment. 
The  workmen,  on  breaking  through  the  wall, 
found  a  complete  and  perfect  arch,  which 
Sir  Christopher,  foreseeing  with  prophetic 
taste  that  the  houses  would  at  some  future 
period  be  pulled  down,  had  left  in  its  present 
form. 


Chance  Sketching. 

Alexander  Cozens,  by  birth  a  Russian,  was 
a  landscape  painter,  but  chiefly  practised  as  a 
drawing  master  in  London.  He  taught  in  a 
way  that  was  new  .-uid  peculiar,  but  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  from  a  hint  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  process  by  Cozens, 
was  to  dash  out  on  several  pieces  of  paper,  a 
number  of  accidental  large  blots  and  loose 
flourishes  from  which  he  selected  forms,  and 
sometimes  produced  very  grand  ideas;  but 
they  were  in  general  indefinite  in  their  execu- 
tion, unpleasing  in  their  colour,  and  similar  in 
effect  to  the  appearance  of  nature,  when  viewed 
through  a  dark-coloured  lens. 


Valuable  Present. 

The  Duchess  of  Kingston  was  very  anxious 
to  be  received  by  some  crowned  head,  as  the 
only  means  of  relief  from  the  disgrace  fixed 
upon  her  by  her  trial  and  conviction.  The 
court  of  Russia  was  chosen,  where  pictures 
were  .sent  as  presents  not  only  to  the  sovereign, 
but  to  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles.  Count 
Chcrnicheff  was  represented  to  the  duchess  as 
an  exalted  character,  to  whom  she  ought,  in 
policy,  to  pay  her  particular  </('rvi/>j.  She  felt 
the  force  of  the  ob-^ervation,  and  sent  him  two 
pictures.  The  duchess  was  no  judge  of  paint- 
ings, and  a  total  stranger  to  the  value  of  these 
jiieces,  which  were  originals  by  Raffael  and 
Claude  Lorraine.  The  Count  was  .soon  ap- 
prised of  this ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the 
duchess  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  waited  on  her 
Grace,  and  professed  his  gratitude  for  the  pre- 
sent, at  the  same  time  assuring  the  duchess, 
'  that  the  pictures  were  estimated  at  a  value 
in  Russian  money  equal  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling." 

The  duchess,  who  a  moment  before  looked 
w  l;h  the  mo.st  complaisant  .smile,  and  whose 
avarice  was  at  least  etjual  to  her  ambition,  in- 
stantly changed  colour,  and  could  w  ith  the  ut- 
most difficulty  conceal  her  chagrin.  She  told 
the  Count,  'that  slie  had  other  pictures,  which 
she  should  consider  it  as  an  honour  if  he  would 
accept  ;  that  the  two  paintings  in  his  po.sses- 
sion  were  particularly  the  favourites  of  her  d?- 
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parted  lord  ;  but  that  the  Count  was  extremely 
kind  in  permitting  them  to  occupy  a  place  in 
his  palace,  until  her  mansion  was  properly 
prepared.'  This  palpable  hint  did  not  take, 
and  the  Count  retained  the  pictures,  whicli  are 
now  at  St.  Petersburg. 


Harmless  Joke. 

In  the  year  1745.  one  Launcelot  Burton  was 
appointed  naval  officer  at  Dover.  Hogarth 
had  seen  this  gentleman  by  accident,  and  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  previously  impressed  by  a  plain 
copper-plate,  he  drew  his  portrait  with  a  pen 
in  imitation  of  a  coarse  etching.  Mr.  Burton 
was  represented  as  riding  on  a  lean  Canter- 
bury hack,  with  a  bottle  sticking  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  underneath  was  an  inscription,  in- 
timating that  he  was  going  down  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  pl.ace.  The  sketch  was  enclosed 
to  him  in  a  letter;  and  some  of  his  friends  who 
were  in  the  secret,  protested  that  the  drawing 
was  a  print  v.'hich  they  had  seen  exposed  for 
-sale  in  the  print  shops  in  London.  This  put 
him  in  a  violent  passion,  and  he  wrote  an 
abusive  letter  to  Hogarth,  whose  name  was 
subscribed  to  the  work.  But  after  poor  Bur- 
ton's tormentors  had  kept  him  in  suspense 
throughout  three  uneasy  weeks,  they  proved 
to  him  that  it  was  no  engraving,  but  merely  a 
sketch  with  pen  and  ink.  He  then  became  so 
perfectly  reconciled  to  his  resemblance,  that 
he  showed  it  with  exultation  to  Admiral  Ver- 
non and  the  rest  of  his  friends. 


Sign  Painters. 

Before  the  change  which  took  place  in  the 
general  appearance  of  London,  soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  the  Third,  the  universal 
use  of  signs,  not  only  for  taverns  and  ale- 
houses, but  also  for  tradesmen,  furnished 
no  small  employment  for  the  inferior  rank 
of  painters,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  su- 
perior professors.  Mr.  Cotton  painted  seve- 
ral good  ones  ;  but  among  the  most  celebrated 
practitioners  in  this  branch,  was  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Lamb,  who  possessed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  ability.  His  pencil  was  bold 
.and  masterly,  well  ad.apted  to  the  subjects  on 
which  it  was  generally  employed. 

Mr.  Wale,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  appointed  the  first 
Professor  of  Perspective  in  that  institution, 
also  painted  some  .signs  ;  the  principal  one, 
was  the  whole  length  of  Shakspeare.  about 
five  feet  high,  which  was  executed  for,  and 
displayed  before  the  door  of  a  public  house,  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  Little  Russell  .Street, 
Drury  Lane.  It  was  enclosed  in  a  sumptu- 
ously carved  gilt  frame,  and  suspended  by  rich 
iron-work  ;  but  this  splendid  object  of  attrac- 
tion did  not  hang  long,  before  it  was  taken 
down  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  parliament 
whicli  was  passed,  for  paving,  and  removing 
the  signs  and  other  obstructions  in  the  streets 
of  I^ondon.  Such  was  the  total  change  of 
fashion,  and  the  consequent  disu.se  of  signs, 
that  this  representation  of  the  immortal  Shaks- 


peare was  sold  fur  a  trifle  to  a  brok.ir,  at  whose 
door  it  stood  for  .several  year.s,  until  it  was 
totally  destr.iycd  by  the  weather  and  other 
accidents. 


Skilful  Fraud. 

It  is  related  of  Cross,  an  English  painter, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  talent  in  copying 
correctly,  that  being  employed  b}'  King 
Charles  I.  to  copy  .some  of  the  works  of  th.e 
best  masters  of  Italy,  and  being  permitted  by 
the  State  of  Venice  to  copy  a  famous  Ma- 
dona  of  Raffael,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark, 
he  executed  his  commission  so  happily  that 
he  brought  away  the  original  and  left  the 
copy  in  its  stead.  The  deception  was  not 
immediately  discovered,  and  the  detection 
was  made  too  late  to  regani  it  ;  for  although 
several  messengers  pursued  hime.vpeditiously, 
they  were  all  disappointed. 
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Jarvi.s  Spencer. 

Jarvls  Spencer,  a  miniature  painter  of  ranch 
celebrity,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  originally  a  gentleman's  servant, 
but  having  a  natural  turn  for  the  pursuits  of 
art,  amused  himself  with  drawing.  It  hap- 
pened that  one  of  the  family  in  which  he 
lived,  sat  for  a  portrait  to  a  miniature  painter, 
and  when  the  work  was  completed  it  was 
shown  to  Jarvis,  who  immediately  said  that  he 
thought  he  could  copy  it.  This  remark  was 
received  with  much  surpri.se,  but  he  w'as 
allowed  permission  to  make  the  attempt  ;  and 
his  success  was  such  that  he  not  only  gave 
perfect  satisfaction,  but  also  acquired  the 
patronage  and  encouragement  of  those  he 
served,  and  became  one  of  the  fashionable 
painters  of  the  day. 


Genius  Rescued. 

Brooking,  who  died  in  1759,  was  the  most 
eminent  painter  of  .sea  pieces,  since  .he  time 
of  Vandeveldc  ;  but  his  merits  were  scarcely 
known  until  after  his  death.  He  used  to 
paint  for  a  picture-dealer  near  the  Mews,  who 
exposed  his  productions  in  his  window.  A 
gentleman  who  sometimes  passed  the  shop, 
being  struck  with  the  merits  of  some  sea 
pieces  by  this  artist  desired  to  know  his 
name  ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  in  this  respect, 
and  only  told  that  if  he  pleased  he  could  pro- 
cure anything  he  might  wish  fronr  the  same 
painter. 

Brooking  was  accustomed  to  write  his  name 
on  his  pictures,  which  mark  was  constantly 
obliterated  by  the  shopkeeper  before  he 
placed  them  in  his  window.  It  however  hap- 
pened that  the  artist  carried  home  a  piece 
while  the  master  was  from  home.  It  was 
placed  in  the  window  by  his  wife,  and  the 
gentleman  passing  soon  after,  discovered  the 
name  of  the  painter  uhose  works  he  had  .so  much 
admired.  He  immediately  advertised  for  the 
artist.  To  this  advertisement  Brooking  at 
first  paid  no  attention  ;  but  seeing  itrcpcito-J, 
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with  assurances  of  benefit  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  he  prudently  attended, 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  gentleman, 
who  from  that  time  became  his  friend  and 
patron  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  artist  did 
not  live  long  to  receive  the  advantage  of  his 
patronage. 


Hogarth. 

Hogarth  being  one  day  distressed  to  raise 
so  trifling  a  sum  as  twenty  shillings  in  order 
to  be  revenged  on  his  landlady,  who  strove  to 
compel  him  to  payment,  he  drew  her  as  ugly 
as  possible,  and  in  that  single  portrait  gave 
marks  of  the  dawn  of  superior  genius.  It  was 
Hogarth's  custom  to  sketch  out  on  the  spot 
any  remarkable  face  which  particularly  struck 
him,  and  of  which  he  wished  to  preserve  the 
remembrance.  A  gentleman  being  once  with 
the  artist  at  the  Bedford  Coffee  House,  ob- 
served him  to  draw  something  with  a  pencil 
on  his  nail.  Inquiring  what  had  been  his  em- 
ployment, he  was  shown  the  whimsical  coun- 
tenance of  a  person  who  was  then  sitting  in 
company. 

Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  match.  Soon  after  this  period,  he  began 
his  '  Harlot's  Progress,'  and  was  advised  to 
have  some  of  his  pictures  placed  in  the  way 
of  his  father-in-law.  Accordingly,  one  morn- 
ing early,  Mrs.  Hogarth  undertook  to  convey 
several  of  them  into  his  dining-room.  When 
Sir  James  rose,  he  inquired  whence  they  came. 
Being  told,  he  said,  '  Very  well !  the  man  who 
can  produce  representations  like  these  can  also 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion.'  He  soon 
after,  however,  became  both  reconciled  and 
generous  to  the  young  couple. 

The  '  Harlot's  Progress,' in  which  the  pencil 
was  rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
morality  and  instruction,  rendered  the  genius 
of  Hogarth  conspicuously  known  About 
twelve  hundred  names  were  entered  in  his  sub- 
scription book.  It  was  made  into  a  pantomime 
and  represented  on  the  stage.  Fans  were  like- 
wise engraved,  containing  miniature  repre- 
sentations of  all  the  si.\  plates. 

The  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  had  often 
promised  to  sit  to  his  friend  Hogarth;  un- 
luckily, however,  no  picture  was  drawn. 
After  his  death,  Mr.  Hogarth  laboured  to  try 
if  he  could  produce  a  likeness  of  his  friend 
from  images  existing  in  his  own  fancy  ;  and 
just  as  he  was  despairing  of  success,  for  want 
of  some  rule  to  go  by  in  the  dimensions  and 
outlines  of  the  face,  fortune  threw  the  grand 
desideratum  in  his  way.  A  lady  with  a  pair 
of  sci.ssors  had  cut  a  profile,  which  gave  the 
distance  and  jjroportions  of  Fielding's  face 
.sufficiently  to  restore  his  lost  ideas  of  him. 
Ulad  of  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  last  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  an  author  whom  he  ad- 
mired, Hogarth  caught  the  outline  with  rap- 
ture, and  finished  an  e.vcellent  drawing,  which 
is  the  only  portrait  of  Fielding  extant,  and 
which  recalls  to  the  memory  of  all  who  have 
seen  him,  a  corresponding  image  of  the  man. 
It  has  been  said  that  this  portrait  was  painted 


from  a  representation  of  Fielding's  features  by 
Garrick ;  but  the  English  Roscius  had  no 
other  share  in  the  business  than  that  of  urging 
Hogarth  to  attempt  the  likeness. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

This  excellent  painter,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  made  some  trifling  attempts  at  drawing 
from  common  prints,  but  they  were  not  such 
as  to  give  much  promise  of  future  eminence. 
There  is  now  one  of  these  vei-y  early  essays  in 
the  possession  of  his  family.  It  is  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  a  book-case,  under  which  his 
father  has  written,  '  Done  by  Joshua,  out  of 
pure'  idleness.' 

When  he  was  not  more  than  eight  years  of 
age,  young  Reynolds  accidentally  reatl  the 
'Jesuit's  Perspective.'  He  attempted  to 
apply  the  rules  of  that  treatise  in  a  drawing 
which  he  made  of  his  father's  school,  a  build- 
ing well  suited  to  his  purpo.se,  as  it  stood  on 
pillars.  On  showing  it  to  his  father,  who  was 
merely  a  man  of  letters,  it  struck  him  with 
astonishment,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  Now  this 
exemplifies  what  the  author  of  the  "  Perspec- 
tive" asserts  in  his  preface,  that  by  observing 
the  rules  laid  down  in  this  book,  a  man  may 
do  wonders,  for  this  is  wonderful.'  Richard- 
son's '  Theory  of  Painting'  was  now  put  into 
his  hands,  where  he  saw  the  enthusiastic  rap- 
ture with  which  a  great  painter  is  described  ; 
and  he  thought  RafTael  the  most  extraordi- 
nary man  the  world  ever  produced.  The 
ambition  of  young  Reynolds  was  thus  fired, 
and  he  deternrined  on  adopting  painting  as  a 
profession.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  placed 
under  Hudson,  who  was  then  considered  the 
greatest  painter  in  England  ;  and  the  qualifi- 
cation which  enabled  hinr  to  hold  his  pre- 
eminence was  the  ability  of  producing  flatter- 
ing likenesses.  But  after  having  painted  the 
head,  Hudson's  genius  failed  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  one  Vanhaakcn,  and  after- 
wards to  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Roth,  to 
put  it  on  the  shoulders,  and  to  finish  the 
drapery,  of  both  which  he  was  himself  utterly 
incapable. 

Reynolds  continued  only  two  years  \...n 
Hudson,  and  then  returned  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  remained  three  years  making  little 
effort,  and  as  little  improvement ;  yet  he  pro- 
duced a  great  many  portraits  during  this  period, 
particularly  one  of  a  boy  reading  by  a  reflectecl 
light,  which  fifty  years  afterwards  sold  for 
thirty-five  guineas.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Here 
he  discovered  a  taste  for  caricatures,  and 
painted  several  pictures  of  that  kind,  par- 
ticularly one  which  was  a  sort  of  parody  on 
Raffael's  '  School  of  Athens,'  comprising  about 
thirty  figures,  and  representing  most  of  the 
English  gentlemen  then  in  Rome. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  earliest  speci- 
men he  gave  of  his  improvement  in  the  art, 
was  the  head  of  Giuseppe  Marchi,  a  boy  he 
li.id  brought  with  him  from  Rome,  in  _a 
Turkish  turban,  richly  painted,  something  in 
the  style  of  Rembrandt.  It  so  much  attracted 
the  attention  of  his  old  master,  Hudson,  that 
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he  called  every  day  to  see  it  in  its  progress  ; 
and  perceiving  at  last  no  trace  of  his  own 
manner,  he  exclaimed,  '  Reynolds,  you  don't 
paint  S)  well  as  when  you  left  England.' 
Reynolds  soon  attained  the  bumniit  of  his  re- 
putation as  an  artist,  and  maintained  his  dig- 
nified station  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  late 
majesty,  and  wxs  for  many  years  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Sir  Joshua  was  not  only  an  artist,  but  a 
great  patron  of  artists.  When  Gainsborough 
asked  him  but  si.xty  guineas  for  his  celebrated 
picture  of  'The  Girl  and  Pigs,'  being  con- 
scious that  it  was  worth  more,  he  liberally  paid 
him  a  hundred  guineas  for  it.  And  when 
Zoffani,  the  painter,  came  to  England,  Sir 
Joshua  became  his  patron,  gave  him  the  price 
he  asked  for  his  first  picture,  and  afterwards 
added  twenty  guineas  more  to  the  purchase 
money. 

Michael  Angelo  was  Sir  Joshua's  favourite 
master  ;  and  in  the  last  discourse  which  he 
delivered  in  the  Royal  Academy,  after  expatia- 
ting on  the  exalted  genius  of  Angelo,  he  thus 
concluded  :  '  I  feel  a  self-congratulation  in 
knowing  myself  capable  of  such  sensations  as 
he  intended  to  excite.  I  reflect  not  without 
vanity,  that  these  discourses  bear  testimony 
of  my  admiration  of  that  truly  divine  man  ; 
and  I  should  desire  that  the  last  words  which 
I  should  pronounce  in  this  Academy,  and 
from  this  place,  might  be  the  name  of — Michael 
Angelo." 

Wilson. 

Richard  Wilson,  who  has  been  called  the 
EngHsh  Claude,  and  who  by  his  genius  diffused 
a  splendour  not  only  over  his  own  country,  but 
even  over  Italy  itself,  whose  scenes  have  been 
the  frequent  subject  of  his  pencil,  began  his 
career  as  a  portrait  painter  ;  but  with  a  me- 
diocrity that  gave  no  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence. A  small  landscape  however  of  this 
artist,  executed  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
freedom  and  spirit,  casually  meeting  the  eye 
of  Zuccarelli,  so  pleased  the  Italian,  that  he 
advised  him  to  follow  that  ii.ode  of  painting  as 
most  congenia  I  to  his  powers,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  obtain  for  him  fame  as  well  as  profit. 

This  flattering  encomium  from  an  artist  of 
Zuccarelli's  knowledge  and  established  reputa- 
tion, determined  Wilson  at  once  to  turn  from 
portrait  to  landscape,  which  he  pursued  with 
vigour  and  success.  Sighing  for  classic  ground, 
he  visited  Italy,  where  uniting  assiduity  to 
enthusiasm,  he  much  improved  himself,  labour- 
ing for  some  time  without  obser\'ation,  and 
consequently  unattended  by  emolument.  Con- 
scious of  his  abilities,  and  too  proud  to  solicit 
patronage,  he  lived  on  a  trifle  :  but  on  that 
trifle  with  a  philosophic  happiness.  Thus 
scorning  to  solicit  a  commission  for  his  pencil, 
he  resigned  it  entirely  to  its  merits.  It  hap- 
pened that  Vemet,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation,  visited  Wilson's  painting  room  ; 
and  smitten  with  the  merits  of  one  of  his  land- 
scapes, begged  to  have  it  in  exchange  for  one 
of  his  own.     Wilson  readily  agreed   to   the 
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flattering  proposal,  and  deliverea  his  perfor- 
mance, which  the  French  artist  generously 
exhibited  to  his  visitors,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable,  recommended  a  rival  to  their 
favour. 

A  distinguished  living  artist,  Mr.  Fuseli, 
speaking  of  Wilson,  says,  '  He  is  now  num- 
bered with  the  classics  of  the  art,  though  little 
more  than  the  fifth  of  a  century  has  elapsed, 
since  death  relieved  him  from  the  apathy  of 
co^toscenti,  the  en\y  of  rivals,  and  the  neglect 
of  a  tasteless  public  ;  for  Wilson,  whose  works 
will  soon  command  prices  as  proud  as  those  of 
Claude,  Poussin,  or  Elzheimer,  resembled  the 
last  most  in  his  fate,  lived  and  died  nearer  to 
indigence  than  ease  ;  and  as  an  asylum  from 
the  severest  wants  incident  to  age  and  decay 
of  powers,  was  reduced  to  solicit  the  Libra- 
rian's place  in  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments.' 


Barry. 

The  first  public  transaction  of  James  Barry, 
distinguished  his  character.  He  was  bom  in 
the  City  of  Cork,  where  there  is  no  school  of 
painting,  nor  of  any  of  the  Fine  Arts  ;  and 
yet  on  this  spot,  and  unassisted  by  any  direct 
instruction,  he,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  designed 
and  executed  a  picture,  the  fate  of  which  seems 
more  proper  to  embellish  a  romance,  than  to 
be,  as  it  really  is,  the  ornament  of  a  true 
history. 

Among  the  legends  of  his  country  he  found 
a  tale,  which  struck  him  as  a  fine  subject  for 
painting.  He  immediately  began  to  embody 
the  story  on  canvas ;  and  having  finished  it, 
he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  eve  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures  at  The 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
factures and  Commerce.  He  went  immediately 
to  their  room,  without  even  a  solitary  letter  of 
recommendation,  and  in  company  only  of  a 
friend  and  school-fellow  as  obscure  as  himself. 
He  at  once  obtained  his  request  to  have  his 
picture  placed  on  the  wall.  By  its  side  were 
two  historical  paintings  by  men  of  the  highest 
reputation  in  Ireland,  one  of  whom  had  long 
studied  in  the  schools  of  Italy.  Whatever  Mr. 
Barry's  hopes  had  been,  and  they  could  not  be 
small  to  lead  him  to  such  an  enterprise,  they 
fell,  far  short  of  his  exultation  when  he  re- 
viewed his  picture,  and  then  looked  at  his 
rivals'.  He  predicted  success,  and  withdrew 
to  his  inn  with  feelings  that  compensate  for 
years  of  painful  toil. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Barr>-  hastened 
to  the  exhibition,  and  stood  unknown  in  the 
midst  of  the  company.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on 
'The  Baptism  of  the  King  of  Caihel,'for  that 
was  the  name  afterwards  given  to  the  picture. 
A  murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  room ; 
conversation  on  its  merits  succeeded  ;  and  at 
length  admiration  and  praise  gave  way  to 
curiosity,  and  '  Who  is  the  painter  ?'  was  en- 
quired by  a  number  of  voices.  As  no  one 
knew  more  than  his  neighbour  on  the  subject, 
the  attendants  on  the  exhibition  were  asked. 
They  could  only  say,  that  a  young  man  brought 
the  picture  the  day  before.     Barry,  who  could 
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no  longer  restrain  hi",  feelings,  exclaimed,  lo\id 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  whole  room,  '  It  is 
my  picture  !'  '  Your  picture  !'  said  a  visitor, 
'  What  do  you  mean  ?  Not  that  you  painted 
this  picture  '/'  '  Yes,'  said  Barry,  '  I  painted 
It.'  '  You  I  a  raw  boy  1'  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
'  Yes  !  why  do  you  doubt  me  ?  I  can  paint 
a  better,'  replied  the  artist.  He  was,  how- 
ever, treated  as  an  impostor,  and  his  preten- 
sions were  by  some  ridiculed,  and  by  others 
insulted,  until  a  gentleman  who  knew  Barry, 
stepped  forward  and  confirmed  the  painter's 
declaration. 

It  will  probably  be  concluded,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  .spectators  of  this  picture 
affords  no  very  correct  idea  of  its  real  merit. 
The  painting  no  longer  remains  to  be  evidence 
for  itself,  but  the  .subsequent  part  of  its 
histor)'  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  its  behalf 
Although  the  Dublin  Society  had  not  offered 
any  premium  for  painting  that  year,  yet  they 
voted  iMr.  Barry  twenty  pounds.  The 
picture  was  shortly  afterwards  purchased  by 
three  distinguished  members  of  the  Irish 
Commons,  who  presented  it  to  the  house,  as 
an  honour  to  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  consumed 
by  the  fire,  which  some  yeai-s  after  destroyed 
the  Parliament  House  in  Dublin. 


Mr.  Alderman  Boydell. 

Mr.  Alderman  Boydell,  who  was  eminent 
as  an  artist,  and  still  more  as  a  patron  of  the 
arts,  was  brought  up  as  a  land-surveyor,  until 
he  was  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when 
chance  threw  in  his  way  '  Baddesley's  Views 
of  different  Country  Seats :'  amongst  them 
was  one  of  Hawarden  Castle,  which  being 
situated  in  the  parish  of  which  his  father  was 
an  inhabitant,  naturally  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. From  that  moment  he  determined  to 
quit  the  pen,  and  take  up  the  graver ;  and 
with  that  spirit  and  perseverance  which  he 
manifested  in  every  succeeding  scene  of  his 
life,  he,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  walked 
up  to  the  metropolis,  and  bound  him-.elf 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Toms,  the  engraver  of  the 
print  which  had  so  forcibly  attracted  his 
attention.  After  steadily  pursuing  his  business 
for  si.\  years,  finding  himself  a  better  artist 
than  his  master,  he  bought  from  Mr.  Toms 
the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  be- 
came his  own  master.  By  his  talents  as  an 
artist,  and  his  industry  afterwards  as  a  pub- 
lisher, he  amassed  an  ample  fortune,  and 
attained  the  higliest  of  Civic  honours — that  of 
being  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 


Nathaniel  Hone. 

Tn  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1770,  there  was  a  picture  painted  by  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hone,  entitled,  '  Two  Gentlemen 
in  Mastjucrade  ;'  they  were  represented  as 
Capuchin  Friars  regaling  themselves  v/ith 
punch.  When  this  picture  was  .sent  for  ad- 
mission, one  of  the  personages  was  represented 
as  .squeezing  a  lemon,  while  the  other  was 
stirring  the  liquor  with  the  criicifi,\  at  the  end 


of  his  rosary  :  but  the  council  considered  the 
latter  circumstance  as  too  indecorous  to  allow 
of  the  picture  being  exhibited  in  that  state ; 
and  the  artist  was  requested  to  alter  the 
crucifix.  This  request  was  complied  with, 
and  a  ladle  introduced  ;  which  Mr.  Hone 
painted  with  a  substance  easily  washed  away, 
and  the  picture  was  afterwards  displayed  at 
his  own  exhibition  in  its  primitive  state. 


Gandy. 


William  Gandy,  an  itinerant  painter  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  where  he  lived  and  died, 
wa,s  admired  both  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (in 
who.se  time  he  lived)  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, for  his  genius :  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  painter 
of  his  time,  but  that  he  was  totally  careless  of 
his  reputation,  particularly  if  anything  hap- 
pened in  the  cour.se  of  his  business  to  dis- 
please him.  He  was  once  employed  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Vallack,  an  apothecary  of 
Plymouth,  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune 
in  that  town.  Gandy  having  no  room  of  his 
own  fit  to  receive  his  customers,  always  at- 
tended at  the  houses  of  his  employers,  and  he 
concluded  he  should  be  well  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Vallack  ;  but  unfortunately 
for  Gandy,  this  gentleman's  custom  was  to 
have  a  certain  fixed  dinner  for  eacli  day  in 
the  week,  and  by  ill  luck,  it  happened  to  be 
on  a  Saturday  when  the  portrait  was  begun. 
The  dinner  on  that  day  was  nothing  but  pork 
and  pease,  to  the  utter  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  artist,  who  at  his  return  to 
his  lodging,  vented  his  rage  in  reproaches  of 
his  employer's  meanness ;  and  not  having 
good  nature  enough  to  be  reconciled  to  him, 
he  afterwards  totally  neglected  the  picture, 
which  was  a  very  indifferent  performance. 


Gottfried  Mind. 

This  eccentric  artist  resided  at  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  and  was  so  celebrated  for  his 
extraordinary  delineations  of  bears  and  cats, 
that  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  Cais' 
Rnffncl.  Mind  was  by  no  means  unworthy 
of  this  complimentary  epithet,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  correctness  of  his  drawings  of 
those  animals,  but  more  especially  for  the  life 
and  spirit  which  he  gave  them  in  his  pictures. 
His  affection  for  the  feline  race  may  be  termed 
fraternal.  When  he  was  at  work,  a  favourite 
cat  generally  sat  by  his  side  ;  and  he  was 
often  seen  employed  at  his  table  with  an  old 
cat  on  his  lap,  and  two  or  three  kittens  on  his 
shoulders,  or  even  in  the  hollow  formed  at  the 
back  of  his  neck  by  the  inclination  of  his 
head.  Thus  encumbered,  he  would  sit  for 
hours  together  at  his  work,  and  abstain  from 
every  motion  that  could  in  the  least  incom- 
mode his  beloved  favourites. 

In  winter  evenings.  Mind  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  carving  bears,  cats,  and  other 
animals,  m  miniature,  out  of  chestnut  wood, 
with  such  accuracy  and  skill,  iiat  they  had  a 
rapid  sale,   and  were   bought   up  by  many 
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people  a'^  oniaments  for  their  chimney  pieces. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  insects  attacked 
the  wood,  and  soon  destroyed  these  bcautifid 
little  figures. 

Mind  passed  many  of  his  happiest  hours  at 
the  Bears'  Uen  in  Berne,  where  from  time 
immemorial,  two  live  bears  have  been  kept. 
No  sooner  did  he  make  his  appearance,  than 
the  bears  hastened  to  him  with  a  friendly 
groul,  and  were  invariably  rewarded  with 
.»  piece  of  bread  or  an  apple  from  the  pocket 
of  their  benefactor.  This  singular  artist  died 
in  1S15 : 

'  Lugcte  I  O  feles,  urslque  lugete  ! 
Mortuus  est  vobis  amicus.' 
'  Mourn,  all  ye  Cats  !     Ve  bears,  in  sorrow 

bend. 
For  death  has  robbed  yoa  of  your  dearest 
friend.' 


Titles. 

James  Mac  Ardell,  the  mezzotinto  en- 
graver, having  taken  a  very  good  print  from 
the  portrait  of  Rubens,  went  one  morning 
with  it  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to  inquire  if 
he  could  inform  him  particularly  of  the  many 
titles  which  Rubens  had,  in  order  to  inscribe 
them  properly  on  the  print.  Mac  Ardell 
added,  that  he  believed  Rubens  had  been 
knighted  by  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  and 
England  ;  was  Secretan.-  of  State  in  Flanders, 
and  to  the  Pri^•y  Council  in  Spain  ;  and  had 
been  employed  in  a  mini,-.terial  capacity  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid  to  the  Court  of  London  ; 
that  he  was  also  a  Magistrate  of  Antwerp, 
&c.  Dr.  Johnson  happening  to  be  in  the 
room  with  Sir  Joshua  at  the  time,  and  under- 
standing Mac  Ardell's  enquiry,  interfered 
rather  abruptly,  saying,  '  Pooh  !  pooh  !  put 
his  name  alone  under  the  print,  "  Peter  Paul 
Rubens ;"  that  is  fully-  sufficient,  and  more 
than  all  the  rest.'  This  advice  of  the  doctor 
was  instantly  followed. 


Lithography, 


Among  the  discoveries  of  the  present  age, 
that  of  Lithography  claims  a  high  rank,  on 
account  of  its  ver>'  extensive  usefulness.  By 
means  o{\t,Jiic-similes  of  paintings,  drawings, 
and  writings  of  all  sorts,  may  be  multiplied 
almost  to  mfinity,  and  with  a  rapidity  which 
leaves  all  the  cftorts  of  copper-plate  engraving 
immeasurably  behind.  The  drawing,  or 
writing,  is  made  on  paper  in  the  ordinary 
way,  except  that  a  particular  ink  is  used.  It 
is  transferred  to  the  stone  by  simply  passing 
it  through  a  press  ;  and  the  stone,  after  a 
slight  preparation,  is  ready  to  print  off  thou- 
sands of  proofs  equally  perfect. 

The  honour  of  this  invention  belongs  to 
Alois  Senefelder,  originally  a  performer  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  of  Munich,  and  afterwards 
a  writer  of  plays.  He  had  conceived  the  idea 
of  etching  on  stone  instead  of  copper,  and  was 
proceeding  to  make  the  experiment,  when  an 
accidental  discover^'  gave  a  more  beneficial 


turn  to  his  speculations.  The  discovery  which 
was  that  of  the  Lithographic  art,  is  thus  re- 
lated by  M.  Senefelder  himself : 

■  I  h.-id  just  succeeded  in  my  little  labora- 
tory, in  polishing  a  stone  plate,  which  I  in- 
tended to  cover  with  etching  ground,  when 
my  mother  entered  the  room,  and  desired  me 
to  write  her  a  bill  for  the  washerwoman,  who 
was  waiting  for  the  linen.  I  happened  not  to 
have  even  the  smallest  slip  of  paper  at  hand, 
as  my  little  stock  of  paper  had  been  entirely 
exhausted  bj-  taking  proof  impressions  from 
the  stones  :  nor  was  there  even  a  drop  of  ink 
in  the  ink-stand.  As  the  matter  would  not 
admit  of  delay,  and  we  had  nobody  in  the 
house  to  send  for  a  supply  of  the  deficient 
materials,  I  resolved  to  write  the  list  with 
my  ink  prepared  with  wax,  soap,  and  lamp- 
black, on  the  stone  which  I  had  just  polished, 
and  from  which  I  could  copy  it  at  leisure. 

'  Some  time  after  this,  I  was  going  to  wipe 
this  writing  from  the  stone,  when  the  idea,  all 
at  once,  struck  me,  to  try  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  sucn  a  writing  with  my  prepared  ink, 
if  I  were  to  bite  in  the  stone  with  aquafortis  ; 
and  whether  perhaps  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  apply  printing-ink  to  it  in  the  same  way  as 
to  wood  engravings,  and  to  take  impressions 
from  it.'  M.  Senefelder  surrounded  the  stone 
with  a  border  of  wax,  and  applied  aquafortis, 
by  which  in  a  few  minutes  the  writing  was 
raised.  Printing-ink  was  next  applied  with  a 
common  printer's  ball,  inprcssions  were  taken 
off,  and  the  practicability  of  the  important 
art  of  Lithography  thus  fully  established. 

The  first  application  of  the  art  to  purposes 
of  usefulness  unconnected  with  the  Fine  Arts, 
was  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
rapidly  copies  of  the  general  orders,  instruc- 
tions, &c.,  and  accompanying  them  with 
sketches  of  positions.  It  has  been  since 
introduced  into  the  public  offices  of  almost 
everj'  state  in  Europe,  where  the  advantage 
of  it  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
60,000  or  70,000  proclamations,  or  papers,  in 
the  autograph  of  a  minister,  may  by  this 
means  be  taken  off  and  dispatched  before  a 
plate  could  even  be  engraved  ! 


Hudson. 

Hudson,  the  master  of  Sir  Joshua  Rcj"- 
nolds,  was  a  great  collector  of  the  works  of 
Rembrandt,  which  induced  Benjamin  Wilson, 
the  portrait-painter,  to  pass  a  joke  upon  him. 
He  etched,  or  rather  scratched  two  prints, 
one  a  small  landscajie,  and  the  other  an  old 
man's  head,  v/ith  a  hat  and  ruff ;  both  were 
in  imitation  of  Rembrandt.  He  then  em- 
ployed an  old  woman  who  sometimes  used  to 
attend  the  artists  with  a  portfolio  of  prints  for 
sale,  to  take  an  impression  of  each  plate  to 
Hudson  ;  who  was  caught  by  the  bait,  and 
purchased  the  two  prints  as  very  scarce  Rem- 
brandts. 

Wilson  did  not  think  this  triumph  complete, 
till  he  had  made  his  deceit  public.  He  em- 
ployed the  money  which  he  had  obtained  for 
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the  prints,  in  preparing  a  supper,  to  which  he 
invited  I\lr.  Hudson  and  several  other  artists. 
The  principal  dish  was  a  cold  roast  surloin  of 
beef,  which  was  garnished  with  a  number  of 
the  same  prints  by  which  Hudson  had  been 
deceived.  Upon  this  occasion  Hogarth  was 
also  invited,  and  his  exultation  and  pleasure 
were  rather  intemperate. 


Feeding  Vanity. 

sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  a  man  easily  tickled 
by  flattery.  He  was  very  covetous,  but  then 
he  was  very  vain,  and  a  great  epicure.  Old 
Tonson,  the  bookseller,  got  many  pictures 
from  him  by  playing  one  of  these  passions 
agauist  the  other.  He  used  to  tell  Kneller, 
that  he  was  the  greatest  master  that  ever 
lived  ;  and  frequently  sent  him  a  haunch  of 
venison  and  a  dozen  of  claret.  Kneller  once 
said  to  Vandergucht,  '  How  this  old  Jacob 
Joves  me ;  he  is  a  very  good  man  ;  you  see, 
my  friend,  how  he  loves  me,  for  he  sends  me 
good  things  ;  the  venison  was  fat.' 


Op 


le. 

Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Pindar,  has  perhaps  a  still  better  claim 
to  be  remembered  by  posterity  as  having  been 
the  means  of  drawing  the  celebrated  Opie 
from  obscurity,  and  introducing  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  world.  He  found  him  working 
in  a  saw-pit  ;  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
conducted  him  to  the  chair  of  painting  in  the 
Koyal  Academy.  At  first.  Dr.  Wolcot  em- 
ployed his  humble  protege  in  menial  offices  ; 
but  his  .shining  talents  soon  burst  these 
bounds,  and  the  public  acknowledged  a 
painter  of  the  highest  order  in  the  before 
servile  Opie. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  hos- 
tility of  Dr.  Wolcot  to  the  King  is  .said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  some  slight  which  was 
offered,  or  supposed  to  be  offered,  by  his 
Majesty  to  his  friend  Opie.  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  doctor  himself  not  long  after 
(luarrellcd  with  Opie,  and  from  being  his 
loudest  panegyrist,  became  his  most  furious 
accuser.  It  was  so  with  all  Walcot's  friend- 
.ships  ;  such  was  his  temper,  that  few  or  none 
of  them  continued  many  years. 

Father  of  Perspective. 

Paolo,  who  was  sumamed  Uccllo,  on  ac- 
count of  his  excellence  in  painting  birds,  was 
one  of  the  first  painters  who  studied  perspec- 
tive in  his  works.  The  time  which  he  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  the  art,  prevented  him  from 
being  equally  proficient  in  others.  I'Vom  the 
ambition,  however,  so  common  of  doing  that 
which  is  most  difficult,  and  which  we  know 
least,  he  once  undertook  to  paint  a  picture  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  in  order  that  no  one  should 
see  the  work  till  it  was  completed,  he  locked 
himself  up  in  the  apartment  where  he  worked. 
Donatcllo,  the  sculptor,  having  met  him  one 
day,  asked  him  what  picture  nc  was  about. 


which  he  concealed  \\  ith  so  much  care  ? 
Paolo  with  an  air  of  mysterious  consequence 
answered,  that  he  would  see  when  it  was 
finished.  When  he  at  length  rested  from  his 
labour,  and  exhibited  the  picture  for  inspec- 
tion, he  did  not  forget  to  send  a  special  invi- 
tation to  Donatello  to  come  and  see  it.  After 
Donatello  had  surveyed  it  in  silence  for  some 
time,  Paolo  became  very  earnest  to  know 
what  he  thought  of  the  performance  ?  Dona- 
tello drj'ly  replied,  that  '  he  had  exhibited  his 
picture  when  he  ought  to  have  concealed  it. 
The  sarcasm  had  such  an  effect  on  poor  Paolo, 
that  he  never  after  attempted  anything  on 
the  same  scale,  but  confined  himself  to  works 
of  perspective,  in  which  he  had  unquestion- 
ably great  merit. 


Simon  Julien. 

Simon  Julien,  a  French  painter,  was  a  pupil 
of  Carlo  Vanloo,  at  Paris,  when  having  gained 
the  prize  of  the  Academy,  he  was  sent  to  the 
French  school  at  Rome,  under  Natoire.  On 
viewing  the  ancient  and  modern  chef  d' ctuvres 
of  that  city,  Julien  determined  to  abandon  the 
manner  which  was  taught  at  Paris,  and  to 
give  himself  up  to  that  of  the  great  masters  of 
Italy.  This  bold  change  was  a  trait  of  genius 
that  astonished  his  comrades,  and  obtained 
him  the  name  of  Julien  the  Apostate,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  three  Juhens  of 
the  same  school.  He  advanced  rapidly  in  the 
department  of  historical  painting  ;  and  in  the 
year  1788,  he  exhibited  in  the  .saloon  of  St. 
Louis,  a  picture  representing  Study  spreading 
her  flowers  over  Time  ;  a  work  of  admirable 
composition,  and  which  for  colouring  might 
be  compared  with  the  best  paintings  of  La 
Fosse. 


Scenic  Memory. 

Franceso  i\Iile,  a  Dutch  landscape  painter, 
was  remarkable  for  a  most  tenacious  memory ; 
so  that  whatever  scene,  building,  ruin,  or 
river  he  observed,  or  whatever  designs  of  any 
other  master  engaged  his  attention,  they  be- 
came ever  after  so  strongly  impressed  on  his 
memorj',  that  he  never  forgot  them.  But 
what  was  still  more  extraordinary,  he  could 
readily  recollect  the  shape  and  form  of  any 
particular  cloud,  or  of  those  tints  in  the  skies, 
and  evanescent  beauties,  which  pleased  his 
eye  and  imagination,  so  as  to  represent  them 
at  any  distance  of  time,  with  all  the  truth  and 
force  of  nature. 


Fatal  Competition. 

Roster,  a  painter  of  Nuremberg,  being  en- 
vious of  the  reputation  of  Paudits,  who  was  a 
disciple  of  Rembrandt,  proposed  to  paint  a 
picture  on  any  subject  in  competition  with 
iiim  ;  which  the  other  .agreed  to.  The  .subject 
chosen  was  a  wolf  tearing  a  lamb.  Paudits 
in  his  work  showed  a  great  superiority  in  the 
de.sign,  and  also  more  trutli,   force,  and  ex- 
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pression,  which  secured  to  him  the  patronage 
of  the  best  judges ;  but  the  neatness  with 
which  Roster  had  painted  the  wool  of  one 
animal  and  the  hair  of  the  other,  with  a  com- 
petent transparency  of  colour,  so  far  prevailed 
with  the  majority  of  those  who  accounted 
themselves  connoisseurs,  that  the  preference 
was  given  to  his  picture.  A  declaration  so 
unexpected  by  Paudits,  depressed  and  preyed 
on  his  spirits ;  and  affected  his  mind  with 
such  violence,  that  he  died  in  a  few  days 
after. 


Insect  Painter. 

Otho  Massseus  was  distinguished  as  a  pain- 
ter of  reptiles,  insects,  and  plants.  Houbraken 
relates,  that  he  had  a  small  spot  of  ground  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  City  of  Amsterdam, 
well  enclosed,  where  he  preserved  all  his 
poisonous  reptiles,  and  fed  them  every  day 
with  his  own  hand.  By  this  management  he 
made  them  so  familiar,  that  they  would  at 
any  time  readily  come  abroad  into  the  open 
air,  v.'henever  he  wanted  to  paint  them,  and 
he  quietly  in  any  position,  just  as  he  thought 
proper  to  place  them,  and  as  long  as  he  had 
occasion  to  observe  them. 


Portrait  Painting. 

Maas,  the  Dutch  portrait  painter,  happen- 
ing one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  Jordaens,  in 
order  to  view  his  paintings,  and  being  ex- 
ceedingly struck  with  their  beauty,  Jordaens 
inquired  of  Maas  what  were  the  .subjects  he 
painted?  Maas,  in  some  confusion,  answered, 
that  he  was  a  painter  of  portraits.  The  other 
replied,  I  pity  you  most  sincerely,  brother 
artist,  for  being  a  martyr  to  that  branch  of 
painting  ;  where,  let  your  merit  be  ever  so 
great,  you  are  condemned  to  suffer  the  whim, 
the  folly,  the  impertinence,  as  well  as  the 
ignorance  of  such  a  number  of  both  se.xes.' 


Malicious  Pleasantry. 

Buonamico  Buffalmacco,  the  Florentine 
painter,  when  he  worked  at  Pisa,  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Paul,  met  v^ith  Bruno,  who  was 
occupied  in  some  paintings  at  the  same  place, 
and  of  whom  Boccaccio  relates  so  many  plea- 
sant tales.  Bruno  not  being  able  to  give  to 
his  figures  either  colour  lively  enough,  or  ex- 
pression strong  enough,  consulted  Buffalmacco 
on  the  best  means  of  supplying  these  defici- 
encies. 'J'he  latter,  who  was  much  given  to 
playing  off  jokes  upon  his  friends,  recollecting 
to  have  .seen  some  paintings  of  Cimabue,  in 
which  that  artist  had  represented  the  figures 
with  scrolls  issuing  from  their  mouths,  exhi- 
biting in  writing  what  the  countenance  ought 
rather  to  have  spoken,  resolved  to  make  this 
ridiculous  example  the  groundwork  of  a  most 
malicious  piece  of  pleasantry,  under  the  mask 
of  friendly  advice  to  Bruno.  After  instructing 
him  how  to  give  greater  beauty  to  his  colour- 
ing, he  affected  frankly  to  confess,  that  as  to 


expression,  there  were  some  things  to  which  it 
was  in  vain  for  painting  to  a.spire — that  it  was 
in  fact  but  one  of  several  sister  arts,  and  must 
often  trust  to  others  of  tlie  family  for  help — 
and  in  fine,  as  the  best  way  of  supplying  that 
meaning  which  the  pencil  could  not  convey, 
he  advised  Bi-uno  to  stick  labels  in  the  mouths 
of  his  figures,  expressing  in  writing  the  senti- 
ment or  passion  with  which  they  were  .sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  moment  possessed.  Bruno 
took  the  advice  in  good  part ;  and  being  then 
at  work  on  a  picture  of  '  St.  Ursula,'  and  a 
devotee  kneeling  at  her  shrine,  he  stuck  a 
long  written  pr.ayer  into  the  mouth  of  the 
one,  and  a  suitable  answer  into  the  mouth  of 
the  other ! 

This  new  manner  of  expressing  things  (for 
the  conceit  of  Cimabue  was  not  then  generally 
known;  appeared  so  admirable  to  Bruno,  and 
to  other  ignorant  painters  of  that  period,  that 
they  all  fell  into  the  use  of  it  in  their  werks  ; 
and  singularly  enough,  what  Buffalmacco  in- 
tended only  as  a  joke,  acquired  in  time  such  a 
sort  of  prescriptive  propriety,  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  the  art  was  rescued  from  this 
ridiculous  degradation. 


Bent  of  Genius. 

John  Kupetzki,  a  Bohemian  of  an  obscure 
family,  who  were  incapable  of  affording  him 
an  education,  left  hi.s  father  privately,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  trade  that  was  disagreeable  to  him, 
though  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  begging 
as  he  travelled,  and  .suffered  extreme  hard- 
ship. Entirely  undetermined  whither  to  direct 
his  course,  he  stopped  accidentally  at  the 
castle  of  Count  Czobor,  in  quest  of  some  as- 
sistance, and  there  saw  a  painter  at  work, 
whose  name  was  Claus,  and  whose  reputation 
in  that  country  was  considerable.  Kupetzki 
surveyed  the  work  with  remarkable  attention 
for  some  time  ;  and  then  taking  up  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  he  imitated  on  thew'alls  some  of  the 
ornaments  with  so  much  spirit,  that  the  Count 
and  the  painter  were  surprised.  On  being 
asked  what  master  had  taught  him,  he  an- 
swered, that  his  love  for  the  art  had  been  his 
only  direction.  Czobor  generously  took  him 
under  his  protection,  maintained  him  in  the 
castle,  provided  every  necessarj'  for  him,  and 
engaged  Claus  to  instruct  him  in  the  art  of 
painting.  Kupetzki  afterwards  became  so 
eminent,  that  he  painted  portraits  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  Imperial  family  several  times, 
as  well  as  of  most  of  the  Princes  of  German}'. 
The  Margrave  of  Brandenberg  Bareith  gave 
him  sixteen  thousand  German  florins  for  nine 
of  his  pictures. 


Scissors  Artist. 

Joanna  Koerten  Block,  the  wife  of  Adrian 
Block,  from  her  youth  showed  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  drawing,  painting,  and  embroidery, 
and  arrived  at  an  astonishing  excellence  in  all. 
But  she  principally  employed  herself  in  cut- 
ting on  paper  the  representation  of  landscapes 
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birds,  fruits,  and  flowers,  whiijli  she  executed 
with  incredible  exactness  and  delicacy.  The 
lines  with  which  she  expressed  her  objects, 
were  as  exquisitely  nice  as  the  lines  of  en- 
graving ;  and  yet  she  performed  it  with 
hcissors  alone.  Nor  was  she  confined  to  any 
particular  subject,  for  all  kinds  were;  to  her 
equally  easy  and  familiar.  Sea  pieces,  ani- 
mals, architecture,  and  still  life,  were  perhaps 
her  favourite  subjects ;  but  she  also  cut  por- 
traits on  paper  with  as  striking  a  resemblance, 
as  if  tliey  had  been  painted  in  oil  by  the  hands 
of  the  ablest  masters.  She  was  accoinited  so 
great  a  prodigy  in  this  way,  that  she  v.as 
visited  by  the  nobility  of  the  first  rank  of  ail 
nations,  who  travelled  through  Amsterdam, 
where  she  resided  ;  and  was  particularly  hon- 
oured by  Peter  the  (jreat,  who  condescended 
to  pay  her  a  visit  in  her  own  house.  'i'he 
Elector  Palatine  offered  her.  for  three  small 
pictures  of  her  cutting,  a  thousand  llorins  ; 
yet  she  refused  even  so  large  a  price  for  them. 
At  the  request  of  the  Empress  of  Germany, 
.she  designed  a  trophy,  with  the  arms  of  the 
empire,  ornamented  with  laurel  crowns,  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  and  other  decorations  suit- 
able to  the  subject  ;  which  she  executed  vi'ith 
.such  correctness  of  drawing  and  design,  .such 
wonderful  beauty  and  delicacy,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe.  For  this  exquisite  perform- 
ance, .she  received  a  present  from  the  empress 
of  four  thousand  florins.  She  al.so  cut  the 
portrait  of  the  emperor,  which  is  hung  up 
in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at  Vienna,  and 
esteemed  not  the  least  curiosity  in  that  collec- 
tion of  rarities. 


Albert  Durer. 

When  the  engravings  of  Albert  Durcr  first 
made  their  appearance,  and  were  sought  after 
with  extraordinary  avidity,  Mark  Antony  of 
Bologna,  surnamed  Francl,  from  his  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Francois  Francia,  contrived 
to  counterfeit  them  so  exactly,  that  having 
marked  his  imitations  with  the  same  letters  as 
the  originals,  cverybodj'  was  deceived,  and 
purchased  them  for  genuine  Albert  Durers. 
Some  of  these  counterfeits  having  found  their 
way  into  Flanders,  Durer  was  .so  provoked, 
that  on  tracing  them  to  the  source  from  which 
they  came,  he  instantly  set  out  for  Venice, 
where  Antony  then  was,  and  made  a  public 
complaint  to  the  Republic  of  the  fraud  that 
had  been  committed  on  his  reputation.  All 
the  .satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain,  was  a 
strict  injunction  on  Antony  to  desist  from  put- 
ting the  name  of  Durcr  to  the  works  which 
he  engraved. 

Durcr  may  be  said  to  have,  in  some  degree, 
courted  this  imposture,  by  the  ostentation 
with  which  he  exhibited  his  name  in  his  pic- 
tures ;  as  if  he  trusted  more  to  the  '  illcfacit,' 
than  to  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the  hand 
from  which  they  proceeded.  In  his  picture 
of  the  '  Martyrdom  of  the  Saints,'  one  of  tlie 
attendants  is  represented  with  a  banner,  on 
which  the  name  of  '  .-Mbert  Din-er'  is  inscribed  ; 
and  in  his  other  picture  of  the  '  Crucifixion,' 


amidst  the  Pope,  Emperor,  and  several  Car- 
dinals, there  is  a  figure  of  the  painter  himself, 
with  a  label  in  his  hand,  on  which  is  written, 
'Albertus  Durer,  Noricus,  faclbat,  anno  de 
Virginia  partu  151 1.' 


Painting  a  Tyrant. 

William  Kay,  a  Flemish  painter,  gained 
such  reputation  for  portrait  painting,  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva  sat  to  him  ;  but  while  he  worked 
on  the  picture,  the  Judge  Criminal  and 
other  officers  waited  on  the  duke,  to  know  his 
determinate  orders  in  regard  to  the  Counts 
Eginont  and  Hoorn.  The  duke,  with  a  ter- 
rible austerity  of  countenance,  ordered  their 
immediate  execution.  Kay  was  so  violently 
affected  by  the  piercing  look  and  peremptory 
command  of  Alva,  that  he  went  home,  fell 
sick  and  died  through  the  terror  impressed 
on  his  mind  by  this  transaction. 


Vandyck's  Charles  I. 

The  portrait  of  King  Charles  the  First,  in 
whole  length  in  armour,  painted  by  Vandyck, 
and  which  formed  part  of  the  Houghton  col- 
lection, afterwards  sold  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  has  a  singular  defect  ;  both  the  gaunt- 
lets being  drawn  for  the  right  hand.  When 
this  picture  was  in  the  Wharton  collection, 
old  Jacob  Tonson,  who  had  remarkably  ugly 
legs,  was  finding  fatdt  with  the  two  gauntlets  ; 
on  which  Lady  Wharton  said,  '  Mr.  Ton.son, 
why  might  not  one  man  have  two  right  hands, 
as  well  as  another  two  left  legs?'  alluding 
to  Tonson's  deformity  in  this  respect,  which 
is  thus  noticed  by  Pope  in  the  '  Dunciad  :' 

'  With  arms  extended,  Bernard  rows  his 
state. 

And  left-legged  Jacob  seems  to  emulate.' 


The  Swiss  Tintoret. 

It  is  remarked  of  John  Rudolph  Hubor, 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  by  way  of  distinction  called 
the  'Tintoret  of  Switzerland,' that  he  painted 
three  thousand  and  sixty-five  portraits,  besides 
a  great  number  of  historical  figures,  all  of 
them  finished  by  liis  own  hand,  unassisted  by 
any  other  artist. 

Fo\\l  Painter. 

Melchior  Honde!:oeter  was  celebrated  for 
his  skill  in  painting  domestic  fowls,  which  l:e 
described  in  a  variety  of  elegant  actions  and 
attitudes.  He  gave  to  every  animal  he 
painted,  such  truth,  such  a  degree  of  force, 
expression,  and  life,  as  seemed  to  equal 
nature  itself:  and  the  feathers  of  his  fowls 
v.  ere  expressed  with  such  a  swelling  softnesf , 
as  might  readily  deceive  the  eye  of  any  spec- 
tator. It  is  said,  that  Hondekoetcr  had 
trained  up  a  cock  to  stand  in  any  attitude  he 
wanted  to  describe,  and  that  it  was  his  custom 
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to  place  tlie  bird  near  his  easel ;  so  that  at  the 
motion  of  his  hand,  it  would  fix  itself  in  the 
jiropcr  posture,  and  continue  in  that  particular 
po^iti<>n,  without  the  smallest  perceptible 
change,  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 


Abraluim  Simon. 

Abraham  Simon,  and  his  brother  Thomas, 
were  the  most  celebrated  medalists  that  Eng- 
land or  any  other  country  has  produced. 
Abraham  was  a  man  of  small  stature,  and  of 
a  primitive  philosophic  aspect,  alway.s  v.-earing 
his  hair  and  beard  according  to  the  mode  of 
his  ancestors.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the 
service  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  and 
accompanied  her  to  Paris.  When  Christina 
went  to  the  Royal  Chapel,  Simon  placed  him- 
self in  a  galleiy  within  view  of  the  king, 
Louis  XI 1 1.,  in  order  to  model  his  picture  ni 
wax.  During  this  operation,  the  king  re- 
marking his  singular  appearance,  and  how 
busily  he  was  employed,  and  not  knowing 
what  he  was  about,  ordered  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  guard  to  take  him  into  custody. 
The  ne.xt  morning  the  king  was  told,  that  he 
was  an  artist,  and  in  the  suite  of  the  Queen 
of  Sweden.  Being  ordered  to  appear  before 
the  king,  he  was  asked  several  questions,  and 
being  strictly  e.-camined,  he  boldly  said  to  the 
king,  '  Sire,  what  art  thou  afraid  of?  to  see 
a  man  with  his  own  hair  and  a  beard  ; 
which  the  king,  your  father,  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  been  seen  publicly 
without,  for  fear  of  being  thought  a  boj',  or 
no  wise  man  ?' 

Simon  was  employed  to  model  the  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Vork,  afterwards  James  the 
Seciind,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
that   of  King   Charles.     When   he    had   per- 


piqued,  and  did  not  conceal  his  displeasure. 
But  as  there  were  not  two  Champagnes  in 
the  world,  he  .soon  found  it  prudent  to  assume 
a  conciliatory  tone,  and  affected  even  to  testify 
in  public  how  much  esteem  and  friendship  he 
had  for  the  artist.  He  took  occasion  to  tell 
Champagne,  that  he  wished  him  better  than 
lie  perhaps  believed  ;  and  he  afterwards  sent 
Bournais,  his  first  valet  de  chambre,  to  say, 
that  '  he  had  only  to  ask  freely  what  he  wished 
for  himself  or  his,  and  he  would  grant  it  to 
him.'  Champagne  returned  for  answer,  '  that 
if  the  Cardinal  could  have  made  him  an  abler 
painter  than  he  was,  that  was  the  only  thing 
which  he  woidd  have  asked  from  his  Emi- 
nence ;  but  as  that  v/as  impossible,  he  had 
nothing  to  ask  but  the  honour  of  his  good 
ooinioa. ' 


'The  Sorceress. 

It  is  related  of  Mademoiselle  Rozee,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  painters  that  ever  lived, 
that  she  used  neither  oil  nor  watei'-colours  in 
her  astonishing  performances,  and  only  worked 
on  the  rough  side  of  the  panel  with  the  pre- 
paration of  silk  fioss,  selected  with  inexpres- 
sible care,  and  disposed  in  different  boxes, 
according  to  different  degrees  of  the  bright  and 
dark  tints,  oul  of  which  she  applied  whatever 
colour  was  requisite  for  her  work.  She  blended, 
softened,  and  united  the  tints  with  such  in- 
conceivable art  and  judgment,  that  she  imi- 
tated the  warmth  of  Hcsh  with  as  great  a 
glovi'  of  life,  as  could  be  produced  by  the 
most  exquisite  pencil  in  oil  ;  nor  could  the 
nicest  eye  discern  at  a  proper  distance  whether 
the  whole  was  not  the  work  of  the  pencil.  Hou- 
braken  says,  he  cannot  tell  how  she  managed 
her  work,  nor  with  what  instruments.    But  by 


farmed  it  in  wax,  an  enquiry  was  made  v.hat  I  whatever  art  her  pictures  were  executed,  they 


reward  he  expected  ?  He  answered,  a  hundred 
pieces,  as  his  majesty  had  given  him.  But  it 
being  reported,  that  the  duke  intended  to  give 
him  only  fifty,  Simon  pretending  that  .some- 
thing more  was  to  be  done  to  it,  got  the  model 
into  his  own  hands  again,  and  squeezing  it 
together,  entirely  defaced  it.  This  rash  and 
contemptuous  act  lost  him  all  favour  at  court, 
and  few  more  of  his  works  were  afterwards 
seen.  'I'hus  regarded,  he  wasted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  obscurity  and  want, 
till  so.me  years  after  the  revolution,  when  he 
died. 


Independence. 


Cardinal  Richelieu  employed  Phillippe  de 
Champagne  to  paint  the  Grand  Gallery  of  his 
Palace  at  Paris;  and  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  the  v.i.ole  of  his  time  to  the  work,  he 
rjrcssingly  invited  the  artist  to  take  up  his  re- 
sidence with  him.  Champagne,  who  had  a 
happy  domestic  circle  of  his  own,  consisting 
of  a  son  and  two  daughters,  whom  he  loved 
dearly,  declined  the  invitation,  and  thougK  it 
\\as  again  and  again  repeated,  each  time  with 
mire  of  the  air  of  command,  he  persisted 
fi  inly  in  his   refusal.      Richelieu  was  much 


were  truly  beautiful,  and  like  nature.  Her 
portraits  have  as  striking  a  likeness  as  possible; 
and  every  object  was  a  just  imitation  of  her 
model,  whether  the  .subject  was  portrait,  archi- 
tecture, landscape,  or  flowers  ;  and  as  her 
manner  of  working  could  not  be  well  accounted 
for,  she  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Snrcovss,  as  if  her  work  had  been  the  effect 
of  magic. 

One  landscape  painted  by  Mademoiselle 
Rozee,  was  sold  for  five  hundred  florins  ;  the 
subject  of  the  picture  was  only  the  trunk  of 
an  old  tree  covered  with  moss,  and  a  large 
spider  finishing  its  web  among  the  leaves  and 
branches  :  but  every  part  appeared  with  so 
great  a  degree  of  force,  so  relieved,  .so  true 
and  so  natural,  that  it  was  always  beheld  with 
astonishment. 


A  Painter's  Last  Hours. 

When  Lucas  of  Leyden,  during  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life,  lay  pining  under  the  pressure 
of  disease,  his  industry  and  love  of  his  art 
were  evidently  conspicuous.  It  having  been 
represented  to  him  that  such  close  attention 
increa.sed  the  malignity  of  his  disorder,  he 
calmly  replied  :  '  I  am  content  it  should  be  so. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 


since  by  my  studies  1  endeavour  to  make  my 
bed  of  sickness  a  bed  of  honour.  An  artist  can 
never  die  in  a  more  suitable  manner  than  with 
his  pencil  in  his  hand.'  The  '  Goddess  Pallas' 
was  the  last  plate  which  he  engraved  ;  and  it 
was  on  requesting  to  see  it  a  short  time  before 
he  died,  that  he  is  said  to  have  used  these 
memorable  words. 

Claude  Lorraine. 

This  immortal  painter  .served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  the  trade  of  a  pastry-cook.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  life  he  showed  no  symptoms 
of  that  astonishing  genius  which,  in  his  more 
advanced  years,  shone  out  in  works  that  are 
beheld  with  admiration  by  all  the  world.  At 
first  he  could  with  difficulty  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  art,  but  he  e.verted  his  utmost 
industry  to  e.vplore  the  two  principles  of  paint- 
ing, by  an  incessant  e.\amination  of  nature. 
He  made  his  studies  in  the  open  fields,  where 
he  verj-  frequently  continued  from  sunrise,  till 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw from  his  contemplations. 


Hogarth's  Last  Work. 

A  few  months  before  Hogarth  was  seized 
with  the  malady  which  deprived  society  of  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments,  he  proposed  to  his 
matchless  pencil  the  work  he  has  entitled  the 
'  'fail  Piece.'  The  first  idea  of  this  picture  is 
said  to  have  been  started  in  company  while  the 
convivial  glass  was  circulating  round  his  own 
table.    '  INly  next  undertaking,"  said  Hogarth, 


'  shall  be  the  end  of  all  things' — '  If  that  i=i 
the  case,'  replied  one  of  his  friends,  '  your 
business  will  be  finished,  for  there  will  be  an 
end  of  the  painter.'  'There  will  be  so,'  an- 
swered Hogarth,  sighing  heavily  ;  'and  there- 
fore the  sooner  my  work  is  done  the  better.' 
Accordingly  he  began  the  ne.\t  day,  and  con- 
tinued his  design  with  a  diligence  that  seemed 
to  indicate  an  apprehension  he  should  not  live 
to  complete  it.  This  however  he  did,  and  in 
the  most  ingenious  manner,  by  grouping  every- 
thing that  could  denote  the  end  of  all  things  : 
— a  broken  bottle  ;  an  old  broom  worn  to  the 
stump  :  the  butt-end  of  an  old  musket  ;  a 
cracked  bell ;  a  bow  unstrung  ;  a  crown  tiun- 
bled  in  pieces  ;  towers  in  ruins  ;  the  signpost 
of  a  tavern  called  the  World's  End,  falling 
down  ;  the  moon  in  her  wane  ;  the  map  of  the 
globe  burning;  agibbet  falling,  the  body  gone, 
and  the  chains  which  held  it  dropping  down  ; 
Phccbus  and  his  horses  lying  dead  in  the 
clouds ;  a  vessel  wrecked  ;  Time  with  his 
hour-glass  and  scythe  broken  ;  a  tobacco-pipe, 
with  the  last  whiff  of  smoke  going  out  ;  a  play 
book  opened,  with  cxciiiU  ontiies  stamped  in 
the  corner  ;  an  empty  purse  ;  and  a  statute 
of  Bankruptcy  taken  out  against  Nature.  '  So 
far  .so  good,'  said  Hogarth,  on  reviewing  his 
performance  ;  '  nothing  remains  but  this  ;'  tak- 
mg  his  pencil,  and  sketching  the  resemblance 
of  a  painter's  palette  broken.  '  Finis  1'  he 
then  exclaimed,  "the  deed  is  done  :  all  is  over.' 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  not  gene- 
rally known,  that  Hogarth  never  again  took 
the  palette  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  died  in 
about  a  month  after  he  had  finished  tliis  Tail 
Piece. 


AXEC DOTES  OF  CAPTIVITY. 


•  Empire  o'er  ihe  sea  and  main 
Heaven  that  jjavc  can  take  again; 
But  a  iiruul  tiiat's  truly  brave 
btantls  desjjisinii 
btumis  arisintj. 
And  can  ne  er  be  made  a  slave.'— Dr^'DEN'. 


Longinus. 

The  Queen  Zenobia  being  at  war  with  the 
Eiuperor  Aurelian,  was  defeated  by  him  near 
Antioch,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  her  fortified 
capital.  Palmyra.  The  emperor  sent  her  a 
written  summons  to  surrender  ;  to  which  she 
returned  an  answer  drawn  up  by  the  cele- 
brated philosopher,  Longinus,  which  was 
couched  in  terms  that  raided  his  highest  in- 
dignation. The  emperor  made  enormous 
efiorts  to  reduce  the  place;  and  the  Pal- 
myrians  were  at  length  obliged  to  open  their 
gates  and  receive  the  conqueror.  Zenobia 
and  Longinus  endeavoured  to  escape  into 
Persia  ;  but  were  overtaken,  and  made  pri- 
soners, as  they  were  crossing  the  Euphrates. 
When  the  captive  queen  was  brought  before 
the  emperor,  all  her  fortitude  forsook  her;  she 
laid  the  blame  of  her  conduct  on  her  counsel- 
Uts  ;  and  particularly  ii.\ed  the  odium  of  her 
affronting  letter  on  its  t;-ue  author.  Aurelian, 
V.  ho  was  hero  enough  to  conquer,  but  not  to 
forgive,  now  turned  the  whole  of  his  ven- 
geance on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  philo- 
.sopher,  who  was  carried  off  to  immediate 
execution,  amid  the  generous  condolence  of 
those  who  wept  to  see  so  much  merit  thus 
cruelly  sacrificed.  Longinus  met  his  fate  with 
calmness.  He  e.vpressed  pity  for  Zenobia, 
and  comforted  his  friends.  He  said  he  looked 
upon  death  as  a  blessing,  since  it  rescued  his 
b<jdy  from  slavery,  and  gave  his  soul  the  most 
enviable  freedom.  '  This  world,'  said  he,  with 
expiring  breath,  '  is  nothing  but  a  prison  ; 
happy  therefore  he  who  gets  soonest  out  of  it, 
and  gains  his  liberty.' 


Candid  Culprit. 


The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples, 
passing  through  Barcelona,  went  on  board 
the  Cape  galley,  and  passing  through  the 
crew  of  slaves,  he  asked  several  of  them  what 
their  offence^  were  ?  Every  one  excused  him- 
self upon  various  pretences  ;  one  said  he  was 
put  in  out  of  malice,  another  by  bribery  of  the 
judge  ;  but  all  of  them  unjustly.  The  duke 
came  at  last  to  a  sturdy  little  black  man,  whom 


he  questioned  as  to  what  he  was  there  for? 
■  My  lord,'  said  he,  '  I  cannot  deny  but  I  am 
justly  put  in  here  ;  for  I  wanted  money,  and 
so  took  a  purse  near  Tarragona,  to  keep  me 
from  starving.'  The  duke,  on  hearing  this, 
gave  him  two  or  three  blows  on  the  shoulder 
with  his  stick,  saying,  '  You  rogue,  what  are 
you  doing  among  so  many  honest  innocent 
men?  Get  you  out  of  their  company.'  The 
poor  fellow  was  then  set  at  liberty,  while  the 
rest  were  left  to  tug  at  the  oar. 


Captives  Before  Cyrus. 

Xenophon  relates  that  when  an  Armenian 
prince  had  been  taken  captive,  with  his  prin- 
cess, by  Cyrus,  and  was  asked  what  he  would 
give  to  be  restored  to  his  kingdom  and  liberty, 
he  replied,  '  As  for  my  kingdom  and  liberty,  I 
value  them  not ;  but  if  my  blood  would  redeem 
my  princess,  I  would  cheerfully  give  it  for 
her.'  When  Cyrus  had  liberated  them  both, 
the  princess  was  asked,  '  What  think  you  ot 
Cyrus?'  to  which  she  replied,  '  I  did  not 
observe  him ;  my  whole  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  generous  man  who  would  have  pur- 
chased my  liberty  with  his  life.' 

Servilia. 

Among  the  numerous  victims  of  the  tyranny 
of  Nero,  was  one  Bareas  Soranus,  a  man,  as 
Tacitus  informs  us,  of  singular  vigilance  and 
justice  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  During 
his  confinement  his  daughter  Ser\-ilia  was 
apprehended,  and  brought  into  the  senate  to 
be  arraigned.  The  crime  laid  to  her  charge 
was,  that  she  had  turned  into  money  all  her 
ornaments  and  jewels,  .and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  her  dress,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
consulting  magicians.  To  thi>  the  young 
Serxilia,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  replied,  "  That 
she  had  indeed  consulted  magicians,  but  th^ 
whole  of  her  inquiry  was  to  know  whether  the 
emperor  and  senate  xvould  afford  protection 
and  safety  to  her  dear  and  indulgent  parent 
against  his  accusers.  'With  this  view,'  con- 
tinued she,  '  I  presented  the  diviners,  men  till 
now  utterly  unknown  to  me,  with  my  jewels. 


CAPTIVITV. 


my  apparel,  anj  other  ornaments  peculiar  to 
my  quality,  as  I  would  have  presented  my 
blood  and  life,  could  they  have  procured  my 
father's  liberty.  But  whatever  this  my  pro- 
ceeding was,  my  imfortunate  father  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  it  ;  and  if  it  is  a  crime,  I 
alone  am  guilty." 

This  pathetic  appeal  was  lost  .  on  the 
sanguinary  monster ;  and  Scrvilia  and  her 
father  were  condemned  to  die. 


King  Agrippa. 

When  Agrippa  was  in  a  private  station,  he 
was  accused  by  one  of  his  servants  of  having 
spoken  injuriously  of  Tiberius,  and  was  con- 
demned by  the  emperor  to  be  e.vposed  m 
ihains  before  the  palace  gate.  The  \\ eathcr 
was  very  hot,  and  Agrippa  became  excessively 
thirsty.  Seeing  Thauraastus,  a  servant  of 
Caligula,  pass  by,  with  a  pitcher  of  water,  he 
called  to  him,  and  entreated  leave  to  drink. 
The  servant  presented  the  pitcher  with  much 
courtesy ;  and  Agrippa  having  allayed  his 
thirst,  said  to  him,  '  Assure  thyself,  Thau- 
mastus,  that  if  I  get  out  of  this  captivity,  I 
will  one  day  pay  thee  well  for  this  glass  of 
water.'  Tiberius  dying,  his  successor,  Cali- 
gula, soon  after  not  only  set  Agrippa  at  liberty, 
but  made  him  king  of  Judea.  In  this  high 
situation,  Agrippa  was  not  unm.indful  of  the 
glass  of  water  given  to  him  when  a  captive. 
He  immediately  sent  for  Thaumastus,  and 
made  him  comptroller  of  his  household. 


Choice  of  Clovis. 

Erchlonaldc,  Mayor  of  the  Palace  in  the 
reign  of  Clovis  II.,  bought  from  some  pirates 
a  girl  of  exquisite  beauty,  named  P>andour, 
or  Baltide,  whom  he  afterwards  presented  to 
his  Sovereign.  The  monarch  was  so  tran- 
sported with  her  charms,  that  he  thought  he 
could  not  better  grace  his  throne  than  by 
raising  her  to  share  it  along  with  him. 
History  does  the  fortunate  fair  one  the 
justice  to  inform  us,  that  while  on  the  throne, 
.she  never  forgot  having  been  a  slave,  and 
that  after  the  death  of  Clovis,  having  taken 
the  veil,  her  mind  became  wholly  purified 
from  any  passion  for  grandeur,  and  she  ap- 
peared almost  to  forget  that  she  had  once 
been  a  queen. 


Filial  Piety. 

Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  a  woman 
of  distinction  having  been  condemned  to  be 
.strangled,  was  delivered  to  the  triumvir,  who 
caused  her  to  be  carried  to  prison  in  order  to 
be  put  to  death.  The  gaoler  who  was  ordered 
to  execute  her  was  struck  with  compiniction, 
and  could  not  resolve  to  kill  her.  He  chose, 
however,  to  let  her  die  with  hunger :  but 
meanwhile  suffered  her  daughter  to  visit  her 
in  prison,  taking  care  that  she  brought  her 
nothing  to  eat.  Many  days  pas.sed  over  in 
this  manner,  when  the  gaoler  at  length  sur- 


prised that  the  prisoner  lived  so  long  without 
food,  and  suspecting  the  daughter,  took 
means  of  secretly  observing  their  inter\'iews. 
He  then  discovered  that  the  affectionate 
daughter  had  all  the  while  been  nourishing 
her  mother  Tc/V/i  /icr  mon  inillc.  Amazed  at 
so  tender,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ingenious 
an  artifice,  he  related  it  to  the  triumvir,  and 
the  triumvir  to  the  prstor,  who  thought  the 
fact  merited  .stating  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people.  'I'his  produced  the  happiest  effects  ; 
the  criminal  was  pardoned,  and  a  decree 
passed,  that  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
should  be  maintained  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  at  the  expense  of  th'j  public,  and 
that  a  temple,  sacred  to  filial  piety,  should  be 
erected  near  the  prison. 

Escape  of  Cavades. 

When  Cavades,  King  of  the  Persians,  was 
deposed  and  imprisoned  by  his  subjects,  his 
(jueen,  who  alone  remained  attached  to  him 
in  his  misfortunes,  never  failed  to  bring  him 
necessaries  with  her  own  hand.s,  although 
she  was  not  permitted  to  see  him.  One  day, 
while  on  this  visit  of  conjugal  affection,  she 
observed  that  the  keeper  of  the  castle  noticed 
her  very  particularly,  and  appeared  affected 
at  her  beauty  and  misfortunes.  She  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  favourable  impress'ion  and 
soothed  him  so  far  as  to  be  allowed  access  to 
her  husband.  Her  visits  were  at  length 
permitted  to  take  place  so  free  from  observa- 
tion, that  one  evening  she  managed  to  change 
clothes  with  her  hur.band,  who  thus  dis- 
guised stole  out  of  the  prison  without  being 
discovered.  When  the  gaoler  entered,  he 
found  his  supposed  prisoner  in  bed  ;  a  few 
words  inarticulately  uttered  indicated  sick- 
ness as  the  cause  ;  the  gaoler  was  .satisfied, 
nor  was  the  cheat  discovered  till  some  days 
had  elapsed,  and  Cavades  had  escaped  be- 
yond the  reach  of  pursuit.  He  fled  to  the 
King  of  the  Euthalites,  by  whose  assistance 
he  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  throne  and 
kingdom. 


Bajazet. 

Tamerlane  the  Great  having  made  war  on 
Rajazet,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  overthrew 
him  in  battle,  and  took  him  prisoner.  The 
victor  gave  the  captive  monarch  at  first  a 
very  civil  reception  ;  and  entering  in  familiar 
conversation  with  him,  said,  '  Now,  king, 
tell  me  freely  and  truly  what  thou  wouldst 
have  done  with  me,  had  I  fallen  into  tin- 
power'/'  P.ajazet,  who  was  of  a  fierce  aiul 
haughty  spirit,  is  said  to  have  thus  re- 
plied : —  'Had  the  gods  given  unto  me  the 
victory,  I  would  have  inclosed  thee  in  an  iron 
cage,  and  carried  thee  about  with  me  as  a 
spectacle  of  derision  to  the  world.'  Tamer- 
lane wrathfully  replied,  'Then,  proud  man, 
as  thou  wouldst  have  done  to  mc.  even  so 
shall  I  do  unto  thee.'  A  strong  iron  cage 
was  made,  into  which  the  fallen  emperor  was 
thrust ;  and  thus  exposed  like  a  wild  beast. 


CAPTIVITY. 


ne  was  carried  aloas  in  tiic  train  of  his  con- 
queror. Ne.irlv  three  ye.^rs  were  passed  by 
the  once  might}  Rajazct  in  this  cruel  state  of 
durance  :  and  at  last  being  told  that  he  must 
be  carried  into  'I'artary,  despairing  of  then 
obtaining  his  freedom,  he  struck  his  head  with 
such  violence  against  the  bars  of  the  cage,  as 
to  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life. 


St.  Louis. 

A:  the  ur.fortunate  battle  of  Damietta 
asainst  the  Saracens,  Louis  IX.  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  bore  this  reverse  of  fortune  so 
nobly  and  so  magnanimously,  that  his 
enemies  said  to  him,  '  We  look  upon  you  as 
our  captive  and  our  slave  ;  but  though  in 
chains,  you  behave  to  us  as  if  we  were  your 
prisoners.' 

The  sultan  having  ^ent  one  of  his  generals 
to  the  king,  to  demand  a  very  consider.ible 
sum  of  money  for  his  ransom  ;  his  majesty 
replied,  '  Return,  and  tell  your  master,  that 
a  king  of  France  is  not  to  be  redeemed  with 
money  :  I  will  give  him  tlie  .sum  he  a.sks  for 
my  subjects  that  arc  taken  prisoners ;  and  I 
will  deliver  up  to  him  the  City  of  Damietta 
for  my  own  person.'  And  such  were  the 
terms  on  which  tlie  liberation  of  the  King  of 
France  and  his  subjects  was  afterwards 
effected. 


John,  King  of  France. 

'  This  prince,'  says  an  old  French  chroni- 
cler very  strongly,  ''.'Ciidit  sa  proprc  chair 
en  I'eiicam,'  sold  his  own  flesh  by  auction  ; 
for,  in  order  to  ease  his  subjects  from  .some 
ta.-ces  he  was  obliged  to  impose  upon  them 
to  pay  his  own  ransom,  when  taken  prisoner 
l)y  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  confined  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Isabella  in  marriage  to  Galcas  Visconti,  Duke 
of  Milan,  for  a  considerable  sum  of  monej'. 
T'his  alliance,  though  beneath  the  royal  race 
of  France,  did  honour  to  the  sovereign  from 
the  excellence  of  the  motive,  and  could  not 
disgrace  the  princess,  as  .she  became  the 
fortunate  instrument  of  contributing  to  the 
ease  and  happiness  of  her  countrj-. 

John  had  left  in  England  two  of  his  sons 
as  hostages  for  the  payment  of  his  ransom. 
One  of  them,  the  Duke  of  .Anjou,  tired  of  his 
confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
escaped  to  France.  His  father,  more  hon- 
ourable, proposed  instantly  to  take  his  place ; 
and  when  the  principal  officers  of  his  court 
remonstrated  against  his  taking  this  chival- 
rous but  dangerous  measure,  he  told  them, 
'  Why — I  myself  was  permitted  to  come  out 
of  the  same  prison  in  which  my  son  was  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Bretagne,  which 
he  has  violated  by  his  flight  I  hold  myself 
not  a  free  man  at  present.  I  fly  to  my  prison. 
I  am  engaged  to  do  it  by  my  word  ;  and 
if  honour  were  banished  from  all  the  world 
besides,  it  should  have  an  asylum  in  the 
breast  of  kings,' 


The  magnanimous  John  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  and  became  a  second 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; 
where  ha  died  in  1384. 


Edward  of  Caernarvon. 

As  the  agents  of  Queen  Isabel  were  con- 
ducting her  unfortunate  husband,  Edward  of 
Caernarvon,  to  Berkeley  Castle,  the  scene 
of  his  tragic  and  sorrowful  end,  it  came  into 
their  minds  that  to  prevent  his  being  recog- 
nised by  the  people  on  the  road,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  his  head  and  beard  .shaved. 
They  accordinglj'  commanded  the  prince  to 
alight  from  his  horse,  and  obliging  him  to  sit 
down  on  a  mound  by  the  wayside,  one  of  the 
escort,  who  officiated  as  barbc.-,  brought  a 
bason  of  cold  water  taken  out  of  the  next 
ditch,  observing  to  the  king  that  '  for  that 
time  any  water  must  do.'  The  prince,  deeply 
aflected,  burst  into  a  flood  of  warm  tears, 
which  falling  into  the  ditch,  he  pathetically 
observed,  '  Bc'ioM,  uionstcis.  Nature  siip/riies 
zvhat  you  jc  oni:?  acity.^ 


Campanella. 

This  celebrated  Dominican  friar  of  Naples 
distinguished  himself  in  his  youth  in  a  public 
disputation  with  an  old  professor  of  his  order. 
Irritated  at  having  been  foiled  by  a  youth, 
the  vindictive  priest  accused  Campanella  of 
treason  and  heresy  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  imprisoned  twenty-seven  years,  and 
put  to  the  rack  seven  times,  for  twenty-four 
hours  each  time.  By  the  power  of  abstrac- 
tion which  his  mind  pos.sessed,  he  bore  the 
tortures  inflicted  upon  him  wit'n  the  greatest 
fortitude.  .'\t  length  he  was  delivered  from 
his  confinement  on  the  solicitation  of  Pope 
Urban  VIII.  in  1624,  when  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu. 


Francis  I. 

'  Captivity, 


That  comes  with  honour,  is  true  liberty.' 

M.\SSI.\-GER. 

When  Francis,  after  having  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour  and  of  personal  courage,  an.l 
after  having  two  horses  killed  under  him,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavla,  he  v.-.^.s 
conducted  captive  to  the  celebrated  convent 
of  Carthusian  friars  at  Pavia.  He  sent  to  his 
mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  Regent  of  France  in 
his  absence,  the  melancholy  news  of  his  cap- 
tivity, conceived  in  these  dignified  and  ex- 
pressive terms,  'Tout  est  perdu,  madame, 
hormis  Ihonneur.' 

From  Pavia,  Francis  was  conducted  to 
Madrid,  where  he  was  closely  confined,  and 
treated  with  great  indignity,  contrarj'  to  the 
advice  given  to  Charles  the  Fifth  by  one  of 
his  counsellors,  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  who 
advised  his  Sovereign  to  present  Francis  with 
his  Uberty,  with  no  other  condition  annexed 
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to  it  than  that  of  becoming  his  ally,  urging 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  generosity  worthy 
of  so  great  a  monarch. 

Francis  suffered  extremely  from  his  impri- 
sonment, and  would  most  probably  have  died 
from  it  had  not  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  visited  him  in  his  wretched  and 
solitary  state.  So  much  did  this  behaviour 
endear  his  sister  to  him,  that  he  always  called 
her  'son  ame,'  '  sa  mignon  ;'  and  notwith- 
standing his  over-strict  and  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  permitted 
her  to  become  a  Protestant,  without  interfer- 
ing with  her  religious  opinions. 

When  Francis  was  at  length  released  from 
his  imprisonment,  and  after  he  had  crossed  in 
a  bo.it  the  small  river  Fontarabia,  which 
divides  Spain  from  PVance,  he  mounted  .a  fleet 
Arabian  courser  that  was  brought  him,  and 
drawing  his  sword,  cried  out  in  a  tone  of 
transport  and  e.vultation,  '  I  am  still  a  king  ! ' 

Youthful  Victim. 

'  I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly 
turn  into  silence  ;  and  discourse  grow  com- 
mendable in  none  only  but  parrots.' 

Mercha.n't  of  Venice. 

In  1674  the  Jesuits  of  the  College  of  Cler- 
inont,  in  the  JRue  St.  Jaques,  Paris,  invited 
the  king,  Louis  XIV.,  to  witness  a  tragedy 
performed  by  their  scholars.  These  able 
courtiers  took  care  to  insert  in  the  piece 
several  strokes  of  flattery,  with  which  the 
monarch  w.as  greatly  pleased.  When  the 
rector  of  the  college  was  conducting  the  king 
home,  a  nobleman  in  his  train  applauded  the 
success  of  the  tragedy.  Louis  said,  '  Do  you 
wonder  at  it?  This  is  my  college."  The 
Jesuits  did  not  lose  the  advantage  of  such  a 
declaration.  The  very  same  night  they  got 
engtived  in  large  golden  letters,  on  black 
marble,  Collegium  Liidovici  I\T<rgni,  instead 
of  the  former  inscription,  which  was  placed 
beneath  the  name  of  Jesus,  on  the  principal 
gate  of  the  college  [Collegiiiiii  Clnroiiioii- 
tamiiu  Societaius  Jesics'',  and  in  the  morning 
the  new  inscription  was  put  up  in  place  of  the 
old  one.  A  young  scholar  of  good  family, 
only  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  witness 
to  the  zeal  of  the  reverend  fathers,  wrote  the 
two  following  verses,  which  he  posted  up  at 
night  on  the  college  gate  :  — 
'Abstulit  hinc  Jesum,  pcsuitqiic  insignia 
Regis, 

Jmpia  gens  ;  alium  non  colit  ilia  Deum.' 

The  Jesuits  discovered  the  young  author  ; 
he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Bastile, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  citadel 
of  the  Isle  St.  Marguerite,  but  brought  back 
to  the  Bastile,  where  he  remained  until  the 
year  1705.  The  death  of  sonic  of  his  rela- 
tives leaving  him  sole  heir  to  the  family  and 
its  great  property,  the  Jesuit  Riqnelet,  then 
confessor  of  the  Bastile,  remonstrated  tn  the 
order  on  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  prisoner 
to  liberty.  The  golden  shower  which  forced 
the  tower  of  Danae  had  the  same  effect  on 


the  castle  of  the   Bastile,   and    he  was  re- 
leased  (ifter  having  been  a  prisoner  t/iirly- 
one  yca7-s. 
'A  welcome  deed  ;   but,   sir,  it  comes  too 
late; 
Like  sunbeams  on  tlic  blasted  blossoms  do 
Your  favours  fall.' 


Offending  a  King. 

The  publisher  of  a  Leyden  gazette,  who 
had  printed  a  satire  on  Louis  XIV.,  was 
secretly  seized  in  Holland,  brought  away  from 
thence,  and  shut  up  in  a  cage  at  St.  ISIichacl, 
a  convent  and  prison  on  a  neck  of  land  on  the 
coast  of  lower  Normandy.  This  cage  was" 
about  nine  feet  long,  si.v  broad,  and  eight 
high  ;  not  of  iron,  but  of  strong  bars  of  wood. 
It  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  and  as  the 
prisoner  could  not  possibly  escape,  it  was 
evidently  intended  for  punishment  rather  than 
security.  On  some  of  the  bars  were  figures 
and  landscapes,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
cut  by  this  unhappy  man  with  his  nails. 
After  many  years'  confinement,  he  died  a 
victim  of  the  cruelty  of  Louis  le  Grand  ! 


Breaking  Prison. 

The  prisoners  in  the  same  St.  Michael, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  preceding  tr.agcdy, 
once  consulted  John  Knox  as  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  attempting  to  escape,  by  breaking  their 
prison  ;  which  was  opposed  by  some  of  their 
number,  le^t  their  escape  should  subject  their 
brethren  who  remained  in  confinement,  to  a 
more  severe  treatment.  He  returned  for 
answer,  that  such  fears  were  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  relinquishing  the  design,  and  that 
they  might  with  a  safe  conscience  effect  their 
escape,  provided  it  could  be  done  '  without 
the  blood  of  any  shed  or  spilt.  To  the  shed- 
ding of  any  man's  blood  fur  their  freedom  he 
would  never  consent.' 


Grotius. 

Grotius  having  taken  part  in  the  political 
disputes  which  agitated  his  native  country', 
Holland,  in  the  early  part  of  the  .seventeenth 
century,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  in  the  Castle  of  Louvestein.  The  malice 
of  his  persecutors  was,  however,  fortunately 
disappointed  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  wife. 
Having  obtained  a  permission  to  remove  some 
books  from  the  prison,  she  sent  a  large  chest 
for  the  purpose ;  but  instead  of  books  she 
deposited  a  more  valuable  treasure,  the  illus- 
trious Grotius  himself;  and  the  gaoler  having 
no  suspicion,  he  was  by  this  means  enabled  to 
make  his  escape. 

Nothing  more  strongly  marks  the  genius 
and  fortitude  of  Grotius,  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  employed  his  time  during  his  im- 
prisonment. It  does  honour  to  religion  and 
to  science,  and  eminently  proves  the  consola- 
tions which  arc  reserved  for  the  philosopher. 
While  in  the  prison  of  Louvestein  he  resumed 
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his  law  studies,  which  other  employments  had 
interrupted.  He  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
moral  philosophy,  which  nidaced  him  to  trans- 
late the  ancient  poets,  collected  by  Stoba;us, 
and  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon. 
Everj'  Sunday  was  devoted  to  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  writing  his  '  Commentaries 
on  the  New  Testament.'  In  the  course  of  this 
work  he  fell  ill,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  health,  he  composed  his  treatise  in  Dutch 
verse,  on  the  '  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.' 
Sacred  and  profane  .authors  occupied  him 
alternately.  His  only  mode  of  refreshing  his 
mind  was  to  pass  from  one  work  to  another ; 
and  although  his  talents  produced  so  abun- 
dantly, his  confinement  was  not  more  than  two 
years.  We  may  well  e.\claiin,  in  a  trite  ex- 
pression, that  '  his  soul  was  not  imprisoned.' 


relisson. 

So  great  was  the  friendship  of  this  elegant 
writer  for  his  patron,  M.  Fouquer,  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Fmancesof  France,  that  he  not 
only  sent  petitions  to  Louis  XIV.  in  his 
favour,  which  Voltaire  says,  in  style  and 
manner,  resemble  the  orations  of  TuUy,  but 
contrived  to  be  sent  to  the  Bastile,  to  give  him 
intelligence  of  what  had  been  done  respecting 
his  trial.  Whilst  he  was  confined  there,  he 
wrote  a  poem  called  '  Eurj'medon  ; '  persuaded 
that  by  a  great  effort  of  application  of  mind  to 
a  particular  subject,  he  should  alone  be  able 
to  soften  the  rigours  of  his  confinement.  He 
wrote  the  following  lines  on  the  walls  of  his 
cell : 

'  Doubles  grilles  a  gros  clou.v, 

Triples  portes,  forts  verroux, 
Au.x  ames  vrairaent  vicc/uintcs, 

Vons  representee  I'enfer, 
Mais  au.x  umcs  innocentes 

Vous  n'etes  que  de  bois,  dcs  pierres, 
et  du  fer.' 


Generous  Gaoler. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  Bastile  of  Paris, 
there  was  discovered  on  the  walls  of  one  of 
the  dungeons,  the  following  melancholy  tribute 
to  the  humanity  of  a  gaoler  of  former  times. 
]t  would  seem  as  if  the  unfortunate  victim, 
by  V.  hose  hand  it  was  traced,  had  a  perfect 
anticip.ation  that  one  day  or  other,  this  den  of 
horrora  would  be  laid  open  to  the  world. 
Ch.^riel,  25  M.arch,  1719. 
Qiamel  hie  degens,  haec  tristia  carmina  fecit. 

Anno  1719. 
Dijon,  mon  cher  Dijon  !  etant  de  tout  denue, 
Dans  la  necessit<5  vous  m'avez  secouni,  &c. 

(TR.XNSLATIOX.) 

Dijon,  my  dear  Dijon  !    yon  gave  me  sue 


of  this  generous  and  faithful  gaoler  !  Happy, 
a  thousand  times  happy,  chose  who  depart 
from  the  Bastile  ;  but  a  thousand  times 
more  happy  are  those  to  whom  its  threshold 
is  unknown — for  the  purest  innocence  will 
not  protect  those  who  have  once  set  their  foot 
here. 


Victim  of  Etiquette. 

The  preposterous  degree  of  etiquette  for 
which  the  Court  of  Spain  has  always  been 
remarkable,  proved  t'ne  ruin  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  Spaniards,  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Ossuna.  He  was  Viceroy  of  N.aples, 
and  greatly  renowned  for  his  talents,  as  a 
soldier  .and  a  statesman.  In  consequence  of 
some  calumnious  reports,  he  was  called  to 
court,  to  give  an  account  of  his  administra- 
tion :  and  on  presenting  him^elf  to  the  king, 
being  troubled  with  the  gout,  and  of  short 
stature,  he  carried,  for  matter  of  convenience, 
his  sword  in  his  hand.  His  majesty,  it  seems, 
did  not  like  this  siuord  in  hand  style  of  ap- 
proaching him,  and  turning  his  back  on 
Ossuna,  left  the  room  without  speaking.  The 
duke,  prob.ibly  unconscious  cf  the  cause  of 
the  king's  displeasure,  was  much  incensed  at 
this  treatment,  and  was  overheard  to  mutter, 
'  This  comes  of  serving  boys.'  The  words 
being  reported  to  his  majesty,  an  order  was 
given  for  Ossuna's  arrest.  He  was  committed 
prisoner  to  a  monaster>%  not  far  from  JNIadrid  ; 
and  there  he  continued  till  his  beard  reached 
his  girdle.  Growing  then  very  ill,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  his  house  at  Ikladrid,  where  he 
died  about  the  year  1622. 


The  Bastile  of  Saxony. 

'This  vast  rock,'  says  Trenck,  'is  not  a 
fortress  that  an  enemy  must  subdue  before  he 
can  conquer  Saxony.  It  contains  but  a  small 
garrison,  incap.able  of  making  a  sally  ;  and 
serves  only  to  secure  the  records  of  the  coun- 
try, and  prisoners  of  state.  Konigstein  is 
the  Bastile  of  S.axony,  in  which  many  a  I'rave 
man  has  pined  out  his  life  in  durance.  When 
I  was  there,  part  of  the  rock  was  Ijlown  up  to 
form  casemates.  In  doing  this,  there  was 
found  a  dungeon  bored  in  the  solid  stone,  to 
the  depth  of  sixty  fathoms.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  dungeon  appeared  a  bedstead,  on  which 
a  skeleton  reposed,  and  by  its  side  the  remains 
of  a  dead  dog.  Mournful  sight  for  a  heart 
possessed  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  !  How 
savage  the  tyrant  that  can  invent  such  tor- 
tures for  his  fellow-creatures,  and  can  he  down 
on  his  pillow,  conscious  that  in  a  hole  like 
this,  a  man  is  slowly  consuming  the  lamp  of 
life,  feebly  supported  by  vain  hopes  of  com- 
passion.   Even  now,'  adds  Trenck,  '  the  walls 


cour  in  my  great  distress.  In  this  dismal  of  this  prison  confine  three  persons  not  un- 
abode  you  clothed  my  naked  body  with  a  worthy  of  notice.  One  of  these  was  private 
shirt  which  had  been  often  refused  to  my  secretary  to  the  Court  of  Saxony,  and  in  the 
entreaties.  Sure  you  have  observed  the  |  year  1756,  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  Dresden 
divine  precept  ;  may  God,  an  hundred  years  1  archives  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was 
hence,  reward  you  with  a  crown  of  glor>' !  taken  in  Poland  ;  and  has  now  been  four-and- 
And  may  earth  for  ever  preserve  the  memory  [  thirty  years  in  a  dungeon ;  he  still  lives — but 
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hi 5  appearance  is  more  lliaL  of  a  wild  beast 
than  of  a  man. 

■  Another  is  Colonel  Acton.  He  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  history  of  Dresden, 
will  remember  the  horrid  poison  scheme  which 
was  detected,  but  was  thought  proper  to  be  kept 
secret.     Acton  was  chief  in  this  conspiracy. 

'  The  third  is  a  fine  yomig  Swede.  Six  years 
ac^o  he  was  arrested  at  Leipsic,  at  the  private 
request  of  the  Kinj  of  Sweden,  and  brought  to 
Konigstein  in  a  mask.  When  he  was  taken, 
he  defended  himself  like  a  lion,  claiming  his 
right  to  be  protected  by  the  law  of  nations. 
This  man  is  excluded  from  the  light  of  day. 
No  one  sees  him  ;  no  one  speaks  to  him ;  and, 
on  pain  of  death,  no  one  mu,.t  know  what  i,i 
Iiis  name,  who  he  is,  or  even  that  he  is  there. 
From  what  I  could  learn,  he  is  no  criminal  ; 
he  has  had  no  trial  ;  but  some  state  or  love 
intrigue  at  the  Swedish  court,  has  brought  on 
liim  his  fate.  Pity  him,  reader !  he  has  no 
deliverance  to  hope  for,  but  in  death  :  for  the 
Klector  has  promised  the  King  of  Sweden, 
that  he  shall  never  behold  the  beams  of  tlie 
sun.  He  is  now  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  the  worthy  governor  cannot  speak  of  him 
without  the  tear  of  compassion  in  his  eyes  :  he 
shrugs  up  his  shoulders,  looks  up  to  Heaven, 
and  says,  It  is  the  Elector's  order,  and  I  must 
obey.    God  help  him  !' 


Miltiades. 

The  hero  of  Marathon  was  in  his  latter  days 
fined  fifty  talents  for  failing  in  an  enterprise 
of  indifterent  consequence  ;  and  being  without 
the  means  of  paying  it,  was  committed  to 
prisonforthedefault,  though  suffering  severely 
at  the  time  from  a  wound  in  the  thigh.  To  be 
grateful  or  generous  is  not  among  the  virtues 
of  republics  ;  otherwise  a  draft  on  the  ample 
glory  of  former  years  might  have  sufficed  for 
payment  of  the  fine  for  one  miscarriage.  For 
this  paltry  consideration  of  fifty  talents,  the 
wounded  Miltiades  languished  in  prison,  till 
his  son,  Cimon,  found  the  means  of  paying  the 
money :  but  still  suflcring  from  his  wounds, 
and  suffering  probalily  more  from  Justly 
wounded  feeling,  he  did  net  long  survive  his 
enlargement. 


Solace  of  Reading. 

Among  the  sufferers  from  tlic  capricious 
despotism  of  Henry  VIII.  was  'J'homas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  would  most  probably  have 
perished  on  the  scalTold,  had  not  the  timely 
death  of  the  tyrant  reserved  him  for  better 
limes.  One  of  the  articles  brought  against 
the  Duke  was,  tliat  he  had  complained  that 
he  was  not  of  the  privy  council  ;  and  that  his 
majesty  loved  him  not,  because  ho  was  too 
much  loved  in  the  country. 

In  his  petition  to  the  lords,  from  the  Tower 
of  London,  he  requests  to  have  some  of  the 
books  that  are  at  Lambeth;  'for,' adds  he, 
'unless  I  have  books  to  read  ere  I  fall  asleep, 
and  after  I  am  awake  again,  I  cannot  sleep, 
nor  have  done  these  dozen  years.   That  I  may 


hear  mass,  and  be  bound  upon  my  life  not  to 
speak  to  him  who  says  mass,  which  he  may 
do  in  the  other  chamber,  wliilst  I  remain 
within.  That  I  may  be  allowed  sheets  to  lie 
on  ;  to  have  license  in  the  day-time  to  walk  in 
the  chamber  without,  and  in  the  night  be 
locked  in  as  I  am  now.  I  would  gladly  have 
license  to  send  to  London,  to  buy  one  book 
of  St.  Austin,  dc  Civiiate  Dei;  and  one  of 
Josephus,  de  AniUjitiiatibns ;  and  another  of 
Sabellius,  who  doth  declare,  most  of  any  book 
tliat  I  have  read,  how  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
from  time  to  time,  hath  usurpetl  his  power 
against  all  princes,  by  their  unwise  sufferance.' 

"Friendly  Impri.sonment. 

Duncan  Creach  M'Gregor,  alias  Campbell, 
like  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  was  a  sort  of 
gentleman  dealer  in  cattle,  and  much  esteemed 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  on  account  of  his 
inviolable  sincerity.  His  Grace  had  not  at- 
tained the  title,  when  in  the  commencement 
of  those  intrigues  that  produced  the  rebellion 
in  1745,  the  heir  of  Mamore  understood  Dun- 
can Creach  was  on  the  point  of  involving 
himself  in  the  Stuart  cause.  He  sent  for  the 
drover,  and  told  hiin  he  had  grounds  to  doubt 
his  loyalty.  Duncan  was  silent ;  and  the 
duke  taking  his  silence  as  a  tacit  acknowledg- 
ment, asked  how  a  true  Protestant,  a  man 
whose  independent  spirit  would  be  tenacious 
of  liberty,  religious  and  civil,  could  reconcile 
with  a  due  regard  to  his  own  rights,  and  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  an  enterprise  in 
favour  of  a  race  whose  Romish  superstition 
and  arbitrary  government  were  notorious? 
'  Sir,'  replied  Duncan,  'the  heart  and  head  of 
men  far  wiser  than  I  am,  are  often  at  variance. 
The  head  has  eyes  ;  the  heart  has  feeling. 
My  head  tells  me  that  the  questions  you  asked 
were  calculated  to  prove  me  a  traitor,  and  the 
arguments  you  have  used  prove  mc  a  fool. 
Yet,  sir,  if  it  were  needful,  1  would  count  my 
life  cheap  for  your  service  :  and  tliough  I  can 
spy  in  my  chief  some  things  not  quite  to  my 
mind,  I  am  bound  to  follow,  not  to  ciuesticm 
where  he  would  lead  me.  Can  less  fealty  be 
due  to  my  hereditary  king?'  The  heirof  M.i- 
more  saw  Duncan  was  above  denying  his  in- 
tention, yet  shunned  an  explanation,  lest  he 
might  implicate  others.  He  managed  to  get 
an  order  for  confining  Duncan  Creach  M'tire- 
gor,  alias  Campbell,  as  a  suspected  person ; 
and  by  a  short  imprisonment  saved  him  from 
execution,  or  exile.  Shortly  after  Duncaii 
was  furnished  with  free  quarters  in  the  Jail  kA 
Inverary,  the  heir  of  Mamore  passed  by  the 
windows  ;  and  Duncan,  to  intimate  that  he 
knew  to  whom  he  owed  his  detention,  called 
out  through  the  bars,  '  When  the  heart  is  too 
strong  for  tlie  head,  fools  are  laid  by  the 
heels.' 

So  highly  was  Duncan  Creach  esteemed 
for  his  sincerity  and  uprightness,  that  when, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  his  precarious  oc- 
cupation, he  became  insolvent,  several  gentle- 
men subscribed  a  sum  of  money  to  enable 
him  to  resume  business.  He  was  in  a  few 
years  enabled  to  repay  those  generous  friends  ; 
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and  soon  after  called  a  meeting  of  his  former 
creditors,  to  whom  he  also  paid  twenty  shil- 
lings ia  the  pound. 


Black  Hole  of  Calcutta. 

Perhaps  historj-  has  never  furnished  a  tale 
so  full  of  horror,  as  that  of  the  British  sub- 
jects who  were  conUned,  and  most  of  them 


To  obtain  the  former  it  was  moved  to  put  off 
their  clothes  ;  this  was  approved  as  a  happy 
motion,  and  iu  a  few  minutes  1  believe  every 
man  was  stripped  myself,  I\Ir.  Court,  and  two 
wounded  young  gentlemen  by  me  excepted'  ; 
for  a  little  time  they  flattered  themselves  with 
having  gained  a  mighty  advantage ;  every 
hat  was  putiii  motion  to  produce  a  circulation 
of  air,  and  IMr.  Baillie  proposed  that  everj- 
man  should  sit  down  on  his  hams :  as  they 


suffocated   to  death,   in  'the    Black   Hole   of  \  were   truly    in    the     situation    of    drownin 


Calcutta,  on  the  capture  of  that  city  in  1756. 
The  genius  of  t^'ranny  could  not  possibly  de- 
vise a  more  e.\cniciating  mode  of  torture  and 
death,  than  what  these  unfortunate  victims  of 
■  the  fate  of  war  e.Nperienced.  Mr.  HoUwell, 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  melancholy 
catastrophe,  has  given  to  the  v.orld  an  affect- 
ing narrative  of  all  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it ;  and,  though  rather  long  for  the  plan 
of  our  work,  it  possesses  a  degree  of  tender 
and  sustained  interest  which  equally  forbids 
exclusion  and  abridgment. 

'  Figure  to  yourself  isays  Mr.  HoUwell', 
if  possible,  the  situation  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-.six  wretches,  exhausted  by  continual 
fatigue  and  action,  thus  crammed  together  in 
a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  in  a  close  sultry 
night,  in  Bengal,  shut  up  to  the  eastward  and 
southward  the  only  quarters  from  whence  air 
could  reach  us)  by  dead  walls,  and  by  a  wall 
and  door  to  the  north,  open  only  to  the  west- 
ward by  two  windows,  strongly  barred  with 
iron,  from  which  v.e  could  receive  scarce  any 
the  least  circulation  of  fresh  air. 

■  What  must  ensue  appeared  to  me  in  lively 
and  dreadful  colours,  tlie  instant  I  cast  my 
eyes  round,  and  saw  the  size  and  situation  of 
the  room. 

'  Amongst  the  guards  posted  at  the  windows, 
I  observed  an  old  Jemmautdaar  near  me,  who 
seemed  to  carrj'some  compassion  for  us  in  his 
countenance  ;  and  indeed  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  many  in  his  station  who  disco- 
vered the  least  trace  of  humanity.  I  called 
him  to  me,  and,  in  the  most  persuasive  terms 
I  was  capable,  urged  him  to  commiserate  the 
sufferings  he  was  a  witness  to,  and  pressed 
him  to  endeavour  to  get  us  separated,  half  in 
one  place,  and  half  in  another :  and  that  he 
should  in  the  morning  receive  a  thousand 
rupees  for  this  act  of  tenderness.  He  pro- 
mised he  would  attempt  it,  and  withdrew ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  and  told  me  it 
was  impossible.  I  then  thought  I  had  been 
deficient  in  my  offer,  and  promised  him  two 
thousand  ;  he  withdrew  a  second  time,  but  re- 
turned soon,  and  (with  I  believe  much  real 
pity  and  concern;  told  me  it  was  not  practi- 
cable ;  that  it  could  not  be  done  but  by  the 
Suba's  order,  and  that  no  one  dared  awake 
him.  During  this  interval,  though  their  pas- 
sions were  less  violent,  their  uneasiness  in- 
creased.    We  had  been  but  few  minutes  con 


wretches,  no  wonder  they  caught  at  every- 
thing that  bore  a  flattering  appearance  of 
saving  themselves.  This  expedient  was  several 
times  put  in  practice,  and  at  each  time  many 
of  the  poor  creatures,  whose  natural  strength 
was  less  than  others,  or  had  been  more  ex- 
hausted, and  could  not  immediately  recover 
their  legs,  as  others  did  when  the  word  was 
given  to  rise,  fell  to  rise  no  more  ;  for  they 
were  instantly  trod  to  death,  or  suffocated. 
When  the  whole  body  sat  dov>n,  they  were  so 
closely  wedged  together,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  use  many  efforts  before  they  could 
put  themselves  in  motion  to  get  up  again. 
Before  nine  o'clock  every  man's  thirst  grew 
intolerable,  and  respiration  difficult.  Our 
situation  was  much  more  wretched  than  that 
of  so  many  miserable  animals  in  an  exhausted 
receiver — no  circulation  of  fresh  air  sufficient 
to  continue  life,  nor  yet  enough  divested  of 
its  vivifying  particles  to  put  a  speedy  period 
to  it.  Efl'orts  were  again  made  to  force  the 
door,  but  in  vain.  JIany  insults  were  used  to 
the  guard  to  provoke  them  to  fire  in  upon  us 
iwhich,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  were  carried 
to  much  greater  lengths,  w  hen  I  was  no  more 
sensible  of  what  was  transacted  .  For  my 
own  part,  I  hitherto  felt  little  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness but  what  resulted  from  my  an.xiety  for 
the  sufferings  of  those  within.  By  keeping 
my  face  between  two  of  the  bars,  I  obtained 
air  enough  to  give  my  lungs  easy  plaj',  though 
my  perspiration  was  e.xcessive,  and  thir.st  com- 
mencing. At  this  period  so  strong  a  urinous 
volatile  etHuvia  came  from  the  prison,  that  I 
was  unable  to  turn  my  head  that  way  for 
more  than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  Now 
everybody,  excepting  those  situated  in  and 
near  the  windows,  began  to  groan  outrageous, 
and  many  delirious.  "  Water,  water,"  became 
the  general  crJ^  And  the  old  Jemmautdaar 
before  mentioned,  taking  pity  on  us,  ordered 
the  people  to  bring  some  skins  of  water,  little 
dreaming,  I  believe,  of  iLs  fatal  effects.  This 
was  what  I  dreaded.  I  foresaw  it  would 
prove  the  ruin  of  the  small  chance  left  us,  and 
essayed  many  times  to  speak  to  him  privately, 
to  forbid  its  being  brought ;  but  the  clamour 
was  so  loud,  it  became  impossible.  The  water 
appeared.  Words  cannot  paint  to  you  the 
universal  agitation  and  raving  the  sight  of  it 
threw  us  into.  I  had  flattered  myself  that 
some,  by  preserving  an  equal  temper  of  mind, 


fined  before  everj'  one  fell  into  a  perspiration  I  might  outlive  the  night ;  but  now  the  reflection 
so  profuse,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  it.     This  |  %vhich  gave  me  the  greatest  pain  was,  that  I 


were  thought  of  to  give  more  room  and  air.  1  instantly  grew  excessive.    We  had  no  means 
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cf  conveying  it  into  the  prison  but  by  hats 
forced  through  the  bars ;  and  thus  myself 
and  Messrs.  Coles  and  Scot  (notwithstanding 
the  pain  they  suffered  from  their  wounds) 
supplied  them  as  fast  as  possible.  But  those 
who  have  experienced  intense  thirst,  or  are 
acquainted  with  the  cause  and  nature  of  this 
appetite,  will  be  sufficiently  sensible  it  could 
receive  no  more  than  a  momentary  alleviation  ; 
the  cause  still  subsisted.  Though  we  brought 
full  hats  through  the  bars,  there  ensued  such 
violent  struggles  and  frequent  contests  to  get 
at  it,  that  before  it  reached  the  lips  of  any 
one,  there  would  be  scarcely  a  small  tea-cup 
full  left  in  them.  These  supplies,  like  sprink- 
ling water  on  fire,  only  ser\'ed  to  feed  and , 
raise  the  flame.  Oh  I  my  dear  sir,  how  shall 
I  give  you  a  conception  of  what  I  felt  at  the 
cries  and  ravings  of  those  in  the  remoter  parts 
of  the  prison,  who  could  not  entertain  a  pro- 
bable hope  of  obtaining  a  drop,  yet  could  not 
divest  themselves  of  expectation,  however  un- 
availing! and  others  calling  on  me  by  the  tender 
considerations  of  friendship  and  affection,  and 
who  knew  they  were  really  dear  to  me.  Think, 
if  possible,  what  my  heart  nmst  have  suffered 
at  .seeing  and  hearing  their  distress,  without 
havmg  it  in  my  power  to  relieve  them  ;  for  the 
confusion  now  became  general  and  horrid. 
Several  quitted  the  other  window  ithe  only 
chance  they  had  for  life)  to  force  their  way  to 
the  water,  and  the  throng  and  press  upon  the 
window  was  beyond  bearing  ;  many  forcing 
their  passage  from  the  further  part  of  the 
room,  pressed  do«  n  those  in  their  way  who 
had  less  strength,  and  trampled  them  to  death. 
Can  it  gain  belief,  that  this  scene  of  misery 
proved  entertainment  to  the  brutal  wretches 
without?  But  so  it  was  ;  and  they  took  care 
to  keep  us  supplied  with  water,  that  they 
might  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  us  fight 
for  it,  as  they  phrased  it,  and  held  up  lights 
to  the  bars,  that  they  might  lo^e  no  part  in 
the  inhuman  diversion.  From  about  nine  to 
near  eleven,  I  sustained  this  cruel  scene  and 
painful  situation,  still  supplying  them  with 
water,  though  my  legs  were  almost  broke 
with  the  weight  against  them.  By  this  time 
I  myself  was  very  near  pressed  to  death,  and 
my  two  companions  with  Mr  William  Parker 
(who  had  forced  himselfinto  the  wnidowj  were 
really  so.  For  a  great  while  they  preserved 
a  respect  and  regard  to  me,  more  than  indeed 
I  could  well  expect,  our  circumstances  con- 
sidered ;  but  now  all  distinction  was  lost.  My 
friend  Baillie,  IMessrs.  Jenks,  Rcverly,  Law, 
Buchanan,  Simpson,  and  several  others,  for 
■whom  I  had  a  real  esteem  and  affection,  had 
for  some  time  been  dead  at  my  feet ;  and  were 
now  trampled  upon  bj'  every  corporal  or  com- 
mon .soldier,  who  by  the  help  of  more  robust 
constitutions,  had  forced  their  way  to  the 
window,  and  held  fast  by  the  bars  over  me, 
till  at  last  I  became  so  pressed  and  wedged 
up,  I  was  deprived  of  all  motion.  Determined 
now  to  give  everything  up,  I  called  to  them, 
and  begged,  as  the  last  instance  of  their 
regard,  they  would  remove  the  pressure  upon 
me,  and  permit  me  to  retire  out  of  the  window, 
to  dig  in  <iuiet.    They  gave  way,  and  with 


much  difficulty  I  forced  a  passage  into  the 
centre  of  the  prison,  where  the  throng  was 
less  by  the  many  dead  (then  I  believe  amount- 
ing to  the  third),  and  the  numbers  who  flocked 
to  the  windows  ;  for  by  this  time  they  had 
water  also  at  tlie  other  window. 

'  In  tnc  Black  Hole  there  is  a  platform, 
raised  between  three  and  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  open  underneath  ;  e.xtending  the  whole 
length  of  the  east  side  ol'  the  prison,  and 
above  si.x  feet  wide.  I  travelled  over  the 
dead,  and  repaired  to  the  further  end  of  it, 
just  Opposite  the  other  window,  and  seated 
myself  on  the  platform  between  I\Ir.  Dumble- 
ton  and  Captain  Stevenson,  the  former  just 
then  e.xpiring.  I  was  still  happy  in  the  same 
calmness  of  mind  I  had  preserved  the  whole 
time  ;  death  I  expected  as  imavoidable,  and 
only  lamented  its  slow  approach,  though  the 
moment  I  quitted  the  window,  my  breathing 
grew  short  and  painful.  Here  my  poor 
friend,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  came  staggering 
over  the  dead  to  me,  and  with  his  usual  cool- 
ness and  good-nature,  asked  me  how  I  did? 
but  fell  and  expired  before  I  had  time  to  make 
him  any  reply.  1  laid  myself  down  on  some 
of  the  dead  behind  me,  on  the  platform  ;  and 
recommending  myself  to  heaven,  had  the  com- 
fort of  thinking  my  sufferings  could  have  no 
long  duration.  My  thirst  grew  now  insup- 
portable, and  difficulty  of  breathing  much 
increased  :  I  had  not  remained  in  this 
situation,  I  believe,  ten  minutes,  when  I  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  my  breast,  and  palpita- 
tion of  my  heart,  both  to  the  most  e.xquisite 
degree.  The.se  roused  and  obliged  me  to  get 
up  again  ;  but  still  the  pain,  palpitation, 
thirst,  and  difficulty  of  breathing  increased. 
I  retained  my  senses  notwithstanding,  and 
had  the  grief  to  see  death  not  so  near  me  as  I 
hoped  ;  but  could  no  longer  bear  the  pains  I 
suffered  without  attemptin.g  relief,  which  1 
knew  fresh  air  would  and  could  only  give  me. 
I  instantly  determined  to  push  for  the  window 
opposite  me  ;  and  by  an  effort  of  double  the 
strength  I  ever  before  possessed,  gained  the 
third  rank  at  it,  with  one  hand  seized  a  bar, 
and  by  that  means  gained  the  second,  though 
I  think  there  were  at  least  si.x  or  seven  ranks 
between  me  and  the  window.  In  .a  few  mo- 
ments my  pain,  palpitation,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  ceased  :  but  my  thirst  continued  in- 
tolerable. I  called  aloud  for  "W.^ter,  for 
God's  .sake  !"  I  had  been  concluded  dead  ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  heard  me  amongst  them, 
they  had  still  the  respect  and  tenderness  for 
me,  to  cry  out,  "Give  him  w.^ter,  give  him 
w.\TEK  !"  Nor  would  one  of  them  at  the 
window  attempt  to  touch  it  until  I  had  drank. 
But  from  the  water  I  found  no  relief :  my 
thirst  was  rather  increased  by  it ;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  drink  no  more,  but  patiently  wait 
the  event  ;  ajid  kept  my  mouth  moist,  from 
time  to  time,  by  sucking  the  perspiration  out 
of  my  shirt  sleeves,  and  catching  the  drops  as 
they  fell  like  heavy  rain  from  my  head  and 
face  ;  you  can  hardly  imagine  how  unhappy  I 
was  if  any  of  them  escaped  my  mouth.  I 
came  into  prison  without  coal  or  waistcoat  : 
the  season  was  too  hot  to  bear  the  former,  and 
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the  latter  tempted  the  avarice  of  one  of  the 
guards,  who  robbed  me  of  it  wlien  we  were 
under  the  verandah.  Whilst  1  was  at  this  second 
\s  iiidow,  I  was  obser>'ed  by  one  of  my  miser- 
■.i!)lc  companions  on  the  right  of  me,  in  the 
expedient  of  allaymg  my  thirst  by  sucking 
my  shirt  sleeves.  He  took  the  hint,  and 
robbed  me,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  my  store  ;  though,  after  I  detected 
him,  1  had  ever  the  address  to  begin  on  that 
sleeve  first,  when  I  thought  my  reservoirs 
were  sufficiently  replenished  ;  and  our  mouths 
and  noses  often  met  in  the  contest.  This 
plunderer,  I  found  afterwards,  was  a  worthy 
young  gentleman  in  the  service,  Mr.  Lush- 
ington,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  from 
death,  and  smce  paid  me  the  ccmplimcnt  of 
assuring  me,  he  believed  he  owed  his  life  to 
the  many  comfortable  draughts  he  had  from 
my  sleeves.  I  mention  this  incident,  as  I 
think  nothing  can  give  you  a  more  lively 
idea  of  the  melancholy  state  and  distress  we 
were  reduced  to.  Before  I  hit  upon  this 
happy  e.xpedient,  I  had,  in  an  ungovernable 
fit  of  thirst,  attempted  a  different  liquid  ;  but 
it  was  so  intensely  bitter  there  was  no  endur- 
ing a  second  taste,  whereas  no  Bristol  water 
could  be  more  soft  or  pleasant  than  what 
arose  from  perspiration.  By  half  an  hour 
past  eleven  the  much  greater  number  of  those 
living  were  in  an  outrageous  delirium,  and 
the  others  quite  ungovernable  ;  few  retaining 
any  calmness,  but  the  ranks  ne.xt  the  windows. 
By  what  I  had  felt  myself,  I  was  fully  sensi- 
ble what  those  within  suffered  ;  but  had  only 
pity  to  bestow  upon  them,  not  then  thinking 
how  soon  I  should  myself  become  a  greater 
object  of  it.  They  all  now  found  that  water, 
instead  ofrelieving,  rather  heightened  their  un- 
easiness;  and,  "Air,  Air,"  was  the  general  cry. 
Every  insult  that  could  be  devised  against  the 
guard,  all  the  opprobrious  names  and  abuse 
that  the  Suba,  5lonickshund,  &c.  could  be 
loaded  with,  were  repeated  to  provoke  the 
guard  to  fire  upon  us,  every  man  that  could 
rushing  tumultuously  towards  the  windows, 
with  eager  hopes  of  meeting  the  first  shot. 
Then  a  general  prayer  to  Heaven,  to  hasten 
the  approach  of  the  flames  to  the  right  and 
left  of  us,  and  put  a  period  to  our  misery.  But 
these  failing,  they  whose  strength  and  spirits 
were  quite  exhausted,  laid  themselves  down 
and  expired  quietly  upon  their  fellows  :  others 
who  had  yet  some  strength  and  vigour  left, 
made  a  last  effort  at  the  windows,  and  several 
succeeded  by  leaping  and  scrambling  over  the 
backs  and  heads  of  those  in  the  first  rank,  and 
got  hold  of  the  bars,  from  which  there  was  no 
removing  them.  Many  to  the  right  and  left 
sunk  with  the  violent  pressure,  and  were  soon 
suffocated  ;  for  now  a  steam  arose  from  the 
living  and  the  dead,  which  affected  us  m  all 
its  circumstances,  as  if  v/e  were  forcibly  held 
with  our  heads  over  a  bowlful!  of  strong  vola- 
tile spirit  of  hartshorn,  \intil  suffocated  ;  nor 
could  the  effluvia,  of  the  one  be  distinguished 
from  the  other,  and  frequently,  when  I  was 
forced  by  the  load  upon  my  head  and  shoulders, 
to  hold  my  face  down,  I  was  obliged,  near  as 
I  was  to  the  window,  instantly  to  raise  it  again 


to  avoid  suffocation.  I  need  not,  my  dear 
friend,  ask  your  commiseration,  when  I  tell 
you,  that  in  this  plight,  from  half  an  hourp.ast 
eleven  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  1  sustained 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  man,  with  his  knees  in 
my  back,  and  the  pressure  of  his  whole  body 
on  my  head.  A  Dutch  Serjeant,  who  had 
taken  his  seat  upon  my  left  shoulder,  and  a 
Topaz  la  black  Christian  soldier)  bearing  on 
my  right  ;  all  which  nothing  could  have 
enabled  me  long  to  support,  but  the  props  and 
pressure  equally  sustaining  me  all  around. 
The  two  latter  I  frequently  dislodged,  by  shift- 
ing my  hold  on  the  bars,  and  driving  my 
knuckles  into  their  ribs  :  but  my  friend  above 
stuck  fast,  and  as  he  held  by  two  bars,  was 
immovable. 

'  I  exerted  anew  my  strength  and  fortitude  ; 
but  the  repeated  trials  and  efforts  I  made  to 
dislodge  the  insufferable  incumbrances  upon 
me,  at  last  quite  exhausted  me;  and  towards 
two  o'clock,  finding  I  must  quit  the  window, 
or  sink  where  I  was,  I  resolved  on  the  former, 
having  bore,  truly  for  the  sake  of  others,  infi- 
nitely more  for  life  than  the  best  of  it  isw'orth. 
In  the  rank  close  behind  me  was  an  officer  of 
one  of  the  ships,  whose  name  was  Car\',  and 
who  had  behaved  with  much  bravery  during 
the  siege  (his  wife,  a  fine  woman,  though 
country  born,  would  not  quit  him,  but  accom- 
panied him  into  the  prison,  and  was  one  who 
survived'.  This  poor  wretch  had  been  long 
raving  for  water  and  air  ;  I  told  him  I  was  de- 
termined to  give  up  life,  and  recommended  his 
gaining  my  station.  On  my  quitting  he  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  get  my  place  ;  but  the 
Dutch  Serjeant,  who  sat  on  my  shoulder,  sup- 
planted him.  Poor  Cary  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness, and  said  he  would  give  up  life  too  ;  but 
it  was  with  the  utmost  labour  we  forced  our 
way  from  the  window  (several  in  the  inner  ranks 
appearing  to  me  dead  standing,  unable  to  fall 
by  the  throng  and  equal  pressure  around). 
He  laid  himself  down  to  die  ;  and  his  death,  I 
believe,  was  very  sudden  ;  for  he  was  a  short, 
full,  sanguine  man.  His  strength  was  great ; 
and,  I  imagine,  had  he  not  retired  with  me,  I 
should  never  have  been  able  to  have  forced  my 
way.  I  wasat  thistime.sensible  of  no  pain,  and 
little  uneasiness  :  I  cangiveyouno better  idea 
of  my  situation,  than  by  repeating  my  simile 
of  the  bow!  of  spirit  of  hartshorn.  1  found  a 
stupor  coming  on  apace,  and  laid  myself  down 
by  that  gallant  old  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jer\as 
Bellamy,  who  lay  dead,  with  his  son,  the 
lieutenant,  hand  in  hand,  near  the  southern- 
most wall  of  the  prison.  When  I  had  lain 
there  some  little  time,  I  still  had  reflection 
enough  to  suffer  some  uneasiness  in  the 
thought,  that  I  should  be  trampled  upon, 
when  dead,  as  I  myself  had  done  to  other.-.. 
With  somi  difficulty  I  raised  myself,  and 
gained  the  platform  a  second  time,  where  I 
presently  lojt  all  sensation  :  the  last  trace  of 
sensibility  that  I  have  been  able  to  recollect 
after  mv  laying  down,  was  my  sash  being  un- 
easy about  my  waist,  which  I  untied,  and 
threw  from  me.  Of  what  passed  in  this  inter- 
val, to  the  time  of  my  resurrection  from  this 
hole  of  horrors,  I  can  give  you  no  account ; 
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and  indeed,  the  particulars  mentioncil  by  some  '  pressed  so  much  iii[;cnuousnes3,  that  I  was 


of  the  gentlemen  who  survived  (solely  by  the 
number  of  those  dead,  by  which  they  gained  a 
freer  accession  of  air,  and  approach  to  the 
windows)  were  so  excessively  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory, as  to  convince  me  very  few  of  them 
retained  their  senses;  or,  at  least,  lost  them 
soon  after  they  came  into  the  open  air,  by  the 
fever  they  can  ied  out  with  them. 

In  mv  own  escape  from  absolute  death  the 
hand  of  Heaven  was  manifestly  exerted  :  the 
manner  take  as  follows.  When  the  day  broke, 
and  the  gentlemen  found  that  no  entreaties 
could  prevail  to  get  the  door  opened,  it  oc- 
curred to  one  of  them  (I  think  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cook)  to  make  a  search  for  me,  in  hopes 
I  might  have  influence  enough  to  gain  a  re;- 
leasc  from  this  scene  of  mi.sery.  Accordingly 
Messrs.  Lushington  and  Walcott  undertook 
the  .search,  and  by  my  shirt  discovered  me 
under  the  dead  upon  the  platform.  They  took 
me  from  thence,  and  imagining  I  had  some 
.signs  of  life,  brought  me  towards  the  window 
I  had  first  possession  of.  But  as  life  was 
equ.ally  dear  to  every  man,  (and  the  stench 
arising  from  the  dead  bodies  grown  intoler.a- 
lile)  no  one  would  give  up  the  station  in  or 
near  the  window :  so  they  were  obliged  to 
carry  me  back  .again.  Rut  soon  after  Captain 
Mills  (now  captain  of  the  Company's  yacht) 
who  was  in  possession  of  a  seat  in  the  window, 
had  the  humanity  to  offer  to  resign  it.  I  was 
again  brought  by  the  same  gentlemen,  and 
placed  in  the  window  At  this  juncture  the 
Suba,  who  h.ad  received  an  account  of  the 
havock  death  had  made  amongst  us,  sent  one 
of  his  Jcmmautdaars  to  inquire  if  the  chief  sur- 
vived. They  showed  me  to  him  ;  told  him  I 
had  the  appearance  of  life  remaining,  and  be- 
lieved I  might  recover  if  the  door  was  opened 
very  soon.  This  answer  being  returned  to  the 
Sub.a,  an  order  came  immediately  for  our  re- 
lease, it  being  then  near  six  in  the  morning. 
The  fre.sh  air  at  the  window  soon  brought  me 
to  life  ;  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  departure 
of  the  Jemmautdaar,  I  was  restored  to  my 
sight  and  senses.  The  little  strength  that  re- 
maind  amongst  the  most  robust  who  .survived, 
made  it  a  difficult  task  to  remove  the  dead 
pile  up  against  the  door  ;  so  that  I  believe  it 
was  more  than  twenty  minutes  before  we  ob- 
tained a  passage  out  for  one  at  a  time.' 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons 
confined  in  this  dreadful  place,  one  hun- 
dred and  iiucnly-thric  perished  during  the 
night. 


nduced,  contrary  to  my  usual  rule,  to  seek 
his  acquaintance.  Companions  in  misc-y  soon 
become  attached  to  each  other. 

'  Iirown  w.as  informed  that  ono  of  hi.f 
creditors  would  not  consent  to  his  discharge  ; 
that  he  had  abused  him  very  much  (as  is  u.suti 
in  such  cases),  and  made  a  solemn  oath  to 
keep  him  in  gaol  "  till  he  rotted'''  I  wr.tched 
Brown's  countenance  when  he  received  this 
information  ;  and  whether  it  was  fancy  or  not, 
I  cannot  say,  but  I  thought  1 5cw  the  cheerinp 
spirit  of  hope  in  that  moment  desert  hiui  for 
ever. 

'Nothing  gave  Brown  pleasure  Init  the 
daily  visit  of  his  amiable  wife.  By  llie  help 
of  a  kind  rel.ation.  she  was  able  to  give  him 
sometimes  soup,  wine,  and  fruit ;  and  every 
day,  clear  or  stormy,  she  visited  the  prison  to 
cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  her  husband. 
.She  was  uncommonly  pretty.  .She  seemed 
an  angel,  administering  consolation  to  a  man 
about  to  converse  with  angels.  One  day 
pas.sed  the  hour  of  one  o'clock,  and  she  came 
not.  Brown  was  uneasy.  Two,  three,  and 
four,  passed,  and  she  did  not  appear.  Brown 
was  distracted.  A  messenger  arrived.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  very  dangerously  ill,  and  suppo.sed 
to  be  dying  in  a  convulsive  fit.  As  soon  as 
Brown  received  this  information,  he  darted  to 
the  door  with  the  r.ipidity  of  lightning.  'The 
inner  door  was  open,  and  the  gaoler,  who  had 
iust  let  some  one  in,  was  closing  it  as  Brown 
passed  violently  through  it.  The  gaoler 
knocked  him  down  with  a  massy  iron  key 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  and  I'rown  was 
carried  back  lifeless,  and  covered  with  blood, 
to  his  cell. 

'  Mrs.  Brown  died ;  and  her  husband  was 
denied  even  the  .s.ad  privilege  of  closing  het 
eyes.  He  lingered  for  .some  time,  till,  at  last, 
he  called  me  one  day,  and  gazing  on  me, 
while  a  faint  smile  played  upon  his  lips,  he 
said,  "  he  believed  death  was  more  kind  than 
his  creditors."  After  a  few  convulsive  strug- 
gles, he  expired. 

'  Legislators  and  sages  of  America  !  permit 
me  to  a.sk  you,  how  much  benefit  has  that 
creditor  derived  from  the  imprisonment,  and 
consequent  death,  of  an  amiable  man,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  who,  without  this  cruelty, 
might  have  flourished,  even  now,  an  ornament 
and  a  glory  to  the  nation  'C 


Ine.Korable  Creditor. 

The  following  affecting  narrative  of  the 
cruelty  of  a  creditor  towards  an  unfortunate 
debtor,  is  to  be  found  among  the  notes  to  a 
volume  of  American  poetry  lately  published 
at  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Woodworth. 

'  Some  years  since  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Brown  was  cast  into  the  prison  of 
this  city  for  debt.  His  manners  were  very 
interesting.  His  fine  dark  eyes  beamed  so 
much  intelligence,  his  lively  countenance  cx- 
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A  Brand  Plucked  from  the 
Burning. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  Cherokee 
war,  prior  to  the  American  revolution.  Colonel 
Sinclair  sent  Mr.  David  Mcnzies,  a  surgeon, 
to  visit  a  gang  of  negroes  at  a  new  settlement, 
situated  on  the  Oconie  Kiver,  which  is  .t 
stream  of  the  .•Matamahaw,  and  joins  a  branch 
of  the  Savannah,  about  seventy  miles  from 
the  town  of  Augusta,  in  Georgia,  .and  about 
one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  nearest 
town  of  the  Indians.  The  following  account 
of  the  bufierings  which  Mr.  Menzies  endured, 
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is  from  his  own  pen,  and  has  been  conhrmed 
by  the  celebrated  Lo^an,  who  rescued  him. 

'  Oil  the  night  I  arrived  at  Colonel  Sinclair's 
plantations,  we  were  surrounded  by  a  party 
ot'  Cherokees  ;  and,  as  we  made  no  resistance, 
were  all  taken  alive.  We  were  then  driven 
away  before  them,  laden  with  pillage,  into 
their  own  country,  excepting  two  negroes, 
who,  being  sick  and  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
us,  they  scalped  and  left  on  the  path.  In 
jiroceeding  to  the  Indian  town,  I  understood 
having  .some  knowledge  of  their  language; 
that  these  Cherokees  had  lost  in  the  expedi- 
tion one  of  their  head  warriors,  in  a  skirmish 
\\ith  some  of  our  rangers,  and  that  1  was 
destined  to  be  presented  to  that  chiefs  mother 
and  family  in  his  room  ;  at  which  I  was  over- 
joyed, as  knowing  that  I  had  thereby  a 
chance,  not  only  of  being  secured  from  death 
and  torture,  but  even  of  good  usage  and 
caresses.  I  perceived,  liowever,  that  I  had 
much  overrated  my  matter  of  consolation,  as 
soon  as  I  wa.-.  introduced  to  the  mother  nf 
their  hero.  She  sat  squat  on  the  ground, 
with  a  bear's  cub  in  her  lap,  as  nauseous  a 
figure  as  the  accumulated  infirmities  of  de- 
i-repitude  undisguised  by  art,  could  make 
her;  and  instead  of  courteously  inviting  her 
captive  to  replace,  by  adoption,  her  slain 
child,  she  fi.ved  her  blood-shot  haggard  eyes 
upon  me  ;  then,  rivetting  them  on  the  ground, 
gurgled  through  her  throat  my  rejection  and 
destruction. 

'  The  famous  Logan,  a  chief  of  another 
territory,  some  of  whose  hunters  were  in  the 
p.arty  who  took  us,  .sent  to  interpose  for  my 
life,  and  offered  a  great  supply  of  gunpowder, 
shot,  flints,  provisions,  and  rum  for  my  ransom  ; 
but  his  offers  were  refused, — the  feast  of  re- 
venge was  too  delicious  for  the  old  ferocious 
savage. 

'  My  head  ran  on  nothing  now  but  stones, 
sticks,  pitch-pine,  scalping-knives,  tomahawks, 
and  the  other  instruments  of  savage  crueltj' ; 
but  I  was  mistaken  in  that  too,  and  reserved, 
alas  I  for  new  and  unhe.Trd-of  torments. 
These  Indians,  in  one  of  their  late  excursions 
into  South  Carolina,  had  met,  it  seems,  with 
some  larded  venison,  which  pleased  their 
taste ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  had 
carried  off  some  larding  pins,  as  well  as  a 
quantity  of  bacon  ;  and  my  cannibal  mistress 
had  determined  to  make,  by  means  of  an 
Indian  who  had  seen  the  operation  in  Caro- 
lina, an  application  of  this  discovery  to  human 
flesh. 

'  When  it  was  evening,  these  barbarians 
brought  me,  entirely  naked,  before  a  large 
fire,  kindled  in  the  midst  of  the  diabolical 
heroine's  hut,  around  which  the  three  or  four 


performance  took  tip  nr.icli  time,  on  account 
of  the  ine.tpcricncc  of  the  operators,  as  well 
as  my  struggling,  in  which  I  aflbrded  infinite 
merriment  to  the  old  hag  and  her  company-  — 
the  pin  not  merely  going  through  the  insen- 
sible epidermis,  but  lacerating  also  the  pyra- 
midal papilla;  of  the  cutis,  which  anatomists 
agree  to  be  the  seat  of  feeling ;  and  as  the 
savages  all  the  while  plied  their  rum  im- 
patiently, the  whole  assembly  were  soon 
intoxicated. 

'  Fortunately  at  this  moment  an  alarm  was 
given  that  Logan  was  arrived,  and  had  set 
fire  to  the  town  ;  my  executioners  fled,  leav- 
ing me  roasting,  and  the  old  hag  and  .some 
otiiers  fast  asleep.  I  did  not  let  this  provi- 
dential opportunity  slip  me  :  but  instantly  dis- 
engaged my  right  arm  (at  the  expense  of  the 
palmaris  brevis  musdc,  and  with  a  dislocation 
of  the  eighth  bone  of  the  carpus',  and  fell  to 
untying  myself  with  expedition.  I  then 
escaped  into  the  town,  whence  I  dashed  into 
the  woods,  having  only  stayed  just  long 
enough  to  place  some  of  the  fire-brands  in  a 
position  to  fire  the  cabin,  and  not  having  for- 
gotten to  lay  a  small  one  in  the  lap  of  my  in- 
human she-tyrant. 

'  When  I  perceived  that  I  was  not  pursued, 
I  looked  back,  and  saw  with  great  satisfaction 
the  Indian  town  in  flames.  I  continued  my 
flight  through  the  wilderness,  chiefly  by 
night,  steering  south-east  ;  but  was  soon 
alarmed  at  the  immediate  danger  I  found  my- 
self in  of  starving,  unprovided  as  I  was  with 
firearms  ;  yet  from  this  imminent  danger  I 
was  preserved  by  the  very  cruelty  of  the 
Indians  ;  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  express,  that 
I  sustained  famished  nature  by  the  bacon 
that  was  saturated  with  the  juices  of  my  own 
body. 

'  I  penetrated  at  last  through  all  difficulties 
to  Augusta,  where  I  was  entertained  with 
great  humanity  and  civility  by  Justice  Ray  ; 
and  was  cured  of  my  v.'ounds,  and  of 
the  fever,  their  .symptomatic  consequence. 
And  so  far  am  I  from  experiencing  any 
material  detriment  by  this  Indian  treatment 
(for  I  am  above  accounting  a  few  scars  on  my 
cheek  such),  that  I  have  received,  I  imagine, 
a  momentous  benefit  from  it,  as  I  have  got 
entirely  rid  of  a  paralytic  complaint,  with 
whic'n  I  had  been  for  years  afflicted  in  my 
left  side,  which  was  roasted.' 


Count  Marsigli. 

This  distinguished  soldier  and  philosopher 
commanded  a  body  of  infantrj'  in  the  war 
between  the  Imperialists  and  the  Turks  at  the 


other  families,  who  were  also  inmates  of  this  i  close  of  the  seventeenth  ccnturj'.  When  the 
Indian  house,  with  other  savages,  were  col-  Turkish  army  had  forced  the  passage  of  the 
lected,  with  store  of  rum  before  them,  and  Raab,  Count  Marsigli,  deserted  by  his  men 
every  other  preparation  towards  a  feast.  Two  and  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  torturers,  having  first  bound  me  to  a  Tartars,  who  sold  him  for  a  trifling  sum  to 
.stake,  began  to  experiment  on  me  the  culi-  the  governor  of  Temeswar.  By  him  he  was 
n3.Ty  operation  of  larding.  After  they  had  earned  as  a  slave  to  the  siege  of  Vienna, 
larded  my  left  side,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  complete  w-here  he  was  bought  by  two  brothers  of 
hemiplegia  of  bacon,  they  turned  it  close  to  Bosnia.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Turkish  army, 
the  fire,  and  proceeded  on  the  other.  This  |  after  their  defeat  by  Sobieski,  Marsigli  wai 
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obliged  to  travel  for  eighteen  successive  hours, 
dragged  at  his  master's  stirrup  till  he  was 
almost  dead  with  fatigue,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  massacred  with  the  other 
captives.  He  arrived  at  length  at  Bosnia, 
where  he  remained  in  captivity  till  his  friends 
found  means  to  relieve  him. 

Two  circumbtances  connected  with  the 
captivity  of  Count  Marsigli,  strongly  mark 
his  generosity  and  goodness  of  heart.  Being 
appointed  the  Imperial  commissioner  for  fi.\- 
ing  the  boundaries  between  the  two  empires 
in  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  the  count,  in  1700, 
with  a  .splendid  escort,  travelled  through  the 
frontiers  in  the  execution  of  his  trust. 
Arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
Turkish  brothers  resided,  to  whom  he  had 
been  captive,  he  cau.->ed  them  to  be  sought 
out  and  brought  to  him.  They  were  in  a 
state  of  abject  poverty,  having  been  defrauded 
by  the  ba.^haw  of  the  money  paid  for  his 
ransom.  Looking  upon  them  as  the  pre- 
servers of  his  life,  though  from  an  interested 
motive,  he  not  only  presented  them  with  his 
purse,  but  wrote  in  their  favour  to  the  grand 
vizier,  who  paid  a  generous  attention  to  his 
recommendation. 

The  other  instance  is  .still  more  striking. 
As  he  was  one  day  at  the  Port  of  Marseilles 
surveying  a  galley  just  arrived,  he  recognised 
among  the  slaves  a  Turk,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed, when  he  was  a  captive  in  Bosnia,  to 
bind  him  every  night  to  a  stake  to  prevent  his 
escape.  The  man  also  knew  him,  and  con- 
scious that  he  had  treated  him  with  little 
humanity,  fell  at  his  feet  and  implored  for- 
giveness. The  count  raised  him,  relieved  his 
necessities,  and  wrote  to  the  minister  of  the 
marine  to  obtain  his  liberty  from  the  king, 
which  was  granted 


Fortune  Well  Told. 

A  young  lady,  a  native  of  Martinique,  and 
a  Creole,  was  on  her  voyage  to  France,  with 
the  design  of  being  educated  there,  when  the 
merchant  vessel  on  board  of  which  she  was  a 
pas.senger  was  captured  by  anAlgerine  cruiser, 
and  taken  into  Algiers.  The  fair  captive  was 
at  first  overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  the 
prospect  of  captivity  before  her ;  but  as 
passion  gave  way  to  meditation,  it  came  to 
her  recollection  that  an  old  negress  had  pre- 
dicted that  she  would  one  day  become  one  of 
the  greatest  princesses  in  the  world  !  '  Ah  !' 
exclaimed  she,  for  superstition  was  in  this 
instance  but  the  handmaid  of  inclination, 
'  it  is  dou1)tless  so,  I  am  to  be  a  princess. 
Well,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  fortune.  Who 
knows  what  may  come  out  of  this?'  So 
strong  did  this  prepossession  grow  upon  the 
young  lady,  that  ere  she  reached  the  Barbary 
shore,  she  was  as  much  a  fatalist  in  point  of 
resignation,  as  any  devotee  of  Islamism  could 
possibly  be.  The  French  consul  at  Algiers 
immediately  offered  to  ransom  his  country- 
woman ;  but  no  ;  the  fair  Creole  would  not  be 
ransomed,  for  fear  of  offending  fortune,  by 
resorting  to  so  vulgar  a  way  of  recovering  her 


liberty.  So  to  the  Seraglio  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  the  lady  went  ;  and  strange  indeed  to 
tell,  from  his  highness's  seraglio,  she  was  sent 
as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  who  was 
so  struck  with  her  beauty  and  manners  Jor  in 
both  she  was  excelling),  that  he  elevated  her 
to  the  dignity  of  his  favourite  Sultana  !  Such 
was  the  singular  rise  of  the  late  Sultana 
Valide,  who  died  in  iSiS.  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  present  Grand  Seignior. 


Generou.s  Conquerois. 

When  the  celebrated  dramatist,  Cumber- 
land, was  once  on  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  in  the 
Mil/ord,  she  engaged  and  captured  a  French 
frigate  ;  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  the  well- 
known  song, 
'  'Twas  up  the  wind  three  leagues  and 
more,'  &c. 

The  .sailors  were  deli.ghted  with  the  song ; 
but  such  was  the  honourable  respect  which 
they  had  for  a  brave  enemy,  that  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  sing  it  aloud  as  long 
as  their  prisoners  were  on  board ;  sub- 
sequently, a  MUfordm^xi  would  sing  nothing 
else. 


Socivizca,  the  Greek  Robber. 

From  the  year  1745  to  1760,  the  Turks  were 
greatly  annoyed  on  their  Venetian  frontier  by 
a  bandit  of  the  name  of  Socivizca,  who  had 
conceived  an  inveterate  animosity  against  the 
whole  Ottoman  race,  and  made  them  the  con- 
stant and  exclusive  objects  of  his  marauding 
enterprises.  At  length,  pursued  on  every  side, 
and  anxious  for  a  short  repose,  Socivizca  re- 
tired with  his  family  to  Carlowitz,  in  the 
Austrian  dominions,  where  he  resided  for 
three  years,  distinguished  during  the  whole 
period  for  the  most  irreproachable  conduct. 

While  living  here  in  peace,  he  was  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  a  Turkish  Pacha,  who  had 
most  cruelly  put  to  death  one  of  his  brotliers, 
and  his  wife  and  children  were  soon  after  en- 
trapped in  the  same  manner.  Fortune  had 
not,  however,  yet  deserted  Socivizca.  As  the 
Turks  were  conducting  him  to  Traunick,  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  them, 
though  he  had  still  the  mortification  to  leave 
his  family  prisoners, 

Whenhis  own  safety  was  insured,  he  entered 
into  a  negociation  with  the  Pacha  for  the  liberty 
of  his  wife  and  children,  but  in  vain.  All 
other  methods  failing,  he  determined  to  write  ; 
and  his  letter  is  a  curious  specimen  of  social 
feeling,  operating  on  a  rugged  mind  and 
ardent  disposition.     It  was  in  these  terms  : — 

'  I  am  informed,  O  Pacha  of  Bosnia  !  that 
you  complain  of  my  escape :  but  I  put  it  to 
yourself,  what  would  you  have  done  in  my 
place  ?  Would  you  have  suffered  yourself  to 
be  bound  with  cords  like  a  miserable  beast, 
and  led  without  resistance  by  men,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  at  a  certain  place,  would 
in  all  probability  have  put  you  to  death? 
Nature  impels  us  to  avoid  destruction,  and  t 
have  only  acted  in  obedience  to  her  laws. 
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'  Tell  me,  P.icii.i,  what  crime  have  mv  wife 
ami  children  committed,  that,  in  spite  of  law 
and  justice,  you  should  retain  them  like  slaves? 

'  Perhaps  you  hope  to  render  me  more  sub- 
missive ;  but  you  cannot  surely  expect  that  I 
f  h.ill  return  to  you,  and  hold  forth  my  arm^ 


found  Iiimself  in  possession  of  no  mor;  than 
SIX  hundred  sequins ;  part  of  this  suni  he 
confided  to  a  friend,  and  part  to  a  cousin, 
both  of  whom  absconded  with  their  respective 
deposits. 

\t  length,  in  1773,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II., 


to  be  loaded  with  fresh  chains  '/  No,  you  do  passing  by  Grazach,  was  desirous  to  .see  him  ; 
but  deceive  yourself,  and  render  me  more  |  he  had  him  brought  into  his  presence,  and 
terrible  than  before.  Hear  me,  then,  Pacha  ;  j  made  him  repeat  the  chief  events  of  his  life  ; 
you  may  exhaust  on  them  all  your  fury  with-  I  alter  which,  besides  making  him  a  consider- 


out  producing  the  least  advantage.  On  my 
part,  I  declare  I  will  wreak  my  vengeance  on 
all  the  Turks,  your  subjects,  who  may  fall 
into  my  hands  ;  and  I  will  omit  no  means  of 
injuring  you.  For  the  love  of  (Jod,  restore  to 
me,  I  be.seech  you,  my  blood  !  Obtain  my 
pardon  from  my  sovereign,  and  no  longer 
retain  in  your  memory  my  past  offences.  I 
promise  that  I  will  then  leave  your  subjects 
in  tranquillity,  and  even  serve  them  as  a  guide 
when  necessarj-. 

■  If  you  refu.se  me  this  favour,  expect  from 
me  all  that  despair  can  prompt.  I  will 
assemble  my  friends,  carry  destruction  where- 
ever  you  reside,  pillage  your  property,  plun- 
der your  merchants  ;  and  from  this  moment, 
if  you  pay  no  attention  to  my  entreaties,  I 
swear  that  I  will  massacre  every  Turk  that 
falls  into  my  hands.' 

The  Pacha  did  not  think  proper  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  letter  of  a  highway  robber, 
and  Socivizca  was  not  slow  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  vow  he  had  made.  He  desolated 
the  country-,  giving  proofs  of  a  prodigious 
valour ;     insomuch    that    the     peopl 


able  present  in  money,  he  appointed  +iim  to 
the  post  of  Anambassa  of  Pandours 


Richard  II. 


obliged  to  entreat  the  Pacha  to  deliver  them 
from  so  great  a  scourge,  by  sending  back  his 
wife  and  children.  The  Pacha,  however,  was 
ine.xorable,  and  it  was  only  by  a  fortunate 
co-operation  of  force  and  stratagem,  of  the 
particulars  of  which  we  are  not  correctly  in- 
formed, that  he  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining 
the  liberty  of  his  family. 

Shortly  after,  his  troop  took  prisoner  a 
Turk,  who  had  favoured  the  escape  of  one  of 
Socivizca's  brothers.  The  brother,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wish  of  the  chief  and  the  rest  of 
the  band,  was  anxious  to  return  the  favour. 
The  captive  was  destined  to  die  ;  but  the 
grateful  robber,  while  Socivizca  was  at 
prayers,  a  ceremony  which  he  never  omitted 
before  meals,  set  him  at  liberty  :  all  the  band 
were  outrageous  against  the  brother  of  Soci- 
vizca, and  one  of  his  nephews  carried  his 
resentment  so  far  as  to  give  him  a  blow  ;  the 
indignant  uncle  drew  a  pistol,  and  killed  the 
aggressor  on  the  spot  ;  Socivizca  at  the  same 
time  expelled  his  brother  from  the  troop  ;  and 
after  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
nephew,  felt  so  great  a  degree  of  mortification 
that  he  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  retirement. 

But  the  habits  of  a  long  life  are  not  so  easily 
changed  ;  after  a  short  retreat,  Socivizca  sud- 
denly resumed  his  system  of  hostilities  against 
the  Turks. 

Yet  how  instructive  is  the  sequel  of  this 
extraordinary  man's  life  I  After  as  many 
massacres  and  robberies  as  would  have  out- 
weighed  the  souls  of   a  thousand  men,  he 


V.'hen  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards 
Plenry  IV.,  landed  in  England,  his  first  object 
was  to  seize  on  the  person  of  Richard  II. 
This  was  effected  by  the  treachery  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  like  Judas, 
perjured  himself  on  the  body  of  our  Lord, 
and  betrayed  his  Sovereign.  Richard  was 
carried  prisoner  to  Flint,  where  he  abandoned 
himself  to  those  reflections  which  his  melan- 
cholj-  situation  inspired.  The  unfortunate 
king  rose  after  a  sleepless  night,  heard  ma.ss, 
and  ascended  the  tower  to  watch  the  arrival 
of  his  opponent.  At  length  he  .saw  the  army, 
amounting  to  eighty  thousand  men,  winding 
along  the  beach  till  it  reached  the  castle,  and 
surrounded  it  from  sea  to  sea.  He  shuddered 
and  wept,  but  was  roused  from  his  reflections 
by  a  summons  to  dinner.  The  Earl  of  Salis- 
were  !  bury,   the   bishop,   and  the  two  knights,   Sii 


Stephen  Scroop,  and  Sir  William  Feriby,  sat 
with  him  at  the  same  table,  by  his  order  ;  for 
since  they  were  all  companions  in  misfortune, 
he  would  allow  no  distinction  among  them. 
While  he  w.as  eating,  unknown  persons  entered 
the  hall,  insulting  him  with  sarcasms  and 
threats;  as  soon  as  he  rose,  he  was  sum- 
moned into  the  court  to  receive  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  Henry  came  forward  in  complete 
armour,  with  the  e.vception  of  his  helmet. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  the  king,  he  bent  his  knee, 
and  advancing  a  few  paces,  repeated  his  obeis- 
ance. '  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster, '  said  Richard, 
uncovering  himself,  '  you  are  right  welcome.' 
'  JNIy  lord,'  answered  the  duke,  '  I  am  come 
before  my  time,  but  I  will  show  you  the 
reason.  Your  people  complain  that  for  the 
space  of  twenty,  or  two-and-twenty  years, 
you  have  ruled  them  rigorously  ;  but,  if  it 
please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govern  better.' 
The  king  replied,  '  Fair  cousin,  since  it 
pleaseth  you,  it  pleaseth  me  well."  Henry 
then  addressed  nimself  to  the  bishop  and  the 
knights,  but  refused  to  notice  the  earl.  The 
king's  horses  were  immediately  ordered  ;  and. 
two  lean  .and  miserable  animals  were  brought 
out,  on  which  Richard  and  Salisbury  mounted, 
and  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  shouts 
of  triumph,  followed  the  duke  into  Chester. 

The  unfortunate  Richard  was  afterwards 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  crown  ;  and  lastly  he  was 
removed  to  Pontefract  Castle,  where  he 
terminated  his  life,  though  in  what  w.ay  .seems 
still  doubtful.      It  was  said,   that  from  the 
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moment  in  which  he  heard  of  the  execution 
of  his  brothers,  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, he  had  obstinately  refused  to  take 
any  nourishment.  But  the  report  obtainei 
little  credit ;  and  though  the  king  repeatedly 
asseited  his  innocence,  both  natives  and 
foreigners  refused  to  believe  that  the  man 
whose  ambition  had  seized  the  crown,  could 
feel  any  scruple  in  taking  the  life  of  his  rival. 
'I'he  general  belief  was,  that  Richard  had  been 
starved  to  death  by  the  orders  of  Henry,  and 
that  he  lingered  fifteen  days  before  lie  e.xpired. 
According  to  another  account  (mentioned  by 
a  contemporary i,  Sir  Robert  Exton,  with 
seven  assassins,  arrived  at  Pontefract  on  the 
eighth  day  after  Henry  had  left  Windsor.. 
When  Richard  saw  them  enter  his  cell,  aware 
of  their  design,  he  darted  into  the  midst  of 
them,  wrested  a  battle-axe  from  one  of  the 
number,  and  laid  several  dead  at  his  feet.  But 
Exton  gave  him  a  stroke  on  the  back  of  the 
head,  which  brought  him  to  the  floor,  and 
with  a  second  stroke  deprived  him  of  life.  In 
whatever  manner  he  died,  Henry's  agents 
concealed  the  truth  with  such  fidelity,  that  it 
could  never  be  discovered. 


Enzo,  King  of  Sardinia. 

Enzo,  King  of  Sardinia,  being  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  war  between  Modena  and 
Bologna,  was  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
the  latter  city  in  great  triumph.  He  was 
afterwards  condemned  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  an  honourable  imprisonment ; 
where,  to  use  the  words  of  Lambertacci,  '  he 
enjoyed  every  indulgence  of  royalty,  except 
his  liberty.'  The  Emperor  Frederic  (whose 
natural  son  Enzo  was)  used  his  best  en- 
deavours, first  with  threats,  afterwards  with 
unbounded  offers  from  his  treasury,  to  procure 
the  emancipation  of  his  son  ;  but  these  sturdy 
republicans  were  proof  to  the  temptation,  and 
constantly  refused  to  yield  up,  for  any  con- 
^;ideration,  the  glory  of  retaining  within  their 
walls  a  royal  captive.  Enzo,  resigning  at 
length  the  vain  hopes  of  freedom,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  the  honourable  pursuits  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  obtained  a  re- 
spectable rank  among  the  ancient  Tuscan 
poets.  He  died  in  the  twenty-third  yearof 
his  captivity,  and  was  buried  at  Bologna  with 
royal  honours. 


The  Iron  Mask. 

Although  conjecture  has  long  been  ex- 
hausted, as  to  the  identity  of  the  per.son  in  the 
Iron  Mask,  yet  the  fact  of  such  a  prisoner 
having  been  confined,  and  dying  in  the 
Bastlie,  as  first  made  public  by  Voltaire,  has 
since  been  abundantly  confirmed  in  all  its  lead- 
ing points.  The  journal  of  .M.  dc  Jonca,  who 
was  many  years  Lieutenant  du  Koi  at  the 
Bastile,  gives  an  account  of  the  prisoner  being 
removed  from  the  Island  of  St.  Marguerite, 
on  M.  de  St.  Mars  being  appointed  Governor 
of  the  Bastile.     He  says  the  prisoner  always 


wore  a  mask  of  black  vdvci,  a  circumstance 
confirmed  by  several  writers,  although  he  has 
been  called  the  Iron  Mask ;  and  that  he  died 
in  the  Bastile,  and  was  buried  on  the  20th  of 
November,  1703,  in  the  burying  place  of  St. 
Paul.  In  the  register  of  this  parish  there  is 
the  following  entry  : — 

'  In  the  year  1703,  on  the  19th  day  of  No- 
vember, Marchiali,  aged  forty-five  years,  or 
thereabouts,  died  at  the  Bastile.  His  body 
was  interred  in  the  burydng  place  of  St.  Paul, 
on  the  20th  of  the  said  month,  in  the  presence 
of  Monsieur  de  Rosarges,  Mayor  of  the 
Castile,  and  Monsieur  Reilh,  the  surgeon, 
who  accordingly  sign  this.' 

Father  Grisset,  in  his  '  Traitc  de  Preuves 
qui  servent  pour  etablir  la  Verite  de  I'His- 
toire,"  says  nothing  can  exceed  the  dependence 
that  may  be  placed  on  the  journal  of  M.  de 
Jonca.  He  adds,  that  a  great  many  circiinf- 
stances  relating  to  this  prisoner  were  known 
to  the  officers  and  servants  at  the  Bastile, 
when  Monsieur  de  Launay  was  appointed 
mayor  there  ;  that  M.  de  Launay  told  him  he 
was  informed  by  them,  that  immediately  after 
the  prisoner's  death,  his  apparel,  linen, 
clothes,  mattresses,  and,  in  shoi  t,  everything 
that  had  been  used  by  him,  were  burnt  ;  that 
the  walls  of  his  room  were  scraped,  and  the 
floor  taken  up  ;  all  evidently  from  the  .appre- 
hension that  he  might  have  found  means  of 
writing  something  that  would  have  discovered 
who  he  was  ;  and  that  IVIonsieur  d'Argenson. 
who  often  came  to  the  Bastile  when  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  police,  hearing  that  the  garrison 
still  spoke  of  this  prisoner,  asked  one  day 
what  was  said  about  him,  and  after  hearing 
some  of  the  conjectures  observed,  '  they  will 
Ut'7'cr  know.' 

It  is  related  by  others,  that  besides  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  by  M.  de  Launay,  the 
glass  was  taken  out  of  the  window  of  his 
room,  and  pounded  to  dust  ;  the_  window 
frame  and  doors  burnt :  and  the  ceiling  of  the 
room,  and  the  plaster  of  the  inside  of  the 
chimney  taken  down.  Sever.il  persons  have 
afiirmed,  that  the  body  was  buried  without  a 
head  :  and  I\I.  de  St.  Foix,  in  his  '  Essais 
Historiques,'  informs  us,  that  a  gentleman 
having  bribed  the  sexton,  had  the  body  taken 
up  in  the  night,  and  found  a  stone  instead  of 
the  head. 

Monsieur  de  la  Gmnge  Chaucel,  who  was 
sent  prisoner  to  St.  Marguerite,  for  writing  a 
satire  called  the  'Philippic,'  on  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  speaking  of  the  Iron  Mask,  says, 
that  '  the  governor  behaved  with  the  greatest 
respect  to  the  prisoner;  that  he  was  alw.iys 
served  on  plate,  and  furnished  with  as  rich 
clothes  as  he  desired  ;  that,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  sec  a  surgeon  or  physician,  he  was 
obliged,  under  pain  of  death,  constantly  to 
wear  his  mask  :  but  w'hen  he  was  alone,  he 
sometimes  amused  himself  with  pulling  out  the 
hairs  of  his  beard  with  fine  steel  pincers.'  He 
adds,  '  Several  persons  have  informed  me 
that,  when  M.  de  St.  Mars  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  government  of  the  Bastile, 
whither  he  was  to  conduct  the  prisoner,  they 
heard  the  latter  say  to  him,  "  Has  the  king 
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any  intention  agiinst  my  life?"  and  de  St. 
M;)rs  rci)lied,  "No,  Prince,  your  life  is  in 
safety  ;  you  must  only  allow  yourself  to  be 
coiul'.icted." ' 

One  Dubuisson,  who  was  confined  at  St. 
Marguerite,  says,  that  '  he  was  lodged  with 
either  persons  in  the  room  immediately  above 
that  where  the  prisoner  with  the  mask  was  ; 
that  they  found  means  of  speaking  to  him  by 
the  vents  of  their  chimnies  :  and  that,  having 
one  day  pressed  him  to  tell  who  he  was,  he 
refused,  saying,  that  if  he  did,  it  would  not 
only  cost  him  his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of 
those  to  whom  the  secret  might  be  revealed.' 

M.  dc  St.  Mars,  in  his  way  from  St.  Mar- 
guerite to  the  Bastile,  halted  with  the  prisoner 
at  his  house  at  Palteau.  The  house  was  after- 
wards bought  by  a  person  v.-ho  took  its  name, 
and  v.ho,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Freron,  ou  this 
subject,  says  — 

'  In  1698,  M.  de  St  Mars  was  removed  from 
his  government  of  St  IMarguerite  to  that  of 
the  Bastile.  In  going  to  this  new  govern- 
ment, he  stopped  with  his  prisoner  at  Palteau. 
The  prisoner  was  in  a  litter  that  went  before 
that  of  M.  de  St.  Mars,  and  was  accompanied 
by  several  men  on  horseback.  Some  peasants 
that  I  examined,  who  went  to  pay  their  compli- 
ments to  their  master,  said,  that  while  he 
was  at  table  with  his  prisoner,  the  latter  sat 
with  his  back  towards  the  window  that  looked 
into  the  court  ;  that  they  did  not  observe, 
therefore,  whether  he  ate  with  his  mask  on, 
but  saw  very  distinctly  that  M.  de  St.  Mars, 
who  sat  opposite  to  him,  had  a  pair  of  pistols 
laying  by  his  plate.  They  were  attended  at 
dinner  only  by  a  valet-de-chambre.' 

Kut  Voltaire  is  the  most  circumstantial ;  in 
his  '  Age  of  Louis  XIV.'  he  says  :  — 

'  Some  months  after  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  in  1661,  there  happened  an  event 
of  which  there  is  no  e.\ample,  and  what  is  no 
less  strange,  the  historians  of  that  time  seem 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with  it. 

'There  was  sent,  with  the  greatest  secresy, 
to  the  castle  on  the  Island  of  ISIarguerite,  in 
the  sea  of  Trovence,  an  unknown  prisoner, 
rather  above  the  middle  size,  young,  and  of 
graceful  figure.  On  the  road  he  wore  a  mask, 
with  steel  springs,  that  enabled  him  to  eat 
without  taking  it  off  Those  who  conducted 
him  had  orders  to  kill  him  if  he  made  any  at- 
tempt to  discover  himself.  He  remained  there 
until  the  Governor  of  Pignerol,  an  officer  of 
confidence,  named  St.  Mars,  being  appointed 
governor  of  the  Bastile,  in  i6go,  brought  him 
from  thence  to  the  IJastile,  always  covered 
with  a  mask.  The  Marquess  de  Louvois, 
who  went  and  saw  him  at  St.  Marguerite, 
spoke  to  him  standing,  and  with  that  kind  of 
attention  that  marks  respect.  He  was  lodged 
•it  the  Bastile  as  well  ns  that  castle  would  ad- 
mit. Nothing  was  refused  him  that  he  desired. 
His  chief  ta.ste  was  for  lace  and  linen,  re- 
markably fine.  He  played  on  the  guitar.  His 
table  was  the  best  that  could  b»  provided  ; 
and  the  governor  seldom  sat  down  in  his  pre- 
sence. An  old  phyMcian  of  the  Bastile,  wlio 
had  often  attended  him  when  he  was  indis- 
posed, said  that  he  never  saw  hi .  f  .c-,  ihr.i':''- 


he  had  frequently  e.vamined  his  tongue  and 
parts  of  his  body  ;  that  he  was  admirably  well 
made,  that  his  skin  was  rather  brown,  that  he 
had  something  interesting  in  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  that  he  never  complained,  or  let  drop 
anything  by  which  it  might  be  guessed  who 
he  was. 

'This  unknown  person  died  in  1703,  and 
was  buried  in  the  night,  at  the  burying  ground 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul.  What  increases  our 
astonishment  is,  that  when  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Marguerite,  no  person  of  importance  in  Eu- 
rope was  missing.  Yet  this  prisoner  certainly 
was  a  person  of  importance.  See  what  hap- 
pened soon  after  his  arrival  there.  The  go- 
vernor put  the  dishes  on  the  table  himself; 
retired  and  locked  the  door.  One  day  the 
prisoner  wrote  something  wil'n  his  knife  on  a 
silver  plate,  and  threw  it  out  of  window  to- 
w.ards  a  boat  that  was  drawn  on  shore  near 
the  bottom  of. the  tower.  A  fisherman  to 
whom  the  boat  belonged,  took  up  the  plate 
and  brought  it  to  the  governor,  who,  with 
evident  astonishment,  asked  the  man  if  he  had 
read  what  was  written  on  the  plate,  or  if  any 
other  person  had  seen  it.  He  said  he  could 
not  read ;  that  he  had  but  just  found  it,  and 
that  no  one  else  had  seen  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, confined  until  the  governor  was  certain 
that  ho  could  not  read,  and  that  no  other  had 
seen  the  plate.  He  then  dismissed  him,  .say» 
ing,  '' li  z'.f  htcky  for  yoic  that  yozi  cannot 
rend."' 

The  Abbe  Papon  relates,  '  that  a  young  lad, 
a  barber,  having  seen  one  day  something 
white  floating  on  the  water,  took  it  up  :  it  was 
a  fine  shirt,  written  almost  all  over.  He  car- 
ried it  to  M.  de  Saint  Mars,  who  having 
looked  at  some  parts  of  the  writing,  asked  the 
lad,  witn  an  appearance  of  an.xiety,  if  he  had 
not  had  tlie  curiosity  to  read  it.  He  assured 
him  repeatedly  that  he  had  not ;  but  two  days 
afterwards  the  boy  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.' 

M.  de  la  Borde  informs  us,  thatM.  Linguet, 
in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  found,  that  when 
the  Iron  Ma.sk  went  to  mass,  he  had  the  most 
express  orders  not  to  speak  or  show  himself; 
that  the  invalids  were  commanded  to  fire  on 
him  if  he  disobeyed  ;  that  their  arms  v.-ere 
loaded  with  balls  ;  and  that  he  therefore  took 
great  care  to  conceal  himself,  and  to  be  silent. 

Among  the  various  conjectures  respectin:; 
the  Iron  Mask,  one  writer  supposes  him  to 
have  been  the  Duke  of  Beauford,  second  son 
of  Caesar,  Duke  of  Vendome ;  but  he  was 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  1669.  Another  suspects 
him  to  have  been  the  Count  de  Vermadois, 
natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  died  publicly 
with  the  army  in  16S3.  A  third  says  it  was 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  of  whose  death,  how- 
ever, English  history  gives  a  very  satisfactory 
account.  A  fourth  says  it  was  a  minister  of 
the  Duke  of  Mantua  :  but  the  respect  paid  to 
the  prisoner  is  sufficient  to  refute  such  an 
opinion 

Others  have  said  the  Iron  Mask  was  the 
son  of  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of  Louis  XHI., 
and  that  his  father  wa-<  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  aniliassador  in  France  in  1625  ; 
but  there  i;  no  ;ji(n:;i:i  whn;,;vrr  fcr  jlv  -ivsjr. 
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tion.  A  more  pi'uvaloiu  opinion  is,  that  he 
was  the  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  born  some 
hours  after  him  ;  and  that  the  king,  their 
father,  fearing  that  the  pretensions  of  a  twin- 
brother  might  one  day  be  employed  to  renew 
those  civil  wars  with  which  France  had  so 
often  been  afflicted,  cautiously  concealed  his 
birth,  and  sent  him  auay  lo  be  brouglit  up 
jjvivately. 


Roman  Slave. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Rome,  when  a  slave 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  regain  his 
liberty,  or  was  even  suspected  of  such  a  de-^ 
sign,  to  mark  him  on  the  forehead  with  a  red-' 
hilt  iron.  How  capriciously  and  unjustly 
this  infamous  mark  was  impressed,  is  feelingly 
shown  by  the  story  of  Restio.  This  man 
being  proscribed,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his 
head  by  the  triumvirs  Octavianus,  Anthony, 
ard  Lepidus,  he  concealed  himself  from  the 
fury  of  the  tyrants.  A  slave,  whom  he  had 
marked  with  the  hot  iron,  having  found  out 
the  place  of  his  retreat,  conducted  him  to  a 
cave,  and  there  supplied  him  for  some  time 
with  what  he  earned  by  his  daily  labour.  At 
length  a  company  of  soldiers  coming  tliat  way, 
and  approaching  the  cave,  the  faithful  slave 
alarmed  at  the  danger  his  master  was  in,  fol- 
lowed them  close,  and  falling  on  a  poor  pea- 
sant, killed  him  in  their  presence,  and  cutting 
off  his  head  cried  out,  '  I  am  now  revenged 
on  my  master  for  the  marks  with  which  he 
has  branded  me.'  The  soldiers  seeing  the 
infamous  mark  on  his  forehead,  and  not 
doubting  that  he  had  killed  Restio,  snatched 
the  head  out  of  his  hand,  and  returned  with 
it  in  all  haste  to  the  triumvirs.  They  were 
no  .sooner  gone  than  the  slave  conveyed  his 
master  to  the  seaside,  where  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  one  of  Sextus  Pompeius' 
vessels,  which  transported  them  to  Sicily. 


Earl  of  Nithsdalc, 

Among  the  persons  who  were  condemned 
to  suffer  for  their  .share  in  attempting  to  place 
the  Pretender  on  the  Pritish  thione,  1715, 
was  the  ICarl  of  Nithsdale  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  .shared  llie  fate 
(if  the  Karl  of  Derwentwater  and  the  others 
who  suffered,  had  not  his  amiable  wife  elTected 
his  escape.  This  circumstance,  e.\hibiting  so 
strong  an  instance  of  courage  and  of  conjugal 
affection,  cannot  be  better  related  than  in  the 
following  e.vtract  of  a  letter  from  the  Countess 
of  Nithsdale  to  her  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Traquair,  written  in  1716. 

'  The  ne.\t  morning  I  could  not  go  to  the 
tower,  h.aving  .so  many  things  in  iny  hands  to 
put  in  readiness  ;  but  in  the  evening,  wlien  all 
was  ready,  I  sent  for  Mr.s.  Mills,  with  whom 
I  lodged,  and  acquainted  her  with  my  design 
of  attempting  my  lord's  escape,  as  there  was 
no  prospect  of  his  lieing  pardoned  ;  and  this 
was  the  last  night  before  the  execution.  I 
told  her  that   1   h:>d  everything  ill  readine^^s, 


and  that  I  trusted  she  would  not  rcfu.se  to 
accompany  me,  that  my  lord  might  pass  for 
her.  I  pressed  her  to  come  immediately,  as 
we  had  no  time  to  lose.  At  the  same  time  I 
sent  for  a  Mrs.  Morgan,  then  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  Hilton,  to  whose  acquaint- 
ance my  dear  Evans  had  introduced  me,  and 
to  whom  I  immediately  communicated  my 
resolution.  She  was  of  a  very  tall  and  slen- 
der make,  so  I  begged  her  to  put  under 
her  own  riding-hood,  one  that  I  had  pre- 
pared for  Mrs.  j\lills,  as  she  was  to  lend  hers 
to  my  lord.  INIrs.  Mills  was  then  pregnant, 
so  that  she  was  not  only  of  the  .same  height, 
but  nearly  the  same  size  as  my  lord.  When 
we  were  in  the  coach  I  never  ceased  talking, 
that  they  might  have  no  leisure  to  reflect. 
Their.surprise  and  astonishment  when  I  first 
opened  my  design  to  them,  had  made  them 
consent  without  ever  thinking  of  the  conse- 
quences. On  our  arrival  at  the  Tower,  the  first 
1  introduced  was  Mrs.  Morgan,  for  I  was  only 
allowed  to  take  one  in  at  a  time.  She  brought 
in  the  clothes  that  were  to  serve  Mrs.  Milks, 
when  she  left  her  own  behind  her.  When 
Mrs.  Morgan  had  taken  off  what  she  had 
brought  for  my  purpose,  1  conducted  her  back 
to  the  staircase,  and,  in  going,  I  begged  her 
to  send  me  in  my  maid  to  dress  me  ;  that  I 
was  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  present  my  last 
petition  that  night  if  .she  did  not  come  imme- 
diately. I  despatched  her  .safe,  and  went 
partly  downstairs  to  meet  Mrs.  Mills,  who  had 
the  precaution  to  hold  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  as  was  very  natural  for  a  woman  to  do, 
who  was  going  to  bid  her  last  farewell  to  a 
friend  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  1  had,  in- 
deed, desired  her  to  do  it,  that  my  lord  might 
go  out  in  the  same  manner.  Her  eyebrows 
were  rather  inclined  to  be  sandy,  and  my 
lord's  were  dark  and  very  thick  ;  however,  I 
had  prepared  some  paint  of  the  colour  of  hers 
to  disguise  them.  I  also  brought  an  artificial 
head-dress  of  the  same  coloured  hair  as  hers, 
and  painted  his  face  with  white,  and  his  checks 
with  rouge  to  hide  his  long  beard,  which  he 
had  not  time  to  shave.  All  this  provision  I 
had  before  left  in  the  Tower.  The  poor  guards, 
whom  my  .slight  liberality  the  dav  before  had 
endeared  me  to,  let  me  go  quietly  with  my 
company,  and  were  not  so  strictly  on  tlie  watch 
as  they  had  been  ;  and  usually  the  more  so  as 
from  what  I  had  told  them  the  day  before, 
they  were  persuaded  that  the  prisoners  would 
obtain  their  pardon.  I  made  Mrs.  Mills  take 
off  her  own  hood  and  put  on  that  which  I  had 
brought  for  her.  I  then  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  let  her  out  of  my  lord's  chamber  ; 
and  in  passing  through  the  next  room,  in 
which  there  were  .several  people,  with  all  the 
concern  imaginable  said.  My  dear  .Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine, go  in  all  haste,  and  send  me  my  waitinjj- 
niaid  ;  she  certainly  cannot  reflect  how  late  it 
is  ;  she  forgets  that  I  am  to  present  a  petition 
to-night,  and  if  1  let  slip  this  opportunity  I  am 
undone,  for  to-morrow  will  be  too  late. 
Hasten  her  as  much  as  possible,  for  I  shall  be 
on  thorns  till  she  conies.  Every  person  in 
the  room,  chiefly  the  -guards'  wives  and 
daughters,  seemed  to  compassionati;  me  «.v 
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eeedingly  :  and  ll»:  sentmel  officiously  opcngd 
the  door.  When  I  had  seen  her  out  I  returned 
back  to  my  lord  and  finished  dressing  him.  I 
had  taken'carc  that  Mrs.  Mills  did  not  go  out 
crying  as  she  came  n,  that  my  lord  might  the 
better  pass  for  the  ady  who  came  in  crj-ing 
and  afflicted  ;  and  the  more  so  because  he  had 
the  same  dress  on  which  she  wore.  When  1 
had  almost  finished  dressing  my  lord  in  all  my 
petticoats  excepting  one,  I  perceived  that  it 
was  growing  dark,  and  was  afraid  that  the 
light  of  the  candles  might  betray  us,  so  I  re- 
solved to  set  out.  I  went  out  leading  him  by  the 
hand,  and  he  held  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes. 
I  spoke  to  him  in  the  most  piteous  and  afflicting 
tone  of  voice,  bewailing  bitterly  the  negligence 
of  Evans,  who  had  ruined  me  by  her  delay. 
Then,  said  1,  my  dear  Mrs.  Betty,  for  the  love 
of  God,  run  quickly  and  bring  her  with  you. 
You  know  my  lodging  ;  and  if  ever  you  made 
despatch  in  your  life,  do  it  at  present,  for  I  am 
almost  distracted  with  this  disappointment. 
The  guards  opened  the  doors,  and  I  went 
downstairs  with  him,  still  conjuring  him  to 
make  all  possible  despatch.  As  soon  as  he 
had  cleared  the  door  I  made  him  walk  before 
me,  for  fear  the  sentinel  should  take  notice  of 
his  gait ;  but  I  still  continued  to  press  him  to 
make  all  the  haste  he  possibly  could.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  I  met  my  dear  Evans, 
into  whose  hands  I  confided  him.  I  had  before 
engaged  Mrs.  Mills  to  be  in  readiness  before 
the  Tower  to  conduct  him  to  some  place  of 
safety,  in  case  we  succeeded.  He  looked 
upon  the  affair  as  so  very  improbable  to  suc- 
ceed that  his  astonishment  when  he  saw  us 
threw  him  into  such  consternation  that  he  was 
almost  beside  himself,  which  Evans  perceiv- 
ing, with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  with- 
out telling  him  anything  lest  he  should  mis- 
trust them,  conducted  him  to  some  of  her  own 
friends,  on  whom  she  could  rely ;  and  so  secured 
him,  without  which  we  should  have  been  un- 
done. When  she  had  conducted  him,  and  left 
him  with  them,  she  returned  to  find  Mr.  Mills, 
who  by  this  time  had  recovered  himself  from 
his  astonishment.  They  went  home  together, 
and  having  found  a  place  of  security,  they  con- 
ducted him  to  it.' 

After  being  concealed  a  few  days  in  London, 
the  earl  passed  with  the  retinue,  and  in  the 
livery,  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  to  Dover, 
where,  hiring  a  small  vessel,  he  escaped  to 
Calais,  and  thence  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1744. 

Republican  Father. 

A  mulatto  youth  one  day  called  on  a  respec- 
table gentleman  of  Baltimore,  and,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  begged  for  assistance.  '  My 
father  and  mother,'  says  he,  'are  about  to 
sell  me  to  Georgia.'  '  Your  father  and  mother  I' 
replied  the  gentleman,  with  surprise  ;  '  what 
right  have  they  to  sell  youf     'My  father,' 

answered  the  boy,  '  is  a  white  man,  Mr.  , 

a  mercltant  in  this  place.  My  mother  is  a 
yellow  woman.  She  has  had  several  children 
by  him,  all  of  whom  have  been  sold  to  Georgia 
but  myself.     He  is  this  moment  bargaining 


with  a  slave-trader  for  me.'  The  gentlenwn 
promised  his  assistance,  but  too  late  ;  the  bar- 
gain wasalready  made.  The  unfortunate  youth 
was  immediately  borne  off"  in  spite  of  tears, 
execrations,  and  entreaties,  handcuffed  and 
chained,  and  driven  like  a  brute  to  a  distant 
market. 


Tasso. 

No  incident  in  the  life  of  Tasso  has  excited 
so  much  interest  as  his  confinement  in  the 
lunatic  hospital  of  St.  Anne,  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara  ;  and  curiosity  has  been  on 
the  stretch  to  discover  what  peculiar  circum- 
stances occasioned  this  step  to  be  taken. 
Muratori  relates  a  traditional  storj%  that  Tasso 
being  once  at  court  in  the  presence  of  the 
duke,  and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Leonora, 
unable  to  restrain  the  violence  of  his  passion 
for  the  lady,  he  approached,  threw  himself  on 
her  neck,  and  embraced  her  with  transport. 
The  duke  turning  to  his  courtiers,  said, 
'  What  a  misfortune  that  so  great  a  man 
should  have  so  far  lost  his  senses  I'  That  Tasso 
was  really  an  admirer  of  the  princess,  is  not 
only  rendered  probable  by  the  verses  he  wrote 
in  her  honour,  but  the  fact  is  also  afiirmed  by 
Manso  ;  but  as  the  poet  had  previously  given 
sufficient  indications  of  men-al  derangement 
to  justify  his  confinement,  it  could  scarcely 
require  this  new  circumstance  to  occasion  it. 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  his  '  Illustrations  of  Childe 
Harold,'  denies  the  story  related  by  Muratori, 
and  declares  that  Tasso  was  confined  for  his 
political  opinions  ;  he  does  not,  however,  ad- 
duce any  evidence  in  support  of  the  assertion. 

But  whatever  causes  might  have  occasioned 
the  confinement  of  Tasso,  the  measure,  if  in- 
tended for  his  benefit,  only  aggravated  his 
mental  malady.  Regarding  himself  as  a 
prisoner,  he  fancied  a  variety  of  causes  for  this 
treatment.  Among  the  rest  was  a  supposed 
charge  of  impiety  and  heresy,  to  obviate 
which  he  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome  ;  but  the 
charge  was  a  mere  phantom  of  his  imagina- 
tion. He  also  imputed  his  situation  to  the 
persecution  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  sent 
letters  to  his  friends,  to  the  City  of  Bergamo, 
to  the  Princes  of  Italy  and  to  the  Emperor 
himself,  imploring  their  interference  to  pro- 
cure his  liberation.  He  had  at  length  the 
happiness  of  obtaining  his  liberation  in  1586, 
and  removed  to  his  old  apartments  at  the 
court. 

In  the  hospital  of  St.  Anne,  they  still  show 
the  cell  in  which  Tasso  was  confined.  It  is 
below  the  ground  floor,  and  the  light  pene- 
trates through  a  grated  window  from  a  small 
yard,  which  seems  to  have  been  common  to 
other  cells.  It  is  nine  paces  long,  between 
five  and  six  wide,  and  about  seven  feet  high. 
The  bedstead,  as  they  inform  travellers,  has 
been  carried  off"  piecemeal,  and  the  door  half 
cut  away  by  the  devotion  of  those  whom  '  the 
verse  and  prose '  of  the  prisoner  have  brought 
to  Ferrara.  Over  the  door  of  the  cell  is  the 
following  inscription ; 
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'  Rispettate,  O  Posterii,  la  celebrit  di 
Qiiesta  stanza,  dove  Torquato  Tasso,  infermo 
piu  di  tristezza  che  delirio,  ditenuto  dimoro 
niino  VII.  messi  II.  scri.sse  ver.se  e  prose,  c 
fu  rimesso  in  liberta  ad  instanza  della  Cittii  di 
Bergamo,  nel  giorno  VI.  Juglio,  1586.' 

'  Respect,  ()  Posterity,  the  celebrity  of  this 
spot,  where  'I'orqiiato  Tasso,  infirm  through 
grief,  rather  than  insanity,  was  confined  for 
seven  years  and  two  months  ;  where  he 
wrote  much  verse  and  prose,  and  at  length 
received  his  liberty  at  the  instance  of  the 
City  of  Bergamo,  on  the  0th  day  of  July, 
15S6.' 


Garrison  of  Nagur. 

In  1783,  the  city  of  Nagur,  in  the  East 
Indies,  .surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Tippoo,  on 
tionourable  terms ;  but  these  were  soon 
broken,  and  the  officers  of  the  different  corps 
put  in  confinement,  after  being  first  stripped 
of  everj'thing  they  possessed.  They  were 
then  crowded  into  a  stable,  without  any  other 
subsistence  than  rice  and  water.  M.  Queren- 
stret,  a  French  ofticer,  who  had  formerly 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  visited 
the  officers  during  their  melancholy  confine- 
ment, brought  them  presents  of  vegetables 
and  provisions,  and  had  the  generosity  to 
offer  money  to  several  of  them,  although 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  ever  being  re- 
imbursed. 

After  remaining  nine  days  in  the  stable, 
where  they  had  been  confined  without  clothes. 
and  fettered  in  pairs,  like  felons  guilty  of  some 
atrocious  crime,  they  were  marched  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  twelve  days. 
If  through  e.Ncess  of  fatigue  and  suflering 
anyone  gave  vent  to  complaints,  he  received 
severe  blows  with  a  stick  or  firelock.  One 
day  an  officer  was  seized  with  a  violent 
cramp  ;  after  the  arm  of  his  fellow  prisoner 
had  been  almost  broke  by  the  convulsive 
efforts  of  the  sick  man,  the  iron  fetter  which 
held  them  together  gave  way  :  tliis  was 
charged  as  having  been  done  intentionally ; 
and  "it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  drivers 
could  be  restrained  from  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  on  a  man  who  was  evidently 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Many  of  the 
party,  unable  to  endure  their  hardships, 
fell  down  motionless,  and  expired  in  their 
fetters,  without  receiving  the  least  assistance. 

When  they  reached  Chilteldrough,  they 
were  divided  into  two  parties  of  thirty-four 
each  ;  their  handcuffs  were  exchanged  for 
irons  on  their  legs,  of  an  enormous  size,  and 
they  were  coiifiuf.d  in  a  room  of  small  size  ; 
a  hole  in  the  door,  and  another  in  the  roof, 
l)eing  the  only  passage  for  light  and  air.  The 
place  was  excessively  filthy  ;  rats  ran  about 
the  prison  in  large  numbers,  and  in  the  most 
audacious  manner.  Rice  w.is  still  their  only 
food;  but  on  the  4th  of  June,  they  nised 
sufficient  money  to  buy  a  sheep  to  celebrate 
the  king's  birthday.  Lemonade  was  the 
richest  liijuor  they  had  been  able  to  pro- 
cure ;   but  of    this   they   drank    bumpers    to 


the  success  of  his  majesty's  arms,  with  as 
much  hearty  loyalty  as  any  of  his  .sub- 
jects. In  .March  following  they  obtained  their 
liberation. 


Proscribed  Family. 

During  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  a 
family  at  Marseilles  became  involved  in  the 
revolutionary  troubles.  The  eldest  son  fell 
\nider  proscription  ;  but  his  family  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  avoid  the  vigilance  of  the  po- 
lice, and  conceal  him  for  seven  months,  at  the 
end  of  w  hich  time  he  escaped  in  a  vessel  to 
Leghorn.  The  youngest  son  saved  himself  by 
escaping  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  imknown 
until  the  death  of  Robespierre  enabled  him  to 
return  home. 

Very  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  eldest 
son,  the  father  was  menaced  with  imprison- 
ment, as  having  two  sons  in  emigration ;  on 
which  the  youngest  daughter  presented  her- 
self before  the  municipality,  entreating  that 
her  father  might  be  suffered  to  remain  at 
liberty,  and  oficring  her.self  as  a  hostage,  that 
he  would  not  commit  any  act  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  republic.  Her  offer  of  be- 
coming a  prisoner  was  accepted,  and  she  was 
conveyed  to  the  convent  of  Ignorantius,  which 
was  set  apart  for  confining  the  women  who 
were  arrested,  and  where  eight  hundred  were 
tlien  immured.  But  though  she  was  detained, 
her  father  was  not  left  at  large  ;  he  was  ar- 
rested a  few  days  after,  and  sent  witli  a  num- 
ber of  the  proscribed  to  confinement  in  another 
convent.  The  pri.son  of  the  father  wa-s  at  a 
different  end  of  the  town.  During  eight 
months  that  elapsed  from  tliis  period,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  reign  of  terror,  the  eldest 
daughter's  daily  occupation  was  to  visit  her 
father  and  sister  in  their  respective  prisons, 
which  she  was  permitted  to  do,  being  always 
searched  at  her  entrance,  lest  she  should  con- 
vey anything  to  them  which  might  as.sist 
their  escape.  The  an.xiety  for  her  sister's  life 
was  not  very  great,  as  few  women  were  led  to 
the  .scaffold  :  but  she  daily  entered  the  prison 
of  her  father,  uncertain  whether  she  still 
might  find  him,  or  whether  he  might  not  have 
been  among  the  number  who  were  daily  im- 
molated. While  at  home,  her  sole  occupation 
was  to  endeavour  to  soothe  and  console  her 
mother.  How  miserable,  how  painful,  w^as 
such  a  state  of  existence !  and  yet  painful 
as  it  was,  this  family  was  ultimately  among 
the  number  of  the  fortunate,  since  no  mem- 
ber of  it  fell  a  victim  to  revolutionary 
vengeance. 


Rev.  William  Jackson. 

The  trial  and  conviction  in  Ireland  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Jackson  for  high  treason  in  1705, 
excited  great  sympathy,  on  account  of  nis 
situation  in  life  as  a  clergyman  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  his  good  character,  and  strict 
honour  ;  but  still  more  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  betrayed  by  an  infamous  attorney, 
in  whose  friendship  he  felt  the  greatest  con* 
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fidence,  but  who  urged  him  to  the  crime,  that 
he  might  receive  the  price  of  blood. 

During  Mr.  Jackson's  confinement,  he  was 
treated  with  great  indulgence,  and  had  per- 
'iiission  lo  see  his  friends.  A  short  time  be- 
fore liis  trial,  one  of  these  remained  with  him 
t  '  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night  ;  when  he  was 
,'iout   to  depart,   Mr.   Jackson  accompanied 

■  ■im  as  far  as  the  place  where  the  gaoler 
Usually  waited  upon  such  occasions,  until  all 
his  prisoners'  visitors  should  have  retired. 
They  found  the  goaler  in  a  profound  sleep, 
and  the  keys  of  the  prison  lying  beside  him. 

■  Poor  fellow  !'  said  j\Ir.  Jackson,  taking  up 
I'le  keys,  'let  us  not  disturb  him;  I  have 
.•i!ready  been  too  troublesome  to  him  in  this 
^^•ay.'  He  accordingly  proceeded  with  his 
friend  to  the  outer  door  of  the  prison,  which 
he  opened.  Here  the  facility  of  escaping 
naturally  struck  him  ;  he  became  deeply  agi- 
tated ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  I  could 
do  it,'  .said  he,  '  but  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence to  you,  and  to  the  poor  fellow  within, 
who  has  been  so  kind  to  me?  No,  let  me 
rather  meet  my  fate.'  He  .said  no  more,  but, 
locking  the  prison  door,  again  returned  to  his 
apartment.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
gentleman  for  whom  such  an  opportunity  was 
.sacrificed,  gave  a  proof  upon  this  occasion 
that  he  deserved  it  ;  as  he  never  uttered  3 
.syllable  to  dissuade  his  unfortunate  friend, 
although  he  knew  the  consequences  in  which 
the  escape  would  involve  himself  He,  how- 
ever, considered  the  temptation  lo  be  so  irresis- 
tible, that,  expecting  to  fined  the  prisoner,  upon 
further  reflection,  availing  himself  of  it,  he 
remained  all  night  outside  the  prison  door, 
with  the  intention,  if  Mr.  Jackson  should 
escape,  of  instantly  flying  with  him  from 
Ireland. 

The  fate  of  poor  Jackson  was  truly  melan- 
choly. On  the  morning  that  he  was  to  be 
brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  he  took  poi- 
son, and  actually  sunk  in  the  dock  and  ex- 
pired. He  had  previously  beckoned  to  his 
counsel,  Mr.  Curran,  to  approach  him,  and 
making  an  efl'ort  to  squeeze  him  with  his 
damp  and  nerveless  hand,  uttered  in  a 
whisper,  and  with  a  smde  of  mournful 
triumph,  the  dying  words  of  Pierre, 

'We  have  deceived  the  Senate.' 


This  handle  would  aflford  to  any  European 
who  might  fortunately  detect  the  poor  fugi- 
tive, very  easy  means  of  securing,  and  even 
(by  immediate  strangulation!  of  destroying 
him.  All  these  were  as  nearly  in  a  state  of 
perfect  nakedness  as  decency  would  allow ; 
and  many  bore  on  their  backs  and  shoulders, 
the  marks  either  of  stripes  recently  inflicted, 
or  of  others,  by  which  their  skins  had  long 
since  been  lacerated.' 

These  poor  wretches,  while  dragging  an 
immense  cask  of  water  from  the  public  foun- 
tain to  their  master's  house,  cheer  each  other 
with  a  kind  of  pleasing  melody ;  the  burden 
of  their  song  is  an  address  to  the  v/ater  cask  : 
'  Come,  load,  come  soon  home.' 


Hero  of  the  Bastile. 

In  the  year  1785,  a  person  of  rank  and 
fashion  in  Paris  became  enamoured  of  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man ;  who  refusing  to  encourage  the  noble- 
man's passion,  was  soon  after  thrown  into  the 
Ba.stile.  The  lover  of  the  girl,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  citizen,  and  who  was  to  have  been 
niarried  to  her  in  a  few  days,  dreading  the 
like  fate,  made  his  escape  to  Constantinople, 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  under  the  Grand  Seig- 
nior, leaving  his  intended  bride  secreted  with 
a  female  friend.  On  the  revolution  breaking 
out,  the  young  man  returned  to  Paris,  and 
equally  stinudated  by  love  and  liberty,  was 
the  very  grenadier  who  first  mounted  the 
breach  made  in  the  Bastile,  from  the  dun- 
geons of  which,  he  had  the  happiness  of 
rescuing  the  father  of  his  future  bride. 


Water  Carriers  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Sir  William  Ousely,  in  his  travels,  gives  an 
aflfecting  picture  of  the  state  in  which  the 
^African  slaves  are  kept  in  Rio  Janeiro,  where 
tRty  are  employed  in  drawing  water  near  the 
landtv 'j-place.  'Some,' says  he,  'werechained 
in  pairs  by  the  wrist :  others  five  or  six  to- 
gether, by  links  attached  to  heavy  iron  collars. 
These,  it  was  said,  had  endeavoured  to  escape 
from  the  Lash  of  their  owners,  by  seeking  re- 
fuge in   the   woods  and   mountains.      1    re-         

marked,  that  from  the  iron  collar  which  was  j  when  everything  was  settled  by  the  guillotine! 


Galley  Slaves  of  Genoa. 

Among  the  galley  slaves  at  Genoa,  some 
whose  conduct  was  good  were  allowed  to  have 
little  shops  or  sheds  on  the  quay,  where  they 
made  mats,  knitted  stockings,  or  sold  pedlery 
goods  ;  and  others  kept  little  coffee-houses,  or 
lemonadiers.  They  are  all  fixed  to  their  shops 
by  a  long  chain,  which  permits  their  walking 
about  in  them,  and  a  few  paces  in  front.  About 
sixty  years  ago,  there  was  one  man,  who  had 
been  chained  to  his  little  shop  on  the  quay, 
\vhere  he  had  vended  coffee  and  liquors  for 
eighteen  years  ;  and  by  his  industry  acquired 
upwards  of  forty  thousand  livres.  He  offered 
ten  thousand  to  the  prince  for  his  liberty,  but 
the  latter  demanded  twenty  thou.sand  ;  this 
the  gallery  slave  refused  to  give  ;  he  there- 
fore continued  a  slave,  bare-footed,  and  with 
his  head  shaved,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 


fastened  round  the  neck  of  one,  proceeded  a 
long  handle  {of  iron  also';  contrived  by  its 
projection  to  embarrass  the  wearer,  when 
forcing  his  way  through  forests  or  thickets. 


Cave  of  Life. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  French  revolution, 


a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  I.aureiison,  who 
had  been  a  municipal  officer  of  Mornand,  was 
condemned.  After  judgment,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Cave  of  Life,  which  made  him 
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consider  his  emancipation  as  certain.  A  few 
days  after  his  arrival,  he  received  a  very 
strong  and  energetic  address  from  ths  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Commune,  who  retracted  their 
denunciation,  and  owned  that  tliey  had  been 
deceived.  This  important  document  Lauren- 
■son  now  considered  as  of  no  use,  since  his  hfe 
was  in  safety,  and  he  put  it  carelessly  in  his 
pocket.  At  this  instant  his  name  was  called. 
He  went  out  at  the  simimons,  when  to  his  as- 
tonishment he  found  himself  tied  to  a  chain, 
with  others  who  were  to  lie  led  to  the  guillotine. 
Astonished,  almost  stupified,  scarcely  knowing 
whether  he  really  were  to  dio,  or  whether  it 
was  only  a  frightful  dream,  he  marched  for- 
wards. At  length  he  was  roused  by  perceiv- 
ing the  address,  which  had  dropt  from  his 
pocket,  at  his  feet.  One  of  the  gens-d'armes 
who  accompanied  the  prisoners,  picked  it  up. 
'Ah,'  said  Laurenson,  ''tis  a  paper  I  have 
just  received  ;  if  my  judges  could  but  see  it, 
I  should  be  saved.'  The  soldier  immediately 
iphtted  tlie  escort,  and  darting  away  like 
lightning,  hastened  to  the  tribunal,  presented 
the  addreis,  and  received  an  order  for  the 
prisoner  to  be  released  if  his  fate  had  not 
already  been  consummated.  He  flew  back  to 
the  scaffold.  Laurenson  was  yet  alive ; 
another  moment,  and  he  had  been  lost :  forty 
persons  were  that  day  to  be  guillotined ;  thirty- 
nine  had  already  fallen.  Laurjiison  was  the 
last,  and  he  was  already  bound  to  the  plank. 
Panting  for  breath,  the  soldier  arrived,  and 
called  on  the  executioner  to  stop.  He  pro- 
duced the  mandate  from  the  judges  for  the 
release  of  the  prisoner  ;  the  officer  attending 
read  it,  and  ordered  Laurenson  to  be  released. 
He  was  unbound  from  the  plank,  but  was 
found  to  be  in  a  swoon,  senseless,  and  mution- 
less.  He  was  carried  to  the  Hotel  de  V'llle, 
where  he  was  three  times  bled  before  he 
shewed  any  signs  of  recovery  ;  at  length  he 
opened  his  eyes,  but  they  w-.'re  wild  .and 
liaggard  ;  life  reappeared,  but  his  reason  was 
entiiely  gone.  He  saw  nothing  but  tlia  la^t 
horrible  olijects  which  had  been  presented  to 
him.  'Where  is  my  head'''  cried  he;  is  it  not 
upon  the  ground?  let  them  give  it  me  back  ! 
let  them  give  it  me  back  !  See  you  not  that 
blood  how  it  smokes?  it  runs  down  in  a 
stream  :  it  runs  over  my  shoes.  See  there  that 
gulf  heaped  with  bloody  corpses  1  C)  -save  me  ! 
.save  me  !  I  fall,  I  fall  into  it  !'  His  wanderings 
excited  at  <ince  compassion  and  liorror ;  and 
he  was  carried  to  an  hospital,  there  to  be 
jiroperly  attended  till  his  reason  should  re- 
turn. 


The  Cave  of  Death. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  prisons  of  Lyons  were  filled  with  thousands 
of  unhappy  victims.  Seventy-two  prisoners 
who  were  condemned,  were  thrown  into  the 
Cave  of  Death  on  the  gth  of  December,  there 
to  wait  the  execution  of  their  sentence.  This 
could  not  be  the  ne.vt  day,  because  it  was  the 
Decadi.  One  of  the  prisoners,  of  the  name 
of  vorral,  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a 


bold  and  ardent  spirit,  profited  of  this  interval 
to  devi.se  a  plan  of  escape.  His  sisters,  having 
by  no  means  of  a  very  large  bribe  obtained 
access  to  this  abode  of  horror,  began  to  weep 
around  him.  '  It  is  not  now  a  time  to  weep,' 
said  he,  '  it  is  the  moment  to  arm  ourselves 
with  resolution  and  activity,  and  endeavour  to 
find  some  way  by  which  we  can  elude  our 
menaced  fate.  Bring  me  files,  a  chisel,  a 
turnscrew,  and  other  instruments  ;  bring  wine 
in  abundance  ;  bring  a  poniard,  that  if  re- 
duced to  extremity,  we  may  not  perish  with- 
out the  means  of  defence.  By  this  grate, 
which  looks  into  the  Rue  Lnfoiid,  you  can 
give  me  these  things  ;  I  will  be  in  waiting 
there  the  whole  day  to  receive  them.' 

The  sisters  retired,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  at  diflerent  visits,  brought  a  variety  of 
tools,  twelve  fowls,  and  about  sixty  bottles  of 
wine.  Porral  communicated  his  project  to 
four  others,  bold  and  active  like  himself,  and 
the  whole  business  was  arranged.  The  even- 
ing arrived  ;  a  general  supper  was  proposed  : 
the  last  they  thought  they  should  ever  eat. 
The  prisoners  supped  well,  and  exhorted  each 
other  to  meet  their  fate  the  next  morning  with 
heroism.  The  wine  was  briskly  circulated,  till 
the  companj'  were  laid  fast  asleep. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  associates  began  their 
labours  ;  one  of  them  was  placed  as  a  sentinel 
next  the  door  of  the  cave,  armed  with  a  poni- 
ard, ready  to  despatch  the  turnkey,  if  at  his 
visit  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  should 
appear  to  .suspect  anything  ;  the  others,  pull- 
ing off  their  coats,  began  to  make  their  re- 
searches. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  second  cave  they 
found  a  huge  door,  and  on  this  they  began 
their  operations.  It  was  of  oak,  and  double 
barred  ;  by  degrees  the  hinges  gave  way  to 
the  file,  and  the  door  was  no  longer  held  by 
them  ;  but  still  they  could  not  force  it  open, 
it  was  held  by  .something  on  the  other  side.  A 
hole  was  made  in  it  with  the  chisel,  and,  look- 
ing through,  they  perceived  it  was  tied  by  a 
very  strong  rope  to  a  post  at  a  distance.  This 
was  a  terrible  moment  1  They  endeavoured 
in  vaui  to  cut  the  rope  with  the  chisel  or  file, 
but  they  could  not  reach  it.  A  piece  of  wa.x 
candle,  however,  was  procured  ;  and  being 
lighted,  and  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  they 
thrust  it  through  the  hole  in  the  docjr,  and 
burnt  the  cord  asunder.  The  door  was  then 
opened,  and  the  adventurers  proceeded  for- 
ward. 

They  now  found  themselves  in  another  vault, 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  large  slab  of 
stone,  which  seemed  laid  there  for  .some  par- 
ticular purpose  They  struck  upon  it,  and 
found  it  was  hollow.  This  gave  them  hopes 
that  it  was  placed  to  cover  the  entrance  of 
some  subterraneous  passage  ;  perhaps  it  might 
be  one  that  led  to  the  Rhone.  They  succeeded 
in  removing  the  stone,  and  found,  to  their  in- 
expressible tran.sport,  that  it  was  indeed  a  sub- 
terraneous passage,  and  they  doubted  not 
that  here  they  should  find  an  issue.  They 
then  tied  their  handkerchiefs  together,  and  one 
of  them,  named  Labatre,  taking  hold  of  the 
end  with  one  hand,  and  carrying  a  light  in 
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Ihe  other,  UescenJed  to  explore  the  place. 
Alas  !  their  hopes  were  in  a  moment  blasted  ; 
instead  of  finding  any  passage  by  which  they 
could  escape,  he  found  this  was  an  old  well, 
dried  up  and  heaped  with  rubbish.  Labatre 
.-eturned  with  a  heavy  heart :  some  other 
means  must  be  sought. 

A  door  at  the  e.Ktremity  of  the  cave  now  ap- 
peared their  only  resource.  On  this  they  set 
to  work  with  the  same  ardour,  and  succeeded 
in  forcing  it  open.  I'ut  this  led  only  to  another 
vault,  which  served  as  a  depot  for  confiscated 
effects  and  merchandi.se.  Among  other  things 
was  a  large  trunk  full  of  shirts.  They  profited 
<if  this  discovery  to  make  an  exchange  of 
linen  ;  and  instead  of  the  clean  ones  which 
ihey  took  they  left  their  own,  which  they  had 
worn  for  many  weeks.  Two  doors  beside 
that  at  which  they  had  entered  now  offered 
themselves  to  their  choice.  They  began  to 
attack  one,  but  they  had  scarcely  applied  the 
file  when  they  were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of 
a  dog  behind.  A  general  consternation 
-seized  the  party  ;  the  work  was  stopped  in  an 
instant ;  perhaps  the  door  led  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  gaoler.  This  idea  recalled  to 
tlieir  minds  that  it  was  now  near  two  o'clock, 
the  time  of  his  visit.  One  of  the  party  re- 
turned towards  the  Cave  of  Death  to  see 
whether  all  was  safe ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
suspend  their  labours  till  his  return.  They 
had  need  of  some  moments  of  rest,  and  they 
took  advantage  of  them  to  fortify  themselves 
for  the  rest  of  their  work  by  taking  some 
wine. 

When  the  scout  returned,  he  said  that  on 
his  arrival  at  the  Cave  of  Death,  he  shuddered 
with  horror  to  find  the  turnkey  there  already. 
The  man,  however,  who  had  been  left  as  a 
.sentinel,  had  engaged  him  to  drink  with  him  ; 
and  the  scout,  joining  the  party,  they  plied 
him  so  well  that  he  at  last  reeled  off  without 
much  examining  the  cave,  and  was  in  all  pro- 
bability laid  fabt  asleep  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.     This  was  very  consolatorj'  news. 

Quitting  the  door  at  which  they  heard  the 
dog  bark,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
other.  They  found  here  folding  doors,  one  of 
which  they  opened,  and  found  themselves  in 
a  long  dark  passage.  At  the  end  they  per- 
ceived another  duor  :  but,  listening,  they 
heard  voices ;  it  in  fact  led  to  the  guard- 
house, where  several  .soldiers  in  their  national 
uniform  were  assembled.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  terrible  stroke  ;  had  they  then  got  so  far, 
only  to  meet  with  a  worse  obstacle  than  any 
they  had  yet  encountered?  Must  all  their 
labours  prove  then  at  length  fruitless  ? 

One  only  resource  now  remained,  and  this 
w.Ts  a  door  which  they  had  passed  on  the  side 
of  the  passage,  and  which  they  had  not 
attempted,  because  they  conceived  it  must 
lead  to  the  great  court  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  they  would  rather  have  found  some  other 
exit ;  but, 

'All  desperate  hazards  courage  do  create. 
As  he  plays  frankly  who  has  least  estate  ; 
Presence  of  mind  and  courage  in  distress. 
Are  more  than  armies  to  procure  sitcccss.' 


In  fact,  having  forced  the  door,  it  appeared 
they  were  not  mistaken ;  that  they  were  at 
the  bottom  of  a  staircase  which  led  into  the 
court.  It  was  now  half-past  four  o'clock; 
the  morning  was  dark  and  cold,  while  rain  and 
snow  were  falling  in  abundance.  The  asso- 
ciates embraced  each  other  with  transport, 
and  were  preparing  to  mount  the  staircase 
when  Porral  cried  out,  '  What  are  you  about  ? 
if  we  attempt  to  go  at  present,  all  is  over  with 
u:.  The  gate  is  now  shut,  and  if  anyone 
should  be  perceived  in  the  court  the  alarm 
would  instantly  be  given^  and  all  would  be 
discovered.  After  h.aving  had  the  courage  to 
penetrate  thus  far,  let  us  have  resolution  still 
to  wait  awhile.  At  eight  o'clock  the  gate 
will  be  opened,  and  the  passage  through  the 
court  free.  We  can  then  steal  out  by  degrees, 
and  mingling  with  the  numbers  that  are  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing,'  we  can  go 
away  without  being  perceived.  It  is  not  till 
ten  o'clock  the  prisoners  are  summoned  to 
execution  ;  between  eight  and  ten  there  will 
be  time  enough  for  all  of  us  to  get  away.  We 
will  return  to  the  cave  ;  and  when  the  time 
of  departure  arrives,  each  of  us  five  will  in- 
form two  others  of  the  means  of  escape 
offered.  We  shall  then  be  fifteen,  and  going 
out  three  at  a  time,  we  shall  pass  unobserved. 
Let  the  last  three,  as  they  set  off,  inform 
fifteen  others,  and  thus  in  succession  we  may 
all  escape.'  This  plan  appeared  judicious  and 
.safe  ;  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the 
associates  returning  to  the  cave,  made  choice 
of  those  who  should  first  be  informed  of  what 
they  had  done. 

IMontellier,  a  notary,  and  Baron  de  Chaffoy, 
to  whom  the  means  of  escape  were  offered, 
refused  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  the  former 
from  a  confidence  of  a  pardon,  as  he  had  been 
mistaken  for  his  brother ;  and  the  latter, 
though  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  declared  all 
his  ties  in  the  world  were  broken,  and  that 
life  had  nothing  now  to  offer  which  could  make 
him  desirous  of  prolonging  it.  They  were 
both  guillotined  the  next  morning. 

The  fate  of  the  fifteen  who  fled  was  very 
dissimilar,  and  the  escape  of  the  rest  was  pre- 
vented by-  the  imprudence  of  one  of  them. 
The  last  of  the  fifteen  who,  on  quitting  the 
cave,  was,  according  to  the  plan  arranged, 
privately  to  apprise  fifteen  others  ;  instead  of 
doing  so,  cried  aloud,  '  The  passage  is  open  ; 
let  him  that  can  escape.'  This  e.xcited  a  great 
movement  among  the  prisoners.  They  arose 
in  an  instant,  doubting  whether  what  they 
heard  could  be  true,  or  whether  he  who 
uttered  these  words  was  not  mad.  The  noise 
they  made  alarmed  the  sentinel  v.  ithout ;  he 
called  to  the  turnkey  ;  they  hastened  imme- 
diately to  the  cave,  perceived  what  had  been 
done,  and  closing  up  the  door  by  which  the 
prisoners  had  escaped,  placed  a  strong  guard 
before  it.  Nesple,  who  had  e.xcited  this 
movement,  was,  with  three  others,  taken  and 
executed.  Another  of  the  fugitives  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  an  ob.scure 
street,  but  he  was  discovered,  brought  back, 
and  guillotined. 

It  was  not  thus  with  Porral,  the  original 
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author  of  the  plan.  He  was  the  first  that 
came  forth  from  the  cave.  As  he  passed  the 
sentinel  in  the  court,  he  addressed  him,  '  My 
good  friend,  it  rains  and  snows  very  hard  : 
were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  not  remain  out 
of  doors  in  such  villainous  weather,  but  would 
go  to  the  fire  in  the  guard-room.'  The  sen- 
tinel thanked  him,  and,  following  his  advice, 
the  coast  was  left  more  clear  for  the  prisoners. 
Porral  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  one  who 
was  considered  a.  good  patriot,  and  escaped 
the  observation  of  a  party  of  the  commissaries 
who  entered  the  house.  As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  he  began  to  think  of  making  his  way 
out  of  the  city  as  fast  as  possible.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  Place  Belle-Cour,  he  found 
parties  of  the  gendarmerie  dispersed  every- 
where. Porr.il  went  into  a  house,  and  maknig 
known  who  he  was,  entreated  an  asylum. 
The  inhabitants  were  women,  tnnid  to  c.xces.; ; 
but  llic  desue  of  saving  an  innocent  person 
rendered  them  cotrrageoirs.  'J'hcy  conducted 
him  irrto  a  garret,  and  concealed  iiinr  beliind 
some  planks  standing  up  in  a  corner.  Tlie 
gens-d'armes  arrived  :  they  searched  the 
house  ;  they  came  into  the  garret  where  Porral 
■was  concealed.  Here  they  found  a  large 
cask,  the  top  of  which  was  fastened  down  liy 
a  padlock.  They  asked  for  the  key  ;  the 
women  went  downstairs  for  it.  While  they 
were  gone,  one  of  the  gens-d'armcs  leaned 
against  the  planks,  while  a  second  said, 
'  'Twould  be  droll  enough  if  we  were  to  find 
one  of  the  fugitives  rn  this  ca.sk.'  '.More 
likely  plate  or  money,'  .says  a  third,  '  for  it 
seenrs  very  heavy.'  The  key  at  length 
arrived ;  the  cask  was  unlocked,  and  was 
found  to  be  full  of  salt.  The  gens-d'armes 
swore  at  the  disappointment,  visited  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  then  retired.  In  the  even- 
ing Porral,  dressed  in  women's  clothes,  with  a 
basket  on  his  head  and  another  on  his  arm, 
passed  the  bridge  of  La  Guillotiere,  and 
quitted  tlic  city. 

Gabriel,  another  of  the  fugitives,  concealed 
himself  among  the  bushes  in  the  marshes  of 
the  Trevaux  Perrache,  where  he  was  nearly 
frozen  to  death,  but  he  got  away  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

The  young  Couchoitx,  who  was  oiie  of  the 
five  that  had  opened  the  way  for  escape, 
made  choice  of  his  father,  who  was  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  as  one  of  the  fifteen  ;  but 
the  poor  old  man's  legs  were  swollen,  and  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  '  Fly,  fly,  my  son  1' 
said  he,  '  if  thou  hast  the  opportunity,  fly  this 
instant  !  I  command  it  as  an  act  of  duty,  but 
it  is  impossible  that  I  should  fly  with  thee.  I 
have  lived  long  enough  — my  troubles  will 
soon  be  firrished,  and  death  will  be  deprnved 
of  its  sting,  if  I  can  knnw  that  thou  art  in 
safety.'  His  son  ass\ired  him  that  he  would 
not  quit  the  prison  without  him,  and  that  his 
persisting  in  his  refusal  would  only  end  in  the 
destruction  of  both.  The  father,  overcome 
by  his  dutiful  affection,  yielded,  and  sup- 
ported by  his  son.  made  his  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase,  Init  to  ascend  it  was  out  of 
his  power,  he  could  just  drag  his  legs  along 
the  ground,  but  to  lift  them  up  was  impossible. 


His  son,  though  low  in  stature,  and  not 
strong,  took  him  up  in  his  arms  ;  the  desire  of 
.saving  his  father  gave  him  strength,  and  he 
carried  him  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  His 
filial  piety  was  rewarded,  and  both  escaped. 

Lord  Massareene. 

About  the  year  1770,  Lord  Massareene 
being  in  France,  entered  into  a  speculation 
with  two  other  persons,  to  supply  the  Swiss 
Cantons  with  salt.  His  lordship  was  to  furnish 
the  necessary  funds,  and  he  became  thus  in- 
volved in  obligations,  which  led  to  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment  for  very  considerable  sums. 
Couceivmg  hinrself  in  a  great  measure  a  dirpe, 
he  determined  never  to  enlarge  himself  by 
discharging  his  dcljts,  but  repeatedly  at- 
tempted his  escape  from  prison  ;  and  with  so 
much  address  and  ingenuity,  that  he  wa.s  at 
length,  for  greater  security,  ordered  to  be 
confined  in  the  State  Prison,  the  IJastile. 
Here  also  he  made  .several  eftorts  to  escape, 
but  without  success  ;  and  at  last  abandoning 
himself  to  despair,  he  sunk  into  a  state  of  the 
most  confirmed  slothfuluess  and  apathy  ;  en- 
tirely neglected  his  per.son,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  death  alone  to  relieve  him.  When 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  in  1789,  pro- 
duced the  general  delivery  of  the  victims  im- 
mured in  It,  the  irnfortunatc  Massareene 
emerged  into  the  light  of  day,  with  a  beard  of 
nearly  three  years'  growth.  He  did  not  stop 
long  on  French  ground,  but  hastened  as  fast 
as  he  could  to  regain  his  native  land.  At  Calais 
he  had  some  difficulty  to  procure  a  passage, 
on  account  of  the  meanness  of  his  dress,  and 
of  the  singularly  haggard  appearance  which 
long  confinement  had  given  him. 

On  landing  at  Dover,  his  lord.ship  was  the 
first  to  jump  out  of  the  boat  ;  in  the  fullness  of 
his  joy  and  in  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  his  de- 
liverance, he  immediately  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  kissing  the  ground  e.xclaimed,  '  God  bless 
this  land  of  liberty  I' 


Bastile  Relics. 

Amofig  the  papers  found  in  M.  de  Launay's 
house,  on  the  day  of  the  destruction  of  the 
I'astilc,  were  .a  variety  of  interesting  frag- 
ments of  the  many  tales  of  woe,  of  which  it 
had  for  more  than  a  century  been  the  scene, — 
suppressed  narratives  of  sulTering,  suppressed 
supplications  for  mercy,  intercepted  letters, 
secret  orders,  ivc.  Great  part  of  them  were 
scattered  and  lost  in  the  confusion  ;  and  of 
those  which  were  said  to  have  l.icen  preserved 
and  published,  many  were  spurious.  The 
following  we  have  reason  to  believe  arc 
genuine. 

A  mother's  la.st  wokds  to  hek  child. 

I-etter  from  Madame  Ladouze  Laslours,  an 
Italian  I.ady,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bas- 
tile, and  condemned  to  death  September  ;0, 
i6Cg. 

'  MV  DEAR  CHILD, 

I  HAVE  jusi  received  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  I  feel  nothing  grievous  in  it,  but  the  fear, 
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lest  in  dyln^,  I'lc  same  blow  in  reverberation 
will  kill  you.  Death  is,  in  one  view,  agreeable 
to  me,  because  it  is  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  ,-iacrifice  to  God  ;  in  another  view,  it  over- 
whelms my  soul  with  grief,  as  it  obliges  me  to 
abandon  the  half  of  myself. 

'  I  have  no  more  words  to  say  than  to  bid 
you  adieu  with  my  mouth.  Oh  !  imhappy 
me,  that  I  cannot  join  it  to  thine. 

'  Kiss  these  last  characters,  and  so  these 
will  kiss  the  hand  that  writes  them,  and  the 
heart  that  speaks  to  thee.     Adieu  for  ever  ! 

■  IVom  my-  prison,  Friday, 
'  September  27,  1669.' 

The  letters  from  which  the  following  arc  ex- 
tracts, were  enclosed  in  separate  covers,  one 
addressed  to  M.  de  Jumilhac,  then  governor, 
and  the  other,  accompanied  with  a  memorial 
in  the  same  hand,  and  bearing  the  same  sig- 
nature, addressed  to  the  celebrated  Madame 
Pompadour. 

■  .MY  LOUD, 

'Is  it  losing  time  to  entreat  y^ou?  Com- 
pa.ssion  is  bestowed  on  animals  ;  I  am  a  man. 
This  is  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  sufterings  : 
I  beseech  you  to  allow  me  two  hours  a  day  to 
walk  in  the  garden,  or  on  the  tower.  If  my 
long  misery  does  not  induce  you  to  allow  me 
this  favour,  at  least  deign  to  bestow  it  on  me 
for  the  benefit  of  my  eyes — I  am  losing  my' 
sight. 

'  Here  is  a  packet  which  I  will  be  obliged 
to  you  to  deliver  for  me — I  am  dying. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  most  pro- 
found respect,  my  lord,  your  lordship's 
humble  servant,  'D.'Vnrv. 

'  Bastilc,  May  i,  1672.' 

TO  MADAME  POMr.^DOl'i;. 
'  M.^DAM, 

'  If  the  zeal  I  have  shewn  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  person  has  offended  you,  I  now 
(in  spirit  throw  myself  at  your  feet  to  implore 
your  mercy,  and  to  ask  ten  thousand  pardons  ; 
for  the  love  of  God  have  pity  on  me. 

'  The  enclosed  is  a  work  I  have  performed 
for  the  king. 

'  1  supplicate  you  not  to  oppress  me  with 
your  displeasure,  for  in  all  my  misery,  not- 
withstanding all  the  ills  I  endure  for  you,  I 
e.xcrt  my  utmost  to  do  whra  I  think  will 
be  most  agreeable  to  you        *        *         * 

Recall  to  mind.  Madam,  that  after  my  fir.st 
escape  from  the  Tower  of  Vincennes,  I  de- 
livered myself  up  like  a  lamb.  Seven  years 
after  that,  finding  myself  forgotten  by  you,  I 
escaped  a  second  time  from  the  Bastile  :  when 
1  arrived  in  Holland,  where  I  thought  my 
person  safe,  my  heart  remained  humble  and 
respectful  tow  ards  you. 

*  »  *  e  •  *  » 

'  Vou  see.  Madam,  all  pleads  to  your  soul 
for  me. 

'  I  am  now  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  my 
confinement.  I  am  overcome.  Deign  to  put 
an  end  to  my  sufferings  ;  it  is  time.  To  all 
sins,  mercy  is  granted  :  let  all  be  this  day  for- 
gotten and  buried  in  oblivion  ;  have  mercy  on 


me,  I  who  have  ever  wished  you  happiness  ; 
and  I,  in  return,  will  pray  to  God  all  my  life 
to  bestow  his  holy  blessing  on  you,  and  all 
your  much  loved  family. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound 
respect.  Madam,  your  most  humble  and  obe- 
dient servant,  D.vnrv. 

'Bastile,  May  i,  1672.' 

It  is  supposed  that  Madame  Pompadour 
never  received  either  the  letter  or  the  memo- 
rial, for  the  seals  were  unopened. 

The  plan  intended  by  the  prisoner  to  be 
laid  before  the  king,  related  to  subsistence  in 
case  of  scarcity. 

Prisoner  for  Sixty-one  Years. 

A.  M.  Dussault,  who  had  given  some  cause 
of  offence  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  con- 
signed to  the  dungeons  of  the  Bastile  on  the 
20th  November,  1631.  After  he  had  been 
immured  here  about  eleven  years,  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoner  received  intelligence  that  his 
persecutor  was  on  the  point  of  death.  He 
thought  this  was  a  moment  when  an  appeal  to 
his  heart  and  conscience  might  not  be  made 
in  vain.  He  sat  down  accordingly,  and 
wrote  him  the  following  impressive  letter. 

'  Bastile,  1st  Veceinl'er,  1G42. 

'ToCardin.alRichflieu. — This  is  a  time, 
my  lord,  when  a  man  ceases  to  be  cruel  and 
unjust ;  and  it  is  when  his  approaching  disso- 
lution forces  him  to  descend  into  the  gloomy 
recesses  of  his  conscience,  to  weep  for  the 
troubles,  sorrows,  and  misfortunes,  he  has 
caused  to  his  fellow  creatures.  I  say  fellow 
creatures ;  for  now  you  must  be  sensible  of 
what  you  would  never  be  convinced  or  per- 
suaded of,  that  the  Supreme  and  E.\cellent 
Creator  from  above,  has  made  us  all  after  the 
same  model :  and  that  his  intention  was  that 
men  .should  not  be  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other but  by  their  virtues.  You  know,  my 
lord,  that  for  these  eleven  years  past,  you 
made  me  .suffer  a  thousand  deaths  in  this  Bas- 
tile, where  even  felons,  and  the  most  disloyal 
of  his  majesty's  subjects,  would  deserve  pity 
and  compassion  ;  much  more  I,  then,  my 
lord,  whom  you  make  perish  by  inches,  for 
having  disobeyed  an  order  of  yours  that  would 
have  doomed  my  soul  to  everlasting  torments, 
and  made  me  appear  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  our  tremendous  Judge,  with 
hands  stained  with  blood.  Ah  !  were  you  to 
hear  the  plaints,  sighs,  and  groans,  I  inces- 
santly heave  from  the  dungeon  you  have  con- 
demned me  to,  I  am  sure  you  would  forthwith 
restore  me  to  liberty.  I  earnestly  conjure 
you,  my  lord,  to  do  it,  in  the  name  of  that 
Eternal  God,  who  is  to  judge  you  as  well  as 
my.self;  take  pity  on  my  cruel  sufterings  and 
sorrows  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  be  merciful  before 
you  die,  give  immediate  orders  for  my  chains 
to  be  broken  ;  for  when  once  in  the  power  of 
death,  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  do  me 
that  justice  I  can  but  claim  from  you,  and  you 
will  then  be  persecuting  me  even  after  death, 
which  God  preserve  you  from  doing.  Vouch- 
safe, I  beseech  you,  to  yield  to  the  humblq 
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prayers  of  a  man  who   has  always  been  a 
loyal  subject  to  his  majesty. 

'  I  am,  my  lord,  with  veneration,  respect, 
and  submission,  yours,  &c. 

'  DfSSAUI.T. 

This  letter  was  in  all  probability  not  re- 
ceived, as  the  Cardinal  died  three  days  after 
that  on  which  it  was  written,  and  certainly 
without  giving  any  orders  for  the  liberation  of 
Dussault.  The  cardinal  became  thus,  as  the 
hapless  man  so  emphatically  expressed  it,  his 
persecutor  '  even  after  death ;  '  and  horrid  in- 
deed was  the  legacy  of  vengeance  ;  for  it  was 
not  till  the  20th  June,  1692.  as  appears  from 
an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in 
which  he  was  confined,  that  Dussault  re- 
covered his  liberty.  He  had  been  si.xty-one 
years  a  prisoner  I 


Henry  Masers  de  la  Tude. 

Tn  the  year  1749,  Henry  M.  de  la  Tude, 
son  of  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  was 
sent  to  the  Bastile,  for  the  grave  offence  of 
having  sported  with  the  feelings  of  Itladame 
Pompadour,  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Louis 
XV.  With  the  thoughtless  warm  enthusiasm 
of  a  young  man,  he  had  it  seems  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  this  woman  in  defence 
of  her  character,  against  the  fanatics  of  the 
day.  He  wished  to  do  her  some  ostensibly 
good  office  and  sighed  to  render  himself  of 
consequence  in  her  esteem.  Having  heard 
that  she  was  imhappy  from  the  apprehension 
of  poison,  La  Tude  waited  on  Madame  Pom- 
padour at  Versailles,  to  acquaint  her  that  he 
had  seen  a  parcel  put  into  the  post  office 
addressed  for  her ;  and  at  the  same  time  e.'^- 
pressed  his  suspicions  relative  to  the  contents 
of  it,  and  cautioned  the  marchioness  to  be- 
ware. The  parcel  arrived  of  course,  La  Tude 
having  himself  put  it  into  the  post  office  ;  but 
the  powder  proved  on  chemical  experiment 
perfectly  innocent.  The  result  gave  the  mar- 
chioness an  insight  into  La  Tude's  design  ; 
and,  offended  at  his  presumption,  she  had 
him  sent  to  the  Bastile  as  an  impostor. 

La  Tude  with  great  ingenuity  effected  liis 
escape  from  prison,  and  feeling  unconscious  of 
any  crime  demanding  severity  of  punishment, 
he  went,  and  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
to  the  king.  L'nhappy  man  I  Victim  of  the 
caprice  and  cruelty  of  a  woman  !  The  imfeel- 
ing  marchioness-,  piqued  at  his  placing  more 
confidence  in  the  king  than  herself,  made 
such  representations  to  his  majesty,  that  he 
ordered  La  Tude  back  to  the  prison,  and  to 
be  immured  in  one  of  its  most  dreary  cham- 
bers— a  dungeon  !  where  another  prisoner,  of 
the  name  of  Dclegre,  was  also  confined  by 
order  of  the  marchioness. 

Yet  even  from  this  impregnable  fortress  of 
barbarity,  where  no  wealth  could  bribe — where 
no  instrument  of  any  kind  was  allowed,  did 
La  Tude  and  his  comoanion,  without  money 
and  unaided,  effect  their  escape. 

They  had  neitner  scissors,  knives,  nor  any 
edged  instrument  ;  and  for  a  hundred 
gumcas,  the  turnkey  would  not  supply  them 


with  an  ounce  of  thread.  Upon  making  a 
calculation  of  the  diffieulaes  to  be  cncoua- 
tcrcd,  they  found  that  they  •.'•squired  fourteen 
hundred  feet  of  cordage  :  two  ladders  of  wood 
and  rope,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  another  of  a  hundred  and  eight  feet 
in  length.  It  was  necessary  to  displace 
several  iron  grates  from  the  chimney ;  and  in 
one  night  to  make  a  hole  in  the  wall  several 
feet  thick  at  the  distance  of  only  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  from  the  sentinel.  The  wooden 
ladder  and  that  of  rope,  when  made,  must  be 
concealed  ;  and  the  officers,  accompanied  by 
the  turnkeys,  came  to  visit  and  search  them 
several  times  a  week.  They  had  to  make  and 
do  all  these  things  to  accomplish  their  design  : 
and  they  had  nothing  but  their  hands  to  eftect 
it  with. 

The  hand,  to  those  who  know  its  use,  is  the 
instrument  of  all  instruments.  The  iron  hinge 
of  the  table  was,  by  whetting  on  a  tiled  floor, 
converted  into  a  knife.  With  this  bars  were 
removed,  and  a  saw  constructed;  wood  was 
concealed  from  the  daily  fuel  to  construct  the 
ladders  ;  La  Tude's  portmanteau  contained 
twelve  dozen  of  shirts,  and  other  articles  of 
apparel,  out  of  which  they  made  the  1400  feet 
of  rope.  The  bars  in  the  chimney  took  .six 
months  to  displace ;  and  the  whole  of  these 
preparations  cost  eighteen  months'  work  day 
and  night. 

The  moment  of  attempting  their  dangerous 
enterprise  now  arrived  ;  one  night,  after 
supper.  La  Tude  first  ascended  the  chimney, 
and  drew  the  ropes,  iron  bars,  &c.,  up  after 
him,  leavnig  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
ladder  in  the  chimney  to  enable  his  com- 
panion to  ascend  with  less  difficulty.  Being 
now  on  the  top,  they  drew  up  the  rest  of  the 
ladder  ;  and  then  descended  at  once  upon  the 
platform,  serving  as  a  counterpoise  to  each 
other.  They  next  fixed  their  ladder  to  a 
piece  of  cannon,  and  let  it  gently  into  the 
fosse  ;  by  which  means  they  descended  with 
their  iron  bars,  wooden  ladder,  and  all  their 
equipage.  During  all  this  time  the  sentinel 
was  not  more  than  ten  fathoms  from  them, 
walking  upon  the  corridor. 

This  prevented  them  from  getting  up  to  it, 
to  go  into  the  garden,  as  they  first  intended  ; 
they  therefore  were  under  the  necessity  of 
making  use  of  their  iron  bars.  They  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  wall  which  separates 
the  fosse  of  the  Bastile  from  that  of  the 
garden  St.  Antoine,  between  the  garden  and 
the  governor's  house,  lu  this  place  there 
formerly  had  been  a  little  fosse,  a  fathom  wide, 
one  or  two  feet  deep  ;  but  now  the  water  was 
up  to  their  arm-pits. 

The  moment  La  Tude  began  to  make  a 
hole  between  two  stones  to  introduce  their 
iron  bars  as  levers,  the  round  major  passed  by 
with  his  great  lantern,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  over  their  heads.  To  prevent 
their  being  discovered,  they  sunk  up  to  their 
chins  in  the  water  ;  this  ceremony  they  were 
obliged  to  repeat  every  half  hour  when  the 
round  came  by.  At  length  one  large  stone 
was  removed  from  the  wall  ;  they  attacked  a 
second,  and  afterwards  a  third;  with  equal 
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success  ;  so  tlint  bufore  miilnight  they  had 
displaced  severs!  cart-loads  of  stones  ;  and  in 
less  than  six  liours  had  entirely  pierced  the 
wall,  which  was  more  than  four  feet  and  a 
half  thick.  They  drew  the  portmanteau 
through  the  hole,  abandoning  everything  else 
without  regret.  They  then  descended  into 
the  deep  fosse  of  the  gate  St.  Antoine  ; 
whence,  after  a  narrow  escape  from  perishing, 
they  got  upon  dry  ground,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  ahbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Prcz. 

La  Tudc  fled  to  Holland  ;  but  on  the 
demand  of  the  King  of  France,  he  was  given 
lip  by  the  Dutch  government,  reconducted 
to  the  Bastde,  and  more  closely  confined  than 
ever. 

On  the  death  of  Madame  Pompadour,  ^^a 
Tnde  was  informed  of  it  by  a  writing  placed 
up  at  a  window  in  the  street,  in  consequence 
of  some  papers  he  had  thrown  from  the 
Bastile  tower. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Bastile  were  on 
this  occasion  liberated.  The  minister,  Sartine, 
however,  refused  to  set  La  Tude  free,  except 
on  a  condition  which  the  unfortunate  man, 
thinking  derogatory  to  his  honour,  would  not 
accede  to,  and  he  was  still  doomed  by  the 
remorseless  revenge  of  that  monster  of  in- 
humanity, to  remain  a  prisoner  ten  feet  under 
ground,  clad  in  tatters,  with  a  beard  reaching 
to  his  feet,  no  bed  but  straw,  no  provision  but 
bread  and  water,  over-run  with  vermin  I 
Such,  alas  '  continued  for  many  years  the 
wretched  situation  of  the  unfortunate  La 
'i'lide  ;  whose  only  crime  was  having  offended 
the  favourite  of  his  sovereign  : 

The  ultimate  liberation  of  La  Tude  is  not 
the  least  wonderful  part  of  his  story.  A 
woman,  named  Lr  Cros,  walking  abroad  in 
June,  1781,  saw  Ij^ing  in  a  corner  a  packet  of 
paper-,  that  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  tumbled  in  the  dirt.  She  took  it  up,  and 
returning  home,  read  the  contents.  It  proved 
to  be  a  iiu'i'iorin/,  staling  part  of  the  itiis- 
for  tunes  nf  the  Sieiir  La  Tnde.  prisoner  in  a 
liiin^eon  ten  feet  under  ground,  on  in  allow- 
nnee  of  bread  and  luater,  for  t/iirty-Joui- 
yeart! 

The  good  woman  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion at  the  recital  of  such  cruel  suffering,  and 
was  incessant  in  her  applications  on  his  be- 
half to  persons  of  rank ;  till  at  last  she 
obtained  his  liberation  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1784,  through  the  influence  of  Baron  Breteuil, 
who  accompanied  the  glad  tidings  with  a 
^rant  to  La  Tude  of  a  pension  of  four  hundred 
livres 


Countess  de  la  Motte. 

This  lady,  whose  connexion  with  the  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan,  and  the  notorious  Count 
Cagliostro,  in  the  afiair  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace, which  occupied  so  much  of  the  public 
attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  in  the  Conciergerie,  from 
which  she  contrived  to  effect  her  escape. 

For  several  months  the  Countess  was  in 
possession  of  the  necessary-  apparatus-    but 


del.iyed  making  the  attempt,  in  tlic  hope  of  a 
public  liberation.  At  length  she  determined 
to  defer  it  no  longer.  She  dressed  herself  in 
man's  clothes,  cut  the  front  part  of  her  hair 
in  the  shape  usually  worn  by  the  jockeys  in 
Paris,  and  thus  equipped,  her  head  buried  as 
it  were  in  a  large  round  bat,  half-boots  on  her 
feet,  and  a  small  stick  in  her  hand,  she  boldly 
ventured  forth,  well  armed,  and  resolved  to 
die  rather  than  be  retaken. 

After  having  opened  and  shut  after  her 
seven  different  gates,  she  at  last  reached  an 
immense  yard,  where  there  were  many 
females  belonging  to  the  place.  She  addressed 
herself  to  one  of  them  in  a  disguised  voice, 
put  a  piece  of  gold  into  her  hand,  and 
enquired  the  way  to  the  chapel ;  where  she 
soon  arrived,  and  mixed  as  fast  as  she  could 
with  a  numerous  company  of  visitors,  then 
busy  in  reviewing  such  curiosities  as  were  to 
be  seen.  With  the  whole  group  she  was  con- 
veyed to  the  outer  gate,  called  Port  de 
Champs.  There  she  met  her  faithful  sister, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Marianne,  had 
officiated  as  her  servant.  They  took  a  boat, 
and  crossed  to  the  opposite  shore. 

Notwithstanding  her  enfeebled  state,  the 
countess  had  strength  enough  to  walk  as  far 
as  Charenton,  v.'here  they  got  into  a  cart, 
which  carried  them  three  leagues  further. 
She  afterwards  exchanged  her  manly  attire 
for  the  simple  garb  of  a  country  giil.  After 
numberless  fatigues,  and  much  anxiety, 
.avoiding  the  large  towns,  putting  up  at  the 
most  wretched  hovels,  travelling  sometimes  in 
carts,  oftener  on  foot  ;  compelled,  through 
the  inhumanity  of  a  publican,  who  would  not 
open  his  door  after  twelve  o'clock,  to  pass  a 
whole  night  on  the  naked  ground  in  Columby 
Forest,  near  Bar-sur-Aube,  she  at  last  reached 
the  city  of  Luxemburg,  and  took  up  her 
residence  in  a  neighbouring  village  ;  here  she 
remained  six  weeks,  and  then  set  ofif  for 
London,  where  she  arrived  in  safety. 


Bastile  Inscriptions. 

In  an  interior  cell,  which  from  the  gradual 
declension  of  the  tyranny  that  populated  the 
place,  had  been  some  time  without  an  inhabi- 
tant, there  was  found  a  feeble  inscription  on 
the  stone  fronting  the  door  ;  the  following 
were  the  only  words  distinguishable. 

'  Grave  par  I'aide  d'un  dent,  de  qui  je  n'ai 
point  aucune  besoin. 

'  LE   MALHEUREfX  DE  PltlE.' 

This  nobleman  was  in  England  when  the 
celebrated  Chevalier  or  Madame  d'Eon,  was 
Charge'  d'.Affaires  in  this  country ;  and  he 
married  a  lady  here,  who  died  a  melancholy 
death.  His  residence  in  England  very  likely 
gave  him  notions  of  greater  freedom  of  speech, 
than  was  consistent  with  a  man's  safety  in 
France  previous  to  t'ne  revolution.  In  another 
cell  was  found  the  following  inscription  : 

'  Roland. 
Ci-git  la  felicite  de  tout  mortel  si  recherchee, 
Helas  !  Je  suis  prive  de  ma  chere  liberie,'  &c. 
15 
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Here  is  entombed  Happiness,  so  eagerly 
sought  by  mortals  !  Alas  I  I  am  deprived  of 
liberty,  sweet  liberty!  And  my  only  consola- 
tions are  vain  complaints  and  unavailing  tears! 
if  *  *  *  *  (some  words  illegible)  when  yon 
forsake  us,  the  days  lag  on  like  ages.  Live 
then,  (some  words  effaced)  if  you  have  had, 
()  mortal  !  the  misfortune  to  incur  suspicion, 
don't  im.igine  that  you  will  so  soon  depart 
hence.  The  hour  of  entrance  unto  this  fatal 
place  is  too  well  known  ;  but  no  man  knows 
when  the  happy  moment  of  his  departure 
shall  come.' 

On  the  walls  of  a  third  cell  there  was  the 
following  just  reflection  : 

'  Nillet,  imprisoned  the  Sth  of  October, 
1742. 

'  And  the  monsters  who  had  reduced  these 
miserable  victim.s  to  the  most  e.xcruciating 
torments,  to  the  most  deplorable  despair, 
would  yet  repose  every  night  on  beds  of 
down  ;  remorse  corrodes  not  their  ferocious 
souls,  nor  chases  slumber  from  their  ej'elids.' 


Spanish  Captives  in  Algiers. 

A  Spanish  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer,  with 
her  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  and  her 
daughter,  F.i.\  ye.ars  old,  were  taken  in  a 
Spanish  vessel  by  the  Algerincs.  The  bar- 
barians treated  her  and  both  her  children 
with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  The  eldest  they 
kept  in  chains  ;  and  the  defenceless  little  one 
they  wantonly  treated  so  ill,  that  the  un- 
happy mother  was  often  nearly  deprived  of 
her  reason  at  the  blows  her  infant  received 
from  these  wretches,  who  plundered  them  of 
everything.  They  kept  them  many  days  at 
se.i  on  hard  and  scanty  fare,  covered  only 
with  .a  few  soiled  rags;  and  in  this  state 
brought  them  to  Algiers.  They  had  been 
long  confined  in  a  dreadful  dungeon  in  the 
bagnio  where  the  slaves  are  kept,  when  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  the  Aga,, or  Captain 
of  the  bagnio,  for  a  female  slave.  It  fortu- 
timately  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Spanish  lady,  at 
the  instant  she  was  embracing  her  son,  who 
was  tearing  himself  from  his  mother  with 
haggard  and  distorted  looks,  to  go  to  his  im- 
perious drivers  :  and  while  in  despair  she 
gazed  on  her  little  worn-out  infant,  she  heard 
herself  summoned  to  attend  the  guard  of  the 
prison  tf>  a  family  that  had  sent  for  a  female 
slave.  She  obtained  permission  to  take  her 
little  daughter  with  her.  .She  dreaded  being 
refused,  and  sent  back  to  the  horrid  dungeon 
she  was  leaving,  where  no  deference  was 
paid  to  rank,  and  slaves  of  all  conditions 
were  huddled  together.  She  went  therefore 
prepared  to  accept  of  anything  short  of  these 
.sufferings.  She  was  refused,  as  being  in 
every  respect  opposite  to  the  description  of 
the  person  sent  for.  At  length  her  entreaties 
and  tears  prevailed  ;  compassion  over-ruled 
every  obstacle  ;  and  slie,  with  her -little  girl, 
■was  accepted.  I'ut  there  remained  another 
difficulty  ;  she  had  left  her  son  chained  in  the 
midst  of  that  dungeon  from  which  she  had 
just  been  rescued.      Her  kind  patrons  soon 


learned  the  cause  of  her  distress  ;  but  to  send 
for  the  youth  and  treat  him  kindly,  or  in  any 
way  above  that  of  a  common  slave,  must 
hazard  the  demand  of  so  large  a  ransom  for 
him  and  his  mother,  as  would  for  ever  pre- 
clude the  hope  of  libertj'.  He  was,  how- 
ever, sent  for,  and  the  menial  offices  they 
were  both  engaged  to  perform  were  only 
nominal.  With  circumspection  the  whole 
family  were  .sheltered  in  this  manner  for 
three  years  ;  when  the  u'ar  with  the  Spaniards 
growing  more  inveterate,  the  Algerines  de- 
manded the  youth  back  to  the  bagnio,  to 
work  in  common  with  the  other  slaves  in  re- 
pairing the  damage  done  to  the  fortress  by 
the  Spanish  cannon.  He  was  now  com- 
pelled to  go,  loaded  with  heavy  stones, 
through  the  whole  of  the  town  ;  and  at  almost 
every  step  he  received  dreadful  blows,  not 
being  able  to  hasten  his  pace  from  the  great 
weight. 

Overcome  at  last  with  ill  usage,  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  form  and  constitution  gave  way 
to  the  excessive  labour,  and  he  one  morning 
refused  the  orders  of  his  master,  or  driver,  to 
rise  from  the  straw  on  which  he  was  stretched, 
declared  they  might  kill  him  if  they  chose, 
for  he  would  not  even  try  to  carry  another 
load  of  stones.  Repeated  messages  had 
been  sent  from  the  Venetian  consul's,  where 
his  mother  .and  sister  v.ere  sheltered,  to  the 
-Aga,  to  return  him  :  and  when  the  Algerines 
found  that  they  had  absolutely  reduced  him 
so  near  death,  they  thought  it  best  to  spare 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  future  ransom.  They 
agreed,  therefore,  to  let  him  return  to  the 
Christian's.  His  life  was  for  some  time  des- 
paired of;  but  through  the  kind  attention  he 
received,  he  was  rescued  from  the  threatened 
dissolution.  His  recovery  was  concealed  for 
fear  of  his  being  demanded  back  to  work  ; 
and  a  few  months  after,  the  Spanish  peace  of 
1784  being  concluded  a  ransom  was  accepted 
by  the  Algerines  for  his  suffering  famil3',  and  1 
they  were  set  at  liberty.  j 


Sir  Walter  Ralegh. 


-'  His  mind 


E.\plored  the  vast  extent  of  .ages  past. 
And   with   his    prison    hours  enrich'd   the 

world  ; 
Yet  found  no  times  in  all  the  long  research, 
So  glorious  or  .so  base,  as  those  he  prov'd. 
In  whicli  he  conquer'd,  and  in  which  he 

bled."  Thomson. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  who  was  frequently 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  noble  and 
valorous  Knight,  and  whose  works  have 
placed  him  in  an  important  rank  in  the 
history  of  English  literature,  was  doomed  to 
pass  the  best  period  of  his  life  in  captivity. 
The  reign  of  James  I.  may  be  praised  for  its 
pacific  character:  but  as  long  as  the  name  of 
Ralegh  shall  be  remembered,  will  that 
reign  be  stained  with  one  of  the  foulest  crimes 
a  monarch  could  commit. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  accession  of 
King  James  in  1603,  Ralegh  was  imprisoned 
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en  a  cliargc  of  treason,  tried  at  Winchester 
in  November  of  the  same  year,  and  con- 
demned to  die.  He  was,  however,  reprieved, 
and  conf  ned  a  clo^e  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  fourteen 
year*.  During  his  confinement,  he  devoted 
great  part  of  his  time  to  his  studies  ;  and  the 
productions  of  his  pen  at  this  time  were  so 
numerous,  that  he  rather  resembled  a  col- 
legian, than  a  captive  ;  a  student  in  a 
hbrary,  than  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  His 
principal  work,  the  '  History  of  the  World,' 
was  written  and  published  during  his  con- 
finement. He  was  at  length  released  from 
the  Tower  in  March,  1015  ;  had  the  king's 
commission  for  a  voyage  to  Guiana,  which  he 
made  in  1617;  but  being  unsuccessful,  the 
old  sentence  was  revived  against  him  on  his 
return  home,  and  he  was  .sent  to  the  scaffold, 
to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  pusillanimous 
monarch,  whose  conduct  in  this  affair  gained 
him  the  indignation  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  of  posterity 


JNIagnanimous  Criminal. 

Mr.  Ryland,  the  artist,  who  was  executed 
in  1789,  for  forgery,  so  conciliated  the  friend- 
ship of  the  governor  of  Tothill  Fields 
Bridewell,  where  he  was  confined,  that  he 
not  only  had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  hou.se 
and  garden,  but  when  the  other  prisoners 
were  locked  up  of  an  evening,  the  governor 
used  to  take  him  out  with  him,  and  range  the 
fields  to  a  considerable  distance.  His  friends, 
anticipating  the  consequences  of  a  trial  at 
this  time,  concerted  a  plan  by  which  Ryland 
was  to  effect  his  escape  in  one  of  these  e.K- 
cursions,  and  which  was  to  have  been  execu- 
ted in  such  a  manner,  that  the  exoneration  of 
his  guardian  must  have  followed  of  course. 
But  probable  as  it  appeared,  when  mentioned 
to  the  unfortunate  man,  he  was  so  far  from 
acceding  that  he  protested  that  if  he  was  at 
that  moment  to  meet  his  punishment,  he 
would  embrace  it  with  all  its  terrors,  rather 
than  betray  a  confidence  so  humanely  given. 
He  \\  as  deaf  to  remonstrance  and  entreaty, 
and  ultimately  preferred  the  risk  of  death  to 
a  breach  of  friendship. 


Madame  Roland. 

'To-day  on  a  throne,  to-morrow  in  a  prison.' 
'  Such,' observes  Madame  Roland,  'is  the 
fate  of  virtue  in  revolutionary  times.  En- 
lightened men,  who  have  pointed  out  its  rights 
are,  by  .a  nation  weary  of  oppression,  first 
called  into  authority.  But  it  is  not  possible 
that  they  should  maintain  their  places.  The 
ambitious,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, mislead  the  people  by  flattery ;  and 
to  acquire  consequence  and  power,  prejudice 
themselves  against  their  real  friends.  Men  of 
principle,  who  despise  adulation,  and  contemn 
intrigue,  meet  not  their  oppressors  on  equal 
terms  ;  their  fall  is  therefore  certain  ;  the  still 


soft  voice  of  r.ober  ransom,  amidst  the  tumult 
of  the  passions,  is  easily  overpowered.' 

The  resignation  of  the  minister  Roland,  ap- 
peased not  his  enemies  ;  they  thirsted  for  his 
life.  "The  Revolutionary  Committee  sent  some 
of  their  myrmidons  to  arrest  him  ;  but  Roland 
had  lied.  His  wife,  the  heroic-minded  Madame 
Roland,  remained  alone  to  brave  all  their  fury. 
'  Let  them,'  she  said,  '  satiate  it  upon  me  ;  I 
defy  its  power,  and  devote  my.self  to  death. 
1 1  is  incumbent  on  him  to  save  himself  for 
the  sake  of  his  country,  to  which  he  may  be 
yet  capable  of  rendering  important  services.' 
She  was  sent  to  the  Abbayc. 

The  wife  of  the  keeper  made  some  civil  ob- 
servations, expressive  of  the  regret  she  felt 
when  a  prisoner  of  her  own  .se.x  arrived  ;  '  for,' 
added  she,  '  they  have  not  all  your  serene 
countenance.'  Aladame  Roland  thanked  her 
with  a  smile,  while  the  keeper  locked  her  into 
a  room,  hastily  put  in  order  for  her  reception. 
'  Well  then,'  said  she,  seating  herself,  and  fall- 
ing into  a  strain  of  reflections,  '  1  am  in  prison." 
The  moments  that  followed  she  declares  she 
would  not  have  exchanged  for  those  which 
might  be  esteemed  by  others,  as  the  happiest 
of  her  life.  '  I  recalled  the  past  to  ray  mind,' 
say.-,  she  ;  'I  calculated  the  events  of  the  future ; 
I  devoted  myself,  if  I  may  so  say,  voluntarily 
to  my  destiny,  whatever  it  might  be.  I  defied 
its  rigour,  and  fixed  myself  firmly  in  that  state 
of  mind  in  which,  without  giving  ourselves 
concern  for  what  is  to  come,  we  seek  only  em- 
ployment for  the  present.' 

On  rising  next  morning,  she  busied  hcr.self 
in  arranging  her  apartment.  She  had  in  her 
pocket  Thomson's  '  Seasons,'  a  work  of  which 
she  was  particularly  fond.  She  made  a  me- 
Uiorandum  of  such  other  books  as  she  .should 
wish  to  procure  ;  among  these  were,  the  '  Lives' 
of  Plutarch,  Hume's  'History  of  England,' 
and  Sheridan's  Dictionary.  V.'hile  employed  in 
these  peaceful  preparations,  she  heard  the 
town  in  a  tumult,  and  the  drums  beating  to 
arms.  .She  could  not  help  .smiling  at  the  con- 
tr.ist.  '  At  any  rate,'  said  she,  '  they  shall 
not  prevent  my  living  to  my  last  moment  more 
happy  in  conscious  innocence,  than  my  perse- 
cutors, with  the  rage  that  animates  them.  If 
they  come,  I  will  advance  to  meet  them,  and 
go  to  death  as  .a  man  would  go  to  repose.' 

To  a  faithful  domestic,  who  came  to  visit 
her,  she  observed,  '  Whenever  I  h.ave  been 
ill,  1  have  experienced  a  particular  kind  of  se- 
renity, proceeding  unquestionably  from  my 
mode  of  thinking,  and  from  the  law  I  have  laid 
down  for  myself,  or  always  submitted  quietly 
to  necessity,  instead  of  revolting  against  it. 
The  moment  I  take  to  my  bed,  every  duty  and 
every  solicitude  seems  at  an  end  ;  I  am  bound 
only  to  remain  there  with  resignation  and  with 
a  good  grace.  1  find  that  imprisonment  pro- 
duces on  me  nearly  the  .same  effect  ;  I  am 
bound  only  to  be  in  prison,  and  what  great 
hardship  is  there  in  that?  /  am  not  such  very 
had  company  for  myself.'' 

ISIadame  Roland  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure 
in  making  trials  of  her  fortitude,   and   inuring 
herself  to  privations.    She  determined  to  make 
an  experiment  how  far  the  mind  is  cap.ible  of 
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(iiinliiisii!iig  gfadilally  the  U'anti  nf  the  body. 
She  began  by  substituting,  in  place  of  cotifee 
and  chocolate,  bread  and  water  for  breakfast. 
For  her  dinner  she  had  one  plain  dish  of  meat, 
with  a  few  vegetables  ;  and  for  her  supper,  ve- 
getables also,  without  a  desert.  She  relin- 
quished both  wine  and  beer.  As  her  purpose 
in  adopting  this  conduct  was  moral  rather 
than  economical,  she  appropriated  the  .sums 
thus  .saved,  for  the  relief  of  those  miserable 
wretches  who  were  lying  upon  straw ;  that 
while  eating  her  dry  bread  in  the  morning,  she 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  by 
this  deprivation,  she  was  adding  to  their 
dinner. 

A  short  time  after  she  was  transferred  to  the 
prison  of  St.  Pelagic.  The  wing  there  appro- 
priated to  female  prisoners,  was  divided  into 
long  and  very  narrow  corridors,  on  one  side 
of  which  were  the  cells.  Under  the  same  roof, 
and  upon  the  same  line,  separated  only  by  a 
thin  partition  of  plaster,  was  the  respectable 
wife  of  the  virtuous  Roland  forced  to  dwell, 
in  the  midst  of  women  of  the  most  abandoned 
characters,  and  exposed  to  every  sort  of  insult 
and  contumely.  '  If  this,'  observed  the  heroic 
sufferer,  '  be  the  reward  of  virtue  on  earth, 
who  can  be  astonished  at  my  contempt  of  life, 
or  at  the  resolution  with  which  I  look  death 
in  the  face.' 

Fortitude,  she  justly  conceived,  consisted 
not  merely  in  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  rise 
above  circumstances,  but  in  maintaining  that 
elevation  by  suitable  conduct.  She  divided 
her  days  with  the  e.xactest  order.  In  the 
morning  she  studied  English,  in  Shaftesbury's 
'  Essay  on  Virtue,'  and  the  '  Seasons'  of  Thom- 
son :  with  the  former  .she  strengthened  her 
reason,  with  the  latter  she  charmed  her  ima- 
gination and  delighted  her  feelings.  After- 
wards she  emploj-ed  herself  with  he.r  crayons 
imtil  the  hour  of  dinner;  and  the  evenings  .she 
devoted  either  to  writing  memoirs  of  her  life  ; 
or  to  the  perusal  of  Tacitus  and  Plutarch. 
The  whole  of  herconduct  was  a  striking  proof 
hov/  much  even  the  malice  of  fortune  is  impo- 
tent, when  directed  against  those  who  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  exerting  their  faculties, 
and  of  exercising  over  themselves  a  voluntary 
control. 

Madame  Roland  was  at  length,  after  five 
months'  confinement,  condemned  to  the  scaf- 
fold. She  beheld  the  approach  of  death  with 
unaffected  tranquillity.  Although  past  the 
prime  of  life,  she  was  still  a  charming  woman  ; 
her  person  was  tall  and  elegantly  framed  ;  her 
countenance  animated  and  expressive,  but 
misfortune  and  confinement  had  impressed  on 
her  aspect  traces  of  melancholy,  which  tem- 
pered its  vivacity.  In  a  body  moulded  by 
grace,  and  fashioned  by  a  courtly  politeness, 
she  posses.sed  a  republican  soul.  Something 
more  than  is  generally  found  in  the  eyes  of 
women  was  painted  in  hers,  which  were  large, 
dark,  and  full  of  softness  and  intelligence. 
Sometimes  her  sex  recovered  its  ascendancy, 
and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  conjugal  and 
paternal  recollections  had  drawn  tears  from 
her  eyes.  The  woman  who  waited  upon  her 
said   to  M.    Riouffe,  '  Before   you  she  is  all 


courage  ;  but  in  her  own  room  she  .sometimes 
stands  for  three  hours  together,  leaningagainst 
the  window  and  weeping.' 

Nothing  coitld  exceed  the  heroic  firmness 
which  she  displayed  on  the  scaffold.  She  suf- 
fered her  hair  to  be  cut  oft',  and  her  hands  to  be 
bound,  without  uttering  a  murmur  or  complaint. 
Before  laying  her  head  on  the  block,  she 
bowed  to  the  statue  of  Liberty,  exclaiming, 
in  a  tone  of  heartfelt  pathos, 
'  Oh,  Liberty',  -ujluit  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  I ' 

Malesherbes. 

Among  the  magistrates  who  were  immolated 
in  France  during  the  sanguinary  power  of 
Robespierre,  was  the  great  and  virtuous  Male- 
sherbes. He  was  seized  in  the  rural  retreat  to 
which  he  had  retired  from  the  miseries  of  his 
country,  along  with  his  daughter  and  his  httic 
grandchildren.  When  he  was  brought  to 
Paris,  and  conducted  into  the  common  hall  of 
the  prison,  where  all  the  prisoners  were  as- 
sembled, they  were  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  all  rose  respectfully  to  support  his  steps  as 
he  approached  :  he  was  shown  to  the  only  seat 
which  the  room  contained.  Malesherbes 
looked  around,  and  said  with  a  smile,  'The 
armchair  is  due  to  age  ;  I  am  not  sure  of  my 
title  to  it,  I  see  another  old  man  who  must 
take  it  before  me.'  He  was  condemned  to 
death  with  his  whole  family. 


Author  of  '  Baron  JNIunchausen.' 

During  the  same  reign  of  terror,  there  was 
among  the  British  subjects  imprisoned  in 
Paris,  a  man  of  a  peculiar  cast  of  character, 
who,  imder  the  most  uncouth  and  neglected 
exterior,  concealed  one  of  the  best  of  hearts. 
His  person  was  at  the  time  meagre  and  spare, 
and  overshadowed  as  it  generally  was  by  a 
hat  of  an  immense  military  cock,  formed  no 
imapt  representation   of  Shakspeare's   Pistol. 

The  gentleman  we  allude  to  was  Mr.  M , 

better  known  among  his  friends  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Baron,  from  his  having  given  to 
the  world  the  wonderful  exploits  and  adven- 
tures of  Baron  Mimchausen.  After  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  England,  Mr.  M. 
proceeded  to  France,  in  order  to  offer  his 
.services  to  the  republican  government,  and 
soon  after  was  presened  with  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  regiment  commanded  by  another  English- 
man of  unfortunate  memory,  Colonel  Oswald. 
Although  attached  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  M.  by  no  means 
approved  of  its  latter  stages  ;  nor  would  his 
principles  permit  him  to  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice after  the  death  of  the  king,  and  the 
declaration  of  war  against  his  own  country. 
His  resignation  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the 
ruling  party  ;  he  was  arrested,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  While  confined  here,  he  became 
an  object  of  very  tender  .solicitude  to  a  young 
F'rench  woman,  who  though  she  moved  only 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  servant,  had 
conceived  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Baron's 
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person.  Whatever  money  slie  was  able  to 
earn  by  her  labour,  she  remitted  to  him  :  and 
as  often  as  her  weekly  holiday  permitted,  ^;^le 
was  a  regular  visitor  at  his  prison.  The 
privilege  of  receiving  the  visits  of  their 
friends  was  after  some  time,  however,  denied 
to  the  prisoners,  and  the  Baron  was  obliged 
to  forego  the  company  of  his  beloved  JMarie, 
consoling  himself  with  the  idea  that  though 
out  of  sight,  she  might  still  be  constant  to  him. 
Nor  did  he  Marie  any  more  than  justice. 
The  faithful  girl  continued  to  send  him  daily 
supplies  of  everything,  even  to  a  little  luxury, 
which  it  was  in  her  power  to  procure  ;  and 
though  no  man  in  the  prison  was  poorer  than 
Mr.  M.  few  of  them  could  boast  of  more 
personal  comforts.  The  .sequel  of  this  anec- 
dote it  gives  us  infinite  pleasure  to  lelate. 
After  the  liberation  of  .Air.  M.  and  soon  after 
he  had  departed  for  England,  Marie  brought 
him  a  son.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
from  a  friend  in  Paris,  .Mr.  M.  immediately 
forwarded  her  a  supply  of  money  for  her 
present  e.xigencies,  though  he  very  much 
inconvenienced  himself.  Nor  was  this  all. 
As  he  was  the  first  man  who  had  got  posses- 
sion of  her  good  graces,  and  as  he  had  made 
a  thorough  trial  of  her  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  him,  he  found  means  of  getting  her  over 
to  England ;  and  the  humble  Marie  became 
Mrs.  M. 

Prisoners  at  Olmutz. 

When  the  Marquess  de  la  Fayette  and 
several  general  officers  quitted  the  French 
army,  then  in  insurrection,  after  the  famous 
loth  of  August,  they  were  seized  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  ;  from  him  transferred  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Austria  ;  and  long  confined  in  the 
Castle  of  Olmutz.  To  the  honour  of  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  she  desired  and  obtained  leave 
to  share  the  captivity  of  her  husband,  but 
other  wives  were  less  fortunate. 

To  maintain  .some  intercourse  with  his 
family,  I\I.  de  Pusy,  one  of  the  imprisoned 
party,  concealed  a  toothpick,  and  mingling 
his  spittle  (and  often  his  tears)  with  soot,  he 
contrived  to  write  in  the  blank  pages  and 
margin  of  some  pious  works,  which  he  hired 
from  a  bookseller  in  the  town,  such  informa- 
tion as  he  desired  should  reach  his  wife. 
That  the  bookseller  had  weighty  reasons  for 
tolerating  the  destruction  of  his  treatises,  need 
not  to  be  doubted. 

But  a  much  more  remarkable  circumstance 
attended  this  imprisonment,  and  which  dis- 
plays a  singular  in^tance  of  ingenuity.  Al- 
though each  of  the  prisoners  was  kept  solitary, 
yet  their  apartments  were  so  constructed, 
that  they  were  within  hearing  of  each  other, 
when  standing  at  the  windows  of  their  respective 
chambers.  To  improve  this  advantage,  they 
thought  of  the  following  plan.  There  is  at 
Paris  a  number  of  tunes  called  airs  of  the 
Pont  Xeuf,  or  those  popular  ballads  that  were 
sung  at  comers  of  the  streets,  and  at  other 
public  places.  The  words  belonging  to  these 
airs  were  .so  well  known,  that  to  strike  up  a 
few  of  the  notes,  was  to  recall  to  memory  the 


words  that  accompanied  them.  The  captives 
at  Olmutz  gradually  composed  for  themselves 
a  vocal  vocabulary,  by  whistling  the>e  notes 
at  their  windows  ;  and  this  vocabulary,  after 
a  short  time,  became  so  complete,  and  even 
rich,  that  two  or  three  notes  from  each  air 
formed  their  alphabet,  and  effected  their  in- 
tercourse. By  this  means  they  communicated 
news  to  each  other  concerning  their  families, 
the  progress  of  the  war,  &c.  :  and  when  by 
good  fortune,  one  of  them  had  procured  a 
gazette,  he  ivhistted  the  contents  of  it  to  his 
partners  in  suffering.  The  commander  of  the 
fortress  was  constantly  informed  of  these  un- 
accountable concerts.  He  listened,  he  set 
spies  ;  but  the  whole  being  a  language  of  con- 
vention, the  most  practised  musician  would 
have  failed  in  detecting  the  intention  and  real 
expression  of  the  notes  he  heard.  In  va-n 
was  whistling  prohibited  :  at  length  the  Aus- 
trian, weary  of  conjecture,  interposed  no 
further  to  prevent  what  he  could  not  com- 
Drehend. 


Captain  John  Smith. 

The  Celebrated  Captain  John  Smith,  some 
time  President  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
most  e.xtraordinary  men  that  ever  appeared 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  when  young,  served  in 
the  Transylvanian  army,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  In  a  battle  near  Roten- 
ton,  in  which  the  Turks  and  Tartars  were  the 
victors.  Captain  Smith  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  sold  to  the  Basha 
Bogal,  who  .sent  him  as  a  present  to  his  mis- 
tress, Tragabigzanda,  at  Constantinople  ;  ac- 
companied with  a  message  as  full  of  vanity  as 
void  of  truth,  that  he  had  conquered  a  Bohe- 
mian nobleman,  and  presented  him  to  her  as 
a  slave. 

The  present  proved  more  acceptable  to  the 
lady  than  was  intended ;  and  Smith  became 
so  much  in  favour,  that,  to  prevent  his  being 
ill  used  or  sold  again,  she  sent  him  to  her 
brother,  the  Basha  of  Nalbraitz,  in  the  country 
of  the  Cambrian  Tartars,  on  the  borders  of 
the  sea  of  Asoph.  Her  pretence  was,  that  he 
should  there  learn  the  manners  and  language, 
as  well  as  religion  of  the  Tartars ;  but  from 
the  terms  in  which  the  lady  wrote  to  her  bro- 
ther, he  suspected  she  had  some  other  design, 
and  resolved  to  disappoint  her.  Within  an 
hour  after  Smith's  .arrival,  he  was  stripped ; 
his  head  and  beard  shaved,  and  an  iron  collar 
put  round  his  neck.  Pie  was  clothed  with  a 
coat  of  haircloth,  and  driven  to  labour  among 
other  Christian  slaves.  He  had  now  no  hope 
of  redemption,  nor  did  the  condition  of  his 
fellow  slaves  alleviate  his  despondency.  In 
the  depth  of  his  distress,  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  an  escape,  which  to  a  person 
of  a  less  courageous  and  adventurous  spirit 
would  have  proved  an  aggravation  of  misery. 
He  was  employed  in  thrashing,  in  a  large 
field  about  a  league  distant  from  the  house  of 
his  tyrant,  who  in  his  daily  visits  treated  him 
with  abusive  language,  accompanied  with 
blows  and  kicks.  This  was  more  than  Smith 
could  bear ;    therefore,   watching  an  oppor- 
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tunity  when  no  other  person  wua  present,  he 
levelled  a  blow  at  him  with  his  threshing  in- 
strument, which  stretched  him  senseless  on 
the  ground.  Smith  then  fdled  a  bag  with 
grain,  mounted  the  Basha's  horse,  and  be- 
taking himself  to  the  desert,  wandered  for  two 
or  three  days,  ignorant  of  the  way,  but  so  for- 
tunate as  not  to  meet  with  a  single  person  who 
might  give  information  of  his  flight.  At  length 
he  came  to  a  post  erected  in  a  cross  road,  by 
the  marks  on  which  he  found  the  way  tcj 
Muscovy,  and  in  si.\teen  days  arrived  at 
lOxapohs,  on  the  river  Don,  where  was  a  Rus- 
sian garri.son.  The  commander,  finding  that 
he  was  a  Christian,  received  him  courteously, 
took  off  his  iron  collar,  and  gave  him  letters 
of  recommendation,  by  means  of  which  he 
travelled  through  part  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
till  he  got  back  to  his  friends  in  Transylvania. 

Some  years  afterwards.  Captain  Smith  had 
a  no  less  miraculous  escape  from  captivity  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe.  Being  one  of 
the  adventurers  to  Virgmia  in  1607,  and  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Engh.sh  colony 
there,  he  made  several  excursions  to  explore 
the  country.  In  one  of  these,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and  several  of  liis 
companions  were  killed.  An  ivory  compass 
and  dial  which  he  presented  to  the  chief,  af- 
forded the  Indians  much  amusement.  At 
length,  curiosity  being  satiated,  they  fastened 
him  to  a  tree,  and  prepared  to  dispatch  him 
with  their  arrows.  At  this  moment  the  chief 
holding  up  the  compass,  which  they  esteemed 
as  a  divinity,  they  laid  aside  their  arms,  aiid 
forming  a  military  procession,  led  him  in 
triumph  to  their  village,  Orapa.ve. 

After  carrying  him  through  several  nations 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Potowmack  and 
Kappahanock,  and  performing  several  strange 
incantations  to  divine  whether  his  intentions 
were  friendly  or  hostile,  they  brought  him  to 
the  Emperor  Powhatan,  who  received  him  in 
xoyal  state,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  racoon  skins 
anil  seated  on  a  kind  of  throne,  elevated  above 
the  floor  of  a  large  hut,  in  the  midst  of  which 
■was  a  fire ;  at  each  side  of  the  prince  .sat  a 
beautiful  girl,  his  daughters,  and  along  each 
.side  of  the  house  a  number  of  his  counsellors, 
painted,  and  adorned  with  feathers  and  shells. 
On  the  entrance  of  Smith,  a  great  shout  was 
made  ;  the  Q)ueen  of  Apamato.K  brought  him 
water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  served 
him  with  a  bunch  of  feathers  instead  of  a 
towel.  Having  feasted  him  after  their  custom, 
a  long  consultation  was  held  :  which  being 
finished,  two  large  sttmes  were  brought  in,  on 
one  of  which  the  head  of  Smith  was  laid,  and 
clubs  were  raised  to  kill  him.  At  this  critical 
moment  Pocahontas,  the  king's  favourite 
daughter,  then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  tlcw 
to  Smith,  took  his  head  in  her  arms,  and  laid 
her  own  upon  it.  Her  tender  entreaties  pre- 
vailed ;  the  king  consented  that  Smith  should 
live  to  make  hatchets  for  him,  and  ornaments 
for  his  daughter. 

Two  days  after  Captain  Smith  was  released, 
on  the  promise  of  .sending  some  presents  to 
Powhatan  and  his  daughter  ;  w  hich,  on  reach- 


ing the  fort  at  James  Town,  he  did  not  ne- 
glect. The  Princess  Pocahontas  was  after- 
wards made  a  prisoner  in  Virginia,  and  married 
a  JMr.  John  Kolfe,  who  brought  her  to  Eng- 
land. 

Captain  Smith,  then  in  London,  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  stated  the 
merits  of  the  Indian  princess,  and  the  eminent 
ser\'ices  she  had  done  to  him  and  the  colony 
of  Virginia.  She  was  introduced  at  court,  and 
received  by  the  queen  and  royal  family  with 
great  complacency  ;  and  she  proved  herself 
worthy  of  their  notice  and  respect.  After  re- 
maining some  time  in  London,  Mr.  Rolfe  was 
preparing  to  return  with  his  wife  to  Virginia, 
when  she  was  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Gravesend, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  from 
whom  are  descended  several  families  in  Vir- 
ginia, who  hold  their  lands  by  inheritance 
from  the  humane  and  amiable  Princess  Poca- 
hontas. 


Slavery  in  the  United  States. 
[1823.] 

Yes,  gentle  reader,  in  this  boasted  land  of 
liberty,  negro  slavery,  in  its  most  degrading 
form,  still  exists  in  twelve  of  the  American 
states.  The  poor  negro  is  reduced  to  the  most 
servile  drudgery,  from  which  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  emerge,  since  it  is  thought  the 
greatest  degradation  for  a  white  man  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  one  of  the  sable  race. 
Mr.  Fearon,  a  writer,  who  has  discovered  a 
strong  partiality  for  these  transatlantic  repub- 
licans, speaks  verj-  plainly  on  this  subject. 
The  first  article  of  the  Ohio  constitution 
declares,'  that  "  All  men  are  born  equally  tree 
and  independent."  This  is  the  law  ;  at  Cincin- 
nati Mr.  Fearon  discovered  the  practice. 

'  Many  persons  in  this  state,'  says  he,  'have 
coloured  people,  whom  they  call  their  pni- 
pcrty.  The  mode  in  which  they  effect  this 
perpetuation  of  slavery,  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Ohio  constitution,  is  to  purchase 
blacks,  and  have  them  apprenticed  to  them. 
Some  are  so  base  as  to  take  these  negroes 
down  the  river,  at  the  approach  of  the  e.xpi- 
ratiim  of  their  apprenticeship,  mid  sell  theiii 
at  Natchez  for  life.' 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  are 
treated,  the  following  proof,  .so  afflicting  to 
humanity,  is  related  by  the  same  author : 

'  A  few  minutes  before  dinner,  my  attention 
was  excited  by  the  piteous  cries  of  a  human 
voice,  .accompanied  with  the  loud  cracking  of 
a  whip.  Following  the  sound,  1  found  that  it 
issued  from  a  log-barn,  the  door  of  which  was 
fastened.  Peeping  through  the  log.s,  I  per- 
ceived the  bar-keeper,  together  with  a  stout 
man,    more    than    six    feet    high,    who    was 

Colonel ,  and  a  negro  boy  about  fourteen 

years  of  age  stripped  naked,  receiving  the 
l.ishes  of  these  monsters,  who  retie-.'cd  each 
other  in  the  use  of  a  horsewhip  :  the  poor  boy 
fell  down  upon  his  knees  several  times,  beg- 
ging and  praying  that  they  would  not  kill 
him,  and  that  he  would  do  anything  they 
liked ;    this  produced  no  cessation   in  their 
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exercise.  At  length  Mr.  L.iwcs  arrived,  told 
the  valiant  Colonel  and  his  humane  employer, 
the  bar-keeper,  to  desist,  and  that  the  boy"s 
refusal  to  cut  wood  was  in  obedience  to  his 

!Mr.  L.'s^  directions.     Colonel  said  that 

he  did  not  know  what  the  nigger  had  done, 
but  that  the  bar-keeper  requested  his  assist- 
ance to  whip  Ca;sar ;  of  course  he  lent  him  a 
hand,  being  no  more  than  he  should  e.\pect 
Mr.  Lawes  to  do  for  him,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 


More  Provoking  than  Painful. 

Where  the  number  of  electors  is  so  small  as 
in  a  Scotch  borough,  much  room  is  afforded 
fi>r  intrigue  and  foul  play.  Carrying  off  a 
delegate,  is  nearly  as  common  a  prank  as 
carrying  off  an  heiress  in  another  country  ; 
and  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  to  a 
decent  Scotch  baillie,  to  find  himself  gathering 
cockles  on  the  Norway  shore,  when  he  should 
have  been  voting  for  a  representative  to  the 
great  coimcil  of  the  nation  in  the  Town  Hall 
of  his  native  burgh. 

.An  amusing  affair  of  this  sort  is  related,  in 
which  the  once  noted  Lady  Wallace,  a  sister 
of  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon,  figured  as  the 
gay  entrapper.  General  .Skreene  was  appointed 
delegate  for  a  borough,  in  an  interest  opposed 
to  that  of  a  party  whose  success  had  Lady 
Wallace's  best  wishes.  On  the  eve  of  the 
election,  she  sent  an  invitation  to  the  general 
to  partake  of  a  tete-a-ictc  collation.  The  bait 
was  so  tempting,  the  general  went ;  and  when 
he  expected  to  be  ushered  into  hsr  ladyship's 
presence,  he  found  himself  suddenly  locked 
up  in  a  suite  of  apartments,  where  there  was 
everything  convenient  for  supping,  sleeping, 
itc.  ;  but  no  means  of  egress,  e.xcept  for  a 
Trenck  or  a  De  la  Tude.  Lady  W.  amused 
herself  in  the  interim  in  an  ante-chamber, 
where  she  stood  sentinel,  with  writing  the 
following  lines  : 

'  -A-h  I  heavy  my  heart,  and  deep  my  remorse  is. 
The  woes  of  this  gallant  gay  hero  to  note  ; 
Commander-in-chief  of  His  Majesty's  forces. 
In  durance  detain'd,  and  deprived  of  his 
vote  ! 
Hark  !  how  on  the  panels  he  kicks  and  he 
scrawls  I 
With   lily-white    hands    he    batters    the 
panes  out ; 
In  accents  of  anguish  for  succour  he  bawls, 
Heav'n  grant  that  in  fury  he  beat  not  his 
brains  out !' 


Old  Scranny. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Shawano  Indians  being 
obliged  to  remove  from  their  habitations,  in 
their  way  took  a  Muskohge  warrior,  known 
by  the  name  of  Old  Scranny,  prisoner  ;  they 
bastinadoed  him  severely,  and  condemned 
him  to  the  fiery  torture.  He  underwent  a 
great  deal  without  showing  any  concern  ;  his 
countenance  and  beh.aviour gave  no  indication 
of  the  pain  he  suffered.     Hg  told  his  persecu- 


tors with  a  bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior  ; 
that  he  had  gained  the  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  e.vpeiise  of  their  nation  ;  and 
was  so  desirous  of  shewing  them  in  the  act  of 
dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior, 
as  when  he  headed  his  gallant  countrymen 
against  them,  that  although  he  h.id  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  forfeited  the  protection  of 
the  Divine  Power,  by  some  impurity  or  other, 
when  carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against 
his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much  re- 
maining virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish 
himself  more  e.\quisitely,  than  all  their  despi- 
cable ignorant  crowd  possibly  could  ;  and  that 
he  would  do  so,  if  they  gave  him  liberty  by 
untying  him,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red- 
hot  barrels  out  of  the  fire.  The  proposal  and 
his  method  of  address  appeared  so  exceedingly 
bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was 
granted.  Then  suddenly  seizing  the  red-hot 
barrel,  and  brandishing  it  from  side  to  side,  he 
found  his  way  through  the  armed  and  asto- 
nished multitude  :  leaped  down  a  prodigiously 
steep  and  high  bank  into  the  river ;  dived 
through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed 
the  other  branch  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets  ; 
and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in 
close  pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble 
swamp,  through  which,  though  naked  and  in 
a  m.angled  condition,  he  reached  his  own 
countrj'. 


African  Lovers. 

-Among  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
frightful  traffic  in  slaves,  brought  to  Tripoli, 
in  17S8,  were  a  beautiful  black  female,  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  a  young  man  of 
good  appearance.  They  had  been  purchased 
by  a  Moorish  family  of  distinction.  They 
were  obliged  to  be  watched  night  and  day, 
and  all  instruments  kept  out  of  their  reach,  as 
they  were  continually'endeavouring  to  destroy 
themselves,  and  sometimes  each  other.  Their 
story  will  prove  that  friendship  and  fidelity 
are  not  strangers  to  the  negro  race.  This 
female,  who  had  been  the  admiration  of  her 
own  country,  had  bestowed  her  heart  and  her 
hand  on  the  man  who  was  then  with  her. 
Their  nuptials  were  .going  to  be  celebrated, 
when  her  friends  one  morning  missing  her, 
traced  her  steps  to  the  corner  of  an  adjacent 
wood,  immediately  apprehending  that  she 
had  been  pursued,  and  that  she  had  flown  to 
the  thicket  for  shelter,  which  is  the  common 
and  best  resource  of  escape  from  those  who 
scour  the  countr>'  for  slaves. 

The  parents  went  directly  to  her  lover,  and 
told  him  of  their  distress.  He,  without  losing 
time  to  search  for  her  in  the  thicket,  hastened 
to  the  sea  side,  where  his  foreboding  heart 
told  him  he  should  find  her  in  .some  vessel 
anchored  there  for  carr\-ing  off  slaves.  He 
was  just  easy  enough  in  his  circumstances  not 
to  be  afraid  of  being  bought  or  stolen  himself, 
as  it  is  in  general  only  the  unprotected  that 
are  carried  off  by  these  hunters  of  the  human 
race.  His  conjectures  were  just — he  saw  his 
betrothed  v.ifc  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
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stolen  her.     He  knelt  to  the  rubbers  who  had  fortress   of  Valenciennes  1      At   the    moment 


now  the  disposal  of  her,  to  know  the  price 
they  demanded  for  her.  A  hundred  mahboobs 
(nearly  a  hundred  pounds)  was  fixed  ;  but, 
alas  !  all  that  he  was  worth  did  not  make  him 
rich  enough  for  the  purchase.  He  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  sell  his  little  flock  of 
sheep,  and  the  small  piece  of  ground  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  lastly,  he  disposed  of  himself  to 
those  who  had  taken  his  companion.  Happy 
that  they  would  do  him  this  la.st  favour,  he 
cheerfully  accompanied  her,  and  threw  him- 
ie\{  into  slavery  for  her  sake.  This  faithful 
pair,  on  their  arrival  at  Tripoli,  were  sold  to 
a  merchant,  who  determined  on  sending  off 
the  female  with  the  rest  of  the  slaves,  to  be 
sold  again,  she  having,  from  her  beauty,  cost 
too  much  money  to  be  kept  as  a  servant.  The 
merchant  intended  to  keep  the  man  as  a  do- 
mestic in  his  own  family. 

The  distressed  pair,  on  hearing  they  were 
to  be  separated,  became  frantic.  They  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  before  some  of  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  whom  they  saw  passing 
by ;  and  finding  that  one  of  them  was  the 
daughter  of  their  master,  they  clung  around 
her,  and  implored  her  a.ssistance  ;  nor  could 
their  grief  be  moderated,  until  the  humane 
lady  assured  them  that  she  would  intercede 
with  her  father  not  to  part  them. 

The  black  fell  at  the  merchant's  feet,  and 
entreated  him  not  to  separate  them,  declaring 
that  if  he  did,  he  would  lose  all  the  money  he 
had  paid  for  them  both ;  for  that  although 
knives  and  poison  were  kept  out  of  their  way, 
no  one  could  force  them  to  eat :  and  that  no 
human  means  could  make  them  break  the 
oath  they  had  already  taken  in  the  presence 
of  the  god  they  worshipped,  never  to  live 
asunder. 

Tears  and  entreaties  prevailed  so  far  with 
the  merchant,  as  to  suffer  them  to  remain 
together,  and  they  were  sold  to  the  owner  of 
a  merchant  vessel,  who  took  them,  with 
several  others,  to  Constantinople. 


Escape  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith. 

In  1806  the  French  force,  under  General 
Lauriston,  entered  Venice,  and  established 
there  a  new  government,  Mrs.  Spencer 
Smith,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  was  then  resident  there,  for 
the  b  nefit  of  her  health,  with  two  infant 
children: 

She  eceived  an  order  to  appear  before  the 
French  police.  On  obeying  the  summons, 
.she  was  declared  to  be  under  arrest  as  a 
French  pri.soner,  and  received  an  order  to 
depart  within  a  week,  for  the  city  of  Hassano, 
the  place  fixed  upon  by  the  government  for 
her  residence.  She  demanded  to  know  the 
reason  for  which  she  was  thus  treated  ;  and 
■was  answered,  '  Voitr  country  a>id  yoitr 
tiajne.' 

A  very  few  days  after,  it  appeared  that  the 
order  to  repair  to  Bassano  was  a  mere  feint, 
and  that  the  real  instructions  of  the  French 
policQ  were  to  send  her  prisoner  of  war  to  the 


when  she  was  an.\iously  waiting  to  receive  a 
passport,  to  enable  her  to  quit  Venice,  she 
was  arrested  by  a  party  of  gendarmes,  told  of 
her  destination  to  Valenciennes,  and  placed  in 
a  state  of  close  confinement  in  her  chamber, 
previously  to  being  conducted  to  Franco. 

The  friends  of  Mrs.  Smith  were  struck  with 
consternation  and  grief  at  this  change  in  her 
fate  ;  but,  endued  herself  with  an  admirable 
degree  of  fortitude,  she  roused  the  courage  of 
those  who  wept  around  her ;  nor  once  ap- 
pealed shaken  till  her  lovely  infants  came 
running  to  her  arms,  to  ask  their  mamma  why 
slic  was  so  sad  ?  She  wished,  by  any  sacrifice 
to  preserve  them  from  the  fate  to  which  she 
was  doomed.  ISut  how  was  this  to  be  done? 
Who  was  able  to  help  her  by  .saving  them? 
In  evident  anguish  she  looked  round  on  each 
of  the  small  circle  of  friends,  who  sympathized 
with  her  situation,  and  in  mournful  silence 
her  eyes  explained  her  supplication  to  them 
all. 

Among  the  number  of  the.se  friends  was  a 
young  Sicilian  nobleman,  the  Marquess  de 
Salvo.  Overcome  by  the  sensations  which  .so 
tender  a  scene  c.^ccited,  he  rushed  from  the 
room  ;  and  when  he  had  recovered  composure 
sufficient  to  return,  it  was  to  intimate  pri- 
vately to  Mrs.  Smith,  that  he  had  formed  and 
resolved  to  execute,  at  all  hazards,  the  gene- 
rous design  of  eftecting  the  escape  both  of 
her.self  and  of  her  children. 

The  children  not  having  been  placed  under 
the  immediate  vigilance  of  the  police,  the 
Marquess  succeeded,  without  any  great  diffi- 
cultj',  in  getting  them  conveyed  away  to 
Gratz,  where  the  Countess  Strazzoldo,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Smith,  resided  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  make  the  attempt  to  effect 
Mrs.  Smith's  own  escape  till  after  she  had 
left  Venice,  and  was  on  her  way  to  the 
Alps. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ject, that  the  Marquess  de  Salvo  should  ac- 
company Mrs.  .Smith  on  the  road  ;  and 
nothing  being  more  reasonable  than  her  re- 
quest, that  a  friend  might  be  permitted  to 
travel  with  her,  it  was  readily  complied  with, 
and  the  Marquess  took  his  seat  beside  Mrs. 
Smith,  in  the  gondola  which  conveyed  her  a 
prisoner  from  Venice. 

It  was  at  lirescia  that  the  Marquess  had 
determined  to  accomplish  Mrs.  Smith's  de- 
liverance, it  being  the  nearest  place  to  a 
neutral  territory.  The  party  were  lo  stop 
here  two  days.  The  room  of  the  inn  in  which 
Mrs.  Smith  was  confined,  was  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  gendarmes  were  posted  in 
the  room  adjoining,  with  the  door  open.  The 
.Marquess  de  Salvo  occupied  an  apartment  in 
another  part  of  the  house.  Early  on  the 
morning  after  their  arrival  the  Marquess 
slipped  out  unseen  by  the  gendarmes;  and 
while  the  police  of  Biescia  were  yet  in  in'nor- 
ance  of  his  arrival  with  Mrs.  .Smith,  vput, 
and  got  a  passport  signed  for  the  Tyroi. 
From  the  police  he  hastened  to  survey  the 
outlets  of  the  city  ;  but,  to  his  sorrow,  could 

see  no  other  passage  than  through  the  gates, 
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which  were  all  strongly  guarded.  He  was 
not,  hoivever,  dismayed,  but  immediately  set 
about  procuring  all  the  means  for  their  escape ; 
a  light  carriage,  which  could  travel  any- 
where ;  horses,  to  spare  them  the  necessity  of 
waiting  at  the  post-houses  ;  a  man's  dress  for 
the  disguise  of  Mrs.  Smith  :  and,  finally,  a 
bill  of  health,  which  would  be  requisite  on 
entering  another  country.  All  this  he  accom- 
phshed  before  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  he  returned  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  availed 
him.self  of  an  hour,  while  the  .soldiers  were  at 
the  street-door,  to  settle  with  her  all  that  was 
to  be  prepared  and  attempted.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  go  ne.xt  day  to  reconnoitre  the 
environs  of  lirescia,  and  collect  all  the  in- 
formation possible,  respecting  the  places 
through  which  it  woukl  be  necessary  to  pass  ; 
and  that  on  the  ensuing  night,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  Mrs.  Smith  was  to  let  down  a  string 
from  the  window  to  the  ground,  to  which  the 
Marquess  was  to  be  ready  to  lie  a  paper,  com- 
municating what  further  discoveries  and  ar- 
rangements he  had  made. 

Returning  downstairs,  the  Marquess  told 
the  guards  that  his  affairs  prevented  him  from 
continuing  any  longer  in  the  company  of  this 
woman  ;  that  the  slow  manner  in  which  she 
tr.avelled  greatly  retarded  his  journey  ;  that 
he  had  to  go  to  Paris  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, and  beside.*;,  (flattering  them  by  ap- 
parent confidence)  he  assured  them  that  he 
did  not  like  to  be  exposed  to  the  stigma  of 
being  the  friend  of  a  woman,  whose  arrest 
was  demanded  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
He  added,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave 
Brescia  that  very  evening  ;  and  that  as  he  did 
not  like  to  tell  the  lady  that  such  was  his 
intention,  he  begged  as  a  favour,  that  they 
would  have  the  goodness  to  inform  her  of  it 
themselves.  The  guards  murmured  their 
opinions  to  one  another ;  and  turning  to  the 
Marquess,  in  a  friendly  tone  commended  his 
design,  and  promised  to  be  the  faithful  bearers 
of  his  apology  to  the  lady. 

-\t  four  o'clock  next  morning,  the  Marquess 
passed  the  gates  of  Brescia,  and  directed  his 
steps  to  Salo.  On  his  arrival  there  no  officer 
appeared  at  the  gate  to  demand  his  passport, 
nor  did  he  perceive  any  crowd  of  idle  gazers 
about  his  chaise,  to  look  at  the  stranger,  as  is 
the  custom  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of 
1  laly  ;  circumstances  which  made  him  at  once 
fix  on  the  place  as  one  which  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  pass  through  without  obser\'a- 
tion.  He  then  hastened  to  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  di  Garda,  where  he  engaged  a  covered 
boat  with  twelve  oars,  to  be  ready  next  morn- 
ing at  six  o'clock,  for  passing  the  lake  with  all 
expedition. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  nothing 
further  remained  to  be  prepared  at  Salo,  and 
as  he  could  not  well  return  to  Brescia  before 
the  evening,  he  employed  the  inter\'al  in 
making  a  ladder  of  rope  and  pieces  of  wood, 
and  succeeded  in  making  one  as  long  as  he 
thought  would  be  required.  When  this  im- 
portant implement  was  finished,  he  wrote  a 
letter  of  instructions  to  Mrs.  Smith  ;  and,  as 
tlie    night  closed    in,    returned   to   Brescia, 


which  he  entered  just  a*  the  gates  were  .shut- 
ting. He  left  the  horse  and  chaise  at  an  inn, 
situated  in  a  .solitary  square,  telling  the  ostler 
that  he  would  return  by  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

It  was  near  three  o'clock  when,  dressed  s» 
a  Brescian  postillion,  and  with  the  rope  lad- 
der and  letter  under  his  cloak,  he  advanced 
through  the  most  lonely  streets,  towards  the 
inn  called  the  Two  Towers,  where  Mrs. 
Smith  was.  He  stopped  before  he  approached 
to  the  window  :  he  listened  for  .some  time  t'j' 
the  noise  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  after  convincing 
himself  that  they  were  occupied  in  drinking, 
he  drew  near  and  felt  for  the  string  with 
his  hand.  Having  found  it,  he  tied  the 
ladder  and  letter  to  it  ;  and  on  pulling  it 
gently,  it  was  instantly  drawn  up.  He  then 
retired,  overjoyed  at  seeing  the  first  danger  so 
well  got  over. 

After  waiting  three  hours,  he  returned  under 
the  window,  at  which,  shortly  after,  .i  figure 
presented  itself;  it  was  Mrs.  Smith;  the 
Marquess  drew  near  ;  Mrs.  S.  asked  in  a  low 
voice,  'If  he  was  her  friend?'  De  Salvo  re- 
plied, '  I  am  that  friend,  and  wait  for  you.' 
-Mrs.  Smith  instantly  proceeded  to  fasten  the 
ladder.  '  Scarcely  was  this  done,'  says  the 
Marquess,  '  when  I  saw  Mrs.  Smith  take  hold 
of  the  window,  and  cling  to  the  wall,  pressing 
with  uncertain  foot  the  first  step.  I  perceived 
she  was  reluctant  in  trusting  herself  upon  it ; 
the  unhappy  lady  stood  tottering  upon  the 
step,  and  .seemed  to  tremble  so  much,  that  I 
was  afraid  of  her  falling.  But  I  was  agreeably 
undeceived  when  I  beheld  her  grasping  the 
knots  of  the  ladder,  and  boldly  determined  to 
descend.  What  an  interesting  spectacle  !  A 
forlorn  woman,  anxious  to  escape  from  cap- 
tivity, committing  her.self  from  a  height  to 
ropes,  which,  even  while  they  tore  her  deli- 
cate fingers,  she  kissed  in  ecstacy,  because 
they  were  instrumental  to  her  release.  And 
at  the  same  time,  armed  sentinels  in  the  ad- 
joining apartment,  who  were  ready  to  dar.. 
upon  lier  if  their  sleep  were  interrupted  by  the 
least  noise.  Happily,  the  silence  of  the  night, 
and  its  intense  gloom,  remained  undisturbed  : 
and  she  reached  the  ground  without  receiving 
any  essential  injury. 

Mrs.  Smith  and  her  gallant  liberator  now 
hurried  in  breathless  haste  from  street  to  street, 
till  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  fortress  of 
Brescia.  Here  the  violence  of  Mrs.  Smith's 
desire  to  save  herself  was  such,  that  she 
actually  offered  to  attempt  scaling  the  walls  ; 
but  on  the  Marquess  acquainting  her  that  a 
chaise  was  in  waiting  at  the  inn  near  the  gates, 
her  agitation  was  somewhat  calmed.  They 
found  the  chaise  ready,  but  the  hour  for  open- 
ing the  gates  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  at  their 
earnest  entreaties,  however,  the  guard  opened 
them,  and  they  passed  through  on  the  3rd  of 
May,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

They  reached  Salo  at  half  an  hour  after 
six  the  same  morning ;  ha.stened  on  board 
the  boat  which  the  Marquess  had  engaged  to 
convey  them  across  the  Lake  di  Gardi,  and  in 
eight  hours  more,  reached  the  Tyrolean  fron- 
tier in  safety. 
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Captain  Golownin. 


The  Emperor  of  Russia  being  anxious  to 
open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan, 
Captain  Golownin  was  despatched  there  in 
1811,  in  the  sloop  Diana.  On  his  arrival,  he 
was  enticed  into  a  Japanese  fortress  with  pro- 
fessions of  friendship,  and  himself,  two  of  his 
officers,  four  sailors,  and  a  Kurile  pilot,  were 
all  made  prisoners.  They  were  tied  together 
with  cords,  round  their  breasts  and  necks, 
their  hands  being  first  firmly  secured.  After 
being  marched  to  various  places,  for  fifty 
days,  the  captives  were  conducted  to  a  prison 
in  a  city  called  Chakodade.  Here  they  under- 
went several  tedious  examinations  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Golownin  being  deprived  of  paper  and 
ink,  had  recourse  to  a  singular  mode  of  keep- 
ing a  journal,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
American  Indians,  with  their  strings  of  wam- 
pum. When  anything  agreeable  happened  to 
himself  and  his  cornpanions,  he  tied  a  knot  on 
a  white  thread,  which  he  drew  out  of  the  frill 
of  his  shirt  ;  and  when  anything  unpleasant 
occurred,  he  made  a  memorandum  of  it  by 
tying  a  knot  on  a  thread  of  black,  taken  out 
of  his  neck  handkerchief  These  knots  he 
frequently  counted  over,  in  order  to  recall  to 
mind  the  events  which  they  served  to  denote. 
At  length  the  prisoners  were  conducted  to 
JNIatsmai,  the  capital  of  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  and  literally  confined  in  cages,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  following  extract  from  Captain 
Golownin's  Narrative  of  his  Captivity. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  prison  w^re  two  cages 
formed  of  spars.  They  were  so  placed  as  to 
leave  a  passage  between  each,  and  also  pas- 
sa.ges  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the 
prison.  One  cage  was  si.\  paces  square,  and 
ten  feet  high  ;  the  other  was  of  an  equal 
breadth  and  hei.ght,  but  was  eight  paces  long. 
We  three  officers  were  put  in  the  former  ;  the 
.sailors  and  Alexei  were  confined  in  the  latter. 
The  entrance  to  the  cage  was  so  low  that  we 
were  obliged  to  creep  into  it.  The  door  was 
formed  of  massy  spars,  and  was  fastened  by 
a  strong  iron  bolt.  Above  the  door  was  a 
.small  hole,  through  which  our  food  was  handed 
to  us.  A  .guard-room  was  placed  against  the 
spars  which  formed  the  entrance  side  of  the 
prison,  and  which  was  occupied  by  two 
soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, who  were  constantly  on  .guard  ;  they 
could  sec  us  all,  and  seldom  turned  their  eyes 
av.'ay  from  us.  The  whole  building  was  sur- 
rounded at  the  distance  of  from  six  to  eight 
paces  by  a  high  wall  or  fence,  with  sharp- 
pointed  wooden  stakes,  and  in  which  there 
was  a  door  exactly  opposite  that  of  the  prison. 
The  outer  guard  consisted  of  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  Prince  of  Tzyngar.  They  were  not 
.dlowed  to  come  near  us,  nor  even  to  pass 
within  the  first  fence,  but  patrolled  the  rounds 
every  half  hour.  During  the  night  they  had 
fire,  and  struck  the  hours  with  two  boards  : 
the  Imperial  soldiers  visited  us  every  half 
hour,  walked  round  our  cages,  and  looked 
through  the  spars.  The  whole  structure  was 
situated  between  an  abrupt  and  deep  hollow, 
through  which  a  stream  flowed,  and  the  ram- 


part of  the  castle,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  road  of  no  great  breadth.  At  night  this 
prison  was  most  horribly  dismal  ;  we  had  no 
fire  ;  a  night  lamp  supplied  with  fish  oil,  and 
placed  in  a  paper  lantern,  was  kept  burning 
ill  the  guard  room  ;  but  the  feeble  glimmering 
light  which  it  shed  between  the  spars,  wa.s 
scarcely  capable  of  rendering  any  objectvisiblc 
to  us.  The  clanking  noise  made  every  half 
hour  by  the  moving  of  the  locks  and  bolts 
when  the  soldiers  inspected  us,  rendered  this 
gloomy  place  still  more  disagreeable,  and  did 
not  allow  us  to  enjoy  a  moment's  repose.' 

At  length,  weary  of  confinement  in  this 
wretched  place,  and  without  hope  of  a  .speedy 
liberation.  Captain  Golownin,  and  five  of  his 
companions  in  misfortune,  made  their  escape 
from  the  cage  ;  but  after  suffering  extreme 
hardship,  and  wandering  for  ten  days  in  the 
country,  they  were  retaken,  and  again  con- 
ducted to  their  pri.son.  Several  long  .and 
tedious  examinations  ensued  ;  and  at  last  they 
were  liberated,  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cessful negociations  of  Lieutenant  Rickord, 
after  being  confined  for  two  years,  two 
months,  and  twenty-six  days. 


Freemasons  in  Portugal. 

Between  the  year  1740  and  1750,  the  Free- 
masons were  subject  to  great  persecutions  in 
Portugal.  A  jeweller  of  the  name  of  Moutou, 
was  seized  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  while  it  was  reported  he  had 
absconded  with  a  diamond ;  and  a  friend  of 
his,  John  Coustos,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
was  also  arrested  as  an  accessor^'  in  the  im- 
puted robbery.  The  fact  was,  that  these  two 
persons  were  the  leading  Freemasons  in 
Lisbon,  which  constituted  their  crime.  Coustos 
was  confined  in  a  lonely  dungeon,  whose 
horrors  were  heightened  by  the  complaints, 
the  dismal  cries,  and  hollow  groans,  of 
several  other  prisoners  in  the  adjoining  cells. 
He  was  frequently  brought  before  the  Inquisi- 
tors, who  were  anxious  to  extort  from  him 
the  secrets  of  masonry  ;  but  refusing  to  give 
any  information,  he  was  confined  in  a  still 
deeper  and  more  horrible  dungeon.  Finding 
threats,  entreaties,  and  remonstrances  in  vain, 
Coustos  was  condemned  to  the  tortures  of  the 
holy  office. 

'  I  was  hereupon,'  says  Coustos  in  his 
narrative,  '  conveyed  to  the  torture  room, 
built  in  form  of  a  square  tower,  where  no  light 
appeared  but  what  two  candles  gave  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  dreadful  cries  and  shocking  groans 
of  the  unhappy  victims  from  reaching  the  ears 
of  the  other  pri.soners,  the  doors  were  lined 
with  a  sort  of  quilt.  The  reader  will  natur- 
ally suppose,  that  I  must  be  seized  with 
horror,  when  at  my  entering  this  infernal 
place,  I  saw  myself  surrounded  on  a  sudden 
by  six  wretches,  who  after  preparing  the  tor- 
tures, stripped  mc  naked  all  to  my  drawers' ; 
when  stretching  me  on  my  back,  they  began 
to  lay  hold  of  every  part  of  my  body.  First 
they  put  round  my  neck  an  iron  collar,  which 
was  fastened  to  ih?  scafiold  ;  they  (hen  ii.xcU 
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a  ring  to  each  foot  ;  and  this  beingdone,  they 
stretched  my  limbs  with  all  their  might.  They 
next  tied  two  ropes  round  each  arm,  and  two 
round  each  thigh  ;  which  ropes  passed  under 
the  scaflold,  through  holes  made  for  that  pur- 
pose :  and  were  all  drawn  tight  at  the  same 
time  by  four  men  on  a  signal  made  for  that 
purpose.  These  ropes,  which  were  the  size  of 
one's  little  finger,  pierced  through  my  flesh 
quite  to  the  bone,  making  the  blood  gush  out 
at  eight  different  places  that  were  so  bound. 
At  my  side  stood  a  physician  and  a  surgeon, 
■who  often  felt  my  temples,  to  judge  of  the 
danger  I  might  be  ir. 

'  Finding  that  the  tortures  above  described 
could  not  e.xtort  any  discovery  from  me,  they 
were  so  inhuman  si.v  weeks  after,  as  to  expose 
me  to  another  kuid  of  torture,  more  grievous, 
if  possible,  than  the  former.  Tliey  made  me 
stretch  my  arms  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
palms  of  my  hands  were  turned  outward ; 
when  by  the  help  of  a  rope  that  fastened  theni 
together  at  the  wrist,  which  they  turned  by 
an  engme,  they  drew  them  nearer  to  one 
another  behind,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
back  of  each  hand  touched,  and  .stood  e.vactly 
parallel  one  on  the  other  ;  whereby  both  my 
shoulders  were  dislocated,  and  a  quantity  of 
blood  issued  from  my  mouth.  This  torture 
was  repeated  thrice  ;  after  which  I  was  again 
s^"'  to  .my  dungeon,  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  physicL-uis  and  surgeons,  who  setting  my 
bones  put  me  to  e.\quisite  pain. 

'Twomonths  after,  being  a  little  recovered, 
u*'*^  =*g3in  conveyed  to  the  torture  room,  and 
there  made  to  undergo  another  kind  of  punish- 
ment twice.  The  torturers  turned  twice 
round  my  body  a  thick  iron  chain,  which 
crossing  upon  my  stomach,  terminated  after- 
wards at  my  wrists.  They  ne.xt  set  my  back 
against  a  thick  board,  at  each  e.xtremity 
whereof  was  a  pulley,  through  which  there 
run  a  rope  that  caught  the  ends  of  the  chains 
at  my  wrists.  The  tormentors  then  stretchin<^ 
these  ropes  by  means  of  a  roller,  pressed  0° 
bruised  my  stomach  in  proportion  as  the 
ropes  were  drawn  tighter.  On  this  occasion 
my  wrists  and  shoulders  were  put  out  of 
jomt." 

Before  he  had  recovered,  he  was  again 
subjected  to  this  torture,  and  then  remanded 
to  his  dungeon,  where  he  continued  until 
their  aii/o  da  fe,  or  gaol  deliverj',  when  he 
was  made  to  walk  in  the  procession  of  the 
other  victims  of  this  tribun.al.  Bein^-  arriv-d 
at  St.  Dominic's  Church,  his  sentence  was 
read,  which  condemned  him  to  the  galley  for 
four  years,  although  he  had  suffered  the  tor- 
ture no  less  than  nine  times. 

After  remaining  at  the  galley  some  time 
and  with  the  utmost  pain  and  difficulty  doin<r 
tlie  labour  assigned  the  slaves,  that  of  carr\^ 
mg  water  (one  hundred  pounds  weight'  to  the 
pssons^of  the  city,  he  was  through  the  ftiterest 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  claimed  as  a  subject 
ot  Great  Britain,  and  released  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  quitting  Lisbon  for  ever.  He  sailed 
in  a  Dutch  vessel  for  London,  where  he 
arrived  safe  m  December,  1744,  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  voyage. 


Richard  Savasfe. 
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Richard  Savagcamanequallydistinguished 
by  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  and  at  once  remark- 
able for  his  weaknesses  and  abilities,  died  in 
the  common  jail  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  con- 
hned  for  a  debt  of  only  eight  pounds  ! 

During  his  imprisonnient,  he  frequently 
received  visits,  and  sometimes  presents  from 
his  acquaintances;  but  they  were  quite  in- 
sufficient for  his  subsistence,  for  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  keeper.  This  benevolent  gaoler 
treated  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
civility  during  the  whole  of  his  confinement. 
He  was  supported  by  him  at  his  own  tabic, 
without  any  certainty  of  recompense  ;  had  a 
room  to  himself:  was  allowed  to  stand  at  the 
door  of  the  prison,  and  sometimes  taken  out 
into  the  fields  ;  -o  that  he  suffered  fewer  hard- 
ships in  prison  than  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  undergo  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 
J  he  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  con- 
finement, appears  from  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  friends  in  London,  dated 
January  30,  1743.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : — 

'I  now  «Tite  to  you  from  my  confinement 
in  iNewgate,  where  1  have  been  since  Monday 
last  was  sc'nnight,  and  where  I  enjoy  myself 
with  much  more  tranquillity  than  I  have 
known  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  past  ; 
having  a  room  entirely  to  myself,  pursuing 
the  amusement  of  mv  poetical  studies,  unin- 
'f;'"™P'"'.  ^nd  agreeable  to  mv  mind.  I 
thank  the  Almighty,  I  am  now  all' collected  in 
myseli  ;  and  though  my  person  is  in  confine- 
ment my  mind  can  expatiate  on  ample  and 
useful  .subjects  with  all  the  freedom  imagin- 
able. 1  am  now  more  conversant  with  the 
^me  than  ever;  and  if  instead  of  a  Newgate 
bird,  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the 
-Muses,  1  assure  you,  sir,  I  sing  very  freely  iri 
my  cage  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  nightingale  ;  but  at  others  in  the 
cheerful  .strains  of  the  lark.' 

When  he  had  been  si.x  months  in  prison,  a 
Charge  of  atrocious  ingratitude  was  made 
agamst  him  by  Pope.  Mr.  Savage  returned 
a  very  solemn  protestation  of  his  innocence  ■ 
but  appeared  much  disturbed  at  the  accusa- 
tion Some  days  afterwards  he  was  seized 
with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side,  which  as  it 
was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be 
dangerous ;  but  growing  daily  more  languid 
and  dejected,  on  the  25th  of  July  he  confined 
himself  to  his  room,  and  a  fever  seized  his 
spirits.  1  he  symptoms  grew  ever>-  day  more 
formidable,  but  his  condition  did  not  enable 
him  to  procure  any  assistance.  The  last  time 
that  the  keeper  .saw  him  was  on  July  the  si'-t. 
1743  ;  \yhen  Savage,  seeing  him  at  his  bedside,' 
said  with  uncommon  earnestness,  '  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you,  sir ;'  but  after  a  pause, 
moved  his  hand  in  a  melancholy  manner  ;  and 
hndmg  himself  unable  to  recollect  what  he  was 
going  to  communicate,  said,  "Tis  gone  !'  The 
keeper  soon  after  left  him,  and  the  ne.xt  morn- 
ing he  died. 
Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  the  un- 
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fortunate  Richard  Savage  ;  and  however  much 
he  may  be  censured  for  his  imprudence  by- 
some,  yet,  as  his  able  biographer  has  ob- 
served, '  those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his 
conduct,  \\ho  have  slumbered  away  their  time 
on  the  down  of  plenty  ;  nor,  will  any  wise 
man  presume  to  say,  "Had  1  been  in  Savage's 
condition,  I  should  have  lived,  or  written 
better  than  Savage." ' 


Adopted  Son. 

At  the  battle  of  Freehold,  during  the  first 
American  war,  a  young  English  officer,  closely 
pressed  by  two  Abenakis  Indians,  with  up- 
raised liatchet,  no  longer  hoped  for  life,  and 
only  resolved  to  sell  it  dearly.  At  the  moment 
when  lie  expected  to  sink  beneath  them,  an 
old  Indian  armed  with  a  bow  approached  him, 
and  prepared  to  aim  an  arrow  ;  but  having 
adjusted  it,  in  an  instant  he  dropped  his  bow, 
and  ran  to  throw  himself  between  the  young 
officer  and  his  assailants,  who  immediately 
retired  with  respect. 

The  old  man  took  his  prisoner  by  the  hand, 
encouraged  him  by  caresses,  and  conducted 
him  to  his  cabin.  It  was  winter,  and  the 
Indians  were  retiring  home.  Here  he  kept 
him  for  some  time,  treating  him  with  un- 
diminished softness,  and  making  him  less  his 
slave  than  his  companion.  At  length  he 
taught  him  the  Abenakis  language,  and  the 
rude  arts  in  use  among  that  people.  They 
became  perfectly  satisfied  with  each  other,  and 
the  young  officer  was  comparatively  happy  ; 
except  at  times  when  his  heart  was  wrung,  to 
perceive  the  old  man  intently  fix  his  eyes  on 
him  and  shed  tears. 

At  the  return  of  spring,  the  Indians  returned 
to  arms,  and  prepared  for  the  campaign.  The 
old  man,  yet  sulficiently  strong  to  support  the 
fatigues  of  war,  set  out  with  them,  accom- 
panied by  his  prisoner.  The  Abenakis  made 
a  march  of  more  than  two  hundred  leagues 
across  the  desert,  till  at  length  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  an  English  camp  ;  the  old 
Indian  pointed  it  out  to  the  young  officer,  at 
the  same  time  contemplating  him  wistfully, 
'  lichold  thy  brothers  !'  said  he  to  him  ;  '  be- 
hold where  they  wait  to  give  us  battle  !  Hear 
mo  ;  I  have  saved  thy  life,  I  have  taught  thee 
to  make  a  canoe,  bows,  and  aiTows  ;  to 
ol)tain  the  means  to  make  them  from  the 
forest ;  to  manage  the  hatchet,  and  to  take  off 
the  scalp  of  an  enemy.  What  wert  thou  when 
I  took  thee  to  my  cabin  ?  Thy  hands  were 
those  of  a  child ;  they  neither  served  to 
nourish  nor  defend  thee :  thy  soul  was  in 
night :  thou  knew  nothing  ;  thou  owcst  me 
all  !  Wilt  thou,  then,  be  ungrateful  enough 
to  join  thy  brothcr.s,  and  raise  the  hatchet 
against  us  ?' 

The  young  Englishman  vowed  he  would 
rather  lose  a  thou.sand  lives,  than  spill  the 
blood  o(  one  Abenakis.  The  Indian  looked 
on  his  prisoner  with  earnestness,  and  in  a 
mingled  tone  of  tenderness  and  .sorrow,  en- 
quired, 'Hast  thou  a  father?'  'He  was 
alive,'  answered  the  young  man,  '  when  I  left 


mycoiintry.  'Oh,  how  miserable  he  must 
be  !  cried  the  Indian  ;  and  after  a  moment  of 
silence,  he  added,  '  Knowestthou  that, I  have 
been  a  father?  I  am  so  no  more  !  I  saw  my 
child  fall  ill  the  battle  :  he  was  at  my  side.  I 
saw  him  die  like  a  warrior  ;  he  was  covered 
with  wounds,  my  child,  when  he  fell  !  But  I 
have  avenged  him  !  Yes,  I  have  avenged 
him.  The  Indian  at  pronouncing  these  words 
was  much  agitated  ;  then  turning  to  the  East, 
where  the  sun  was  just  risiiiK,  he  said  to  the 
young  Englishman,  '  Seest  thou  that  beauteous 
sun,  resplendent  of  brightness  ?  Hast  thou 
pleasure  in  seeing  it?'  'Yes,'  answered  he, 
I  have  pleasure  in  seeing  that  beautiful 
si<y.  '  Ah,  well  !  I  have  it  no  more,'  said  the 
Indian,  shedding  a  torrent  of  tears.  A  moment 
after  he  showed  the  young  officer  a  flowering 
shrub.  '  Seest  thou  that  fine  tree  ?'  said  he  to 
him  ;^  'and  hast  thou  pleasure  in  looking  upon 
It.  'Yes,  I  have,'  he  answered,  '  I  have  it 
no  more,'  returned  the  Indian,  with  precipita- 
tion ;  '  but  as  for  thou— Go,  return  to  thy 
country,  that  thy  father  may .  again  with 
pleasure  mark  the  rising  sun,  and  behold  the 
springing  flower.' 

Park,  a  Prisoner  among  the 
Moors. 

During  the  travels  of  the  celebrated  Mungo 
Park  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  the  Moorish 
camp  at  Benown,  on  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Desert,  and  the  residence  of  AH,  the  Moorish 
chief,  or  sovereign  of  Ludemar.  The  first 
night  he  was  compelled  to  sleep  on  a  mat  that 
was  spread  upon  the  sand  liefore  the  tent,  and 
where  he  was  summoned  before  the  curious 
multitude,  and  subjected  to  continued  insult 
and  irritation. 

The  I\Ioors,  though  very  indolent  them- 
selves, are  rigid  laskm.asters,  and  keep  every 
person  under  them  in  full  employment.  To 
Mr.  Park  was  assigned  the  respectable  office 
of  barber  ;  but  happening  in  his  first  essay  to 
make  a  slight  incision  in  the  head  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Ludemar,  the  king  concluded 
that  his  son's  head  was  in  very  improper 
hands  ;  he  was  ordered  to  resign  his  razor, 
and  walk  out  of  the  tent. 

When  Ali  (luitted  the  camp  of  Benown,  Mr. 
Park  was  compelled  to  form  part  of  his  suite. 
During  the  journey,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Jarra,  he  suffered  much  from  hunger  and 
thir.st  ;  the  barbarous  IMoors  would  not  suffer 
his  boy  to  fill  the  skin  at  the  well,  but  often 
beat  him  for  his  presumption  ;  everyone  being 
astonished  that  the  slave  of  a  Christian  should 
attempt  to  draw  water  from  the  wells  which 
had  been  dug  by  the  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. 

'This  treatment,'  says  Mr.  Park,  'at  length 
so  frighted  the  boy,  that  I  believe  he  would 
sooner  have  perished  with  thirst  than  at- 
tempted again  to  fill  the  skin  ;  he  therefore 
contented  himself  with  begging  water  from 
the  Negro  slaves  that  attended  the  camp ; 
and  I  followed  his  example,  but  with  very  iii 
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different  success,  for  ihougli  I  let  no  oppor- 
tunity slip,  and  was  very  urgent  in  my  solici- 
tations, both  to  the  Moors  and  to  the  Negroes, 
1  was  but  ill  supplied,  and  frequently  passed 
the  night  in  the  situation  of  Tantalus.     No 
sooner  had  I  shut  my  eyes,  than  fancy  would 
convey  me  to  the  streams  and  rivers  of  my 
native  land  ;  there,  as  I  wandered  along  the 
verdant  brink,   I   surveyed  the  clear  stream 
with  transport,  and  hastened  to  swallow  the 
delightful  draught ;  but,  alas  1  disappointment 
awakened  me,  and   I   found  myself  a  lonely 
<    1  tive,  perishing  of  thirst  amidst  the  wilds 
:   Africa  ! 
'  One  night,  having    solicited   in   vain  for 
V.  Iter  at  the  camp,  and  being  quite  feverish,  I 
resolved  to  trj'  my  fortune  at  the  wells,  which 
^^  ere  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  camp. 
>   cordmgly   I   set  out  about  midnight,  and 
■.:ig  guided  by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  soon 
:  ived  at  the  place,  where  I  found  the  Moors 
re  busy  drawing  water.     I  requested  per- 
>sion  to  drink,  but  was  driven  away  with 
irageous  abuse.      Passing,  however,  from 
c  well  to  another,   I  came  at  last  to  one 
lere  there  was  only  an  old  man  and  two 
vs.     I  made  the  same  request  to  this  man, 
.ii:d  he    immediately  drew  mc  a  bucket    of 
«  aler  :  but  as  1  was  about  to  take  huld  of  it, 
lie   recollected    that   I    was  a  Christian,    and 
fearing  that  his  bucket  might  be  polluted  by 
my  lips,  he  dashed  the  water  into  the  trough, 
and  told  me  to  drink  from  thence.     Though 
this  trough  was  none  of  the  largest,  and  three 
cows  were  already  drinking  in  it,  I  resolved 
to  come  in  for  my  share  ;  and  kneeling  down, 
.-ust  my  head  between  two  of  the  cows,  and 
nk   with   great    pleasure,  until  the  w.iter 
i>  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  cows  began  to 
contend  with  each  other  for  the  last  mouth- 
ful.' 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Park,  Ali  returned  to 
the  camp  at  Benown,  leaving  him  a  prisoner 
at  Jarra,  which  enabled  him  to  make  his 
escape  :  but  being  destitute  of  a  single  bead, 
or  any  article  of  value  to  purchase  provisions, 
he  suffered  greatly  from  hunger  and  thirst  as 
he  proceeded  though  the  wiTderness  ;  at  one 
time  he  was  providentially  relieved  by  a  fall 
of  rain,  at  another,  a  poor  woman  gave  him  a 
little  food,  and  he  was  once  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  a  shepherd  at  a  Foulah  village. 
Fortunately  he  w,as  enabled  to  sustain  all  his 
I)rivations,  .and  prosecute  the  darling  object 
of  his  soul— that  of  further  exploring  the 
interior  of  Africa. 


Theodore,  King  of  Corsica. 

'I'his  unhappy  monarch,  whose  courage  and 
enterprise  had  raised  him  to  a  throne,  not  i>y 
a  succession  of  bloody  acts,  but  by  the  free 
choice  of  an  oppressed  nation,  for  many  years 
struggled  with  fortune,  and  left  no  means  un- 
tried which  indefatigable  policy  or  solicitation 
of  succours  could  attempt,  to  recover  his 
crown  ;  at  length  he  chose  for  his  retirement 
a  country  where  he  might  enjoy  the  partici- 
pation of  that  liberty  which  he  had  so  vainly 
endeavoured  to  secure  to  the  Corsicans  ;  but 


his  situation  in  London  by  degrees  grew 
wretched,  and  he  was  reduced  so  low  as  to  bo 
several  years  before  his  death  a  prisoner  for 
debt  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Theodore  told  a  friend  of  his  in  London,  as 
an  instance  of  the  superstition  of  mankind, 
that  _  there  was  a  very  high  mountain  in 
Corsica,  which  was  carefully  avoided,  from  a 
long-received  opinion  that  whoever  ascended 
it  would  be  unhappy  and  unsuccessful  in  all 
his  future  undertakings.  1  heodorc,  in  order 
to  convince  them  of  the  weakness  of  such  a 
belief,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  insisted 
on  climbing  the  fatal  mountain,  on  the  top  of 
which  he  found  a  beautiful  plain,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  game,  so  tame  that  he  could  take 
them  with  his  hands. 

To  the  honour  of  some  private  persons,  a 
charitable  contribution  was  set  on  foot  for 
him  in  1753.  And  in  1757,  at  the  expense  of 
a  gentleman,  a  marble  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  AnnV,  West- 
minster, with  the  following  inscription  :  — 

XE.^R    THIS    l'I..\CE   IS    l.NTERRED, 

THEODORE,  KING  OF  CORSICA, 

Who  died  in  this  parish  December  u,  iy^6. 

Immediately  after  leaving 

The  King's  Bench  Prison, 

By  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Insolvency. 

In  consequence  of  which. 

He  registered  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 

For  the  use  of  his  creditors. 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 

Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-slaves  and  kings ; 

But  Theodore  this  moral  learn'd  ere  dead, 

Fate  pour'd  its  lesson  on  tiis  living  head, 

Bestow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread. 


Algerine  Slaves  at  Genoa. 

The  cruelties  of  the  Algcrines  to  their  slaves 
is  amply  retaliated  by  the  Genoese,  on  such 
Algerines  .as  fall  into  their  hands.  Dupaty, 
in  his  'Letters  on  Italy,'  in  1785,  gives  an 
affecting  picture  of  the  galleys  "of  Genoa, 
where  'poverty  and  criminality  are  fettered  by 
the  same  chain  ;  those  who  serve  the  republic 
partaking  of  the  misery  of  those  who  betray 
It.'  Speaking  of  the  Algerine  Turks  taken  at 
sea,  who  are  condemned  to  the  galleys  at 
Genoa,  he  says  : — 

What  have  we  here?"  said  I  to  a  person 
who  conducted  me  to  a  kind  of  prison  or  re- 
ceptacle ;  "  how  low,  dark,  and  humid  ! 
What,  too.  I  pray  you,  are  those  animals 
lying  on  the  ground,  whose  hideous  heads 
appearing  from  beneath  their  wretched  rugs, 
are  covered  with  long  and  matted  hair?  they 
seem  unable  to  crawl  :  yet  what  ferocity  in 
their  looks  !  Ah  !  do  they  eat  onlv  that  black 
and  hard  bread  ?"  "  Nothing  else'"  "  Drink 
only  that  turbid  water  ?"""  That  alone." 
"  Do  they  always  lie  in  that  state  ?"  "  They 
do."  "How  long  have  they  been  here?" 
"  Twenty  years."  "How  old  are  they?" 
''Seventy."  "  What  are  they  ?"  "Algerine 
Turks." 

These  unhappy  Mahometans  are,  indeed. 
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so  entirely  thrust  out  from  humanity  that  they 
frequently  lose  the  spontaneous  movement  of 
their  limbs  ;  and,  inded,  enclosed  as  it  were  in 
a  tomb,  harden  into  idiotism. 

'  Captives  under  sixty,  when  brought  from 
labour,  are  chained  in  small  op^n  niches  in  a 
long  wall,  six  feet  asunder,  in  such  a  way  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  either  to  sit  or  recline  ;  in 
this  state  they  breathe  the  little  air  which  is 
given  to  them,  or  rather  which  they  steal. 

'  Let  me  add  a  conclusive  trait  for  a  picture 
of  the  galleys  of  Genoa.  I  have  seen  the 
bones  and  garbage  abandoned  by  the  dogs  in 
the  streets  carried  from  bench  to  bench,  and 
sold  to  the  galley  slaves,  who  disputed  for 
their  possession  with  all  the  rage  and  selfish- 
ness of  extreme  hunger.' 

'  Genoa,'  concludes  Dupaty  emphatically, 
'thy  palaces  are  not  .so  grand,  so  lofty,  so  nu- 
merous, or  .so  brilliant  as  they  ought  to  be — 
they  do  not  hide  thy  galleys  '.' 


East  Indian  Slavery. 

The  state  of  the  slaves  in  the  East  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.  A  man  purchased  by  a  Hindoo,  or  a 
Mahommedan,  becomes  one  of  his  family, 
and  is  liable  to  no  greater  hard.ships  than  the 
son  of  his  purchaser,  and  is  frequently  treated 
with  as  much  consideration.  The  eldest  ser- 
vant of  Abraham's  house  ruled  over  all  that  he 
had,  and  was  charged  by  his  master  with  the  care 
of  providing  a  wife  for  his  only  son:  and  the 
manners  of  the  East  have  been  so  stationary, 
that  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
.situation  of  slaves.  All  the  laborious  occupa- 
tionsof  husbandry,  which  European  merchants 
force  their  slaves  in  foreign  climates  to  per- 
form, have  always  been  carried  on  in  the  East 
by  free-husbandmen,  and  all  the  mechanical 
arts  by  free  persons  of  particular  classes  :  so 
that  the  slaves  could  only  be  household  ser- 
vants, and  by  being  constantly  in  the  families 
to  which  they  belonged,  they  acquired  claims 
to  tenderness  and  consideration  which  ucrc 
seldom  if  ever  resisted. 


Nans  of  Cambray. 

In  the  wreck  of  all  human  institutions  which 
the  French  Revolution  produced,  when  the 
altar  and  the  throne  were  alike  overturned, 
and  neither  age,  nor  sex,  nor  rank,  was  any 
protection  :  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
rc/iiicnscs  should  alone  be  spared. 

In  the  summer  .of  1793.  the  convent  of  the 
English  Benedictine  Dames,  at  Cambray.was 
violated  ;  the  nuns  were  hurried  away  without 
change  of  clothes  or  any  other  necessaries. 
They  were  then  placed  in  open  carts,  and  con- 
veyed to  Compiegne  amidst  a  variety  of  insults 
and  barbarous  u.sage.  Their  place  of  confine- 
ment in  this  town  was  the  infirmary  of  the 
convent,  in  another  part  of  which  were  seven- 
teen Carmelite  nuns,  formerly  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Denis,  who  were  marked  out  by  Robes- 
pierre and  his  sanguinary  confederates  as  vic- 
lim.s  for  the  guillotine.     They  were  led  out  to 


execution  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Cambray  nuns  at  the  same  prison,  and  al- 
though they  could  not  converse  with  them 
by  words,  yet  they  took  an  affectionate  and 
pious  leave  of  them  from  their  windows,  by 
the  motions  of  their  hands.  They  all  died 
with  the  utmost  firmness  and  composure,  sing- 
ing the  Litany  of  the  Bles.sed  Virgin,  until 
the  fatal  axe  interrupted  the  voice  of  the  last 
of  them. 

The  English  nuns  were  for  a  long  time  in 
daily  expectation  of  meeting  the  same  fate. 
When  they  petitioned  for  a  supply  of  clothes,  of 
which  they  stood  greatly  in  need,  their  keepers 
in  the  most  wanton  and  cruel  manner  answered, 
'  that  they  would  very  soon  neither  want 
clothes  nor  anything  else.'  At  length,  how- 
ever, a  parcel  of  left-off  wearing  apparel,  which 
had  been  the  executioner's  perquisite,  was 
sent  to  them.  This  consisted  of  the  dresses 
of  the  nuns  who  had  so  recently  suffered. 
Such  a  present,  however  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  was  to  them  more  valuable  than 
the  robes  of  royalty,  they  received  the  clothes 
on  their  knees,  kissing  and  bedewing  them 
with  their  tears ;  and  these  constituted  part 
of  their  mean  apparel  on  their  return  to  their 
native  country. 

Great  were  their  sufferings  during  their 
tedious  confinement,  especially  from  their  want 
of  bread  and  fuel.  These  were  dealt  out  to 
them  in  the  most  .scanty  proportions,  and  the 
former  was  of  the  very  worst  and  most  dis- 
gusting quality.  Nor  was  it  in  their  power  by 
their  needlework  and  industry  materially  to 
mend  their  condition.  At  length  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  increasing  throughout  every  part 
of  France,  and  the  absurdity  of  detaining  in 
confinement  .so  many  innocent  sufterers,  being 
perceived,  those  ladies  obtained  their  liberty 
in  April,  1795,  and  procured  passports  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  country. 

Of  the  twenty  nuns,  originally  expelled  from 
their  convent,  five  died  during  the  rigours  of 
their  confinement.  The  rest  reached  England 
in  safety,  and  .settled  at  Wookon,  near  Liver- 
pool, where  they  commenced  a  school  for  the 
education  of  young  Catholic  ladies,  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  established  at  Cambray. 

Barbarous  Victor. 

The  ferocious  characterof  the  recent  war  in 
South  America  rarely  permitted  .sparing  the 
life  of  any  prisoners  that  were  taken  by  either 
party  ;  and  the  chiefs  themselves  were  often 
sanguinaiy  enough  to  put  to  death  these  whom 
the  fortune  of  war  placed  in  their  power.  At 
the  battle  of  Calaboza,  the  republican  General 
Paez  having  been  successful  in  one  or  two 
charges,  by  which  he  forced  the  royalists  to 
retreat,  he  was  in  the  highest  good  humour, 
and  an  officer  who  had  been  taken  by  his  men 
was  brought  to  him  ;  he  was  mounted.  The 
general  asked  him  a  few  questions,  and  then 
directed  his  wr:«  0/ I'Hsiiiess  to  do  his  duty. 
The  Spanish  officer  begged  hard  for  his  life. 
'  Well,'  says  Paez,  '  ride  to  yonder  tree,'  point- 
ing to  one  at  some  distance  ;  '  and  when  yoti 
get  there,  escape  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  lake 
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care  I  do  not  come  up  with  you  !'  The  officer 
obeyed,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  tree,  cast- 
ing a  glance  behind  him,  commenced  his  race. 
Paez  pursued,  and  soon  overtook  him,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  putting  his  lance  through  his  body. 
The  royalist,  with  some  presence  of  mind, 
said,  '  General  Paez  is  too  noble  to  take  an 
advantage.  Aiy  horse  was  tired  and  could  not 
gallop  ;  but  if  you,  general,  will  give  me  your 
horse,  and  the  same  liberty,  I  think  I  could 
save  my  life.'  'Done  1'  answered  Paez,  and 
immediately  the  Spaniard  was  mounted  on  his 
horse.  The  distance  was  again  pointed  out; 
the  officer  rode  to  the  spot,  and  started  afresh. 
Paez  in  the  meantime  had  mounted  the  jaded 
royalist  charger.  He  started  also,  gained 
ground,  and  in  about  two  miles  came  up  with 
the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  who  immediately 
fell  beneath  the  point  of  the  insurgent  general's 
spear.  The  race  was  witnessed  by  hundreds, 
and  the  air  was  soon  filled  with  shouts  of 
applause  bestowed  on  the  intrepid  but  san- 
guinarv  Paez. 


Fatal  Sympathy. 

One  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Port  Royal,  or 
Port  Libre,  during  the  government  of  Robes- 
pierre, had  brought  a  fa\ourite  dog  with  him 
to  prison.  The  poor  animal  ate,  drank,  and 
slept  with  its  mxster,  until  it  was  deprived  of 
^lim  by  a  denunciation  from  one  of  the  prison 
spies,  and  his  consequent  death.  The  dog 
now  became  an  interesting  object  in  the  prison, 
and  was  cares.sed  by  everybody.  One  gentle- 
man in  particular,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
deceased,  was  overheard  by  one  of  these  guil- 
lotine providers,  as  he  was  apostrophizing  the 
poor  beast  in  the  following  terms :  '  Poor 
fellow,  what  will  now  become  of  you  ?  Your 
friend  and  master  is  gone.'  The  eavesdropper 
came  up  and  said,  '  You,  sir,  who  seem  so 
much  interested  in  the  fate  of  this  dog  and  his 
master,  look  to  your.self ;  we  shall  contrive  to 
settle  your  business.'  This  threat  was  verified 
in  a  short  time  :  the  poor  man's  compassion 
for  the  dog  cost  him  his  life. 

Fortunate  Escape. 

A  singular  instance  of  escape  after  condem- 
nation occurred  during  the  French  Revolution. 
A  number  of  persons,  retur.  ing  back  to  prison 
after  .sentence  was  passed  on  them  to  be 
guillotined  the  next  morning,  were  tied  toge- 
ther by  the  hands,  two  and  two  with  a  cord, 
and  were  escorted  by  a  guard.  On  their  way 
they  were  met  by  a  woman,  who  with  loud 
cries  declared  that  her  husband,  who  was  one 
of  the  party,  was  a  good  citizen,  and  had  been 
unjustly  condemned.  The  judge  who  had 
condemned  them,  passing  at  the  moment, 
ordered  the  man  to  be  unbound,  and,  after 
examining  him,  directed  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty  on  the  spot. 

This  affair  having  brought  a  number  of 
people  together,  the  prisoners  became  mixed 
with  the  crowd,  when  the  companion  of  the 
man  liberated,  finding  himself  single  and  un- 


observed, thrust  his  hand  with  the  cord  round 
it  into  his  breast,  and  hastened  to  the  port, 
which  was  not  far  off.  He  jumped  into  a 
boat,  and  ordered  the  boatman  to  row  in  all 
haste  to  the  other  end  of  the  port.  He  had  no 
money,  and  could  only  give  the  rope  by  which 
he  had  been  bound  to  the  boatman  for  his 
fare,  which  he  accepted.  The  liberated  victim 
then  walked  off  tu  a  friend's  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  he  remained  concealed 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the  night  he  made 
his  escape  from  the  town,  and  in  a  few  days 
was  in  perfect  safety  out  of  France. 

J\lary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

During  the  confinement  of  this  princess  in 
Fotheringay  Castle  she  lamented  her  hard 
fate  in  some  elegant  verses  written  in  French 
in  her  own  hand,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation  : — 
'  Alas,  what  am  I  ?  and  in  what  estate  ? 

A  wretched  corse  bereaved  of  its  heart ; 
An  empty  shadow,  lost,  unfortunate  : 

To  die,  is  now  in  life  my  only  part. 
Foes  to  my  greatness,  let  your  envy  rest, 

In  me  no  taste  for  grandeur  now  is  found  : 
Consum'd  by  grief,  with  heavy  ills  oppress'd 

Your    wishes    and    desires    will    soon  be 
crown'd  ; 
And  you,  my  friends,  who  still  have  held  me 
dear. 

Bethink  you  that  when  health  and  heart  are 
fled. 

And  every  hope  of  future  good  is  dead, 
'Tis  time  to  wish  our  sorrows  ended  here  ; 

And  that  this  punishment  on  earth  is  given. 

That  ray  pure  soul  may  rise  to  endless  bliss 
in  heaven.' 


Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith. 

The  gallant  officer  to  whom  these  anecdotes 
are  inscribed,  in  attempting  to  take  an  armed 
vessel  out  of  the  harbour  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
in  April,  1 796,  was,  with  three  of  his  officers 
and  si.'cteen  of  his  crew,  made  prisoners.  The 
French,  happy  in  gaining  possession  of  so 
distinguished  an  enemy,  conveyed  him  to  the 
capital,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment. The  British  government,  desirous  o 
his  release,  sent  over  Captain  Bergeret,  com- 
mander of  La  Virginie,  in  July  following,  to 
be  exchanged  for  him  ;  but  the  Directory  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  terms,  upon  which  the 
French  captain  returned  to  England,  saying, 
'  He  preferred  death  to  dishonour.' 

After  being  closely  confined  for  upwards  of 
two  years.  Sir  Sidney  at  length  made  his 
escape  in  April,  1798,  in  the  following  singular 
manner.  Some  ladies  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  through  the  bars  of 
his  prison  window,  and  who,  with  all  the 
generous  ardour  which  belongs  to  the  female 
character,  had  never  ceased  trj-ing  one  scheme 
after  another  for  his  liberation,  at  length  con- 
ceived the  bold  design  of  carrj'ing  him  off  in 
open  day,  in  the  name  of  the  government 
Itself.     I'hey  prevailed  on  M  de  Phelipeaux,  a 
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gentleman  of  splrll  and  intrepidity,  to  engage 
in  the  undertaking ;  and  M.  de  P.   procured 

two  other  friends,  INIM.  B — —  and  L ,  to 

assist  him.  An  order  of  the  minister  for  tlie 
day  was  forged,  directing  the  gaoler  of  the 
Temple  to  deliver  to  the  bearer?  Le  Chevalier 
Sidiuy  Siitith,  to  be  transferred  to  another 
prison ;  and  by  the  proper  application  of 
money,  the  actual  seal  of  the  minister  was 
procured  to  the  paper.  Furnished  with  this 
order,  M.  B dressed  as  an  adjutant- 
general,  and  ]M.  L as  a  subaltern  officer, 

presented  themselves  at  the  Temple.  The 
gaoler  read  the  order,  e.xamined  attentively 
the  seal  of  the  minister,  and  then  withdrew 
into  a  room  adjoining,  doubtless  to  compare 
it  with  other  orders  in  his  possession.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  quite  satisfied,  and  de- 
siring Sir  Sidney  Smith  to  be  called,  informed 
him  of  the  order  he  had  received.  Sir  Sidney 
affected  to  be  much  ve.xedat  it,  but  Mr.  Adju- 
tant General  begged  to  assure  him,  with  much 
gravity,  that  the  government  had  no  desire 
to  aggravate  the  hardship  of  his  situation,  and 
th^t  he  would  be  well  treated  in  the  place  to 
which  they  were  going  to  conduct  him.  The 
gaoler  observed  that  the  adjtitant-general 
would  require  si.x  soldiers  of  the  guard  to  ac- 
company them.  The  adjutant,  without  seem- 
ing in  the  least  disconcerted,  answered  that 
it  would  be  as  well,  and  gave  orders  accord- 
ingly. On  rejlcciion,  however,  and  as  if 
recalling  to  mind  the  rank  of  his  prisoner, 
'Commodore,'  said  he  to  Sir  Sidney,  'Yon 
are  a  soldier,  I  am  one  also  ;  your  word  of 
honour  will  satisfy  me.  If  you  will  give  me 
that,  I  .shall  be  in  no  need  of  any  escort.' 
Every  one  present  applauded,  by  their  looks, 
this  noble  proceeding,  and  Sir  Sidney  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  his  word  of  honour  as  re- 
quired, that  he  would  go  wherever  Mr.  Adju- 
tant-General chose.  The  gaoler  then  required 
a  receipt  for  the  prisoner,  and  presented  M.  B. 
with  the  book  for  that  purpose.  M.  B.  wrote 
out  the  discharge  with  a  firm  hand,  and  affi.\ed 
to  it  the  signature  of  L.  Oger,  Adjutant- 
General.  Sir  Sidney,  in  the  meanwhile,  was 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  inferior  officers 
of  the  prison,  returning  them  all  a  thousand 
thanks  for  their  kind  conduct  to  him,  and  dis- 
tributing suitable  presents  among  them. 
The  adjutant-general  asked  if  he  was  ready 
to  go  V  Sir  Sidney  replied  that  he  was  quite 
ready.  Away  they  accordingly  marched,  ac- 
companied to  the  gate  by  the  gaoler,  who  was 
unceasing  in  his  protestations  of  good  wishes 
for  the  commodore,  and  his  hopes  that  peace 
would  ere  long  arrive  to  set  him  free. 

Now  beyoiid  the  walls  of  the  prison,  the 
joy  of  Sir  Sidney  and  the  exultation  of  his 
deliverers  were  inexpressible.  After  walking 
a  little  way,  they  mounted  a  fiacre,  and  the 
adjutant-general  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive  to  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  had  not  gone  far  before  the  coach 
drove  over  a  cripple  that  was  passing,  and 
hurt  him  severely.  A  crowd  instantly  col- 
lected, and  the  fiacre  was  stopped.  'I'o  le.ap 
out  and  be  off  was  the  work  of  an  mstant. 
The  people  loked  at  them,  but  said  nothing  ; 


they  contented  themselves  with  abusing  tlie 
coachman.  The  party  now  agreed  to  sepa- 
rate and  meet  again  at  an  appointed  place, 
where  M.  de  Phelipeaux  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive them.  Sir  Sidney  reached  the  place 
first,  and  wished  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  two 
liberators  in  order  to  testify  his  gratitude  for 
the  inestimable  service  they  had  done  him  ; 
but  M.  de  P.  informed  him  that  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose  ;  he  had  provided  passports 
to  Rouen,  and  they  must  depart  immediately, 
before  his  escape  was  known  or  search  made 
after  him. 

Sir  Sidney's  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  and  his  unembarrassed  be- 
haviour, secured  him  from  suspicion,  and 
facilitated  their  journey  to  Rouen,  with  the 
coast  adjoining  which  M.  de  P.  was  well  ac- 
quainted with.  In  a  small  creek  they  found 
an  open  boat  with  oars,  into  which  they 
instantly  jumped,  and  put  to  sea  without  loss 
of  time.  After  tugging  and  rowing  till  they 
were  almost  worn  out,  the  Argo  frigate, 
Captain  Bowen.  hove  in  sight,  to  whom  they 
made  the  best  .signals  in  their  power  ;  happily 
they  were  seen,  taken  up,  and  safely  landed 
at  Portsmouth,  from  which  place  they  imme- 
diately set  off  to  town. 

Whilst  Sir  Sidney  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Temple,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cosway  con- 
trived to  obtain  a  sight  of  him  from  a  window, 
and  thus  made  an  admirable  sketch  of  his 
portrait  as  he  sat  by  the  bar  of  his  prison. 


Redemption  of  British  Subjects      ] 
by  George  II. 

George  II.  having  been  informed  that  many 
of  his  subjects  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken 
into  slavery  bv  the  Barbary  Corsairs,  gave 
orders  to  Mr.  Zollicoffre,  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
to  negociate  for  their  release.  In  consequence 
of  this  royal  interference,  one  hundred  and 
forty  natives  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, were  liberated  and  brought  to  London 
in  i75g.  Previously  to  their  returning  to  their 
respective  homes,  the  redeemed  captives  as- 
sembled at  St.  James's  Palace,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  king,  to  whom  they  expressed 
their  heartfelt  gratitude.  His  majesty  asked 
them  many  questions,  and  ordered  them  a 
handsome  gratuity  out  of  the  privy  pur.se. 
jMany  noblemen  and  gentlemen  present  at  this 
interesting  scene,  infiuenced  by  his  majesty's 
benevolence,  made  considerable  contributions 
to  their  common  stock. 

It  appeared  from  the  accounts  given  by 
these  captives,  (many  of  whom  were  masters 
of  vessels!  that  slaves  were  treated  in  Barbary 
with  a  severity  and  rigour  unknown  even  in 
the  piratical  states  of  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
Tripoli.  All  were  the  property  of  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  ;  they  were  employed  without  ceas- 
ing in  the  hardest  and  meanest  occupations, 
fed  with  a  sort  of  coarse  barle)'  cake,  soaked 
in  oil,  which  they  were  obliged  to  eat  while 
they  were  busied  in  their  grievous  drudgery, 
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Their  lodging  at  night  was  a  subterraneous 
cave,  five  fathoms  deep,  into  which  they  de- 
scended by  a  rope  ladder.  This  was  after- 
wards drawn  up,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
secured  by  an  iron  grate.  They  were  dressed 
in  long  coarse  woollen  coats,  with  hoods, 
which  were  the  only  articles  of  clothing  they 
■were  allowed.  To  crown  their  misery,  these 
ill-fated  persons  were  harnessed  in  carts  with 
mules  and  asses,  and  more  unmercifully  lashed 
than  iheir  brute  companions. 

Rasp  House  of  Amsterdam, 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Howard  illustrates  the 
good  effect  of  a  system  of  lal)our  in  prison  by 
the  foliowing  anecdote  :  '  I  have  heard  that  a 
countryman  of  ours,  who  wa.s  a  prisoner  in  the 
Kasp  House  at  Amsterdam  several  years,  was 
permitted  to  work  at  his  own  trade,  shoe- 
making  ;  and  by  being  constantly  kept  em- 
ployed, was  quite  cured  of  the  vices  that  were 
the  cause  of  his  confinement.  My  informant 
added,  that  the  prisoner  received  at  his  re- 
lease a  surplus  of  his  earnings,  which  enabled 
him  to  set  up  his  trade  in  London,  where  he 
lived  in  credit  ;  and  at  dinner  commonly 
drank,  "'  Health  to  his  worthy  masters  at  the 
Rasp  House."' 


Generous  Confidence  Rewarded. 

Topal  Osraan,  when  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  was  sent  on  a  mission  from  Constantinople 
to  the  Bashaw  of  Cairo.  At  Said,  he  em- 
barked on  board  a  Turkish  vessel  boimd  to 
Damietta.  In  this  short  passage  the  vessel 
was  attacked  by  a  Spanish  privateer,  and  a 
bloody  action  ensued.  Topal  Osman  gave 
here  the  first  proofs  of  that  intrepidity,  by 
which  he  was  so  often  signalized  afterwards. 
The  crew,  animated  by  his  e,\ample,  fought 
with  great  braver^'  ;  but  superior  numbers  at 
last  prevailed,  and  Osman  was  taken  prisoner, 
after  being  dangerously  wounded  in  the  arm 
and  thigh. 

Osman's  gallantry  induced  the  Spanish  cap- 
tain to  pay  him  particular  regard  ;  but  his 
wounds  were  still  in  a  bad  way,  when  he  was 
carried  to  Malta,  where  the  privateer  went  to 
refit.  The  wound  in  his  thigh  was  most  dan- 
gerous, and  he  was  lame  of  it  ever  after, 
whence  he  got  the  name  of  Topal,  or  Cripple. 

At  that  time  V'incent  Arnaud,  a  native  of 
Marseilles,  was  commander  of  the  Port  of 
Malta,  who  as  his  duty  required,  went  on 
board  the  privateer  as  soon  as  she  came  to 
anchor.  Osman  no  sooner  saw  Arnaud,  than 
he  said  to  him.  '  Can  you  do  a  generous  and 
gallant  action  ?  Ransom  me,  and  take  my 
word  you  shall  lose  nothing  by  it.'  Such  a 
request  from  a  slave  in  chains  was  uncommon  ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered, 
made  an  impression  on  the  Frenchman  ;  who, 
turning  to  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  asked 
what  he  demanded  for  the  ransom  ?  He  an- 
swered, '  A  thousand  sequins.'  Arnaud, 
turning  to  the  Turk,  said,  '  I  know  nothing  of 
you  ;  and  would  you  have  me  risk  a  thousand 


sequins  on  your  b.are  word  ?'  '  Each  of  us  acts 
in  this,'  replied  the  Turk,  '  w'ith  consistency.  I 
am  in  chains,  and  therefore  try  every  method 
to  recover  my  liberty ;  and  you  may  have 
reason  to  distrust  the  word  of  a  stranger.  I 
have  nothing  at  present  but  my  bare  word  to 
give  you  ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  assign  any 
re.ison  why  you  should  trust  to  it.  I  can  only 
say,  that  if  you  incline  to  act  a  generous  part, 
you  shall  have  no  reason  to  repent  it.'  The 
air  with  which  Osman  delivered  himself,  .so 
wrought  upon  Arnaud,  that  he  agreed  to  pay 
the  captain  si.v  hundred  sequins,  the  price  of 
Osman's  liberty  ;  furnished  him  with  a  ves.'-el 
of  his  own  to  proceed  to  Damietta,  and  shewed 
him  various  other  marks  of  generosity  and 
friendship. 

The  French  colours  now  protected  Osman 
from  the  privateers.  In  a  short  time  he  reached 
Damietta,  and  sailed  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo. 
No  sooner  was  he  arrived  there,  than  he  de- 
livered one  thousand  sequins  to  the  master  of 
the  vessel,  to  be  paid  to  his  benefactor, 
Arnaud,  together  with  some  rich  furs  ;  and  he 
gave  to  the  master  himself  five  hundred  crowns 
as  a  present.  He  executed  his  mission  to  the 
Bashaw  of  Cairo  :  and  setting  out  for  Con- 
stantinople, was  the  first  who  brought  the  news 
of  his  slavery. 

The  favour  received  from  Arnaud  in  such 
circumstances  made  an  impression  upon  a 
generous  mind,  too  deep  ever  to  be  eradicated. 
During  the  w'hole  course  of  his  life,  Osman 
did  not  cease,  by  letters  and  other  acknow- 
ledgments, to  testify  his  gratitude. 

After  a  rapid  career  of  advancement,  Osman 
attained  in  September,  1730,  the  highest  post 
in  the  Ottoman  empire — that  of  Grand  Vizier. 
He  no  sooner  arrived  at  Constantinople  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  than  he 
desired  the  French  Ambassador  to  inform  his 
old  benefactors  of  his  good  fortune  ;  that 
he  should  hasten  to  Constantinople  while 
things  remained  in  their  present  situation, 
addmg,  that  a  Grand  Vizier  seldom  kept  long 
in  his  station. 

In  Januarys  1732,  Arnaud,  with  his  son,  ar- 
rived at  Constantinople  from  Malta,  brmging 
with  him  a  variety  of  presents,  and  twelve 
Turks  whom  he  had  ransomed  from  slavery. 
Osman  received  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  officers  of  state,  with  the  utmost  marks 
of  affection.  Then  turning  to  those  about 
him,  and  pointing  to  the  ransomed  Turks, 
'  Behold,'  .says  he,  '  these  j'our  brethren,  now 
enjoying  the  sweets  of  liberty,  after  having 
groaned  in  slavery  :  this  Frenchman  is  their 
deliverer.  I  was  myself  a  slave,  loaded  with 
chains,  streaming  in  blood,  covered  with 
wounds  ;  this  is  the  man  who  redeemed  and 
saved  me  ;  this  is  my  master  and  benefactor  ; 
to  him  am  I  indebted  for  life,  liberty,  fortune, 
and  everything  I  enjoy.  Without  knowing 
me,  he  paid  for  me  a  large  ransom ;  sent  me 
away  upon  my  bare  word,  and  gave  me  a  ship 
to  carrj'  me.  When  was  ever  a  Mussulman 
capable  of  such  generosity?' 

While  Osman  was  speaking,  all  eyes  were 
fi.\ed  upon  Arnaud,  whoheld  the  Grand  Vizier's 
hands  closely  locked  between  his  own.  The 
31 
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vizier  tVieil  asked  both  father  and  son  many 
questions  concerning  their  situation  and  for- 
tune ;  heard  their  answers  uitli  kindness  and 
attention  ;  and  then  ended  with  an  Arabic 
sentence,  Allah  Keriisi  (.the  providence  of  God 
is  great). 

Osman  caused  Arnaud  and  his  son  to  be 
amply  paid  for  the  ransom  of  the  Turks,  and 
also  made  them  large  presents  of  the  most 
precious  articles  of  the  East.  As  his  gratitude 
■was  without  bounds,  his  liberality  was  the 
same. 


Trial  of  Gratitude. 

Ali-ibn-abbas,  favourite  of  the  Caliph" Ma- 
moiui,  relates  a  story  that  happened  to  himself. 
'  I  was,'  says  he,  '  one  evening  with  the 
Caliph,  when  a  man,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
was  brought  in.  Mamoun  ordered  me  to  keep 
a  v/atchful  eye  over  the  prisoner,  and  to  bring 
him  the  next  day.  The  Caliph  seemed  greatly 
irritated,  and  the  fear  of  e.\posing  myself  to 
his  resentment,  induced  me  to  confine  the  pri- 
soner in  my  haram.  I  asked  him  what 
country  he  was  of?  he  said  Damascus,  and 
that  his  habitation  was  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Great  Mosque.  "  May  heaven,"  cried  1, 
"  shower  blessings  on  the  city  of  Damascus, 
and  particularly  on  your  quarter— I  owe  my 
life  to  a  man  that  lived  there."  These  words 
cvcited  his  curiosity,  and  I  thus  proceeded. 
"  It  is  many  years  since  the  viceroy  of  Damas- 
cus was  deposed.  I  accompanied  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  when  we  -were  about  to  take  pos- 
session, the  deposed  governor  assaulted  us 
with  superior  force.  I  escaped  out  of  a 
window,  and  observing  a  palace  open,  I  sup- 
plicated the  master  to  save  my  life.  He  con- 
ducted me  into  the  apartment  of  his  women, 
where  I  continued  a  month  in  perfect  security. 
One  day  I  was  informed  by  my  host,  that  a 
caravan  was  setting  out  for  Bagdad  ;  and  that 
1  could  not  wish  a  more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  returning  home.  I  had  no  money, 
and  I  was  ashamed  to  own  it  He  perceived 
my  distress,  but,  in  appearance,  took  no 
notice.  Hcjw  great  was  my  surprise,  when, 
on  the  day  of  my  departiu-c,  a  fine  horse  was 
brought  me,  a  mule  loaded  with  provisions, 
and  a  black  slave  to  attend  me  1  My  generous 
host  presented  me  at  the  same  time  a  purse 
of  gold,  and  conducted  me  himself  to  the 
caravan,  recommending  me  to  several  of  the 
travellers,  who  were  his  friends.  These  kind- 
nesses I  received  in  your  city,  which  rendered 
it  dear  to  me.  All  my  concern  is,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  my  generous  bene- 
factor. I  should  die  content,  could  I  find  an 
opportunity  to  testify  my  gratitude."  "Your 
wishes  are  accomplished,"  cried  my  prisoner 
in  transport :  "I  am  he  who  received  you  in 
my  palace  "  I  embraced  him  with  tears,  took 
off  his  chains,  and  inquired  by  what  fatality 
he  had  incurred  the  Caliph's  displeasure  ? 
"Some  contemptible  enemies,"  he  replied, 
"have  found  means  to  asperse  me  unjustly  to 
Mamoun.  I  was  hurried  from  Damascus, 
and  cruelly  denied  the  consolation  of  embrac- 


ing my  wife  and  children.  As  I  have  reason 
to  apprehend  the  worst,  I  request  you  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  my  misfortunes."  "No,  no," 
said  I,  "  you  shall  not  die  ;  be  at  liberty  from 
this  moment.  Depart  immediately,  (present- 
ing him  with  a  thousand  sequins  in  a  purse,  ; 
hasten  to  rejoin  the  precious  objects  of  your 
affection  ;  let  the  Caliph's  indignation  fall 
upon  me  ;  I  dread  it  not,  if  I  preserve  your 
life."  "  What  a  proposal  do  you  make  ;" 
answered  my  prisoner.  "  Can  you  think  nie 
capable  of  accepting  it  ?  Shall  1  sacrifice  that 
life  now  which  I  formerly  saved  ?  Endeavour 
to  convince  the  Caliph  of  my  innocence,  the 
only  proof  I  will  admit  of  your  gratitude.  If 
you  cannot  undeceive  him,  1  will  go  myself 
and  offer  my  head  ;  let  him  dispose  of  my  life, 
provided  yours  be  safe." 

'  I  presented  myself  ne.\t  morning  before 
Mamoun.  He  was  dressed  in  a  crimson- 
coloured  mantle,  a  symbol  of  his  anger.  He 
inquired  where  my  prisoner  was,  and  ordered 
the  e.\-ecutloner  to  attend.  "  My  lord,"  said 
I,  throwing  myself  at  his  feet,  "something 
very  extraordinary  has  happened  with  regard 
to  him.  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  ex- 
plain it  ?'  These  words  threw  him  into  a 
passion.  "  I  swear,"  .said  he,  "  by  the  soul  of 
my  ancestors,  that  thy  head  shall  pay  for  it, 
if  thou  hast  suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape." 
"  Both  my  life  and  his  are  at  your  majesty's 
disposal ;  but  vouchsafe  to  hear  me."  "Speak," 
said  he.  I  then  related  in  what  manner  the 
prisoner  had  saved  my  life  at  Damascus  ;  that 
in  gratitude  I  had  offered  him  his  liberty,  but 
that  he  had  refused  it,  from  the  fear  of  expos- 
ing me  to  death.  "  My  lord,"  added  I,  "  he  is 
not  guilty.  A  man  of  such  generous  .senti- 
ments IS  incapable  of  committing  an  odious 
crime.  Some  base  detractors  have  calumniated 
him  ;  and  he  has  become  the  imfortunate 
victim  of  their  envy."  The  Caliph  was  moved. 
and  his  great  soul  led  him  to  admire  the 
heroism  of  my  friend.  "  I  pardon  him,"  said 
Mamoun,  "on  thy  account.  Go,  carry  the 
good  news,  and  bring  him  to  me."  The 
monarch  ordered  him  to  be  clothed  with  a 
robe  of  honour,  presented  him  with  ten  horses, 
ten  mules,  and  ten  camels,  out  of  his  own 
stables.  He  added  a  purse  of  .sequins  for  the 
expense  of  his  journey,  and  gave  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  governor  of  Da- 
mascus.' 


A  Dead  Sleep. 


A  tradesman  of  Lyons,  of  the  name  of 
Grivet,  was,  during  the  reign  of  terror  in 
F'rance,  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  brought 
into  the  cave  of  the  condemned,  where  there 
were  several  others,  who,  with  him,  were  to 
suffer  the  next  morning.  On  his  arrival  they 
pressed  round  him,  to  sympathize  in  his  fate, 
and  fortify  him  for  the  stroke  he  was  about 
to  encounter.  But  Grivet  was  calm  and  com- 
posed. '  Come  and  sup  with  us,'  said  they, 
■  this  is  the  last  inn  in  the  journey  of  life  :  to- 
morrow we  shall  arrive  at  our  long  home. 
Grivet  accepted  the  invitation,  supped  heartily. 
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and  then,  retiring  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  cave,  buried  himself  in  the  straw,  and 
went  to  sleep.  The  morning  arrived ;  the 
other  prisoners  were  tied  together  and  led 
away  to  e.veciition,  without  Grivet's  perceiv- 
ing anything,  or  being  perceived.  He  was 
fast  asleep.  The  door  of  the  cave  was  locked, 
and  when  he  awoke,  he  was  astonished  to 
lind  himself  in  perfect  solitude.  Four  days 
passed  without  any  new  prisoners  being 
brought  in,  (a  rare  occurrence  !)  during  which, 
Grivet  subsisted  on  some  provisions  which  he 
found  scattered  about  the  cave.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  the  turnkey  brought  in 
a  new  prisoner,  and  was  thunderstruck  on 
seeing  a  man,  or,  as  he  almost  believed  it,  a 
spirit  in  the  cave.  He  called  the  sentinels, 
and  having  interrogated  Grivet,  found  that  he 
had  been  left  in  the  cave  four  days  ago.  He 
hastened  to  the  tribunal  to  excuse  himself  for 
what  had  happened.  Grivet  was  summoned 
before  it.  It  was  a  moment  of  lenity  with  the 
judges,  and  Grivet  was  set  at  liberty. 


A  Good  Saas-Culotte. 

In  a  gloomy  chamber  of  a  prison  in  Lyons, 
no  less  than  eighty  persons  were  confined,  on 
charges  of  having  conspired  against  the  safety 
of  the  republic.  A  large  blue  cloak  was  sus- 
pended upon  two  nails  against  one  of  the 
walls.  This  circumstance,  trivial  in  itself, 
suggested  to  Charbonniercs,  one  of  the  pri- 
soners, the  idea  of  attempting  an  escape. 
Behind  this  cloak  he  busily  employed  himself 
in  scraping  out  the  cement  which  held  the 
stones  of  the  walls  together,  while  most  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  were  taking  the  air  or  sleep- 
ing. Three  only  of  his  companions  were  as- 
sociated in  the  plot  ;  one  carried  away  in  his 
pockets  the  mortar  as  it  was  scraped  out,  which 
he  scattered  among  the  straw,  while  the  other 
twowere cither singingorquarreling,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  others,  and  prevent  their 
hearing  Charbonniercs.  One  day,  while  the 
uproar  w.as  unusually  great,  a  large  stone 
which  had  been  detached,  was  by  a  violent 
effort  of  Charbonniercs,  pushed  through  on 
the  other  side.  This  was  all  he  wanted  ;  he 
came  from  behind  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  laid  himself  down  on  the  straw. 

When  night  came,  Charbonniercs  and 
his  associates  went  to  explore  the  opening  he 
had  made,  when,  to  their  great  disappoint- 
ment, they  found  that  it  only  led  into  a  neigh- 
bouring church,  then  used  as  a  military  maga- 
zine, and  shut  up  with  locks  and  bars,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  force  with  the  instruments 
they  possessed.  So  far,  however,  were  they 
from  being  disheartened,  thatthey  resolved  to 
break  through  the  walls  of  the  church.  With 
the  same  instruments  which  had  hitherto 
served  them,  the  tongues  of  their  buckles,  and 
the  blade  of  an  old  knife,  they  began  their 
operations  in  a  corner  of  the  church,  opposite 
the  wall  of  the  prison.  Unfortunately,  the 
person  who  had  charge  of  the  magazine, 
lodged  directly  behind  this  spot.  The  dead- 
ened noise  which  he  at  iirst  heard,  becoming 


every  night  more  distinct,  he  began  to  suspect 
what  was  doing,  when  some  fragments  of 
stone  and  mortar,  falling  into  his  chamber, 
confirmed  his  suspicion.  It  was  midnight  ; 
he  arose  hastily,  and  gave  information  of 
what  he  had  witnessed  to  the  turnkey  in 
waiting.  Having  called  a  guard,  they  vio- 
lently broke  open  the  doors  of  the  chamber  ; 
and  after  examining  the  walls,  to  their  utter 
astonishment,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  pri- 
soners, discovered  the  breach  that  had  been 
effected  behind  the  cloak. 

In  vain  did  the  prisoners  protest  their  inno- 
cence— irons  were  brought,  and  the  turnkey 
swore  they  should  all  be  removed  to  solitary 
dungeons.  The  irons  were  produced,  and 
four  already  shackled,  when  Charbonniercs 
suddenly  started  up  as  from  a  profound  sleep. 
With  the  air  and  manner  of  a  general  ac- 
customed to  command  and  brave  every  danger, 
he  cried  out,  '  Hold  !  all  those  men  whom  you 
have  thrown  into  so  much  terror,  are  inno- 
cent. But  would  you  know  the  real  author  of 
the  project?  behold  me,  it  is  I;  and  to  no 
one  will  I  yield  the  honour  of  having  con- 
ceived the  idea,  though  I  had  associates  in 
my  endeavours  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  three  men  who  still  feign  to  sleep,  have 
been  sharers  in  my  labours,  though  they  have 
not  magnanimity  enough  to  avow  it.'  Then 
addressing  himself  to  the  turnkey,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  '  My  interest  is  to  endeavour  to  quit 
this  place  ;  yours  is  to  detain  me  and  guard 
me  well.  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  ;  now  do 
yours  ;  bring  hither  the  irons,  I  am  prepared 
to  receive  them.' 

A  profound  silence  was  observed  by  every 
one  during  this  harangue.  Charbonniercs 
sat  down,  had  the  irons  fi.xed  on  his  legs,  and 
then  went  cheerfully  to  be  immured  in  his 
dungeon.  He  remained  here  some  time,  but 
was  ultimately  .set  at  liberty,  as  a  good  Sans- 
culotte, without  wealth,  and  without  crime. 


Midnight. 

When  the  unfortunate  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
awakened  in  his  cell  at  Valenciennes,  to  be 
led  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  asked  the 
officer  who  brought  the  order,  '  What  do  you 
want?'  The  officer  made  no  answer.  'What 
o'clock  is  it?'  'Midnight,'  answered  the 
officer,  with  a  faltering  voice.  '  Midnight  I' 
exclaimed  the  prince  ;  '  Oh,  I  know  what 
brings  you  here  ;  this  hour  is  fatal  to  me — it 
was  at  midnight  that  I  was  taken  from  my 
house  at  Ettenheim — at  midnight  the  dungeon 
at  Strasburgh  was  opened  for  me — at  mid- 
night again  I  was  taken  out  to  be  brought 
here — it  is  now  midnight,  and  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  how  to  die  !' 


Escape  of  Lavalette. 

The  device  adopted  by  the  Countess  of 
Xithsdale  to  rescue  her  husband  from  an 
ignominious  death,  was  imitated  jwith  equal 
success  by  Madame  Lavalette,  in  1815. 
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M.  Lavalette  had  been  condemned,  for  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  to 
suffer  death.  The  eve  of  the  day  of  execu- 
tion, the  24th  of  December,  had  already 
arrived  ;  and  all  hope  of  saving  him  had  been 
abandoned,  except  by  one  heroic  woman 
alone. 

Madame  Lavalette's  health  had  been  very 
seriously  impaired  by  her  previous  sufferings  ; 
and  for  several  weelvs  preceding,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  movement  of  her  carriage,  she  had 
used  a  sedan  chair.  About  half-past  three,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  23rd,  she  arrived  at  the 
Conciergerie,  seated  as  usual  in  this  chair, 
and  clothed  in  a  furred  riding  coat  of  red  me-' 
rino,  with  a  large  black  hat  and  feathers  on 
her  head.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  an  elderly  woman,  attached 
to  M.  Lavalette's  service,  of  the  name  of 
Dutoit.  The  chair  was  ordered  to  wait  for 
her  at  the  gate  of  the  Conciergerie. 

At  five  o'clock  Jacques  Eberle,  one  of  the 
wicket  keepers  of  the  Conciergerie,  who  had 
been  specially  appointed  by  the  keeper  of  the 
pri.son,  to  the  guard  and  service  of  ■•Lavalette, 
took  his  dinner  to  him,  of  which  Madame  and 
Mademoiselle  Lavalette,  and  the  widow 
Dutoit,  partook. 

After  dinner,  which  lasted  an  hour,  Eberle 
served  up  coffee,  and  left  Lavalette's  apart- 
ment, with  orders  not  to  return  till  he  was 
rung  for. 

Towards  seven  o'clock  the  bell  rang.  Ro- 
quette  the  goaler,  was  at  that  moment  near  the 
fireplace  of  the  hall,  with  Eberle,  to  whom  he 
immediately  gave  orders  to  go  into  Lavalette's 
chamber.  Roquette  heard  Eberle  open  the 
door  which  led  to  that  chamber,  and  imme- 
diately after  he  saw  three  persons,  dressed  in 
female  attire,  advance,  who  were  followed  by 
Eberle.  The  person  whom  he  took  to  be 
Madame  Lavalette,  was  attired  in  a  dress 
exactly  the  same  as  she  was,  in  every  par- 
ticular ;  and  to  all  outward  appearance,  no 
one  could  have  imagined  but  that  they  saw 
that  lady  herself  passing  before  them.  A 
white  handkerchief  covered  the  face  of  this 
per.son,  who  seemed  to  be  sobbing  heavily, 
while  Mademoiselle  Lavalette,  who  walked  by 
the  side,  uttered  the  most  lamentable  cries. 
Everything  presented  the  spectacle  of  a 
family  given  up  to  the  feelings  of  a  last  adieu. 
The  keeper,  melted  and  deceived  by  the  dis- 
guise and  scanty  light  of  two  lamps,  had  not 
the  power,  as  he  afterwards  said,  to  take 
away  the  handkerchief  which  concealed  the 
features  of  the  principal  individual  in  the 
group  ;  and  instead  of  performing  his  duty, 
presented  his  hand  to  the  person  ^as  he  had 
been  used  to  do  to  Madame  Lavalette  ,  whom 
he  conducted,  along  with  the  other  two  per- 
sons, to  the  last  wicket.  Eberle  then  stepped 
forward,  and  ran  to  call  I\Lidame  Lavalette's 
chair.  It  came  instantly  ;  the  feigned 
Madame  Lavalette  stepped  into  it,  and  was 
slowly  carried  forward,  followed  by  Made- 
moiselle Lavalette  and  the  widow  Dutoit. 
When  they  had  reached  the  Quay  des 
Orfevres,    they    stopped ;     Lavalette     came 


out  of  the  chair,  and  in  an  instant  disap- 
peared. 

Soon  after  the  keeper,  Roquette,  entered 
the  chamber  of  Lavalette,  where  he  saw  no 
one,  but  heard  some  one  stirring  behind  the 
screen  which  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  apartment.  He  concluded  it  was  Lava- 
lette, and  withdrew  without  speaking.  After 
a  few  minutes,  he  returned  a  second  time  and 
called  ;  no  one  answered.  He  began  to  fear 
some  mischief;  advanced  beyond  the  screen  ; 
and  there  saw  Madame  Lavalette.  '  //  est 
parti  I'  she  tremulously  ejaculated.  'Ah! 
-Madame,'  exclaimed  Roquette,  '  you  have 
deceived  me.'  He  wished  to  run  out  to  give 
the  alarm,  but  Madame  L.  caught  hold  of 
him  by  the  coat  sleeve.  '  Stay,  Monsieur 
Roquette,  stay.'  '  No,  Madame,  this  is  not  to 
be  borne.'  A  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the 
coat  was  torn  ;  but  Roquette  at  last  forced 
himself  away,  and  gave  the  alarm. 

Lavalette,  after  having  escaped  from  the 
Conciergerie,  was  still  far  from  being  out  of 
danger.  He  had  to  get  out  of  Paris  ;  out  of 
France ;  and  a  more  difficult  achievement  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  for  the  moment  his 
escape  was  discovered,  nothing  could  e.xceed 
the  activity  with  which  he  was  sought  after 
by  the  agents  of  Government.  Bills  describ- 
ing his  person,  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
were  quickly  distributed  all  over  France  ;  and 
there  was  not  a  postmaster,  postillion,  or 
gendarme,  on  any  of  the  roads,  who  had  not 
one  of  them  in  his  pocket.  Lavalette  sought 
the  means  of  escape,  not  among  those  of  his 
countrj'men  whom  he  knew  to  be  attached  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  persecuted  ;  nor 
even  to  those  whom  affection  or  gratitude 
bound  to  his  family ;  but  among  those 
strangers  whose  presence,  as  conquerors,  on 
his  native  soil,  he  had  so  much  cause  to 
lament.  He  had  heard,  that  to  a  truly 
British  heart  the  pleadings  of  humanity  were 
never  made  in  vaui  ;  and  he  was  now  to  make 
the  experiment  in  his  own  person,  of  the  truth 
of  the  eulogium.  On  the  2nd  or  3rd  of 
January,  he  sent  a  person  with  an  unsigned 
letter  to  Mr.  Michael  Bruce,  an  English  gen- 
tleman resident  at  Paris ;  in  which,  after 
extolling  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  the  writer 
said,  he  was  induced,  by  the  confidence 
which  he  inspired,  to  disclose  to  him  a  great 
secret— that  Lavalette  was  still  in  Paris ; 
adding,  that  he  Bruce)  alone  could  save  him, 
and  requesting  him  to  send  a  letter  to  a  cer- 
tain place,  stating  whether  he  would  embark 
in  the  generous  design.  Mr.  Bruce  was 
touched  with  commiseration  ;  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  to  two  other  countrymen.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  and  Captain  Hutchinson  ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  whole  three  joined  in 
a  determination  to  afford  the  unfortunate 
fugitive  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
complete  his  escape  The  particulars  of  the 
.scheme  which  they  devised  for  this  purpose, 
it  would  exceed  our  limits  to  detail ;  .suffice  it 
to  say,  that  it  was  crowned  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. Lavalette  was  conveyed  in  safety  into 
a  neutral  territory,  where  he  lived  in  quiet 
obscurity,  until  the  fury  of  the  party  persccu- 
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tion  which  exiled  him  having  exhausted 
itself,  we  have  seen  him  restored,  by  a  free 
pardon,  to  his  country,  his  family,  and  his 
friends. 

It  was  a  gratifying  thing  to  observe,  that 
the  tribute  due  to  the  conjugal  heroism  of 
Madame  Lavalette,  was  universally  paid  both 
in  France  and  throughout  Europe  ;  even  party 
animosity,  which  was  daily  calhng  for  the 
execution  of  the  husband,  did  justice  to  the 
wife.  When  the  heads  of  the  difierent  de- 
partments were  each  vindicating  themselves 
to  the  king  from  any  share  in  the  blame  of 
the  escape,  his  majesty  coolly  replied,  '  I  do 
not  see  that  anybody  has  done  their  duty, 
except  Madame  Lavalette.' 


P.  J.  Dumont. 

Among  the  persons  liberated  by  Lord  E.v- 
mouth,  on  his  glorious  triumph  over  the  Alge- 
rines,  was  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Pierre 
Joseph  Dumont,  who  had  endured  a  slavery 
of  thirty-four  years  in  Africa.  He  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  Lic.'rc,  which  was  wrecked  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Oran 
and  Algiers.  Sixty  individuals  perished  in 
the  waves,  eighty  escaped  to  land  ;  out  of 
these  about  fifty  were  almost. instantly  mas- 
sacred by  the  Koubals,  a  ferocious  race,  who 
were  watching  the  effects  of  the  tempest,  and 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  rushed  down  on  the 
helpless  mariners,  armed  with  sabre,  lance, 
pistol,  and  musket.  All  who  escaped  death 
from  the  first  assault  of  the  savages  were 
seized  by  them  next  morning,  while  vainly 
endeavouring  to  find  a  place  of  shelter  along 
the  sandy  beach  ;  each  prisoner  had  his  arms 
bound  acros-,,  and  was  then  attached  with  a 
long  cord  to  the  tail  of  one  of  the  Arab's 
horses.  In  this  manner  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tives were  dragged  along  for  eight  days,  with- 
out being  allowed  anj'  other  subsistence  than 
bread  and  water.  At  length  they  reached  the 
mountain  Felix,  and  were  brought  before  the 
Sheik  Osman.  He  inquired  what  country 
they  were  of ;  and  being  told  France,  ex- 
claimed, '  France,  without  faith ;  lawless, 
spiteful,  malignant  devils '  Let  them  be 
chained.'  The  order  was  put  into  immediate 
e.\ecution.  They  were  first  stripped  of  their 
clothes,  and  supplied  with  nothing  more  than 
a  sort  of  petticoat  or  trousers.  They  were 
then  bound  together,  two  and  two,  to  a  large 
chain  ten  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  about 
sixty  pounds  ;  and  thus,  half  naked  and  in 
irons,  they  were  taken  to  the  prison  appro- 
priated for  slaves. 

■  A  little  straw,'  says  Dumont,  '  was  allowed 
us  to  lie  on,  with  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  and 
permission  to  sleep,  if  we  could. 

'Although  I  feltmy  wounds  extremely  pain- 
ful, particularly  one  inflicted  by  a  lance,  I 
was  compelled  to  labour  with  the  rest  at  six 
every  morning,  dragging  along  my  chain. 
Our  food  for  the  day  was  three  ears  of  Indian 
com,  which  were  thrown  to  us  as  if  we  were 
dogs.' 
All  the  time  the  slaves  were  at  work  the 


Koubals  formed  a  circle  around  them,  not  so 
much  to  prevent  their  running  away,  as  to 
protect  them  from  the  lions  and  tigers  who 
would  otherwise  devour  them.  '  There  are 
always,'  says  Dumont,  '  a  hundred  and  fifty 
armed  men  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  an 
hundred  slaves.  But  though  the  Koubals  are 
incessantly  on  the  look-out,  it  will  not  prevent 
the  lion  from  sometimes  carrying  off  its  prey, 
if  greatly  pressed  by  hunger.  One  remark- 
able circum.stance  is  that  the  shouts  and  out- 
cries of  men  will  drive  the  wild  beasts  back 
into  the  woods ;  whereas,  peals  of  musketry 
draw  numbers  of  them  out  of  the  forest,  as  if 
curiosity  formed  some  part  of  their  instinct.' 

'But  nothing,'  continues  Dumont,  'could 
exceed  the  horrors  of  what  we  endured  one 
day  from  the  prison  taking  fire,  with  all  the 
slaves  shut  up  m  it.  Though  no  lives  were 
lost,  our  beards  and  hair  were  partly  con- 
sumed. The  water  intended  for  our  use  was 
turned  off  to  extinguish  the  flames.  The  heat 
and  the  torrents  of  smoke  were  suffocating, 
so  that  we  foamed  at  the  mouth  ;  and,  at  one 
time,  we  were  in  apprehension  of  being  burnt 
alive.  No  one  thought  of  unloosing  us,  pro- 
bably from  a  dread  of  some  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  and  only  the  usual  quantities  of  water 
were  dealt  out  to  us  at  the  usual  times.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  for  a  liberal  distribution  of  the 
bamboo  ensued,  applied  to  some  for  setting 
fire  to  the  place  from  negligence  ;  to  others 
for  not  foreseeing  the  accident,  and  to  others 
for  an  imputed  criminal  intention,  as  if  they 
would  take  an  advantage  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity toeftect  their  escape.' 

After  being  thirty-three  years  in  slavery, 
Dumont  was  one  of  five  hundred  Christians 
who  were  exchanged  for  the  two  sons  of 
Osman,  taken  prisoners  by  the  Bey  Titre. 
Dumont  now  became  the  slave  of  a  new 
master,  but  received  much  better  treatment  c 
his  irons  were  struck  off,  he  was  clothed,  and 
had  two  black  loaves,  of  five  ounces  each,  and 
seven  or  eight  olives  allowed  him  daily. 

At  Algiers  he  remained  eight  months.  At 
length  the  great  deliverer.  Lord  Exmouth, 
appeared  before  Algiers,  and  obtained  the 
surrender  of  all  the  Christian  slaves  of  every 
nation.     Dumont  adds, 

'  We  were  taken  in  by  a  number  of  English 
boats,  and  there  it  was  that  our  last  chains  fell 
off,  not  without  the  deep  sighs  and  regrets  of 
three  thousand  rcnegadoes.  who  despaired  of 
obtaining  deliverance,  and  cursed  the  day 
wherein  they  apostatized  from  the  Christian 
faith.' 


JefFery  Hudson. 

This  famous  English  dwarf,  who  contri- 
buted to  the  amusements  of  the  Court  of 
Charles  II.,  was  .so  unfortunate  as  to  betwici; 
taken  by  pirates  and  .sold  to  slavery  ;  and 
lastly,  to  terminate  his  life  in  an  English 
prison.  Jeffery,  whose  height  did  not  exceed 
eighteen  inches,  until  he  had  reached  his 
thirtieth  year,  after  which  he  shot  up  to  three 
feet  nine  inches,  and  who  was  once  actually 
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served  up  lo  the  royal  table  in  a  cold  pie,  had, 
iievcrihclesii,  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  conse- 
quence ;  nor  was  he  thought,  even  by  others, 
of  insignificant  consideration,  having  been 
employed  as  envoy  to  fetch  an  accoucheur  for 
the  queen  from  France. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  embassy,  he 
quarrelled  at  court  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Croft,  whom  he  challenged.  Mr. 
Croft  coming  to  the  rendezvous,  armed  only 
with  a  squirt,  the  little  creature  was  so 
enraged  that  a  real  duel  ensued ;  and  the 
nppointnient  being  on  horseback  with  pistols, 
to  put  them  more  on  a  level,  with  the  first  fire 
he  shot  his  antagonist  dead.  The  duel  having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  mistress, 
Jeffery  was  e,\pelled  the  court  and  sent  to  sea, 
when  he  was  taken  by  a  Turkish  rover,  and 
sold  a  slave  into  Barbary. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  slavery,  but  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  1682  was  committed 
to  the  Gatehouse  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  Popish  plot.  In  this  prison  he 
terminated  his  eventful  life  at  the  age  of  si.xty- 
threc. 


Singular  Committal. 

In  1717  the  following  singular  commitment 
to  the  Bastile  was  made  out  by  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  during  the  mmority 
of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  '  Laurence  d'Henry, 
for  disrespect  to  King  George  I.  in  not  men- 
tioning him  in  his  almanack  as  King  of  Great 
Britain.'  How  long  this  unlucky  almanack- 
maker  remained  in  prison  is  unknown.  The 
Register  of  the  Bastile,  when  examined  at 
the  revolution,  afforded  no  information  on  the 
subject. 

Charles  I. 

This  unfortunate  monarch,  while  a  prisoner 
in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
being  informed  that  he  wasindanger  of  assas- 
sination, concerted  measures  for  an  escape  ; 
but  the  governor.  Colonel  Hammond,  being 
apprised  of  it,  disconcerted  the  project  ; 
whereupon,  the  king  was  confined  a  close  pri- 
soner, and  all  his  faithful  servants  discharged 
and  turned  out  of  the  garri^^on. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  once  more  attempted 
to  escape.  One  Osboa'ne,  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  was  appointed  by  Colonel  Hammond  as 
Gentleman  Usher  to  the  King,  and  became 
strongly  devoted  to  his  service.  Osborne  was 
one  day  addressed  by  one  Rolph,  a  captain  in 
the  garrison,  a  man  of  low  e.\traction,  but  of 
an  enterprising  temper.  He  proposed  entic- 
ing the  king  from  tlie  Castle,  \inder  pretence 
of  procuring  his  escape,  in  order  to  murder 
him,  which  he  said  would  be  agreeable  to  par- 
liament, and  the  means  of  gaining  them  com- 
fortable establishments.  Of  this  Osborne  ac- 
quainted his  majesty,  who  directed  him  to  keep 
up  the  correspondence,  hoping  to  canvert  the 
wicked  intentions  of  this  man  into  the  means 
of  flight.  Osborne  tlicrcfore  appeared  to  fall 
into  Rolph's  design. 


In  tlie  meantime,  the  king  recommended 
him  to  try  two  soldiers,  who  not  only  embraced 
his  party,  but  likewise  brought  over  some  of 
their  brethren,  who  were  to  be  sentinels  near 
the  place  where  the  king  intended  to  get  out ; 
this  was  a  window  secured  with  an  iron  bar, 
for  the  cutting  of  which  he  was  provided  with 
both  a  saw  and  a  file.  His  majesty  with  great 
labour  .sawed  this  bar  asunder.  At  midnight 
he  came  to  the  window  ;  but  on  getting  out, 
discerning  more  than  the  ordinary  .sentinels, 
he  suspected  he  was  discovered,  shut  the  win- 
dow, and  retired  to  bed. 

Rolph,  who  had  begun  to  .suspect  thai  he 
was  likely  to  fall  a  dupe  to  his  own  artifices, 
from  some  particulars  communicated  to  him 
by  a  soldier,  had  placed  an  e.xtra  guard  ;  and, 
on  discovering  this  attempt,  acquainted  the 
governor,  who  on  going  into  the  king's  cham- 
ber, found  him  in  bed,  the  window-bar  cut  in 
two,  and  taken  out.  Osborne  fled,  but  after- 
wards laid  this  true  state  of  the  affair  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  Rolph  was  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  trial,  but  the  grand  jury 
threw  out  the  bill. 

The  king  was  soon  after  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  be- 
headed. 


Slavery  in  Persia. 

The  slaves  in  Persia  are  not  numerous,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  habits 
or  usages  from  the  other  classes,  farther  than 
that  they  are  generally  trusted  or  more 
favoured  by  their  superiors.  'The  name  of 
slave,'  says.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  his  History 
of  Persia,  '  in  this  country  m.ay  be  s.iid  to  im- 
ply confidence  on  one  part  and  attachment  on 
the  other.  They,  are  mostly  Georgians,  or 
Africans,  and  being  obtained  or  purchased 
when  young,  they  are  usually  brought  up  in 
the  Mahomedan  religion.  Their  master,  who 
takes  the  merit  of  their  conversion,  appro- 
priates the  females  to  the  service  of  his  wives  ; 
.and  when  the  m.ales  are  at  a  proper  age,  he 
marries  them  to  a  female  slave  in  the  familj', 
or  to  a  free  woman.  Their  children  are 
brought  up  in  the  house,  and  have  a.  rank 
only  below  relations.  In  almost  every  family 
of  consequence,  the  person  in  whom  the 
greatest  trust  is  reposed,  is  a  house-born  slave  ; 
and  instances  of  their  betraying  their  charge, 
or  abusing  the  confidence  that  is  placed  in 
them,  are  very  rare.' 

Pangs  of  Remembrance. 

An  English  gentleman  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  took  refuge  from  a  storm  in  the 
house  of  a  countryman,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  incident  brought  him  into  company  with 
another  gentleman  who  had  taken  shelter 
there  from  the  .same  cause  :  he  was  a  man 
.somewhat  advanced  in  years,  yet  still  preserv- 
ing all  the  stronger  lines  of  a  fine  person  and 
noble  countenance.  The  owner  of  the  house 
had  a  pointer  dog  chained  up  in  the  apartment 
in  which  the  strangers  were  sitting  ;  and  the 
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Englishman  observed  that  whenever  the  dog 
rattled  his  chain,  his  fellow  sojourner  turned 
1  ale,  and  appeared  moved  even  to  agony. 
■  The  noise  of  the  dog  seems  to  affect  you, 
sir,"  observed  the  Englishman.  '  It  does,'  re- 
plied the  stranger,  feelingly,  '  and  had  you, 
my  good  sir,  been  as  long  confined  by  a  chain 
as  I  have  been,  you  would,  1  believe,  be  as 
much  affected  as  I  am,  whenever  the  rattling 
of  a  chain  sounded  m  your  ears.  It  is  a  weak- 
ness, I  confess  ;  but,  alas  I  what  else  than 
weakness  has  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies  left 
to  poor  Trenck ':'  An  exclamation  of  surprise 
burst  from  the  Englishman.  "  Ves,'  continued 
the  stranger,  '  1  am  that  Baron  Trenck,  of 
whom  the  world  has  he.ard  so  much.'  The 
Englishman  owned  the  great  satisfaction  he 
had  in  meeting  him  ;  and  after  expressing  in 
lively  terms  the  sympathy  which  he  felt  for 
his  misfortunes,  intimated  an  earnest  desire  to 
know  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  melancholy 
story  ;  for  as  yet  the  narrative  with  which  the 
public  have  since  becom.e  so  familiar,  had  not 
been  published.  The  baron  verj-  courteously 
complied  :  and  left  the  Englishman  no  cause 
to  regret  the  accidental  detention,  which  thus 
procured  him  the  gratification  of  hearing  one 
of  the  most  interesting  narratives  of  captivity 
in  modem  times  from  the  mouth  of  the  heroic 
sufferer  himself 


Voluntary  Confinement. 

Some  time  after  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse 
was  erected,  a  shoemaker  engaged  to  be  light- 


when  they  did  land.  To  such  a  degree  was 
the  whole  building  filled  with  the  stench  of  the 
corpse,  that  it  was  all  they  could  do  to  get  the 
dead  body  disposed  of,  and  thrown  into  the 
sea  ;  and  it  was  some  time  after  that,  before 
the  room  could  be  cleared  of  the  offensive 
stench  that  was  left.  ^Vhat  a  situation  for  the 
solitary  survivor  to  be  left  in  1  What  a  price 
did  he  pay  for  an  innocent  reputation  1  The 
tale  is  a  rival  even  to  that  of  ^lezentius. 


Ironmongers    Company's    Fund 
tor  the  Redemption  of  Slaves. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dctton,  by  his  will,  dated 
15th  of  February,  1721,  gave  the  residue  of 
his  estate  to  the  Ironmongers  Company, 
upon  trust  to  .ipply  one  full  half  of  the 
interest  and  profits  thereof,  to  the  redemp- 
tion of  British  slaves  in  Turkey  or  Barbarj' ; 
and  the  remainder  for  other  charitable 
purposes. 

!Mr.  Eetton  was  a  Turkey  merchant,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  was  a  captive  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  during  which  period,  his 
sufferings  led  him  deeply  to  commiserate 
the  condition  of  those  who  might  subse- 
quently fall  into  the  same  unhappy  state. 

The  know  n  existence  of  this  fund  among 
the  tribes,  operates  not  only  as  a  motive  for 
preserving  the  life  of  the  poor  captive,  but 
ensures  to  him  also  a  less  rigorous  measure  of 
treatment  than  he  would  probably  otherwise 
experience. 

We  have  not  seen  any  .statement  of  the 


keeper.     When  in  the  boat  which  conveyed     total    number  of  slaves    redeemed   by    this 


him  thither,  the  skipper,  addressing  him.  said. 
■  How  happens  it,  friend  Jacob,  that  you  should 
choose  to  go  and  be  cooped  up  here  as  a  light- 
keeper,  when  you  can  on  "shore,  as  I  am 
told,  earn  halfa-crown  and  three  shillings  a 
day  iri  making  leathern  hose  leathern  pipes  so 
called  :  whereas  the  light-keeper's  salary  is 
but  £2s  a  year,  which  is  scarce  ten  shillings  a 
week?'  '  Ever\'one  to  his  taste,"  replied  Jacob, 
promptly.  '  1  go  to  be  a  light-keeper,  because 
I  don't  like  coujitiement.''  After  this  answei 
had  produced  its  share  of  merriment,  Jacob 
explained  himself  by  saying,  that  he  did  not 
like  to  be  confined  totuork. 

At  first  there  were  only  two  light-keepers 
stationed  on  this  solitarj-  pile  ;  but  an  incident 
of  a  very  extraordinary*  and  distressing  nature, 
which  occurred,  shewed  the  necessity  of  an 
additional  hand.  One  of  the  two  keepers  took 
ill,  and  died.  Tlie  dilemma  in  which  this  oc- 
currence left  the  survivor,  was  singularly 
painful.  Apprehensive  that  if  he  tumbled  the 
dead  body  into  the  sea,  which  was  the  only 
way  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  it,  he  might  be 
charged  with  murder,  he  was  induced  for  some 
time  to  let  the  dead  body  lie,  in  hopes  that  the 
attending  boat  might  be  able  to  land,  and  re- 
lieve him  from  the  distress  he  wxs  in.  By 
degrees  the  body  became  so  putrid,  that  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  get  quit  of  it  without  help, 
for  it  was  near  a  month  before  the  boat  could 
effect  a  landing  ;  and  then  it  was  not  without 


fund,  but  it  cannot  but  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. The  sura  which  they  usually 
allow  is  ;^ioo  for  each  person ;  but  there 
have  been  occasions  in  w  hich  they  have  given 
even  more,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the  crew 
of  the  brig  .Surprise,  six  in  number,  whose 
ransom  was  not  effected  for  less  than  5000 
dollars. 


Triumph  cf  Humanity. 

The  piratical  aggressions  of  the  Algerines, 
and  the  cruel  slavery'  to  which  they  were  for 
ages  in  the  custom  of  dooming  their  Christian 
captives,  had,  at  different  times,  provoked 
the  indignation  of  European  powers,  and 
brought  heavy  inflictions  of  vengeance  upon 
the  barbarians.  But  to  the  united  fleets  of 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Exmouth,  was  reserved  the 
glorious  task  of  completing  the  triumph  of 
humanity,  by  forcing  the  Algerine  govern- 
ment to  make  a  solemn  renunciation  for  ever, 
of  the  practice  of  Christian  slavery. 

^lost  truly  was  it  observed  by  Lord 
Exmouth,  in  his  official  despatch,  announcing 
the  victory  of  Algiers,  that  '  To  have  been 
one  of  the  humble  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence,  of  bringing  to  reason  a 
f'irocious  government,    and    destroying,   for 


er,  the  insufferable  and   horrid  system  of 
the  greatest  difficulty   that  it  could  be  doB3  )  Christian  slavery,  could  never  cease  to  be  a 
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source  of  delight  and  heartfelt  comfort  to 
every  individual  happy  enough  to  be  em- 
ployed in  it.' 

M  Salame,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  interpreter,  thus  de- 
scribes the  an.xiety  of  the  slaves  to  escape 
from  bondage. 

'  When  the  British  boats  came  inside  the 
Mole,  the  slaves  began  to  push  and  throw 
themselves  by  crowds,  ten  or  twenty  persons 
together.  '  It  was,  indeed,'  says  M.  Salame, 
'  a  most  glorious  and  ever  memorable  merciful 
act,  for  England,  over  all  Europe,  to  see 
these  poor  slaves,  when  our  boats  were 
shoving  with  them  off  the  shore,  all  at  once 
take  off  their  hats,  and  exclaim  in  Italian, 
"  Vivn  il  Re  cVIngliterra,  i I  padre  cteriiol 
tl  Ammirnglio  Iiighse  die  ci  ha  libernto 
da  qitcsto sccondo  inferno." — "Long  live  the 
King  of  England,  the  eternal  father  !  and 
the  English  admiral  who  delivered  us  from 
this  second  hell." ' 

The  number  of  slaves  liberated  by  Lord 
Exmouth  was  in  all  3003,  vi/.,  Neapolitans 
and  Sicilians,  2056 ;  Sardmians  and  Genoese, 
463;  Piedmontese,  6;  Romans,  184;  Tus- 
cans, 6  ;  Spaniards,  226  ;  Portuguese,  i  ; 
Greeks,    7 ;    Hamburgers,    4 ;    Dutch,    28 ; 


French,  :; ;  Austrians,  2  ;  and  of  the  Engllsli, 
18. 

What  a  noble  consummation  to  the  glory 
of  the  British  arms  !  Thousands  of  captives 
restored  to  homes  which  they  had  probably 
despaired  of  ever  seeing  ;  to  bosoms  which 
they  never  hoped  to  press  ;  many  a  father 
to  the  arms  of  a  long-lost  wife  and  children  ; 
many  an  only  son  to  those  of  a  widowed 
mother  ;  and  this  after  years  of  oppression, 
indignity,  and  indeed  of  ceaseless  agony  ! 


Arrested  Flight  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Family, 

When  the  Royal  Family  of  France  were 
arrested  in  their  attempted  flight,  and  were 
on  their  return  from  Varennes  to  Paris,  the 
Dauphin  having  remarked  on  the  buttons  ot 
M.  Barnave,  one  of  the  deputies  appointed 
by  the  National  Assembly  to  attend  the 
royal  prisoners,  the  device,  '  To  lh>e  free.,  or 
die,'  turned  to  his  mother,  and  said,  '  Mam- 
ma, what  does  that  mean,  to  lii'e  free  V 
'  My  child,'  replied  the  queen,  '  it  is  to  go 
where  you  please.'  '  Ah,  mamma  !'  rejoined 
the  infant  quickly,  '  then  we  are  not  free  ;' 
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'  The  pensive  Exile,  bending^  with  his  woBi 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go, 
Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine.' — GOLDSMITH. 


Ostracism. 

The  celebrated  institution  of  Ostracism,  was 
not  a  punishment  for  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors, but  was  very  decently  called  an  hum- 
bling and  lessening  of  some  excessive  influence 
and  power.  In  reality,  it  was  a  mild  gratifica- 
tion of  envy ;  for  by  this  means,  whoever 
was  offended  at  the  growing  greatness  of 
another,  discharged  his  spleen. 

It  was  what  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  called  a 

'  sentence  sacred 

To  dangerous  eminence.' 
By  Ostracism,  according  to  its  pure  inten- 
tion, men  who  became  powerful  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  state, 
were  banished  for  ten  years.  The  suffrages 
of  the  people  at  large  deterlv  ined  when  this 
was  the  case.  Every  citizen  taking  a  piece 
of  a  broken  pot  or  a  shell,  wrote  on  it  the 
name  of  the  person  he  wanted  to  have 
banished  :  and  this  he  carried  to  a  part  of 
the  market  place  that  was  enclosed  with 
wooden  rails.  The  magistrates  then  counted 
the  shells,  and  if  they  amounted  to  si.x 
thousand,  they  sorted  them,  and  the  person 
whose  name  was  found  on  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  shells,  was  declared  an  exile  for  ten 
years. 

The  Athenians  were  quite  sensible  of  the 
hazard  with  which  this  law  was  attended  ; 
but  they  chose  rather,  as  Cornelius  Nepos 
has  remarked,  that  an  innocent  individual 
should  sometimes  suffer  by  it,  than  that  the 
whole  community  should  run  the  chance  of 
suffering  from  an  ambitious  one.  They 
softened,  however,  as  much  as  they  could, 
the  rigour  of  its  operation.  They  did  not 
confiscate  the  goods  of  those  who  were  its 
victims,  and  they  were  only  banished  for  a 
specified  time  ;  whereas,  in  cases  of  common 
banishment,  the  goods  of  the  exiles  were 
always  confiscated,  and  no  hopes  were  given 
them  of  ever  returning  to  Athens. 

The  first  person  banished  by  Ostracism, 
was  Hipparchus  :  the  last  was  Hyperbolas ; 
who,  as  Cleaveland  says — 

'  by  suffering  did  traduce 

The  Ostracism,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  use.' 


The  way  in  which  a  punishment  which  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  honorary,  fell  on  such 
a  wretch  as  Hyperbolus,  is  curious.  Alcibia- 
desand  Nicias,  who,  perceiving  that  the  people 
were  going  to  proceed  to  Ostracism,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  likely  to  suffer  by  it,  con- 
sulted together,  and  joining  their  interests, 
caused  it  to  fall  on  Hyperbolus.  The 
people,  full  of  indignation  at  finding  this 
kind  of  punishment  dishonoured  and  turned 
into  ridicule,  immediately  abolished  it  en- 
tirely. 


Aristides. 

Among  the  most  eminent  victims  of  the 
laiv  of  Ostracism,  was  Aristides  the  Just. 
The  extraordinary  honour  and  distinction 
which  he  attained  solely  by  his  merits 
and  his  virtues,  excited  the  envy  of  the 
Athenians,  who,  assembling  from  all  the 
towns  in  Attica,  banished  him  by  common 
consent  ;  disguising  their  envy  of  his  charac- 
ter, under  the  specious  pretence  of  guarding 
against  tyranny. 

When  he  quitted  Athens,  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  towards  heaven,  and  agreeably  to  his 
character,  prayed  '  that  the  people  of  Athens 
might  never  see  the  day  which  should  force 
them  to  remember  Aristides.' 

Three  years  afterwards,  when  Xerxes  was 
rapidly  advancing  through  Thessaly  and 
BcEotia  to  Attica,  the  Athenians  rescinded 
this  decree,  and  by  a  public  ordinance  recalled 
all  the  exiles.  The  principal  inducement  was 
their  fear  of  Aristides  :  for  they  were  appre- 
hensive that  he  would  join  the  enemy,  cor- 
rupt great  numbers  of  the  citizens,  and  draw 
them  over  to  the  interest  of  the  barbarians. 
But  they  little  knew  the  man,  as  before  this 
ordinance  for  his  recall,  he  had  been  e.vciting 
and  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  defend  their 
liberty  ;  and  after  it,  when  Themistocles  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  he  assisted  him  both  with  his  person 
and  counsel  ;  not  disdaining  to  raise  his 
worst  enemy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  for 
the  public  good. 
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Themistocles. 


Themlstccles  being  sent  into  exile,  took  up 
his  abode  at  Argos,  where  an  incident 
occurred,  which  gave  the  enemies  he  left  at 
home  a  still  farther  advantage  over  him. 
Pausanias,  the  Spartan,  having  entertained 
treasonable  designs  against  the  liberty  of 
Greece,  communicated  them  to  Themistocles, 
concluding  that  in  his  present  state  of  exas- 
peration he  would  readily  concur  in  them. 
He  refused,  however,  to  take  any  part  in  the 
schemes  of  Pausanias,  but  did  not  think  him- 
.self  obliged  to  disclose  them  ;  and  after  the 
detection  and  death  of  Pausanias,  letters 
v/ere  found  relative  to  the  busmess,  which 
proved  that  it  had  been  agitated  between 
them.  The  Lacedemonians  made  use  of  this 
discovery  to  bring  an  accusation  against  him 
before  the  Athenians,  who  gave  orders  that 
he  should  be  brought  to  answer  it  in  presence 
of  the  states  of  Greece.  Dreading  the  result 
of  such  a  trial,  he  passed  over  to  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  the  people  of  which  had  been  much 
indebted  to  his  good  offices  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Corinthians.  Not  confiding,  however,  in 
his  safety  there,  he  withdrew  to  Epirus  ;  and 
thence  was  driven  to  the  hazardous  step  of 
taking  refuge  in  the  court  of  Admetus,  King 
of  the  Molossians,  whom  he  had  formerly 
offended.  In  order  to  secure  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, he  seized  an  opportunity  of  taking  in  his 
arms  the  king's  infant  son,  with  whom  he  knelt 
down  before  the  shrine  of  Admetus's  house- 
hold deities. 

'I'he  vengeance  of  the  Spartans,  however, 
pursued  him  thither,  and  the  king  was  threat- 
tened  with  a  Grecian  war,  if  he  continued  to 
protect  the  supposed  criminal.  Furnishing 
him,  therefore,  with  money,  he  sent  him  across 
the  continent  to  a  port  in  the  /Egean  sea, 
which,  after  various  adventures,  he  reached 
in  .safety. 

Gn  arriving  at  the  Persian  court,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  he  had  an- 
other hazard  to  undergo,  since  his  name  was 
so  obnoxious  there,  that  a  reward  of  two  hun- 
dred talents  had  been  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension. Being  conveyed  thither  in  secrecy, 
he  applied  to  Artabanus,  a  military  officer,  to 
whom  he  represented  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
who  had  some  important  information  to  com- 
municate to  the  king  in  person. 

Being  introduced  to  the  king,  he  discovered 
himself;  and  is  said  to  have  addressed  him  in 
a  speech  which  was  not  only  abject  and  con- 
temptible, but  the  suppliant  even  founded  his 
title  to  favour,  on  his  vices.  When  the  inter- 
preter inquired  who  he  was,  Themistocles  an- 
.swered,  '  The  man  that  is  now  come  to  address 
himself  to  J'ou,  O  king,  is  Themistocles  the 
Athenian  ;  an  exile  persecuted  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Persians  have  suffered  much  by  me,  but 
it  has  been  more  than  compen.sated  by  my 
preventing  your  being  pursued  ;  when,  after  I 
had  delivered  Greece  and  saved  my  own 
country,  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  you  ;d.so 
a  service.  My  sentiments  are  suitable  to  my 
present  misfortunes,  and  1  come  preiiarcd 
either  to  receive  your  favour,  if  you  are  recon- 


ciled to  me  ;  or  if  you  retain  any  resentment, 
to  di.sarm  it  by  submission.  Reject  not  the 
testimony  my  enemies  have  given  to  the  ser- 
vices I  have  done  the  Persians,  and  make  use 
of  the  opportunity  my  misfortunes  afford  you, 
rather  to  show  your  generosity,  than  to  satisfy 
your  revenge.  1  f  you  save  me,  you  save  your 
suppliant ;  if  you  destroy  me,  you  destroy  the 
enemy  of  Greece.' 

Themistocles  was  received  into  favour  ;  the 
two  hundred  talents,  the  price  of  his  head, 
were  paid  to  himself,  and  much  greater  re- 
wards were  promised,  if  he  would  give  useful 
information  concerning  Greece.  He  requested 
time  for  acquiring  the  Persian  language, 
which  was  granted  to  him  ;  and  after  the  in- 
tei-val  of  a  year,  he  appeared  at  court  like  a 
native.  By  his  talents  and  address,  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  so  much  with  the  king  and 
royal  family,  as  to  be  treated  with  peculiar 
distinction,  and  splendidly  provided  for  in  the 
Persian  manner.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  reve- 
nues of  three  cities.  Magnesia,  Lampsacus, 
and  I\Iyus,  were  assigned  to  him  under  the 
name  of  bread,  wine,  and  meat ;  and  some 
authors  add,  two  more  for  lodging  and  ward- 
robe. With  this  eastern  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence, he  was  so  much  delighted,  that  one 
day  sitting  down  to  a  table  spread  with  delica- 
cies, he  is  .said  to  have  turned  to  the  members 
of  his  family,  (who  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  Epicrates  the  Acarnanianl,  and  to  have 
exclaimed,  '  I  should  have  been  ruined,  if  I 
had  not  been  ruined.' 

The  concluding  scene  of  the  life  of  Themis- 
tocles is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally believed,  that  in  order  to  prevent  his  being 
compelled  to  take  up  arms  against  his  coun- 
try, he  drank  poison.  His  remains  were  pri- 
vately conveyed  to  Attica,  and  the  Athenians 
raised  a  monument  to  his  memory 


Deliverance  of  Thebes. 

When  Thebes,  through  the  treachery  of 
Leontidas,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacede- 
demonians,  Pclopidas,  Pherenicus,  and  An- 
droclidas,  with  many  others,  were  banished 
from  Thebes  ;  but  they  obtained  an  asylum 
at  Athens,  where  they  were  treated  with 
great  regard  by  the  people,  and  no  less 
respected  by  the  nobility.  Leontidas,  their 
avowed  enemy,  hearing  of  this,  formed  secret 
designs  against  their  lives.  For  this  purpose 
he  employed  certain  unknown  assassins,  who 
took  off  Androclidas,  but  the  rest  escaped. 
Letters  were  also  sent  to  the  Athenians  from 
Sparta,  insisting  that  they  should  not  liarbour 
or  encourage  the  exiles,  but  drive  them  out  as 
persons  declared  by  the  confederates  to  be 
common  enemies,  but  the  Athenians  would 
not  suffer  the  least  injury  to  be  done  to 
them. 

Pelopidas,  though  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  exiles,  .applied  to  each  of 
them  individually,  as  well  as  in  a  body,  and 
urged  them  that  it  was  both  dishonourable 
and  impious  to  leave   their    nati\e  city  en- 
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slaved  and  sanisoncd  by  an  enemy  ;  and 
meanly  contented  with  their  own  lives  and 
safety  to  wait  for  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians, 
and  to  make  their  conrt  to  the  popular  orators  ; 
but  that  they  ought  to  run  every  hazard  in  so 
glorious  a  cause,  imitating  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  'I'hrasybulus  :  for,  as  he  advanced 
from  Thebes  to  crush  the  tyrants  in  Athens, 
so  should  they  march  from  Athens  to  deliver 
Thebes.' 

Thus  persuaded  to  accept  his  proposal,  they 
sent  privately  to  their  friends,  who  were  left 
behind  in  Thebes,  to  acquaint  them  with  their 
resolution,  which  was  highly  approved  ;  and 
Charon,  a  person  of  rank,  offered  his  house 
for  their  reception. 

A  day  being  fi.xed  for  putting  their  design  in 
execution,  it  was  agreed  among  the  e.xiles, 
that  Phcrenicus,  with  the  rest,  should  stay  at 
Thriasium,  while  a  few  of  the  youngest  should 
attempt  to  get  entrance  first  into  the  city  ;  and 
that  if  the.se  happened  to  be  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  the  others  should  take  care  to  provide 
for  their  parents  and  children.  Pelopidas  was 
the  first  that  offered  to  be  of  this  party  ;  and 
then  Melon,  Democlides,  and  Theopompus, 
all  men  of  noble  blood,  who  were  united  to 
each  other  by  the  most  faithful  friendship,  and 
who  never  had  any  other  contest  but  who 
should  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  glorj-.  These 
adventurers,  who  were  twelve  in  number, 
having  embraced  those  who  remained  behind, 
and  sent  a  messenger  before  them  to  Charon, 
set  out  in  their  under  garments,  with  dogs  and 
hunting  poles,  that  none  might  suspect  that 
they  were  anything  but  hunters  beating  about 
for  game. 

Pelopidas  and  his  company  divided,  and 
entered  the  town  at  different  parts,  while  it 
was  yet  day,  and  all  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Charon,  where  the  e.xiles  and  others  concerned 
in  the  affair  amounted  in  number  to  forty-eight. 
When  it  was  grown  dark,  and  Pelopidas  and 
his  companions  were  preparing  for  action, 
there  was  a  loud  and  sudden  knocking  at  the 
door.  A  messenger  was  come  to  .summon 
Charon  to  the  house  of  Philidas  the  secretary 
to  _  the  Polemarchs,  Archias  and  Philip. 
Philidas  was  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
the  exiles  ;  and  ni  order  to  contribute  to  its 
success,  had  invited  the  Polemarchs  to  his 
house,  and  plied  them  with  liquor,  until  they, 
hearing  that  the  exiles  were  in  the  city,  sent 
for  Charon. 

The  exiles  were  persuaded  that  their  design 
■<  discovered  ;  but  still  they  thought  it  ad- 

„"ible  that  Charon  .should  obey  the  order, 
.uid  boldly  face  the  tyrants.  Charon,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  intrepidity  and  courage, 
when  ready  to  depart,  took  his  son,  who  was 
a  child  of  great  beauty,  and  of  strength  beyond 
his  years,  out  of  the  women's  apartment,  and 
placing  him  in  the  hand  of  Pelopidas,  desired, 
that  if  he  found  him  a  traitor,  he  would  treat 
that  child  as  an  enemy,  and  not  spare  its  life. 
The  exiles  shed  tears  when  they  saw  the  con- 
cern and  magnanimity  of  Charon,  and  all 
c.~;pressed  uneasiness  at  his  thinking  any  of 
them  so  dastardly,  and  so  much  disconcerted 
with  the  present  danger,  as  to  be  capable  of 


suspecting  or  blaming  him  in  the  least.  They 
begged  of  him,  therefore,  not  to  leave  his  .son 
with  them,  but  to  remove  him  out  of  the 
reach  of  what  might  possibly  happen,  to  .some 
place,  where  safe  from  the  tyrants,  he  might 
be  brought  up  to  avenge  his  country  and  his 
friends.  But  Charon  refused  to  remove  him  ; 
'  for  what  life,'  said  he,  '  or  what  deliverance, 
could  I  wish  him,  that  would  be  more  glorious 
than  his  falling  honourably  with  his  father  and 
so  many  of  his  friends  ?' 

Charon,  on  going  to  the  house  of  Philidas, 
found  that  the  tyrants  had  but  very  vague 
information  respecting  the  exiles ;  and  he 
therefore  returned,  and  found  them  p.repared, 
not  to  conquer  or  preserve  their  lives,  but  to 
sell  them  dear,  and  fall  gloriously.  A  .good 
opportunity  now  offering,  these  chtimpions  of 
liberty  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  sallied 
out.  Pelopidas  and  Damoclidas  went  against 
Leontidas  and  Hypates ;  and  Charon  and 
INIelon  against  Archias  and  Philip,  whom  they 
soon  despatched  at  the  house  of  Philidas. 
Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  a  more  difficult 
affair  of  it,  but  they  succeeded  in  killing 
Leontldas  and  Hypates. 

This  being  done,  they  joined  Melon,  and 
sent  for  the  exiles  they  had  left  in  Attica. 
They  released  their  countrymen  who  had  been 
thrown  into  prison,  proclaimed  liberty  to  all 
the  Thebans,  and  armed  such  as  joined  them. 
Epaminondas  and  Gorgldas  came  to  their 
assistance  with  a  considerable  body  of  young 
men,  and  a  select  number  of  the  old,  whom 
they  had  collected  and  armed. 

On  the  next  morning  at  dayli.ght,  the  exiles 
from  Attica  came  in  armed  ;  the  people  were 
then  summoned  to  assemble  ;  and  Epami- 
nondas and  Gorgidas  pressnted  to  them 
Pelopidas  and  his  party,  surrounded  by  the 
priests,  who  carried  .garlands  in  their  hands, 
and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  e.xert  them- 
selves for  their  God  and  their  countrj'.  Ex- 
cited by  this  appearance,  the  whole  assembly 
stood  up  and  received  them  with  great  ac- 
clamations, as  their  benefactors  and  de- 
liverers. The  next  day  the  citadel  sur- 
rendered, and  Thebes  was  delivered  from  a 
foreign  yoke. 


Cicero. 

Cicero,  v.'ho  had  been  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  who  in  support  of  that  cause  had 
neither  feared  the  insults  of  a  desperate  party, 
nor  the  daggers  of  assassins,  when  he  came  to 
suffer  for  the  .same  cause,  sunk  under  the 
weight,  and  dishonoured  that  banishment 
which  was  only  wanting  to  render  his  glory 
complete.  Uncertain  where  he  should  go,  or 
what  he  should  do,  fearful  as  a  woman,  fro- 
ward  as  a  child,  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his 
riches,  of  his  rank,  and  of  his  splendid  popu- 
larity. No  sooner  had  Cicero  tied  in  private 
from  Rome,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  his  enemies, 
than  Clodius  procured  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  him,  which  prohibited  him  fire  and 
water,  or  admission  into  any  house  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  Italy. 
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Such  was  the  venel-ation  of  the  people  for 
Cicero,  that  in  general  the  decree  of  Clodius 
was  disregarded  :  they  showed  him  every 
civility,  and  conducted  him  on  his  way  with 
the  most  cordial  attention,  except  two  persons 
to  whom  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor,  who 
forbade  him  admission  into  their  houses. 
Discouraged  at  these  instances  of  ingratitude, 
he  repaired  to  Brundusium,  where  he  em- 
barked for  Dyrrhachium.  On  his  landing, 
great  numbers  of  people  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him,  and  the  cities  of  Greece 
strove  which  should  show  him  the  greatest 
civilities  ;  yet  he  continued  dejected  and 
disconsolate.  Like  a  passionate  lover,  he 
often  cast  a  longing  look  towards  Italy,  and 
behaved  with  a  littleness  of  spirit  which  could 
not  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  letters 
and  a  philosopher. 

After  Clodius  had  banished  Cicero,  he  burnt 
his  villas,  and  his  house  in  Rome  ;  and  on  the 
place  where  the  latter  stood,  he  erected  a 
temple  to  liberty.  His  goods  he  put  up  to 
auction  ;  but  although  the  crier  gave  notice 
of  it  every  day,  no  person  dared  to  appear  as 
a  buyer. 

In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus,  the  people 
began  to  change  their  opinion  ;  and  Annius 
Milo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  call  Clodius  to  answer  for  his 
violation  of  the  public  peace.  Many  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  of  the  neighbouring 
cities,  joined  Pompey,  who  with  their  assist- 
ance drove  Clodius  out  of  the  forum,  and  then 
summoned  the  citizens  to  vote,  the  .senate 
having  previously  decreed  that  no  public 
business  of  any  kind  .should  be  despatched  by 
their  body,  until  Cicero  was  recalled.  Nothing 
was  ever  carried  more  unanimously,  than  the 
vote  to  recall  Cicero  ;  and  the  senate,  an.xious 
to  give  still  higher  proofs  of  their  attachment, 
decreed  that  their  thanks  should  be  given  to 
the  cities  which  had  treated  him  with  kindness 
and  respect  during  his  e.xile  ;  and  that  his 
town  and  country  houses,  which  Clodius  had 
demolished,  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  public 
charge. 

Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his 
banishment ;  and  such  joy  was  expressed  by 
the  cities  through  which  he  passed,  and  .so 
much  eagerness  was  shown  to  meet  him,  that 
his  own  account  of  his  reception  was  less  than 
the  truth,  though  he  said,  that  '  Italy  had 
brought  him  on  her  shoulders  to  Rome.' 


Marcellus. 

Brutus  relates,  that  he  saw  Marcellus  in 
exile  at  Mitylcne,  living  in  all  the  happiness 
of  which  human  nature  is  capable,  and  culti- 
vating with  as  much  assiduity  as  ever,  all 
kinds  of  laudable  knowledge.  This  spectacle 
made  him  think  that  it  was  rather  he  who 
went  into  banishment,  .since  he  was  to  return 
without  Marcellus,  who  remained  in  it, 
Brutus  adds,  that  Cxsar  overshot  Mityleiie, 
because  he  could  not  stand  the  sight  of  Mar- 
cellus reduced  to  a  state  so  unworthy  of  him. 

The  eloquence  of  Cicero,  who.se  oration  in 


favour  of  Marcellus  is  extant,  procured  his 
recall ;  the  whole  senate  interceding  for  him 
with  .such  earnestness,  that  they  seemed  to  be 
suppliants  for  themselves,  rather  than  for 
Brutus.  '  This,'  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  '  was 
to  return  with  honour  ;  but  surely  he  remained 
abroad  with  greater,  when  Brutus  could  not 
resolve  to  leave  him,  nor  Caesar  to  see  him  ; 
for  both  of  them  bore  witness  of  his  merit. 
Brutus  grieved,  and  Cassar  blushed,  to  go  to 
Rome  without  him.'  Marcellus,  however, 
was  assassinated  at  Athens  on  his  return 
home  by  Chilo,  an  old  friend  and  fellow  sol- 
dier.    Chilo's  motive  is  not  explained. 

Achaean  Exiles. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
third  Olympiad,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty-six 
years  before  Christ,  a  number  of  Acha;ans 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  delivering  up 
their  country  to  the  King  of  Persia ;  but 
being  discovered,  a  thousand  of  them  were 
seized,  and  compelled  to  live  exiles  in  Italy. 
There  they  continued  seventeen  years  ;  after 
which,  about  three  hundred  who  were  still 
living,  were  restored  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
which  was  particularly  made  in  favour  of 
Polybius,  who  was  one  of  the  number. 

When  Scipio,  at  the  request  of  Polybius, 
applied  to  Cato  the  Censor,  in  behalf  of  these 
exiles,  and  the  .subject  was  much  discussed  in 
the  senate,  Cato  said,  '  As  if  we  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  we  sit  here  all  day  debating,  whe- 
ther a  few  poor  old  Greeks  .shall  be  buried  by 
our  grave  diggers,  or  those  of  their  own 
country.'  The  senate  then  decreed,  that  they 
should  return  home  ;  and  Polybius  some  days 
after  endeavoured  to  procure  another  meeting 
of  the  senate,  to  restore  to  the  exiles  their 
former  honours  in  Achaia.  He  consulted 
Cato  on  the  subject,  who  answered,  smiling, 
'  This  is  just  as  if  Ulysses  should  have  wanted 
to  enter  the  Cyclops'  cave  again  for  a  hat  and 
belt  which  he  had  left  behind.' 


Metellus. 

A\'hen  the  Roman  people  were  laj'ing  the 
foimdations  of  tyranny,  Quintus  Metellus 
Numidicus,  in  the  midst  of  an  intimidated 
senate,  and  outrageous  multitvide,  refused  to 
swear  to  the  pernicious  laws  of  the  tribune 
Saturninus.  His  patriotism  became  his  crime, 
and  exile  his  punishment.  A  wild  and  lawless 
faction  prevailing  against  him,  the  best  men 
of  the  city  armed  in  his  defence,  and  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  that  they  might 
preserve  so  much  virtue  to  their  country.  But 
Metellus  having  failed  to  persuade,  thought  it 
not  lawful  to  con^.train.  He  knew  that  if  his 
fellow  citizens  amended,  he  should  be  recalled ; 
and  if  they  did  not  amend,  he  thought  he 
could  be  nowhere  worse  than  at  Ronie.  He 
went  voluntarily  into  exile  ;  and  with  what 
temper  he  continued  abro.ad,  will  best  appear 
by  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  letters,  which 
Gellius  in  a  pedantic  compilation  of  phrases 
used  by  the  annalist  Q.  Claudius,  has  pre- 
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•served  for  the  sake  of  the  word  friiniscor, 
"I Hi  vero  omni  jure  ataque  honestate  inter- 
ilicti :  ego  neqiie  aqua  neque  igne  careo  ;  et 
summa  gloria  fruiiiscor." 

Ovid. 

Ovid,  when  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age, 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Augustus, 
was  by  him  banished  to  Tomi,  or  Tomos,  a 
town  in  Scythia  near  the  Euxine  sea,  and  not 
far  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The 
cause  of  this  has  been  variously  represented. 
The  pretence  was  his  writing  loose  verses,  and 
corrupting  the  Roman  youth  ;  but  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  and  is  in  effect  owned  by  himself, 
that  this  was  not  the  real  cause  of  his  e.\ile  ; 
and  although  he  hints  at  the  matter  very  ob- 
scurely, it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  had 
been  a  witness  to  some  court  intrigue,  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  dividge,  but  which  he 
probably  had  not  kept  secret.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  happens  that  the  offence  was  thought 
unpardonable  ;  nor  could  his  most  submissive 
importunities  and  flattering  addresses,  al- 
though often  repeated,  obtain  his  recall,  or  his 
removal  to  a  more  eligible  situation. 

In  his  e.\ile,  Ovid  showed  nothing  of  the 
philosopher ;  but  in  hopes  of  pardon,  was 
continually  praising  the  emperor  with  such 
extravagance,  as  bordered  even  upon  idolatry  ; 
and  what  was  more  singular,  he  made  an  idol 
of  him  literally,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his 
death,  by  consecrating  a  chapel  to  him,  where 
he  went  every  morning  to  pay  his  devotions, 
and  offer  frankincense.  He  continued  his  im- 
portunities for  his  recall  towards  his  successor  ; 
but  the  court  was  as  inexorable  under  Tibe- 
rius ;  and  the  unhappy  Ovid  died  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  of  his  banishment,  and 
was  buried  at  Tomos.  where  the  people  had 
shown  him  every  mark  of  respect,  mourned 
publicly  for  him,  and  erected  a  stately  monu- 
ment to  his  memorj-. 


Maladie  du  Pays. 

'  The  intrepid  Swiss,  that  guards  a  foreign 

shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain  cliffs  no 

more  ; 
If  chance  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild. 
Which    on    those    cliffs     his    infant    hours 

beguil'd, 
Melts  at  the  long-lost  scenes  that  round  him 

rise, 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs.' 

RoGEns. 
That  many  a  Swiss  has  sunk  a  martyr  to 
his  longing  after  home,  is  a  fact  literally  true. 
The  malady  is  commonly  brought  on  by  hear- 
ing the  celebrated  national  air  of  the  Rattz 
lies  Vaches,  sung  at  an  unexpected  moment, 
or  when  \mder  the  influence  of  dejected  feel- 
ings. Overcome  with  the  recollections  which 
it  awakens,  he  sheds  tears,  and  is  only  to  be 
consoled  by  the  prospect  of  immediately 
returning  to  that  home,  his  exile  from  which 
he  deplores.      If  imable   to   accomplish  this 


wish  of  his  heart,  he  sinks  into  a  fjrofound 
melancholy,  which  not  unfrequently  termi-> 
nates  in  disease  and  death. 

Dr.  Burney,  in  his  'Histoiy  of  Music,' 
.says,  that  when  at  Potsdam,  Lord  Marischal 
informed  him,  that  five  soldiers  at  Valladolid 
in  Spain,  who  had  heard  one  of  their  country- 
men play  this  tune  on  the  top  of  the  steeple, 
were  all  seized  with  this  distemper,  and 
obliged  to  be  sent  home.  'An  effect,"  .says 
Dr.  B.  '  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  reminiscence  of  former  liberty  and  happi- 
ness in  their  native  country.' 

Lord  Marischal  also  told  Dr.  Burney  of  a 
Scotch  highlander,  who  always  cried  upon 
hearing  a  certain  slow  Scotch  tune  played  upon 
the  bagpipe.  General  E.  whose  servant  he  was, 
stole  into  his  room  one  night  when  he  was 
fast  asleep,  and  playing  the  same  tune  to  him 
very  softly  on  the  German  flute,  the  poor 
fellow  without  waking  cried  like  a  child. 


Jewel. 


Queen  Mary  declared  at  her  accession, 
that  she  would  force  no  man's  conscience, 
nor  make  any  change  in  religion.  These 
specious  promises  inclined  among  others,  the 
celebrated  Jewel,  who  was  then  orator  to 
the  University  of  Oxford,  to  think  more 
favourably  of  popery  than  before.  In  this 
state  of  mind,  he  went  to  Clive,  to  consult  his 
old  tutor.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  was  rector  of 
that  parish ;  but  Parkhurst,  upon  the  re- 
estabhshment  of  popery,  having  fled  to  Lon- 
don, Jewel  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
lingered,  and  waited  until  being  called  upon 
in  St.  Mary's  Church  to  subscribe  to  some  of 
the  popish  doctrines,  under  the  several 
penalties,  he  took  his  pen,  and  subscribed 
with  gre.at  reluctance.  Yet  this  compliance, 
of  which  his  conscience  severely  accused  him, 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Dr.  IMartial,  alleging  his  subscription 
to  be  insincere,  laid  a  plot  to  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  Bishop  Bonner;  and  would  certainly 
have  caught  him  in  the  snare,  had  he  not  set 
out  the  very  night  in  which  he  was  sent  for, 
by  a  by-way  to  London.  He  walked  till  he 
was  forced  to  lay  himself  on  the  ground  quite 
spent,  and  almost  breathless ;  where  being 
found  by  one  Augustus  Bemer,  a  Swiss,  first 
a  servant  of  Bishop  Latimer,  and  afterwards 
a  minister,  this  person  provided  him  with  a 
horse,  and  conveyed  him  to  Lady  Warcup,  by 
whom  he  was  entertained  some  time,  and  then 
sent  safely  to  the  metropolis.  Here  he  lay 
concealed,  changing  his  lodgings  twice  or 
thrice  for  that  purpose,  till  a  ship  was  pro- 
vided for  him  to  go  abroad,  together  with 
money  for  the  journey,  by  Sii  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,  a  person  of  great  distinction, 
and  at  that  time  in  considerable  offices.  His 
escape  was  managed  by  one  Giles  Lawrence, 
who  had  been  his  fellow  collegian,  and  was 
at  this  time  tutor  to  Sir  Arthur  Darcy's  chil- 
dren, living  near  the  tower  of  London.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  Frankfort,  in  1554,  he  made  a 
public  confession  of  his  sorrow  for  his  late  sub- 
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Scription  to  popery ;  and  soon  afterwards 
went  to  Strasburgh,  at  the  invitation  of  Peter 
Martyr,  who  kept  a  kind  of  college  for  learned 
men  in  his  own  house,  of  which  he  made 
Jewel  his  vice-master.  He  likewise  attended 
this  friend  to  Zurich,  and  assisted  him  in  his 
theological  lectures.  It  was  probably  about 
this  time  that  he  made  an  e.\cursion  to  Padua, 
where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Sig. 
Sclpio,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  addressed  his  Epistle  concerning 
the  council  of  Trent.  During  all  the  time  of 
his  exile,  which  was  about  four  years,  he 
studied  hard,  and  spent  the  rest  ot  his  time  in 
consoling  and  confirming  his  friends,  fre- 
quently telling  them,  '  that  when  their  brethren 
endured  such  bitter  tortures  and  horrible 
martyrdoms  at  home,  it  was  not  reasonable 
they  .should  expect  to  fare  deliciously  in 
banishment,' always  concluding  with,  'These 
things  will  not  last  an  age  ;'  a  .saying  which 
he  repeated  so  often,  as  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  firm  belief,  that  their  deliverance  was 
not  far  oft".  This,  however,  was  not  peculiar 
to  Jewel.  Fox  was  likewise  remarked  for 
using  the  same  language  ;  and  there  was 
among  these  exiles  in  general,  a  very  firm 
persuasion,  that  the  dominion  of  popery  and 
cruelty  under  Queen  Mary,  would  not  be  of 
long  duration.  The  much  wi.shed-for  event  at 
length  was  made  known  ;  and  upon  the 
accession  of  the  new  queen,  or  rather  the 
year  after,  (1559,)  Jewel  returned  to  England  ; 
and  we  find  his  name  soon  after  among  the 
sixteen  divines,  appointed  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, to  hold  a  disputation  in  Westminster 
Abbey  against  the  papists. 


Fox,  the  Martyrologi.st. 

When  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  had 
determined  on  having  Fo.x  seized  for  heresy, 
he  laid  many  snares  and  stratagems  for  that 
purpose.  Fo.x  was  then  tutor  in  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  family.  Gardiner,  who  was  very 
intimate  with  the  Duke,  and  often  visited  him, 
would  frequently  desire  to  sec  his  tutor. 
The  duke  evaded  the  request,  at  one  time 
alleging  his  absence  ;  at  another,  that  he  was 
indisposed.  At  length  it  happened  that  Fox, 
not  knowing  the  bishop  was  in  the  house, 
entered  the  room  where  the  duke  and  he  were 
in  discourse,  and  seeini:  the  bishop,  with  a 
show  of  Ijashfiilness  modestly  withdrew.  The 
bishop  asked  who  he  was'/  The  duke  an- 
swered, '  his  physician,  who  was  somewhat 
iincourtly,  being  newly  come  from  the  uni- 
versity.' '  I  like  his  countenance  and  aspect 
well,' replied  the  bishop,  'and  upon  occasion 
win  make  use  of  him.'  The  duke  perceiving 
from  this  that  danger  was  at  hand,  thought  it 
time  for  Fox  to  retire  :  and  accordingly  fur- 
nished him  with  means  logo  abroad.  Before 
Fox  could  embark,  however,  it  was  found  that 
Gardiner  had  issued  out  a  warrant  for  appre- 
hending Iiim,  and  was  causing  the  most  dili- 
gent search  to  be  made  for  him  ;  so  that  It  was 
with  great  dllTicuIty  that  he  got  over  to  New- 
porthavcn,  travelled  to  Frankfort,  and  tlience 


to  Basil,  whore  numbers  of  English  subjects 
resorted  in  those  times  of  per.secution.  In  this 
city  he  maintained  himself  and  family,  by 
correcting  the  press  for  Opirinus,  a  celebrated 
printer  ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  laid  the  plan 
of  his  famous  work,  'The  History  of  the  Acts 
and  iVIonuments  of  the  Church.'  He  had 
published  at  Strasburgh,  in  1554,  in  8vo. 
'  Commentarii  Rerum  Ecclesia  gestarum 
maximannmque  per  totam  Europam  persecu- 
tionem  a  Wiclavi  temporibus  ad  banc  usque 
a;tatem  dcscrlptarum  ;'  in  one  book,  to  which 
he  added  five  more  books,  all  printed  together 
at  Basil,  1559,  in  folio.  After  Queen  Mary's 
death,  which  Bishop  Aymer  says  Fox  fore- 
told at  Basil,  the  day  before  it  happened,  and 
when  Elizabeth  was  settled  on  the  throne, 
and  the  protestant  religion  established,  Fo.x 
returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  found 
a  very  faithful  friend  in  his  former  pupil,  now 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk  :  who  maintained  him 
at  his  house,  and  settled  a  pension  on  him, 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  his  son. 


English  Dictator. 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  Cromwell  and  France,  in  1655,  it 
was  stipulated  by  one  of  the  articles,  that  the 
Duke  of  York,  brother  to  Charles  II.,  should 
no  longer  have  shelter  in  France.  Singularly 
enougli,  the  duke  held  at  this  ver>'  time  the 
chief  command  of  the  French  army,  in  the 
absence  of  Marshal  Turenne.  When  Turenne 
resumed  the  command,  the  duke  repaired  to 
the  French  court,  which  was  then  at  Com- 
peigne,  and  was  received  there  in  as  kindly  a 
manner  as  ever  ;  both  the  queen-mother,  and 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  protesting  that  nothing 
but  the  unfortunate  condition  in  which  France 
was  placed,  could  have  induced  them  to  .sub- 
scribe to  a  treaty  so  contrary  to  their  inclina- 
tions, and  to  the  friendship  which  they  enter- 
tained for  his  Royal  Highness.  The  duke 
was  so  satisfied  with  the  explanation  they 
gave,  that  in  the  diary  which  he  has  left  us  of 
the  principal  events  of  his  life,  he  candidly 
.says,  'And  truly  upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot 
but  do  the  memory  of  the  cardinal  that  right 
to  affirm,  that  he  had  been  a  very  ill  minister 
if  he  had  not  made  that  treaty  with  Cromwell 
in  such  a  juncture  of  afiairs;  and  the  King  of 
France  would  have  had  just  reason  to  be  ill- 
satisfied  with  him,  if  he  had  missed  that  op- 
portunity. ' 

Cardinal  Mazarine  being,  how-ever,  still  un- 
willing to  enforce  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
for  the  bani.shment  of  the  duke,  wrote  to 
Cromwell,  earnestly  soliciting  that  the  per- 
formance of  it  might,  for  the  present,  be 
waived.  Cromwell  answered,  that  as  a  matter 
of  favour  to  the  French  court,  he  would  con- 
sent that  the  Duke  of  York  should  stay  in 
France,  and  serve  in  any  of  its  armies,  except 
the  one  stationed  in  Flanders,  as  he  had  en- 
gaged to  send  a  body  of  English  troops  into 
that  quarter,  to  co-operate  witli  the  French 
crown  ;  conceiving,  no  doubt,  that  their 
fidelity  might  possibly  be  endangered  by  the 
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presence  of  so  distinguished  a  member  of  the 
exiled  Royal  Family  of  Enrjl-md.  The  duke 
was  accordingly  appointed  to  serve  as  Captain- 
CJeneral,  under  the  Duke  of  jModena,  who 
was  Generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  France, 
Savoy,  and  Modena,  in  Piedmont. 

Handsome  Conduct  of  an  Irish 
Colonel. 

An  Irish  colonel,  of  the  name  of  Richard 
Grace,  after  serving  Charles  I.  till  the  sur- 
render of  Oxford,  withdrew  to  Ireland,  where 
he  continued  to  m.iintain  the  cause  of  Charles 
1 1,  as  long  as  any  part  of  that  island  held  out 
for  him.  When  the  royal  cause  became  hope- 
less, Grace  had  still  influence  enough  with 
the  predominant  party  to  obtain  permission  to 
carry  along  with  him  into  the  Spanish  sei-\ice 
a  regiment  of  his  own  countrymen,  consisting 
of  twelve  hundred  men.  Tlie  colonel  pro- 
cured a  very  honourable  and  favourable  en- 
gagement for  himself  and  his  men,  from  the 
Spanish  government  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  in  Spain,  the  Spaniards  forgot  all 
their  promises,  and  used  them  so  ill,  that 
before  they  reached  Catalonia,  they  were 
reduced  to  one  half  of  their  original  number. 
Notwithstanding  this  cruel  treatment,  Grace 
and  his  Irish  followers  served  in  the  Spanish 
army  with  great  reputation,  till  the  end  of  the 
campaign  of  1656  ;  when  they  were  left  to 
garrison  a  castle  on  the  frontiers,  of  consider- 
able importance.  Colonel  Grace  reflecting 
here  on  the  ill-usage  which  he  had  received, 
and  was  still  likely  to  receive,  and  learning, 
at  the  same  time,  how  differently  .several  Irish 
regiments  in  the  French  .serx'ice  were  treated, 
he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  go  and  join  them  ; 
but  though  the  Spaniards  had  broken  their 
engagements  with  him,  he  had  too  much 
regard  to  his  own  character,  to  quit  them  in 
any  other  but  the  fairest  and  most  honourable 
manner.  He  sent  a  message  to  Marshal 
d'Hocquincourt,  who,  at  that  time,  com- 
manded the  French  army  in  Catalonia,  to  let 
him  know,  that  on  a  certain  day  nam£d,  he 
would  march  oft'  with  his  regiment,  and  join 
him  on  these  conditions :  that  his  regiment 
should  be  upon  the  same  footing  with  the 
Irish  regiments  then  in  the  French  service; 
and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  and 
ser\e  their  own  king,  whenever  his  affairs 
required  their  service.  These  conditions  were 
readily  assented  to  by  the  French  Marshal, 
who  added  the  most  tempting  ofters  to  Colonel 
Grace,  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up  the  castle 
at  the  same  time.  Grace,  however,  would 
not  on  any  acco-.mt  consent  to  such  a  breach 
of  faith  ;  and  would  only  allow  the  mars'ial  to 
have  a  party  of  horse  in  waiting  near  the 
castle,  to  cover  his  retreat.  When  the  day 
appointed  for  the  evacuation  arrived.  Colonel 
Grace  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  nearest 
Spanish  garrison,  and  gave  him  notice  of  his 
intention,  in  order  that  he  might  instantly 
despatch  some  of  his  men.  to  take  possession 
of  the  castle  as  he  marched  out  of  it,  warning 
him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  send  more  than 


two  hundred,  for  in  case  he  gave  him  any 
reason  to  su.spcct  that  he  intended  to  betray 
him,  he  would  give  up  the  castle  to  the  French. 
The  Spaniards  did  not  ofter  to  infringe  this 
condition  ;  and  as  soon  as  their  detachment  of 
two  hundred  approached  the  place,  Grace 
permitted  them  to  enter  at  one  gate,  while  he 
marched  out  at  the  other,  and  went  off  to  the 
French  horse,  who  were  in  waiting  for  him. 


American  Pilgrim.s. 

In  the  year  1610,  some  Brownists,  headed 
by  Mr.  Robinson,  whom  Neal  styles  the 
Father  of  the  Independents,  being  driven 
from  England  by  persecution,  tied  to  Holland, 
and  settled  at  Leyden  ;  but  in  1621,  they  de- 
termined, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Brewster, 
assistant  preacher  to  JMr.  Robinson,  to  found 
a  church  for  their  sect  in  the  new  hemisphere. 
For  this  purpose,  they  purchased  the  charter 
of  the  English  North  Virginia  Company. 
Forty-one  families,  making  in  all  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons,  landed  in  the  beginning 
of  a  very  hard  winter ;  and  found  a  country 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  which  offered  a 
very  melancholy  prospect  to  men  already 
exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  voyage. 
The  weather  held  tolerable  until  the  24th  of 
December ;  but  the  cold  then  came  on  with 
violence.  Such  a  Christmas-eve  they  had 
never  seen  before.  From  that  time  to  the 
loth  of  February,  their  chief  care  was  to  keep 
themselves  warm,  and  as  comfortable  in  other 
respects  as  their  scanty  provisions  would 
permit.  The  poorer  sort  were  much  exposed, 
lying  in  tents  and  miserable  hovels ;  and 
many  of  them  died  of  the  scurvy  and  other 
distempers.  They  were  so  short  of  provisions, 
that  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  live  upon 
clams,  mussels,  and  other  shell-fish,  with 
ground  nuts  and  acorns  instead  of  bread. 
One  that  came  to  the  governor's  house  to 
compl.ain  of  his  sufferings,  was  prevented, 
being  informed  that  even  there  the  last  batch 
was  in  the  oven.  Some  instances  are  men- 
tioned of  great  calmness  and  resignation  in 
this  distress.  A  good  man,  who  had  asked 
his  neighbour  for  a  di.sh  of  clams,  after  dinner 
returned  thanks  to  God,  who  had  given  him 
to  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of 
treasure  hid  in  the  sands.  Nearly  one-half  of 
them  perished,  either  by  cold,  the  scurvy,  or 
other  distress.  The  courage  of  the  rest  began 
to  fail,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of 
sixty  Indian  warriors,  who  came  to  them  in 
the  spring,  headed  by  their  chief  The  old 
occupants  assigned  for  ever  to  the  new  ones, 
all  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  set- 
tlement they  had  formed,  under  the  name  of 
New  Plymouth  ;  and  one  of  the  Indians,  who 
understood  a  little  English,  staid  to  teach 
them  how  to  cultivate  the  maize,  and  instruct 
them  in  the  manner  of  fishing  upon  their  coast. 

This  kindness  enabled  the  exiles  to  wait  for 
the  companions  they  expected  from  Europe 
with  seeds,  domestic  animals,  and  every  as- 
sistance they  wanted.  At  first,  these  succours 
arrived  but  slowly ;  until  the  persecution  of 
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the  Puritans  in  England,  increased  the  number 
of  refugees  to  such  a  degree  in  America,  that 
in  1630,  they  were  obhged  to  form  different 
settlements,  of  which  Boston  soon  became  the 
principal.  These  first  settlers  were  not  merely 
ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
preferments  on  account  of  their  opinions. 
There  were  among  them  several  persons  of 
high  rank,  who  having  embraced  Puritanism, 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  secure  themselves 
an  asylum  in  these  distant  regions.  They  had 
caused  lands  to  be  cleared,  and  houses  to  be 
built ;  with  a  view  of  retiring  there,  if  their 
endeavours  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  should  prove  abortive. 

The  new  colony  lived  peaceably  for  a  long 
time,  without  any  regular  form  of  policy.  At 
length,  they  grew  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
.a  regular  legislation  ;  and  this  great  work, 
which  virtue  and  genius  united  have  never 
attempted  but  with  diffidence,  was  boldly 
undertaken  by  blind  fanaticism.  There  was 
in  this  new  code  a  singular  mixture  of  good 
and  evil,  of  wisdom  and  folly  ;  and  it  bore  the 
.stamp  of  the  rude  prejudices  on  which  it  had 
been  formed.  No  man  was  allowed  to  have  a 
.share  in  the  government,  except  he  were  a 
member  of  the  established  church.  Witchcraft, 
perjury,  and  blasphemy,  were  made  capital 
offences :  and  children  were  also  punished 
with  death,  for  cursing  orstriking  theirparents. 
All  who  were  detected,  either  in  lying,  drunk- 
enness, or  dancing,  were  ordered  to  be  publicly 
whipped ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  amuse- 
ments were  forbidden  equally  with  vices  and 
crimes,  a  person  might  be  allowed  to  swear 
by  paying  a  penalty  of  iifd.  ;  and  to  break 
the  sabbath  for  £1  19s.  g\A.  Another  indul- 
gence was  to  atone  by  a  fine  for  a  neglect  of 
prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  rash  oath  ;  but  it  is 
still  more  extraordinarj-,  that  the  worship  of 
images  was  forbidden  to  the  Puritans,  on  pain 
of  death,  which  was  also  inflicted  on  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  who  should  return  to  the 
colony  after  they  had  been  banished  ;  and  on 
Quakers,  who  should  appear  again  after  having 
been  whipped,  branded,  and  expelled. 

Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  commu- 
nity who,  less  violent  than  their  brethren, 
ventured  to  deny  the  coercive  power  of  the 
magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  were  perse- 
cuted with  the  utmost  rigour.  Every  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  attempted  to  be  stopped, 
by  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  all 
who  dis.sentcd.  This  intemperate  religious 
zeal,  extended  itself  to  matters. in  them.s1:lves 
the  most  trifling,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  public  declaration,  which  is  tran- 
scribed from  the  registers  of  the  colony.  It 
-States  it  to  be  '  a  circumstance  universally  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  custom  of  wearing  long 
hair,  after  the  manner  of  immoral  persons, 
and  of  the  savage  Indians,  can  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  only  in  sacrilegious 
contempt  of  the  express  command  of  God  ; 
who  declares,  that  it  is  a  shameful  practice  for 
any  man  who  has  the  least  care  for  his  soul, 
to  wear  long  hair.  As  this  abomination  excites 
the  indignation  of  all  pio\is  persons,  we,  the 
magistrates,  in  our  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 


faith,  do  expressly  and  authentically  declare, 
that  we  condemn  the  impious  custom  of  letting 
the  hair  grow  ;  a  custom  which  we  look  upon 
to  be  very  indecent  and  dishonest ;  which 
horribly  disguises  men,  and  is  offensive  to 
modest  persons,  inasmuch  as  it  corrupts  good 
manners.  We  therefore  being  justly  incensed 
against  this  scandalous  custom,  do  desire, 
advise,  and  earnestly  request,  all  the  elders  of 
our  continent,  zealously  to  show  their  aversion 
for  this  odious  practice,  to  exert  all  their 
power  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  especially  to 
take  care  that  the  members  of  their  churches 
be  not  infected  with  it ;  in-  order  that  those 
persons  who,  notwithstanding  these  rigorous 
provisions,  and  the  means  of  correction  that 
shall  be  used  on  this  .iccount,  shall  still  persist 
in  this  custom,  shall  have  both  God  and  man 
at  the  same.time  against  them.' 

This  severity  soon  exerted  itself  against 
the  Quakers,  who  were  whipped,  banished, 
and  imprisoned.  The  behaviour  of  these  new 
enthusiasts,  who,  in  the  midst  of  tortures  and 
ignominy,  praised  God,  and  called  for  bless- 
ings upon  men,  inspired  a  reverence  for  their 
persons  and  opinions,  and  gained  them  a  num- 
ber of  proselytes ;  but  still  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution was  not  abated ;  those  persons  who 
were  either  convicted  or  even  suspected  of 
entertaining  sentiments  of  toleration,  were 
exposed  to  such  cruel  oppressions,  that  they 
were  forced  to  fly  from  their  first  asylum,  and 
seek  refuge  in  another.  They  found  one  on 
the  same  continent ;  and  as  New  England 
had  been  first  founded  by  persecution,  so  were 
its  limits  extended  by  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  princi- 
ples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  thus 
violated,  the  colony  became  excessivelyjealous 
of  the  slightest  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
English  government.  Charles  the  Second, 
who  deserves  much  praise  for  his  interference 
in  behalf  of  the  Q'jakers,  whose  sufferings  he 
terminated  by  a  proclamation  in  1661,  sent 
four  commissioners  with  absolute  power  to 
govern  the  colony  in  direct  violation  of  their 
charters.  This  produced  an  address  from 
them  to  the  king,  in  which,  after  stating  at 
large  the  foundation  of  their  rights,  they  con- 
cluded with  the  following  remarkably  pathetic 
supplication  : 

'  Sir,  the  all-knowing  God  knows  our  great- 
est ambition  is  to  live  a  poor  and  quiet  life, 
in  a  corner  of  the  world,  without  offence  to 
God  or  man.  We  came  not  into  this  wil- 
derness to  seek  great  things  to  ourselves  ; 
and  if  any  come  after  us  to  seek  them  here, 
they  will  be  disappointed.  We  keep  ourselves 
within  our  line,  and  meddle  not  with  matters 
abroad  ;  a  just  dependence  upon,  and  sub- 
jection to,  your  majesty,  according  to  our 
charter,  it  is  far  from  our  hearts  to  disac- 
knowledge.  We  so  highly  prize  your  fa- 
vourable'aspect  1  though  at  this  great  di.stance), 
as  we  would  gladly  do  anything  that  is  within 
our  power,  to  purchase  the  continuance 
of  it.  We  were  willing  to  testify  our 
affection  to  your  majesty's  service,  by  an- 
swering the  proposals  of  your  honourable 
commissioners,  of  which  we  doubt  not   but 
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they  have  already  given  your  majesty  an 
account.  We  are  carefully  studious  of  all  due 
subjection  to  your  majesty,  and  that  not  only 
for  wrath,  but  for  conscience  sake  ;  and  should 
L>ivine  Providence  ever  offer  an  opportunity 
wlicrein  we  might,  in  any  righteous  way, 
according  to  our  poor  and  mean  capacity, 
1  testify  our  dutiful  affection  to  your  majesty, 
wc  hope  we  should  most  gladly  embrace  it. 
•  But  it  is  a  great  unfiappiness  to  be  reduced  to 
I  so  hard  a  case,  as  to  have  no  other  testimony 
I  of  our  subjection  and  loyalty  offered  us  but 
this,  viz.,  to  destroy  our  own  being,  which 
nature  teacheth  us  to  preserve  ;  or  to  yield  up 
our  liberties,  whicli  are  far  dearer  to  us  than  our 
lives,  and  which,  had  we  had  any  fears  o( 
being  deprived  of,  we  had  never  wandered 
from  our  fathers'  houses  into  these  ends  of  the 
earth,  nor  laid  our  labours  and  estates  therein, 
besides  engaging  in  a  most  hazardous  and 
difficult  war,  with  the  most  warlike  of  the 
natives,  to  our  great  charge,  and  the  loss  of 
some  of  the  lives  of  our  dear  friends.  Neither 
can  the  deepest  invention  of  man  find  out  a 
more  certain  way  of  consistence,  than  to  obtain 
a  royal  donation  from  so  great  a  prince,  under 
his  great  seal,  which  is  the  greatest  security 
that  may  be  had  in  human  affairs. 

'  Royal  Sir,  it  is  in  your  power  to  say  of 
your  poor  people  in  New  England,  they  shall 
not  die.  If  we  have  found  favour  in  the  sight 
of  our  king,  let  our  life  be  given  us  at  our 
petition  ;  or  rather  that  which  is  dearer  than 
life,  that  we  have  ventured  our  lives,  and  wil- 
lingly passed  through  many  deaths  to  obtain, 
and  our  all,  at  our  request.  Let  our  govern- 
ment live,  our  patent  live,  our  magistrates 
live,  our  laws  and  liberties  live,  our  religious 
enjoyments  live  :  so  shall  we  all  yet  have  fur- 
ther cause  to  say  from  our  hearts.  Let  the 
king  live  for  ever.  And  the  blessings  of  them 
that  were  ready  to  perish  shall  come  upon 
your  majesty,  having  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  such  as  had  none  to  help  them. 
It  was  an  honour  to  one  of  your  royal  ances- 
tors, that  he  was  called  the  poor  man's  king. 
It  was  Job's  excellency  that  he  sat  as  king 
among  his  people,  when  he  was  a  father 
to  the  poor.  They  are  a  poor  people  (desti- 
tute of  outward  favour,  wealth,  and  power'; 
who  now  cry  unto  their  lord  the  king.  May 
your  majesty  please  to  regard  their  cause, 
and  maintain  their  right ;  it  will  stand  among 
the  marks  of  lasting  honour  to  after  genera- 
tions ;  and  we  and  ours  shall  have  lasting 
cause  to  rejoice,  that  we  have  been  numbered 
among  your  majesty's  most  humble  servants 
and  suppliants.' 


The  Regicide  Generals  GofFe 
and  Whalley 

Of  the  fifty-nine  judges  who  signed  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  King  Charles 
the  First,  twenty-four  died  before  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  the  Second ;  twenty-seven 
persons,  judges  and  others,  were  taken,  tried, 
and  condemned  ;  some  of  these  were  par- 
doned ;    but  fourteen;  nine  of  whom  were 


judges,  were  executed.  Only  sixteen  judges 
fled  and  finally  escaped.  Three  of  these, 
Major-General  Edward  Whalley,  Major- 
General  William  Goffe,  and  Colonel  John 
DLxwell,  escaped  to  New  England,  where 
they  died,  after  being  secreted  nearly  thirty 
years. 

On  the  22nd  of  September,  1660,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  setting  forth  that 
Whalley  and  Goffe  had  left  the  kingdom ; 
but  as  there  was  great  reason  to  suppose  they 
had  returned,  a  reward  of  ^100  was  offered 
to  anyone  who  would  discover  either  of  them 
m  any  of  the  British  dominions,  and  cause 
him  to  be  brought  in  alive  or  dead  if  he  made 
any  resistance.  Goffe  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Whalley,  and  they  escaped  to  New  England 
together,  arriving  at  Boston  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1 660. 

They  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  per- 
sons or  characters,  when  they  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, but  immediately  went  to  the  Governor, 
Mr.  Endicot,  who  received  them  ver>-  cour- 
teously :  and  they  were  visited  by  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  town.  They  fixed  their 
residence  at  Cambridge,  a  village  about  four 
miles  from  Boston,  which  they  frequently 
visited,  attending  regularly  to  their  religious 
duties.  They  appeared  grave,  serious,  and 
devout ;  and  the  rank  they  had  formerly  sus- 
tained, as  well  as  their  prudent  demeanour, 
commanded  respect. 

It  had  been  reported  that  all  the  judges  of 
the  late  king  would  be  pardoned,  but  seven  ; 
and  Whalley  and  Goffe,  who  had  not  been 
among  the  most  obnoxious,  hoped  to  receive 
the  king's  clemency  ;  but  when  the  Act  of  In- 
demnity reached  Boston,  which  was  not  until 
the  last  day  of  November,  it  appeared  that 
they  were  not  excepted.  Some  of  the  power- 
ful persons  in  the  Government  now  became 
alarmed  ;  but  pity  and  compassion  prevailed 
with  others,  and  they  had  assurances  from 
some  belonging  to  the  general  court,  that  they 
would  stand  by  them. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  1661,  the  Go- 
vernment summoned  a  Court  of  Assistants,  to 
consult  about  securing  them  ;  but  the  court 
did  not  agree  to  it.  Finding  it  unsafe  to  re- 
main any  longer,  they  left  Cambridge,  and 
arrived  at  Newhaven,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant,  on  the  7th  of  March,  where 
they  were  well  treated  by  the  ministers,  the 
Rev.  John  Davenport  and  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Street.  On  the  27th  of  March,  they  removed 
to  New  Milford,  and  made  themselves  known 
there  ;  but  at  night  they  returned  privately  to 
Newhaven,  and  were  concealed  at  Mr.  Daven- 
port's house  until  the  3rd  of  April. 

About  this  time,  news  arrived  from  Boston 
that  ten  of  the  judges  were  executed;  and 
the  governor  received  a  royal  mandate  to 
cause  Whalley  and  Goffe  to  be  secured.  This 
greatly  alarmed  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  court  were  now  in  earnest  in 
their  endeavours  to  apprehend  theni ;  and  to 
avoid  all  suspicion,  they  gave  commission  and 
instruction  to  two  young  merchants  from 
England,  Thomas  Kellond,  and  Thomas  Kirk, 
zealous  royalists,  to  go  through  the  colonies. 
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as  far  as  Manhados,  in  search  of  them.  The 
regicides  had  friends  who  informed  them  what 
was  doing,  and  they  removed  from  Mr.  Daven- 
port's to  the  house  of  Mr.  Jones,  afterwards 
deputy-governor  of  Connecticut,  where  they 
lay  hid  till  the  nth  of  May,  and  then  re- 
moved to  a  mill.  On  the  13th,  they  went 
into  the  woods,  where  they  met  Jones  and  two 
of  his  companions,  Sperry  and  Burril,  who 
first  conducted  them  to  a  place  called  Hatchet 
Harbour,  where  they  lay  two  nights,  until  a 
cave  or  hole  in  the  side  of  a  hill  was  prepared 
lo  conceal  them.  This  hill  they  called  Provi- 
dence Hill,  and  there  they  continued  from 
the  15th  of  May  to  the  nth  of  June.  Richard 
Sperry  daily  supplied  them  with  victuals  from 
his  house,  about  a  mile  off;  sometimes  car- 
rying it  himself,  at  other  times  sending  it  by 
one  of  his  boys,  tied  up  in  a  cloth,  ordering 
him  to  lay  it  on  a  certain  .stump  and  leave  it  ; 
and  when  the  boy  went  for  it  at  night,  he 
always  found  the  basins  emptied  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  brought  them  home.  The  boy 
wondered  at  it,  and  used  to  ask  his  father  the 
design  of  it,  and  he  .saw  nobody.  His  father 
only  told  him  there  was  somebody  at  work  in 
the  woods  that  wanted  it. 

The  incident  which  made  them  abandon 
this  cave,  is  said  to  have  been  a  visit  which 
they  received  as  they  lay  in  bed,  from  a  pan- 
ther, or  a  catamount,  who  putting  his  head 
into  the  door  or  aperture  of  the  cave,  blazed 
his  eyeballs  in  so  hideous  a  manner  upon 
them,  as  greatly  affrighted  them.  One  of 
them  was  so  terrified  by  this  grim  and  ferocious 
monster,  his  eyes  and  his  .squalling,  that  he 
took  to  his  heels,  and  fled  down  the  mountain 
to  Sperry's  house  for  safety. 

The  second  concealment  which  they  selected, 
was  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  the 
first,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  the 
western  bank  of  a  small  rivulet,  which  runs 
along  the  west  side  of  the  West  Rock.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  sojourned  here  long ,  tradition  says, 
because  the  Indian  dogs  in  hunting  dis- 
covered them  ;  they  therefore  sought  another 
lodgment. 

The  third  place  of  their  abode  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Nev/ha%'en,  was  at  a  place  called  to 
tliis  day  The  Lodge.  It  was  situated  at  a 
spring  in  .a  valley,  or  excavation  in  a  de- 
clivity, about  three  miles  west,  or  a  little 
north-west,  from  the  la?;t-mentioned  residence. 
When  they  came  to  this  abode  is  uncertain  ; 
it  was  in  the  .summer;  and  they  left  it,  and 
removed  to  Milford,  August,  1661  ;  afier 
having  resided  in  and  about  Newhaven  for 
near  half  a  year,  from  the  7th  of  March,  to 
the  19th  of  August,  1661. 

Among  the  traditionary  anecdotes  and 
.stories  concerning  the  events  which  took  place 
at  Newhaven,  it  is  related  that  when  the 
pursuers,  Kellond  and  Kirk,  were  expected, 
the  regicides  walked  out  towards  the  Neck 
bridge,  the  road  by  which  they  must  enter  the 
town.  At  some  distance,  the  sheriff,  or  mar- 
shall,  Mr.  Kimberly,  overtook  them,  with  a 
warrant  for  thc'.r  apprehension.  He  en- 
deavoured  to  secure   them,    but  they  stood 


upon  their  defence,  and  being  expert  at 
fencing,  repulsed  the  officer,  who  went  back 
to  town  for  assistance.  He  soon  returned 
with  additional  aid ;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
regicides  had  escaped  into  the  woods  with 
which  the  town  was  surrounded. 

One  time,  when  the  pursuers  were  searching 
the  town,  the  regicides,  in  shifting  their  situa- 
tions, happened  to  be  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs. 
Evers,  a  respectable  old  lady  ;  .she,  seeing 
the  enemy  coming,  ushered  her  guests  out  at 
the  back  door,  wlio,  walking  out  a  little  way, 
instantly  returned  to  the  house,  and  were  hid 
and  concealed  by  her  in  het  apartments.  The 
pursuers  coming  in,  inquired  whether  the 
regicides  were  at  her  house.  She  answered, 
they  had  been  there,  but  were  just  gone 
away,  and  pointed  out  the  way.  They  went 
into  the  fields  and  woods  ;  and  by  her  artful 
and  polite  address,  she  diverted  them,  put 
them  upon  a  false  scent,  and  secured  her 
friends.  It  is  rather  probable  that  this  hap- 
pened the  ne.xt  day  after  their  coming  to 
Newhaven  ;  and  that  they  then  left  the  town, 
and  went  through  the  woods  to  the  mill,  two 
miles  off,  whither  they  had  retired  on  the 
nth  of  May. 

About  the  time  the  pursuers  came  to  New- 
haven, and  perhaps  a  little  before,  and  lo 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their 
reception,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  preached 
publicly  from  this  te.xt,  I.saiah  3,  .xvi.  4. 
'  Take  counsel,  execute  jtidginent,  make  thy 
shadow  as  the  Jiight,  in  the  midst  of  the 
noon-day  ;  hide  the  outcasts,  betray  not  him 
that  ivandereth :  let  mine  outcasts  dwell 
with  thee :  Moa/i,  he  thou  a  covert  to  them 
from  the  face  of  the  sf  oiler.'  This  sermon 
had  such  effect  that  though  large  rewards 
were  offered  for  their  apprehension,  yet  no 
pains  were  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  discover 
their  retreat. 

To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  regicides  at 
fencing,  it  is  related  that  while  at  Boston  a 
fencing-master  had  a  stage  erected,  on  which 
he  walked  for  .several  days,  challenging  and 
defying  any  one  to  play  with  him  at  swords. 
At  length  one  of  the  regicides  made  his  ap- 
pearance, disguised  in  a  rustic  dress,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  cheese  wrapped  in  a  napkin  for 
a  shield,  with  a  broomstick,  whose  mop  he 
had  besmeared  with  dirty  puddle-water  as  he 
passed  along  ;  thus  equipped,  he  mounted  the 
stage  ;  the  fencing-master  railed  at  him  for 
his  impudence,  asked  what  business  he  had 
there,  and  bade  him  begone.  The  regicide 
stood  his  ground,  upon  which  the  gladiator 
made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword,  to  drive 
him  off.  A  rencounter  ensued  ;  the  regicide 
received  the  sword  into  the  cheese,  and  held 
it  till  he  drew  the  mop  of  the  broom  over  his 
mouth,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of 
whi-sker:;.  The  gentleman  made  another  pass, 
and  plunging  his  sword  a  second  time,  it  was 
caught  and  held  in  the  cheese,  till  the  broom 
was  drawn  over  his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge, 
the  sword  was  caught  again,  till  the  mop  of 
the  broom  was  rubbed  gently  all  over  his 
face  ;  upon  this  the  gentleman  let  fall,  or 
laid  aside,  his  small  sword,  and  took  up  the 
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1)roads\vo;\l,  and  came  at  him  with  ihat  ; 
upon  which  the  regicide  said,  '  Stop,  sir : 
hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  played  with 
you,  and  not  attempted  to  hurt  you,  but  if 
you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broadsword. 
know  tliat  I  wdl  certainly  take  your  life.' 
The  firmness  and  determination  with  which 
he  spake  struck  the  gentleman,  who,  desist- 
ing, exclaimed,  '  Who  can  you  be "'  You 
are  either  Goffe,  W'halley,  or  the  devil,  for 
there  was  no  other  man  in  England  that 
could  beat  me.'  And  so  the  disguised  regicide 
retired  into  obscurity,  leaving  the  spectators 
to  enjoy  the  diversion  of  the  .scene,  and  the 
vanquishment  of  the  boasting  champion. 
Hence  it  is  proverbial  in  some  parts  of  New 
England,  in  speaking  of  a  champion  at  athletic 
and  other  exercises,  to  say  that  '  none  can 
beat  him  but  Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the  devil.' 

From  their  cave  in  the  woods  near  New- 
haven  they  ventured  to  the  house  of  on^ 
Tomkins,  near  Milford  meeting-house,  where 
they  remained  two  years  without  ever  stirring 
out ;  they  afterwards  took  a  little  more 
liberty,  and  made  themselves  known  to 
several  persons  in  whom  they  could  confide. 

In  1664  the  commissioner  from  Charles  the 
Second  arrived  at  Boston.  On  receiving  this 
news  they  retired  to  their  cave,  where  they 
remained  eight  or  ten  days.  Soon  after,  some 
Indians  hunting,  discovered  the  cave  with  th 


bed,   and   the   report   being    spread   abroad,  i  death. 


called  King  Philip's  war.  Philip  was  a 
powerfid  Sachem,  and  resided  at  Mount  Hope, 
in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  .soon  after 
put  to  death  by  Colonel  Church.  All  the  new 
frontier  towns  of  New  England  were  at- 
tacked, and  Hadley  was  then  exposed  as  a 
place  of  this  description.  The  time  the 
savages  fi.xed  upon  to  make  the  assault  was 
while  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the 
meeting-house  to  observe  a  fast  day  ;  but  for- 
tunately it  had  been  some  time  a  custom  for 
the  men  to  attend  public  worship  armed. 
Had  the  town  been  taken,  the  discovery  of 
Whalley  and  Goffe  would  have  been  inevitable. 
The  men  took  up  their  arms  and  attempted  a 
defence,  but  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion; 
when  (as  it  is  related  to  this  day;  a  stranger 
suddenly  appeared  among  them  of  venerable 
aspect,  and  different  in  his  apparel  from  the 
inhabitants,  who  rallied,  and  disposing  them 
in  the  best  military  manner,  led  them  to  the 
charge,  routed  the  Indians,  and  saved  the 
town.  In  the  moment  of  victory  their  de- 
liverer vanished.  The  inhabitants,  unable  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon,  believed  that 
they  had  been  commanded  by  an  angel,  sent 
from  heaven  for  their  protection.  This  sup- 
posed angel  was  Goffe,  who  never  before 
ventured  from  his  concealment  in  the  cave  in 
the  woods,  nor  was  it  known  who  had  so  ably 
led  them  against  the  Indians  until  after  his 


rendered  it  unsafe  to  continue  there  any 
longer.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1664,  they 
removed  to  Hadley,  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
distant,  travelling  only  by  night.  On  their 
arrival,  they  took  up  their  abode  with  the 
Rev.  JNIr.  Rus-^el,  who  had  previously  agreed 
to  receive  them.  At  this  house,  and  that  of 
Peter  Tilton,  Esq.,  they  spent  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  for  fifteen  or  si.xteen  years,  in 
dreary  solitude  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
The  minister  was  no  sufferer  by  his  boarders, 
as  they  received  remittances  every  year  from 
their  wives  in  England,  as  well  as  occasional 
presents  from  other  persons  ;  Goffe,  who  kept 
a  regular  diary  during  his  exile,  has  recorded 
donations  from  several  friends.  They  were 
in  constant  terror,  though  they  had  reason  to 
hope  after  some  years  that  all  inquiry  for 
them  was  over.  They  read  with  pleasure  the 
news  of  their  having  been  killed  in  Switzer- 
land ;  and  having  exact  intelligence  of  everj'- 
thing  which  passed  in  England,  they  were 
tmwilling  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  deliverance. 
It  is  said  that  their  greatest  expectations  were 
from  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  as  they 
had  no  doubt  that  the  execution  of  the 
judges  was  the  flaying  of  the  witnesses. 
Their  lives  were  miserable  burdens,  and  they 
complained  of  being  banished  from  all  human 
society.  Goffe  corresponded  with  his  wife  by 
the  name  of  Walter  Goldsmith,  and  she  as 
Frances  Goldsmith.  Their  letters,  some  of 
which  are  prescr%'ed,  strongly  describe  the 
distresses  of  two  persons  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  who  appeared  to  have  lived 
very  happily  together. 

During  their  residence  at  Hadley,  the  most 
memorable  Indian  war  took  place.     This  was 
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Goffe  and  Whalley  appear  to  have  been 
much  respected  onaccountof  their  professions 
of  piety,  and  their  grave  deportment,  by  per- 
sons who  did  not  approve  of  their  political 
conduct.  Whalley,  who  became  reduced  to  a 
state  of  second  childhood,  died  about  the  year 
1676  or  1678  ;  and  Goffe,  it  is  supposed,  did 
not  live  beyond  16S0  ;  his  last  letter  is  dated 
April  2nd,  1679. 


Colonel  Dixwell. 

Colonel  Di.xwell  was  another  of  King 
Charles's  judges  who  escaped  to  America, 
though  at  what  time  is  unknown.  He  joined 
Whalley  and  Goffe  at  Hadley,  in  February, 
1664-5,  when  he  assumed  the  name  of  James 
Davids,  which  he  continued  to  retain  until  his 
death.  While  at  Newhaven  he  was  much  re- 
spected, married  twice,  and  became  executor 
to  more  than  one  will. 

During  the  seventeen  years  or  more  in 
which  he  lived  in  Newhavqji,  nothing  extra- 
ordinary occurred  concerning  him.  In  1685, 
when  Mr.  Pierpont  was  appointed  minister  of 
Newhaven,  the  colonel  entered  immediately 
into  an  open  and  unreserved,  but  confidential 
communication  with  him.  It  seems  for  some 
time  to  have  been  concealed  even  from  his 
wife  ;  for  tradition  says,  that  Madame  Pier- 
pont, observing  and  remarking  the  singular 
intimacy,  and  wondering  at  it,  used  to  ask 
him  what  he  saw  in  that  old  man,  who  was  so 
fond  of  leading  an  obscure,  unnoticed  life, 
that  they  should  be  so  very  intimate,  and  take 
such  pleasure  in  being  often  together ;  for 
their  house  lots  being  contiguous  and  cornering 
C  G 
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upon  one  another,  they  had  beaten  a  path  in 

walking  across  their  lotsito  meet  and  converse 
together  at  the  fence.  Her  liusband  replied, 
that  he  was  a  very  knowing  and  learned  man  : 
that  he  understood  more  about  religion  and 
other  things,  than  any  other  man  in  the  town  ; 
and  that  if  she  knew  the  worth  and  value  of 
that  old  man,  she  would  not  wonder  at  it. 

After  a  concealment  of  twenty-nine  years  in 
exile  from  his  native  countrj',  and  banishment 
into  oblivion  from  the  world,  Colonel  Di.xwell 
died  in  Newhaven.  He,  and  all  the  other 
regicides,  lived  and  died  in  the  firm  expecta- 
tion of  a  revolution  in  England.  This  had 
actually  taken  place  the  November  before 
Dixwell's  death ;  but  the  news  not  having 
then  arrived,  he  died  ignorant  of  it,  about  a 
month  before  the  seizure  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andross  at  Boston.  At  his  death,  he  dis- 
covered his  true  character  to  the  people,  and 
owned  the  name  of  John  Dixwell ;  but  re- 
quested that  no  monument  should  be  erected 
at  his  grave,  giving  any  account  of  his  person, 
name,  and  character,  and  alleged  as  a  reason, 
'  lest  his  enemies  might  dishonour  his  ashes  ;' 
requesting  that  only  a  plain  stone  might  be 
set  up,  inscribed  with  his  initials,  J.  D.  with 
his  age,  and  time  of  his  death.  Accordingly, 
a  plain,  rough  stone  is  erected  at  the  head  of 
his  grave,  close  by  the  tombstone  of  Governor 
Eaton  and  Governor  Jones  ;  which  stone  is 
standing  to  this  day,  charged  with  this  in- 
scription, as  at  first  put  and  engraved  upon  it 
by  his  friends : 

'  J.  D.  Esq. 
Deceased  March  the  i8th. 
In  the  82nd  Year  of  his  Age, 
1688-9.' 
Colonel  Dixwell  left  a  wife  and  two  children  ; 
his  son,  who  was  exemplary  for  his  amiable 
manners,  and  strict  integrity,  became  a  mer- 
chant,   and    rose     into     flourishing     circum- 
stances. 


The  Hume  Family. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
woode,  who  were  very  intimate  friends,  coin- 
;ided  in  religion  and  politics,  and  were  both 
implicated  in  the  revolutionary  attempts  which 
preceded  the  glorious  revolution  of  16SS.  Mr. 
Baillie  wa-i  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  exe- 
cuted at  Edinburgh  ;  but  Sir  Patrick,  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  elude  his  pursuers, 
was  concealed  for  a  month  in  a  vault  luider 
ground  at  Polwarlh  church,  and  afterwards  in 
a  small  retreat  which  was  dug  in  his  own  house 
below  the  ground  floor. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Baillie  reached  him.  Sir  Patrick  determined  to 
effect  his  escape  from  Scotland  if  possible,  ar^ 
in  this  he  succeeded.  The  narrative  of  his 
concealment,  his  escape,  and  his  exile,  was 
written  by  his  grand-daughter.  Lady  Murray, 
and  is  very  interesting.  When  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  leave,  everj'  necessary  prepa- 
ration was  made 


his  clothes  for  disguise ;  they  were  then  obliged 
to  trust  John  Allan,  their  grieve,  who  fainted 
away  when  he  was  told  his  master  was  in  the 
house,  and  that  he  was  to  set  out  with  him  on 
horseback  before  day,  and  pretend  to  the  rest 
of  the  servants  that  he  had  orders  to  sell 
some  horses  at  Morpeth  fair.  Accordingly, 
my  grandfather  getting  out  at  a  window  to 
the  stables,  they  set  out  in  the  dark  ;  though 
with  good  reason  it  was  a  sorrowful  parting, 
yet  after  he  was  fairly  gone,  they  rejoiced, 
and  thought  themselves  happy,  that  he  was 
in  a  way  of  being  safe,  though  they  were  de- 
prived of  him,  and  little  knew  what  was  to  be 
either  his  fate  or  their  own. 

'  My  grandfather,    whosi    thoughts    were 
much   employed,   and  went  on  as  his  horse 
carried  him  without  thinking  of  his  way,  found 
himself  at  Tweed  side  out  of  his  road,  and  at 
a  place  not  fordable,  and   with  no   servant. 
After  pausing  and  stopping  a  good  while,  he 
found   means  to  get  over,  and  get  into  the 
road  on  the  other  side,  where  after  some  time 
he  met  his  servant,  who  shewed  inexpressible 
joy  at  meeting  him,  and  told  him  as  he  rode 
on  first,  he  thought  his  master  was  always 
following  him,  till  upon  a  great  noise  of  the 
galloping   of   horses,   he    looked   about    and 
missed  him.     This  was  a  party  that  had  been 
sent  to  apprehend  him  at  his  house,  which 
they  searched   very  narrowly  ;    and  hearing 
that  horses  had  just  left  the  place,  they  .sus- 
pected the  truth,  and  followed  them.     They 
examined  the  man,  who  to  his  great  joy  and 
astonishment  found  that  his  master  was  not 
near  him,  and  being  too  cunning  for  them, 
they  were  gone  back  before  my  grandfather 
came  up  with  him.     He  immediately  quitted 
the  high  road,  aftera  warning  by  so  miraculous 
an  escape  ;  in  two  days  sent  back  the  .servant, 
which  was  the  first  notice  they  had  at  home  of 
his  not  having  fallen  into  their  hands.     He 
got  to  London  through  by-ways,  passing  for  a 
surgeon  ;  he  could  bleed,  and  always  carried 
lancets.     From  London  he  went  to  France, 
and  travelled  from  Bourdeaux  to  Holland  on 
foot,   where   he   sent    for  his   wife   and    ten 
children  ;  he  was  then  forfeited,  and  his  estate- 
given  to  Lord  Seaforth.  My  grandmother  and 
mother  went  to   London  by  sea,  to  solicit  an 
allowance  for  her  and  her  ten  children,  where 
they   long  attended  ;   and   even    though   as- 
sisted by  many  good  friends  from  whom  they 
met  with  much  kindness  and  civility,   Lnnl 
Russel's  family.  Lord  Wharton's,  and  other-, 
all  .she  could  obtain  for  herself  and  them  w.is 
about  ;^i50  a  year;    they  then   returned    t^i 
Scotland,  to  carry  over  the  children,  and  found 
my  aunt  Julian  so  ill,  she  could  not  go  with 
them.     My  mother  retunied  from  Holland  by 
herself,    to    bring    her  over,   and    negociate 
business,  and  try   if  she  could  pick    up   any 
money  of  some  that  was  owing  to  her  father. 
'  They  lived  three  years  and  a  half  in  Hol- 
land, and  in  that  time   my  mother  made  a 
second  voyage  to   Scotland   about   business. 
Her  father  went  in  Holland  by  the  borrowed 
name  of  Dr  Wallace,  and  did  not  stir  out  for 
'  My  mother,'  says  the  narrator,   '  worked  I  fear  of  being  discovered  ;  though  who  he  was, 
night  and  day  in  making  some  alterations  in  |  was  no  secret  to  the  well  wishers  of  the  revo- 
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liition.  Tlieir  great  desire  was  to  have  a  good 
house,  as  their  greatest  comfort  was  at  home  ; 
and  all  ihepeopleof  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
of  whicli  iliere  were  great  numbers,  were 
continually  with  them.  They  paid  for  their 
house  what  was  very  extravagant  for  their 
income,  near  a  fourth  part ;  they  could  not 
aflbrd  to  keep  any  ser^'ants,  but  a  little  girl 
to  wash  the  dishes. 

'  All  the  time  they  were  there,  there  was  not 
a  week  my  mother  did  not  sit  up  two  nights 
to  do  the  business  that  was  necessary.  She 
went  to  market  ;  went  to  the  mill  to  have  the 
corn  ground,  which  it  seems  is  the  way  with 
the  good  managers  there  ;  dressed  the  hnen, 
cleaned  the  house,  made  ready  dinner,  mended 
the  children's  stockings  and  other  clothes, 
made  what  she  could  for  them,  and  in  short 
did  everything.  Her  sister  Christian,  who 
was  a  j-ear  or  two  younger,  di\'erted  her 
father  and  mother,  and  the  rest,  who  were 
fond  of  music.  Out  of  their  small  income  they 
bought  a  harpischord  for' little  money,  now  in 
my  custody,  and  most  valuable.  I\Iy  aunt 
played  and  sung  well,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
life  and  humour,  but  no  turn  to  business  ; 
though  ray  mother  had  the  same  qualifications 
and  liked  it  as  well  as  she  did,  she  was  forced 
to  drudge  ;  and  many  jokes  used  to  pass  be- 
twixt the  sisters  about  their  different  occupa- 
tions. Every  morning  before  six  my  mother 
lighted  her  father's  fire  in  his  study,  then 
waked  him  (he  was  ever  a  .good  sleeper,  which 
blessing  among  many  others  she  inherited 
from  him  ,  then  got  him  what  he  usually  took 
as  soon  as  he  got  up,  warm  small  beer,  with 
a  spoonful  of  bitters  in  it,  which  he  continued 
his  whole  life,  and  of  which  I  have  the  receipt  ; 
then  she  took  up  the  children,  and  brought 
them  all  to  his  room,  where  he  taught  them 
everything  that  was  fit  for  their  age  ;  some, 
Latin  ;  others,  French,  Dutch,  geography, 
writing,  reading,  English,  &c.,  and  my  grand- 
mother taught  them  what  was  necessary  on 
her  part.  Thus  he  employed  and  diverted 
himself  all  the  time  he  was  there,  not  being 
able  to  afford  putting  them  to  school  ;  and 
my  mother,  when  she  had  a  moment's  time, 
took  a  lesijn  with  the  rest  in  Dutch  and 
French,  and  also  diverted  herself  wiih  music. 
I  have  now  a  book  of  songs  of  her  writing 
when  there  ;  many  of  them  interrupted,  half- 
writ,  some  broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  she  had  no  less  a  turn  for  mirth  and 
society  than  any  of  the  family,  when  she 
could  come  at  it  without  neglecting  what  she 
thought  more  necessary.  Her  eldest  brother 
Patrick,  who  was  nearest  her  age,  and  bred 
up  together,  was  her  most  dearly  beloved. 
My  father  was  there  forfeited  and  exiled,  in 
the  same  situation  with  themselves.  She  [my 
mother]  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
prison  with  his  father  [Mr.  Baillie]  not  long 
before  he  suffered,  and  from  that  time  their 
hearts  were  engaged.  Her  brother  and  my 
father  were  soon  got  in  to  ride  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  Guards,  till  they  were  better  pro- 
vided for  in  the  army,  u  hich  they  were  before 
the  revolution.  They  took  their  turn  in  stand- 
ing sentry  at  the  Pnnce's  Gate,  but  always 
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contrived  to  do  it  together ;  and  the  strict 
friendship  and  intimacy  that  then  began,  con- 
tinued to  the  last ;  and  though  their  station 
was  then  low  they  kept  up  their  spirits  ;  the 
prince  often  dined  in  public,  then  all  were  ad- 
mitted to  see  him  ;  when  any  pretty  girl  wanted 
to  pass  in,  they  set  their  halberts  across  the 
door,  and  would  not  let  her  pass  till  she  gave 
them  a  kiss,  which  made  them  think  and  call 
them  very  pert  soldiers.  I  could  relate  many 
stories  on  that  subject.  My  mother  could 
talk  for  hours,  and  never  tired  of  it,  always 
saying  it  was  the  happiest  and  most  delightful 
part  of  her  life.  Her  constant  attention  was 
to  have  her  brother  appear  right  in  his  linen 
and  dress  ;  they  wore  little  point  cravats  and 
cuffs,  which  many  a  night  she  sat  up  to  have 
in  as  good  order  for  him  as  any  in  the  place, 
and  one  of  their  greatest  expenses  was  in 
dressing  him  as  he  ought  to  be.  As  their 
house  was  always  full  of  the  unfortunate 
banished  people  like  themselves,  they  seldom 
went  to  dinner  without  three  or  four  or  five  of 
them  to  share  with  them  ;  and  many  a  hundred 
times  I  have  heard  her  say  she  could  never 
look  back  on  their  manner  of  living  there  with- 
out thinking  it  a  miracle  ;  they  had  no  want, 
but  plenty  of  everything  they  desired,  and 
much  contentment,  and  always  declared  it  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  her  life,  though  they 
were  not  without  their  little  distresses,  bul 
to  them  they  were  rather  jokes  than  griev 
ances. 

'  The  professors  and  men  of  learning  in  the 
place  came  often  to  see  my  grandfather  ;  the 
best  entertainment  he  could  give  them  was  a 
glass  of  alabast  beev,  which  was  a  better  kind 
of  ale  than  common  ;  he  sent  his  son  Andrew, 
the  late  Lord  Kimmerghame,  a  boy,  to  draw 
some  for  them  in  the  cellar ;  he  brought  it  up 
with  great  diligence,  but  in  the  other  hand 
thespiket  of  the  barrel.  My  grandfather  said, 
Andrew,  what  is  that  in  your  hand?  when  he 
saw  it,  he  ran  down  with  all  speed,  but  the 
beer  was  all  run  out  before  he  got  there  ;  this 
occasioned  much  mirth,  though  perhaps  they 
did  not  know  where  to  get  more.  It  is  the 
custom  there  to  gather  money  for  the  poor 
from  house  to  house,  with  a  bell  to  give  it. 
One  night  the  bell  came,  and  no  money  was 
there  but  anorkey,  which  is  a  doit,  the  smallest 
-jf  all  coin.  Everj'bodv  was  so  ashamed;  no 
one  w  )Uid  go  to  give  it,  it  was  sol  ;tl ;,  and  put 
off  from  one  to  another.  At  la^t  my  grand- 
father .said,  "  Well,  then,  I'll  go  w;th  it ; 
we  can  do  no  more  than  give  all  that  we 
have."  They  were  often  reduced  to  this  by 
the  delay  of  the  ship's  coming  from  .Scotland 
with  their  small  remittances  ;  they  then  put 
the  little  plate  they  had  (all  of  which  they  car- 
ried with  them)  in  the  lumber,  which  is  pawn- 
ing it,  till  the  ships  came  ;  but  that  very  plate 
they  brought  with  them  again  to  Scotland,  and 
left  no  debt  behind  them. 

'  When  the  long-expected  happiness  of  the 
prince  going  to  England  took  place,  her  father 
and  brother,  and  my  father  went  with  him ; 
they  soon  heard  the  melancholy  report  of  the 
whole  fleet  being  cast  aw.ay  or  dispersed,  and 
immediately  came  from  Utrecht  to  Helvoet- 
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sluys,  to  get  what  information  they  could. 
The  place  was  so  crowded  with  people  from 
all  quarters,  come  for  the  same  purpose,  that 
her  mother,  she,  and  licr  sister,  were  forced 
to  lie  in  the  boat  they  came  in  ;  and  for  three 
days,  continually  to  see  cunie  tloatingin,  beds, 
chests,  horses,  &c.,  that  had  been  thrown 
overboard  in  their  distress.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day  the  Prince  and  some  other  ships 
came  in,  but  no  account  of  that  their  friends 
were  in  ;  their  despair  was  great,  but  in  a  few 
days  was  relieved  by  their  coming  in  safe,  but 
with  the  lo=s  of  :dl  their  baggage,  which  at 
that  time  was  no  small  distress  to  them.' 


Dundee'.s  Officers. 

When  King  William  was  advised  to  send  a 
great  body  of  troops  to  Scotland,  after  the 
defeat  of  Killiecrankie,  he  said,  '  It  was  need- 
less ;  the  war  ended  with  Dundee's  life.'  The 
observation  wasjust,  for  though  the  Highland 
army  descended  into  the  low  countries  of  Scot- 
land under  tlie  Generals  Buchan  and  Cannon, 
and  were  engaged  in  several  actions,  yet  these 
actions  were  indecisive  ;  and  after  two  languid 
campaigns  a  peace  was  concluded.  The  castle 
if  Edinburgh  had  been  surrendered  some 
time  before  by  the  Dul<e  of  Gordon,  whom 
the  superiority  of  Dundee's  genius  was  no 
longer  at  hand  to  direct.  But  the  duke,  in 
the  manner  of  his  surrender,  preserved  the 
dignity  of  his  rank  and  of  his  ancestors.  He 
said,  '  He  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  de- 
scendants of  James  I.,  that  though  he  must 
insist  on  pardon  for  his  garrison,  he  would 
stipulate  no  terms  for  himself  Upon  the 
peace  with  the  Highlanders,  the  common  men 
retired  to  their  homes,  but  many  of  their 
officers  were,  in  consequence  of  a  capitulation, 
landed  in  France. 

The  conduct  of  these  officers  while  in  exile 
was  worthy  of  the  liappiest  days  of  Athens  or 
Sparta.  The  officers  were  a  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  all  of  honourable  birth. 
Attached  to  their  chieft.oins  and  to  each  other, 
in  their  political  principles  only  to  blame,  yet 

florying  in  them.  Upon  then'  arrival  in 
Vance,  pensions  were  assigned  to  them  by 
the  French  king.  But  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  civil  war,  these  pensions  were  withdrawn, 
because  the  object  no  longer  existed  for 
which  they  had  been  given.  Finding  them- 
selves, therefore,  a  load  upon  the  late  king, 
whose  finances  could  scarcely  suffice  for  him- 
self, they  petitioned  that  prince  for  leave  to 
form  themselves  into  a  company  of  private 
sentinels,  asking  no  other  favour  than  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  choo.se  their  own 
officers.  James  assented.  They  repaired  to 
St.  Germains  to  be  reviewed  by  him  before 
they  were  incorporated  into  the  French  army. 
A  few  days  after  they  came,  they  posted 
themselves  in  accoutrement.^  borrowed  from  a 
French  regiment,  and  drawn  up  in  order,  in  a 
place  through  which  he  was  to  pa.ss  as  he  went 
to  the  chase,  an  amusement  of  which  he  be- 
came passionately  fond  after  the  loss  of  his 
kingdom.     He  asked  who  they  were,  and  was 
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s\irpnsed  to  find  that  they  were  the  .same  men 
with  whom,  in  garbs  better  suited  to  their 
ranks,  he  had  the  day  before  conversed  at  his 
levee.  Struck  with  the  levity  of  his  own 
amusement,  contrasted  with  the  misery  of 
those  who  were  suffering  for  him,  he  returned 
pensive  to  the  palace.  The  day  he  reviewed 
them  he  passed  along  the  ranks,  wrote  in  his 
pocketbook  every  gentleman's  name,  and  gave 
him  his  thanks  in  particular,  and  then  remov- 
ing to  the  front,  bowed  to  the  body  with  his 
hat  off.  After  he  had  gone  away,  still  think- 
ing honour  enough  was  not  done  them,  he 
returned  and  bowed  again,  but  bur.-,t  into 
tears.  The  body  kneeled,  bent  their  heads 
and  eyes  steadf.istly  upon  the  ground,  and 
then  starting  up  at  once,  passed  him  with  the 
usual  honours  of  war,  as  if  it  was  only  a 
common  review  they  were  exhibiting.  They 
were  sent  from  thence  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain, 
a  march  of  nine  hundred  miles  on  foot. 
Wherever  they  passed,  they  were  received 
\yith  tears  by  the  women,  and  with  admira- 
tion by  the  men.  They  were  always  the  fore- 
most in  battle,  and  the  last  in  retreat.  Of  all 
the  troops  in  the  service  they  were  most 
obedient  to  orders.  Twice  only  they  dis- 
obeyed ;  the  first  time  was  at  the  siege  of 
Roses,  where  they  had  fallen  into  diseases, 
and  been  ordered  to  quit  the  camp  for  their 
recovery  ;  but  they  delayed  to  obey  until 
they  had  sent  a  remonstrance  to  Marshal 
Noailles  against  what  they  termed  an  aflront. 
The  second  instance  of  their  inattention  was 
upon  the  following  occasion.  The  Germans 
had  made  a  lodgment  in  an  island  in  the 
Rhine  ;  the  French,  from  an  opinion  that  the 
river  was  impassable  without  boats,  had 
ordered  a  number  for  the  passage.  Among 
other  troops  intended  for  the  service,  this  com- 
pany was  ordered  to  keep  a  station  opposite 
to  the  island  until  the  boats  should  arrive. 
Butfinding  uponexamination  the  ford,  though 
difficult,  not  impassable,  they,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  Highlanders  in  wading 
through  rivers,  joined  their  hands  together, 
entered  the  river  in  a  line  with  its  current,  the 
strongest  men  in  the  upper  part,  and  the 
weaker  in  the  inider,  so  that  those  who  were 
highest  up  the  stream  broke  all  its  force  ;  and 
thus,  with  their  arms  and  clothes  on  their 
shoulders,  they  passed  to  the  island  in  the 
sight  of  both  armies  on  the  opposite  banks, 
and  drove  ten  times  their  number  from  the 
lodgment.  The  French  cried  out  in  admira- 
tion, 'A  gentleman,  in  whatever  station,  is 
still  a  gentleman.'  '  LegeiitiUwiiittte  est  tou- 
ioiirs  gentilhoiiimc'  The  ulace  is  called 
I' Isle  d  Ecosse  to  this  day. 

All  collective  human  virtues  are  sullied  with 
the  selfishness  of  individuals.  The  officers  to 
whom  they  had  yielded  their  independence, 
and  whom  they  had  chosen  to  command  thjir 
eciuals.  cheated  them  of  their  pay,  poor  as  it 
was,  of  their  clothes,  and  of  the  presents  which 
the  generous  h.ad  sent  them.  The  French, 
inattentive  to  their  patience,  fatigues,  and 
services,  sent  them  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain 
to  Alsace,  a  march  as  long  as  the  former.  In 
this  route  their  clothes  fell  to  tatters.     After 
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they  had  passed  Lyons  the  country  was 
covered  with  snow ;  vhey  often  wanted  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Ytt  no  complaints  were 
heard  amongst  them,  e.\cept  for  the  sufferings 
of  him  whom  they  accounted  their  sovereign. 
After  si.\  years'  service,  they  were  broke 
when  the  peace  was  concluded,  on  the  higher 
part  of  the  Rhine,  fifteen  hundred  miles  from 
their  homes,  and  without  any  provision  made 
for  them.  At  that  time  only  si.\teen  of  them 
bad  survived  the  fate  of  their  companions, 
and  of  these  only  four  arrived  in  Scotland,  to 
give  warning  by  their  example  to  their  coun- 
trymen, though  to  too  many  of  them  in  vain, 
to  distrust  for  ever  the  promises  and  flatteries 
of  France. 

Earl  Marischal. 

George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  hereditary 
Marshal  of  Scotland,  was  a  captain  of  the 
guards  to  Queen  Anne.  He  served  in  the 
.-ucccssion  war  under  the  Duke  of  Mari- 
!  jrough,  but  remained  firm  in  his  attachment 
lo  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  offered,  alter  the 
(juecn's  death,  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  at 
the  head  cf  the  guards  in  the  streets  of 
London.  In  1715  he  took  a  principal  part  in 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  for  which  he  was 
condemned  capitally  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  deprived  of  all  his  possessions. 
Having  wandered  about  some  time  he  went 
into  the  Spanish  service  with  some  Scotch 
officers,  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his 
misfortunes.  The  earl  was  offered  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  but  declined  it  until  his 
>er\-ices  might  prove  his  capacity  and  merit, 
an  instance  of  disinterestedness  and  modesty 
which  struck  the  ambitious  Alberoni  with 
astonishment.  He  then  went  to  Avignon, 
from  which  place  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  received  from  the  Pretender  the 
order  of  the  garter,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Spain.  In  1733  he  appeared,  but  without 
any  distinction,  in  the  war  that  broke  ovit 
between  Spain  and  the  emperor  ;  and  some 
years  afterwards  he  quitted  the  Spanish  .•ser- 
vice, and  settled  at  Venice,  where  he  lived  in 
.T  slate  of  mediocrity  and  obscurity.  When 
'■i-^  brother.  General  Keith,  left  the  Russian 
-.-rvice,  and  entered  into  that  of  the  King  of 
.  nissia,  he  persuaded  the  Earl  Marischal  to 
settle  at  Berlin.  Here  his  probity  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  the  king  that  he  sent 
him  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Paris.  In  1750 
he  was  sent  by  the  king  to  Spain  to  carry  on  a 
negociation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  restore 
peace  to  Europe ;  but  he  failed  in  the 
attempt. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  during  his  alliance 
with  England  in  the  war  of  1760,  obtained 
from  George  the  Second  the  restoration  to  the 
Earl  Marischal  of  those  honours  and  estates 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  rebellion,  a  favour 
which  he  amply  repaid  by  communicating  to 
Mr.  Pitt  the  secret  of  the  Family  Compact. 
(See  Anecdotes  of  George  the  Third  and  his 
Family.^ 

Having  thus  recovered  an  income  of  ;f  1500 
a  5-ear,  and  met  with  a  cordial  and  friendly 


reception  among  his  countrymen,  he  resigned 
the  government  of  Neufchatel,  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  had  given  him,  in  order  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Scotland. 
Finding,  however,  the  climate  too  keen  for 
his  health,  he  returned  to  Potsdam.  A  house 
was  built  for  him  in  the  suburbs  of  Potsdam, 
which  furnished  a  convenient  passage  into 
the  apartments  of  tlie  king,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  the  easiest  and  most  agreeable  foot- 
ing of  intimacy  and  friendship.  M.  d'Alem- 
bert  says  that  the  departure  of  the  Prussi.an 
monarch  from  Potsdam  for  Bohemia,  when  the 
war  occasioned  by  the  succession  of  Bavaria 
was  breaking  out,  contributed  to  shorten  the 
Earl  Marischal's  days.  He  died  on  the  23rd 
of  May,  1778,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
three. 

Marshal  Keith. 

After  the  battle  of  Sherriffmuir,  James 
Keith  fled  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  Slaris- 
chal,  to  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Irish  brigadiers  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.  He  continued  in  Spain  ten 
years  ;  and  there  being  then  no  war  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  he  procured  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  who  received 
him  with  particular  marks  of  distinction,  and 
gave  him  a  commission  of  brigadier-gene- 
ral. He  was  soon  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  He  was 
in  all  the  battles  between  the  Turks  and 
the  Russians,  that  happened  during  the 
reign  of  that  Princess  ,  and  was  the  first  to 
mount  the  breach  at  the  taking  of  Ockzakow, 
where  he  received  a  wound,  which  shattered 
his  heel  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  carried  off. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  he  was  sent  over 
to  the  court  of  England  in  quality  of  ambas- 
sador-e.xtraordinary  from  the  couit  of  Russia. 
His  peace  was  easily  made  with  the  Briti.sh 
court,  as  his  treason  had  been  committed  in 
the  heat  of  youth,  and  several  powers  had  in- 
terested themselves  in  his  favour.  When  he 
came  to  covirt,  he  always  appeared  in  the  Rus- 
sian dress  ;  and  as  if  he  had  been  a  Russian, 
spoke  by  an  interpreter  when  he  had  an 
audience  of  the  king.  Having  finished  his 
embassy,  he  returned  to  Petersburg,  where 
he  was  more  caressed  thj n  ever ;  and  con- 
tinued there  until  a  war  breaking  out  between 
the  Swedes  and  the  Russians,  he  went  to 
Finland  as  lieutenant-general.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Williamstrand,  which  he  gained 
by  making  a  movement  round  a  hill,  and  at- 
tacking the  Swedes  in  flank,  with  5000  dra- 
goons, at  a  time  when  victory  had  well  nigh 
declared  in  the  enemy's  favour.  He  likewise, 
by  stratagem,  dispossessed  them  of  the  Isle 
of  Aland  in  the  Baltic:  though  the  garrison 
there  had  been  reinforced  by  troops  from 
Stockholm,  .'\fter  the  peace  of  Abo,  in  1743, 
he  was  sent  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  ambas- 
sador e.xtraordinary  to  Sweden.  The  splen- 
dour in  which  he  appeared  at  Stockholm,  not 
only  exhausted  his  allowance,  but  the  money 
which  he  himself  had  acquired  during  a  ser- 
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vice  of  eighteen  years ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  pledge  his  jewels  to  maintain  his 
state. 

Oil  his  return  to  Russia,  the  Empress  Cathe- 
rine presented  him  with  a  sword  set  with 
diamonds,  added  2000  roubles  to  his  pay,  and 
gave  him  an  estate  in  Livonia.  But  the  mar- 
shal being  afterwards  offended  by  an  insult 
»jfFered  to  him  by  the  Russian  chancellor, 
Count  Bestuche,  gave  up  his  appouitment  in 
the  Russian  service  ;  on  which  the  empress, 
not  very  generously,  recalled  the  grant  which 
she  had  made  to  him  of  the  Livonian  es- 
tate. 

The  King  of  Prussia  eagerly  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  making  an  officer  of  such  dis- 
tinguished merit  his  own.  He  invited  Keith 
to  Berlm,  and  on  his  arrival  there,  made  him 
field-marshal.  The  seven  years'  war  soon  gave 
Keith  an  opportunity  of  which  he  gloriously 
availed  himself,  of  justifying  the  expectations 
entertained  of  him  by  his  new  master. 

Where  anything  of  importance  took  place, 
the  king  was  always  present ;  and  where  the 
king  was,  Keith  was  never  absent.  On  the 
14th  of  October,  1758,  the  Austrians,  taking 
advantage  of  .some  favourable  circumstances, 
surprised  the  Prussians  in  their  camp  between 
Botzen  and  Hochkirchen.  Keith  was  not  in 
any  tent,  but  lodged  in  a  neighbouring  cha- 
teau belonging  to  a  Saxon  major.  On  the 
first  alarm,  he  mounted  his  horse,  assembled 
a  body  of  troops  in  the  utmo.st  expedition,  and 
marched  directly  to  the  place  which  was  at- 
tacked. The  Austrians  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  rising  ground,  and  had  planted  a 
numerous  train  of  artillery  along  the  hill,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Hochkirchen.  It 
was  here  that  Count  Darm  made  his  principal 
attack,  with  the  flower  of  his  army,  hoping  to 
penetrate  through  the  flank  of  the  Prussians  ; 
and  had  he  succeeded  the  king's  whole  army 
would  have  been  ruined.  Marshal  Keith 
knew  the  importance  of  the  stake,  and  there- 
fore directed  his  whole  efforts  to  this  place, 
while  Frederick  was  employed  in  sustaining 
an  attack  from  another  quarter,  and  in  form- 
ing the  troops  as  they  could  be  assembled. 
General  Keith,  who  was  on  horseback  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  attacked  the  village  of 
Hochkirchen,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  that 
part  ;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers, 
was  obliged  to  retire  in  his  turn.  He  rallied  his 
men,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  regained  the 
village.  Being  again  repulsed  by  the  fresh 
reinforcements  of  the  enemy  continually  pour- 
ing down  from  the  rising  grounds,  he  made 
another  effort,  entered  Hochkirchen  the  third 
time,  and  .set  it  on  fire,  because  he  found  it 
untenable.  Thus  he  kept  the  Austrians  at 
bay,  and  maintained  a  furious  conflict  against 
a  vast  superiority  of  numbers,  till  the  Prus- 
sian army  was  formed,  and  began  to  file  off" 
in  it.>  retreat.  During  this  engagement  he 
rallied  the  troops,  charged  at  their  head,  and 
exposed  his  life  in  the  hottes  fire  like  a  cap- 
tain of  grenadiers.  He  found  it  necessary  to 
do  this,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bad  effects  of 
the  confusion  which  prevailed,  and  to  insjMrit 
his  troops  by  his  voice,   presence,  and  ex- 


ample. The  field-marshal  was  dangerously 
wounded  by  eight  in  the  morning,  but  re- 
fused to  quit  the  field  ;  continuing  to  signalize 
himself  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle  till  about 
half  after  nine,  when  having  frustrated  the 
design  of  the  Austrian  general,  he  received  a 
shot  in  his  breast,  and  fell  dead  in  the  arms  of 
Mr.  1  llry,  a  gallant  English  gentleman,  who 
had  made  the  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  himself  shot  through  the  slioulder.  The 
marshal  happened  to  be  so  near  the  enemy 
that  his  body  soon  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
was  stripped.  In  this  situation  it  was  known 
to  Count  Lacy,  son  of  the  general  of  that 
name,  with  whom  Marshal  Keith  had  served 
in  Russia.  The  young  Count  had  been  the 
pupil  of  Marshal  Keith,  and  revered  him  as 
his  military  mentor,  though  he  now  held  a 
command  in  the  Austrian  service.  He  knew 
the  body  by  the  large  scar  of  a  dangerous 
wound  which  General  Keith  had  received  at 
the  siege  of  Ockzakow.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  bursting  into  tears  when  he  saw 
his  old  friend  and  honoured  master  extended 
at  his  feet,  a  lifele;s  and  naked  corse.  He 
immediately  caused  the  body  to  be  covered, 
and  buried  on  the  spot  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
dug  up  by  the  curate  of  Hochkirchen,  laid  in 
a  coffin,  and  decently  interred  :  some  time 
afterwards  his  Prussian  majesty  ordere.d  it  to 
be  removed  to  Berlin,  that  it  might  be  buried 
with  those  honours  due  to  his  rank  and  extra- 
ordinary merit. 


Henry  Justel. 

The  learned  Henry  Justel,  whose  house  at 
Paris  was  the  general  resort  of  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  all  foreign  travellers,  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
the  English.  He  foresaw  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  many  years  before  it 
happened  ;  and  had  resolved,  when  the  evil 
day  arrived,  to  seek  in  England  for  an 
asylum.  In  a  visit  which  Dr.  Hicks,  when 
on  his  travels  abroad,  paid  him,  the  discourse 
fell  upon  the  state  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
which  Dr.  H.  observes  were,  notwithstanding 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  many  places  de- 
molished. 'Alas,  sir  !'  said  Mr.  Justel,  'as  I 
am  wont  to  talk  in  confidence  with  you,  so  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret  that  almost  none  of  us 
knows  besides  myself;  our  extirpation  is 
decreed  ;  we  must  all  be  banished  our  country 
or  turn  Papists.  I  tell  you  it  because  I  intend 
coming  to  England,  where  I  have  many 
friends  ;  and  that  when  I  come  to  see  you 
among  the  rest,  you  may  remember  that  I 
told  it  you.'  '  Upon  this,'  says  Dr.  Hicks,  'I 
asked  him  how  long  it  would  be  before  this 
sad  persecution  would  be  put  into  execution. 
He  answered,  "  Within  four  or  five  years,  at 
most ;  and  remember,"  says  he,  again,  "  that 
I  foretold  the  time."'  After  he  h.id  been 
some  time  in  London,  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
doctor  at  his  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where 
presently  after  the  common  forms  of  con- 
gr.alulating  one  another  {it  was  about  the  time 
that  the  Hill  of  Exclusion  was  thrown  out  of 
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the  House  of  Lords)  he  said,  '  Sir,  don't  you 
remember  what  I  told  you  of  the  persecution 
we  have  bince  suflfered,  and  of  the  time  when 
it  would  begin  ?  and  you  now  see  all  has 
accordingly  come  to  pass.' 


Queen  Henrietta. 

Henrietta  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
t'ne  Fourth  of  France,  and  wife  of  Charles  the 
First  of  England,  who  inherited  so  much  of 
licr  father's  spirit,  was,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  driven  to  seek  exile  in  France  ;  and 
here  the  allowance  from  the  French  govern- 
ment was  so  small,  and  paid  so  irregularly, 
that  she  was  compelled  to  apply  to  Cromwell 
for  some  support,  as  Queen  Dowager  of 
England. 

On  the  restoration,  the  Queen  returned  to 
England,  after  an  e.\ile  of  about  nineteen 
years.  On  re-entering  Somerset  House,  she 
declared,  '  that  if  she  had  known  the  temper 
of  the  English  .some  years  past  as  well  as  she 
did  then,  she  had  never  been  obliged  to  leave 
that  house.'  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plague  in  1665,  she  returned  to  France,  where 
^he  died  a  few  months  after. 


Earl  of  Sunderland. 

In  those  times  of  jealousies  and  fears  that 
preceded  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland  fled  to  Holland,  where,  on  his 
arrival,  he  was  seized  by  some  licentious 
sailors,  and  carried  before  the  Chief  Burgher 
of  Rotterdam,  but  was  immediately  dis- 
charged. He  then  went  to  one  Junieu,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  a  prophet,  and  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Sunder- 
land sought  instruction  from  him  in  religion  ; 
and  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  still  farther 
with  the  people,  he  took  care  always  to  have 
a  Bible  carried  with  him  to  church,  and  where- 
everhe  went.  By  his  address  and  affectation 
of  piety,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Junieu,  through  whose  influence 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  returned  in  a 
short  time  to  England,  in  full  possession  of 
approbation  ;  and  not  only  escaped  punish- 
ment, but  became  a  great  fa\ourite  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Lord  Bolingbroke. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the 
First,  the  seals  of  office  were  taken  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  and  his  papers  were  secured. 
Conceiving  that  these  measures  were  prepara- 
tory to  his  impeachment,  he  withdrew  pri- 
vately into  France,  in  March,  1715,  and  soon 
after  became  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Pre- 
tender. That  in  this  step  he  was  principally 
moved  by  resentment  and  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, cannot  be  doubted  :  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  had  no  hereditary  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  e.viled  family,  and  that,  according  to 
his  own  assertion,  he  had  formerly  promoted 
the  succesMon  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  A 
Bill  of  Attainder  against  him  soon  followed. 


founded  upon  si.\  articles  of  impeachment. 
In  the  meantime,  he  found  cause  to  repent  of 
his  new  engagement  ;  since  nothing  could  be 
worse  planned,  or  more  weakly  conducted, 
than  the  attempt  of  that  year  to  restore  the 
Stuarts ;  and  his  good  sense  and  education 
led  him  to  be  equally  ashamed  of  his  prince, 
and  his  associates  in  office. 

The  return  of  the  Pretender  from  Scotland, 
was  soon  followed  by  the  discharge  of  Boling- 
broke from  his  post  of  secretary,  and  that  by 
articles  of  impeachment ;  so  that  he  had  the 
singular  fortune  of  having  been  in  the  .same 
office  under  a  real  and  a  mock  sovereign,  and 
of  having  been  dismissed  in  both  instances 
with  similar  tokens  of  displeasure. 

While  he  was  in  France,  Lord  Bolingbroke 
wrote  his  '  Reflections  on  Exile,'  and  several 
letters  in  answer  to  the  charge  laid  against 
him  by  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents.  He 
continued  in  France  until  the  year  1723,  when 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  him  a  full 
and  free  pardon.  Upon  the  first  notice  of 
this  favour,  the  expectation  of  which  had  been 
the  governing  principle  of  his  political  con- 
duct for  several  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  countrj-. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  perhaps  less  of  a 
philosopher  than  he  wished  to  appear ;  and 
although  in  his  '  Reflections  on  Exile,'  he 
laboured  to  prove  that  to  a  rational  mind, 
banishment  was  not  a  severe  punishment; 
yet  from  his  whole  conduct  while  in  exile,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  it  so.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend.  Dr.  Swift,  in  1719,  he  rails  against 
the  world  with  all  the  acrimony  of  discontent. 
He  says,  '  The  truest  reflection,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  bitterest  satire,  which  can  be 
made  on  the  present  age,  is  this,  that  to  think 
as  you  think,  will  make  a  man  pass  for  ro- 
mantic. Sincerity,  constancy,  tenderness, 
are  rarely  to  be  found.  They  are  so  much 
out  of  u.se,  that  the  man  of  mode  imagines 
them  to  be  out  of  nature.  We  meet  with  few 
friends  ;  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  pass 
for  such,  are,  properly  speaking,  nothing  more 
than  acquaintance  ;  and  no  wonder,  since 
Tully's  maxim  is  certainly  true,  that  friend- 
ship can  subsist  iicm  Jiisi  inter  lw7ws,  at  that 
age  of  life  when  there  is  balm  in  the  blood, 
and  that  confidence  in  the  mind,  which  the 
innocence  of  ourowu  hearts  destroys.  I  was  apt 
to  confound  my  acquaintance  and  my  friends 
together.  I  never  doubted  but  that  I  had  a 
numerous  cohort  of  the  latter.  I  expected,  if 
ever  I  fell  into  misfortune,  to  have  as  many, 
and  as  remarkable,  instances  of  friendship  to 
produce,  as  the  Scythian,  in  one  of  Lucian's 
dialogues,  draws  from  his  nation.  Into  these 
misfortunes  I  have  fallen.  Thus  far  my  pro- 
pitious stars  have  not  disappointed  my  expec- 
tations. The  rest  have  almost  entirely  failed 
me.  The  fire  of  my  adversity  has  purged  the 
mass  of  my  acquaintance  ;  and,  the  separation 
made,  I  discover,  on  one  side,  a  handful 
of  friends  ;  but,  on  the  other,  a  legion  of 
enemies,  at  least  of  strangers.  Happily  this 
■fiery  trial  has  had  an  effect  on  me,  which 
makes  me  some  amends.  I  have  found  less 
resource  in  other  people,  and  more  in  myself. 
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than  I  expected.  T  make  gooa  ai.  this  hour 
the  motto  which  I  took  nine  years  ago,  when 
I  was  weak  enough  to  Hst  again  under  the 
conduct. of  a  man  (Robert,  Earl  of  O.xford, 
whom  nature  meant  to  make  a  spy,  or  at  most, 
a  captain  of  miners  ;  and  whom  fortune  in  one 
of  her  whimsical  moods,  made  a  general. 

I  enjo}%  at  this  hour,  with  very  tolerable 
health,  great  tranquillity  of  mind.  You  will, 
I  am  sure,  hear  this  with  .satisfaction  ;  and 
sure  it  is,  I  tell  it  v.ithout  the  least  affectation. 
I  live,  my  friend,  in  a  narrower  circle  than 
ever  ;  but  I  think  in  a  larger.  When  I  look 
back  on  what  is  past,  I  observe  a  multitude  of 
errors,  but  no  crimes.  I  have  been  far  from 
following  the  advice  which  Ccclins  gave  to 
Cicero ;  Id  iiieiius  est  statitere  quod  iuiius  sit : 
and,  I  think,  may  say  to  myself,  what  Dolo- 
bella  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the  same 
Cicero :  Satisfactum  est  jam  a  te,  vel  officio, 
vel/aiiiiliaritati :  satis factiun  etiaiii  parti- 
bus,  et  ei  reipubiicce,  giiaiii  tu  probabas. 
Reliqttutn  est,  itbi  nunc  est  respnblica,  ibi 
siiiiHS  potius,  qtiavi,  dum  illain  veterein 
scqztainiir,  sittms  in  7iiiiia.  What  my 
memory  has  furnished  on  this  head,  (for  1 
have  neither  books  nor  papers  here  concern- 
ing home  affairs)  is  writ  with  great  truth,  and 
with  as  much  clearness  as  I  could  give  it.  If 
ever  we  meet,  you  will,  perhaps,  not  think 
two  or  three  hours  absolutely  thrown  away  in 
reading  it.  One  thing  I  will  venture  to  assure 
you  of  beforehand,  which  is,  that  you  will 
think  I  never  deserved  more  to  be  commended, 
than  whilst  I  was  the  most  blamed  ;  and  that 
you  will  pronounce  the  highest  part  of  my 
character  to  be  that  which  has  been  di.sguised 
by  the  nature  of  things,  niisrepre.sented  by  the 
malice  of  men,  and  which  is  still  behind  a 
cloud.  In  what  is  past,  therefore,  I  find  no 
great  source  of  uneasiness.  As  to  the  present, 
my  fortune  is  e.\tremely  reduced  ;  but  my 
desires  arc  still  more  so.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  this  truth,  that  all  our  wants, 
beyond  those  which  .-i  very  moderate  income 
Ivill  supply,  are  purely  imaginary  ;  and  that 
his  happiness  is  greater  and  better  assured, 
who  brings  his  mind  up  to  a  temper  of  not 
feeling  them,  than  him  who  feels  them,  and 
has  wherewithal  to  supply  them.  Hor.  Epist. 
I.  Lib.  I. 

—  Vidcs.  qiiir  maxima  crcdis. 

Esse  mala,   exiguujii  cciisum,    iurpemq ; 

repnlsam, 
Quanto  dcditcs,  &'c. 
Which  I  paraphrased  thus,  not  long  ago,  in 
my  post-chai.se. 
Survey  mankind,    observe  wliat  risks  they 

run. 
What  fancy'd  ills,  thro'  real  dangers,  shim  ; 
Those  fancy'd  ills,  so  dreadful  to  the  great, 
A  lost  election,  or  impair'd  estate. 
Observe  the  merchant,  who,  intent  on  gain, 
AfTronts  the  terrors  of  the  ludiaii  main  ; 
Tho'  storms  arise,  and  broken  rocks  appear, 
He  flies  from  poverty,  and  knows  no  other 

fear. 
Vain  men,  who  might  arrive,  with  toil   far 
less, 


By  smoother  paths,  at  greater  happiness. 

For  'tis  superior  bliss,  not  to  desire 

That  trifling  good,  which  fondly  you  admire, 

Possess  precarious,  and  too  dear  acquire. 

What  hackney  gladiator  can  you  find. 

By    whom    the    Olympic    crown    would   be 

declin'd? 
Who,  rather  than  that  glorious  palm  to  :'A:i,;c, 
With  safety  combat,  and  prevail  with  taNj. 
Would   choose  on  some   inglorious  sta;^c   ti 

tread. 
And,  fighting,  stroll  from  wake  to  wake  for 

bread  ? 
As  to  what  is  to  happen,  I  am  not  anxious 
about  it :  on  which  subject  I  have  twenty-five 
quotations  at  the  end  of  my  pen  ;  but,  I  (hink, 
It  is  better  to  own  frankly  to  you,  that,  upon 
a  principle  (which  I  have  long  established) 
that  we  are  a  great  deal  more  mechanical 
than  our  vanity  will  give  us  leave  to  allow,  I 
have  familiarized  the  worst  prospects  to  my 
sight  ;  and  that,  by  staring  want,  solitude, 
neglect,  and  the  rest  of  that  train  in  the  face, 
I  have  disarmed  them  of  their  terrors.  I  have 
heard  of  somebody,  who,  whilst  he  was  in  the 
Tower,  used  every  morning  to  lay  down  on 
the  block,  and  so  act  over  his  last  scene. 

'  Nothing  disturbs  me,  but  the  uncertainty 
of  my  situation,  which  the  zeal  of  a  few 
friends,  and  the  inveteracy  of  a  great  many 
enemies,  entertain.  The  more  prepared  I  am 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  e.xile,  the 
more  sensibly  shall  I  feel  the  pleasure  of 
returning  to  you,  if  his  majesty's  uncondi- 
tional favour,  (the  offers  of  which  prevented 
even  my  wishes;  proves  at  last  effectual.  1 
cannot  apply  to  myself,  as  you  bid  me  do, 
Xon  tibi  parr'iim  iiigciiiiitii,  noii  iuciiltum 
est,  and  what  follows  ;  and  if  ever  we  live  in 
the  same  country  together,  you  shall  not 
apply  to  me.  Quod  si  frigida  curarum 
jomenta  relitiquere  posses.'' 

Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury. 

On  the  iSth  June,  itit,,  the  celebrated 
Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  having  the 
day  before  taken  leave  of  his  friends,  who 
from  the  time  of  passing  the  Bill  of  Attainder 
against  him,  to  the  day  of  his  departure,  had 
free  access  to  him  in  the  Tower,  embarked  on 
board  tlie  Alclborotigh  man-of-war,  and  landed 
on  the  Friday  followuig  at  Calais.  ^Vhen  he 
went  on  .shore,  having  been  mformed  that 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  after  the  rising  of 
the  Parliament  received  the  king's  pardon,  was 
arrived  at  the  same  place  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  said, with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  'then  I 
am  exchanged  ; '  and  it  was  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pope,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  sign  of  the 
nation's  being  afraid  of  being  overrun  with  too 
much  politeness,  when  it  could  not  regain  one 
great  man,  but  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Father  Courayer. 

After  Father  Courayer  had  published  his 
'  Defence  of  the  Validity  of  English  Ordina- 
tions,'  &c.,   he  was    nut    only  attacked  by 
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several  Popish  writers,  bat  censured  both  by 
the  mandates  and  by  the  asscmbhes  of  several 
bishops  ;  and  particularly  by  Cardinal  de 
Noailles,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Marseilles.  During  this  time,  he  retired 
from  Paris  into  the  country  ;  but  was  re-called 
by  his  superior,  to  reside  at  the  Priory  of 
Hennemont,  four  leagues  from  Paris.  Here 
he  received  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity,  from  the  University  of  0.*;ford, 
dated  August  28,  1727  ;  and  from  thence  he 
returned  his  thanks  to  the  University  of 
O.xford,  in  an  elegant  Latin  letter,  dated 
December  1st,  the  same  year,  both  of  which 
he  afterwards  printed.  But  though  his  book 
had  procured  this  honourable  testimonial  of 
his  merit  from  an  English  Univer.^ity.  his  ene- 
mies in  France  were  not  satisfied  with  publish- 
ing censures,  and  issuing  episcopal  mandates 
against  him ;  but  proceeded  to  measures  for 
compelling  him  to  recant  what  he  had  written, 
and  to  sign  such  submissions  as  were  inconsis- 
tent with  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  In 
this  critical  state  of  things,  he  resolved  to  quit 
his  native  country,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
England.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to  embrace 
his  resolution,  in  consequence  of  the  warm 
and  friendly  invitations  which  he  had  received 
from  Archbishop  Wake,  who  had  conceived  a 
great  regard  for  him.  After  havinj;  spent 
four  months  verj'  dis.agreeably  at  Hennemont, 
he  obtained  leave  to  remove  to  Senlis ;  but 
instead  of  going  thither,  he  took  the  road  to 
Calais,  in  a  common  stage  coach,  whence  he 
got  safely  over  to  Dover,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  24th  January,  172S. 

From  the  fourth  volume  of  Bishop  Atter- 
bur>''s  '  Epistolarj'  Correspondence,'  we  learn, 
that  the  Bishop  was  exposed  to  some  trouble 
on  account  of  Courayer's  escape  from  France, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  facilitated.  The 
French  king  and  Cardinal  Fleurj',  sent  him  a 
message  on  the  subject  by  the  lieutenant  of 
police.  '  I  did  not  mince  the  matter  to  the 
magistrate,'  says  the  bishop  ;  'nor  am  I  at  all 
ashamed  of  what  has  happened,  or  concerned 
for  it.  I  owned  my  friendship  for  Pere  Cour- 
a}"er  ;  told  them  frankh'  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  knew  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  ;  and  thought,  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  wonder  at,  or  blame,  my  conduct. 
I  convinced  them  of  that  point,  and  I  believe 
there  is  an  end  of  it. 

■  I  shewed  the  lieutenant  the  picture  of 
Pere  Courayer  hanging  up  in  ray  room  ;  told 
him  I  had  visited  him  in  his  retreat  at  Henne- 
mont, while  he  was  i.n  disgrace  there  ;  and 
that  he  came  to  take  his  leave  cf  me  the  night 
before  he  left  Paris ;  and  that  in  all  this  I 
thought  I  had  done  nothing  that  misbecame 
me.' 

The  Teutenant,  who  behaved  with  great 
politetiess,  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  our 
l)relate's  explanation  ;  but  this  was  not  the 
case  with  the  cardinal,  who  was  pen.uaded 
that  Father  Courayer's  escape  was  entirely 
owing  to  Atterbury,  and  displayed  much 
resentment  on  that  account.  'Phe  picture  of 
Courayer,  in  the  bishop's  possession,  was  left 
'py  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 


Courayer  was  well    received  in    England. 
The  Marquess  of  Blandford  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  fifty  pounds,  and  he  obtained  a  pension 
of  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  from  the  court. 
In  1729  he  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  two 
vols.  i2mo,   '  Relation  Historique  et  Apologe- 
tique  des  Sentimens  etde  laConduite  du  P.  le 
Courayer,  chanoine regulierde  Ste.  Genevieve : 
avec  lespreuves  justificatives  des  faitsavancez 
dansl'ouvrage.'     In  this  work  he  entered  into 
a  farther  justification  of  his  sentiments  and  of 
his  conduct,  and  showed  the  necessity  that  he 
was  under  of  quitting  France,  from  the  viru- 
lence and  power  of  his  enemies.     In  1733  he 
was  at  Oxford,  and  was  present  in  the  theatre 
at  the  public  act  that  year  ;  and  made  a  speech 
upon   the    occasion,    which    was    afterwards 
printed,  both  in  Latin  and  English.     In  1736 
he  published  at  London,  in  two  vols,  folio,  a 
translation  in   French  of  Father  Paul's  '  His- 
tory of   the    Council  of  Trent,'  with   notes, 
critical,  historical,  and  theological.     He  dedi- 
cated this  work  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  having  been  undertaken  by  her  com- 
mand ;  and  he  expresses  in  the  strongest  terms 
his  gratitude  to  her  majesty  for  her  patronage, 
and  for  the  liberality  which  she  had  manifested 
towards  him.     A  list  of  subscribers  is  prefixed, 
in  which  arc  found  the  names  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  the  Princesses  Amelia 
and  Caroline,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,   Lord  Hardwicke,  then 
Chief   Justice    of   the    King's    Bench;     Sir 
Robert   Walpole,    and   many   of  the  nobility 
and  other  per.sons  of  distinction.     By  the  sale 
of  this  work  he  is  said  to  have  gained  fifteen 
hundred  pounds ;  and  the  queen  also  raised 
his  pension  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum. 
He  gave   .sixteen   hundred   pounds   to   Lord 
Feversham  for  an   annuity  of  one   hundred 
pounds  per  annum,   which  he  enjoyed  forty 
years.     By  these   means   he  came  into  very 
easy  circumstances,  which  were  rendered  .still 
more  .so,  by  the  reception  which  his  agreeable 
and    instructive    conversation   procured   him 
among  persons   of   rank    and    fortune,   with 
many   of    whom  it  was  his   custom   to   live 
several  months  at  a  time.     He  wrote  some 
other  works  in  French,  besides  those  that  have 
been  mentioned  ;  and,  in  particular,  he  trans- 
lated into  that  language  Sleidan's  '  History  of 
the   Reformation.'     His  exile  from  his  own 
country  was  probably  no  diminution  of  his 
happiness  on   the   whole,   for  he  appears  to 
have  passed  his  time  in  England  very  agree- 
ably, and  he  lived  to  an  uncommon  age.  Even 
in  his  latter  year.-,  '.c  was  distinguished  for  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  and  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  his  conversation.    He  died  in  Downing 
Street,  Westminster,  after  two  days'  illness,  on 
the   17th  of   October,    1770,   at   the  age    of 
ninety-five. 


Stanislau-s. 

When  the  amiable  and  accomplished  Stanis- 
laus was  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland,  in 
^734)  he  fled  into  France,  where  his  son-in- 
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law,  Louis  XV.,  allowed  him  a  pension, 
which  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  splendour 
of  his  birth,  and  hereditary  fortune.  As  he 
was  one  morning  standmg  before  the  fire,  a 
spark  caught  hold  of  his  morning  gown,  which 
instantly  enveloped  him  in  a  blaze  ;  and, 
before  any  assistance  arrived,  he  was  burnt  in 
.so  shocking  a  manner,  that  he  died  in  great 
torments  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

Previous  to  Stanislaus  quitting  his  country 
for  e.xile,  he  addressed  the  following  affecting 
letter  to  the  primate  and  magnates  of  Poland  : 

'  From  the  cruel  pangs  I  feel  in  the  thoughts 
of  leaving  you,  my  dear  and  trusty  friends, 
you  may  form  a  just  idea  of  the  afflicted  state 
of  my  soul  in  these  bitter  moments.  Nor  is 
the  painful  resolution  taken,  but  from  the  pre- 
valence of  your  sage  persuasion,  and  an 
assurance  that  the  sacrifice  of  my  person 
could  be  of  no  advantage  to  you.  I  send  you 
this  parting  embrace  ;  I  clasp  you  all  in  my 
thrcbbmg  heart  Alas  !  the  tears  which  obli- 
terate my  writing  compel  me  to  stop.  It  were 
more  easy  to  read  the  tender  expressions 
graven  on  my  heart,  could  you  but  see  it.  I 
once  more  embrace  you,  and  am  yours  more 
than  words  can  express.' 

To  the  city  of  Dantzic  he  wrote  :—' After 
having  been  held  a  long  time  by  the  attraction 
of  your  imparalleled  fidelity,  I  am  preparing 
to  depart  in  the  moment  I  can  no  longer  pos- 
sess you.  I  carry  with  me  the  poignant 
anguish  of  your  sufferings,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  my  obligations  to  you.  I  wish  you  all  the 
happiness  you  deserve,  which  will  in  some 
measure  a.ssuage  my  concern  in  being  torn 
from  your  arms.  I  am  at  all  times,  and  at 
every  place, 

'  Yours  affectionate, 

'  Stanislaus.' 


Menzikoff. 

Alexander  Menzikoff,  who  rose  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state  in  Russia,  during  the 
leign  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  born  of  parents 
.so  excessively  poor,  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  have  him  taught  to  read  and  write.  After 
their  death,  he  went  to  Moscow,  where  he 
found  an  asylumn  with  a  pastry-cook  He 
had  a  very  fine  voice,  and  soon  became  known 
in  that  great  city,  from  the  musical  tone  of  hi^ 
cry  when  vending  his  master's  pastry  in  the 
street.  His  voice  also  gained  him  admission 
into  the  houses  of  many  noblemen  ;  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  one  day  to  be  in  the  kitchen 
of  a  great  lord  with  whom  the  emperor  was  to 
dine.  While  .Alenzikoff  was  there  the  noble- 
man came  into  the  kitchen,  and  .gave  direc- 
tions about  a  particular  dish,  to  which  he  said 
the  emperor  was  very  partial  ;  into  this  dish 
he  dropped  'as  he  thought  uiiperccived)  a 
powder.  Menzikoff  observed  it,  but  taking 
no  notice,  immediately  loft  the  house  ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  emperor's  carriage  coming, 
he.bcgan  to  sing  very  loud.  Peter,  attracted 
by  his  voice,  called  him,  and  bought  all  the 
pies  he  had  in  his  basket.  He  asked  some 
nucstions  of   Menzikulf,    and    was    so    well 


pleased  with  his  answers,  that  he  commanded 
him  to  follow  him  to  the  nobleman's  house, 
and  wait  behind  his  chair.  The  servants 
were  surprised  at  this  order,  but  it  proved  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  Peter ;  for  when 
the  nobleman  pressed  his  royal  guest  to  take 
of  this  favourite  dish,  his  new  servant  gently 
pulled  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  begged  he 
would  not  touch  it  till  he  had  .spoken  to  him. 
The  emperor  immediately  withdrew  with  Men- 
zikoff, who  informed  his  imperial  master  of 
his  suspicions.  The  Czar  returned  to  his  com- 
pany, and,  suddenly  turning  to  his  ho.st, 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  the  favourite  dish. 
Terrified  at  this  command,  he  said,  '  It  did 
not  become  the  servant  to  eat  before  his 
master.'  The  emperor  then  offered  it  to  a 
dog,  who  greedily  devoured  its  contents,  and 
shortly  afterwards  expired  in  the  greatest  tor- 
ments ! 

The  rise  of  MenzikofJ  was  from  that  moment 
rapid  beyond  example.  He  was  loaded  with 
honours,  and  frequently  appeared  in  public  as 
Vice  Czar,  the  emperor  assuming  the  rank  of 
a  private  person.  It  is  not  verj'  surprising, 
that  so  extraordinary'  and  sudden  an  elevation 
should  cause  Menzikoff  sometimes  to  forget 
'that  he  was  a  man.  His  enemies  trembled  at 
his  presence ;  for,  as  his  power  was  great,  so 
was  his  revenge.  After  the  death  of  his  im- 
perial master,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  at- 
tached, he  remained  faithful  to  Catherine  ; 
and  upon  her  decease,  he  placed  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  Peter  III.,  .son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Alexis,  and  grandson  to  his  benefactor. 
It  is  said  he  had  formed  the  ambitious  design 
of  marrying  his  daughter  to  this  young  prince. 
The  sun  of  prosperity,  however,  which  had 
hitherto  shone  in  meredian  splendour  upon 
Alexander  Menzikoff,  was  now  fast  sinking 
into  the  darkest  gloom.  The  Dolgoroukis,  a 
noble  family  who  hated  him,  were  artful, 
pliable,  and  insinuating;  Peter  was  young, 
unsuspicious,  and  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
frank  and  apparently  disinterested  friendship 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  The 
ruin  of  the  man  who  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  was  now,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Dolgoroukis,  resolved  on,  and  the  fall  of 
Menzikoff  was  even  more  rapid  than  his  rise. 
As  he  had  seldom  shown  mercy,  so,  little  was 
shown  to  him  Hi-;  banishment  to  Berezof 
was  attended  with  every  aggravation  that 
could  be  imagined.  Previous  to  this  fatal 
sentence,  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  digni- 
ties, his  pension,  his  employments.  This  blow 
was  quickly  followed  by  another  ;  he  was 
banished  the  court,  and  desired  to  confine 
himself  to  his  country  house  at  Oranienburg. 
On  his  way  thither  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
messenger,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  dra- 
goons, who  brought  the  fatal  mandate  of 
banishment  to  Siberia.  Berezof  is  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oby  ;  during  six  months 
in  the  year  there  is  no  actual  daylight,  and 
the  earth  is  covered  with  frost  and  snow. 
What  a  situation  for  persons  who  had  been 
used  to  every  In.xury,  every  indulgence  !  The 
Princess  Menzikoff  died  on  the  journey,  and 
was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  .  She 
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ii.ui  always  veiy  weak  eyes,  and  they  were  so 
il'octed  by  tlie  cold  and  her  excessive  weep- 
^-,  that  she  lost  her  sight  before  the  half  of 
lur  journey  was  completed.  This  unfortunate 
timily  were  treated  like  the  worst  of  criminals. 
Their  dresses  were  twice  changed ;  first  to  the 
coarsest  v.'oollen,  then  to  the  coarsest  stuffs. 
After  being  used  to  walk  upon  the  softest 
carpets,  clothed  in  the  richest  attire,  and  to 
travel  with  every  possible  convenience,  they 
were  now  e.\posed  to  cold,  and  all  the  incle- 
(  mencies  of  the  weather,  in  small  wooden  carts 
which  are  made  without  springs,  and  which 
are  always  used  to  convey  criminals  to  their 
place  of  exile.  Menzikoff  and  one  of  his 
daughters  lived  to  reach  Berezof,  but  to  end 
their  days  in  that  place  of  solitude. 

When  Menzikoff  found  his  death  approach- 
ing, he  called  his  children  to  his  bedside,  and 
thus  addressed  them  :  '  My  children,  I  draw 
near  to  my  last  hour  ;  death,  the  thoughts  of 
which  have  been  familiar  to  me  since  I  have 
been  here,  would  have  nothing  terrible  in  it, 
if  I  had  only  to  account  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
for  the  time  I  have  passed  in  misfortune. 
Hitherto  your  hearts  have  been  free  from  cor- 
niption.  You  will  preserve  your  innocence 
better  in  these  deserts  than  at  court ;  but 
'  luld  you  return  to  it,  recollect  the  examples 
:iich  your  father  has  given  you  here.' 
t)n  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Anne  to 
the  throne,  MenzikofTs  youngest  daughter, 
and  his  son,  returned  to  Russia  ;  and  the 
Dolgoroukis  felt,  in  their  turn,  all  the  horrors 
they  had  contributed  to  inflict  on  the  Menzi- 
kofTs ;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  same 
person  who  conducted  them  to  Berezof,  car- 
ried with  him  the  recal  of  Menzikoff  and  his 
family.  The  cold  of  this  part  of  Siberia  is  so 
intense,  as  to  preclude  the  capability  of  cul- 
ture ;  and  the  solitude  so  great,  that  the  poor 
exile  sees  only  his  fellow-sufferers  in  misery, 
except  now  and  then  a  solitary  Tartar,  who 
may  by  chance  pass  near  his  dwelling  on  his 
way  to  Tobolsk,  with  his  tribute  of  furs. 


General  Munich. 

General  Munich,  who  raised  himself  from 
an  obscure  situation  to  the  first  dignities  of 
the  Russian  empire,  was  involved  in  the  dis- 
grace incurred  by  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
ministry  at  the  accession  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth.  He  was  banished  to  Pelim,  in 
Siberia,  where  he  lived  in  a  house  which  he 
had  designed  for  the  occupation  of  Biron, 
Duke  of  Courland,  whom  he  had  advised  to 
get  himself  named  Regent,  and  against  whom 
he  afterwards  declared  being  the  first  to  de- 
liver Russia  from  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant. 

Munich  was  reduced  from  sixty  thousand 
roubles  of  annual  revenue,  to  three  roubles  a 
day ;  one  for  himself,  another  for  his  wife, 
and  the  third  for  his  servants  ;  and  even  this 
sum  was  not  at  his  own  disposal  ;  but  the 
officer  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed, 
supplied  his  wants,  and  paid  himself  out  of  the 
remittances  to  the  field-marshal. 

During  an  exile  of  twenty  years,  Munich 


lost  none  of  that  firm  and  energetic  character 
which  he  exhibited  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
life  ;  his  occupations  characterized  the  great 
genius,  who,  in  the  mid-st  of  his  misfortunes, 
had  no  ideas  but  such  as  led  to  useful  and  in- 
teresting pursuits.  Every  person  of  state 
exiled  in  Siberia,  was  guarded  by  a  company 
of  soldiers.  Munich  trained  his  guard  to 
military  exercises ;  and  those  of  them,  who  at 
a  future  period  distinguished  themselves  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  executed  their  ma- 
noeuvres with  the  most  accuracy,  were  indebted 
for  it  to  this  illustrious  exile. 

At  his  recall,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  with  all 
the  vivacity  of  youth  :  not  knowing  whether 
he  had  even  one  child  remaining,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  being  received  by 
thirty-three  of  his  descendants  who  had  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose.  At  this  meeting, 
the  veteran  who  had  been  unmoved  by  every 
reverse  of  fortune,  shed  tears. 

Biron,  the  enemy  of  IMunich,  after  having 
become  the  sovereign  of  a  country  whose  no- 
bility some  years  before  had  refused  to  admit 
him  into  their  order,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  thought  it  a  favour  to  be  banished  into 
that  country  which,  during  his  administration, 
he  had  peopled  with  so  many  exiles. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  neither  similarity 
of  misfortune,  nor  a  residence  in  Siberia,  had 
been  able  to  extinguish  the  animosity  between 
Biron  and  Munich.  On  their  meeting  at 
Court  for  the  first  time  after  their  recall, 
Peter  III.  knowing  their  antipathy,  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  them.  He  persuaded 
them  to  drink  together.  By  his  command, 
three  glasses  were  brought,  but  while  the 
prince  was  filling  his,  some  one  came  in  and 
whispered  to  him  ;  he  drank  as  he  listened, 
and  in  consequence  of  what  was  told  him,  re- 
tired. These  two  old  enemies  remained 
opposite  to  each  other  without  speaking,  each 
with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  and  their  eyes 
fi.xed  on  the  spot  the  emperor  had  quitted. 
Fancying  shortly  after  that  he  had  forgotten 
them,  they  gazed  scornfully  on  each  other, 
and  putting  down  their  full  glasses,  turned 
their  backs  with  looks  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. 


Imperial  Gratitude. 

Count  Lestoc,  after  having  placed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia,  fell  under  the  resentment  of  this 
capricious  despot.  He  was  first  arrested  and 
shut  up  in  the  fort  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  his 
wife,  who  was  of  one  of  the  most  noble  families 
in  Livonia,  and  had  formerly  been  maid  of 
honour  to  Elizabeth,  was  also  arrested,  and 
confined  in  the  same  castle  with  her  husband, 
but  in  a  separate  apartment.  They  were  then 
banished  into  Siberia,  their  estates  confis- 
cated, and  they  shut  up  in  different  places, 
and  not  allowed  to  correspond  with  each 
other. 

The  Countess  of  Lestoc  had  but  one  room 
to  live  in ;  her  furniture  consisted  of  a  few 
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chairs,  a  table,  a  stove,  and  a  bed  made  of 
straw,  without  curtains,  and  with  only  one 
coverlet. 

Count  Lestoc  was  still  more  unhapp)',  be- 
cause the  vivacity  of  his  disposition  made 
liim  veiy  impatient  of  the  least  contradiction, 
and  he  was  only  indulged  in  the  liberty  of 
walking  about  the  room,  on  condition  that  he 
avoided  going  near  the  window. 

The  empress  had  allowed  Lestoc,  as  well 
as  his  wife,  twelve  French  livres  per  day  ;  but 
these  e.xiles  were  not  permitted  to  touch  the 
money  allotted  to  them,  lest  they  should  em- 
ploy it  in  bribing  their  guards ;  the  officer 
of  the  guards,  therefore,  was  treasurer ;  he 
was  ordered  to  procure  them  all  necessaries, 
but  he  suffered  them  to  want  for  every- 
thing. 

A  few  years  after,  Count  Lestoc  and  his 
lady  were  suftered  to  live  together;  they  had 
then  several  apartments,  and  a  small  garden 
at  their  disposal  ;  the  Countess  worked  in 
the  garden,  fetched  water,  brewed,  baked, 
washed,  S:c.  Sometimes  even  the  officer  of 
the  guard  introduced  company  to  them. 

At  length,  after  fourteen  years'  e.xile,  Le.stoc 
and  liis  lady  were  recalled  by  Peter  III. 
'J"hc  Count  came  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
dress  of  the  lower  sort  of  the  people,  which 
is  commonly  made  of  sheep  .skins.  All  the 
noblemen  of  the  court,  and  all  foreigners, 
flocked  eagerly  to  see  him,  endeavouring  to 
niake.liim  forget  the  time  he  had  passed  in 
exile.  The  friendly  proffers  he  received  were 
.sincere,  because  everj'body  knew  he  was  in- 
nocent. 

Count  Lestoc,  though  seventy-four  years  of 
age,  still  preserved  all  that  firmness  which 
had  been  so  necessary',  when  he  placed  his 
ungrateful  mistress,  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
on  tlie  throne.  He  used  to  give  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  this  event,  and  of  his 
banishment,  in  public  company  ;  although  he 
well  knew  that  the  story  was  so  disagree- 
able, that  it  might  subject  him  to  a  second 
banishment. 

He  claimed  all  the  effects  that  had  been 
taken  away  from  him  when  he  was  arrested  ; 
Imt  tliey  had  been  already  distributed 
among  se\'cval  private  persons,  according  to 
custom. 


Theodore,  King  of  Corsica. 

The  last  and  present  centuries  have  pre- 
sented several  instances  of  monarchs  who 
have  been  doomed  to  relinquish  the  splendours 
of  royalty  for  exile  ;  among  these  may  bo 
mentioned,  Theodore  I.  King  of  Corsica,  a 
man  'wliose  claim  to  royalty  w;as  as  indis- 
putable as  the  most  ancient  titles  to  any 
monarchy  can  pretend  to  be ;  that  is,  the 
choice  of  his  subjects  ;  the  voluntary  election 
of  an  injiu-ed  people,  who  had  the  common 
right  of  mankind  to  freedom,  and  the  imcom- 
mon  resolution  of  determining  to  be  free.' 

It  was  on  March  15,  1736,  whilst  the 
Corsican  malcontents  were  sitting  in  council, 
that  an   English  vessel  from   Tunis,  M'ith  a 


pas.sport  from  our  consul  there,  arrived  at  a 
port  then  in  possession  of  the  malcontents. 
A  stranger  on  board  this  vessel,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  person  of  distinction,  no 
sooner  went  on  shore,  but  he  was  received 
with  singular  honours  by  the  principal  per- 
son:;, >vho  saluted  him  with  the  titles  of 
excellency,  and  viceroy  of  Corsica.  His 
attendants  consisted  of  two  officers,  a  secre- 
tary,, a  chaplain,  a  few  domestics  and  Morocco 
slaves.  He  was  conducted  to  the  bishop's 
palace  ;  called  himself  Lord  Theodore ; 
while  the  chiefs  knew  more  about  him  than 
they  thought  it  convenient  to  declare.  From 
the  vessel  that  brought  him,  were  disembarked 
ten  pieces  of  cannon,  four  thousand  firelocks, 
three  thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  provisions,  and  coin  to  the  amount  of 
200,000  ducats.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  were 
placed  before  his  door,  and  he  had  four 
hundred  soldiers  posted  for  his  guard.  He 
created  officers,  formed  twenty-four  com- 
panies of  soldiers,  distributed  among  the  mal- 
contents the  arms  and  the  shoes  he  had 
brought  with  him,  conferred  knighthood  on 
one  of  the  chiefs,  appointed  another  his 
treasurer,  and  professed  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  Various  conjectures  were  formed  in 
different  courts  concerning  him  ;  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Pretender,  Pnnce  Ragotski,  the 
Duke  de  Riperda,  Count  de  Bonneval,  were 
each  in  their  turns  supposed  to  be  this 
stranger.  All  Europe  was  puzzled  ;  but  the 
countiy  of  our  stranger  was  soon  discovered  ; 
he  was  in  fact  a  Prussian,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Theodore  Anthony,  Baron  Nieuhoff. 
Theodore  was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order  ; 
had  successively  been  in  the  service  of  several 
German  princes  ;  had  seen  Holland,  England, 
France,  Portugal ;  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  great  at  Lisbon,  and  passed  there  for  a 
charge  d'affaires  from  the  emperor.  This 
extraordinary  man,  with  an  agreeable  person, 
had  resolution,  strong  natural  parts,  and  was 
capable  of  any  enterprise.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  Upon  his  first  landing,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Corsicans  publicly  declared 
to  the  people,  that  it  was  to  him  they 
were  to  be  indebted  for  their  liberties, 
that  he  v'as  arrived  in  order  to  deliver  the 
island  from  the  tyrannical  oppression  of  the 
I  k-noese.  The  general  assembly  offered  him 
;he  crown,  not  as  any  sudden  act  into  which 
ihcy  had  been  surprised,  but  with  all  the  pre- 
caution that  people  could  take  to  secure  their 
freedom  and  felicity  under  it.  Theodore, 
however,  contented  himself  with  the  title  o{ 
governor  general.  In  this  <iuality,  he  as- 
sembled the  people,  and  administered  an 
oath  for  jireserving  peace  among  them- 
selves ;  and  .severely  did  he  exact  obedience 
to  this  law.  He  was  again  offered  the  title 
of  king ;  he  accepted  it',  and  on  Sunday, 
.'\pril  15,  1736,  was  crowned  King  of  Corsica, 
and  received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  his 
jnincipal  si\bjects,  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  people.  The  Genoese,  alarmed  at  these 
proceedings,  publicly  declared  him  and  his 
adherents  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  caused 
it   to   be   reported  that   he   governed  in  the 
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Ihost  (lespo'.ic  m.u'.ncr  ;  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  false,  as  appears  from  his 
manifesto  in  answer  to  the  edict.  Theodore, 
however,  having  got  together  near  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  found  himself  master  of  a 
coinitry  where  the  Genoese  durst  not  ap- 
pear ;  he  carried  Porto  Vecchio,  and  on 
-May  3rd,  blocked  up  the  city  of  Bastia,  but 
was  soon  obliged  to  retire.  He  then  sepa- 
raied  his  force,  and  was  successful  in  his 
nquests,  and  came  again  before  Bastia, 
i'.ich  soon  .submitted  to  him.  His  court 
o.ame  brilHant  ;  and  he  conferred  titles 
:'  nobility  upon  his  principal  courtiers, 
■wards  the  month  of  July,  murmurs  were 
■.read  of  great  dissatisfactions  arising  from 
the  want  of  Theodore's  promised  succours  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  armament 
sailed  from  Barcelona,  as  was  supposed,  in 
his  favour.  At  the  same  time,  France  and 
England  strictly  forbade  their  subjects  to 
a.s.sist  in  any  way  the  malcontents.  On  the 
2nd  of  September,  Theodore  presided  at  a 
General  Assembly,  and  assured  his  subjects 
anew  of  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  succours  so 
much  wanted.  Debates  ran  high,  and 
Theodore  w.xs  given  to  understand,  that 
before  the  end  of  October  he  must  resign 
sovereign  authority,  or  make  good  his 
promise.  Theodore,  in  the  meantime,  re- 
ceived large  sums,  but  nobody  knew  whence 
they  came  ;  he  armed  some  barques,  and 
chased  those  of  the  Genoese  which  lay  near 
the  island.  He  now  instituted  the  Order  of 
the  Deliverance,  in  memory  of  his  delivering 
the  country  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Genoese.  The  monies  he  had  received,  he 
caused  to  be  new  coined,  and  his  affairs 
seemed  to  have  a  promising  aspect  ;  but  the 
scene  presently  changed.  In  the  beginning 
of  November  he  assembled  the  chiefs,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  keep  them  any 
longer  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  their  fidelity 
and  confidence  demanding  of  him  the  utmost 
efforts  in  their  favour ;  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  find  out  in  person  the  successors  he 
had  so  long  e.xpected.  The  chiefs  assured 
him  of  their  continued  adherence  to  his  in- 
terests. He  named  the  principal  among  them 
to  take  the  government  in  his  absence,  made 
all  the  necessary'  provisions,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  imion  in  the  strongest  terms. 
The  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  forty-seven, 
attended  him  with  the  utmost  respect  on  the 
day  of  his  departure  to  the  water-side,  and 
even  on  board  his  vessel ;  where,  after 
affectionately  embracing  them,  he  took  his 
leave,  and  they  returned  on  shore,  and  went 
immediately  to  their  respective  posts  which 
he  had  assigned  them  ;  a  demonstrative  proof 
that  he  w.as  not  forced  out  of  the  island,  did 
not  quit  it  in  disgust,  or  leave  it  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  his  royal  character.  Thus 
ended  the  reign  of  Theodore  ;  who  arrived  in 
a  few  days  disguised  in  the  habit  of  an  Abbe, 
at  Livonia  :  and  thence,  after  a  short  stay, 
conveyed  himself  nobody  knew  where.  The 
next  year,  however,  he  appeared  at  Paris, 
but  was  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  in 
forty-eight    hours.      He    precipitately    em- 


barked at  Rouen,  and  .arrived  .at  Amsterdam, 
attended  by  four  Italian  domestics.  He  had 
not  been  long  here,  before  two  citizens 
arrested  him  on  a  claim  of  i6,oco  florins ; 
but  he  soon  obtained  protection,  and  found 
some  merchants  who  engaged  to  furnish  him 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  for  his 
faithful  islanders.  He  accordingly  went  on 
board  a  frigate  of  fifty-two  giuis,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  but  was  soon  after- 
wards, with  two  of  his  relations,  seized  at 
Naples,  in  the  house  of  the  Dutch  consul,  and 
sent  prisoners  to  the  fortress  of  Gaeta. 

This  unh.appy  monarch,  whose  courage  had 
raided  him  to  a  throne,  not  by  a  succession  of 
bloody  acts,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  an  op- 
pressed nation,  for  many  years  struggled  with 
fortune,  and  left  no  means  untried,  which  in- 
defatigable policy,  or  solicitation  of  succours, 
could  attempt,  to  recover  his  crown  ;  at 
length  he  chose  for  his  retirement  a  country 
where  he  might  enjoy  the  participation  of 
that  liberty  which  he  had  so  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  fi.\  to  his  Corsicans  ;  but  his 
situation  here  by  degrees  grew  wretched,  and 
he  was  reduced  so  low,  as  to  be  several  years 
before  his  death  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the 
King's  Bench.  To  the  honour  of  some 
private  persons,  a  charitable  contribution 
w.as  set  on  foot  for  him  in  1753,  which  sup- 
ported him  until  the  year  1756,  when  he  died. 
In  the  year  following,  a  tablet  of  marble  was 
raised  to  his  memory  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Ann's,  Westminster,  which  recorded  the 
reverses  of  fortune  he  had  experienced. 
[See  Anecdoies  of  Captivity.} 


Count  Benyowsky. 

In  the  year  1769,  Count  Mauritius  Augus- 
tus de  Benyowsky,  Magnate  of  Hungary 
and  Poland,  after  having  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallantry  and  enterprise  in  the 
war  with  Russia,  was  surprised  by  a  party 
of  Cossacks,  dangerously  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner.  Falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
barbarous  enemy,  the  Count  was  for  some 
time  subjected  to  a  succession  of  the  greatest 
indignities  and  cruelties  :  but,  at  length,  an 
order  came  from  St.  Petersburg  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Count,  with  some  other  Polish 
prisoners,  to  Cazan,  where,  on  his  arrival,  he 
was  admitted  to  lodge  at  a  private  house, 
and  treated  with  the  respect  and  humanity 
due  to  his  rank  and  misfortunes.  On  the 
6th  November,  1769,  a  quarrel  happening 
between  two  Russian  lords,  one  of  them  in- 
formed the  governor,  that  the  Polish  pri- 
soners, in  concert  with  the  Tartars,  meditated 
a  design  against  his  person  and  the  garrison  ; 
and  he  particularly  accused  Count  Beny- 
owsky as  being  a  leader  in  the  conspiracy  ; 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  case.  On  the  7th,  at 
eleven  at  night,  the  Count  was  roused  by  a 
loud  knocking  at  his  door.  He  went  down 
entirely  undressed,  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  to  enquire  the  cause  :  and  upon 
opening  his  door,  was  surprised  to  see 
an  officer  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  de- 
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m.inded  if  Count  Benyowsky  was  at  home  ? 
( )n  his  replying  in  the  aflinnative,  the  officer 
snntched  tlie  candle  out  of  his  hand,  and  or- 
dering his  men  to  follow  him,  went  hastily  up 
to  the  Count's  apartment.  The  Count  imme- 
diately took  advantage  of  his  mistake,  quitted 
his  house,  and  after  apprising  some  of  the 
confederates  that  their  plot  was  discovered, 
he  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  at  Petersburg 
on  the  19th  November,  where  he  engaged 
with  a  Dutch  captain  to  take  him  to  Holland. 
The  captain,  however,  instead  of  taking  him 
on  board  the  ensuing  morning,  pursuant  to 
his  promise,  appointed  him  to  meet  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Neva  at  midnight  ;  and  there 
betrayed  him  to  twenty  Russian  soldiers,  col- 
lected for  the  purpose,  who  carried  him  to 
Count  Csecserin,  lieutenant-general  of  the 
police.  The  Count  was  conveyed  to  the  Fort 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  confined  in  a  sub- 
terraneous dungeon ;  and  after  three  days' 
fasting,  presented  with  a  morsel  of  bread  and 
a  pitcher  of  water  ;  but  on  the  22nd  November, 
1769,  he  at  length,  in  hopes  of  procuring  his 
discharge,  was  induced  to  sign  a  paper,  promi- 
sing for  ever  to  quit  the  dominions  of  her 
imperial  majesty,  under  pain  ot  death.  The 
Count  having  signed  thi.s  engagement,  instead 
of  being  set  at  liberty,  was  reconducted  to 
hi.s  prison,  and  there  confined  till  the  4th 
December,  1769  :  when  about  two  hours  after 
midnight,  an  officer  with  seven  soldiers  came 
to  him,  and  he  was  thrown  upon  a  sledge,  to 
which  two  horses  were  harnessed,  and  imme- 
mediately  driven  away  with  the  greatest 
swiftness.  The  darkness  of  the  night  pre- 
vented the  Count  from  discerning  the  objects 
around  him;  but  on  the  approach  of  daylight, 
he  perceived  that  Major  Wynblath,  Vassali 
Panow,  HippolitusStephanow,  Asaph  Baturin, 
Iwan  Sopronow,  and  several  other  prisoners, 
were  the  companions  of  his  misfortunes  ;  and 
after  suffering,  from  the  brutality  of  their 
conductor,  a  series  of  hardships  in  passing 
through  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  Siberia,  the 
city  of  Para,  the  town  and  river  of  Tomsky, 
the  villages  of  Jakutz  and  Judoma,  they  em- 
barked in  the  harbour  of  Ochoczk  on  the  26th 
October,  1770,  and  arrived  at  Kamsrhatka  on 
the  3rd  December  following.  The  ensuing 
day  they  were  conducted  before  Mr.  Nilow, 
the  governor,  when  it  was  intimated  to  them, 
that  they  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  the 
following  day,  and  provided  with  subsistence 
for  three  days  :  after  which,  they  must  depend 
upon  themselves  for  their  maintenance ;  that 
each  person  should  receive  from  the  chancery 
a  musket  and  a  lance,  with  one  pound  of 
powder,  four  pounds  of  lead,  a  hatchet,  several 
knives,  and  other  instruments,  and  carpenters' 
tools,  with  which  they  might  build  cabins  in 
any  situations  they  chose,  at  the  distance  of 
one  league  from  the  town ;  but  that  they 
.should  be  hound  to  pay  in  furs  during  the 
first  year,  each  one  hundred  roubles,  in  return 
for  these  advantages ;  that  everyone  must 
work  one  day  in  the  week  for  the  .service  of 
government  ;  and  not  absent  themselves  from 
their  huts  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  the 
governor's  permission ;  and  after  some  equally 
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harsh  terms,  it  was  added,  that  their  \ive\ 
being  granted  to  them  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  implore  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the 
rcmi.s.sion  of  their  sins,  they  could  be  employed 
only  in  the  meanest  works  to  gain  their  daily 
subsistence.  Under  these  regulations,  the 
e.^ciles  settled  the  places  of  their  habitations: 
built  miserable  huts  to  shelter  themselves  fron; 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  congress,  and  after  choosing  the 
Count  de  Benyowsky  their  chief  or  captain, 
they  swore  with  great  solemnity,  mutual 
friendshij)  and  eternal  fidelity.  Among  the 
number  of  the  luihappy  wretches  who  had  long 
groaned  under  the  miseries  of  banishment, 
was  a  M.  Crustiew,  who  had  acquired  con- 
.siderable  ascendancy  over  his  fellow-sufferers ; 
and  to  obtain  the  particular  confidence  and 
esteem  of  this  man,  was  the  first  object  of  the 
Count's  attention,  in  which  he  soon  succeeded. 
The  pains  and  perils  incident  to  the  situation 
to  which  these  men  were  reduced,  were  borne 
for  some  time  in  murmuring  sufferance,  until 
the  accidental  perusal  of  a  copy  of  Anson's 
voyage,  inspired  them  with  an  idea  of  making 
an  escape  from  Kamschatka,  to  the  Marian 
Islands  ;  and  the  Count,  M.  Panow,  Baturin, 
Stephanow,  Solmanow,  Majors  Wynblath, 
Crustiew,  and<one  Wasali,  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  of  the  Count's  who  had  followed  his 
master  into  e.xile,  formed  a  confederacy  for 
this  purpose.  While  these  transactions  were 
secretly  passing,  the  fame  of  Count  Benyow- 
sky's  rank  and  abilities  reached  the  ear  of  the 
governor  ;  and  as  he  spoke  several  languages, 
he  was,  after  some  time,  admitted  familiarly 
into  the  house,  and  at  length  appointed  to 
superintend  the  education  of  his  son  and  three 
daughters.  '  One  day,'  says  the  Count, 
'  while  I  was  exercising  my  office  of  language 
master,  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters, 
whose  name  was  Aphanasia,  who  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  proposed  many  questions  con- 
cerning my  thoughts  in  my  present  situation, 
wiiich  convinced  me,  that  her  father  had 
given  them  .some  information  concerning  my 
birth  and  misfortunes.  I  therefore  gave  them 
an  account  of  my  adventures,  at  which  my 
scholars  appeared  to  be  highly  affected,  but 
the  youngest  wept  verj'  much.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  her  sensibility  created  much 
emotion  in  my  mind  ;  but,  alas !  I  was  an 
exile  !'  The  merits  of  the  Count,  however, 
soon  surmounted  the  disadvantages  of  his 
situation,  in  the  generous  mind  of  Miss  Nilow  ; 
and  the  increasing  intimacy  and  confidence 
which  he  daily  gained  in  the  family,  joined  to 
the  advantages  of  a  fine  pen;on,  and  most  in- 
sinuating address,  soon  converted  the  feelings 
of  admiration  into  the  flame  of  love  :  .ind  on 
the  mh  Januar>',  1771,  Madame  Nilow,  the 
mother,  consented  that  her  daughter  should 
do  the  honours  uf  an  entertainment  then  in 
contemplation,  and  be  public'y  declared  his 
future  spouse.  But  the  Count,  though  he 
had  cultivated  and  obtained  the  affections  of 
his  fair  pupil,  had  acted  more  from  policy  than 
passion  ;  and  intending  to  use  her  interest 
rather  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  meditated 
escape  of  himself  and  his  companions,  he  con- 
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trivctl  to  suspend  tlic  nuptials,  by  persuading 
the  governur  to  make  an  excursion  fioni 
Kamscliatka  to  tlie  neighbouring  islands,  with 
a  view  or  under  pretence  of  establishing  a 
new  colony.  During  these  transactions,  tlie 
e-xiles  were  secretly  .u  work  ;  and  in  order  to 
conceal  their  design  from  all  suspicion,  M. 
Crustiew  and  M.  Panow  were,  on  the  30th 
iMarch,  deputed  to  wait  on  the  governor  with 
five-aud-twenty  of  their  associates,  to  request 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the  title  of 
Protector  of  the  new  Colony  ;  and  the  em- 
bassy was  not  only  favourably  received,  but 
orders  were  given  to  prepare  everj'thing  that 
might  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  their 
project.  At  this  crisis,  however,  an  accident 
occurred,  which  had  nearly  overturned  the 
success  of  the  scheme  ;  and  as  it  tends  to  dis- 
cover the  disposition  of  the  Count,  we  shall 
relate  it  in  his  own  words. 

'  About  ten  o'clock  this  day  (ist  April, 
1771I,  I  received  a  message  from  Miss  Nilow, 
that  she  would  call  on  me  in  the  afternoon, 
requesting  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  be 
alone,  because  she  had  affairs  of  importance 
to  communicate.  As  I  supposed  the  latter 
part  of  this  message  to  be  mere  pleasantry,  I 
was  far  from  expecting  any  extraordinarj'  in- 
formation ;  and  my  surprise  at  the  event  was 
much  greater,  as  I  had  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  she  had  made  any  discovery  of  my 
intentions.  Miss  Nilow  arrived  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  ;  her  agitation  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance convinced  me  that  she  was  exceed- 
ingly afflicted.  At  the  sight  of  me  she  paused 
a  moment,  and  soon  after  burst  into  tears,  and 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  crying  out  that 
she  was  unfortunate  and  forsaken.  The  sighs 
and  tears  were  so  extreme,  that  it  was  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  could  obtain 
a  connected  sentence.  I  was  extremely  af- 
fected at  her  situation,  and  used  everj-  ex- 
pedient to  calm  her  mind ;  but  this  was 
extremely  difficult,  because  I  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  reason  of  her  affliction.  As 
.soon  as  she  became  a  little  composed,  she 
begged  me  to  shut  the  door,  that  no  one  might 
interrupt  us.  I  came  back,  and  on  my  knees 
entreated  her  to  explain  the  cause  of  her 
situation,  which  she  did  to  the  following 
effect : — 

'  She  informed  me,  that  her  maid  had  dis- 
covered to  her,  that  a  certain  person,  named 
Ivan  Kudrin, one  of  my  associates.had  proposed 
to  her  to  share  his  fortune  ;  and  that  this  in- 
discreet person  had  assured  the  girl,  that  he 
was  about  to  quit  Kamschatka  with  me,  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Europe,  where  he  hoped  to 
place  her  in  an  agreeable  situation.  The  maid 
had  first  related  the  circumstance  to  her 
mistress  ;  but  as  she  could  never  believe  me 
capable  of  such  base  and  treacherous  be- 
haviour to  her,  she  was  desirous  of  hearing  the 
account  herself:  and  had  for  that  purpose 
persuaded  the  maid  to  appoint  a  meeting  with 
Kudrin,  in  order  to  question  him  more  amply. 
while  she  herself  might  hear  the  whole  by 
being  concealed  behind  a  curtain.  In  this 
manner  she  said  she  became  convinced  of  her 
unhappiness  ind  my  treacherj',  and  that  she 
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would  have  spared  me  the  confusion  of  hearing 
this,  if  from  a  conviction  that  she  should  not 
live  after  the  aflront,  she  had  not  been  desirous 
of  bidding  me  a  last  farewell.  On  finishing 
these  words,  she  fainted  ;  and  though  I  was 
exceedingly  alarmed  and  distressed  on  the 
occasion,  yet  I  did  not  fail  to  arrange  a  plan 
in  my  mind  during  the  interval  of  her  in- 
sensibility. When  this  amiable  young  lad}' 
recovered,  she  asked  me  if  she  might  give 
credit  to  what  she  heard  ?  I  then  threw  my- 
self at  her  feet,  and  entreated  her  to  hear  me 
calmly,  and  judge  whether  I  was  to  blame  or 
not.  She  promised  hhe  would,  and  I  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  following  terms: — "  Vou 
may  recollect,  my  dear  friend,  the  account  I 
gave  you  of  my  birth,  and  the  rank  I  held  in 
Europe  ;  I  remember  the  tears  you  shed  on 
that  occasion.  The  misfortune  of  being  exiled 
to  Kamschatka,  would  long  since  have  com- 
pelled me  to  deliver  myself  from  tyranny  by 
death,  if  your  acquaintance  and  attachment 
had  not  preserved  me.  I  have  lived  for  you, 
and  if  you  could  read  my  heart,  I  am  sure  I 
should  have  your  pity  ;  for  the  possession  of 
your  person  is  become  as  necessary  to  my 
existence  as  liberty  itself  The  liberty  I 
speak  of  is  not  that  which  your  worthy  father 
has  given  me,  but  implies  the  possession  of 
my  state  and  rank.  I  have  hoped  for  the 
possession  of  your  person,  with  a  view  of 
rendering  you  hapi)y  in  the  participation  of 
my  fortune  and  dignity.  These  views  cannot 
be  accomplished  at  Kamschatka.  What  rank 
can  I  bestow  on  my  love,  but  that  of  an  exile  ? 
The  favours  of  your  worthy  father  may  be  of 
the  shortest  duration.  His  successor  may 
soon  recall  his  ordinances,  and  plunge  me 
again  into  that  state  of  suffering  and  contempt 
from  which  I  was  deliv  ered  for  a  short  moment. 
Represent  to  yourself,  my  dearest  friend,  the 
affliction  and  despair  that  would  overwhelm 
my  soul,  when  I  beheld  you  a  sharer  in  my 
pain  and  disgrace  ;  for  you  well  know,  that 
all  the  Russians  esteem  the  exiles  as  dis- 
honoured persons.  You  have  forced  me  to 
this  declaration  of  my  intentions,  in  which  I 
have  been  guided  by  the  attachment  and 
sincerity  of  my  heart.  I  deferred  the  communi- 
cation to  you,  but  I  swear  that  such  was  my 
resolution."  "Why,  then,"  interrupted  she, 
"  did  you  conceal  your  intention  from  me,  who 
am  ready  to  follow-  you  to  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  universe  ?"  This  assurance  encouraged 
me  to  ■  proceed,  and  engage  this  charming 
young  lady  in  my  interests.  I  told  her,  there- 
fore, that  I  was  prevented  only  by  the  fear 
lest  she  .should  refuse  my  proposals  on  account 
of  her  attachment  to  her  parents  ;  but  that  as 
I  now  had  nothing  to  fear  in  that  respect,  I 
could  inform  her,  that  my  intention  being  to 
leave  Kamschatka,  I  had  determined  to  carry 
her  off;  and  in  order  to  convince  her,  I  was 
ready  to  call  M.  Crustiew,  who  would  confirm 
the  truth.  On  this  assurance  .she  embraced 
me,  and  entreated  me  to  forgive  her  want  of 
confidence,  at  the  same  time  that  she  declared 
her  readiness  to  accompany  me. 

'  This    degree    of   confidential   intercourse 
being  established,  1  persuaded  her  to  dismiss 
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every  fear  from  her  mind.  Jlany  were  the 
trials  I  made  of  her  resolulion  ;  and  the  event 
convinced  me  that  she  was  determined  to 
follow  my  fortunes.  The  secret  being  thus 
secure  by  her  promise  to  keep  it  inviolably,  I 
had  no  other  uneasiness  remaining  but  what 
arose  from  the  communicatiort  having  been 
made  to  the  servant.  I  mentioned  my  fears 
to  iSIiss  Nilow,  who  removed  them  by  assuring 
me  that  her  servant  was  too  much  attached  to 
her  to  betray  her  secrets  ;  and  had  besides  an 
affection  for  Kudrin,  so  that  she  could  answer 
for  her  discretion.  Thus  agreeably  ended  our 
conversation,  though  the  commencement  was 
rather  tragical,  and  I  received  the  vows  of 
attachment  and  fidelity  from  an  artless  and 
innocent  mind.' 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1771,  however,  '  Miss 
Aphanasia,'  says  the  Count,  '  came  to  me 
incognito.  She  informed  me  that  her  mother 
was  in  tear.s,  and  her  father  talked  with  her 
in  a  manner  which  gave  reason  to  fear  that  he 
suspected  our  plot.  She  conjuregL  me  to  be 
careful,  and  not  to  come  to  the  court,  if 
sent  for. 

"She  e.vpressed  her  fears  that  it  would  not 
\e  in  her  power  to  come  to  mc  again,  but  pro- 
mised she  would,  in  that  case,  .send  her  ser- 
vant ;  and  she  entreated  me,  at  all  events,  if  I 
.should  be  compelled  to  use  force  against  the 
government,  I  would  be  careful  of  the  life  of 
her  father,  and  not  endanger  my  own.  I 
tenderly  embraced  this  charming  young  lady, 
.and  thanked  her  for  the  interest  the  took  in 
my  preservation  ;  and  as  it  appeared  impor- 
tant that  her  absence  should  not  be  dis- 
covered, I  begged  her  to  return,  and  recom- 
mend the  issue  of  our  intentions  to  fortune. 
Before  her  departure,  I  reminded  her  to  look 
minutely  after  her  father,  and  to  send  me  a 
red  ribbon,  in  case  government  should  deter- 
mine to  arrest  or  attack  me  :  and  in  the  second 
place,  that  at  the  moment  of  an  alarm,  .she 
would  open  the  shutter  of  her  window,  which 
looked  to  the  garden,  and  cause  a  sledge  to  be 
laid  over  the  ditch  on  that  side.  She  promised 
to  comply  with  my  instructions,  and  con- 
firmed her  promises  with  vows  and  tears.' 

The  apprehensions  of  this  faithful  girl  for 
the  safety  of  the  man  she  loved,  were  far 
from  being  without  foundation ;  and  on  the 
26th  April,  she  sent  the  Count  two  red  rib- 
bons, to  signify  the  double  danger  to  which 
she  perceived  he  was  exposed.  The  Count, 
however,  coolly  prepared  to  brave  the  im- 
pending storm,  and  gave  orders  to  the  leaders 
of  the  associates,  amounting  in  all  to  fifty-nine 
persons,  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of 
their  divisions,  and  station  themselves  round 
his  house  in  readiness  to  act  in  the  night,  in 
case  an  attack  should  be  made  by  the  Cossacks 
of  the  town  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who, 
it  was  rumoured,  were  busy  in  preparing  arms. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  corporal, 
with  four  grenadiers,  stopped  at  the  Count's 
door,  demandmg  admittance  in  the  name  of 
the  empress,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  the 
guard  to  the  fort.  The  Count,  however,  pro- 
posed from  a  window  to  the  corporal,  that  he 
should  enter  alone,  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine  ; 
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but  on  his  being  admitted,  the  door  wan 
instantly  shut  upon  him,  and  four  pistols 
clapped  to  his  breast,  by  the  terror  of  which 
he  was  made  to  disclose  everj'thing  that  was 
transacting  at  the  fort ;  and  at  length  obliged 
to  call  the  four  grenadiers  separately  into  the 
house,  under  pretence  of  drinking,  when  they 
were  all  five  bound  together,  and  deposited 
safely  in  the  cellar. 

This  measure  was  of  course  the  signal  of 
resistance,  and  the  Count  marshalling  his 
associates,  who  had  secretly  furnished  them- 
selves with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the 
treachery  of  the  storekeepers,  issued  forth 
from  the  house  to  oppose,  with  greater  advan- 
tage, another  detachment  who  had  been  sent 
to  arrest  him.  After  levelling  several  soldiers 
to  the  ground,  the  Count,  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  their  commander,  seized  their  cannon, 
turned  them  with  success  against  the  fort 
itself,  and  entering  by  means  of  the  draw- 
bridge, despatched  the  twelve  remaining 
guards  that  were  within  it.  '  Madame  Nilow 
and  her  children,'  .says  the  Count,  '  at  sight  of 
me,  implored  my  protection  to  save  their 
father  and  husband.  I  immediately  hastened 
to  his  apartment,  and  begged  him  to  go  to  his 
children's  room,  to  preserve  his  life  ;  but  he 
answered  that  he  would  first  take  m.ine,  and 
instantly  fired  a  pistol,  which  wounded  me.  1 
was  desirous  nevertheless  of  preserving  him, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  all  resistance 
would  be  useless,  for  which  reason  I  entreated 
him  to  retire.  His  wife  and  children  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees,  but  nothing  would 
avail ;  he  flew  upon  me,  seized  me  by  the 
throat,  and  left  me  no  alternative  than  either 
to  give  up  my  own  life,  or  run  my  sword 
through  his  body.  At  this  period,  the  petard 
by  which  my  associates  attempted  to  make  a 
breach,  exploded,  and  burst  the  outward  gate. 
The  second  was  open,  and  I  saw  i\I.  Panow 
enter  at  the  head  of  a  party.  He  entreated  the 
governor  to  let  me  go,  but  not  being  able  to 
prevail  on  him,  he  set  me  at  liberty  by  split- 
ting his  skull.'  The  Count,  by  this  event, 
became  complete  master  of  the  fort :  and  by 
the  cannon  and  ammunition  which  he  found 
on  the  rampart,  was  enabled,  with  the  ready 
and  active  assistance  of  his  now  increased 
associates,  to  repel  the  attack  which  was  made 
upon  him  by  the  Cossacks ;  but  flight,  not  re- 
sistance, was  the  ultimate  object  of  this  bold 
commander  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  op- 
portunity, he  dispatched  a  drum  and  a  woman 
as  a  sign  of  parley  to  the  Cossacks,  who  had 
i]uitted  the  town,  and  retired  to  the  height.s, 
with  a  resolution  to  invest  the  fort  and  star\'e 
the  insurgents,  informing  them  of  his  resolu- 
tion to  .send  a  detachment  of  associates  into 
the  town,  to  drive  all  the  women  and  chil- 
dren into  the  church,  and  there  to  burn  them 
all  to  death,  unless  they  laid  down  their  arms. 
While  this  embassy  was  sent,  preparation  was 
made  for  carrying  the  threat  mto  execution  ; 
but  by  submitting  to  the  proposal,  the  execu- 
tion of  this  horrid  measure  was  rendered  un- 
necessary ;  and  the  Count  not  only  received 
into  the  fort  fifty-two  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity 
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of  the  rest,  hut  procured  the  archbishop  to 
preach  a  sermon  in  the  church  in  favour  of 
the  revolution.  The  (Jount  was  now  com- 
plete governor  of  Kamschatka ;  and  having 
time  without  danger  to  prepare  everything 
necessary  for  the  intended  departure,  he 
amused  himself  with  ransacking  the  archives 
of  the  town,  where  he  found  several  manu- 
scripts of  voyages  made  to  the  eastward  of 
Kamschatka.       The   Count    al.so    formed    a 

hart,   with   details    respectuig    Siberia    and 

he  sea-cost  of  Kamschatka,  and  a  descrip- 
t  on   of   the    Kurellas   and  Aleuthes  islands. 

This  chart  has  not  survived  the  fate  of  its 
composer. 

The  conspirators,  previous  to  their  hostili- 
ties against  the  governor,  had  prudently 
s. -cured  a  cor^'ette  of  the  name  of  SL  Fctcr 
ii'd  St.  Paul,  which  then  rode  at  anchor  in 
the  port  of  Bolsha  ;  and  their  sub.sequent  suc- 
cess afforded  them  the  means  of  jiroviding 
her  with  s»ch  stores  as  'vere  necessary  for  the 
intended  voyage.  On  the  nth  ^lay,  1771, 
the  Count,  a.-  commander-in-chief,  attended 
by  M.  Crustiew,  as  .second  :  by  si.xteen  of  his 
fellow  captives  as  quarter  guards  ;  and  by 
fifty-seven  foremast  men,  together  with  twelve 
passengers,  and  nme  women,  among  whom 
was  the  lovely  Aphanasia,  disguised  in  sailor's 
apparel,  went  on  board  this  vessel  ;  and  on 
the  ne.\t  day  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  out 
of  the  harbour  on  a  southern  course,  intend- 
ing to  continue  their  voyage  to  China.  On 
the  20th  iMay,  they  anchored  their  vessel  in  a 
bay  on  the  coast  of  Behring's  Island,  where 
they  found  a  Captain  Ochotyn  and  some  fol- 
lowers,   who  had  also  escaped  from  e.\ile  in 

Siberia,  and  were  wandering  in  .search  of 
that  settlement  which,  from  their  restless  dis- 
position, they  were  doomed  never  to  find. 

The  count,  however,  was  not  to  be  detained 
from  the  blandishments  of  friendship  ;  he  de- 
parted from  this  island,  and  arrived,  after 
experiencing  many  hardships  and  dangers  at 
sea,  at  the  harbour  of  Usilpatchar  in  Japan, 
on  the  2nd  of  August ;  from  whence,  not 
meeting  with  a  very  friendly  reception,  he 
again  immediately'  set  sail,  and  arrived  on 
Sunday  the  28th  of  August  at  the  Island  of 
Formosa.  The  inhabitants  of  Formosa  at 
lirst  appeared  inclined  to  treat  him  with 
respect  and  civility,  particularly  Don  Hiero- 
nymo  Pacheco,  formerly  captain  at  the  Port 
of  Cavith,  at  ^lanilla,  who  had  fled  from  that 
employment  to  the  Island  of  Formosa,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having,  in  a  moment  of  rage, 
massacred  his  wife,  and  a  Dominican  whom 
he  had  found  in  her  company  ;  but  these  pro- 
fessions were  soon  found  to  be  deceitful ;  for 
on  sending  his  men  on  shore  to  fetch  water, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  twenty 
Indians,  many  of  them  dangerously  wounded, 
and  M.  Panow,  the  count's  most  faithful 
friend,  killed.  Don  Hieronymo,  however, 
contrived  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  con- 
cern in  this  treachery,  and  advised  the  count 
to  seek  revenge  by  a  conquest  of  the  island  ; 
but  he  contented  himself  with  provoking  the 
natives  to  a  second  attack,  and  repulsing 
them  with  considerable  slaughter.     His  men. 


however,  insisted  on  going  in  quest  of  the 
Indians,  in  order  to  make  them  feel  their 
further  vengeance.  The  remonstrances  of 
the  count  were  to  no  efiect,  and,  at  length, 
complying  with  their  desires,  he  requested 
Don  Hieronymo  to  guide  them  towaras  the 
principal  residence  of  the  nation  who  had 
given  them  so  bad  a  reception  ;  where,  after 
a  short  and  unequal  conflict,  they  killed  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  took  six  hundred  and 
forty-three  prisoners,  who  had  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground  to  beg  for  mercy 
from  their  assailants,  and  set  fire  to  their 
town.  The  prince  of  this  people,  notwith- 
standing this  massacre  of  his  subjects,  was 
introduced  to  the  count  by  his  Spanish  friend, 
and  a  cordiality  at  length  took  place  between 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  count  entered 
into  a  formal  treaty  for  returning  and  settling 
at  Formosa  ;  but  his  secret  motives  for  making 
this  engagement  appear  to  have  been  the 
execution  of  a  project  he  had  silently  con- 
ceived of  establishing  a  colony  on  the  island. 

On  Monday,  the  12th  September,  the  couni 
and  his  associates  sailed  from  Formosa ;  on 
the  Thursday  following,  the  coast  of  China 
appeared  in  sight  ;  and  two  days  afterwards 
his  vessel  was  piloted  into  the  port  of  Macao. 
At  this  place  he  was  treated  with  great  respect 
by  the  governor  and  the  principal  men  of  the 
town;  and  on  the  3rd  of  October,  1771, 
Captain  Gore,  then  in  the  service  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  made  an  offer 
of  services  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
and  a  free  passage  to  Europe,  provided  he 
would  bind  himself  to  entrust  his  manuscripts 
to  the  Company,  engage  to  enter  in  their 
service,  and  make  no  communications  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made.  But  having  ac- 
cepted proposals  from  the  French  directors, 
the  offers  of  Captain  Gore  were  rejected  ;  and 
the  count  soon  afterwards  returned  from 
Macao  to  Europe,  on  board  a  French  ship. 

He  arrived  on  the  8th  of  August,  1772,  in 
Champagne,  where  the  Duke  d'Aguillon,  the 
minister  of  France,  then  was;  'And  he  re- 
ceived me,'  says  the  count,  '  with  cordiality 
and  distinction ;  and  proposed  to  me  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  his  master,  with  the  offer 
of  a  regiment  of  infantry  ;  which  I  accepted, 
on  condition  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  employ  me  in  forming  establishments  beyond 
the  Cape.'  In  consequence  of  this  condition, 
the  duke,  his  patron,  proposed  to  him,  from 
his  majesty,  to  form  an  establishment  on  the 
Island  of  ISIadagascar,  upon  the  same  footing 
as  he  had  proposed  upon  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa, the  whole  scheme  of  which  is  publi.'tiied 
in  his  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and  discovers 
vast  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  commerce, 
and  a  deep  insight  into  the  characters  of  men. 

To  a  romantic  mind  and  adventurous  spirit 
such  as  the  count  possessed,  a  proposal  like 
the  present  was  irresistible ;  and  after  re- 
ceiving the  most  positive  a.ssurances  from  the 
French  ministry,  that  he  should  constantly 
raceive  from  them  the  regular  supplies  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  success  of  his  undertaking, 
he  .set  sail  on  the  22nd  March,  1773,  from 
Port  rOrient,  for  Madagascar,  under  the 
H    K 
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treacherous  auspices  of  recommendatory 
letters  to  M.  de  Ternay,  governor  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  where  he  landed,  with  a  company 
of  between  four  and  five  hundred  men,  on  the 
22nd  September  following.  Instead,  however, 
of  receiving  the  promised  assistance  at  this 
place,  the  governor  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  to  thwart  the  success  of 
his  enterprise  ;  and  no  other  step  remained 
for  him  to  take,  than  that  of  hastening  to 
Madagascar.  He  accordingly  set  sail  in  the 
Des  Tayes,  a  vessel  badly  provided  with  those 
stores  that  were  most  likely  to  be  of  use,  and 
came  to  an  anchor  at  Madagascar  on  the 
14th  February,  1774. 

The  sequel  of  this  adventure  was  as  extra- 
ordinary as  anything  which  has  yet  been 
related  of  this  singular  character.  He  not 
only  effected  a  settlement  on  the  island,  but 
procured  himself  to  be  voluntarily  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Sambarite  nation  as  their  king  ; 
and  in  thai  capacity,  received  ambassadors 
and  formed  alliances  with  the  other  tribes, 
made  war  and  peace,  led  his  arm  es  into  the 
field,  and  received  submission  from  his  van- 
quished enemies. 

With  the  view  of  forming  a  new  and  national 
compact  either  with  France,  or  ^ome  other 
powerful  kingdom  in  Europe.  King  Benyow- 
.sky  obtained  the  consent  of  ^  subjects  to 
pay  a  vi^it  to  Europe.  I'e  w.is  fiowever, 
unsuccessful  in  his  missi"  ,  -d  returned  to 
Madagascar  in  Ju'"  when  he  imme- 
diately commence!  ies  against  the 
French  settlements  '  sland.  The  Go- 
vernor of  the  Isle  of         ,  hearing  of  his 

movements,    despatch, j    .       hip   with    sixty 

lejulars  on  board,  wh      ;.d  and  attacked 

the  count  on  the  mornin"^  of  the  23rd  iSIay, 
1786.  Benyowski  hau  ui.ir.tructed  a  small 
redoubt  defended  by  two  cannon,  in  which, 
with  two  Euiopeans  and  thirty  natives,  he 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
blacks  fled  at  the  first  fire  ;  and  Benyowsky 
having  received  a  ball  in  his  right  breast,  fell 
behind  the  parapet,  whence  he  was  dragged 
by  the  hair,  and  expired  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards. 


Bishop  of  Arra.s. 

In  the  list  of  proscription  with  Pichegru  and 
Georges  in  France,  was  M.  de  Conzies,  the 
Bishop  of  Arras.  Bonaparte  had  long  sought 
to  lay  hands  on  this  prelate,  who  preferred 
poverty  and  exile  in  England,  to  the  Roman 
purple  and  the  Parisian  archiepiscopacy,  both 
of  which  were  offered  him  in  1801,  by  the 
First  Consul  of  France,  and  the  Pope.  Un- 
alterable in  his  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  he  was  made  one  of  the  principal 
counsellors  and  confidential  advisers  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  ;  unprofitable  office-;  for 
those  who,  confounding  fortune  with  justice, 
regard  money  more  than  honour,  but  advan- 
tageous to  him  who  follows  the  dictates  of  a 
disinterested  conscience. 

The  misfortunes  of  his  .sovereign  and  of  his 
country  preyed  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  the 


Bishop  of  Arras,  and  deprived  the  world  pre- 
maturely of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
The  journey  of  Pius  VII.  to  Paris,  and  the 
coronation  of  Bonaparte,  affected  him  deeply  ; 
and  he  survived  but  a  few  days  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  being  anointed  and  crowned 
Emperor  of  France.  As  in  health  he  had  been 
an  example  of  piety  and  constancy  ;  during 
his  illness  he  was  a  model  of  devotion  and  re- 
signation. He  exhorted  his  countrymen  and 
fellow-sufferers,  like  himself,  unfortunate 
exiles,  not  to  deviate  from  that  glorious  though 
painful  path  they  had  dutifully  and  conscien- 
tiously entered  on.  He  preached  submission 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty,  in  shewing 
the  justice  of  the  noble  cause  to  which  they 
had  sacrificed  rank,  property,  country,  and 
everything  but  their  honour.  He  told  them 
never  to  forget  the  gratitude  they  owed  to 
England,  .should  religion  and  royalty  once 
more  prosper  in  France.  His  constant  prayers 
were,  on  his  death-bed,  that  Christ  might 
again  save  his  church  in  France,  restore  there 
the  rightful  and  faithful  to  power,  and  convert, 
but  not  pnni.sh,  the  undutiful  and  unbelieving. 
It  is  often  more  glorious  to  deserve  than  to 
occupy  a  throne  His  Royal  Highnes.s 
Monsieur,  with  an  humanity  worthy  of  better 
times  and  better  fortune,  refused  himself  even 
the  necessary  rest  to  attend  his  trusty  and 
affectionate  servant,  who  had  the  consolation 
to  breathe  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  good  and 
generous  prince.  Some  few  moments  before 
he  shut  his  eyes  for  ever,  he  pressed  the  hand 
of  Monsieur  to  his  bosom,  and,  with  a  faint 
voice,  faltered  these  his  last  words  :  '  My 
kind  prince,  death  is  terrible  to  the  wicked 
alone  !' 


Kotzebne. 

fn  the  winter  of  1799,  the  celebrated  Kot- 
zebne, whose  wife  was  a  native  cf  Livonia, 
and  who  had  left  his  children  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  determined  to  visit  Russia.  In  vain 
did  his  friends  attempt  to  dissuade  him  from 
a  journey  replete  with  dangers,  on  account  of 
the  despotic  character  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
who  outraged  all  the  laws  of  civilized  nations. 
The  free  ingress  into  Russia  being  intercepted, 
he  obtained  .a  passport  from  Baron  Krudener, 
the  Russian  minister  at  Berlin  ;  and  on  the 
loth  of  April,  1800,  he  left  Weimar,  accom- 
panied by  his  lady  and  three  young  children, 
to  enter  upon  that  momentous  journey,  which 
he  himself  has  minutely  described  under  the 
title  of  '  The  most  memorable  year  of  my 
fife.' 

Baron  Krudener  had  recommended  Kot- 
zebne to  write  to  the  emperor,  and  ascertain 
his  majesty's  intentions  ;  but  he  treated  the 
matter  lightly,  as  he  did  all  the  admonitions 
he  received  on  his  road  through  Prussia.  On 
his  arrival  at  Polangen,  the  first  Russian  town, 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  with  his  wife  and 
amily  to  Mittao.  His  papers  were  seized 
and  conveyed  to  the  governor  ;  his  pockets 
were  turned  inside  out,  and  he  was  stripped 
of  every  scrap  of  paper  he  had  about  him. 
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The  governor  of  Mittau  said  he  must  send 
Kotzebue  and  his  papers  to  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  he  was  given  in  charge  of  the  auhc 
counsellor,  Schstschekatichin.  Here  he  was 
separated  from  his  wife  and  children.  When 
they  had  passed  through  Riga,  Kotzebue 
discovered  that  they  were  not  going  the  road 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  when  he  was  told  that 
they  were  taking  him  to  Tobolsk.  This  dis- 
astrous information  made  him  resolve  to  at- 
tempt his  escape.  He  prevailed  with  the 
chancellor  to  stop  for  the  night  at  a  soli- 
tary inn,  on  an  estate  called  Stockmanu.shof, 
situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  which 
belonged  to  a  chamberlain  of  the  Russian 
court,  named  Von  Beyer.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape,  concealed  himself  all  day  in  the 
neighbouring  woods  and  morasses,  got  en- 
tangled in  swamps,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  e.xhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  he 
reached  the  countrj' seat  of  Von  Beyer.  His 
appearance  threw  this  nobleman  into  the 
greatest  embarrassment.  Kotzebue  entreated 
him  to  save  him  from  banishment  into  Siberia, 
by  sending  him  well  disguised  to  one  of  his 
remote  estates,  where  he  might  remam  con- 
cealed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beyer  were  wavering  about 
what  could  be  done,  when  a  friend  of  theirs, 
whose  name  was  Brescius,  pointed  out  the 
danger,  as  well  as  the  impracticability,  of  suc- 
cessfully concealing  Kotzebue.  He,  however, 
persisted  in  claiming  the  chamberlain's  pro- 
tection, without  ever  considermg  the  misery 
which  his  concealment  would  bring  upon  an 
innocent  family.  His  treaties  were,  however, 
unavailing,  and  he  was  recommended  to  accept 
of  a  bed  in  a  detached  part  of  the  castle,  the 
usual  residence  of  the  private  tutor  and  secre- 
taries in  the  family,  and  of  strangers.  On 
going  thither,  he  was  accompanied  by  five  or 
si.v  peasants,  who  were  set  as  guards  over 
him. 

The  next  morning,  while  Kotzebue  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  letters  to  his  wife,  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Russia,  he  was  informed  that  the 
counsellor  and  the  messenger  of  the  Senate, 
who  were  to  attend  him  to  Siberia,  had  just 
arrived  at  the  castle.  Neither  of  them  mut- 
tered a  single  word  of  reproach,  but  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  securing  his  money, 
promising  at  the  same  time  to  supply  him  with 
whatever  he  should  have  occasion  for  on  the 
road.  This  precautionary  measure  was  per- 
formed with  so  much  lenity,  that  he  secreted 
a  purse  of  a  hundred  roubles,  which  a  female 
in  Madame  de  Beyer's  service  had  given 
him. 

Before  their  departure  from  Stockmanushof, 
he  was  provided  with  a  bed-gown  lined  with 
fur,  a  cloth  mantle,  nightcaps,  boots,  pro- 
visions, and  other  travelling  necessaries.  In 
their  journey  they  passed  through  Polosk  and 
Smolensk,  and  reached  Moscow  on  the  7th  of 
May.  Kotzebue  being  seriously  indisposed, 
asked  in  vain  first  for  a  physician,  then  for  a 
notary  to  make  his  will,  and  lastly  for  a  clergy- 
man.    All  the  three  requests  were  refused. 


but  he  was  allowed  to  write  a  few  lines  to  his 
wife.  The  following  day  they  left  Moscow, 
passed  through  Tiinnen,  the  first  town  in 
Siberia,  and  reached  Tobolsk  on  the  nth  of 
June.  'At  the  sight  of  this  town,'  says  Kot- 
zebue, in  his  narrative,  '  the  counsellor  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  immoderate  transports 
of  joy ;  he  joked,  sang  many  a  tune,  and 
laughed  incessantly,  without  showing  the 
smallest  symptom  of  that  delicate  feeling 
which  inspires  us  with  respect  for  the  unfor- 
tunate. He  appeared  like  an  executioner, 
who,  having  successfully  .severed  the  head  of 
a  malefactor  from  its  trunk  at  one  blow,  looks 
around  smiling,  and  seems  to  solicit  the  ap- 
plause of  spectators  for  his  dexterity.' 

At  Tobolsk,  where  Kotzebue  was  most 
kindly  received  by  the  governor,  M.  Von 
Kuscheleff,  he  learned,  to  his  great  surprise 
and  alarm,  the  emperor's  orders  assigned  the 
government,  but  not  the  town  of  Tobolsk,  for 
his  residence.  At  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  he  selected  Kurgan,  which  s  four 
hundred  and  forty  wersts  further  from  To- 
bolsk, but  is  in  a  milder  climate.  Kotzebue 
remained  at  'I'obolsk  a  few  weeks,  to  recruit 
his  health  ;  during  which  time  he  wrote  a 
memorial  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  respect- 
fully wished  to  be  informed  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge ;  he  also  wrote  ten  different 
letters  to  his  wife,  which  he  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  some  German  merchants. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  Kotzebue,  under  the 
escort  of  a  subaltern,  and  attended  by  an 
Italian  he  had  taken  into  his  service,  pro- 
ceeded from  Tobolsk  to  Kurgan,  v/here, 
thanks  to  the  letters  of  recommendation  from 
the  governor  of  the  country,  he  was  most  cor- 
dially received  by  his  fellow-sufferers.  He 
soon  arranged  himself  in  his  lodgings,  as  com- 
fortable as  the  state  of  the  town  and  his  own 
situation  would  allow.  His  way  of  living,  he 
describes  minutely  in  his  narrative.  '  I  rose,' 
said  he,  '  at  six  in  the  morning,  studied  the 
Russian  language  for  one  hour  ;  as  not  a  per- 
son in  the  town  spoke  any  other,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  me  to  acquire  its  know- 
ledge. I  then  took  my  breakfast,  and  passed 
several  hours  in  writing  an  account  of  my 
misfortunes.  After  this  task,  which  at  length 
had  almost  beconte  pleasant  to  me,  I  usually 
walked  for  an  hour  on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol, 
in  my  bed-gown  and  slippers,  as  I  could  get 
there  unobserved  from  my  house  through  the 
yard.  I  had  marked  out  the  extent  of  two 
wersts  for  my  daily  walks.  At  my  return,  I 
used  to  read  for  about  an  hour,  generally  in 
Seneca.  I  then  sat  down  to  my  frugal  dinner, 
after  which  I  indulged  in  a  nap,  and  then  took 
up  Pallas'  or  Gmelins'  Travels,  till  Sokoloff, 
a  Polish  exile,  called  to  take  the  diversion  of 
shooting  with  me.  On  our  return  from  our 
sports,  he  commonly  drank  tea  with  me,  over 
which  we  repeated  the  story  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, imparted  to  each  other  our  hopes,  or 
feebly  combated  each  other's  fears.  After 
he  was  gone,  I  again  read  Seneca,  amused 
myself  with  a  solitarj'  game  at  cards  called 
grande  patience,  and  went  to  bed  more  or 
less  depressed,    (I  am  almost    ashained   to 
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own  it)  as  the  cards  had  been  more  or  less  in 
my  favour. 

'  As  I  was  always  passionately  fond  of  the 
pports  of  the  field,  the  permission  to  shoot, 
procured  me  a  very  agreeable  diversion.  An- 
other of  my  recreations,  in  which  I  took 
much  delight,  was  the  salutary  exercise  of 
walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.' 

While  Kotzebue  was  endeavouring  lo 
strengthen  his  fortitude  by  a  persevering  study 
of  Seneca,  he  formed  a  plan  of  escape,  in  case 
his  beloved  wife  should  have  been  permitted 
to  join  him  in  Siberia.  It  was  to  affect  a  pro- 
gressive decay  of  health,  and  at  last  a  total 
derangement  of  mind  ;  and  after  two  months, ' 
to  create  the  suspicion  of  having  drowned 
himself  in  the  Tobol.  His  death  was  to  be 
reported  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  he  himself  to 
be  forgotten,  when  he  might  have  secretly  re- 
turned to  Esthonia  with  his  wife,  and  thence 
got  to  Sweden,  and  so  into  Germany.  But 
the  fortunate  turn  which  his  affairs  took  .soon 
after,  prevented  the  attempt,  and  inevitable 
miscarriage  of  such  an  adventurous  plan. 

The  e.xile  of  Kotzebue  v/as  neither  of  long 
duration,  nor  attended  with  any  aggravating 
circumstances,  except  the  separation  from  a 
beloved  wife  and  a  tender  family.  The  good 
people  of  Kurgan,  with  a  generous  sympathy 
for  persons  m  misfortune,  received  him  with 
open  arms  ;  and  his  happmess  was  still  greater, 
when  they  began  to  admire  him  as  an 
author. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  he  could  have 
received  any  tidings  of  the  eiTect  of  his 
memorial  at  court ;  when  on  the  19th  of  July, 
1800,  a  horseman  despatched  by  the  governor 
of  Tobolsk  arrived,  to  inform  him  officially, 
that  a  messenger  of  the  Senate  had  brought 
orders  from  the  emperor,  for  Kotzebue's 
immediate  return.  The  more  his  banishment 
had  been  une.xpected,  the  greater  were  !us 
joys  and  raptures  at  the  recovery  of  his 
liberty.  Out  of  complaisance  for  the  good  in- 
habitants of  Kurgan,  who  took  such  a  heart- 
felt interest  in  the  fortunate  change  of  his 
situation,  he  consented  not  to  leave  them  on 
that  day,  which  was  a  solemn  religious  fes- 
tival. The  next  day  he  set  off  for  Tobolsk, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  21st,  and  was  most 
affectionately  received  by  the  governor,  but 
felt  great  disappointment  in  having  no  accomit 
whatever  of  his  wife  and  children.  The 
written  orders  of  the  imperial  attorney- 
general,  to  the  governor,  only  enjoined  him 
'to  set  the  within-named  Kotzebue,  com- 
mitted to  his  keeping,  immediately  at  hberty  ; 
to  send  him  forthwith  to  Petersburgh,  and  to 
furnish  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown, 
with  whatever  was  necessary  or  agreeable  to 
him.' 

Kotzebue  did  not  long  remain  at  Tobolsk, 
but  hastened  to  Moscow,  and  thence  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  where,  to  his  inexpressible  joy, 
he  met  with  his  wife  and  children.  Count 
Pahlen  had  informed  his  lady  on  the  29th  of 
June,  that  the  Emperor  Paul  had  recalled  her 
husband  from  Siberia,  and  permitted  licr  to 
reside  with  him  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Kotzebue 
passed  the  first  days  of  his  recall  in  a  tumult 


of  joy,  ana  among  scenes  of  happiness  and 
festivitj'.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1800,  he 
received  the  copy  of  an  imperial  edict,  by 
which  the  Emperor  Paul  bestowed  upon  him 
the  estate  of  Worrekull,  situated  in  Livonia, 
and  belonging  to  the  crown,  which  contained 
four  hundred  peasants,  and  yielded  an  annual 
revenue  of  4000  roubles.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  manager  of  the  German  theatre, 
with  the  title  of  an  imperial  aulic  counsellor, 
with  an  annual  .salary  of  5000  roubles.  He 
also  received  several  valuable  presents  from 
the  emperor ;  and  what  perhaps  he  valued 
above  them  all,  permission  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. 


Kosciusko. 

'  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusko  fell.' 

CaMI'BELL. 

The  virtuous  hero  of  Poland,  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  was  born  in  Lithuania,  and  edu- 
cated at  Warsaw.  When  very  young,  he 
was  informed  that  the  Americans  were  pre- 
paring to  .shake  oft'  the  yoke  of  Britain.  His 
ardent  and  generous  mind  caught  with  enthu- 
siasm the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for  aspir- 
ing genius,  and  from  that  moment  he  became 
the  devoted  soldier  of  liberty. 

His  rank  in  the  American 'army  afforded 
him  no  opportunity  greatly  to  distinguish 
himself  But  he  was  remarked  throughout 
his  service  for  all  the  qualities  which  adorned 
the  human  character.  His  heroic  v.alour  in 
the  field,  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  mode- 
ration and  affability  in  the  walks  of  private 
life.  He  was  idolized  by  the  soldiers  for  his 
bravery,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
officers  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the 
great  qualities  of  his  mind. 

Contributing  greatly  by  his  exertions,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  America, 
he  might  have  remained  and  shared  the  bless- 
ings it  dispensed,  under  the  protection  of  a 
chief  who  loved  and  honoured  him,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  a  people  whose  independence  he 
had  so  bravely  fought  to  achieve ;  but  Kos- 
ciusko had  other  views  ;  he  had  drank  deep 
of  the  principles  of  the  American  revolution, 
and  he  wished  to  procure  the  same  advantages 
for  his  native  country — for  Poland,  which 
had  a  claim  to  all  his  efforts,  to  all  his  ser- 
vices. 

That  unhappy  nation  groaned  tuider  a  com- 
plication of  evils  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel 
m  history.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  the 
abject  slaves  of  the  nobles ;  the  nobles,  torn 
into  factions,  were  alternately  the  instruments 
and  victims  of  their  powerful  and  ambitious 
neighbours.  By  intrigue,  corruption,  and 
force,  some  of  its  fairest  provinces  had  been 
separated  from  the  republic  ;  and  the  people, 
like  beasts,  transferred  to  foreign  despots, 
who  were  again  watching  a  favourable  moment 
for  a  second  dismemberment.  To  regenerate 
a  peojile  thus  debased  ;  to  obtain  for  a  country 
thus  circumstanced,  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and  independence  ;  was  a  work  of  as  much 
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difficulty  as  danger.  Rut  to  .-i  mind  like  Kos- 
ciusko's, the  difficulty  and  danger  of  an  en- 
terprise ser\'ed  but  as  stimulants  to  under- 
take it. 

The  annals  of  these  times  give  us  no  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  of  Kosciusko  in  ac- 
complishing his  great  work,  from  the  period 
of  his  return  from  America,  to  the  adoption  of 
the  New  Constitution  of  Poland  in  1791.  This 
interval,  however,  of  apparent  inaction,  was 
most  usefully  employed  to  illumine  the  mental 
tiarkness  which  enveloped  his  countrymen. 
To  stimulate  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  pea- 
.santry  with  the  hope  of  a  future  emancipa- 
tion ;  to  teach  a  proud  but  gallant  nobility, 
that  true  glory  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
paths  of  duty  and  patriotism ;  interests  the 
most  opposed,  prejudices  the  most  stubborn, 
and  habits  the  most  inveterate,  were  reconciled, 
dissipated,  and  broken,  by  the  ascendancy  of 
his  virtues  and  e.\ample.  The  storm  which 
he  had  foreseen,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
preparing,  at  length  burst  upon  Poland.  A 
feeble  and  unpopular  government  bent  before 
its  fury,  and  submitted  itself  to  the  yoke  of 
the  Russian  invader.  But  the  nation  dis- 
dained to  follow  its  e.\ample  :  in  their  ex- 
tremity,  every  eye  was  turned  on  the  hero 
who  had  already  fought  their  b.altles  ;  the 
sage  who  had  enlightened  them ;  and  the 
patriot  who  had  set  the  example  of  personal 
sacrifices,  to  accomplish  the  emancipation  of 
the  people. 

Kosciusko  made  his  first  campaign  as  briga- 
dier-general, under  the  orders  of  Prince  John 
Ponialowski.  In  the  second,  in  1794,  he  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  Poland,  with  un- 
limited powers  until  the  enemy  should  be 
driven  from  the  countrj'. 

Without  funds,  without  magazines,  without 
fortresses,  Kosciusko  maintained  his  army  for 
nine  months  against  forces  infinitely  superior. 
Poland  then  only  existed  in  his  camp.  De- 
votedness  made  up  for  the  want  of  resources, 
and  courage  supplied  the  deficiency  of  arms ; 
for  the  general  had  imparted  his  noble  charac- 
ter to  all  his  soldiers.  Like  him,  they  knew 
no  danger,  they  dreaded  no  fatigues,  when 
the  honour  and  liberty  of  Poland  were  de- 
pending ;  like  him,  they  endeavoured  to  lessen 
the  sacrifices  which  were  required  of  the  in- 
habitants for  national  independence  :  and  their 
obedience  to  their  venerated  chief  was  the 
more  praiseworthy  as  it  was  voluntary.  He 
held  his  authority  by  no  other  tenure  than 
that  of  his  virtues.  Guided  by  his  talents, 
and  led  by  his  valour,  his  undisciplined  and 
ill-armed  militia  charged  with  effect  the 
veteran  Russians  and  Prussians  ;  the  mailed 
cuirassiers  of  the  great  Frederick,  for  the  first 
time,  broke  and  lied  before  the  cavalrj'  of 
Poland.  Hope  filled  the  breasts  of  the  pa- 
triots. After  a  long  night,  the  dawn  of  an 
apparently  glorious  day  broke  upon  Poland. 
But,  to  the  discerning  eye  of  Kosciusko,  the 
light  which  it  shed  was  of  that  sickly  and  por- 
tentous appearance,  which  indicated  a  storm 
more  dreadful  than  that  which  he  had  re- 
sisted. 

He  prepared  to  meet  it  with  finnnass,  but 


with  means  entirely  inadequate.  In  addition 
to  the  advantages  of  numbers,  of  tactics,  of 
discipline,  and  inexhaustible  resources,  the 
combined  despots  had  secured  a  faction  in 
the  heart  of  Poland.  The  unequal  struggle 
could  not  be  long  maintained,  and  the  day  at 
length  came,  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Poland  and  its  hero.  Heaven,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, determined  that  it  should  be  the  last  ol 
Polish  liberty.  It  was  decided,  indeed,  beforfl 
the  battle  commenced.  The  traitor  Poni.ski, 
who  covered  with  a  detachment  the  advance 
of  the  Polish  army,  abandoned  his  position  to 
the  enemy,  and  retreated. 

Kosciusko  was  astonished,  but  not  dis- 
mayed. The  disposition  of  his  army  would 
have  done  honour  to  Hannibal.  The  succeed- 
ing conflict  was  terrible.  When  the  talents 
of  the  general  could  no  longer  direct  the 
mingled  mass  of  combatants,  the  arm  of  the 
warrior  was  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  soldiers. 
He  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  The 
fabled  prowess  of  Aja.x,  in  defending  the 
Grecian  ships,  was  realised  by  the  Polish  hero. 
Nor  was  he  badly  seconded  by  his  troops. 
As  long  as  his  voice  could  guide,  or  his  ex- 
ample fire  their  valour,  they  were  irresistible. 
In  this  unequal  contest  Kosciusko  was  long 
seen,  and  finally  lost  to  their  view.  He  fell 
covered  with  wounds  ;  and  a  Cossack  was  on 
the  point  of  piercing  one  of  the  best  hearts 
that  ever  warmed  a  virtuous  bosom,  when  an 
officer  interposed.  '  Suffer  him  to  execute  his 
purpose,"  said  the  bleeding  hero  ;  '  I  am  the 
devoted  soldier  of  my  country,  and  will  not 
survive  its  liberties.'  The  name  of  Kosciusko 
struck  to  the  heart  of  the  Tartar,  like  that  of 
Marius  upon  the  Cimbrian  warrior.  The  up- 
lifted weapon  dropped  from  his  hand. 

Kosciusko  was  conveyed  to  the  dungeons 
of  Petersburg  ;  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  she  made  him  the 
object  of  her  vengeance,  when  he  could  no 
longer  be  the  object  of  her  fears.  But  the 
Emperor  Paul,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
thought  he  could  not  grant  the  Polish  nation 
a  more  acceptable  favour,  than  to  restore  to 
liberty  the  hero  whom  they  regretted.  He 
himself  announced  to  General  Kosciusko,  that 
his  captivity  was  at  an  end.  He  wished  him 
to  accept,  m.oreover,  a  present  of  fifty  thousand 
ducats  of  Holland  ;  but  the  general  refu.sed  it. 
Kosciusko  preferred  rather  to  depend  for  sub- 
sistence on  the  recompense  to  which  his  ser- 
vices in  America  had  entitled  him. 

With  this  humble  fortune,  obtained  in  .so 
honourable  a  way,  he  lived  for  a  while  in  the 
United  States  ;  then  in  Fr.ance,  near  Fontain- 
bleau,  in  the  family  of  Zeltner  ;  and  lastly,  in 
Switzerland.  From  that  time,  he  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  for 
fear  of  endangering  the  national  tranquillity, 
the  offers  that  were  made  to  him  being  ac- 
companied with  no  sufficient  guarantee. 

Bonaparte  often  endeavoured  to  draw  Kos- 
ciusko from  his  retirement,  and  once  issued  an 
address  to  the  Poles  in  his  name  ;  but  though 
the  virtuous  general  still  loved  his  country,  he 
well  knew  that  its  emancipation  could  not  be 
achieved  under  such  auspices. 
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Though  an  exile  from  his  country,  the  Poles 
still  considered  themselves  as  his  children  ; 
and  presented  with  just  pride  to  other  nations, 
that  model  of  tlie  virtues  of  their  country,  that 
man  .so  pure  and  upright — so  great  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  so  modest  in  private  life,  so  for- 
midable to  his  enemies  in  battle,  so  humane 
and  kind  to  the  vanquished,  and  so  zealous 
for  the  glory  and  independence  of  his  coun- 

In  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  some 
Polish  regiments  in  the  service  of  Russia, 
passed  through  the  village  where  this  exiled 
patriot  then  lived.  Some  pillaging  of  the  in- 
habitants brought  Kosciusko  from  his  cottage. 
'When  I  was  a  Polish  soldier,' said  he,  ad- 
dressing the  plunderers,  '  the  property  of  the 
peaceful  citizen  was  respected.'  'And  who 
art  thou  ?'  said  an  officer.  '  who  addresses  us 
with  a  tone  of  authority  ?'  '  I  am  Kosciusko.' 
There  was  magic  in  the  word.  It  ran  from 
corps  to  corps.  The  march  was  suspended. 
They  gathered  round  him,  and  gazed  with 
astonishment  and  awe  upon  the  mighty  ruin 
he  presented.  '  Could  it  indeed  be  their  hero,' 
whose  fame  was  identified  with  that  of  their 
country?  A  thousand  interesting  reflections 
burst  upon  their  minds  ;  they  remembered  his 
patriotism,  his  devotion  to  liberty,  his  tri- 
umphs, and  his  glorious  fall.  Their  iron 
hearts  were  softened,  and  the  tear  of  sensi- 
bility trickled  down  their  weather-beaten 
faces.  We  can  easily  conceive  what  would  be 
the  feelings  of  the  hero  himself  in  such  a 
scene.  His  great  heart  must  have  heaved 
with  emotion,  to  find  himself  once  more  sur- 
rounded by  the  companions  of  his  glory  ;  and, 
that  he  would  have  been  upon  the  point  of 
saying  to  them 

'  Behold  your  general  come  once  more 
To  lead  you  on  to  laurel'd  victory, 
To  fame,  to  freedom.' 

The  delusion  could  have  lasted  but  for  a 
moment.  He  was  himself,  alas  1  a  miserable 
cripple  ;  and,  for  them  !  they  were  no  longer 
the  soldiers  of  liberty,  but  the  instruments  of 
ambition  and  tyranny.  Overwhelmed  with 
grief  at  the  reflection,  he  would  retire  to  his 
cottage,  to  mourn  afresh  over  the  miseries  of 
his  country. 

Kosciusko  died  at  Soleure,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1817.  A  fall  from  his  horse,  by 
which  he  was  dragged  over  a  precipice  not  far 
from  Vevay,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  A 
funeral  service  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
him,  in  the  church  of  St.  Roche  at  Paris, 
which  was  honoured  with  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  every  nation,  then  in 
the  French  capital.  The  name  of  Kosciusko 
belongs  to  the  civilized  world,  and  his  virtues 
to  humanity.  Poland  laments  in  him  a  patriot 
whose  life  was  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  her 
liberty  and  independence.  America  includes 
him  among  her  illustrious  defenders.  France 
and  Switzerland  admired  him  as  the  man  of 
beneficence  and  virtue  ;  and  Russia,  by  whom 
his  country  was  conquered,  never  beheld  a 
man  more  unshaken  in  his  principles,  or  firmer 
in  adversity. 


Charles  11. 


After  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  so  deci- 
sive to  tlie  cause  of  royalty  at  that  time, 
Charles  11.  escaped  ;  and  through  the  fidelity 
of  the  family  of  the  Peudrils  [See  Anecdotes 
of  FidclityX  was  conducted  in  safety  to  Bent- 
ley,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Lane.  He  then 
rode  as  a  servant  before  Mrs.  Lane  to  Bristol, 
and  in  this  disguise  pa.ssed  through  a  troop  of 
horse  belonging  to  the  parliamentary  forces. 
When  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Lastel,  Mrs.  Lane's 
father-in-law,  at  Bristol,  he  was  invited  to  the 
cellar  by  the  butler,  who  discovered  his  rank, 
but  did  not  betray  the  secret. 

A  whimsical  occurrence  took  place  during 
his  journey,  when  he  was  at  a  gentleman's 
house  at  Leigh.  Being  left  in  the  kitchen  with 
the  maid,  she,  not  doubting  but  that  he  was  a 
servant,  inquired  where  he  was  born,  what 
trade  he  was,  and  how  long  he  had  lived  with 
Mrs.  Lane  ?  He  answered  all  these  questions 
satisfactorily  enough ;  but  the  jack  being 
down,  she  desired  him  to  wind  it  up.  He 
readily  undertook  the  task,  but  turned  it  the 
wrong  way,  which  provoked  the  choler  of  the 
cook-maid,  who  vented  her  passion  in  Billings- 
gate terms,  asking  jeeringly  where  he  was 
bred,  and  pronouncing  him  the  most  ignorant 
fellow  in  the  world. 

From  Bristol,  the  king  went  into  Sussex, 
where  he  was  concealed  some  weeks,  imtil  the 
.search  for  him  was  nearly  over  ;  a  small  vessel 
was  then  procured  for  him  at  Shoreham,  where 
he  embarked,  and  was  landed  safe  at  Havre 
de  Grace.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Dieppe, 
where  he  was  provided  with  such  necessaries 
as  might  serve  him  until  he  joined  his  mother 
at  the  French  court.  When  it  was  known 
that  he  might  be  expected  in  Paris,  several 
persons  of  the  first  rank  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  he  was  conducted  into  Paris  with  great 
pomp,  and  ceremony,  in  the  carriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

The  king,  during  his  stay  at  the  French 
court,  using  his  interest  to  reconcile  some 
bickerings  among  the  princes,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who,  out  of 
revenge,  began  secretly  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  Cromwell.  The  king  fearing  that  he 
might  be  sent  out  of  France,  retired  into  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the 
Elector  of  Cologne.  He  afterwards,  on  the 
invitation  of  Don  Lewis  do  Haro,  and  Don 
John  of  Austria,  joined  them  in  Flanders. 

When  Charles  was  in  exile  at  Brussels,  he 
determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  sister,  the 
Princess  of  Orange  ;  but  as  secrecy  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  safety,  he  did  not  make  his 
intention  known  to  anyone.  He  set  ofl"  at 
night,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  attendant, 
Fleming  ;  and  arriving  at  the  Hague  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  alighted  at  a  low 
and  obscure  inn  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town, 
where  he  was  confident  no  one  would  know 
him  in  his  disguise.  He  immediately  sent 
Fleming  to  acquaint  his  sister  where  he  was, 
and  to  leave  it  to  her  to  contrive  the  way  and 
manner  of  his  having  access  to  her,  so  as  not 
to  be  known. 
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Fleming  having  dispatched  his  commission 
in  less  than  an  hour,  was  no  sooner  returned 
to  the  king  than  an  unknown  person  came 
to  the  inn,  and  desired  to  speak  to  one  of  the 
strangers.  The  king  beheving  it  might  be  a 
messenger  from  his  sister,  desired  Fleming  to 
withdraw,  and  then  admitted  the  stranger, 
who  immediately  on  finding  he  was  alone  with 
the  king,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  pulling  off  his 
mask,  discovered  himself  to  be  Mr.  Downing, 
then  ambassador  from  Cromwell  to  the  States 
General.  The  king  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  discoverj',  but  Downing  soon  assured 
him  of  his  good  wishes ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
them,  after  first  enjoining  the  strictest  secresy, 
mentioned  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  him. 

The  king  having  solemnly  engaged  in  the 
terms  required.  Downing  proceeded,  and 
stated,  that  his  master  Cromwell  being  now 
at  peace  with  the  Dutch,  the  States  were  so 
obsequious,  that  they  refused  nothing  he 
required.  In  order  to  make  it  more  effectual, 
iie  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  greatest 
>ecresy,  by  which,  among  other  matters,  the 
States  stood  engaged  to  seize  and  deliver  up 
to  the  usurper,  the  person  of  his  majesty,  if 
he  should  at  any  time,  by  chance  or  design, 
come  within  their  territories,  when  required 
thereto  by  any  in  his  name.  That  this  treaty 
having  been  signed  by  the  States,  was  sent  to 
London,  whence  it  had  been  returned  but 
the  day  before,  and  then  totally  finished  be- 
twi.xt  himself  and  a  private  Committee  of  the 
States.  He  represented  his  master's  mtelli- 
gence  to  be  so  good,  that  a  discovery  would 
be  made  even  to  himself  (Downing)  of  his 
majesty's  being  there  ;  and  if  he  neglected  to 
apply  to  have  him  seized,  his  master  would 
resent  it  to  the  utmost,  which  would  infallibly 
cost  him  his  head,  and  deprive  his  majesty  of 
a  faithful  servant. 

Being  desirous  to  prevent  the  miserable 
consequences  which  would  follow,  if  it  was 
discovered  that  the  king  had  been  there,  he 
resolved  to  communicate  the  danger  he  was 
in  to  his  majesty  ;  and  for  fear  of  a  future  dis- 
covery, he  had  disguised  himself,  being  re- 
solved to  trust  no  person  with  the  secret. 
He  then  proposed  that  his  majesty  should 
immediately  mount  his  horse,  and  make  all 
the  dispatch  possible  out  of  the  States'  terri- 
tories ;  that  he  himself  would  return  home, 
and  under  pretence  of  sickness,  lie  longer  in 
bed  than  usual  ;  and  when  he  thought  his 
majesty  was  far  enough  off,  and  in  no  danger 
of  being  overtaken,  he  would  go  to  the  States, 
and  acquaint  them  that  he  understood  that 
his  majesty  was  in  town,  and  required  that  he 
should  be  seized  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  late  treaty  ;  that  he  knew  they  would 
comply,  and  send  to  the  place  directed,  but 
on  finding  that  his  majesty  was  gone  off  so  far 
as  to  be  safe,  he  would  propose  to  do  nothing 
further  in  the  business  at  that  time,  lest  it 
should  discover  the  treaty,  and  prevent  his 
majesty  from  afterwards  falling  into  their 
hands.  The  king  immediately  followed  his 
advice  ;  and  he  returning  home,  everything 
was  acted  and  happened  as  was  proposed. 

The  king  having  thus  escaped  this  immi- 


nent danger,  most  religiously  performed  what 
he  had  promised,  never  mentioning  any  part 
of  this  story  until  after  his  restoration,  when 
he  rewarded  Downing  for  his  attachment,  by 
conferring  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  continuing  him  ambassador  to  the  States 
of  Holland. 


James  II. 

When  James  IL  after  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  suddenly  withdrew  into  France, 
in  the  expectation  that  the  King  of  France 
would  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  making 
a  descent  in  England,  while  King  William 
and  the  bulk  of  his  forces  were  occupied  in 
Ireland,  he  experienced  one  of  those  cruel 
disappointments  which  made  him  often  think 
and  say,  he  -was  born  to  be  the  sport  of  fortune. 
Louis  waited  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  St.  Germains.  James,  buoyed  up  with 
the  hopes  which  the  French  King's  most 
recent  letters  had  suggested,  and  with  the 
flatteries  which  attend  upon  kings,  even  when 
they  are  exiles,  imagined  that  so  sudden  a 
visit  was  made  in  order  to  concert  the  manner 
of  his  embarkation  for  England,  and  was  there- 
fore the  more  severely  disappointed  when  he 
understood,  that  the  intention  of  it  was  to 
make  apologies  for  relinquishing  the  expedi- 
tion altogether.  The  English  monarch  in 
vain  reminded  the  French  king  ol  the  assur- 
ances which  the  latter  had  given  him.  In 
vam  did  James  offer  to  go  on  board  the  fleet, 
either  with  an  army  or  without  one,  saying, 
He  iveis  rertain  his  otuu  sailors  -iuould  ue-ier 
fi^ht  against  one  under  ti  hoiu  they  so  often  had 
conquered  Louis  answered,  with  one  of  those 
graceful  but  insincere  compliments  which  were 
tiabitual  to  him,  //  was  the  first  favour  fte 
had  refused  to  his  friend,  and  it  s/wuld  be 
the  tost. 

When  the  war  was  finally  ended,  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  James,  submitting 
patiently  to  his  fate,  proceeded  to  regulate 
his  establishment  at  St.  Germains,  in  a  manner 
suited  to  his  diminisned  fortunes.  The  pen- 
sion which  the  court  of  France  allowed  him, 
amounted  to  only  600,000  livres  a-year  ;  but 
he  managed  this  income  with  so  much  pru- 
dence and  frugality,  as  not  only  to  keep  up 
the  form  of  a  court,  by  maintaining  the  greater 
part  of  those  officers  who  usually  attended 
on  his  person  in  England  ;  but  he  relieved  a 
great  number  of  distressed  people,  aged  and 
wounded  officers,  and  widows  and  children 
of  such  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  his  service. 
The  salaries  and  pensions  which  he  allowed, 
were  small  ;  yet  merit  seldom  went  without 
some  reward,  and  all  his  household  wett 
enabled  to  keep  up  a  respectable  appear- 
ance. James  had,  besides,  a  body  guard 
allowed  him  by  the  French  monarch  ;  so  that, 
though  in  exile,  his  court  had  altogether  an 
air  and  dignity  becoming  his  kingly  rank. 

In  what  are  called  James's  own  Memoirs, 
made  up  chiefly  from  his  own  writings,  an 
extremely  favourable  picture  is  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  personally  demeaned  him- 
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self  at  this  period  ;  but  it  appears  from  other 
teMimoiiy,  to  be  little,  if  at  all  overcharged. 
'  His  conversation,  we  are  told,  had  so  great 
a  resemblance  of  what  it  formerly  had  been, 
that  no  one  would  have  thought  him  in  that 
respect  in  the  middle  of  those  per.sons  still 
who  had  abandoned  and  betrayed  him  ;  no 
hharp  or  reflecting  expressions  on  the  people 
or  country  which  had  treated  him  with  that 
indignity  ;  one  could  not  make  one's  court 
worse  than  by  declaiming  against  the  ingrati- 
tude of  such  as  were  most  signally  criminal 
in  that  point  :  if  any  appearance  of  excuse 
could  be  imagined,  his  majesty  failed  not  to 
instance  it  himself,  and  was  on  most  occa- 
sions a  professed  advocate  of  his  greatest 
enemies  ;  he  discoursed  upon  the  transactions 
and  government  of  England  ;  the  votes  and 
proceedings  of  Parliament  ;  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  their  forces  ;  with  the  same  temper 
and  moderation,  as  if  they  had  been  still 
under  his  command  ;  and  seemed  no  less  con- 
cerned for  the  .soldiers  and  seamen,  than  when 
he  was  himself  a  witness  of  their  behaviour, 
and  a  sharer  of  their  glory.' 

The  partiality  which  James  never  ceased  to 
entertain  for  his  countrymen,  e\'en  when  in 
arms  against  him,  was  particularly  manifested 
on  .several  occasions.  Dalrymple,  speaking  of 
the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay,  says,  '  tire  English 
officers  and  .seamen  termed  it  a  defeat  not  to 
have  been  victorious  on  their  own  element  ; 
and  the  French  accounted  it  a  victory,  be- 
cause they  were  not  defeated.  When  the 
news  of  this  advantage  reached  Ireland, 
D'Avau.x,  the  French  ambassador,  hastened 
to  James,  to  inform  him  that  the  Enghsh 
fleet  had  been  defeated  by  the  French.  James, 
with  a  generous  peevishness,  answered,  C'csi 
hien  ia  premiere  fois  done'  (It  is  the  first 
time  then.)  In  like  manner,  when  at  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
expedition  fitted  out  by  France  in  1692,  for 
James's  restoration,  James  saw  the  English 
seamen  in  swarms  scrambling  up  the  high 
sides  of  the  French  ships  from  their  boats,  he 
could  not  help  crying  out,  'Ah,  none  but 
my  brave  English  could  do  so  brave  an 
action !' 

Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  La  Hogue,  James 
being  in  conversation  with  the  superior  of  a 
religious  convent  of  nuns,  the  lady  took  occa- 
sion to  express  her  sorrow,  that  it  had  not 
pleased  God  to  hear  the  prayers  so  many  per- 
sons had  offered  up  for  his  success  in  that 
expedition.  The  king  making  no  reply,  the 
abbess  began  to  repeat  what  she  had  said, 
when  James  interrupted  her  :  '  Madame,  I 
heard  very  well  what  you  said  ;  and  the  reason 
why  I  made  no  answer  was,  that  I  was  un- 
willing to  contradict  you,  and  be  obliged  to 
let  you  see  I  am  not  of  your  opinion,  who 
seem  to  think,  that  what  you  asked,  was 
better  than  what  it  pleased  God  to  do ; 
whereas,  I  think  what  He  orders  is  best  ;  and 
that  indeed,  nothing  is  well  donu  but  what  is 
done  by  Him 


band,  filled  the  throne  which  James  had  abdi- 
cated.    It  was  in  these  terms  : — 

'  1  have  been  very  desirous  of  some  safe 
opportunity  to  make  you  a  sincere  and  humble 
offer  of  my  duty  and  submission  to  you  ;  and 
to  beg  you  will  be  assured,  that  I  am  both 
truly  concerned  for  the  misfortune  of  your 
condition,  and  sensible  as  I  ought  to  be  of  my 
own  unhappiness,  as  to  what  you  may  think  I 
have  contributed  to  it  ;  if  wishes  could  recall 
what  is  past,  I  had  long  since  redeemed  my 
fault.  I  am  sensible  it  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  me,  if  I  could  have  found  means  to 
have  acquainted  you  earlier  with  my  repent- 
ing thoughts ;  but  I  hope  they  may  find  the 
advantage  by  coming  late,  of  being  less  sus- 
pected of  insincerity,  than  perhaps  they  would 
have  been  at  any  time  before.  It  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  ease  I  propose  to  my  own 
mind  by  this  plain  confession,  if  I  am  so  happy 
as  to  find  it  brings  any  real  sati.sfaction  to 
yours  ;  and  that  you  are  as  indulgent  and 
easy  to  receive  my  humble  submissions,  as  I 
am  truly  desirous  to  make  them  in  a  free  dis- 
interested acknowledgment  of  my  fault,  for 
no  other  end  but  to  deserve  and  receive  your 
pardon.  I  have  had  a  great  mind  to  beg  of 
you  to  make  one  compliment  for  me  ;  but 
fearing  that  the  expressions  which  would  be 
the  properest  for  me  to  make  use  of,  might  be 
perhaps  the  least  convenient  for  a  letter,  I 
must  content  myself  at  present  with  hoping 
the  bearer  will  be  able  to  supply  it  for  me. 
December  the  ist,  i6gi.' 

-Mary  could  never  bear  to  hear  anything 
disrespectful  said  of  her  father  :  and  her 
anxiety  for  his  personal  safety  was  extreme. 
When  she  was  reproved  fur  having  too 
cheerful  an  appearance  when  she  arrived  first 
in  London,  she  said,  '  None  knew  what  she 
felt ;  but  in  compliance  with  her  husband's 
commands,  she  affected  what  cost  her  much.' 
James,  however,  was  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  his  daughter,  as 
appears  from  the  following  pas.sage  in  his 
memoirs  : — 

'  It  was  an  additional  afiliction,'  he  says, 
'  to  see  a  child  he  loved  so  tenderly,  persevere 
to  her  death  in  such  a  signal  state  of  dis- 
obedience and  disloyalty ;  and  to  hear  her 
extolled  and  set  out  for  it  in  the  brightest 
colours,  as  the  highest  virtue  by  the  mercenary 
flatterers  of  these  times  ;  even  that  dull  man, 
Ur.  Tennison,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  with  his  languid  oration  at  her  funeral, 
rather  diverted  than  edified  the  company, 
ranked  it  amongst  her  highest  praises,  that  by 
long  and  laborious  contradictions,  she  had 
got  the  better  of  her  duty  to  her  parents,  in 
consideration  of  her  obligation  to  her  religion 
and  her  country  ;  thus  she  was  canonized  bj' 
a  .sort  of  parricide,  by  u.surping  her  father's 
throne,  and  sending  liim,  together  with  the 
queen  and  prince,  her  brother,  to  be  vaga- 
bonds in  the  world  ;  had  not  the  generosity  of 
a  neighbouring  monarch  received,  cntortained, 
and  succoured  them,  when  their  own  subjects. 


James  had  not  been  long  at  St.   Germains,    and  even  children,  had  lost  all  bowels  of  com- 
when  he  received  a  very  penitent  letter  from    passion  and  duty.' 
his  daughter,  Mary,  who  now,  with  her  bus-  |      Although  J.ames  was  at  the  time  accused  by 
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his  er.eniic'5  of  abetting  plots  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Kin?  William,  it  is  now  sufficiently 
establishei,!  that  he  ne\ei-  harboured  any  such 
design.  The  following  letter  from  one  of  his 
followers,  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  to  the  Mar- 
quess de  Torcy,  is  one  of  many  proofs  which 
might  be  adduced  to  this  effect :-  - 

'  T/ie  Earl  of  Middleton,  to  the  Marqiicss 
de  Torcy. 

'  There  is  an  Englishman  arrived  here,  who 
calls  him.self  Vane,  without  a  passport,  and 
without  recommendation  ;  and  there  is  not 
one  man  in  the  place  who  knows  him.  This 
fellow  has  had  the  impudence  to  propose  to 
me  an  attempt  on  the  Prince  of  Orange's  life  ; 
and,  as  I  rejected  the  proposal  with  aversion, 
the  conversation  finished.  But  when  I  gave 
an  account  of  it  to  the  king,  my  master,  lest 
the  man  should  make  his  escape,  he  spoke  to 
the  Count  de  Druis,  to  secure  hisperson,  until 
the  king's  orders  about  him  should  be  received. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  the  King  of  England 
desires  you  to  inform  his  majesty  of  this  ad- 
venture immediately ;  it  being  his  opinion, 
that  the  said  Vane  should  be  closely  impri- 
soned, but  in  other  respects  well  treated  ; 
because  we  cannot  prove  whether  he  has  been 
instigated  to  this  by  our  enemies,  or  by  an  in- 
discreet zeal.' 

When  the  general  peace  of  Ryswick  took 
place,  it  was  accompanied  by  two  acts  of  in- 
tended generosity  by  King  William  to  the 
exiled  family  ;  by  the  one,  he  obliged  himself 
to  pay  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  King 
James's  queen,  the  jointure  to  which  she 
would  have  been  entitled,  had  her  hvisband 
died  King  of  England  ;  by  the  other,  he  con- 
sented that  the  young  son  of  King  James 
should  be  educated  a  protestant  in  England, 
and  succeed  to  the  crown  at  the  end  of  the 
then  present  reign.  The  evidence  of  this 
last  fact,  though  long  known  to  some  persons, 
came  only  lately  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public,  from  James's  own  '  Memoirs,'  de- 
posited in  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  and  re- 
cently published  by  Dr.  Clarke. 

When  this  proposal  for  securing  the  suc- 
cession to  James's  son  was  made  to  him,  '  he 
could  not,'  as  he  tells  us,  '  support  the 
thoughts  of  making  his  own  child  an  accom- 
plice to  his  unjust  dethronement ;  and  so  im- 
mediately told  his  most  Christian  majesty 
(who  had  first  made  the  overture  to  him)  that 
though  he  could  suffer  with  Christian 
patience  the  Prince  of  Orange's  usurpation 
upon  him,  he  could  never  consent  that  his 
son  should  do  it  too.'  The  Prince  of  Wales 
thus  lost,  through  the  scrupulous  obstinacy 
of  his  father,  that  crown  which  the  gene- 
rosity of  William  might  probably  have 
secured  to  him. 

Every  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland, 
James  was  in  the  habit  of  making  a  spiritual 
retreat  for  a  few  days  to  the  monastery  of  La 
Trappe,  where  he  subjected  himself  in  all 
points  to  the  same  rigid  discipline  observed 
by  the  monks  of  that  austere  order.  The 
effects  which  these  visits  had  upon  him, 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  his  own 


words.  '  At  first,'  he  says,  '  it  was  partly 
curiosity,  and  a  desire  to  see  whether  the 
discourses  I  had  heard,  and  the  relations  I 
had  read,  whilst  I  was  in  England,  of  that 
holy  place,  came  up  to  my  e.xpectation  ;  and 
whether  the  Abbot,  who  began  that  reform, 
deserved  all  the  commendations  that  were 
given  to  him.  An  old  friend  of  mine,  the 
Marshal  de  Belfond,  carried  me  thither,  for 
which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  I  gave  him  many 
thanks,  and  by  degrees  found  myself,  as  I 
thought,  improved  ;  for  till  I  had  been  there 
some  times,  and  had  made  a  kind  of  re- 
treat for"  three  or  four  days  at  a  time  ^which 
I  have  continued  to  do  at  least  once  a  year 
since  my  coming  from  Ireland),  I  found  not 
that  change  which  was  necessary  in  myself. 
It  gave  me  a  true  .sense  of  the  value  of  all 
worldly  greatness,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be 
coveted  but  the  love  of  God;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  live  up  to  this  law,  and  to  mortify 
oneself  by  all  lawful  means,  and  to  be  sensi- 
ble lat  least  such  a  miserable  creature  as  I, 
that  have  lived  so  many  years  almost  in  .1 
continual  course  of  sin,  till  God,  out  of  his 
infinite  mercy,  called  me  by  his  chastisement 
to  him),  how  neces-sary  it  is  to  continue 
visiting  such  a  holy  place,  to  gain  strength., 
who  have  .so  much  need  of  it.' 

On  Good  Friday,  1701,  James  was  first 
seized  with  his  mortal  illness.  The  manner 
was  affecting.  In  the  anthem  there  was  this 
remarkable  passage,  from  the  last  chapter  of 
the  Lamentations  : — '  ReDiember,  O  Lord, 
•what  is  come  upon  ns  !  Consider,  and  belwld 
our  reproach.  Our  inheritance  ts  returned 
to  strangers  ;  our  houses  to  .aliens.' 
James  was  so  struck  with  the  application  of 
this  passage  to  the  fortunes  of  his  family, 
that  he  fainted  away  in  the  chapel,  and  never 
recovered  the  shock. 

When  on  his  death  bed,  he  sent  for  the 
prince  ithe  Chevalier  de  St.  George  ,  to  whom 
he  thus  addressed  himself:— 'I  am  now 
leaving  this  world,  which  has  been  to  me  a 
.sea  of  storms  and  tempests ;  it  being  God 
Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from  it,  by  many 
great  afflictions.  Serve  him  with  all  your 
power  and  strength ;  and  never  put  the 
crown  of  England  in  competition  with  your 
eternal  salvation.  There  is  no  slavary  like 
sin,  nor  any  liberty  like  His  service  ;  if  His 
holy  Providence  shall  think  fit  to  set  you 
upon  the  throne  of  your  ancestors,  govern 
your  people  with  justice  and  clemency,  and 
tike  pity  of  your  misled  subjects.  Remem- 
ber, kings  are  not  made  for  themselves,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  Set  before  their 
eyes  in  your  own  .actions,  a  pattern  of  all 
manner  of  virtues.  Consider  them  as  your 
children  ;  aim  at  nothing  but  their  good  in 
correcting  them.  You  are  the  child  of  vows 
and  prayers.  Behave  yourself  accordingly. 
Honour  your  mother,  that  your  days  may  be 
long ;  and  be  always  a  kind  brother  to  your 
dear  sister,  that  you  may  reap  the  blessing 
of  concord  and  unity.' 

The  French  king  paying  him  a  visit,  asked 
how  he  did  ?  James  calmly  made  answer,  '  I 
am  going  to  pay  that  debt  which    must  be 
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paid  by  all  kings,  as  well  ::<  L:;  .'.,•  :neanest 
subjects.  I  give  your  majesty  my  dying 
thanks,  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  and  my 
afflicted  family  ;  and  do  not  doubt  of  your 
continuance.  I  have  always  found  you 
equally  good  and  generous.  I  thank  God, 
I  die  with  a  perfect  resignation,  and  forgive 
all  the  world,  particularly  the  emperor  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange.'  Louis,  on  taking  his 
last  leave,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  embraced 
James,  saying,  '  Adieu,  my  dear  brother, 
the  best  of  Christians,  and  the  most  abused 
of  monarchs  !' 

On  James's  death,  the  King  of  France 
called  his  council  together.  All  but  seVen 
were  against  proclaiming  the  prince,  his  son, 
King  of  England.  The  Dauphin  being  the 
last  to  speak,  rose  up  in  some  heat,  and  said, 
'  It  would  be  a  great  piece  of  cowardice,  and 
unworthy  the  crown  of  France,  to  abandon  a 
prince  of  their  own  blood ;  especially  one 
that  was  so  dear  to  them  as  the  son  of  King 
James  ;  that  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  not 
only  to  hazard  his  life,  but  all  that  was  dear 
to  him,  for  his  restoration.'  The  King  of 
France  .said,  'lam  of  Monseigneur's  opinion.' 
And  so  said  all  the  princes  of  the  blood. 


The  Pretender. 

When  the  last  effort  of  the  e.viled  House 
of  Stuart  to  recover  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  had  been  defeated  by  the  fatal  battle 
of  CuUoden,  the  Pretender  was  surrounded 
by  armed  troops,  who  chased  him  from  hill 
to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from  shore 
to  shore.  Sometimes  he  lurked  in  caves  and 
cottages,  without  attendants,  or  any  other 
support  but  that  which  the  poorest  peasant 
could  .supply.  At  others,  he  was  rowed  in 
fishing  boats  from  isle  to  isle  amo.ig  the 
Hebrides,  and  often  in  sight  of  his  pursuers. 
For  some  days  he  travelled  in  womai)'s 
attire,  and  even  passed  through  the  midst 
of  his  enemies  unknown.  Understanding 
that  his  disguise  was  discovered,  he  assumed 
the  habit  of  a  travelling  mountaineer,  and 
wandered  about  among  the  woods  and  heaths 
with  a  matted  beard,  and  squalid  looks,  ex- 
posed to  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  and  in 
continual  danger  of  being  discovered. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  fifty  individuals, 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  lowest  paths  of 
life  ;  and  although  they  knew  that  a  price  of 
;£3o,ooo  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  that  by 
betraying  him  they  should  gain  wealth  and 
affluence,  yet  they  disdained  the  thought  of 
obtaining  riches  on  such  terms,  and  minis- 
tered to  his  necessities  with  the  utmost  zeal 
and  fidelity,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  own 
destruction. 

In  the  cour.se  of  these  peregrinations,  he 
was  more  than  once  hemmed  in  by  his 
pursuers  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  escaping,  yet  he  was 
never  abandoned  by  hope,  nor  presence  of 
mind;  he  still  found  some    expedient    that 


.saved  him  from  captivity  and  death,  and 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  distresses, 
he  maintained  the  most  surprising  equanimity 
and  good  humour. 

At  length  a  privateer  of  St.  Malo,  hired  by 
the  younger  Sheridan  and  some  other  Irish 
adherents,  arrived  in  Lochrannach  ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  September  this  unfortunate  prince 
embarked  in  the  habit  which  he  wore  for  dis- 
guise. His  eye  was  hollow,  his  visage  wan, 
and  his  constitution  greatly  impaired  by 
famine  and  fatigue.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  and  his  brother,  with  a 
few  other  exiles.  They  set  sail  for  France ; 
and  after  having  passed  unseen,  by  means  of 
a  thick  fog,  through  a  British  squadron  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Lestock,  and  being 
chased  by  two  English  ships  of  war,  arrived 
in  safety  at  Roseau,  near  Morlaix,  in  Bre- 
tagne. 

The  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  Pretender 
is  but  one  continued  scene  of  disgrace  and 
misfortune.  His  heart,  that  had  been  proud 
of  his  exalted  lineage,  was  broken  ;  his  high 
and  chivalrous  spirit  was  entirely  subdued  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Scotland,  all 
his  acts  are  those  of  a  man  driven  to  despera- 
tion. 

It  is  a  fact,  though  often  doubted  until  the 
recent  publication  of  Dr.  King's  'Anecdotes,'* 
that  the  Pretender  was  in  England  in  the  year 
1750.  The  impatience  of  his  friends  who 
were  in  exile  had  formed  a  scheme  which  was 
impracticable ;  but,  although  it  had  been  as 
feasible  as  they  had  represented  it,  yet  no 
preparation  had  been  made,  nor  was  anything 
ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was 
soon  convinced  that  he  had  been  deceived  ; 
and  therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London  of  five 
days  only,  he  returned  to  the  continent. 

Dr.  King,  who  was  one  of  the  staunchest 
adherents  of  the  Pretender,  and  who  had 
many  interviews,  as  well  as  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  him  for  some  years,  draws  a 
very  unfavourable  character  of  him,  after  the 
failure  of  his  enterprise  had  blasted  all  his 
hopes,  and  he  had  acquired  vices  in  his  mis- 
fortunes which  he  never  aftervvards  overcame. 

'He  had  not,'  says  the  Doctor,  'made  the 
belles  lettres,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  his  study, 
which  surprised  me  much,  considering  his 
preceptors,  and  the  noble  opportunities  he 
must  always  have  had  in  that  nursery  of  all 
the  elegant  and  liberal  arts  and  .science.  1 
never  heard  him  express  any  noble  or  benevo- 
lent sentiments,  the  certain  indications  of  a 
great  soul  and  a  good  heart ;  or  di.scover  any 
sorrow  or  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  .so 
many  worthy  men  who  had  suffered  in  hil 
cause.  But  the  most  odious  part  of  his  cha- 
racter is  his  love  of  money,  a  vice  which  I  dfl 
not  remember  to  have  been  imputed  by  out 
historians  to  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  is  the 
certain  index  of  a  base  and  little  mind.  I 
know  it  may  be  urged,  that  a  prince  in  exile 
ought  to  be  an  economist ;  and  so  he  ought; 
but  nevertheless  his  purse  should  be  always 
open,  as  long  as  there  is  anything  in  it,  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  his  friends  and  adhe- 
rents.    King  Charles  H.,  during  his  banish^ 
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ment,  would  have  shared  hi?;  last  pistole  in  his 
pocket  with  his  little  family.  But  I  have 
known  this  gentleman,  with  two  thousand 
louis  d'ors  in  his  strong  box,  pretend  he  was 
in  great  distress,  and  borrow  money  from  a 
lady  in  Paris  who  was  not  in  affluent  circiun- 
stances.  His  most  faithful  servants,  who  had 
closely  attended  him  in  all  his  difficulties,  were 
ill-rewarded.  Two  Frenchmen,  who  had  left 
everything  to  follow  his  fortune,  who  had  been 
sent  as  couriers  through  half  Europe,  and 
executed  their  commissions  with  great  punc- 
tuality and  exactness,  were  suddenly  dis- 
charged without  any  faults  imputed  to  them, 
©r  any  recompense  for  their  past  service.  To 
this  spirit  of  avarice  may  be  added  his  insolent 
manner  of  treating  his  immediate  dependants, 
very  unbecoming  a  great  prince,  and  a  sure 
prognostic  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
him  if  he  acquired  sovereign  power.  Sir 
J.  Harrington  and  Col.  Goring,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  imprisoned  with  him,  rather 
than  desert  hun,  when  the  rest  of  his  family 
and  attendants  fled,  were  afterwards  obliged 
to  quit  his  service  on  account  of  his  illiberal 
behaviour.' 

When  his  father  died  at  Rome,  in  1766, 
Charles  demanded  to  be  recognised  as  King 
of  England,  in  the  same  manner  that  his 
father  had  been  ;  but  the  Congregation  estab- 
lished by  the  Pope  for  deciding  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  was  to  be  received  and  treated, 
declared  that  the  sovereign  Pontiff  had  too 
many  measures  to  keep  with  England,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  Catholics  iu  the  British 
dominions  in  Europe  and  America,  to  acknow- 
ledge him  King  of  Great  Britain. 

Orders  were  accordingly  given  that  no  per- 
son should  presume  to  give  the  title  of  King 
to  the  Chevalier  Charles.  This  order,  how- 
ever, was  neglected,  or  rather  disobeyed,  by 
the  friars  of  San  Tomaso  delli  Inglesi,  who 
had  a  college  for  the  education  of  English 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Scotch  college,  and  the 
two  Irish  convents,  who  all,  on  four  successive 
days,  thought  fit  to  receive  him  with  that 
kind  of  ceremony  which  is  only  usual  towards 
the  Pope  and  crowned  heads.  His  Holiness, 
when  informed  of  the  circumstance,  banished 
the  superiors  of  all  those  colleges  and  convents 
from  Rome.  

Chevalier  Johnstone. 

One  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  the 
exiled  House  of  Stuart,  was  the  Chevalier 
Johnstone,  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  first  landing  of  the  Pretender, 
in  1745,  he  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and,  being 
strongly  recommended  by  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  rebel  army,  he  received  a  captain's 
commission,  and  was  appointed  aide-de-camp 
to  Lord  George  Murray.  He  bore  a  part  in 
all  the  movements  of  the  rebel  army  ;  and  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  CuUoden  charged  on  foot, 
leaving  his  horse  in  the  care  of  a  ser\ant ;  but 
when  the  day  was  lost,  he  could  find  neither 
man  nor  horse.  He  was  so  much  fatigued, 
that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  when  fortu- 
aatelyhegot  a  horse,  mounted  it,  and  escaped. 


He  wandered  about  for  some  time  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  beggar,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
dream,  he  determined,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  to  go  to  Edinburgh. 

At  Broughty  the  chevalier  was  rowed  over 
the  Frith  by  two  young  girls,  the  daughters  of 
the  landlady  of  the  alehouse  there,  when  the 
boatmen  had  refused.  When  he  reached  St. 
Andrews,  he  called  on  a  IMrs.  Speiice,  who 
was  too  much  suspected  to  afford  him  an 
asylum,  and  therefore  she  gave  him  a  letter 
to  her  farmer,  to  lend  him  a  horse  :  but  he  re- 
fused, saying,  his  landlady  might  take  his  farm 
from  him,  and  give  it  to  whom  she  pleased  ; 
but  she  could  not  make  him  profane  the  Lord's 
day,  by  giving  his  horse  to  one  who  intended 
to  travel  on  the  Sabbath.  Near  Wemyss  he 
was  secreted  in  a  cavern,  which  has  been 
called  the  Court  Cave,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  a  place  of  refuge  to  King  James 
the  Fourth. 

On  reaching  Edinburgh,  the  chevalier  founa 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Lady  Jane  Douglas, 
where  he  remained  two  months,  and  then  set 
off  for  London,  disguised  as  a  Scots  pedlar. 
He  regretted  much  that  he  did  not  die  at 
Culloden,  where  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped, 
and  envied  the  fate  of  his  comrades  who  fell 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  dread  of  the  hang- 
man, and  the  punishment  inflicted  on  all  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  and  con- 
demned, always  haunted  his  imagination  ;  and 
the  pro-'pect  of  perishing  on  a  scaffold,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  brutal  and  cruel  populace,  almost 
tempted  him  to  abridge  his  existence. 

He  remained  some  time  in  London,  and 
afterwards  embarked  at  Harwich  with  Lady 
Jane  Douglas  as  her  servant,  and  reached 
Helvoetsluys  in  safety.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1746,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  where  he 
received  a  pension  of  two  thousand  two 
hundred  livres,  out  of  the  fund  of  forty 
thousand  livTes  ordered  to  be  distributed 
annually  among  the  Scottish  exiles  in 
France. 

The  chevalier  received  a  commission  as 
ensign  in  the  troops  detached  from  the 
marine  to  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  ;  he  em- 
barked at  Rochelle  in  a  vessel  which  was  not 
seaworthy,  and  encountered  more  imminent 
dangers  than  he  had  done  when  a  fugitive  in 
Scotland.  After  remaining  at  Louisbourg 
until  1751,  the  chevalier  returned  to  France; 
he  afterwards  went  again  to  Louisbourg, 
where  he  remained  until  it  was  captured  by 
the  English  in  1758,  when  he  escaped  to 
Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to  Canada.  Here 
he  remained,  until  the  subjection  of  these 
pro\4nces  by  the  British  arms  again  compelled 
him  to  seek  refuge  in  France  ;  where  he  long 
survived  most  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  leaving  a  memorial  d 
the  rebellion,  which  many  years  afterwards 
w'as  published. 

French  Refugees. 

No  event,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  ever  created  so  many  exiles  as  the 
Franch  revolution  ;   notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
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ciilty  which  often  occurred  of  escaping  from 
the  merciless  fangs  of  the  guillotine,  by  which 
so  many  thousands  were  immolated  in  the 
sacred  name  of  liberty.  The  following 
numerical  estimate  of  the  emigration  from 
France,  between  the  14th  of  July,  lySg,  and 
the  6th  of  November,  1790,  was  published  at 
Paris,  by  order  of  the  Directory.  The  total 
number  was  124,000,  including 

9000  Women  of  the  nobility. 
16,920  Noblemen. 
28,000  Priests. 

404  Belongmg  to  the  parliament. 
8492  Nobles  ni  the  military  profession. 
9933  Landed  proprietors. 
2867  Lawyers. 
230  Bankers. 
7801  Merchants. 
324  Attorney.s  (iwtaires). 
528  Physicians. 
540  Surgeons. 
3268  Farmers. 

2000  Nobles  in  the  naval  service. 
22,729  Artisans. 
2800  Servants. 
3000  Wives  of  artisans. 
3033  Children  of  both  se.xes. 
442S  Nuns  (rcligieiiscs). 
England,  notwithstanding  the  long-cherished 
national  enmity,  was  the  first,  last,  and  best 
asylum  of  the   French  emigrants,   who  were 
not  only  received  and  treated  with  the  utmost 
individual  hospitality,  but  had  also  the  most 
munificent  support  from  the   British  govern- 
ment ;  a  support  which  was  never  for  a  mo- 
ment withheld,   from  the   commencement    of 
the  revolution,   until  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.     The  following  sums  granted, 
during  a  period  of  eight  years  only,  by  par- 
liament, for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy 
and  laity  of  France,  area  proud  monument  of 
national  liberality 


In  179s 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 


.  ^i36,9S9 

269,440 

.     379,000 

12,677 

•  233.574 
.     302,798 

•  277.772 
1802          .     .     173,53s 

It  appears  from  the  registers  of  the  alien 
office,  that  on  the  28th  of  February,  iSoo,  the 
number  of  French  emigrants  residing  in 
Great  Britain,  was  9774.  Of  these,  5621  were 
clergy,  and  4153  laity,  including  530  domestic 
servants. 


Louis  XVIII. 

Of  all  the  Bourbon  princes,  no  one  so  long 
remained  to  .support  his  brother,  and  brave 
the  terrors  of  the  revolution,  as  Monsieur, 
now  Louis  XVIII.  After  submitting  to  num- 
berless insults  and  continued  dangers,  his 
patience  was  at  length  e.vhaustcd,  and  his 
personal  safety  demanded  that  he  .should  try 
to  break  the  bondage  under  which  he  had  for 
two  years  groaned.      Less  unfortunate   than 


his  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  by  the  courageous 
assistance  of  a  loyal  Swede,  Count  de  Fersen, 
he  escaped,  in  June,  1791,  by  way  of  Valen- 
ciennes into  Brabant,  when  he  joined  his 
brother.  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  otherprinces 
of  his  house,  at  Coblentz. 

Failing  to  rally  round  him  a  sufficient 
number  of  Frenchmen  to  attempt  his  restora- 
tion, he  sought  refuge  in  Germany  ;  he  after- 
wards lived  at  Turin  with  his  father-in-law,, 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  then  at  Verona, 
under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Lille.  On 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  Louis  XVII.,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII. 

In  1796,  Louis  XVIII.,  who  had  resided 
some  time  at  Venice,  was,  in  compliance 
with  a  requisition  from  the  government  of 
France,  commanded  to  leave  that  state.  lie 
then,  accompanied  by  only  two  officers,  re- 
paired to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde  at  Riegal, 

When  the  Senate  of  Venice  notified  to  the 
king,  that  within  the  shortest  possible  time  he 
should  quit  the  dominions  of  the  republic,  he 
returned  the  following  answer  to  the  message. 
'  I  will  go,  but  under  two  conditions.  First, 
Let  the  golden  book  be  brought  me  in  which 
the  names  of  my  family  are  inscribed,  that  I 
may  strike  mine  out  with  my  own  hand. 
Secondly,  Let  the  armour  be  delivered  to  me 
which  my  ancester  Henry  IV.  presented  to 
the  republic,  as  a  token  of  friendship.' 

In  the  .summer  of  the  same  year,  when  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  of  an  obscure  German 
inn  near  Uli^,  he  was  wounded  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  by  a  ball,  supposed  to 
have  been  fired  from  a  horse  pistol  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  perpetrator 
was  never  discovered,  and  Louis  XVill.  for- 
bade all  search  to  be  made  after  him. 

In  1798,  Louis  XVIII.  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Paul  the  First,  as 
King  of  France  and  Navarre  ;  and  was  in- 
vited by  him  to  reside  in  the  ducal  castle  at 
Mittau,  until  he  could  restore  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Louis  therefore  left 
the  army  of  Conde,  with  whom  he  had  for 
nearly  two  years  shared  all  privations,  penury, 
want,  and  dangers.  At  Mittau  he  was  at 
first  treated  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a 
sovereign,  which  another  mure  fortunate 
prince  could  bestow.  He  had  a  guard  of 
honour  of  two  hundred  Russians  in  his  castle, 
besides  a  body  guard  of  French  noblemen 
created  for  him,  and  paid  by  the  emperor. 
The  Russian  commander  at  Mittau  was 
entirely  inider  his  orders  ;  and  his  levees  were 
crowded  by  the  nobility  of  Courland,  Livonia, 
and  Russia.  As  the  pecuniary  bounties  of 
Paul  were  more  than  sufficient  for  a  princ.;, 
economical  from  principle  and  custom,  as 
well  as  from  delicacy,  a  number  of  ruined 
exiles  flocked  to  Russia  to  share  them.  The 
duration  of  this  pro.sperous  adversity,  how- 
ever, was  not  long  ;  the  emperor,  influenced 
by  the  power  of  France,  suddenly  changed 
his  conduct,  and  sent  the  king,  whom  he  had 
acknowledged  and  invited  to  his  dominions, 
orders  to  quit  the  Russian  territory  within  a 
week.     Three  months  previous  to  thi.s  order. 
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the  payment  of  the  usual  pension  had  been 
withhold,  and  Louis  XVI IL  and  all  the 
Frenchmen  at  Mittau  were  in  consequence 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  because 
they  had  all  been  ordered  to  depart  with  their 
king. 

The  Duchess  of  Angouleme,  the  virtuous 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  never  ceased  to 
'eside  with  her  uncle  since  she  had  recovered 
^  r  liberty,  and  married  her  first  cousin.  On 
J  order  coming  from  the  emperor,  she  in- 
iired  of  her  uncle  what  he  intended  to  do? 
iiie  king  told  her  it  was  his  determination  '  to 
(juit  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  country 
\'.  here  insult  and  humiliation  had  taken  the 
place  of  hospitality  ;  and  that  as  he  had  not 
the  means  to  travel  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
and  the  little  that  he  possessed  was  necessarj- 
for  the  support  of  those  of  his  subjects  who 
had  accompanied  him,  he  would  on  the  ne.\t 
day  leave  iMittau  on  foot,  and  shew  the  unfor- 
tunate French  e.viles  an  e.xample  how  to  sup- 
port misfortunes.' 

At  her  marriage  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme 
had  received  from  her  first  cousin,  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany,  a  bo.x  of 
jewels  ;  and  without  informing  any  person  of 
her  intention,  she  sent  for  some  Jews,  and 
obtained  upon  these  jewels  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  not  only  for  her  uncle's  travelling 
expenses,  but  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
wants  of  her  countrjmen  at  Mittau.  When 
her  uncle  the  ne.\t  morning  discovered  this 
generous  act,  the  tears  of  all  the  relieved 
Frenchmen  told  their  prince,  that  by  pressing 
his  niece  to  his  bosom,  he  should  reward,  in- 
stead of  resenting,  the  first  act  of  her  life 
which  she  ever  concealed  from  him.  This 
young  princess  had,  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Temple,  early  learnt  to  know  the  little  value 
of  either  jewels,  rank,  or  even  life  ;  as  well  as 
the  real  duty  of  humanity,  and  the  worth  of 
undeserved  wretchedness. 

After  some  wanderings  in  the  wilds  of  in- 
hospitable Prussia,  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to 
keep  Louis  XVII I.  at  a  distance  from  his 
kingdom,  left  him  at  last  permission  to  inhabit 
the  castle  of  the  dethroned  King  of  Poland, 
at  Warsaw  ;  where,  in  more  fortunate  times, 
one  of  his  own  ancestors,  Henrj-  III.,  had 
ruled  as  a  king ;  where  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Stanislaus,  had  been  elected  king  by  a 
Polish  diet,  and  proscribed  as  an  usurper  by  a 
Polish  faction.  What  painful  remembrances, 
what  sad  reflections,  for  the  well-informed  and 
active  mind  of  Louis  XVIII.  ! 

The  tranquillity  of  this  retreat  was  disturbed 
by  another  humiliation  from  another  monarch. 
The  Prussian  minister,  Meyer,  asked  Louis 
XVIII.  to  renounce  the  throne  of  France  in 
favour  of  Bonaparte,  but  he  refused  with  a 
noble  dignitj'  which  must  have  appalled  the 
man  v.ho  thus  dared  to  insult  him.  A  plot 
having  been  discovered,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  assassination  of  the  king,  it  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  Warsaw,  which  he  did 
within  a  few  days  after. 

The  last  and  only  safe  asylum  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  was  in  England,  where  its  mem- 
bers were  not  only  received  with  the  kindest 


hospitality,  but  when  all  the  pensions  from 
the  several  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ;at  one 
time  amounting  to  ;{;i2o,ooo  a  year)  had 
ceased,  they  still  received  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  live  in  splendour.  The  royal  palace 
at  Holyrood  was  assigned  to  them  ;  but 
Louis  XVIII.  principally  resided  at  Hartwell, 
a  seat  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. There  he  remained  until  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte  enabled  him  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

When  the  senate  and  legislature  of  France 
had  recalled  this  long  persecuted  monarch,  he 
passed  through  London  on  his  way  to  Paris, 
riis  entrj'  into  the  Briti.sh  metropolis  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1S14,  was  like  a  triumph.  The 
Prince  Regent  went  to  Stanmore  to  meet  him, 
from  which  place  they  were  to  proceed  in 
state.  When  his  majesty  had  got  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  village,  the  populace 
took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  and  drew 
him  into  the  town.  The  prince  received  the 
e,\iled  monarch  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  custom,  by  affectionately 
embracing  him.  They  then  rode  together  in 
the  state  carriage  to  town,  where  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators  of  all  ranks  had  assem- 
bled to  view  this  interesting  procession.  On 
the  23rd  the  king  left  town  for  Dover  ;  and 
the  Prince  Regent,  who  had  set  off  from 
London  two  hours  before  him,  dined  with  him 
in  the  evening  on  board  his  yacht.  The  ne.\t 
day  he  sailed  for  Calais,  where  he  landed,  and 
proceeded  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  after  an 
e.\ile  of  three-and-twenty  years. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  British 
nation  had  e.xpended  several  hundreds  of 
millions  of  money  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  yet 
when  the  event  was  within  a  few  months  of 
its  consummation,  they  actually  refused  a 
trifling  sum  of  money  to  the  French  princes, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  join  the  Penin- 
sular army  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  watch 
the  progress  of  events.  The  emigrants  then 
in  this  couiitrj-,  hearing  of  the  circumstance, 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  British  ministrj', 
praying  that  two  months'  allowance  might  be 
advanced  to  them,  which  was  granted ;  and 
with  this  sum  the  Dukes  of  Angouleme  and 
Berrj'  set  off  to  witness  the  restoration  of 
their  family,  which  in  a  verj-  short  time  wa.-' 
effected. 


Due  d'Enghien. 

There  was  never  perhaps  a  scion  of  a  nobler 
house  more  likely  to  preserve  the  honours  of 
an  illustrious  family,  and  give  it  new  lustre, 
than  the  unfortunate  Due  d'Enghien.  Worthy 
of  being  the  descendant  of  the  Great  Conde', 
he  was  brave  as  a  lion,  and  generous  to  ex- 
cess. In  all  the  campaigns  in  which  the 
French  emigrants  were  engaged  to  recover 
their  country,  and  the  throne  for  their  sove- 
reign, this  prince  was  at  their  head,  cheering 
and  encouraging  them  by  his  example,  and 
winning  their  affections  by  acts  of  the  most 
touching  kindness,  of  which  many  instances 
are  related. 
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At  one  time  the  duke  visited  the  hospital  at 
Ulm,  which  contained  several  hundreds  of 
wounded  French  republican  prisoners,  whom 
the  Austrians  had  neglected.  The  prince  had 
but  a  small  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal,  but 
a  ring  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  pre- 
sented to  him  he  sold  to  a  Jew,  much  under 
its  real  value  ;  but  it  produced  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  give  every  wounded  republican 
a  crown.  The  Archduke  Charles,  hearing  of 
the  circumstance,  procured  the  ring,  and 
afterwards  presented  it  to  the  prince,  with  an 
addition  to  it  of  six  new  diamonds,  in  the  form 
ofaC. 

After  the  peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  the 
army  of  Conde  was  disbanded  ;  but  every 
soldier  who  had  been  under  the  command  of 
the  duke,  left  him  with  at  least  fifty  crowns  in 
his  pocket.  This  benevolence  exhausted  the 
trifling  resources  of  the  duke,  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  his  residence  m  Germany. 
After  residing  some  time  at  Ettenheim  in 
studious  retirement,  he  was  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1801,  seized  by  an  armed  force  em- 
ployed by  Bonaparte,  who  thus  violated  the 
independence  of  the  German  empire,  to  gain 
possession  of  a  French  prince.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  travel  night  and  day  to  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th.  He  was  first  conducted  to  the  Temple, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
where  a  military  special  commission  was  con- 
vened at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  eleven  he  was 
sentenced  to  death. 

The  Due  d'Enghien  shewed  himself  a 
worthy  descendant  of  the  Condes.  His  calm- 
ness and  courage  on  this  trying  occasion,  were 
the  more  remarkable,  as  during  the  five  pre- 
ceding days  and  nights  every  indignity  had 
been  heaped  upon  him  that  could  irritate  his 
mind,  and  he  had  endured  every  suffering 
that  could  enfeeble  his  body.  From  the  time 
of  his  arrest,  bread  and  water  had  been  his 
only  nourishment,  and  he  was  loaded  with 
fetters ;  yet  he  passed  the  fourteen  hours 
between  his  condemnation  and  his  death,  with 
cheerfulness. 

When  the  duke  was  dragged  out  into  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  and  told  that  his  .sentence 
was  to  be  executed,  he  calmly  said,  '  I  am 
ready,  and  resigned  ;'  and  when  he  heard 
that  the  grenadiers  who  were  commanded  to 
shoot  him,  were  Italians  of  Bonaparte's  guard, 
he  exclaimed,  '  they  are  not  Frenchmen  ;  this 
is  one  stain  less  upon  my  countrymen.'  When 
at  the  place  of  execution,  two  gens  d'armes 
proposed  to  tic  a  handkerchief  over  his  eyes  ; 
but  he  said,  '  A  loyal  soldier,  who  has  .so  often 
been  exposed  to  fire  and  sword,  can  see  the 
approach  of  death  with  naked  eyes,  and  with- 
out fear."  He  then  gave  the  signal,  and  of 
the  nine  grenadiers  who  fired,  seven  hit  him  ; 
two  balls  pierced  his  head,  and  five  his  body. 
A  small  coffin  filled  with  lime,  was  ready  to 
receive  his  corpse  :  and  a  grave  had  been  dug 
in  the  garden  of  the  castle,  where  he  was 
buried. 

Madame  de  Stael  relates,  that  a  few  days 
after  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  a  lady 
went  to  take  a  walk  round  the  castle  of  Vin- 


cennes ;  the  ground  still  fresh,  marked  the  ,<;pot 
where  he  had  been  buried  ;  some  children 
were  playing  with  quoits  on  this  little  mound 
of  turf,  the  only  monument  for  the  ashes  of 
.such  a  prince.  An  old  invalid,  with  silvered 
locks,  was  sitting  at  a  little  distance,  and  re- 
mained some  time  looking  at  these  children  ; 
at  last  he  arose,  and  leading  them  away  by 
the  hand,  said  to  them,  shedding  .some  tears, 
'  Do  not  play  there,  my  children,  I  beseech 
you.'  These  tears  were  all  that  were  paid  to  the 
descendant  of  the  great  Conde',  and  the  earth 
did  not  long  bear  the  impression  of  them. 

The  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  the 
most  wanton  and  cruel  act  that  the  mistaken 
policy  of  Bonaparte  ever  committed  ;  it  was 
not  only  a  gross  outrage  of  the  law  of  nations, 
but  it  was  also  in  defiance  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  most  sincere  friends.  The  Empress  Jo.se- 
phine  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  to  beg  that  he 
would  spare  the  life  of  the  duke :  and  his 
brother  Lucien,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he 
was  seized,  hastened  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
remonstrated  against  a  deed,  which  he  said 
would  shock  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind. 
He  urged  every  argument  which  his  ingenuity 
could  devi.se,  but  Napoleon  remained  in- 
flexible ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  without 
effecting  his  purpose.  As  a  last  resource, 
Lucien  went  to  his  mother,  roused  her  feelings 
against  the  atrocious  deed,  and  urged  her  to 
employ  her  whole  influence  and  art  of  persua- 
sion to  avert  it.  The  lady,  without  delay, 
hastened  to  the  palace,  and  presenting  herself 
before  her  son,  fell  on  one  knee  ;  she  conjured 
him  by  his  regard  to  his  family ;  by  the 
honour  of  the  French  nation,  and  by  his  own 
glory,  to  save  the  life  of  the  duke  ;  but  he  re- 
spectfully raising  her  up,  told  her  that  he 
could  not  grant  the  retiuest,  becau.se  reasons 
of  state  which  she  could  not  comprehend,  pre- 
scribed his  conduct.  Lucien,  when  he  learned 
the  unfavourable  issue  ofhis  mother's  applica- 
tion, flew  again  to  the  Tuileries,  rushed  into 
the  presence  of  his  brother,  and  upbraided 
him  in  severe  language  on  his  conduct.  '  I 
quit  France,'  says  he  ;  '  for  I  will  not  live 
under  a  man  who  disgraces  himself  at  once  as 
a  son  by  his  want  of  affection,  and  as  a  man 
by  his  cruelty.  You  will  render  every  man,' 
continued  he,  'your  enemy;  and  the  day  may 
approach  when,  like  a  second  Nero,  you  will 
be  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Paris.' 
•  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  all  remon- 
strances, executed  his  purpo.se  ;  and  Lucien 
quitted  France,  and  became  a  voluntary  exile, 
until  the  return  ofhis  brother  to  Elba. 


Imperial  Exile. 


In  the  church  of  Llandulph,  a  few  miles 
from  Callington,  in  Cornwall,  there  is  a  mural 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  imperial  line,  who  died  an  exile  in 
England.  On  a  brass  tablet,  surmounted  by 
an  escutcheon,  on  which  are  engraved  two 
turrets,  with  the  figure  of  an  eagle  with  two 
heads,  resting  a  claw  on  each  turret,  is  the 
following  inscription ; — 
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'Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Theodoro  Paleo- 
I'-'giis,  of  Pesanio,  in  Itayle,  descended  from 
tho  imperyall  lyne  of  the  last  Christian 
Kmperours  of  Greece,  being  the  sonne  of 
Camilio,  the  sonne  of  Prosper,  the  sonne  of 
I'heodoro,  the  sonne  of  John,  the  sonne  of 
I'homas,  the  second  brother  to  Constantine 
Paleologus,  the  eighth  of  that  name,  and  last 
of  the  lyne  that  raygned  in  Constantinople, 
until  subdewed  by  the  Turks,  who  married 
with  Mary,  the  daughter  of  William  Balls  of 
Hadlye.  ni  Suffolke,  gent.,  and  had  issue 
five  children  :  Theodoro,  John,  Ferdinando, 
Maria,  and  Dorothy,  and  deppted  this  life  at 
Clyfton,  the  21st  of  January,  1636.' 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  male 
descendants  of  this  imperial  line  ;  but  the 
death  of  the  two  daughters  is  recorded  in  the 
parish  registers.  Of  Thomas,  the  brother  of 
Constantme  Paleologus,  and  ancestor  of  Theo- 
doro, Mahomet  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks, 
gave  this  character  :  "  That  in  the  great  coun- 
try of  Peloponnesus,  he  had  found  many 
slaves,  but  never  a  man  but  him.'  Thomas, 
after  defending  the  castle  of  Salonica  a  whole 
year  against  the  Turks,  made  his  escape  from 
that  fortress,  when  all  hopes  of  relief  had  been 
abandoned,  .and  fled  into  Italy,  where  Pope 
Pius  II.  allowed  him  a  pension  till  his  death. 
It  is  probable  that  Theodoro,  the  descendant 
of  Prince  Thomas,  who  lies  buried  at  Llan- 
dulph,  sought  an  asylum  in  England,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hostility  .shown  towards  the 
Greeks  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  and  his  succes.sor, 
Gregor>'  XV. 


The  last  of  the  Stuarts. 

When  the  last  descendant  of  the  unfortunate 
regal  line  of  Stuart,  the  Cardinal  de  York, 
had  been  completely  deprived  of  all  his  pro- 
perty by  the  ravages  of  the  French  in  Italy, 
his  Alajesty,  George  the  Third,  settled  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  four  thousand  pounds  out 
of  the  privy  purse  ;  for  which  he  received  the 
most  grateful  thanks  of  the  venerable  exile, 
through  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  recommending  his 
misfortunes  to  the  British  monarch. 

The  Cardmal  de  York,  the  last  of  his  race, 
died  at  Rome  in  1S07.  A  short  time  previous 
to  his  decease,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (George  the  Fourth!  two  objects  on 
which  he  set  a  very  high  value.  These  were 
the  Insignia  of  the  Garter,  which  had  been 
worn  by  Charles  the  First ;  and  a  valuable 
ring  of  very  high  antiquity,  which  had  been 
always  worn  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  on  the 
days  of  their  coronation.  His  majesty  no 
sooner  heard  of  his  demise,  than  with  the 
most  benevolent  spirit,  he  ordered  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  be 
paid,  out  of  the  privy  purse,  to  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  the  widow  of  the  young  Pretender, 
■who  was  now  left  destitute  by  the  death  of 
her  brother-in-law. 

His  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  has  .since 
caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Cardinal  de  York  at  Rome. 


General  Paoli 


When  the  brief  reign  of  Theodore,  the  King 
of  Corsica,  was  terminated,  the  brave  is- 
landers, who  had  been  long  struggling  against 
the  oppressions  of  the  GenocbC,  were  once 
more  obliged  to  look  up  to  their  native  leaders 
for  advice  and  support.  After  continuing  in 
this  situation  for  some  years,  governed  by 
chiefs  of  their  own  appointment,  under  whom 
they  prosecuted  the  w;ir  against  the  Genoese 
with  vigour,  a  vacancy  occurred  on  the  death 
of  Gaffcri,  who  had  been  once  liie  coileague 
of  Giacinto  Paoli  in  the  government. 

It  was  at  this  season  in  the  year  1755,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Corsicans  w.as  directed  to 
their  fellow-countryman,  P.'.-Ci!  Paoli,  then 
studying  at  Naples.  He  acceiyitd  their  invi- 
tation, became  their  leader,  :ir.:!  "as  invested 
with  the  government  of  the  island.  The  firm- 
ness and  energy  of  his  character,  his  amiable 
disposition,  and  his  military  lalents,  all  joined 
to  enable  him  to  render  the  most  important 
services  to  his  country.  After  triumphing 
over  the  Genoese,  the  Corsicans  had  a  more 
formidable  enemy  to  engage  with,  the  French; 
but  they  still  maintained  the  struggle  with 
great  firmness,  until  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
they  were  defeated  at  Ponto  Nuovo,  with  great 
slaughter. 

After  this  fatal  action,  the  conquest  of  the 
island  may  be  considered  as  completed. 
Corte  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and 
with  it  the  library  of  Paoli ;  of  which  Dumou- 
riez  observes,  there  was  not  in  it  a  single  book 
which  did  not  bear  evidence  of  its  having 
belonged  to  a  man  of  genius,  and  a  politician. 
The  French  commander  became  anxious  to 
obtain  pos.session  of  Paoli's  person,  and  with 
this  vie>v,  offered  two  thousand  louis  d'ors  for 
his  apprehension,  but  without  effect.  The 
Corsican  chief  had  now  remaining  with  him 
no  more  than  about  five  hundred  of  the  heroes 
who  had  shared  his  dangers  and  his  glory  ; 
and  with  this  small  body,  was  surrounded  by 
a  victorious  army  of  four  thousand  men,  from 
whom  there  appeared  but  one  way  of  escap- 
ing. Upon  this  expedient,  hazardous  as  it 
was,  he  and  his  followers  immediately  deter- 
mined. They  rushed  upon  their  foes  with  the 
impetuosity  of  lions  roused  to  desperation, 
forcibly  cut  their  way  through  their  ranks, 
and  avoided  the  humiliating  doom  which 
awaited  them  beneath  the  rod  of  the  invaders. 
After  lying  concealed  for  two  days  in  a  con- 
vent near  the  shore,  Paoli,  with  several  of  his 
friends,  embarked  on  the  i6th  of  June,  1769, 
for  Leghorn,  in  an  English  vessel,  which  had 
been  purposely  provided  ;  having  nobly  ac- 
quitted himself  of  the  high  trust  committed  to 
him,  and  defended  the  libertj- of  his  country 
to  the  last  faint  glimmering  and  final  disap- 
pearance of  hope. 

While  flying  from  his  native  land,  with  the 
melancholy  consciousness  that  its  freedom 
was  irrecoverably  gone,  his  reception  at  Leg- 
horn could  not  but  have  proved  highly  grati- 
fying to  his  feelings.  All  the  English  ships 
in  the  harbour  displayed  their  colours,  and 
discharged  their  artillery  ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
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native  and  foreign,  vied  with  each  other  in 
testimonies  of  applause.  He  resided  at  Leg- 
horn a  short  time,  in  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Dick,  the  British  consul,  and  afferwards  pur- 
sued his  way  to  London. 

In  England,  Paoli  found  a  ready  and  wel- 
come asylum.  When  his  arrival  was  known, 
the  highest  characters  in  the  state  were  for- 
ward to  pay  him  their  respects,  and  to  cheer 
him  with  their  condolence  ;  and  although  the 
ministry  had  not  taken  any  active  or  open  part 
to  assist  his  cause  against  the  claims  of  France, 
they  were  not  backward  to  render  him  that 
personal  relief  which  his  misfortunes  required. 
He  was,  first  of  all,  introduced  at  court,  and 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  then  in  the  ad- 
ministration, obtained  for  him  a  pension  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  To  a  man  of 
Paoli's  temper  and  economical  habits,  this 
generous  donation  was  affluence  ;  and  he  took 
care  that  it  should  not  be  wasted  in  vain  and 
useless  extravagance.  His  house  and  his 
table  were  at  all  times  open  to  such  of  his 
brethren  in  adversity  as  had  been  able  to 
reach  England  ;and  he  cheerfully  shared  with 
them  the  bounty  which  had  been  designed  for 
his  individual  support.  Thus  did  Paoli  im- 
prove the  tranquil  season  of  retirement.  He 
supported  his  own  misfortunes  with  magnani- 
mity and  resignation,  and  animated  his  com- 
patriots and  fellow-sufferers  to  similar  forti- 
tude by  his  commiseration  and  e.xample  ;  and 
enjoyed  the  pleasing  society  of  the  great,  the 
■wise,  and  the  good,  to  which  his  own  genius, 
character,  and  conduct  served  to  impart  the 
liveliest  interest. 

At  length,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years, 
during  which  his  country  continued  under  the 
sovereignty  and  dominion  of  France,  new 
prospects  of  patriotic  utility  opened  to  the 
exiled  chief,  and  invited  him  once  more  to  au- 
thority and  command.  The  extraordinary  re- 
volution which  had  begun  in  France,  and  had, 
in  a  short  period,  changed  the  whole  system  of 
its  government  and  policy,  extended  its  in- 
fluence to  the  remotest  territories,  and  re- 
kindled the  embers  of  liberty  in  Corsica  The 
simple  circumstance  of  a  Frenchman  appear- 
ing at  Bastia  in  the  year  17S9,  with  the 
national  cockade  in  his  hat,  revived  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Corsicans  the  almost  ex- 
tinguished spark,  which  was  instantly  fanned 
into  a  blaze  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
wrought  a  complete  revolution,  without  the 
expen.se  of  one  drop  of  human  blood.  I  mme- 
diately  after  this,  the  National  Convention 
passed  a  decree,  in  which  the  island  was  re- 
cognised as  a  department  of  France,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  its  privileges  :  and  they 
proceeded  to  reorganize  its  government  upon 
the  principles  of  the  French  constitution.  The 
restoration  of  Paoli  was  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted, 
and  an  application  to  this  effect  was  directed 
to  him,  both  from  the  National  Convention 
and  his  countrymen.  However  great  his 
satisfaction  might  have  been  to  behold  the 
prospect  of  emancipation  and  liberty  which 
opened  to  his  long-oppressed  countrj-,  he  hesi- 
tated  to  return.     He    considered  it  as  still 


forming  a  part  of  France,  and  he  could  but 
ill  reconcile  his  great  mind  to  resume  his 
station  at  the  head  of  its  affairs,  while  his 
government  was  to  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  foreign  power.  But  the  earnest  en- 
treaties of  his  grateful  countrymen,  from 
whose  hearts  the  interval  of  twenty  years 
could  not  obliterate  their  deep  sense  of  their 
obligations  to  his  wisdom  and  valour,  sup- 
ported by  the  warm  solicitations  of  the  French 
assembly,  finally  prevailed.  He  resigned  his 
pension  with  feelings  and  acknowledgments  to 
the  generous  people  from  whom  he  had  enjoyed 
it,  which  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon 
the  breast  where  every  virtue  seemed  to  be 
concentrated,  and  embarked  once  more  for 
his  native  shores.  On  the  23rd  of  April, 
1790,  attended  by  deputies  from  Corsica,  he 
presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly  at  Paris.  He  was  greeted  on  his 
entrance  by  shouts  of  rapturous  applause  ; 
such  was  the  enthusiasm  communicated  by 
the  appearance  of  the  great  advocate  of  free- 
dom, to  the  breasts  of  tliose  who  were  them- 
selves but  newly  liberated  from  the  shackles 
of  oppression.  The  patriotic  chief  addressed 
the  assembly  with  dignified  composure,  and 
impressive  eloquence,  in  a  speech  expres.sive 
of  the  happiness  he  felt,  after  twenty  years  of 
exile  from  his  countrj',  to  behold  it  once  more 
about  to  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sacred  privileges  of  freedom,  and  of  his  readi- 
ness cheerfully  to  co-operate  with  the  ruling 
powers  of  France  to  render  that  enjoyment 
solid,  and  permanently  advantageous  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  Paoli  now  took  the  necessary 
oaths  as  a  subject  of  the  republic,  and  has- 
tened to  take  upon  himself  the  high  and 
honourable  charge  to  which  he  was  called, 
not  only  by  Corsica  and  France,  but  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  Europe. 

Hardly  had  he  received  the  congratulations 
of  his  countrymen  on  his  return,  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  trust,  before  he 
found  the  whole  of  his  pro.spects  darkened 
and  interrupted  by  the  changes  which  were 
daily  taking  place  in  France,  by  the  alternate 
ascendancy  of  different  factions,  and  ulti- 
mately by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
the  king.  The  struggles  of  contending  parties 
which  at  this  time  convulsed  the  whole  of 
France,  considerably  affected  public  opinion 
in  Corsica.  In  some  of  the  departments,  the 
violence  of  party  spirit  broke  out  into  open 
tumult,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  a  disposition  in  a  very  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  politics  in  the  mother  countrj-, 
to  break  their  connexion  with  it,  and  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  by  which  they  were  subjugated. 
To  tliis  party  Paoli,  after  seriously  consider- 
ing the  precarious  condition  of  the  island  and 
of  his  government  while  subjected  to  a  country 
which  was  itself  the  theatre  of  constant  dis- 
order, and  the  prey  of  turbulent  factions, 
gave  his  powerful  and  commanding  sanction. 
'J'he  French  finding  that  Paoli  was  taking 
measures  to  break  from  his  allegiance,  for- 
mally took  the  field  against  him ;  but  the 
force  which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  hy 
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the  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  the  universal 
attachment  to  his  person,  was  so  great,  that 
he  was  not  long  in  deciding  the  contest,  and 
vanquishing  his  adversaries.  He  was  then 
invested  with  his  original  dignities  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Consulta,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Island  ;  dignities  which  he  had 
held  with  the  highest  honour  before  hiscountry 
had  become  a  province  of  France.  Paoli 
saw,  nevertheless,  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  resist  with  success  the  power  of 
France,  when  once  seriously  directed  to  re- 
duce the  island  to  subjection  ;  he  therefore 
resolved  upon  an  alternative  which  appeared 
to  him  to  promise  the  greatest  security,  and 
to  hold  out  the  fairest  prospect  of  future  tran- 
quillity and  happiness  to  his  country',  which 
was,  to  obtain  fronr  his  countrymen  a  volun- 
tary surrender  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain. 
With  this  view  he  addressed  a  letter  to  them, 
dated  from  Furiani,  May  ist,  1794,  in  which 
he  e.\plained  at  large  his  views  and  wishes, 
and  advised  that  a  meeting  of  the  deputies 
should  be  held  at  Corte  on  the  Sth  of  June 
following,  to  take  into  serious  consideration 
the  propriety  of  concluding  the  union  which 
he  proposed  to  them.  In  the  conclusion  of 
this  letter  he  writes  :  '  With  respect  to  myself, 
my  dearly  beloved  countrymen,  after  having 
devoted  every  moment  of  my  lite  to  your 
happiness,  I  shall  esteem  myself  the  happiest 
of  mankind,  if,  through  the  means  I  have 
derived  from  your  confidence,  I  can  obtain 
for  our  country  the  opportunity  of  forming  a 
free  and  lasting  government,  and  of  preserving 
to  Corsica  its  name,  its  unity,  and  inde- 
pendence, whilst  the  names  of  the  heroes 
who  have  spilt  their  blood  in  its  support 
and  defence,  will  be,  for  future  generations, 
objects  of  noble  emulation  and  grateful  re- 
membrance.' 

This  assembly  of  the  deputies  took  place 
on  the  14th  of  June.  It  was  opened  by  an 
eloquent  speech  from  Paoli,  who  took  a  re- 
view of  the  different  events  which  had  tran- 
spired, and  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  him  since  the  separation  of  the 
last  general  Consulta  in  May,  1793  ;  he  ex- 
plained the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been 
convoked,  and  directed  them  to  the  weighty 
measures  on  which  they  would  have  to  deli- 
berate. After  voting  their  unanimous  thanks 
to  Paoli,  and  expressing  their  full  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct,  they  proceeded  to  declare 
'  The  separation  of  Corsica  from  France  ;  and 
with  the  same  unanimity,  voted  the  union  of 
Corsica  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.'  It  is 
said,  that  no  national  act  was  ever  sanctioned 
by  a  more  unanimous  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  authorised  to  do  it,  or  by  a 
more  general  approbation,  amounting  to 
enthusiasm,  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  necessary  previous  arrangements  being 
concluded,  the  government  was  transferred  to 
the  English  commissioner.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
(afterwards  Lord  Mintoi  who  took  possession 
of  it  as  viceroy  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Paoli  had  now  resigned  the  dignities  of  office, 
and  reduced  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  private 
citizen.    What  his  intentions  might  have  been 


with  regard  to  his  future  residence,  whetlier 
he  meant  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
his  native  country  or  elsewhere,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  it  is  stated,  that  a  cool- 
ness which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  had 
unfortunately  taken  place  between  him  and 
the  English  viceroy,  at  once  determined  him 
to  quit  Corsica ;  and  he  returned  to  the  hos- 
pitable shores  of  that  country  where  he  had 
before  experienced  the  kindest  reception,  and 
enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. Having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
bulk  of  his  property  by  the  failure  of  a  house 
at  Leghorn,  to  which  he  had  entrusted  it,  he 
was  unable,  on  his  return  to  London,  to  com- 
mand the  conveniences  which  his  income  had 
before  placed  within  his  power,  and  obliged 
for  some  time  to  live  in  the  most  private 
manner  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
when  his  pecumary  circumstances  became 
known,  prompt  measures  were  adopted  to 
improve  them,  and  that  his  pension  was  again 
restored,  and  continued  to  him  to  the  last. 

The  eventful  life  of  this  truly  great  man, 
great  in  all  those  noble  and  benign  qualities 
which  impart  dignity  and  honour  to  the  living, 
and  consecrate  the  memor>'  of  the  dead,  was 
closed  in  February,  1807,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-one.  His  remains  were  interred  m 
the  burying  ground  of  St.  Pancras,  and  a 
bust  of  him  has  been  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  Paoli  was  the  godfather  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte ;  it  did  not,  however, 
give  him  any  advantage  or  influence  with  the 
French  emperor,  who  entirely  neglected  him. 


Cromwell's  Vigilance. 

Oliver  Cromwell  carried  the  system  of  es- 
pionage to  a  perfection  which  it  never  attained 
in  this  country,  either  before  or  since.  There 
was  not  the  smallest  accident  that  befell  King 
Charles  the  Second  in  his  exile,  but  Cromwell 
knew  it  perfectly  well.  A  gentleman,  who 
had  served  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First, 
desired  leave  of  Cromwell  to  travel,  and  ob- 
tained it  on  condition  that  he  would  not  see 
Charles  Stuart.  On  arriving  at  Cologne, 
however,  the  gentleman  broke  his  promise, 
and  sent  a  message  to  the  exiled  king,  re- 
questing that  he  might  wait  on  him  in  the 
night,  which  was  granted.  Having  discoursed 
fully  on  the  affairs  of  his  mission,  he  received 
a  letter  from  the  king,  which  he  concealed 
within  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  then  took  his 
leave. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  waited  on 
Cromwell  with  confidence,  and  being  asked  if 
he  had  punctually  performed  his  promise,  he 
said  he  had.  '  But,'  said  Cromwell,  '  who 
was  it  that  put  out  the  candles  when  you 
spoke  to  Charles  Stuart?'  This  unexpected 
question  startled  him ;  and  Cromwell  pro- 
ceeding, asked  him  what  he  said  to  him?  To 
which  the  gentleman  answered,  '  Nothing  at 
all.'  '  But  did  he  not  send  a  letter  by  you?' 
replied  the   Protector.     The   gentleman  de- 
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nying  this  also,  Cromwell  took  his  hat  from 
him,  drew  out  the  letter,  and  had  the  unfor- 
tunate messenger  committed  to  the  lower. 

The  Damascenes. 

In  the  year  633,  the  Arabs,  encouraged  by 
the  conquest  of  Bosra,  four  days'  journey  from 
Damascus,  laid  siege  to  the  ancient  capital  of 
Syria.  At  some  distance  from  the  walls,  they 
encamped  among  the  groves  and  fountains  of 
that  delicious  territory  ;  and  the  usual  option 
of  the  Mahommedan  faith,  of  tribute  or  of 
war,  was  propo.ied  to  the  resolute  citizens, 
who  had  been  lately  strengthened  by  a  rein- 
forcement of  five  thousand  Greeks. 

Many  a  lance  was  now  shivered  in  the  plain 
of  Damascus ;  and  the  personal  prowess  of 
Caled,  the  Saracen  leader,  was  signalized  in 
the  first  sally  of  the  besieged.  The  event  of 
some  general  and  partial  actions  reduced  the 
Damascenes  to  a  closer  defence  ;  but  a  mes- 
senger, whom  they  dropped  from  the  walls, 
returned  with  the  promise  of  speedy  and 
powerful  succour ;  and  their  tumultuous  joy 
conveyed  the  mtelligence  to  the  camp  of  the 
Arabs.  After  some  debate,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  generals  to  raise,  or  rather  to  suspend, 
the  siege  of  Dama.scus,  till  they  had  given 
battle  to  the  forces  of  the  emperor. 

Caled  defeated  the  imperial  army  at  the 
battle  of  Aiznadin,  with  immense  lo.ss  ;  and 
the  death  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  Mos- 
lems, was  compensated  by  the  opinion  that 
they  had  killed  fifty  thousand  infidels. 

The  sad  tidings  were  carried  to  Damascus 
by  the  speed  of  grief  and  terror ;  and  the  in- 
habitants beheld  from  their  walls  the  return 
of  the  heroes  of  Aiznadin.  The  Damascenes 
defended  their  city  with  great  bravery  :  but 
after  a  siege  of  seventy  days,  their  patience 
and  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the 
bravest  of  their  chiefs  submitted  to  the  hard 
dictates  of  necessity.  In  the  occurrences  of 
peace  and  war,  they  had  been  taught  to  dread 
the  fierceness  of  Caled,  and  to  revere  the  mild 
virtues  of  Abu  Obeidah.  At  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, one  hundred  chosen  deputies  of  the 
clergy  and  people,  were  introduced  to  the 
tent  of  that  venerable  commander,  who  re- 
ceived and  dismissed  them  with  courtesy. 
They  returned  with  a  written  agreement,  on 
the  faith  of  a  companion  of  Mahomet,  that  all 
hostilities  should  cease,  that  the  voluntary 
exiles  might  depart  in  safety,  with  as  much 
as  they  could  carry  away  of  their  effects  ; 
and  that  the  tributary  subjects  of  the  Caliph 
should  enjoy  their  lands  and  houses,  with  the 
use  and  possession  of  seven  churches.  On 
these  terms,  the  most  respectable  hostages, 
and  the  gate  nearest  to  his  camp,  were  deli- 
vered into  his  hands.  The  success  of  the 
treaty  relaxed  the  vigour  of  the  Damascenes  ; 
and  in  the  same  moment,  the  opposite  quarter 
of  the  city  was  betrayed  and  taken  by  assault. 
A  party  of  a  hundred  Arabs  had  opened  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  more  inexorable  foe.  'No 
quarter,'  cried  the  rapacious  and  sanguinary 
Caled,  '  no  quarter  to  the  enemies  uf  the 
Lord.'    His  trumpets  sounded,  and  a  torrent 


of  Christian  blood  was  poured  down  the 
streets  of  Damascus,  until  the  hungry  and 
cruel  Arabs  were  arrested  by  the  benevolence 
of  Abu  Obeidah.  Throwing  himself  between 
the  trembling  citizens,  and  the  most  eager  of 
the  barbarians,  he  adjured  them,  by  the  holy 
name  of  God.  to  respect  his  promise,  to  sus- 
pend their  fury,  and  to  wait  the  determination 
of  their  chiefs. 

After  a  vehement  debate  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sword  should 
be  sheathed,  that  the  part  of  Damascus  which 
had  surrendered  to  Abu  Obeidah  should  be 
immediately  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  his  capi- 
tulation, and  that  the  final  decision  should  be 
deferred  to  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
Caliph. 

A  large  majority  of  the  people  accepted  the 
terms  of  a  toleration  and  tribute  ;  but  the 
valiant  Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  and  the  free- 
born  patriots  who  had  fought  under  his 
banner,  embraced  the  alternative  of  poverty 
and  exile.  In  the  adjacent  meadow,  a  nume- 
rous encampment  was  formed,  of  priests  and 
laymen,  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  of  women  and 
children ;  they  collected  with  haste  and 
terror  their  most  precious  moveables  ;  and 
abanaoned  with  loud  lamentations  or  silent 
anguish  their  native  homes,  and  the  pleasant 
banks  of  the  Parphar.  The  inflexible  soul  of 
Caled  was  not  touched  by  the  .spectacle  of 
their  distress  ;  he  disputed  with  the  Damas- 
cenes the  property  of  a  magazine  of  corn  ; 
endeavoured  to  exclude  the  garrLson  from  the 
benefit  of  the  treaty;  consented  with  reluct- 
ance, that  each  of  the  fugitives  should  arm 
himself  with  a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  bow  ; 
and  sternly  declared,  that  after  a  respite  of 
three  days,  they  might  be  pursued  and  treated 
as  enemies  of  the  Moslems. 

The  passion  of  a  Syrian  youth,  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  of  the  exiles  of  Damas- 
cus. A  nobleman  of  the  city,  of  the  name  of 
Jonas,  was  betrothed  to  a  wealthy  maiden  of 
the  name  of  Eudocia,  but  her  parents  delayed 
the  consummation  of  his  nuptials,  and  their 
daughter  was  persuaded  to  escape  with  the 
man  whom  she  had  chosen.  They  corrupted 
the  nightly  watchmen  of  the  gate  Keisan ; 
the  lover,  who  led  the  way.  was  encompassed 
by  a  squadron  of  Arabs  ;  but  his  exclamation 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  '  the  bird  is  taken,'  ad- 
monished his  mistress  to  hasten  her  return. 
In  the  presence  of  Caled  and  of  death,  the 
unfortunate  Jonas  professed  his  belief  in  one 
God,  and  his  apostle  Mahomet  ;  and  con- 
tinued till  the  .season  of  his  martyrdom,  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  sincere 
Mussulman. 

When  the  city  was  taken,  Jonas  flew  to  the 
monastery  where  Eudocia  had  taken  refuge  ; 
but  the  lover  was  forgotten  ;  the  apostate  was 
.scorned  ;  she  preferred  her  religion  to  her 
country  ;  and  the  justice  of  Caled,  deaf  to 
mercy,  refused  to  detain  by  force  a  male  or 
female  inhabitant  of  D.amascus.  Kour  days 
was  the  general  confined  to  the  city,  by  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  and  the  urgent  cares 
of  his  new  conquest.  His  appetite  for  blood 
and  rapine  would  have  been  extinguished  by 
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the  hopeless  compulation  of  time  and  distance; 
but  he  listened  to  the  importunities  of  Jonas, 
who  a^s^lreJ  him  that  the  fugitives  might  yet 
be  overtaken.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand 
horse,  in  the  disguise  of  Christian  Arabs, 
Caled  imdertook  the  pursuit.  They  hahed 
only  for  the  moments  of  prayer  ;  and  their  guide 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country.  For 
a  long  way,  the  footsteps  of  the  Damascenes 
were  plain  and  conspicuous  ;  they  vanished  on 
a  sudden  ;  but  the  Saracens  were  comforted 
by  the  assurance  that  the  caravan  had  turned 
aside  into  the  mountains,  and  must  speedily 
fall  into  their  hands. 

In  traversing  the  ridge  of  Libanus,  they 
endured  intolerable  hardships,  and  the  sinking 
spirits  of  the  veteran  fanatics,  were  supported 
and  cheered  by  the  unconquerable  ardour  of 
a  lover.  From  a  peasant  of  the  country,  they 
were  informed,  that  the  emperor  had  sent 
orders  to  the  colony  of  e.\iles,  to  pursue  with- 
out delay  the  road  of  the  sea  coast,  and  of 
Constantinople,  apprehensive,  perhaps,  that 
the  soldiers  and  people  of  Antioch  might  be 
discouraged  by  the  sight  and  story  of  their 
sufferings.  The  Saracens  were  conducted 
through  the  territories  of  Gabala  and  Lao- 
dicea,  at  a  cautious  distance  from  the  walls  of 
cities  ;  the  rain  was  incessant,  the  night  was 
dark,  a  single  mountain  separated  them  from 
the  Roman  army  ;  and  Caled,  ever  an.xious 
for  the  s.ifety  of  his  brethren,  whispered  an 
ominous  dream  in  the  car  of  his  companion. 
With  the  dawn  of  day.  the  prospect  again 
cleared,  and  they  saw  before  them,  in  a  plea- 
sant valley,  the  tents  of  Damascus.  After  a 
short  interval  of  repose  and  prayer,  Caled 
divided  his  cavalry  into  four  squadrons,  com- 
mitting the  first  to  his  faithful  Derar,  and 
reserving  the  last  for  himself.  They  succes- 
sively rushed  on  the  promiscuous  multitude, 
insufficiently  provided  with  arms,  and  already 
vanquished  by  sorrow  and  fatigue.  E.\cept 
a  captive  who  was  pardoned  and  dismissed, 
the  Arabs  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  believ- 
ing, that  not  a  Christian  of  either  sex  escaped 
the  edge  of  their  scymitars.  The  gold  and 
silver  of  Damascus  were  scattered  over  the 
camp,  and  a  royal  wardrobe  of  three  hundred 
load  of  silk,  might  clothe  an  army  of  naked 
barbarians.  In  the  tumult  of  the  battle, 
Jonas  sought  and  found  the  object  of  his 
pursuit  ;  but  her  resentment  was  inflamed  by 
the  last  act  of  his  perfidy  ;  and  as  Eudocia 
struggled  in  his  hateful  arms,  she  struck  a 
dagger  to  her  heart. 


The  Cal  mucks. 

In  the  year  1771,  the  Calmucks  or  Tor- 
gouts,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  returned  to 
their  native  seats  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chinese  empire.  The  march  and  the  return 
of  those  wandering  Tartars,  whose  united 
camp  consists  of  fifty  thousand  tents  of 
families,  illustrate  the  distant  emigrations  of 
the  ancient  Huns. 

It  was  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  that  the  Huns  were  subdued  by  the 
Sienpi,  a  tribe  of  Oriental  Tartars.      Above 


one  hundred  thousand  persons,  the  poorest 
indeed,  and  the  most  pusillanimous  of  the 
people,  were  contented  to  remain  in  their 
native  country,  to  renounce  their  peculiar 
name  and  origin,  and  to  mingle  with  their 
conquerors.  Fifty-eight  hordes,  about  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  ambitious  of  a  more 
honourable  servitude,  retired  towards  the 
south  ;  implored  the  protection  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  and  were  permitted  to  inhabit 
and  to  guard  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
vence  of  Chansi,  and  the  territory  of  Ortous. 
But  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  tribes  of 
the  Huns,  maintained  in  their  adverse  fortune 
the  undaunted  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  The 
western  world  was  open  to  their  valour  ;  and 
they  resolved,  under  the  conduct  of  their 
hereditary  chieftains,  t;i  discover  and  .subdue 
some  remote  country,  which  was  still  inacces- 
sible to  the  arms  of  the  Sienpi,  and  to  the 
laws  of  China.  The  course  of  this  emigra- 
tion soon  carried  them  beyond  the  mountains 
of  I  wans,  and  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  geo- 
graphy ;  and  the  two  great  divisions  of  these 
formidable  e.xiles  directed  their  march  towards 
the  0.\us,  and  towards  the  Volga. 

The  first  of  these  colonies  established  their 
dominion  in  the  fruitful  and  extensive  plains 
of  Sogdiana,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian. 
The  second  division  of  their  countrymen,  who 
gradually  advanced  towards  the  north-west, 
were  exercised  by  the  hardship  of  a  colder 
climate,  and  a  more  laborious  march.  Neces- 
sity compelled  them  to  exchange  the  silks  of 
China  for  the  furs  of  Siberia  ;  the  imperfect 
rudiments  of  civilized  life  were  obliterated ; 
and  the  native  fierceness  of  the  Huns,  was 
exasperated  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
savage  tribes,  who  were  compared  with  some 
propriety  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert. 
As  late  as  the  thirteenth  centurj^  their  tran- 
■sient  residence  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Volga,  was  attested  by  the  name  of  Great 
Hungary.  In  the  winter  they  descended  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  towards  the  mouth  of 
that  mighty  river ;  and  their  summer  excur- 
sions reached  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  Sana- 
toff,  or  perhaps  the  conflux  of  the  Kama. 
Such,  at  least,  were  the  recent  limits  of  the 
black  Calmucks,  who  remained  about  acentury 
under  the  protection  of  Russia ;  and  who  have, 
after  an  exile  of  nearly  seventeen  centuries, 
returned  to  the  land  from  which  they  had 
been  banished. 


Moreau. 

Whatever  share  JNIoreau  might  have  had  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Georges,  to 
overturn  the  First  Consul,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  acquit  him  of  some  participation  in  it,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  his  military  talents  and  his 
popularity  were  what  Bonaparte  most  feared; 
he  therefore  readily  gave  countenance  to  a 
prosecution  in  which  his  rival  was  involved. 
When  Bonaparte  caused  the  general  to  be 
arrested,  he  said,  '  I  might  have  made  Moreau 
come  to  me,  and  have  said  to  him,  "  Listen, 
you  and  I  cannot  remain  on  the  same  soil  ;  go, 
therefore,  as  I  am  the  itronge.^t  :  and  I   be- 
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lieve  he  would  have  gone,  but  these  chivalrous 
manners  are  puerile  in  public  matters." ' 

Moreau  was  tried  and  condemned  to  two 
years'  imprisonment ;  which,  at  his  own  request, 
was  changed  into  perpetual  banishment. 

The  United  States  of  America  were  selected 
by  Moreau  for  his  e.\ile  ;  and  there  he  lived 
in  peaceful  retirement  until  the  year  1812, 
when  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  take  up  arms  against  his  country,  caused 
him  to  sacrifice  his  honour  and  his  life.  Moreau 
arrived  in  Europe  at  the  time  that  the  re- 
verses of  Bonaparte  had  given  some  hopes  of 
limiting  his  power.  He  had  lost  a  fine  army 
in  Russia  ;  and  although  he  had  again  taken 
the  field,  yet  he  had  to  contend  against  the 
now  confederated  forces  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia.  Great  hopes  were  entertained 
from  the  military  talents  of  Moreau,  as  well 
as  his  own  popularity  with  the  French.  Louis 
XVIIL  gave  him  unlimited  powers  respecting 
France,  pledging  his  word  to  take  no  measures 
of  internal  or  external  policy  without  him  ; 
and  intending  to  give  him  the  rank  of  Con- 
stable of  France,  the  highest  honour  a  sove- 
reign could  bestow. 

Moreau  joined  the  allied  armies  in  August, 
1813,  and  first  raised  his  arm  against  that 
country,  in  fighting  for  which  he  had  acquired 
so  much  glory,  at  the  battle  of  Dresden.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  giving  some  opinion  on 
military  matters,  while  passing  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  behind  a  Prussian  battery  at 
the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  when  a 
ball  struck  his  thigh,  and  almost  carried 
off  his  leg,  passed  through  the  horse,  and 
shattered  his  other  leg  to  pieces.  He  was 
conveyed  off  the  field  in  a  litter;  both  his 
legs  were  amputated,  an  operation  which  he 
bore  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  smoking  all 
the  time  ;  but  a  mortification  took  place,  and 
he  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  three  days 
after  he  had  received  the  fatal  wound.  In  the 
midst  of  his  suffering,  he  wrote  the  following 
affectionate  letter  to  his  wife. 

'  My  dear  love. — At  the  battle  of  Dresden, 
three  days  ago,  I  had  my  two  legs  carried  off 
by  a  cannon  ball.  That  .scoundrel  Bonaparte 
is  always  fortunate.  The  amputation  was 
performed  as  well  as  possible.  Though  tlie 
army  has  made  a  retrograde  movement,  it  is 
not  at  all  the  consequence  of  defeat,  but  from  a 
want  of  ensemble,  and  in  order  to  get  nearer 
General  Blucher.  E.xcuse  my  hasty  writing. 
I  love  and  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart.  Ra- 
patel  will  finish.  V.  M.' 

When  lionaparte  was  told  that  Moreau  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball,  he  in- 
stantly ex-claimed,  '  The  finger  of  Providence 
was  there !'  and  Louis XVI II.  then  in  England, 
on  learning  the  circumstance  of  his  death, 
said,  'J'ai  perdu  ma  couronne  unc  secondc 
fois.' 

Bonaparte. 

If  ever  there  was  an  individual  who  felt  the 

' energy  divine  of  great  amliilion, 

That  can  inform  the  souls  of  beardless  boys, 
And  ripen  'em  to  men  in  spite  of  nature  ' 


it  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  from  a 
comparatively  obscure  origin,  in  a  few  years 
raised  himself  to  be  sovereign  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  that  ever  acknowledged  the 
sway  of  one  man.  When  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  who  had  never  commanded 
an  army,  nor  even  been  in  a  regular  battle,  by 
his  ardour,  science,  and  activity  defeated 
well-disciplined  armies,  commanded  by  e.xpe- 
rienced  generals.  For  many  years  success 
attended  every  enterprise  ;  and  he  might  have 
perpetuated  his  dynasty  on  the  throne  he  had 
raised,  had  not  he  tempted  fortune  too  far; 
but  his  was  the  '  vaulting  ambition  which  still 
o'erleaps  itself.' 

When  the  tide  of  war,  which  he  had  urged 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Moskwa,  rolled  back 
upon  him,  and  ht  had  to  contend  for  his  life  and 
his  crown  in  the  fertile  plains  of  his  much-Iovcd 
France,  he  still  displayed  that  consummate 
military  skill  which  had  procured  for  him  the 
title  of  the  'first  captain  of  the  age.'  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  and  c.xchange  the  crown  of 
Imperial  France  for  the  petty  sovereignty  of 
the  Island  of  Elba.  After  a  few  months  of 
dignified  e.vile,  he  returned  to  France  ;  and 
although  attended  by  only  a  few  hundred  fol- 
lowers, he  marched  in  triumph  to  Paris,  and 
reascended  the  throne.  Europe,  to  whom  his 
name  was  still  formidable,  armed  against  him ; 
he  prepared  to  resist  the  formidable  confeder- 
ation, but  it  was  too  powerful  for  him  ;  and 
the  tattle  of  Waterloo  decided  the  fate  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  Europe. 

After  this  last  fatal  struggle,  he  returned  to 
the  capital  ;  but  France  was  no  longer  faith- 
ful to  him,  and  he  was  deserted.  How  truly, 
then,  might  he,  reflecting  on  what  he  had 
been,  e.vclaim, 
'  Fortune  came   smiling  to  my  youth,   and 

woo'd  it  ; 
And  purpled  greatness  met  my  ripen'd  years. 
When  first  I  came  to  empire,  I  was  borne 
On  tides  of  people  crowding  to  my  triumphs: 
The  wish  of  nations,  and  the  willing  world, 
Receiv'd  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace  : 
I  was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  belov'd, 
Fate  could  not  ruin  me  ;  till  I  took  pains, 
And  work'd  against  my  fortune  :  chid  her 

from  me. 
And  turn'd  her  loose ;   yet  still  she  came 


■  now  she's  gone. 


Gone,  gone,  divorc'd  for  ever  !' 

Finding  himself  no  longer  able  to  rely  on 
the  support  of  the  French,  he  abdicated  in 
favourofhisson,  who  was  proclaimed  Napoleon 
the  Second.  Knowing  that  he  could  no  longer 
remain  in  safety  in  France,  he  hastened  to  the 
coast,  and  embarked  at  Rochcfort,  with  a  view 
to  emigrate  to  America  ;  but  learning  that  the 
English  crui.sers  were  on  the  alert,  he  deter- 
mined to  deliver  himself  up  to  England  ;  and 
intimating  his  intention  on  the  morning  of  the 
i5tli  July,  1815,  Napoleon  and  his  suite  were 
received  on  board  the  Bellcrophon,  commanded 
by  Captain  Maitland.      On  entering  the  ship,. 
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he  said  to  the  captain,  '  Sir,  I  come  to  claim 
the  protection  of  your  prince  and  your  laws.' 
He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
of  w  hich  the  following  is  a  copy. 

'  Roclufort,  13  Juilkt,  1S15. 

ALTESSE  ROY.\LE, 

■  En  butte  aux  factions  qui  divisent  mon 
pays,  ct  a  I'inimitie  des  plus  grandes  puis- 
sances de  I'Europc,  j'ai  termine  ma  carriere 
politique  ;  et  je  viens,  comme  Themistocle, 
m'asseoir  sur  les  foyers  du  peuple  Britannique. 
Je  me  mets  sous  la  protection  de  ses  lois  ;  que 
je  reclame  de  V.  A.  R.  comme  le  plus  puissant, 
le  plus  constant,  et  le  plus  genereu.\  de  mes 
ennemis.  N.\1'oleo.v.' 

This  appeal,  however,  failed  of  its  intended 
effect.  The  English  government  would  not 
consent  to  his  landing  in  England,  and  deter- 
mined to  send  him,  for  safe  custody,  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena. 

The  Xorihuniherland,  Captain  Ross,  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn, 
was  appointed  to  convey  the  fallen  emperor 
to  his  final  destination.  His  reception  on 
board  this  vessel,  is  thus  strikingly  described 
by  Mr.  Warden. 

'  Our  quarter-deck  was  covered  with  officers, 
and  there  were  also  some  individuals  of  rank, 
who  had  come  round  from  motives  of  curiosity, 
to  view  the  passing  scene.  Besides  the  object 
of  general  attraction  and  attention,  the  barge 
contained  Lord  Keith  and  Sir  George  Cock- 
burn  ;  Marshal  Bertiand,  who  had  shared  in 
all  his  imperial  master's  fortunes  ;  and  the 
generals  Montholon  and  Gourgaud,  who  had 
been,  and  still  continued  to  retain,  the  titles  of 
his  aides-de-camp.  As  the  boat  approached, 
the  figure  of  Napoleon  was  readily  distin- 
guished. The  marines  occupied  the  front  of 
the  poop,  and  the  officers  kept  the  quarter- 
deck. An  universal  silence  prevailed  when 
the  barge  reached  the  side,  and  there  was  a 
grave  but  an.xious  aspect  in  all  the  spectators, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  as  well  as  my- 
self, was  no  small  addition  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  ceremonial  Count  Bertrand  ascended 
first,  and  having  bowed,  retired  a  few  steps  to 
give  place  to  him  whom  he  still  considered  as 
his  master,  and  m  whose  presence  he  appeared 
to  feel  all  his  most  respectful  homage  was  still 
due.  The  whole  ship's  company  seemed  at 
this  moment  to  be  m  breathless  expectation. 
Lord  Keith  was  the  last  who  quitted  the  barge, 
and  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  complete  idea  of 
the  wrapt  attention  of  all  on  board  tothe  figure 
of  Napoleon,  than  that  his  lordship,  high  as  he 
is  in  naval  character,  admiral  also  of  the  Chan- 
nel fleet,  to  which  we  belonged,  and  arrayed 
in  the  full  uniform  of  his  rank,  and  with  the 
decorations  of  his  order,  did  not  seem  to  be 
noticed,  nor  scarcely  even  to  be  seen,  among 
the  group  which  w.as  subject  to  him. 

'  With  a  slow  step,  Bonaparte  mounted  the 
gangway  :  and  on  feeling  himself  firm  on  the 
quarter^leck,  he  raised  his  hat,  when  the 
guards  presented  arms,  and  the  drum  rolled. 
The  officers  of  the  Noriliuitiberlaitd,  who 
were  uncovered,  stood  considerably  in  ad- 
vance.      Those  he  approached,  and  saluted 


with    an     air     of   the    most    aftable    polite- 
ness. ' 

In  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Warden  had 
with  Count  Bertrand  on  the  following  day,  the 
Count  complained  in  very  forcible  terms  of  the 
severity  with  which  the  emperor,  for  that  title 
he  continued  to  receive  from  his  attendants, 
was  treated  by  the  English  government,  in 
being  consigned  to  pass  his  days  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena,  amid  the  wide  waste  of  waters. 
The  emperor,  he  said,  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  mercy  of  England,  from  a  full  and  con.sol- 
ing  confidence,  that  he  should  there  find  a 
place  of  refuge.  He  asked  what  worse  fate 
could  have  befallen  him,  had  he  been  taken  a 
prisoner  on  board  an  American  ship,  in  which 
he  might  have  endeavoured  to  make  his  es- 
cape? He  reasoned,  for  some  time,  on  the 
probability  of  success  in  such  an  attempt ;  and 
they  might  now,  he  added,  have  cause  to  re- 
pent that  he  had  not  risked  it.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded- 

'  "  Could  not  my  royal  master,  think  j'ou, 
have  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  Loire?  And  can  you  persuade  your- 
-self  that  it  would  not  have  been  proud  to 
range  itself  imder  his  command  ?  And  is  it 
not  possible,  nay,  more  than  probable,  that  he 
would  have  been  joined  by  numerous  adhe- 
rents from  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east? 
Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  he  might  ha%"e 
placed  himself  in  such  a  position,  as  to  have 
made  far  better  terms  for  himself  than  have 
now  been  imposed  upon  him.  It  was  to  save  the 
further  effusion  of  blood  that  he  threw  himself 
into  your  arms  ;  that  he  trusted  to  the  honour 
of  a  nation  famed  for  its  generosity  and  love 
of  justice  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  disgrace 
to  England  to  have  acknowledged  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  as  a  citizen.  He  demanded  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  humblest  of  them  ;  and 
wished  for  little  more  than  the  heavens  as  a 
covering,  and  the  soil  of  England,  on  which  he 
might  tread  in  safety.  Was  this  too  much  for 
such  a  man  to  ask?  Surely  not;  nor  could 
such  a  man  imagine,  in  any  moment  of  depres- 
sion, if  it  were  possible  for  such  a  spirit  as  his 
to  be  so  depressed,  that  the  boon  would  be  re- 
fused him.  It  might  rather  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  pride  to  England,  that  the  conqueror  of 
almost  all  Europe  but  herself,  sought,  in  his 
adverse  fortune,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  a  life 
which  forms  so  splendid  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  our  age,  in  any  retired  spot  of 
her  domains,  which  she  might  have  allotted 
him.'" 

The  sensation  excited  in  the  little  interest- 
ing colony  of  St.  Helena,  on  the  arrival  of 
this  extraordinary  guest,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  Curiosity,  asto- 
nishment, and  Interest,  combined  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  from  their  habitual  tranquillity, 
into  a  state  of  bu.sy  activity  and  inquisitive 
.solicitude. 

Napoleon  did  not  leave  his  cabin  for  a  full 
hour  after  the  ship  had  anchored  in  the  bay  ; 
however,  when  the  deck  became  clear,  he 
made  his  appearance,  and  ascended  the  poop 
ladder,  from  which  he  could  examine  every 
gun   that   bristles  at    the    mouth    of  James 
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Valley,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  town  of 
that  name,  and  the  only  one  in  the  island,  is 
situate.  His  countenance  betrayed  no  piirti- 
cular  sensation  ;  he  looked  as  any.  other  man 
would  look  at  a  place  which  he  beheld  for  the 
first  time.  Indeed  during  the  whole  voyage, 
he  preserved  the  .same  placid  countenance,  ac- 
companied with  the  most  unassuming  manners. 
I'lie  inhabitants  of  St.  Helena  were  dis- 
appointed of  the  gratification  which  they 
anticipated  from  witnessing  the  landing  of 
this  illustrious  e.\ile.  He  eluded  their  gaze, 
by  landing  imder  the  cloud  of  night. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning, 
Bonaparte,  accompanied  by  Sir  George  CocK- 
burn,  a.scended  the  mountain  on  horseback  to 
Longwood,  where  the  English  government 
had  commenced  erecting  a  suitable  house  for 
his  future  residence. 

About  a  mile  from  James  town,  and  mid- 
way up  the  mountain,  stands  the  country- 
house  of  a  most  respectable  man,  and  a  mer- 
chant of  the  island,  Mr.  Balcombe.  It  is 
named  The  Briars,  and  is  situated  on  a  level 
spot,  which  might  almost  be  imagined  to  have 
been  formed  by  art  in  the  steep  ascent.  It 
occupies  about  two  acres,  and  is  bountifully 
supplied  with  water,  by  whose  irrigating  in- 
fluence, a  pleasing  and  contrasted  scene  of 
vegetation,  enriched  by  fruit  trees,  has  been 
produced,  and  .seems,  as  it  were,  suspended 
between  the  heights  above  and  the  depths 
below.  Here  Napoleon,  on  his  descent  from 
Longwood,  was  induced  to  call  ;  and  such 
W'as  the  hospitable  importunity  of  the  amiable 
master  of  the  mansion,  that  he  relinquished 
his  intention  of  returning  to  the  valley. 

On  an  elevated  mound  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  house,  is  a  gothic  building,  having  one 
room  below,  and  two  small  apartments  above. 
This  cottage  Napoleon  chose  for  his  residence, 
till  Longwood  could  be  completed.  There 
was  no  choice  in  the  arrangement  of  this  con- 
fined abode.  The  ground-floor  was  of  course 
occupied  by  him,  while  De  las  Cases,  with 
his  son,  who  was  a  page,  and  the  valet  in 
waiting,  were  to  possess  the  upper  story. 

While  residing  here.  Napoleon  frequently 
made  one  of  Mr.  Balcombe's  family  parties, 
where  he  was  neither  troublesome  nor  intni- 
.sive  ;  but  conducted  himself  with  the  man- 
ners of  a  gentleman,  and  a  lively  demeanour 
that  promoted  the  general  vivacity  of  the 
domestic  circle. 

The  English  language,  of  which  he  at  first 
knew  nothing,  he  soon  became  so  much  mas- 
ter of,  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  newspapers 
with  easg,  from  which  he  used  to  say  he  de- 
rived no  inconsiderable  amusement.  '  I'nt,' 
added  he,  '  they  are  occasionally  inconsistent, 
and  sometimes  abusive.  In  one  paper  I  am 
called  ,T  liar,  in  another  a  tyrant,  in  a  third  a 
monster,  and  in  one  of  them,  which  I  really 
did  not  e.Npect,  I  am  described  as  a  coward  ; 
but  it  turned  out,  after  all,  that  the  writer  did 
not  accuse  me  of  avoiding  danger  in  the 
field  of  battle  or  flying  from  an  enemy,  or 
fearing  to  look  at  the  men.ices  of  fate  an<l 


in  the  suspence  of  conflicting  armies.  No 
such  thing  ;  I  wanted  courage,  it  seems,  be- 
cause I  did  not  coolly  take  a  dose  of  poison, 
or  throw  myself  into  the  sea,  or  blow  out  my 
brains.  The  editor  most  certainly  mi.sundcr- 
stands  me  ;  I  have  at  least  too  much  courage 
for  that." 

The  first  philosophy,  that  of  accommodating 
the  mind  to  circumstances,  Napoleon  cer- 
tainly possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  Mr. 
Warden  observed  to  him,  that,  considering 
the  .active  life  he  had'  led,  it  did  not  appear 
that  he  took  sufficient  e.xercise  to  preserve 
himself  in  a  right  state  of  health.  He  replied, 
'  }kly  rides,  indeed,  are  too  confined  ;  but  the 
being  accompanied  by  an  ofiicer  is  so  very 
disagreeable  to  me,  that  I  must  be  content  to 
suffer  the  consequences  of  abridging  them. 
However,  I  feel  no  inconvenience  from  the 
w.int  of  e.xercise.  ISIan  can  accustom  himself 
to  privations.  At  one  period  of  my  life,  1  was 
many  hours  on  horseback  every  day,  for  six 
years  ;  and  1  was  once  eighteen  months  with- 
out passing  from  the  house.' 

On  the  removal  of  Bonaparte  to  Longwood, 
certain  limits  were  assigned  him  for  exercise, 
around  which  a  cordon  of  sentinels  was  sta- 
tioned. While  he  continued  within  the  circle, 
he  experienced  no  additional  vigilance  ;  but 
when  he  ventured  beyond,  an  officer  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  him.  Of  this  restraint,  which 
was  continued  to  the  last,  Bonaparte  com- 
plained greatly ;  and  it  induced  him  at  length 
to  limit  his  excursions  to  the  narrow  sphere 
within  which  he  could  walk  without  the 
annoyance  of  a  guard  at  his  elbow.  '  You 
are  acquainted.'  said  he  to  Mr.  Warden, 
'with  the  Island  of  .St.  Helena,  and  must  he 
sensible  that  a  sentinel  placed  on  either  of 
the.se  hills,  can  command  the  sight  of  me, 
from  the  moment  I  quit  this  house  till  I  re- 
turn to  it.  If  an  officer  or  soldier  placed  on 
that  height  will  not  content  your  governor, 
why  not  place  ten,  twenty,  .1  troop  of  dm- 
goons  ?  Let  them  never  lose  sight  of  me, 
only  keep  an  officer  from  my  side.' 

Bonaparte  thus  restrained  in  his  excursions, 
confined  himself  much  at  home,  which  gra- 
dually impaired  his  health  ;  but  his  .activity 
of  mind  continued  the  same.  The  transac- 
tions in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  on 
which  he  had  acted  so  distinguished  a  part, 
were  not  regarded  by  him  with  indiflerence. 
Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
receive  periodical  works  and  public  journals, 
which  he  devoured  with  eagerness.  Hope, 
which  gains  access  everywhere,  even  found 
its  way  to  Longwood,  to  les.seii  the  afllictions 
of  the  wretched.  The  hope  of  Bonaparte  was 
principally  placed  on  the  state  of  England, 
where  he  anticipated  a  change  would  take 
place,  which  must  be  to  his  advantage.  'The 
government  of  England,'  said  he,  'has  re-  . 
ceived  a  mortal  wound  ;  the  heart  is  stnick  ; 
I  count  its  pul.se,  and  know  when  it  must 
stop.  The  expiring  struggle  will  be  terrible.' 
Though  Bonaparte  had  nothing  more  to 
hope  for  from   France,   yet   his  conversation 


fortune  ;  it  did  not  charge   me  with  wanting  i  most   frequently  turned    upon    it.        '  I    have 
presence  of  mind  in  the  hurry  of  battle,  .ind  |  always  loved  France,'  said  he,  'and  was  well 
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acquainted  with  it.  I  never  deceived  myself 
about  France ;  but  I  have  been  mistaken  re- 
specting the  sentiments  of  foreign  countries. 
The  princes  forgot  what  I  had  left  them,  and 
recollected  only  that  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived.  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  this.'  At 
no  time  did  Bonaparte  feel  his  banishment 
more  painful,  than  when  he  indulged  in 
speaking  of  the  affairs  of  France.  He  then 
could  not  think,  without  .shuddering,  on  the 
barriers  with  whicli  Longwood  was  sur- 
rounded ;  in  these  moments,  he  resembled  a 
prisoner,  who  violently  shakes  his  chains,  and 
falls  into  a  ra£;e  at  being  unable  to  break 
them. 

For  some  months  previous  to  the  death  of 
this  illustrious  e.v-.Ie,  which  took  place  on  the 
5th  of  ^lay,  1821,  he  took  little  exercise,  but 
principally  devoted  his  time  to  writing,  or 
dictating  to  his  secretary.  His  last  illness 
was  only  of  six  weeks'  duration  ;  but  it  was  so 
powerful,  as  nearly  to  reduce  him  to  a  skele- 
ton. During  the  hitter  part  of  his  illness,  he 
frequently  conversed  with  his  medical  atten- 
dants on  its  nature,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  aware.      He  declared  that  it  was 


hereditary,  and  that  his  father  had  died  of 
the  same  complaint.  Until  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  death,  he  continued  to  give  direc- 
tions about  his  affairs  and  papers  ;  he  said  he 
wished  his  body  to  be  opened,  in  order  that 
his  son  might  be  informed  of  the  nature  of 
his  disease. 

One   trait  of  character  displayed  itself  in 
his  last  moments,  which  showed  the 

'  Ruling  passion  strong  in  death.' 

When  he  found  his  end  rapidly  approaching, 
he  begged  to  be  dressed  in  his  full  uniform, 
with  boots  and  spurs,  and  placed  on  a  favour- 
ite camp-bed  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  when  in  health,  and  which  he  preferred 
to  every  other.  Thus  habited,  he  who  once 
had  ruled  the  world,  bade  the  world  adieu. 
His  last  words  were  'lilotiyils;'  and  he 
afterwards  imperfectly  articulated,  '  Tete 
d'arinee,'  and  '  France.'  His  last  moments 
were  cheered  by  the  faithful  attentions  of 
General  Bertrand  and  his  lady  ;  Count 
Montholon  ;  and  such  of  his  suit  as  had  pre- 
served their  attachment  to  their  master  in  the 
lowest  of  his  fortunes — his  exile. 
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ANECDOTES   OF  SCIENCE. 


'  Learning  is  an  addition  beyond 
Nobility  of  birth;  lionour  of  Ijlood 
Without  the  ornament  of  l;nowledjje,  is 
But  a  glorious  ifjnorance.'— SHlRLiiV. 


Discovery  of  Glass. 

'  As  some  merchants,'  says  Pliny,  '  were  carry- 
ing nitre,  they  stopped  near  a  river  which 
issues  from  Moiuit  Carmel.  As  they  could 
not  readily  find  stones  to  rest  their  kettles  on, 
they  used  for  this  purpose  some  of  these  pieces 
of  nitre.  The  fire,  which  gradually  dissolved 
the  nitre  and  mixed  it  with  the  sand,  occa- 
sioned a  transparent  matter  to  flow,  which  in 
fact  was  nothing  else  than  glass.' 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  according  to  the 
same  author,  a  Roman  artist  had  his  house 
demolished  ;  or,  as  Petronius  Arbiter  and 
others  affirm,  lost  his  head  for  making  mal- 
leable glass.  

Ancient  Philosophers. 

Although  nothing  like  the  true  system  of 
natural  philosophy  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
on  account  of  their  utter  inattention  to  e.vperi- 
ment,  there  are  nevertheless  to  be  found  in 
their  writings  many  brilliant  conceptions, 
several  fortunate  conjectures,  and  gleams  of 
the  light  which  \.as  afterwards  to  be  so  gene- 
rally diffused. 

Anaxagoras,  for  e.vample,  who  thought  that 
the  sun  was  a  red-hot  iron  as  large  as  the 
Peloponnesus,  taughtatthe  same  time  the  just 
doctrine,  that  the  moon  shines  by  light  bor- 
rowed from  the  sun  ;  and  was  led  to  that 
opinion  not  only  from  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
but  from  its  light  being  weak  and  unaccom- 
panied by  heat. 

Democritiis,  who  maintained  that  the  sun 
and  the  moon  are  bodies  no  larger  than  they 
appear  tons  to  be,  suppostd  correctly,  though 
very  inconsistently,  that  the  spots  on  the  face 
of  the  moon  arise  from  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface,  and  from  the  shadows  of  the  more 
elevated  parts  projected  on  the  plains.  Every 
one  knows  how  conformable  this  is  to  the  dis- 
coveries since  made  by  the  telescope. 

The  same  philo.soplier  was  still  more  fortu- 
nate in  another  conjecture.  He  taught  that 
the  milky  way  is  the  light  of  a  great  number 
of  small  .stars,  very  close  to  one  another  ;  a 
magnificent  conception  which  the  latest  im- 
provements of  the  telescope  have  fully  veri- 
fied. 


Plutarch,  whose  ideas  were  encumbered 
with  fewer  absurdities  than  most  of  the  ancient 
philosophers,  considers  the  velocity  of  the 
moon's  motion  as  the  cause  which  prevents 
that  body  from  falling  to  the  earth,  just  as  the 
motion  of  a  stone  in  a  sling  prevents  it  from 
falling  to  the  ground — a  comparison  which 
clearly  implied  ihi  notion  of  centrifugal  force. 

All  suchconjecturcs,  however,  were  the  mere 
speculations  of  ingenious  minds,  wandering 
through  the  regions  of  possibility,  guided  by 
no  evidence,  and  having  no  principles  which 
could  give  stability  to  their  opinions.  The 
foundations  which  they  might  have  laid  for  a 
just  and  complete  system  were  laid  without 
eflect  ;  the  eraof  experiment  and  observation, 
without  which  nothing  real  in  physics  is  to  be 
acquired,  was  yet  many  centuries  distant. 


Specific  Gravity. 

Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  who  reigned  in 
the  fifth  century,  having  furnished  a  workman 
with  a  quantity  of  gold  for  making  a  crown, 
suspected  that  he  had  been  cheated,  and  that 
the  workman  had  used  a  greater  alloy  of  silver 
than  was  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  it  ; 
he  therefore  applied  to  Archimedes  for  a  detec- 
tion of  the  fraud.  This  celebrated  mathema- 
tician was  led  by  chance  to  a  method  of  de- 
tecting the  imposture,  and  of  determining 
precisely  the  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  of 
which  the  crown  was  composed.  While  he 
was  bathing  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  he  ob- 
served that,  as  he  immersed  his  body  in  it, 
the  water  ran  out,  and  he  immediately  con- 
cluded that,  supposing  the  tub  full,  the  water 
which  ran  out  when  his  whole  body  was  im- 
mersed, was  equal  in  bulk  to  his  body.  Archi- 
medes was  so  pleased  with  the  discovery  as  to 
run  about  the  streets  exclaiming,  '  1  have 
found  it  1'  Others  affirm  that  he  ofrered  a 
hecatomb  to  Jupiter  for  having  inspirea  him 
with  the  thought. 

The  principle  having  thus  suggested  itself 
to  Archimedes,  he  procured  a  ball  nf  gold,  and 
another  of  silver,  exactly  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  crown,  considering  that  if  the  crown 
were  altogether  either  of  gold  or  silver,  the 
balls  of  gold  or  silver  would  be  of  the  same 
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bulk,  and  consequently,  when  immersed  in 
water,  would  raise  it  just  as  high  as  the  crown 
would  if  immersed.  And  if,  on  the  contrary-, 
the  crown  was  of  gold  and  silver  mixed  in  a 
certain  proportion,  this  proportion  would  be 
discovered  by  the  height  to  which  the  crown 
would  raise  the  water,  higher  than  the  gold 
ball,  or  lower  than  the  silver  ball. 


Delian  Problem. 

The  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos  having 
been  consulted  about  the  manner  of  stopping 
a  plague  then  raging  at  Athens,  returned  for 
answer,  that  the  plague  should  cease  when 
Apollo's  altar,  which  was  cubical,  should  be 
doubled.  The  philosophers  of  Athens  imme- 
diately applied  themselves  in  good  earnest  to 
discover  the  duplicature  of  the  cube,  which 
henceforward  was  called  the  Deliaii  Problem, 
and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  an  object 
of  the  keenest  pursuit  to  the  curious  in  .science. 
The  first  who  discovered  the  solution  was 
Hippocrates  Chias. 

Burning  !Mirrors. 

Many  have  questioned  the  fact  recorded  by 
several  historians  concerning  the  surprising 
effects  of  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archimedes, 
by  means  of  which  the  Roman  ships  besieging 
Syracuse  were  burnt  to  ashes.  Descartes  par- 
ticularly discredited  the  storj'  as  fabulous  ; 
but  Kircher  made  many  exoeriments  with  a 
view  of  establishing  its  credibilitj-.  He  tried 
the  effect  of  a  number  of  plane  mirrors  ;  and 
with  five  mirrors  of  the  same  size,  placed  in  a 
frame,  he  contrived  to  throw  the  rays  reflected 
from  them  to  the  .same  spot,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  hundred  feet ;  and  by  this  means 
he  produced  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  led  him 
to  conclude  that,  by  increasing  their  number, 
he  could  have  set  fire  to  inflammable  sub- 
stances at  a  greater  distance.  He  likewise 
made  a  voyage  to  Syracuse,  in  company  with 
his  pupil,  Schottus,  m  order  to  examine  the 
place  of  the  supposed  transaction  ,  and  they 
were  both  of  opinion  that  the  galleys  of  Mar- 
cellus  could  not  have  been  more  than  thirty 
-s  from  Archimedes. 

-roclus  is  also  said  to  have  destroyed  the 

.  y  of  Vitalian  besieging  Byzantium,  by 
:  -j.ms  of  burning  glasses. 

Among  the  modems,  the  most  remarkable 
i.urning  mirrors  have  been  those  of  Magine  : 
of  .Septala  of  Milan,  v/hich  was  nearly  three 
ft-et  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  which  burnt 
:it  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  paces  ;  of 
N'llette  and  Tschirnhausen  ;  the  new  complex 
on':  of  M.  Buffon  :  that  of  Trudaine  ;  and  that 
..fP.-irker. 

1-a  Brocqulcre,  a  traveller  of  the  fifteenth 
lurj-,  says  that  at  Damascus  they  make 

.  rors  of  steel  that  magnify  objects  like  bum- 

,  glasses ;  and  one  of  them,  when  exposed 
the  sun,  reflected  the  heat  so  strongly 
:  '  .set  fire  to  a  plank  fifteen  or  sLxteen  feet 
ui.-.iant. 

AI.  Buifon  constructed  a  machine  consisting 


of  a  number  of  mirrors,  by  which  he  seemed 
to  have  revived  the  secret  of  Archimedes,  and 
to  have  vindicated  the  credit  of  historj'  on  this 
point.  The  experiment  was  first  tried  with 
twenty-four  mirrors,  which  readily  set  on  fire 
a  combustible  matter  prepared  of  pitch  and 
tow,  laid  on  a  deal  board  at  the  distance  of 
sixty-si.x  French  feet.  He  then  further  pur- 
sued the  attempt,  and  put  together  a  kind  of 
polyhedron,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
si.xty-eight  pieces  of  plane  looking-glass,  each 
si.x  inches  square  ;  and  by  means  of  this  some 
boards  of  beech  wood  were  set  on  fire  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  a 
silver  plate  was  melted  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
feet.  This  machine,  in  the  next  stage  of  its 
improvement,  contained  three  hundred  and 
sixty  plane  mirrors,  each  eight  inches  long 
and  six  broad,  mounted  on  a  frame  eight  feet 
high  and  seven  feet  broad.  With  twelve  of 
these  mirrors,  light  combustible  matters  were 
kindled  at  the  distance  of  twenty  feet  ;  with 
forty-five  of  them,  at  the  same  distance,  a 
large  tin  vessel  was  melted  ;  and  with  a  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  a  thin  piece  of  silver. 
When  the  whole  machine  was  employed,  all 
the  metals  and  metallic  minerals  were  melted 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  and  even  of 
forty  feet.  Wood  was  kindled  in  a  clear  sky 
at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
M.  Butfon  afterwards  constructed  a  machine 
which  contained  four  hundred  mirrors,  each 
si.'i  mches  square,  with  which  he  could  melt 
lead  and  tin  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet. 

But  the  most  powerful  burning  mirror  ever 
constructed,  was  that  of  Mr.  Parker,  an  emi- 
nent glass  manufacturer  in  Fleet  Street :  it 
was  made  .a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Penn,  an 
ingenious  artisan  who  lived  at  Islington.  He 
erected  an  out-building  at  the  bottom  of  his 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing  on  his 
operations ;  and  at  length  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  most  powerful  burning  lens  that 
had  ever  been  known.  Its  diameter  was  three 
feet ;  and  the  completing  it,  with  its  necessary 
apparatus,  is  said  to  havecosthisemployer,  Mr. 
Parker,  upwards  of  ;{^700.  Its  powers  were  asto- 
nishing ;  the  most  hard  and  solid  substances  of 
the  mineral  world,  as  platina,  iron,  steel,  flint- 
stone,  &c.  were  melted  in  a  few  .seconds,  on 
being  exposed  to  its  immense  focus.  A  dia- 
mond, weighing  ten  grains,  exposed  to  this 
lens  for  thirty  minutes,  was  reduced  to  si.x 
grains,  during  which  operation  it  opened  and 
foliated  like  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  and  emitted 
whiti.-,h  fumes ;  when  closed  again,  it  bore  a 
polish,  and  retained  its  form.  Ten  cut  garnets, 
taken  from  a  bracelet,  began  to  run  into  each 
other  in  a  few  seconds,  and  at  last  formed  one 
globular  garnet.  The  clay  u.~ed  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood  to  make  his  pyrometric  lest,  run 
in  a  few  seconds  into  a  white  enamel ;  and 
several  specimens  of  lavas  and  other  volcanic 
productions,  on  being  exposed  to  the  focus  of 
this  lens,  yielded  to  its  power. 

A  subscription  was  proposed  in  London,  for 
raising  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  guineas,  to- 
wards indemnifying  the  inventor  for  the  ex- 
pense he  had  incurred  in  its  construction,  and 
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retaining  this  curious  and  useful  machine  in 
England  ;  but  from  the  failure  of  the  subscrip- 
tion, and  some  other  concurring  circumstances, 
jMr.  Parker  was  induced  to  dispose  of  it  to 
Captain  Mackintosh,  who  accompanied  Lord 
Macartney  in  the  embassy  to  China  ;  and  it 
was  left,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  philosophers 
in  Europe,  at  Pekin,  where  it  remains  in  the 
hands  of  persons,  who,  most  probably,  know 
neither  its  value  nor  use. 


Death  of  Archimedes. 

..  When  Syracuse  was  taken,  Archimedes  was 
describing  mathematical  figures  upon  the 
earth,  and  when  one  of  the  enemy  came  upon 
him,  sword  in  hand,  and  asked  his  name,  he 
was  so  engrossed  with  the  desire  of  preserving 
the  figures  entire,  that  he  answered  only  by 
an  earnest  request  to  the  soldier  to  keep  off, 
and  not  break  in  upon  his  circle.  The  soldier, 
conceiving  himself  .scorned,  ran  Archimedes 
through  the  body,  the  purple  streams  gushing 
from  which  soon  obscured  all  traces  of  the 
problem  on  which  he  had  been  so  intent. 
Thus  fell  this  illustrious  man,  from  the  mere 
neglect  to  tell  his  name  ;  for  it  is  due  to  the 
Roman  general,  Marcellus,  to  state  that  he 
had  given  special  orders  to  his  men  to  respect 
the  life  and  per.son  of  the  philosopher. 


Fire  from  Heaven. 

It  appears  clearly  from  Herodotus,  that  the 
ancients  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  power 
of  attracting  lightning  with  pointed  instru- 
ments made  of  iron.  He  informs  us  that  the 
Thracians  disarmed  heaven  of  its  thunder- 
bolts, by  discharging  arrows  into  the  air  ;  and 
the  Hyperboreans,  by  darting  into  the  clouds, 
pikes  headed  with  pieces  of  sharp-pointed 
iron. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  process  by  which  Porsenna 
caused  fire  from  the  heavens  to  fall  upon  a 
monster  which  ravaged  the  country.  He 
mentions  also,  that  Nnma  Pompilius  and 
TuUius  Hostilius  practised  cerlain  mysterious 
rites  to  call  down  the  fire  from  heaven.  What 
these  mysterious  rites  were,  it  is  not  worth  in- 
quiring ;  the  simple  fact  which  was  concealed 
under  them  is  sufficiently  manifest.  TuUius, 
because  he  omitted  some  prescribed  cere- 
monies, is  said  to  have  been  himself  struck 
with  the  thunder. 


Earthquakes. 

The  learned  Warburton,  in  his  '  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses,"  says,  'We  are  told  that 
Pythagoras's  popular  account  of  earthquakes 
was,  that  they  were  occasioned  by  a  synod  of 
ghosts  assembled  under  ground.'  To  this 
passage  there  is  apjiended  the  following  note  : 
'  But  Jamblichus  informs  us,  that  he  some- 
times predicted  earthquakes  by  the  taste  of 
well-water.  One  scarce  meets  with  anything 
in  antiquity  concerning   Pythagoras's  know- 


ledge in  physics,  but  what  gives  us  fresh  cause 
to  admire  the  wonderful  .sagacity  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man.  This  story  of  his  predicting 
earthquakes  has  so  much  the  air  of  a  fable, 
that  I  believe  it  has  generally  been  ranked  (as 
it  is  by  Stanley)  with  that  heapof  trash, which 
the  enthusiastic  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists 
of  the  lower  ages  have  raked  together  con- 
cerning him.  Yet  we  learn  from  the  collec- 
tions of  Pliny  the  Elder,  which  .say,  "Fitt/cra 
term  motu,  est  in  fmteis  tnrbidior  aqua," 
1.  ii.  c.  83,  that  the  ancients  profited  of  this 
discovery,  verified  by  a  modern  relation  of 
Paul  Dudley,  Esq.,  in  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions,"  No.  437,  p.  72,  who.  speaking 
of  an  earthquake  which  lately  happened,  was 
surprised  to  find  the  water  of  his  well,  which 
used  to  be  always  sweet  and  limpid,  stink  to 
that  degree,  that  they  could  make  no  use  of 
it,  nor  scarce  bear  the  house  when  it  was 
brought  in  ;  and  thinking  some  carrion  was 
got  into  the  well,  he  searched  the  bottom,  but 
found  it  clear  and  good,  though  the  colour  of 
the  water  was  turned  wheyish  or  pale.  In 
about  seven  days  after  the  earthquake,  the 
water  began  to  mend,  and  in  three  days  more 
returned  to  its  former  sweetness  and  colour.' 

The  discovery  from  which  Pythagoras  drew 
his  reputed  gift  of  prophecy,  has  been  recently 
much  more  clearly  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Gavin  Inglis,  of  Strathendry 
Kleachfield,  in  Fifeshire ;  and  '  his  man 
George,'  or  '  my  Mentor,'  as  with  due  respect 
he  styles  him.  These  will  be  found  recorded 
in  two  entertaining  and  ingenious  papers  in 
'  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine  for  the 
years  1819  and  1820.'  The  highland  country 
between  Comrie  and  Inverness  has  been  for 
many  years  past  much  subject  to  earthquakes  ; 
and  such  has  been  invariably  the  turbid  effect 
of  each  shock  on  the  waters  of  the  river 
Levcn,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  Strathendr>',  that  now,  whenever 
a  sudden  muddy  swell  takes  place  in  the  river, 
unaccompanied  by  rain  in  the  near  vicinity, 
Mr.  Inglis  and  his  Mentor  have  no  difficulty 
in  at  once  pronouncing,  that  there  has  been 
an  earthquake  somewhere.  The  post  has 
never  yet  failed  to  bring  in  a  day  or  two  a 
verification  of  the  omen. 

The  predicting  power  of  Pythagoras  was 
doubtless  nothing  more  than  some  .suchknov^- 
ledgc  as  that  acquired  by  Mr.  Inglis  and  his 
Mentor.  To  say  with  Jamblichus,  that  he 
'  predicted  earthquakes  by  the  taste  of  well- 
water,'  is  as  wise  as  it  would  be  to  .say,  that  a 
man  had  predicted  an  explosion  of  gunpowder 
l)y  the  noise  or  smell  it  produced.  An  at- 
tentive observation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
may  have  taught  him,  that  every  remarkable 
change  in  the  taste  of  the  well-water  was  pre- 
ceded by  some  distant  earthquake  ;  and  he 
may  have  thus  been  able  to  announce  such 
events  so  instantaneously,  or  at  least  .so  long 
before  the  news  of  them  arrived  through  the 
ordinary  channels,  as,  joined  to  the  oracular 
manner  customary  with  the  ancient  sages, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  obtain  for  him  that  re- 
putation for  prophecy  which  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  with  the  vulgar. 
490 
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Aristotelian  System. 


Tor  .1  loii^  time  the  autliority  of  Aristotle 
w.i-i  scarcely  inferior  in  the  schools  to  that  of 
tlic-  .Scriptures,  and  in  some  Universities  it  was 
^irvported  by  statutes,  requiring  the  teachers 
I  I  promise  upon  oath,  that  in  their  public 
lectures  tfiey  would  follow  no  other  guide. 
I'hc  renunciation  in  a  great  part  of  Europe  of 
theological  opinions,  long  consecrated  by 
lime,  could  not  fail  to  encourage,  in  all  other 
subjects,  a  congenial  spirit  of  innovation. 
Luther,  at  the  same  time  that  he  lost  his 
veneration  for  his  mother  church,  equally  lost 
all  veneration  for  the  .Stagyrite,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  various  parts  of  his  writings  with 
rather  unbecoming  asperity  and  contempt.  In 
one  passage  he  asserts,  that  the  study  of 
Aristotle  is  wholly  useless,  not  only  in  the- 
ology, but  in  natural  philosophy.  '  What  does 
it  contribute,'  he  asks,  '  to  the  knowledge  of 
things,  to  triile  .and  cavil  in  language  conceived 
and  prescribed  by  Aristotle,  concerning  matter, 
form,  motitm,  and  time/'  In  that  delectable 
rr;  '  Colloquia  Mensalia,'  we  are  told,  that 
:  c  abhorred  the  schoolmen,  and  called  them 
i;ihistical  locusts,  caterpillars,  frogs,  and  lice.' 
An  opinion  nearly  similar  was  entertained  by 
Calvin,  and  the  e.\amplc  of  these  two  founders 
of  new  .sects  would  probably  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  consequences  still  greater  and  more 
immediate,  among  their  followers,  if  their 
fellow  labourer  in  the  Christian  vineyard, 
Melancthon,  had  not  given  the  sanction  of 
his  name  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Peripatetic 
school. 


Floating  Mills. 

When  Vitiges,  King  of  the  Goths,  besieged 
Belisarius  in  Rome,  in  the  }ear  536,  and 
caused  the  fourteen  large  aqueducts  to  be 
stopped,  the  city  was  subjected  to  great  dis- 
tress, not  on  account  of  the  v.-ant  of  water  in 
general,  because  it  was  secured  against  that 
inconvenience  by  the  Tiber,  but  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  that  water  which  the  baths  required, 
and  above  all,  of  that  necessary  to  drive  the 
mills,  which  were  all  situated  on  these  canals. 
Horses  and  cattle,  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  grinding,  were  not  to  be  found  ; 
but  Belisarius,  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  de- 
vised an  expedient  to  remedy  this  distress. 
15elow  the  bridge  which  reaches  to  the  walls 
of  Janiculum,  he  extended  ropes  well  fastened, 
and  stretched  across  the  river  from  both  banks. 
To  these  he  affixed  two  boats  of  equal  size, 
at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  each  other, 
where  the  current  flowed  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  under  the  arch  of  the  bridge  ;  and 
placing  large  millstones  in  one  of  the  boats, 
suspended  in  the  middle  space  a  machine  by 
which  they  were  turned.  He  constructed  at 
certain  intervals  on  the  river  other  machines 
of  the  same  description,  which,  being  put  in 
motion  by  the  force  of  the  water  that  ran  be- 
low them,  drove  as  many  mills  as  were  neces- 
.sar>'  to  grind  provisions  for  the  city.  To 
destroy  these,  the  besiegers  threw  into   the 
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stream  logs  of  wood,  and  dead  bodies,  which 
floated  down  the  river  into  the  city  ;  but  the 
besieged,  by  making  use  of  booms  to  .stop 
them,  were  enabled  to  drag  them  out  before 
they  did  any  mischief.  These  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  floating  mills  invented. 


The  Stagyrite. 

The  illustrious  Aristotle,  after  having  taught 
thirteen  years  in  the  Lyceum  of  Athens  with 
the  highest  reputation,  was  charged  with  irre- 
ligion  before  the  Areopagus  by  Eurymedon, 
abetted  by  Demophilus,  a  person  of  weight  in* 
the  republic,  and  both  of  them  instigated  to 
this  prosecution  by  the  philo.sopher'.-<  declared 
enemies.  Although  the  heads  of  the  accu.sa- 
tioii  were  e.\lremely  frivolous,  yet  Aristotle 
was  condemned,  and  only  escaped  punishment 
by  a  vuluntarj'  banishment.  After  making 
a  rhetorical  defence  of  himself,  and  accom- 
panying it  with  a  proverbial  line, 

'  Pears  upon  pears,  and  figs  on  figs, 
grow  here,' 
importing  that  Athenians  would  always  be 
Athenians,  he  withdrew  from  Athens,  assign- 
ing this  reason  for  his  conduct,  according  to 
.(Elian,  {1.  iii.  c.  36.)  'I  am  not  willing  to  give 
the  Athenians  an  occasion  of  being  guilty  of 
injustice  a  .second  time  against  philosophy,' 
referring  doubtless  to  the  case  of  Socrates, 
which  he  might  well  consider  very  similar  to 
his  own. 


Sight  Preservers. 

The  Emperor  Nero  w.as  a  myope,  or  short- 
sighted, and,  like  many  myopes,  was  so  deli- 
cately sensible  to  the  impression  of  light,  as  to 
require  to  have  it  moderated  before  he  could 
see  distinctly.  For  this  purpose  .some  myopes 
view  distant  objects  through  small  holes  in 
thin  plates  of  metal.  Nero  employed  what 
contemporary  writers  call  a  '  mirror,'  but 
Father  Abbat  has  shown,  pretty  satisfactorily, 
that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  emerald, 
reduced  to  a  plain  surface. 

In  treating  on  this  subject,  Abbat  quotes 
a  curious  fact  from  Ellis's  'Voyage  to  Hudson's 
Bay,' a  work  not  so  much  known  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  which  Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  Disser- 
tations, regrets  should  have  been  suffered  to 
go  out  of  print.  Speaking  of  the  Esquimaux, 
he  says,  '  Their  snow  eyes,  as  they  very  pro- 
perly call  them,  are  a  proof  of  their  sagacity. 
They  are  little  pieces  of  wood,  or  ivory,  pro- 
perly formed  to  cover  the  organs  of  vision, 
and  tied  on  behind  the  head.  They  have  two 
slits  of  the  exact  length  of  the  eyes,  but  very 
narrow,  and  they  see  through  them  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
This  invention  preserves  them  from  snow 
blindness,  a  very  dangerous  and  posverful 
malady,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  light 
strongly  reflected  from  the  snow  ;  especially 
in  the  spring,  when  the  sun  is  considerably 
elevated  above  the  horizon.  The  use  of  these 
eyes  considerably  strengthens  the  sight,  and 
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the  Esquimaux  are  so  accustomed  to  them, 
that  when  they  have  a  mind  to  view  distant 
objects,  they  commonly  use  them  instead  of 
spy-glasses.' 


Air  in  Water. 

Aristotle  relates,  in  his  '  Meteorology,'  that 
the  fishermen  who  cast  their  nets  in  the  Pon- 
tine Lake,  used  to  carry  in  close  vessels  boiled 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the  reeds, 
that  these  might  quickly  freeze  together,  and 
cease  to  disturb  the  fish  by  their  rustling  noise. 
The  expulsion  of  air  from  water  during  the 
progress  of  congelation,  was  afterwards  fully 
proved  by  Mariotte,  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
If  two  wine  glasses  filled,  the  one  with  water 
from  the  well,  and  the  other  with  water  re- 
cently boiled,  be  exposed  to  the  frost,  the  ice 
of  the  latter  will  seem  almost  uniformly 
pellucid,  while  the  ice  of  the  former  will 
appear  charged  with  small  air  bubbles,  crowd- 
ing towards  the  centre  of  the  mass  to  which 
they  are  drawn  by  the  advance  of  the  con- 
gelation. 


Ptolemy'.s  Mirror. 

We  read,  in  several  ancient  authors,  that 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  caused  to  be  placed  on 
the  tower  of  the  Pharos,  at  Alexandria,  a 
mirror,  which  represented  accurately  every- 
thing which  was  transacted  throughout  all 
Egypt,  both  on  water  and  land  !  Some 
writers  affirm,  that  witli  this  mirror,  an 
enemy's  fleet  could  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
600,000  paces  ;  others  say,  500  parsang.s,  or 
more  than  100  leagues  I 

Abulfeda,  in  his  description  of  Egypt,  says, 
that  the  mirror  was  of  Chinese  iron,  and  that 
soon  after  Mahomedanism  prevailed,  the 
Christians  destroyed  it  by  stratagem. 

Buffon  thinks,  that  by  Chinese  iron, 
Abulfeda  meant  polished  steel  ;  l)ut  there 
seems  more  plausibility  in  the  conjecture  of 
an  acute  anonymous  writer  (Phil.  Mag.  1805), 
who  supposes  the  metal  to  have  been  what  is 
known  to  us  by  the  name  of  tiitanng^  a 
Chinese  metallic  compound,  which  might  be 
valued  then,  as  it  is  now,  for  the  high  polish  it 
receives. 

The  existence  of  this  wonderful  mirror  has 
been  very  generally  treated  as  a  fiction.  Some 
celebrated  opticians,  who  have  been  so  far 
staggered  by  the  positive  terms  in  which  the 
fact  stands  recorded,  as  to  hesitate  about  dis- 
crediting it  entirely,  think  that,  at  all  events, 
it  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  effect  of 
magic.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Father  Kircher 
among  others,  who  includes  it  among  '  those 
delusions  of  the  devil,  which  we  should  shun 
with  all  our  might ;  and,  after  the  example  of 
our  Holy  Mother  Church,  condemn  and 
execrate.' 

Experience,  however,  has  taught  us,  that 
many  facts  once  reckoned  chimerical  by  a 
number  of  learned  men,  having  been  better 
examined  by  ullier  learned  men,  have  been 


found  not  only  possible,  but  in  actual  existence. 
Father  Abbat,  in  his  '  Amusemens  Philoso- 
phiques,'  a  work  first  published  at  Marseilles, 
in  1763,  but  now  extremely  scarce,  has  a  very 
acute  and  ingenious  dissertation,  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  show,  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  fact  is  in  itself  '  neither  impos- 
sible nor  difficult,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very 
probable.' 

'  If  this  mirror,'  says  Abbat,  'existed,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind, 
and  that  no  other  means  had  been  then  found 
of  viewing  distant  objects  distinctly.  It  must 
therefore  have  been  considered  as  a  great 
wonder  in  those  time.s,  and  must  have  filled 
with  astonishment  all  who  saw  its  effects. 
Even  though  its  effects  had  not  been  greater 
than  those  of  a  small  telescope,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  Hence  it  is 
natural  to  think  that  those  effects  were  exag- 
gerated beyond  all  probability,  and  even  pos- 
sibility, as  commonly  happens  to  rare  and 
admirable  machines  and  inventions.  If  we 
abstract,  then,  from  the  accountsof  the  Mirror 
of  Ptolemy,  the  evident  exaggerations  of  ig- 
norance, nothing  will  remain  but  that  at  some 
distance,  provided  nothing  was  interposed 
between  the  objects  and  the  mirror,  those 
objects  were  .seen  more  distinctly  than  with 
the  naked  eye  ;  and  that  with  the  mirror 
many  objects  were  seen,  which,  because  of 
their  distance,  were  imperceptible  without  it.' 

Here  is  nothing  but  what  is  both  possible 
and  probable  ;  and  nobody,  we  think,  after 
perusing  Father  Abbat's  proofs  and  ilhistra- 
tions,  need  blush  for  their  philosophy,  in  | 
acknowledging  a  belief  in  the  actual  exis- 
tence of  the  long  reputed  fable  of  Ptolemy's 
Mirror. 

It  is  certain  that,  under  some  circumstances, 
objects  may  be  seen  at  a  much  greater  distance 
than  is  generally  supposed.  For  example,  ii 
is  said,  that  the  Isle  of  Man  is  clearly  visible 
from  the  summit  of  Ben  Lomond,  in  Scotland, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  a  direct  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Glas,  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Canary  Islands,'  aflirms,  that 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  is  visible  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  approach- 
ing it,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  leaving 
it;  and  Brydone,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  says, 
that  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Etna,  inmiii- 
tains  two  hundred  miles  off  may  be  di-^- 
tinguishcd.  But  the  most  extraordinary  fart 
of  the  kind  we  have  met  with,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Encycl.  Brit.'  Ari. 
London,  where  we  arc  told  that  the  ilhimin:i- 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  great  fire  at 
London,  in  1666,  was  visible  at  Jedburgh,  in 
Scotland,  three  hundred  and  seveiity-tluce 
miles  distant ! 


Eaily  Navigators. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
p.ass,  the  Phoenician,  the  CJreek,  and  the  early 
Italian  navigators  were  compelled  to  creep 
from  headland  to  headland,  without  venturing 
to  quit  the  shore,  excepting  when  an  island 
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so  near,  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  con- 
tinent, offered  them  an  equally  secure  retreat 
from  the  violence  of  an  accidental  tempest. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  bolder  Nor\vegians, 
though  exposed  to  far  greater  perils,  from  the 
habitual  inclemency  of  a  high  northern  lati- 
tude, and  from  the  frequent  cloudiness  of  their 
atmosphere,  were  in  the  habit  of  attempting, 
and  often  with  success,  a  voyage  of  some 
length  upon  the  ocean.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  with  temerity  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  which 
so  often  accomplished  its  object ;  it  must 
therefore  be  supposed,  that  a  patient  observa- 
tion of  natural  phenomena,  attention  to  the 
flight  of  migratory  birds,  and  to  the  direction 
of  currents,  and  some  few  simple  devices, 
which,  being  no  longer  necessary,  are  now 
forgotten,  must  have  served  as  substitutes  for 
the  more  valuable  resources  of  modern  naviga- 
tion. Of  one  of  the  devices  here  enumerated, 
-\mgrim  Jonas  relates  an  interestmg  anecdote 
He  tells  us,  that  when  Flok,  a  famous  Nor- 
wegian navigator,  was  going  to  set  out  from 
Shetland  for  Iceland,  then  called  Gaidarsholm, 
he  took  on  board  some  crows,  because  tlie 
mariners  compass  7vas  not  j  ft  in  use.  When 
he  thought  he  had  made  a  considerable  part 
of  his  way,  he  threw  up  one  of  his  crows, 
which,  seeing  land  a-stern,  flew  to  it  ;  whence 
Flok,  concluding  that  he  was  nearer  to  Shet- 
land .perhaps  rather  Faroe}  than  any  other 
land,  kept  on  his  course  for  some  time,  and 
then  sent  out  another  crow,  which,  seeing  no 
land  at  all,  returned  to  the  vessel.  At  last, 
having  run  the  greatest  part  of  his  way,  an- 
other crow  was  sent  out  by  him,  which,  seeing 
land  a-head,  immediately  flew  for  it ;  and  Flok, 
following  his  guide,  fell  in  with  the  east  end  of 
the  island.  Such  was  the  simple  mode  of  steer- 
ing their  course,  practised  by  those  bold  navi- 
gators of  the  stormy  northern  ocean.  The 
ancient  natives  of  Taprobane  fCeylon)  used 
the  same  e.vpedient  when  skimming  along  the 
tranquil  surface  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

Invention  of  Gunpowder. 

The  knowledge  of  gunpowder,  or  of  some 
substance  of  equivalent  effect, -is  undoubtedly 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  In  a  preface  to 
the  Code  of  Gentoo  laws,  published  in  1776, 
it  is  asserted,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been 
known,  tim.e  out  of  memory,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hindostan.  Marcus  Graecus,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  centurj-,  mentions  specifically 
two  kinds  of  fireworks  ;  the  composition 
which  he  prescribes  for  both  of  which  is, 
two  pounds  of  charcoal,  one  pound  of  sul- 
phur, and  si.\  pounds  of  saltpetre,  well 
powdered  and  mixed  together  in  a  stone 
mortar.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that 
this  was,  in  other  words,  nothing  else  than 
gunpowder. 

Friar  Bacon,  who  flourished  about  three 
centuries  aiterwards,  was  also  in  possession 
oft  he  prescription  ;  but,  more  governed  than 
Graecus  by  the  policy  which  prevailed  so 
much  of  old,  of  concealing  from  the  people, 
at    large,    truths    of  which  it  was  supposed 


they  could  make  no  good  use,  he  thought 
proper  to  veil  part  of  the  ingredients  under  an 
anagram.  In  his  treatise  JJc  Sccrciis  Opcr- 
ihiis  Artis  et  Natitrie,  &c.,  the  .secret  of  the 
composition  is  thus  expressed  : — '  sed  tamen 
■salis  petrae,  lur.'^  moi'E  cax  ibre  et  sul- 
phuris ;  et  sic  facies  tonitrum  et  corrusca- 
tionem  si  scias  artificium.'  Lura  mope  can 
nbre  is  the  anagram  for  carbon^nn  p>tilverc. 
Bacon  supposes  that  it  was  by  the  use  of 
something  like  gunpowder,  that  Gideon  de- 
feated the  Mldianites  with  only  three  hundred 
men  (Judges,  chap.  vii).  The  first  time 
when  It  is  mentioned  to  have  been  used  in 
Europe,  was  in  a  sea  combat  between  the 
King  of  Tunis  and  the  Moorish  Xing  of 
Seville,  in  the  ninth  century,  when  the  vessels 
of  the  former  are  said  to  have  had  '  certain 
tubes  or  barrels,  wherewith  they  threw  thun- 
derbolts of  fire.'  The  Venetians  made  use 
of  it  in  the  year  13S0,  during  a  war  with  the 
Genoese;  and  it  is  recorded  that  all  Italy 
made  complaints  of  it,  as  a  manifest  contra- 
vention of  fair  warfare. 

Cervantes,  who  puts  much  excellent  mor- 
ality and  philosophy  into  the  mouth  of  Don 
Quixote,  makes  him  .say,  that  '  he  verily 
believes  the  inventor  of  artillery  is  now  in 
hell.'  ISIilton,  in  hi^  '  Paradise  Lost,'  ascribes 
the  invention  of  cannon  to  the  leader  in  the 
infernal  regions  :  and  Dean  Swift,  in  his 
'Travels  of  Gulliver,'  reprobates  with  his 
usual  severity  our  perversion  of  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  chemistry,  to  the  discovery 
of  the  means  of  mutual  destruction.  Napier 
of  Merchi=ton,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  have 
also  left  strong  testimonials  of  the  abhor- 
rence in  which  they  hold  such  destructive 
contrivances. 

But  notwithstanding  the  opinions  of  these 
great  men,  which  do  infinite  honour  to  their 
humanity,  it  is  now  we  believe  generally 
agreed,  that  the  modern  battles  with  firearms 
discharged  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  smoke, 
and  without  passion,  are  far  less  sanguinary 
than  the  close,  we  may  say  personal  and 
angry,  combats  of  the  ancients. 


Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  topics  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  schoolmen  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  the  solution  of  the  following 
quibbling  problem : — 

'  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market  with  a 
rope  tied  about  its  neck,  which  rope  is  held  at 
the  other  end  by  a  man  ;  whether  is  the  hog 
carried  to  market  by  the  rope,  or  by  the 
man  V 

This  question,  after  having  been  discussed 
by  thousands  of  the  acutest  logicians,  through 
the  course  of  a  whole  century,  '  with  all  the 
rash  dexterity  of  wit,'  still  remained  unre- 
.solved. 

Menage  says,  that  these  scholastic  questions 
were  called  Qjcestioncs  Qnodlibeticce ,  and  they 
were  generally  so  ridiculous,  that  we  have  re- 
tained the  word  Quodlibet,  in  our  vernacular 
language,  to  express  something  ridiculously 
futile. 
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Chariot  Way-Wiser — 
Pedometer. 

Julius  Capitolinus,  in  his  '  Life  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Pertinax,'  relates,  that 
Pertinax,  to  nnd  money  for  a  donation  to  tlio 
soldiers  of  the  Praetorian  guard,  sold  off,  by 
nine  days'  auction,  the  sumptuous  dresses, 
furniture,  and  curiosities  of  art,  with  which 
Commodus  had  filled  the  palace.  In  an 
inventory  of  the  things  sold  at  the  auction, 
we  find  the  following  article  : — 

'  Carriages,  which  had  contrivances  to 
measure  the  distances  over  which  they  were 
driven,  and  to  count  the  hours  spent  in  the 
journey.' 

It  is  manifest  from  this,  that  the  Romans 
possessed  all  the  advantages  of  the  chariot 
way-wiser,  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
fir=t  invented  by  some  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  about  the  year  1662,  as  also  of  the 
Pedometer,  not  long  ago  invented  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Gout. 


Sculpt 


)ture. 

Pliny  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  the 
invention  of  sculpture.  Dibutades,  the  fair 
daughter  of  a  celebrated  potter  of  Sicyon, 
contrived  a  private  meeting  with  her  lover, 
at  the  eve  of  a  long  separation.  A  repetition 
of  vows  of  constancy,  and  a  stay  prolonged 
to  a  very  late  hour,  overpowered  at  length 
the  faculties  of  the  youth,  and  he  fell  last 
asleep.  The  nymph,  whose  imagination  was 
more  alert,  observing  that,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  her  admirer's  profile  was  strongly 
marked  on  the  wall,  eagerly  snatched  up  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  and,  inspired  by  love, 
traced  the  outline  with  such  success,  that  her 
father,  when  he  chanced  to  see  the  sketch, 
determined  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  effect. 
With  this  view,  he  formed  a  kind  of  clay 
model  from  it,  which  first  essay  of  the  kind 
had  the  honour  to  be  preserved  in  the  public 
repository  of  Corinth,  even  to  the  fatal  day 
of  its  destruction,  by  that  enemy  to  the  arts, 
Mummius  Archaicus. 


Mariner's  Compass. 

The  time  wheiT  the  attractive  property  of 
the  magnet  was  first  discovered,  is  by  no 
means  known  ;  certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
mankind  were  acquainted  with  it  at  a  very 
early  period.  Father  Kirchcr  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  the  magnet's  singular  property  of  at- 
tracting iron  ;  and  from  Plutarch  it  appears 
that  the  Egyptians  were  not  ignorant  of  it. 
Pythagoras,  Ptolemy,  Hippocrates,  Empe- 
docles,  Demcicritus,  Leucippus,  Epicurus, 
and  several  other  ancient  philosophers  knew 
and  admired  this  wonderful  property  of  the 
magnet.  Tliales  and  Ana.\agoras  were  .so 
struck  with  it,  us  to  imagine  that  the  magnet 
had  a  soul ;  and  Plato  said  that  the  cause  of 


its  attraction  was  divine.  But  the  directive 
property  of  the  magnet  was  not  known  to  tlw 
ancients.  To  the  simple  application  of  thi 
property,  which  was  either  discovered  or  in- 
troduced into  Europe  about  five  centuries 
ago,  mankind  is  indebted  principally  for  the 
discovery  ot  a  new  continent  nearly  equal  to 
the  old  one,  for  an  extensive  commerce  be- 
tween the  most  distant  nations,  and  for  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
world  we  inhabit. 

'I'he  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  not 
known  in  Europe  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  honour  of  its  discovery  has  been 
much  contested  ;  but  by  the  consent  of  most 
writers,  it  seems  to  belong  to  Plavio  Gioia,  of 
Amalphi.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  who  died  in  1309,  and  it  was 
in  compliment  to  this  sovereign  that  Gioia 
distinguished  the  North  Pole  by  a  fleur- 
de-lis. 

Du  Halde,  in  his  '  Description  Geogra- 
phique,  Historique,  et  Physique  de  I'Empire 
de  la  Chine,'  intimates  that  the  use  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Chinese.  Speaking  of  the  Emperor  Hoangti, 
when  he  gave  battle  to  TchiYeou,  he  says,  'He, 
perceiving  that  thick  fogs  saved  the  enemy 
from  his  pursuit,  and  the  .soldiers  rambled  out 
of  the  way  and  lost  the  course  of  the  wind, 
made  a  car  which  showed  them  the  four 
cardinal  points.  By  this  method  he  overtook 
Tchi  Yeou,  made  him  prisoner,  and  put  him 
to  death.  Some  .say  there  were  engraven  in 
this  car,  on  a  plate,  the  characters  of  a  rat 
and  a  horse,  and  underneath  was  placed  a 
needle,  to  determine  the  four  parts  of  the 
world.  This  would  amount  to  the  use  of  the 
compass,  or  something  very  near  it,  being 
of  great  antiquity,  and  well  attested.'  _  And 
in  another  part  of  the  same  book,  speaking  of 
certain  ambassadors,  he  says,  '  After  they  had 
their  audience  of  Jeave,  in  order  to  return  to 
their  own  country,  Tcheou  Kong  gave  them 
an  instrument,  which  on  one  side  pointed 
towards  the  north,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
towards  the  south,  to  direct  them  better  on 
their  way  home  than  they  had  been  directed 
in  coming  to  China.  I'he  instrument  was 
called  Te/ii  Nan,  which  is  the  same  name  as 
the  Chinese  now  call  the  sea-compass  by  : 
this  has  given  occasion  to  think  that  Tcheou 
Kong  was  the  inventor  of  the  compass.'  This 
happened  in  the  22nd  cycle,  above  1040  years 
before  Christ  But  notwithstanding  the  as- 
sertions of  Du  Halde,  Ren.audot  adduces 
strong  reasons  against  the  marhicr's  compass 
havinjj'  been  known  among  the  ancient  people 
of  China  and  of  Arabia. 

The  French  have  laid  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris  there  is  a  poem,  contained  m 
a  curious  quatto  manuscript  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  on  vellum,  in  which  the  mariner]s 
compass  is  evidently  mentioned  ;  but  still  it 
appears  that  the  Neapolitan,  Flavio  Gioia,  if 
not  the  original  discoverer,  was  at  least  the 
first  who  used  the  mariner's  compass,  or  con- 
structed it  In-  the  use  of  vcs,els  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
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Spectacles. 


Spectacles  first  became  known  about  the 
heg:inning  of  the  fourteentli  century  ;  an 
in^crlption  on  the  tomb  of  a  nobleman,  Sal- 
vinus  Armatus,  of  Florence,  who  died  1317, 
states  that  he  was  the  inventor.  The  person, 
however,  who  first  made  the  invention  public, 
was  Alexander  Spina,  a  native  of  Pisa.  He 
happened  to  see  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  would  or  could  not 
explain  the  principle  of  them  to  him  ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  making  a  pair  for  himself,  and 
immediately  made  their  construction  public 
for  the  good  of  others. 


Printing. 

It  is  related  that  Faust,  of  Mentz,  one  of 
the  many  persons  to  whom  the  honour  of 
having  inventi:d  the  invaluable  art  of  printing 
is  ascribed,  having  carried  a  parcel  of  his 
Bibles  to  Paris,  and  offered  them  to  sale  as 
MSS.,  the  French,  after  considering  the 
number  of  books,  and  their  e.\act  conformity 
with  one  another,  even  to  points  and  commas, 
and  that  the  best  book-writers  could  not  be 
near  so  exact,  concluded  there  was  witchcraft 
in  the  case,  and  by  either  actually  indicting 
him  as  a  conjuror,  or  threatening  to  do  so, 
extorted  the  secret.  Hence  the  ongin  of  the 
popular  story  of  the  '  Devil  and  Dr.  Faustus.' 


Vernacular  Writing. 

The  zeal  of  the  Protestant  Reformers  first 
gave  rise  to  the  valuable  innovation  of  address- 
ing the  multitude  in  their  own  vernacular 
tongues,  and  imposed  on  their  adversaries  the 
necessity  of  employing  in  their  own  defence 
the  same  weapons.  From  that  moment  the 
prejudice  began  to  vanish,  which  had  so  long 
confounded  knowledge  with  erudition,  and  a 
revolution  commenced  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  analogous  to  what  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  produced  in  the  art  of  war.  '  All 
the  splendid  di.stinctions  of  mankind,'  as  the 
Champion  and  Flower  of  Chivalry  indignantly 
exclaimed,  '  were  thereby  thrown  down  ;  and 
the  knight,  clad  in  steel,  levelled  with  the 
naked  shepherd.' 


Cardan. 

Cardan,  though  a  man  of  real  science,  and 
possessing  great  talents  and  industrj',  was 
vain-glorious  to  excess.  '  I  have,'  .said  he, 
'  been  admired  by  many  nations  ;  an  infinite 
number  of  panegyrics,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  have  been  composed  to  celebrate  my 
fame.  I  was  bom  to  release  the  world  from 
the  manifold  errors  under  which  it  groaned. 
What  I  have  found  out  could  not  be  discovered 
either  by  my  predecessors  or  my  contempo- 
raries ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  those 
authors  who  write  anything  worthy  of  being 
remembered,  scruple  not  to  Own  that  they 
are  indebted  to  me  for  it.  I  have  composed  a 
book  on  the  dialectic  art,  in  which   there  is 


neither  one  superfluous  letter,  nor  one  defi- 
cient. I  finished  it  in  seven  days,  which 
seems  a  prodigy.  Yet  where  is  there  a  per- 
son to  be  found  that  can  boast  of  his  having 
become  master  of  its  doctrines  in  .a  year? 
And  he  that  shall  have  comprehended  it  in 
that  time  must  appear  to  have  been  instructed 
by  a  familiar  demon.' 

Cardan  professed  divination,  and  was  such 
a  believer  in  the  intluence  of  the  stars  that  he 
died  to  accomplish  an  astrological  prediction  ; 
for  having  fixed  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
abstained  from  food  that  his  prediction  might 
be  fullilled.  What  a  melancholy  proof  that 
there  is  no  folly  or  weakness  too  great  to  be 
united  to  high  intellectual  attainments  ! 

Cardan's  Rule. 

About  the  year  1508,  Scipio  Ferrei,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  found  out 
I  a  rule  for  resolving  one  of  the  cubic  equations, 
which,  however,  he  concealed,  or  communi- 
cated only  to  a  few  of  his  scholars.  One 
of  these,  Florido,  on  the  strength  of  the 
secret  he  possessed,  agreeably  to  the 
practice  then  common  among  mathemati- 
cians, challenged  Tartalea  of  Brescia  to 
contend  with  him  in  the  solution  of  al- 
gebraic problems.  Florido  had  at  first  the 
advantage,  but  Tartalea,  being  a  man  of  in- 
genuity, soon  discovered  his  rule,  and  also 
another  much  more  general,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  came  off  at  last  victorious.  The 
report  of  this  victory  strongly  excited  the 
curiosity  of  Cardan,  for  though  he  was  him- 
self much  versed  in  mathematics,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  discover  a  method  of  resolving 
q^uations  higher  than  the  second  degree.  By 
the  most  earnest  and  importunate  solicitation 
he  wrung  from  Tartalea  the  secret  of  his  rules, 
but  not  till  he  had  bound  himself  by  promises 
and  oaths  never  to  divulge  them.  Tartalea 
did  not  communicate  the  demonstr.ations ; 
which,  however,  Cardan  soon  found  out,  and 
extended  in  a  very  ingenious  and  systematic 
manner  to  all  cubic  equations  whatsoever. 
Thus  possessed  of  an  important  di.scovery, 
which  was  at  least  in  a  great  part  his  own,  h'; 
soon  forgot  his  promises  to  Tartalea,  and 
published  the  whole  in  1545,  not  concealing, 
however,  what  he  owed  to  the  latter.  Though 
a  proceeding  so  directly  contrary  to  an  ex- 
press stipulation  cannot  be  defended,  one  does 
not  much  regret  the  disappointment  of  any 
man  who  would  make  a  mystery  of  know- 
ledge, and  keep  his  discoveries  a  secret  for 
purposes  merely  selfish 


Michael  Angelo. 

It  was  a  saying  of  this  great  artist,  that  a 
sculptor  should  carry  his  compass  in  his  eye. 
'The  hands,  indeed,' said  he,  'do  the  work, 
but  the  eye  judges. '  Of  his  power  of  eye  he 
was  so  certain,  that  having  once  ordered  a 
block  of  marble  to  be  brought  to  him,  he  toK! 
the  stone-cutter  to  cut  away  some  particubr 
parts  of  the    marble,  and   to  polish   others. 
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Very  soon  an  exquisite  figure  starts  out  from 
the  block  ;  the  stone-cutter  looked  amazed. 
'  My  friend,'  says  Michael  Angelo,  '  what  do 
you  think  of  it  now?' — '  1  hardly  know  what 
to  think  of  it,'  answered  the  astonished 
mechanic;  '  it  is  a  \ery  fine  figure,  to  be 
sure. — I  have  infinite  ouiigations  to  you,  sir, 
for  thus  making  me  discover  in  myself  a 
talent  which  I  never  knew  I  pos,^essed.' 
Angelo,  full  of  the  great  and  sublime  ideas  of 
his  art,  lived  verj'  much  alone,  and  nevei 
suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  handling  iiis 
chisel  or  his  pencil.  When  some  person  re- 
proached him  with  living  so  melancholy  and 
solitary  a  life,  he  said,  '  Art  is  a  jealous  thing  ; 
it  requires  the  whole  and  entire  man.' 


Mathematics  in  Verse. 

Mathematicians  were  anciently  in  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  their  rules  into  verse.  Cardan 
has  given  his  a  poetical  dress,  in  which,  as 
may  be  supposed,  they  are  very  awkward 
and  obscure  ;  for  whatever  assistance  in  this 
way  is  given  to  the  memory,  must  be  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.  No- 
body now  thinks  of  translating  an  algebraical 
formula  into  verse,  because  if  one  has  acquired 
any  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
science,  the  formula  will  be  more  easily  re- 
membered than  anything  that  can  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  room. 


Prize  of  Immortality. 

f)n  its  being  once  remarked  to  Zeu.xis,  that 
he  was  very  long  in  finishing  his  works,  he 
replied,  '  1  am,  mdeed,  a  long  time  in 
finishing  my  works,  but  what  I  paint  is  for 
eternity.'  


The  Telescope. 


St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome. 

To  Pope  Julius  II.  the  world  is  indebted 
for  that  wonder  of  architecture,  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  Rome.  The  vanity  of  Julius  had 
prompted  him  to  order  Michael  Angelo  to 
give  him  a  design  for  his  tomb :  which  that 
great  artist  made  upon  so  grand  a  scale,  tliat 
the  choir  of  O  d  St  Peter'>  Church  coidd  not 
contain  it.  '  VVell,  then,'  replied  the  Pope, 
'  enlarge  the  choir  '  'Ay.  holy  father,  but 
we  must  then  build  a  new  church,  to  keep  up 
the  due  proportion  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  edifice.'  'That  \\c  will  then  do,'  re- 
plied the  Pope  ;  and  immediately  gave  orders 
for  the  sale  of  Indulgences  to  carry  on  the 
erection  of  this  noble  fabric 

Some  of  the  figures  intended  for  the  Pope's 
Mausoleum  ;  the  famous  figure  of  Moses 
sitting,  in  St.  Pietro  da  Vinculi  at  Rome  ;  and 
two  or  three  of  the  sl.tves  at  the  Hotel  de 
Richelieu  in  Paris,  are  preserved.  The 
original  design  of  the  tomb  is  engraved  in 
Vasari  ;  it  has  much  of  stately  Gothic  gran- 
deur in  it,  and  was  to  have  been  decorated 
with  tliirty-two  whole  length  figures  of 
prophets  and  apostles.  For  this  design 
Michael  only  got  twenty-five  Roman  crowns  ; 
it  was  finished  in  a  fortnight. 
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Des  Cartes  gives  the  merit  of  the  first  con- 
struction of  a  telescope  to  James  INIetius,  a 
person  who  was  no  mathematician.  He  say-.. 
that  as  he  was  amusing  himself  about  t'lc 
year  1590,  with  making  mirrors  and  burning 
glasses,  he  casually  thought  of  looking 
through  two  of  his  lenses  at  a  time  ;  and  that 
happening  to  take  one  that  was  conve.\,  and 
another  that  was  concave,  and  happening, 
also,  to  hit  upon  a  pretty  good  adjustment  of 
them,  he  found  that  by  looking  through  them, 
distant  objects  appeared  very  large  and  dis- 
tinct. In  fact,  without  knowing  it,  he  had 
made,  says  Des  Cartes,  .a  telescope. 

Borellus  again,  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  '  Dc  Vero  Telescopii  Inventore,' 
ascribes  the  invention  to  Zacharias  Jansen,  a 
maker  of  spectacles  at  Middleburgh.  And  it 
seems  now  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that 
Jansen  was  really  the  original  inventor  about 
the  year  1590. 

Jansen,  wlio  was  more  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  mechanic,  had  no  sooner  hit  upon  the 
proper  arrangement  of  glasses,  than  he  en- 
closed them  in  a  tube,  and  ran  with  his  in- 
.-trument  to  Prince  Maurice,  who  immediately 
conceiving  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  him  in 
his  wars,  desired  the  author  to  keep  it  a 
secret.  But  this,  though  attempted  for  some 
time,  was  found  to  be  impossible,  and 
several  persons  immediately  applied  them- 
selves to  the  making  and  selling  of  tele- 
scopes. 

The  first  telescope  made  by  Jansen  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  length  ;  but 
Sirturus,  who  says  that  he  had  seen  it,  and 
made  use  of  it,  thought  it  the  best  that  he 
had  ever  examined. 

About  April  or  May,  1609,  it  was  reported 
at  Venice,  where  Galileo  then  happened  to  be, 
that  a  Dutchman  had  presented  to  Count 
.Maurice  a  certain  optical  instrument,  by 
means  of  which  distant  objects  appeared  as  if 
they  were  near ;  but  no  further  account  had 
reached  that  place,  though  this  was  near 
twenty  years  after  the  first  discovery.  Struck 
with  the  account,  Galileo  inst.antly  returned  to 
Padua,  of  the  University  of  which  he  was  a 
professor,  and  revolved  in  his  mind  what  sort 
of  an  instrument  this  could  be.  On  the  night 
following,  he  thought  he  had  hit  on  the  mode 
of  construction  ;  and  the  day  after,  putting 
different  lenses  together  in  the  manner  he  had 
preconceived,  he  had  the  unspeakable  satis- 
faction of  completely  verifying  the  properties 
of  the  telescopic  combination.  .Six  days 
afterwards  he  carried  a  telescope  of  his  own 
construction  to  Venice,  where  he  greatly 
astonished  some  of  the  leading  personages  of 
that  republic,  by  .showing  them  from  several 
eminences  a  number  of  distant  objects. 

The  reader  will,  after  all  this,  be,  perh.aps. 
surprised  to  learn,  that  though  Galileo  and 
Jansen  were,  as  regards  themselves,  original 
discoverers  of  this  valu.able  instrument,  the 
merit  of  hsjirsi  invention  belongs,  in  fact,  to 
neither.  It  was  not  even  an  invention  of 
their  era,  but  of  one  far  more  remote.     To 
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the  world  it  tiad  indeed  been  lo^t ;  but  in  the 
libraries  of  the  monastic  order  there  still 
slumbered  the  testimony  which  was  to  vindi- 
cate, at  a  future  day,  the  cl.\im  of  a  more  re 
mote  antiquity  to  the  invention. 

The  historian  Henry  made  no  deviation 
from  t!ie  truth,  when  he  ventured  to  make  it 
matter  of  grave  history',  '  that  in  the  works  of 
Roger  Bacon  there  is  the  clearest  evidence 
tiiat  he  was  acquainted  with  the  construction 
of  al!  the  different  kinds  of  inftruments  for 
\  iewing  objects  to  advantage,  which  have 
been  so  much  admired  as  modern  inventions.' 
In  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  work,  '  Of  the 
Secret  Works  of  N,-;ture  and  Art,  and  of  the 
Kullity  of  Magic,'  there  is  the  following 
passage  :  '  For  transparent  bodies  may  be  so 
figured,  that  things  at  the  greatest  distance 
may  appear  to  be  the  nearest  :  and  the  con- 
trary ;  so  that  from  an  incredible  distance  we 
may  read  the  smallest  letters,  and  number 
things  however  minute.  For  thus  it  is  thought 
that  Julius  Coesar  on  the  coast  of  Gaul  dis- 
cerned \per  iiigcntia  spcciilie)  by  or  through 
very  large  glasses,  the  disposition  and  situa- 
tion of  the  camps  and  cities  of  Britannia 
Major.'  We  have  here  the  invention  of  the 
telescope  described  in  terms  too  plain  to  be 
possibly  mistaken  or  perverted  ;  and  in  various 
parts  of  Bacon's  '  Opus  Majus,'  it  is  still  more 
particularly  e.xplained,  as  depending  on  '  re- 
tracted vision.' 

In  Kecorde's  '  Pathway  to  Knowledge,'  a 
book  on  the  Elements  of  Geometry',  which 
was  printed  in  the  year  1551,  and  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI.  of  England — about  forty 
years,  it  will  be  observed,  previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Jansen — we  find  that  even  then  the 
memory  of  Bacon's  telescope  still  lived  in 
England.  ' Great talke,' says  Recorde,  'there 
is  of  a  glass  that  he  ,  Roger  Bacon)  made  in 
Oxforde,  in  whiche  men  might  see  thinges 
that  weare  doen  in  other  places,  and  that  was 
iudgeU  to  bee  doen  by  power  of  evill  spirites. 
But  I  knoiue  tlie  reason  0/ it  to  bee  goodc  and 
naturall,  and  to  he  wrongJitc  by  gconietrie 
(sith  perspective  is  a  parte  of  it  ;J  and  to 
standas  ^vell  tvith  7-cason,  as  to  see  your  face 
in  a  eonijuoH  glasse.  But  this  conclusion, 
and  other  divers  of  like  sort,  are  more  meete 
for  princes,  for  sundry  causes,  than  for  other 
men,  and  ought  not  to  be  taughte  commonly.' 
Bacon,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  does  not 
claimfor  himself  the  merit  of  being  the  original 
inventor  ;  he  only  shows  that  he  knew  the  in- 
vention well.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore, 
that  it  may  have  belonged  to  a  period  remoter 
than  even  that  of  Bacon  ;  perhaps  as  remote 
as  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  whose 
famous  mirror  may  possibly  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  a  telescope  of  extraordinary 
power. 

After  Galileo  and  Jansen  had  revived  the 
use  of  the  telescope,  some  individuals  carried 
to  so  great  a  length  their  devotion  to  Aristotle, 
that  they  positively  refused  to  look  through 
the  instrument  ;  so  averse  were  they  to  open 
their  eyes  to  any  truths  inconsistent  with  their 
favourite  creed.  But  when,  a  very  few  years 
afterwards,   they    found    it    impessible    any 


longer  to  call  in  question  the  evidence  of 
sense,  >t  is  amusing  enough  to  find  them  mo- 
destly affirming,  th.it  it  must  have  been  from 
a  passage  in  Aristotle  '.where  he  attempts  to 
e.xplain  why  stars  become  visible  in  the  day 
time,  when  view  ed  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
well',  that  the  inventor  of  the  telescope  had 
borrowed  the  idea  !  The  two  facts,  combined 
together,  exhibit  a  truly  characteristical  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  most  fatal  v.eaknesses 
incident  to  humanity  ;  and  form  a  moral 
apologue,  duly  exemplified  in  subjects  of  still 
nearer  interest  than  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens. 
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The  Microscope. 

The  invention  of  the  microscope  must  have 
been  almost  necessarily  coeval  with  that  of 
the  telescope,  depending  as  they  do  on  princi- 
ples so  nearly  allied  ;  and  it  is  clear,  fiom 
Friar  Bacon's  works,  that  he  was  not  less  ac- 
(juainted  with  the  one  than  with  the  other. 
It  was  first  brought  into  use  in  more  recent 
times  by  the  same  Jansen  of  Middleburgh,  to 
whom  Borellus  ascribes  the  invention  of  the 
telescope. 

Jansen  presented  the  first  microscope  he 
constructed  to  Prince  Maurice,  from  whom  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Albert,  Archduke  of 
Austria.  William  Borell,  who  gives  this  ac- 
count in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Peter,  says, 
that  when  he  was  Ambassador  in  England  in 
i6ig,  Cornelius  Drebell  showed  him  a  micro- 
•scope  which  he  said  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  archduke,  and  was  the  same  which  Jansen 
himself  had  made. 

Many  of  those  who  purchase  microscopes 
are  so  little  acquainted  with  their  general  and 
extensive  usefulness,  and  so  much  at  a  loss 
for  objects  to  examine  by  them,  that,  after 
diverting  their  friends  some  few  limes  with 
what  they  find  in  the  slides  which  generally 
accompany  the  Instrument,  or,  perhaps,  with 
two  or  three  common  objects,  the  microscope 
IS  laid  aside  as  of  little  farther  virtue  ;  whereas 
no  instrument  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world 
capable  of  affording  so  constant,  various,  and 
satisfactory  an  entertainment  to  the  mind. 
Of  this  a  recent  observer  has  furnished  us 
with  the  following  very  curious  particulars. 

On  examining  the  edge  of  a  very  keen 
razor,  by  the  microscope,  it  appeared  as  broad 
as  the  back  part  of  a  very  thick  knife  ;  rough, 
uneven,  full  of  notches  and  furrows,  and  so 
far  from  anything  like  sharpness,  that  an  in- 
strument so  blunt  as  this  seemed  to  be,  would 
not  serve  even  to  cleave  wood. 

An  exceeding  small  needle  being  also  exa- 
mined, the  point  thereof  appeared  above  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth;  not  round  nor 
flat,  but  irregular  and  unequal ;  and  the  sur- 
face, though  extremely  smooth  and  bright  to 
the  naked  eye,  seemed  full  of  ruggedness, 
holes,  and  scratches.  In  short,  it  resembled 
an  iron  bar  out  of  a  smith's  forge. 

But  the  sting  of  a  bee,  viewed  through  the 
same  instrument,  showed  everywhere  a  polish 
amazingly  beautiful,  without  the  least  flaw, 
K  K 
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blemish,  or  inequality ;  and  ended  in  a  point 
too  fine  to  be  discerned. 

A  small  piece  of  very  fine  lawn  appeared, 
from  the  large  distances  or  holes  .between  its 
threads,  somewliat  like  a  hurdle  or  a  lattice  ; 
and  the  threads  themselves  seemed  somewhat 
coarser  than  the  yarn  with  which  ropes  arc 
made  for  anchors. 

Some  Brussels  lace,  worth  five  pounds  a 
yard,  looked  as  if  it  were  made  of  a  thick, 
rough,  uneven  hair-line,  and  twisted,  fastened, 
or  clotted  together  in  a  very  clumsy  manner. 

But  a  silkworm's  web  being  examined,  ap- 
peared perfectly  smooth  and  shining,  every- 
where equal,  and  as  much  finer  than  any 
thread  the  finest  spinster  in  the  world  ever 
made,  as  the  smallest  twine  is  finer  than  the 
thickest  cable.  A  pod  of  this  silk  being  wound 
off,  was  found  to  contain  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  yards  ;  but  it  is  proper  to  take  notice, 
that  as  two  threads  are  glued  together  by  the 
worm,  through  its  whole  length,  it  makes 
really  double  the  above  number,  or  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  si.xty  yards ;  which, 
being  weighed  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
were  found  no  heavier  than  two  grains  and  a 
half.  What  an  exquisite  fineness  was  here  ! 
and  yet  this  is  nothing  when  compared  to  the 
web  of  a  small  spider,  or  even  with  the  silk 
that  is  issued  from  the  mouth  of  this  very 
worm,  when  but  newly  hatched  from  the  egg. 

Let  us  examine  things  with  a  good  micro- 
scope, and  we  shall  be  immediately  convinced 
that  the  utmost  power  of  art  is  only  a  conceal- 
ment of  deformity,  an  imposition  upon  our 
want  of  sight  ;  and  that  our  admiration  of  it 
arises  from  our  ignorance  of  what  it  really  is. 

This  valuable  discovery  will  prove  the  most 
boasted  performances  of  art  to  be  ill-shaped, 
rugged,  and  uneven,  as  if  they  were  hewn 
with  an  axe,  or  struck  out  with  a  mallet  and 
chi.sel  ;  it  will  shew  bungling,  inequality,  and 
imperfections  in  every  part,  and  that  the 
whole  is  disproportionate  and  njonstrous. 
Our  finest  minature  paintings  appear  before 
this  instrument  as  mete  daubings  plastered 
on  with  a  trowel,  and  entirely  void  of  beauty, 
either  in  the  drawing  or  the  colouring.  (Jiir 
most  shining  varnishes,  our  smoothest  polish- 
ings,  will  be  found  to  be  mere  roughness,  full 
of  gaps  and  flaws. 


The  Philosopher's  Stone. 

The  records  of  the  middle  ages  present  a 
motley  group  of  adventurers,  solely  devoted 
to  the  occult  art  of  transmutation.  Some 
were  open  impostors ;  others  deluded  Ijelievcrs; 
but  their  respective  histories  were  in  general 
accurate  illustrations  of  the  definition  which 
describes  alchymy  as  an  art  without  principle, 
which  begins  in  falsehood,  proceeds  in  labour, 
and  ends  in  beggary. 

Penotiis,  who  (J  edalthe  age  of  nir.ety-eighl, 
in  the  hospital  of  bierdon  in  Switzerland,  liacl 
spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  researches  after 
the  philo.sopher's  stone  ;  and  being  at  length 
reduced  from  affluent  circumstances  to  beg- 
gary and  reason,  he  used  to  say,  'Thai  if  he 


had  a  mortal  enemy  that  he  durst  not  en- 
counter openly,  he  would  advise  him,  above 
all  things,  to  give  himself  up  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  alchymy.' 

The  following  curious  proclamation  occurs 
among  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
A.D.  1329. 

'  Know  all  men  that  we  have  been  assured 
that  John  Rows,  and  William  de  Dalby.  know 
how  to  make  silver  by  the  art  of  alchymy  : 
that  they  have  made  it  in  former  times,  and 
still  continue  to  make  it  ;  r.nd  considering  that 
•these  men,  by  their  art,  and  by  making  that 
precious  metal,  may  be  profitable  to  us,  and 
to  our  kingdom,  we  have  commanded  our  well 
beloved  Thomas  Cary  to  apprehend  the  fore- 
said John  and  William,  wherever  they  can  be 
found,  within  liberties  or  without,  and  bring 
them  to  us,  together  with  all  the  instruments 
of  their  art,  under  safe  and  sure  custody.' 

So  strong  did  the  belief  in  this  imaginary 
art  at  length  become,  that  government  thought 
there  was  no  other  way  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  utter  depreciation  with  which  it  threatened 
the  coin  of  the  country,  than  to  make  the 
practice  of  it  felony  !  The  act  of  parliament 
which  was  passed  for  this  purpose  in  the  5th 
year  of  Henry  IV.  Lord  Coke  calls  the  shortest 
he  ever  met  with.  It  is  in  these  words : 
'  None  from  henceforth  shall  use  to  multiply 
gold  or  silver,  or  use  the  craft  of  multiplica- 
tions ;  and  if  any  the  same  do,  he  shall  incur 
the  pain  of  felony.' 

The  earliest  of  the  true  alchymists,  whose 
name  has  reached  posterity,  was  Gelvr,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  Arabian  Prince  of 
the  .seventh  century  ;  whence  Dr.  Johnson 
shrewdly  supposes  that  the  word  giUwrish, 
anciently  written  gi'M>eris/i,  was  originally 
applied  to  the  language  of  Gd'cr  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 


Bernard  Trevisan. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  victims  to  the 
chimera  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  was  Ber- 
nard Trevisan,  who  was  born  at  Paris  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  commenced  his 
career  with  the  unsuccessful  repetition  of  cer- 
tain processes  of  transmutation  described  by 
Rhazes,  in  which  he  expended  eight  hundred 
crowns.  The  perusal  of  Geber's  treatise  on 
the  perfection  of  the  metals  rekindled  his 
hopes,  and  after  wasting  two  thousand  crowns 
upon  apparatus  and  materials,  this  experiment 
proved  as  fruitless  as  the  former.  The  writ- 
ings of  Rupescissa,  Archclaus,  and  Sacrobosca, 
shortly  afterwards  engaged  his  notice ;  and  to 
ensure  success,  he  associated  himself  with  a 
monk,  and  performed  a  variety  of  silly  but 
laborious  experiments,  at  the  expense  of  more 
than  a  thousand  crowns.  He  submitted  the 
same  pottion  of  spirit  of  wine,  to  three  hun- 
dred distillations  ;  and  was  engaged  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years  in  a  .scries  of  fruitless 
and  unmeaning  operations,  upon  alum,  com- 
mon salt,  and  copperas.  At  length  he  quitted 
his  native  country  for  Italy,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain  and  Turkey,  in  search  of  the 
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adepts  of  the  art,  from  whom  lie  hoped  to  ac- 
quire the  secret,  and  reimburse  himself.  Hav- 
ing thus  squandered  away  the  remains  of  his 
broken  fortune,  and  reduced  nearly  to  beggary, 
he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Arnold  of  Villa  Nova,  from 
whom  he  falsely  states,  that  he  obtained  what 
he  had  so  long  searched  for. 


Pos.sibility  of  a  Vacuum. 

The  Peripatetics  maintained,  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  vacuum  was  impossible  even  to  su- 
pernatural power.  This  dogma  was  first 
shaken  by  a  circumstance  which  happened  to 
some  workmen  employed  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.  Having  sunk  a  deep  well,  they 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  water  to  the  surface 
by  a  common  sucking  pump,  but  found,  to 
their  surprise,  that  they  could  only  make  it 
ascend  to  the  height  of  about  thirty  feet. 
Galileo,  whose  talents  had  gained  him  great 
celebrity  and  respect,  was  consulted  in  this 
emergency.  His  answer  was,  that  although 
nature  does  dislike  a  vacuum,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain limit  to  her  antipathy,  equivalent  to  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water  eighteen  palms 
high. 


Antimony. 


The  origin  of  the  name  of  antimony  is  re- 
markable. Basil  Valentin,  superior  of  a 
college  of  Religionists,  having  observed  that 
this  mineral  fattened  the  pigs,  imagined  that 
it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the  holy  bro- 
therhood, but  the  case  was  seriously  different : 
for  the  unfortunate  fathers  who  greedily  made 
use  of  it,  died  in  a  very  short  time.  This  is 
the  origin  of  its  name,  Aiiti-inoiiic.  In  spite 
of  this  unfortunate  beginning,  Paracelsus  re- 
solved to  bring  the  mineral  into  practice  ;  he 
thought  he  could  make  it  useful,  by  mi.xing  it 
with  other  preparations  :  but  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed according  to  his  hopes.  The  faculty  of 
Paris  were  on  this  occasion  divided  into  two 
parties  ;  the  one  maintained  that  antimony 
was  poison  ;  the  other  affirmed  that  it  was  an 
excellent  remedy.  The  dispute  became  more 
general,  and  the  Parliament  and  the  Sorbonne 
interfered  in  the  matter  ;  but  .some  time  after- 
wards the  world  began  to  judge  rightly  con- 
cerning this  e.xcellent  mineral  ;  and  its  won- 
derful effects  have  occasioned  the  faculty  to 
place  it  among  their  best  remedies. 


Copernican  System. 

Copernicus,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
•f  the  seventeenth  century,  had  no  sooner 
stored  his  mind  with  an  extensive  knowledge 
in  mathematics,  than  ho  applied  it  to  correct- 
ing the  $-  stem  of  astronomy  which  then  pre- 
vailed, iifter  examining  the  various  hypo- 
theses that  had  been  invented  for  the  solution 
of  the  celestial  phenomena,  he  adopted  that 
of  Pythagoras,  which  makes  the  sun  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  system,  and  supposes  the  earth  to 


move  not  only  round  the  sun,  but  also  round 
its  own  .i.xis.  This  system  Copernicus  began 
to  consider,  and  to  write  upon,  when  he  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  employed  him- 
self in  contemplating  the  phenomena  carefully ; 
in  making  mathematical  calculations  ;  in  ex- 
amining the  observations  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  making  new  ones  of  his  own.  After  more 
than  twenty  years  chiefly  spent  in  this  manner, 
he  brought  his  scheme  to  perfection,  and  es- 
tablished that  sy.stem  of  the  world  which  goes 
by  his  name,  and  is  now  universally  received. 
His  system  was,  however,  then  looked  upon 
as  a  most  dangerous  heresy  ;  for  which  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  and 
not  suffered  to  come  out  imtd  he  had  recanted 
his  opinion  ;  that  is,  until  he  had  renounced 
the  testimony  of  his  senses. 

It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting, 
to  know  by  what  steps  Copernicus  was  led  to 
conceive  the  bold  system  which  removes  the 
earth  from  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  ascribes 
it  to  a  tw-ofold  motion.  And  it  appears  extra- 
ordinary that  so  natural  a  thought  should  have 
occurred  at  so  late  a  period  for  the  first,  or 
nearly  for  the  first,  time. 


Tycho  Brahe. 


The  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  21st  of 
August,  1569,  happening  at  the  precise  time 
the  astronomers  had  foretold,  Tycho  Brahe, 
then  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  began  to 
look  upon  astronomy  as  something  divine,  and 
he  felt  the  strongest  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Here  indeed  was  called  in 
action  a  propensity  nearlj'  allied  both  to  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  mind  of  this 
extraordinary  man  ;  the  same  that  attached 
him  on  the  one  hand  to  the  calculations  of  as- 
tronomy, and  on  the  other  to  the  predictions  of 
judicial  astrology. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  Tycho  Brahe 
was  sent  to  Lelpsic  to  study  law  ;  but  astro- 
nomy wholly  engrossed  his  thoughts,  and  he 
spent  all  his  pocket  money  in  purchasing 
books  on  that  science.  Having  procured  a 
small  celestial  globe,  he  would  wait  until  his 
tutor  was  gone  to  bed,  in  order  to  examine 
the  constellations,  and  learn  their  names  ;  and 
when  the  sky  was  clear,  he  spent  whole 
nights  in  viewing  the  stars. 

Tycho,  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  obtained 
the  patronage  of  the  king  ;  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  erect  an  observatory,  and  form  an 
establishment  in  the  Island  of  Huena,  such 
as  had  never  yet  been  dedicated  to  astronomy. 
He  had  also  a  pension  of  two  thousand 
crowns  allowed  him  ;  and  the  canonry  of  Ros- 
hild,  which  produced  one  thousand  more.  He 
was  also  provided  with  instruments  of  far 
greater  size,  more  skilfully  contrived,  and 
more  nicely  divided,  than  any  that  had  yet 
been  directed  to  the  heavens. 

Among  the  improvements  which  he  made 
in  the  art  of  astronomical  obser-ation,  was 
that  of  verifying  the  instruments,  or  deter- 
mining their  errors  by  actual  observation,  in- 
stead of  trusting,  as  had  been  hitherto  done. 
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tu  the   supposed  infallibility   of  the  original 
construction. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  Danish 
astronomer  applied  himself,  was  the  formation 
of  a  new  catalogue  of  the  fi.xed  stars.  The 
irregularities  of  the  moon's  motions  were  his 
ne.Nt  subjects  of  inquiry.  The  comet  of  1570 
was  carefully  observed  by  Tycho,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  new  theory  of  these  bodies.  He 
considered  comets,  as  bodies  placed  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  atmosphere,  and  mov- 
ing round  the  sun.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  the  physics  of  Aristode,  which  regarded 
comets  as  meteors  generated  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Yet  Tycho  with  this  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy, and  after  having  made  observations 
more  numerous  and  accurate  than  all  the 
astronomers  who  went  before  him,  continued 
to  reject  the  system  of  Copernicus,  and  to 
deny  the  motion  of  the  earth.  If  Tycho  had 
lived  before  Copernicus,  his  system  would 
have  been  a  step  in  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge ;  coming  after  him,  it  was  a  step  back- 
ward. 

Tycho  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  predictions 
of  astrology.  If  he  met  an  old  woman  when 
he  went  out  of  doors,  or  a  hare  upon  the  road 
when  on  a  journey,  he  used  to  turn  back 
immediately,  being  persuaded  that  it  was  a 
bad  omen.  When  he  lived  at  Uraniaburg,  he 
had  at  his  house  a  madman,  whom  he  placed 
at  his  feet  at  table,  and  fed  himself  As  he 
imagined  that  everything  spoken  by  mad 
persons  presaged  .something,  he  carefully 
observed  all  this  man  said  ;  and  because  it 
sometimes  proved  true,  he  imagined  it  might 
always  be  depended  on.  But  credulity  so 
unworthy  a  man  deeply  versed  in  real  science, 
is  certainly  to  be  set  down  less  to  his  own 
account,  than  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 


The  Gregorian  Calendar. 

In  the  year  1474,  Pope  Si.xtus  IV.  being 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  of 
the  Julian  calendar,  sent  for  Regiomontanus, 
a  celebrated  mathematician  of  that  period,  to 
Rome,  and  presented  him  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Ratisbon,  in  order  to  engage  him  in  the 
undertaking.  But  a  premature  death  pre- 
venting his  assistance,  and  no  one  being 
thought  worthy  to  be  his  .successor,  the  pro- 
ject was  for  that  time  suspended  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years, 
that  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  had  the  honour  of 
accomplishing  what  several  preceding  pontiffs 
and  councils  had  attempted  in  vain.  He  in- 
vited to  Rome  a  considerable  number  of 
mathematicians  and  astronomers,  employed 
ten  years  in  the  examination  of  their  several 
formute ;  and  finally  gave  the  preference  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  Aloisius  and  Antoninus 
Lilius,  two  brothers  of  Verona.  He  trans- 
mitted copies  of  this  plan,  in  the  year  1577,  to 
all  catholic  states,  academies,  &c.  A  council 
of  the  most  learned  prelates  was  convened  Ijy 
the  Pope;   and    the   subject   being   finally 


settled,  a  brief  was  published  in  the  month  of 
March,  1582,  by  which  the  use  of  the  ancient 
calendar  was  abolished,  and  the  new  one  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  called  from  the  Pope's 
name  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  or  New  Style. 


Invention  of  Logarithms, 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  time  and  labour  required  for  arithmetical 
calculations  had  become  excessive,  and  were 
felt  as  extremely  burdensome  by  the  mathe- 
maticians and  astronomers  all  over  Europe. 
Napier  of  Merchiston,  who.se  mind  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  turned  to  arithmetical 
researches,  and  who  was  also  devoted  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  had  early  sought  for  the 
means  of  relieving  himself  and  others  from 
this  difficulty.  He  had  viewed  the  subject  in 
a  variety  of  lights  ;  and  a  number  of  ingenious 
devices  had  occurred  to  him,  by  which  the 
tediousness  of  arithmetical  operations  might 
more  or  less  completely  be  avoided  ;  till  at 
length  he  arrived  at  that  beautiful  system  of 
logarithms  which  has  rendered  his  name  so 
illustrious. 

It  has  been  justly  said,  by  Professor  Play- 
fair,  that  as  there  never  was  any  invention  for 
which  the  state  of  knowledge  had  less  pre- 
pared the  way,  there  never  was  anywhere 
more  merit  fell  to  the  share  of  the  inventor. 

His  good  fortune  was  not  less  remarkable 
than  his  great  sagacity.  Had  the  invention 
of  logarithms  been  delayed  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  would  have  come 
about  without  effect,  and  would  not  have  con- 
ferred on  the  author  the  high  celebrity  which 
Napier  so  justly  derives  from  it.  In  another 
respect  he  has  also  been  fortunate.  Many  in- 
ventions have  been  eclipsed  or  obscured  by 
new  discoveries,  or  they  have  been  so  altered 
by  subsequent  improvements,  that  their 
original  form  can  hardly  be  recognised,  and 
in  some  instances  has  been  entirely  forgotten. 
This  has  almost  always  happened  to  the  dis- 
coveries made  at  an  early  period  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science ;  and  before  their  principles 
were  fully  unfolded.  But  it  has  been  quite 
otherwise  with  the  invention  of  the  logarithms, 
which  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  author  so 
perfect,  that  it  has  never  received  but  one 
material  improvement,  that  which  it  derived 
from  the  ingenuity  of  his  friend  Briggs,  in 
conjunction  with  his  own. 


Napier's  Secret  Inventions. 

In  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  there  is  a  curious  paper  preser\'ed 
among  the  M.SS.  of  Anthony  Bacon,  Esq., 
written  by  Lord  Napier :  entitled  '  Secret 
Inventions,  profitable  and  necessary  in  these 
days  for  the  defence  of  this  Lsland,  and  with- 
standing of  stranger.s,  enemies  to  God's  truth 
and  religion.'  These  inventions  are  four  in 
number,  all  of  which  Lord  Napier  said  he 
hoped  to  perform.  The  third  is  the  most 
curious;   it  is  the  invention  of  a   piece  of 
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artillery,  which  would  destroy  a  whole  army, 
or  cut  down  the  masts  and  tackling  of  a  whole 
fleet,  at  once. 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cromarty,  in  his 
'  Jewel,'  mentions  such  a  machine  as  hasing 
actually  been  construc:ed.  Speaking  of  Na- 
pier, he  says,  '  He  had  the  skill,  as  is  com- 
monly reported,  to  frame  an  engine,  (for  an 
invention  not  unlike  that  of  Archytas's  Dove) 
which  by  virtue  of  some  secret  springs,  in- 
ward resorts,  with  other  implements  and  ma- 
terials fit  for  the  purpose,  inclosed  within  the 
bowels  thereof,  had  the  power,  if  proportion- 
able in  bulk  to  the  action  required  of  it,  (for 
he  could  have  made  it  of  all  sizes,)  to  clear  a 
field  of  four  miles  in  circumference  of  all  the 
living  creatures  exceeding  a  foot  in  height 
that  should  be  found  thereon,  how  near  soever 
they  might  be  found  to  one  another ;  by 
which  means  he  made  it  appear  that  he  was 
able,  with  the  help  of  this  machine  alone,  to 
kill  thirty  thousand  Turks  without  the  hazard 
of  one  Christian.  Of  this  it  is  said  that  ion 
a  wager;  he  gave  proof  upon  a  large  plain  in 
Scotland,  to  the  destruction  of  a  great  many 
head  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  whereof 
some  were  distant  from  others  half  a  mile.  To 
continue  the  thread  of  my  story  as  I  have  it, 
I  must  not  forget,  that  when  he  was  mo^t 
earnestly  desired  by  an  old  acquaintance  and 
professed  friend  of  his,  even  about  the  time 
of  his  contracting  the  malady  whereof  he 
died,  that  he  would  be  pleased,  for  the  honour 
of  his  family,  and  his  own  everlasting  memory 
to  posterity,  to  reveal  unto  him  the  manner  of 
the  contrivance  of  so  ingenious  a  mystery  ; 
subjoining  thereto,  for  the  better  persuading 
him.  that  it  were  a  thousand  pities  that  so 
excellent  an  invention  should  be  buried  with 
him  in  the  grave,  and  that  after  his  decease, 
nothing  .should  be  known  thereof:  his  answer 
was,  '  That  for  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  man 
there  were  too  many  devices  already  framed, 
which  if  he  could  make  to  be  fewer,  he  would 
with  all  his  might  endeavour  to  do  ;  and  that 
therefore,  seeing  the  malice  and  rancour 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  mankind  will  not  suffer 
them  to  diminish  the  number  of  them,  by 
any  new  conceit  of  his  they  should  never  be 
increased.' 

Two  Sorts  of  Truth. 

As  late  as  the  year  1598,  Daniel  Hoffman, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Helmstadt,  laying  hold  of  some  particular 
opinions  of  Luther,  extravagantly  maintained, 
that  philosophy  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  re- 
ligion :  that  truth  was  divisible  into  two 
branches,  the  one  phitosophical,  and  the  other 
tlieological ;  and  that  what  was  true  in  phi- 
losophy, was/itlse  in  theology  ! 


Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  the  most  im- 
portant discovery  that  ever  was  made  in  the 
whole  science  of  physiology;    the  influence 


which  it  necessarily  exerted  on  the  doctrines 
of  pathology,  caused  a  general  revolution 
throughout  the  whole  circle  of  medical  know- 
lev.ge.  To  William  Harvey,  an  English  phy- 
sician, the  glory  of  this  discovery  has  heen 
assigned,  by  the  almost  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  his  successors,  although  some  have 
endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  his  well-earned 
fame  by  ascribing  a  knowledge  of  the  circula- 
tion to  various  preceding  writers. 

Mr.  Diitens,  in  his  '  Recherches  sur 
rOrigine  des  Decouvertes  attribue'es  au.x 
Modernes,'  has  brought  forward  passages 
from  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Julius, 
Pollux,  Apuleius,  and  several  others,  to 
prove  that  they  knew  the  course  of  the 
blood  :  and  yet  nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  disprove  his  assertion,  than  to  examine 
the  very  passages  which  he  adduces  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

Vigneul  Marville,  in  his  '  Melanges  de 
Literature,'  says,  '  It  is  said  that  the  religious 
of  St.  Vannes  have  discovered,  in  St.  Am- 
brose, the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  a  modem 
discovery  by  Harvey  :'  and  Voltaire  as->ures 
us,  thatServetus  made  the  discovery  long  be- 
fore Harvey,  who  is  considered  on  the  conti- 
nent not  as  the  first  who  ciiicovered  ihf:  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  but  the  first  who  demon- 
strated it.  But  Servetus  only  knew  the  minor 
circulation :  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
building  which  had  baffled  all  tire  efforts  of 
the  great  geniuses  of  antiquitj'. 

The  merits  of  Harvey,  whose  fame  can 
never  peri>h  while  medical  science  continues 
to  be  cultivated,  is  enhanced  by  considering 
the  degraded  state  of  medical  knowledge  at 
that  time  in  England.  While  anatomical 
schools  had  been  long  established  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  several  teachers 
had  rendered  their  names  illustrious  by  the 
successful  pursuit  of  the  science,  anatomy  was 
still  unknown  in  England,  and  dissection  had 
hitherto  hardly  begun  ;  yet  at  this  inauspi- 
cious period  did  Harvey  make  a  discovery, 
which  .amply  justifies  Haller  in  ranking  him 
as  only  second  to  Hippocrates. 

The  publication  of  this  grand  discovery, 
which  was  fir.^t  promulgated  about  the  year 
1619,  roused  the  attention  of  all  Europe,  and 
it  was  powerfully  opposed  for  some  time  :  but 
as  this  was  a  dispute  in  which  no  particular 
interests  opposed  the  final  reception  of  truth, 
Harvey  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to  see 
his  doctrine  fully  established.  It  is  somewhat 
mortifying,  however,  to  find,  that  so  far  from 
advancing  his  reputation  and  success  as  a 
candidate  for  practice,  this  unrivalled  display 
of  sagacity,  industrj',  and  knowledge,  seems 
to  have  had  a  contrary  effect ;  for  he  never 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  highest  rank  as 
a  medical  practitioner.  '  Perhaps,'  says  Dr. 
Aikin,  '  his  researches  took  him  out  of  the 
common  road  to  popular  eminence ;  and  they 
seem  to  have  exposed  him  to  the  prejudice  so 
commonly  prevailing  against  an  innovator ; 
for  we  find  him  complaining  to  a  friend,  that 
his  practice  considerably  declined  after  the 
publication  of  his  discovery  ' 
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Attainments  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese  have  been  represented  by  some 
of  the  French  missionaries  as  profound  astro- 
nomers, at  a  time  when  all  Europe  was  in  a 
state  of  barbarism  ;  as  being  able  to  calculate 
the  recurrence  of  eclipses  ;  to  adjust  the 
regular  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  to 
measure  the  distances  of  the  planets,  &c. 

Of  the  real  extent  of  their  knowledge  of 
eclipses,  subsequent  travellers  have  afforded 
us  some  rather  singular  specimens.  Von 
Braam,  the  Dutch  ambassador,  tells  us  that 
an  eclipse  happened  which  kept  the  Emperor 
and  his  mandarins  the  whole  day  devoutly 
praying  that  the  moon  might  not  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  great  dragon  that  was  hovering 
about  her  1 

The  state  in  which  the  calendar  was  found 
when  Adam  Schaal,  one  of  the  earliest  Jesuits, 
made  his  waj'  to  Pekin,  sufficiently  proves 
their  ignorance  of  astronomical  calculations. 
An  intercalary  month  was  inserted  into  the 
wrong  year  !  On  his  announcing  this  blunder, 
all  the  departments  of  the  state,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  were  summoned  to  -it  in 
judgment  on  the  good  father's  report ;  and, 
after  mature  consideration,  they  unanimously 
decreed,  that  the  father  must  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  intercalary  month  should  stand 
where  it  was. 

'  What,'  says  Sir  Jasper,  in  the  farce,  '  I 
always  thought  till  now  that  the  heart  was  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  right  ?' 

'  Gregory.  Aye,  so  they  were  formerly,  but 
we  have  changed  all  that.  The  college  at 
present,  sir,  proceeds  on  an  entire  new 
method." 

Of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
the  Chinese  only  knew  what  the  Jesuits 
taught  them,  and  that  appears  not  to  have 
been  much.  Of  clock-making,  dialing,  optics, 
and  electricity,  they  knew  nothing  ;  of  hydro- 
statics and  hydraulics,  very  little  ;  they  raised 
water  by  a  machine  resembling  the  Persian 
wheel,  and  by  a  large  wheel  with  bamboo 
tubes,  fixed  obliquely  on  its  rim ;  but  they 
were  ignorant  even  of  the  principle  of  the 
common  pump.  The  -^.e  of  most  of  the 
mechanical  powers  is  known  even  to  .savages, 
but  the  most  commodious  and  effective  appli- 
cation of  them  was  not  known  to  the  Chinese  : 
in  most  cases,  manual  strength  supplied  the 
place  of  mechanical  power.  When  Mr.  Ear- 
row,  in  delivering  his  presents  to  the  Emperor 
Kien-long,  failed  in  making  him  comprehend 
the  use  of  the  mechanical  powers  from  a 
complete  set  of  models,  the  old  man  observed, 
that  tlicy  might  senw  as  J<layihiiigs  for  his 
gmnd-chitdrcn. 

At  the  .same  time,  whatever  depends  on 
mere  imitation  and  manual  dexterity,  can  be 
executed  as  well  and  as  neatly  by  a  Chinese, 
as  by  the  most  skilful  artists  of  the  western 
world,  and  some  of  them  in  a  style  of  very 
superior  excellence.  No  people,  for  example, 
have  carried  the  art  of  dyeing,  or  extracting 
dyeing  materials  from  so  great  a  variety  of 
animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  substances,  as 
the  Chinese  have  done  ;  and  this  merely  from 


a  practical  knowledge  of  chemical  affinities, 
without  troubling  themselves  with  theories 
derived  from  scientific  principles. 


Gahleo. 

The  succession  of  noble  discoveries  made 
by  Galileo,  the  most  splendid,  probably,  which 
it  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  individual  to  make, 
in  a  better  age  would  have  entitled  its  author 
'to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  whole 
scientific  world,  but  they  were  viewed  at  the 
time  with  suspicion  and  jealousy.  The  ability 
and  success  with  which  Galileo  had  laboured 
to  overturn  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  the 
schoolmen,  as  well  as  to  establish  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  the  immobility  of  the  sun, 
excited  many  enemies.  The  church  itself 
was  roused  to  action  by  reflecting,  that  it  had 
staked  the  infallibility  of  its  judgments  on  the 
truth  of  the  very  opinions  which  were  now  in 
danger  of  being  overthrown. 

The  Dialogues  of  Galileo  contained  a  full 
exposition  of  the  evidence  of  the  earth's 
motion,  and  set  forth  the  errors  of  the  old, 
as  well  as  the  discoveries  of  the  new  philo- 
sophy with  great  force  of  reasoning,  and  with 
the  charms  of  the  most  lively  eloquence. 
They  are  written  indeed  with  such  singular 
felicity,  that  we  read  them  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  truths  contained  in  them  are  known 
and  admitted,  with  all  the  delight  of  novelty, 
and  feel  carried  back  to  the  period  when  the 
telescope  was  first  directed  to  the  heavens, 
and  when  the  earth's  motion,  with  all  its  train 
of  consequences,  was  proved  for  the  first  time. 
The  author  of  such  a  work  could  not  be  for- 
given. Galileo  accordingly  was  twice  brought 
before  the  Inquisition.  The  first  time,  a 
council  of  .seven  cardinals  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence, which  for  the  sake  of  those  disposed  to 
believe  that  power  can  subdue  truth,  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  ;  '  That  to  maintain  the 
sun  to  be  immovable,  and  without  local 
motion,  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  is  an 
absurd  proposition,  false  in  philosophy,  here- 
tical in  religion,  and  contrary  to  the  testimony 
of  Scripture.  That  it  is  equally  absurd  and 
false  in  philosophy  to  assert,  that  the  earth  is 
not  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and,  considered  theologically,  equally  erro- 
neous and  heretical  ' 

Galileo  was  threatened  with  imprisonment, 
unless  he  would  retract  his  opinions,  and  a 
promise  was  at  length  extorted  from  him, 
that  he  would  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
earth's  motion  cither  by  speaking  or  writing. 
To  this  promise  he  did  not  conform. 

In  the  year  1663,  Galileo,  now  seventy  years 
old,  was  .again  brought  before  the  Inquisition, 
forced  solemnly  to  disavow  his  belief  in  the 
earth's  motion,  and  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  though  the  sentence  was  after- 
wards mitigated,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  F'lorence.  Tiie  sentence  appears  to  have 
pres.sed  very  heavily  on  Galileo's  mind,  and  he 
never  afterwards  either  talked  or  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  astronomy.  Such  was  the 
triumph  of  his  enemies,  on  whom  ample  ven- 
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geancc  would  have  long  ago  been  executed, 
if  ihe  indisnation  and  contempt  of  posterity 
could  reach  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 


Secret  Writing. 

Before  the  mode  of  writing  in  cypher  was 
discovered,  various  were  the  arts  resorted  to 
by  the  ancients  for  conveying  secret  intelli- 
gence. .Harpagus,  when  he  wished  to  excite 
Cyrus  to  a  conspiracy  against  his  uncle,  sent 
his  letters  in  the  Ijelly  of  a  hare.  Demaratus, 
King  of  Sparta,  when  a  refugee  at  the  Spanish 
Court,  acquainted  his  countrymen  with  the 
designs  of  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  by  writ- 
ing an  epLstle  on  a  tablet  of  wood,  and  cover- 
ing the  letters  over  with  wax.  This  intelli- 
gence enabled  the  Grecians  to  make  such  pro- 
■  vi.sion  for  the  war  as  to  defeat  the  most 
numerous  army  mentioned  in  history.  Some 
have  carried  epistles  which  have  been  inscribed 
on  their  bodies.  This  is  one  of  the  secret 
modes  of  conveyance  mentioned  by  Ovid  ; — 
'  Caveat    hoc    custos,     pro     charta,    conscia 

terguni 
Probeat,  inque  suo  corpore  verba  ferat. 

But  among  all  the  ancient  devices  for  secret 
communication,  none  appears  so  ingenious  or 
so  singular  as  that  of  Hi^tiaeus,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  ^^^lile  he  resided  with  Darius  in 
Persia  he  was  anxiou-.  to  send  to  Arista£;oras 
in  Greece  about  exciting  the  revolt  from  the 
Persian  government,  but  did  not  know  how  nt 
that  distance  to  convey  so  dangerous  a  mes- 
sage with  sufficient  secrecy.  At  length  he  hit 
upon  this  expedient.  He  selected  one  of  his 
household  servants,  whose  eyes  were  unwell, 
and  told  him  that  for  his  recovery  his  hair 
must  be  shaved  and  his  head  scarified.  In  the 
performance  of  this  business,  Histiaeus  im- 
printed his  secret  intentions  on  the  bald  head 
of  his  servant,  and  kept  him  close  at  home 
until  his  hair  was  grown.  He  then  told  him 
that,  for  his  perfect  recover^-,  he  must  travel 
into  Greece  to  Aristagoras,  who,  by  shaving 
his  head  the  second  time,  would  certainly 
restore  him  to  perfect  sight  and  health.  By 
this  means  Histiccus  was  enabled  to  make  the 
wished-for  communication. 

Le  Sieur  Guillet  de  la  Guilletiere  endea- 
vours to  show  that  the  Spartans  were  the  in- 
\entors  of  writing  in  cypher,  and  that  their 
Scytalse  were  the  first  rudiments  of  this  art. 
The  nature  and  use  of  the  Scytalse,  according 
to  Plutarch,  was  this.  When  the  Grecian 
magistrates  sent  out  an  admiral  or  a  general, 
they  prepared  two  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood 
with  so  much  exactness  that  they  were  per- 
fectly equal  both  in  length  and  thickness. 
One  of  these  they  kept  themselves,  and  tte 
other  was  given  to  the  military  officer  there 
employed.  WTien  they  had  any  secret  or  im- 
portant orders  to  communicate  to  him,  they 
took  a  long  narrow  slip  of  parchment,  and 
rolled  it  round  their  own  staff  in  a  spiral  form, 
one  fold  close  to  another,  and  then  wrote  their 
communication  upon  the  edges  of  the  parch- 
ment. This  done,  they  took  it  off  the  scroll 
and  sent  it  to  the  commander,  who,  on  re- 


ceiving it,  applied  it  to  his  staff,  so  that  ttie 
broken  and  imperfect  characters  now  became 
legible. 

In  the  age  of  Aristotle,  secret  writing 
assumed  a  more  regular  and  systematic  form ; 
and  ^neas  is  said  to  have  collected  and  in- 
vented a  great  number  of  .secret  modes  of 
corresponding. 

In  modern  times.  Lord  Bacon,  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  Baptista  Porta,  Vieta,  Dr. 
Wallis,  Bishop  Wilkins,  &c.,  have  reduced 
the  art  of  writing  in  cypher  to  a  science  :  and 
letters,  numeral  figures,  secret  characters, 
pieces  of  thread,  gloves,  notes  of  music,  &c., 
have  all  been  employed  with  great  ingenuity. 
In  '  Rees's  Cyclopaedia'  there  is  a  very  elabo- 
rate and  curious  article  on  this  subject,  in 
which  the  writer  has  given  .some  cyphers 
which  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  of  the 
rules  known  for  deciphering  at  present. 


Diving  Bell. 

The  first  use  of  the  diving  bell  in  Europe 
was  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  in  the  year  15S8,  be- 
fore the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  ten  thou- 
sand spectators.  The  experiment  was  made 
by  two  Greeks,  who,  taking  a  very  large 
kettle,  suspended  by  ropes,  with  the  mouth 
downwards,  fixed  planks  in  the  middle  of  its 
concavity,  upon  which  they  placed  themselves, 
and  with  a  lighted  candlegradually  descended 
to  a  consider.ible  depth. 

In  16S3.  William  Phipps,  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith in  America,  formed  a  project  for  search- 
ing and  unloading  a  rich  Spanish  ship  sunk 
on  the  coast  of  Hispaniola.  He  represented 
his  plan  in  such  a  plausible  manner  that 
Charles  II.  gave  him  a  ship,  and  furnished 
him  with  ever>'thing  necessary  for  his  under- 
taking ;  but  being  unsuccessful,  he  returned 
in  great  poverty.  He  then  endcivoured  to 
procure  another  vessel  from  James  II.  ;  but, 
failing  in  this,  he  got  a  .subscription  opened 
for  the  purpose,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle largely  contributed.  In  1687,  Phipps 
.set  .sail  in  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  burden 
to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  having  previously 
engaged  to  divide  the  profits  according  to  the 
twenty  shares  of  which  the  subscription  con- 
sisted. .A.t  first  all  his  labours  proved  fruit- 
less ;  but,  at  last,  v/hen  he  seemed  almost  to 
despair  of  success,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  bring  up  so  much  treasure  that  he  re- 
turned to  England  with  the  value  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Of  this 
sum  he  got  about  twenty  thousand,  and  the 
duke  ninety  thousand  pounds  Phipps  was 
knighted  by  the  king,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  present  noble  house  of 
Mulgrave. 


The  Longitude. 

The  discover^'  of  the  longitude  still  remains 
a  desideratum,  although  science  has  progres- 
sively made  near  approaches  to  it.  In  159S, 
Philip  III.  of  Spain  offered  a  hundred  thou- 
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sind  crowns  ;  ami  tl-.c  Slates  of  Ilulland,  at 
the  beginning  of  tlic  seventeenth  century, 
proposed  a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  florins 
to  the  person  who  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  solve  this  difficult  and  important  problem. 
In  1675,  Charles  II.  erected  the  observatory 
at  Woolwich,  and  appointed  Mr.  Flamstead 
his  astronomical  observer,  with  the  express 
command  that  he  should  apply  himself  with 
the  utmost  care  and  diligence  to  the  rectifying 
the  table  of  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  places  of  the  fi.xed  stars,  in  order  to  fmd 
out  the  so-much  desired  longitude  at  sea,  for 
perfecting  the  art  of  navigation. 

It  was  in  the  year  1714  that  the  pailiament 
of  Great  Kritain  first  began  to  consider  this 
question  as  an  object  of  national  concern, 
their  attention  having  been  more  particularly 
dr.awn  to  the  subject  by  the  l-,ss  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel's  fleet.  An  act  was  accord- 
ingly passed  in  that  year,  offering  rewards  to 
the  person  who  should  discover  the  longitude 
at  sea,  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
that  might  be  attained  by  .such  method — \-\z., 
a  reward  of  ^10,000  if  it  determines  the  same 
longitude  to  one  degree  of  a  great  circle,  or 
sixty  geographical  miles;  X13, 000  if  it  deter- 
mines the  same  to  two-thirds  of  that  distance  ; 
and  ^20,000  if  it  determines  it  to  half  that 
distance.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
examine  the  claims  of  persons,  and  forward 
the  object  of  the  act.  In  1774  all  the  acts 
concerning  the  longitude  at  sea  were  repealed, 
except  what  relates  to  the  commissioners,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  any  person  who  should 
discover  any  method  for  finding  the  longitude 
by  means  of  a  timekeeper  should  be  entitled 
to  a  reward  of  ;{^5ooo  for  determining  the 
longitude  to  or  within  one  degree  ;  £75°°  fo"" 
determining  the  .same  to  forty  geographical 
miles,  and  ^10,000  for  a  determination  of 
within  half  a  degree  Mr.  Harrison  had  pre- 
viously received  the  largest  reward  offered  by 
the  first  act,  ;{^2c.ooo,  for  hi;  celebrated  time- 
keeper. In  addition  to  this,  the  gratuities  of 
the  Board  of  Longitude,  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  of  others,  contributed  to  aug- 
ment the  whole  sum  to  about  £2^,000. 


The  Chronometer. 

The  first  person  who  proposed  to  ascertain 
the  relative  longitude  of  any  place  or  ship  at 
sea,  by  means  of  an  horological  machine  for 
indicating  the  time  of  the  first  meridian,  was 
(jemma  rrisius,  about  the  year  1530.  This 
method  was  described  and  recommended  in 
Carpenter's  Geography  as  early  as  the  year 
1635  ;  but  the  state  in  which  horological  ma- 
chines were  at  that  time,  prevented  his  ac- 
complishing the  design  ;  the  idea  however, 
once  suggested,  was  valuable  ;  and  stimulated 
ingenious  mechanists  to  attempt  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  object  of  such  national 
importance. 

The  discovery  of  the  isochronism  of  springs, 
which  led  the  way  to  such  great  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  horological  instruments, 
W.1S  made  by  Dr.  Hooke,  who  registered  his 


discovery  by  an  anagram  composed  of  the 
Latin  sentence,  '  Ut  tensio  sic  vis,'  in  the  year 
1658.  In  1724,  Henry  Sully,  an  English 
clock-maker,  who  had  .settled  at  Paris,  pre- 
sented the  Academy  of  Sciences  with  a  marine 
time-keeper,  made  in  1721,  and  published  a 
description  of  it  in  French  by  the  title  of 
'  Description  abregee  d'une  Horologe  de 
Nouvelle  Invention  pour  la  juste  mesure  du 
temps  en  men'  Sully  also  made  a  second 
marine  time-keeper,  which  was  tried  at  sea  in 
1726;  but  the  inventor  died  two  years  after- 
wards a  martyr  to  his  horological  studies, 
before  he  had  brought  machines  lo  that  .state 
of  perfection  which  their  object  demanded. 

At  a  later  period,  Harrison  got  ^£20,000  for 
his  chronometer  ;  but  Mudge,  who  constructed 
better  instruments,  was  less  fortunate,  as  the 
new  act  of  parliament  required  a  greater 
degree  of  accuracy  than  that  under  which 
Harrison  was  remunerated.  Mudge's  chro- 
nometers did  not  keep  time  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  act,  which  required  that 
they  should  keep  time  for  six  months,  during 
which  the  error  should  not  exceed  four 
minutes.  Mr.  Mudge  complained  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  and  petitioned  the  House 
of  Commons,  when  a  compensation  of  .^(^2500 
was  ordered  him.  Messrs.  Brockbank.  Ar- 
nold, and  Earnshaw,  have  all  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  construction  of  chrono- 
meters ;  but  none  of  them  has  been  able  to 
make  them,  sufficiently  correct  to  obtain  the 
parliamentary  reward.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  however,  gave 
Mr.  Earnshaw  jCt,oco. 

When  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  lay  a  tax  on 
watches,  it  was  proved  to  him  by  a  committee 
of  watch-makers,  that  a  piece  of  the  value  of 
^500  had  been  made  out  of  materials,  which 
did  not  in  their  native  original  state  cost  more 
than  sixpence.  This  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  tax. 


A  Huge  Task. 

Sir  Henry  Saville,  who  founded  the  chairs 
for  geometry  and  astronomy  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  published  in  1620  a  work  in  quarto, 
now  quite  forgotten,  entitled,  '  Prelationes 
xiii.  in  Principiuiii  Etciiientpruiii  EucUdis' 
&c.  It  began  with  these  words.  Consilium 
men  in  est,  auditorcs,  si  vires  et  ^mletudo  suf- 
Jcccrint,  c.xpluiire  definitioncs,  petitiones, 
coininitncs  icntcutias,  ft  otto  priores  propo- 
sitiones  priini  hbri  Eleiueutortim ;  cetera 
post  me  venicntibns  relinqucre.  And  it 
finished  with  the  following  :  Exsolvi  per  Dei 
gratinm,  Domini  auditores,  promissnm, 
liberavi  /idem  meam,  explicavi  pro  modulo 
men,  dejitiitiones,  petitiones,  communes  sen- 
ten  titts,  et  octo  priores  propositiones  Element 
torunt  Euclidis.  Hie  aunis  fessus  cyclos 
nrtemque  repono.  Suceedent  in  hoe  inunu» 
alii  fortnsse  magis  vej^eio  corpore  et  vividc 
ingenio. 

Now-a-days,  an  hour's  Labour  at  most  will 
enable  any  person  of  ordinary  talent  to  learn 
the  definitions,  postulates,  axioms,  and  first 
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eight  propositions,  of  Euclid  ;  but  here  we 
have  an  illustrious  sfaz'tiii  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  speaking  of  such  an  enterprise  as  one 
of  exceeding  greatness  and  difficulty.  He  is 
afraid,  good  man,  that  his  strength  will  fail 
him;  Si  z'ires  ct  valetudo  suffccerint.  He 
leaves  it  to  those  who  may  come  after  him  to 
push  things  a  little  farther;  cetera  post  ii:e 
veiiientibiis  relitign-re.  He  thanks  God 
that,  by  a  singular  degree  of  favour,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  execute  what  he  promised  ; 
Kxsoh'i per  Dei gratiam p}-oinissuiit,  tiberavi 
fidein  meant,  explicavi  pro  modulo  sua. 
What  ?  The  quadrature  of  the  circle  ?  the 
duplication  of  the  cube?  No,  no.  This  great 
man  has  succeeded,  by  divine  favour,  in  ex- 
plaining, pro  modulo  stto,  the  definitions,  pos- 
tulates, axioms,  and  first  eight  propositions, 
of  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  '. 
Perhaps,  among  those  who  may  come  after 
him,  some  one  will  be  found  with  more  health 
and  more  ability  to  continue  the  great  work  ; 
Succedent  in  hoc  munits  alii  Jortassc  7nag;is 
vegeto  corpore  et  vivido  ingenio.  Perhaps, 
indeed.  But  for  him,  it  is  time  that  he  should 
think  of  repose;  hie  aniiis  fessus  cycles,  ar- 
te mque  rcpono  ! 

How  satisfactory  to  think  of  the  effect 
which  philosophy  has  since  had  in  removing 
those  obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  useful 
knowledge,  which  Vv-ere  created  by  the  pe- 
dantic taste  prevalent  two  centuries  ago. 
What  a  contrast  to  a  quarto  commentary  on 
the  definitions,  postulates,  axioms,  and  first 
eight  propositions  of  Euclid's  '  Elements,'  is 
presented  by  Condoicet's  estimate  of  the  time 
now  sufficient  to  conduct  a  student  to  the 
highest  branches  of  mathematics  !  In  the  last 
centurj',  it  required  some  years  of  study  to 
learn  all  that  Archimedes  and  Hipparchus 
knew  ;  and  now  two  years  of  instruction  from 
one  profe.ssor,  are  sufficient  to  make  a  pupil 
versant  in  all  the  knowledge  of  Leibnitz  or  of 
Newton. 


Jesuit'.s  Bark. 

A  casual  circumstance  discovered  that  ex- 
cellent febrifuge,  the  Jesuit's  bark.  An  Indian 
in  a  delirious  fever,  having  been  left  by  his 
companions  by  the  side  of  a  river,  as  incura- 
ble, to  quench  his  burning  thirst,  he  naturally 
drank  copious  draughts  of  the  water,  which 
having  long  imbibed  the  virtues  of  the  bark 
that  abundantly  floated  on  the  stream,  it 
quickly  dispersed  the  fever  of  the  Indian. 
He  returned  to  his  friends,  and,  having  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  his  remedy,  the  indis- 
posed crowded  about  the  margin  of  the  holy 
stream,  as  they  imagined  it  to  be,  till  they 
perfectly  exhau.sted  all  its  virtues.  The  sages 
of  the  tribe,  however,  found  at  length  in  what 
the  efficacy  of  the  stream  consisted.  The 
Americans  discovered  it,  in  the  year  1640,  to 
the  lady  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  who  recovered 
by  its  use  from  a  dangerous  fever.  In  1643 
the  reputation  of  this  remedy  was  spread 
about  Italy  and  Rome  by  the  Cardinal  de 
Lugo  and  other  Jesuits.     It  wSs  called  Car- 


dinal de  Lugo's  bark,  on  account  of  his  distri- 
buting it  very  freely,  though  it  was  then 
extremely  dear. 

A  French  merchant,  M.  Delpcch,  residing 
at  Guayra  in  the  Caraccas,  had  stored  up  a 
large  quantity  of  fresh  cinchona,  in  apart- 
ments which  were  afterwards  required  for  the 
reception  of  some  travellers  as  guests.  These 
apartments  each  contained  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  bark,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  fermentation,  the  heat  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  house,  rendering 
the  place  somewhat  disagreeable.  One  of  the 
beds  placed  in  these  rooms  was  occupied  by  a 
traveller  ill  of  a  malignant  fever.  After  the 
first  day  he  found  himself  much  better,  though 
he  had  taken  no  medicine  ;  in  a  few  days  he 
felt  himself  quite  recovered,  without  any 
medical  treatment  whatever.  This  unexpected 
success  induced  M.  Delpech  to  make  some 
other  trials  ;  several  persons  ill  of  fever  were 
placed  successively  in  his  mag-.izine  of  cin- 
chona, and  they  were  all  speedily  cured, 
simply  by  the  effluvia  of  the  bark.  A  bale  of 
coffee  and  a  quantity  of  brandy,  which  were 
in  the  same  room,  were  found  to  taste  similar 
to  an  infusion  of  the  bark. 


Calcination. 

In  the  year  1629,  Brun,  an  apothecary  re- 
siding in  the  town  of  Bergerac,  in  France, 
melted  two  pounds  six  ounces  of  tin,  and  in 
si.x  hours,  the  whole  was  converted  into  a 
calx,  which  weighed  seven  ounces  more  than 
the  tin  employed.  Brun,  astonished  at  this 
circumstance  (for  it  was  not  then  known  that 
metals  experience  an  increase  of  weight  during 
their  calcination),  communicated  it  to  John 
Rey,  a  physician  of  Perigord,  who,  in  1630, 
published  a  tract  upon  the  subject,  in  which 
he  justly  refers  the  nicrease  of  weight  to  the 
absorption  of  air.  '  Thus,'  says  Rey,  in  the 
fanciful  language  of  the  period,  '  have  I  suc- 
ceeded in  liberating  this  surprising  truth  from 
the  dark  dungeons  of  obscurity ;  which  was 
vainly,  but  laboriously,  sought  after  by 
Cardan,  Scaliger,  Faschius,  Caesalpinus,  and 
Libavius.  Others  may  search  for  it,  but  in 
vain,  unless  they  pursue  the  royal  road  which 
I  have  cleared.  The  labour  has  been  mine — 
the  profit  is  the  reader's — the  glory  is  from 
above.' 


Original  Air-pump. 

The  idea  of  constructing  a  machine  for  the 
purpose  of  rarefying  air  first  occurred  to  Otto 
Guericke,  who,  after  many  fruitless  attempts, 
succeeded,  by  means  of  a  sucking  pump,  in 
withdrawing  a  considerable  portion  of  air  from 
the  interior  of  a  copper  ball.  With  this 
awkward  and  imperfect  air-pump  he  performed 
several  notable  experiments.  One  of  these  is 
often  exhibited  at  the  present  day.  It  con- 
sists in  exhausting  a  hollow  brass  globe,  com- 
posed of  two  hemispheres,  closely  fitted  to 
each  other,     When  a  portion  of  the  interior 
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air  is  removed,  the  pressure  of  the  exterior 
atmosphere  is  such  as  to  resist  considerable 
force  appUed  to  separate  the  hemispheres. 
This  is  called  t'.ie  Magdeburg  e.xperiment,  and 
•was  first  publicly  e.xhibited  in  the  year  1654, 
before  the  deputies  of  the  empire  and  the 
foreign  ministers,  assembled  at  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon. 

This  original  air-pump,  invented  by  the  Bur- 
gomaster of  Magdeburg,  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  Hooke,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Boyle,  performed  by  its  means  a  variety  of, 
new  and  important  experiments,  illustrative  of 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  tended  consi- 
derably to  the  progress  of  pneumatic  che- 
mistry. 


Seat  of  the  Soul. 

The  hypothesis  of  Descartes,  which  assigns 
to  the  soul  for  its  principal  seat  the  pineal 
gland,  IS  known  to  everyone  who  has  perused 
the  'Alma'  of  Prior.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
equally  known  that  the  circumstance  which 
determined  him  to  fix  on  this  particular  spot, 
was  the  very  plausible  consideration,  that 
among  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  (/its  was 
the  only  one  he  could  find,  which,  being 
single  and  cenlral,  was  fitted  for  the  habitation 
of  a  being,  of  which  he  had  previously  con- 
ceived that  unity  and  indivisibility  must  be 
essential  attributes.  In  what  manner  the 
animal  spirits,  by  their  motions  forwards  and 
backwards  in  the  nervous  tubes,  keep  up  the 
communication  between  this  gland  and  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  produce 
the  phenomena  of  perception,  memorj',  imagi- 
nation, and  muscular  motion,  he  ha.-,  attempted 
particularly  to  explain,  describing  the  pro- 
cessesby  which  these  various  effects  are  accom- 
plished, with  as  decisive  a  tone  of  authority 
as  if  he  liad  been  demonstrating  experiment- 
ally (he  circulation  of  the  blood  How  curious 
to  meet  with  such  visionary  speculations  in 
the  works  of  the  same  philosopher  who,  at  the 
outset  of  his  inquiries,  carried  his  scepticism 
so  far  as  to  require  a  proof  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  his  own  body  !  But  so  it  is  with  all 
system  builders ;  they  strain  at  gnats,  and 
swallow  camels  Ijy  hundreds. 

The  same  idle  theory  was  adopted  by  a  con- 
temporary English  philosopher,  Mr.  .Smith, 
of  Cambridge  ;  and  for  some  time  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  it  continued 
to  afford  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  contro- 
versy between  the  riv.il  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  (Xxford.  Of  this  the  '  Alma '  of  Prior 
affords  incontestable  evidence.  From  the 
.same  poem  it  appears  how  much  the  reveries 
of  Descartes,  ai)out  the  seat  of  the  soul,  contri- 
buted to  wean  the  '  Cnmhridgc  wits'  from  their 
attachment  to  the  still  more  incomprehensible 
pneumatology  of  Aristotle  ;  thus  happily 
illustrating  a  shrewd  remark  of  D'Alemliert, 
that  '  when  alisurd  opinions  are  become  inve- 
terate, it  is  sometimes  of  use  to  replace  them 
by  other  errors,  if  nothing  better  can  be  done.' 
'  Such,'  adds  the  same  author  very  happily. 


'are  the  uncertainty  and  the  vanity  of  the 
human  mind,  that  it  has  alwaj's  need  of  aii 
opinion  on  which  it  may  lean  ;  it  is  a  child, 
to  whom  a  plaything  must  occasionally  be 
presented,  in  order  to  get  out  of  its  hands  a 
mischievous  weapon  :  the  plaything  will  soon 
be  abandoned  when  the  light  of  reason  begins 
to  dawn.' 

Here  IMathew  said, 


Alma  in  verse,  in  prose,  the  mind 

By  Aristotle's  pen  defin'd. 

Throughout  the  body,  squat  or  tall 

Is  bona-Jide,  all  in  all. 

And  yet,  slap-dash,  is  all  again 

In  every  .sinew,  nerve,  and  vein  ; 

Runs  here  and  there  like  Hamlet's  ghost, 

While  everywhere  she  rules  the  roast. 

This  system,  Richard,  we  are  told, 

The  men  of  O.xford  firmly  hold  ; 

The  Cambridge  wits,  you  know,  deny 

With  ipse  dixit  to  comply  : 

They  say  (for  in  good  truth  they  speak 

With  small  respect  of  that  old  Greek), 

That  putting  all  his  words  together, 

'Tis  three  blue  beans  in  one  blue  bladder. 

Alma  they  strenuously  maintain. 

Sits  cockhorse  on  her  throne,  the  brain, 

And  from  that  seat  of  thought  dispenses 

Her  sovereign  pleasure  to  the  senses. 

&e  &c. 
The  whole  poem  is  one  continued  piece  of 
ridicule  upon  the  various  hypotheses  of  physio- 
logists, concerning  the  nature  of  the  connex- 
ion between  the  sou!  and  the  body.  It  has 
been  well  pronounced  by  Professor  Stewart  to 
be  '  by  far  the  most  original  and  characteristic 
of  all  Prior's  works.' 


Descarte.s'  Wooden  Daughter. 

When  Descartes  resided  in  Holland,  he 
with  great  labour  and  industry  made  a  female 
aulomatoii,  which  occasioned  some  wicked 
wits  to  leport  that  he  hail  an  illegitimate 
daughter,  named  Franchinc.  The  object  of 
Descartes  was  to  prove  demonstratively  that 
beasts  have  no  souls,  and  that  they  are  but 
machines  nicely  composed,  and  move  when- 
ever another  body  strikes  them,  and  commu- 
nicates to  them  a  portion  of  their  motions. 
Having  put  this  singular  machine  on  board  a 
vessel,  the  Dutch  captain,  who  sometimes 
heard  it  move,  had  the  curiosity  to  open  tlie 
box.  Astonished  to  see  a  little  human  form 
uncommonly  anim.ited,  yet,  when  toiiche<l. 
.ippcaring  to  be  nothing  but  wood,  and  being 
little  versed  in  science,  but  very  superstitious, 
he  took  the  ingenious  labour  of  the  philo- 
sopher for  a  little  devil,  and  terminated  the 
experiment  of  Descartes,  by  throwing  his 
woodi'i!  daughter  into  the  sea. 

Boxley,  Rood  of  Grace. 

A  more  curious  automaton  than  that  of 
Descartes  which  w.as  made  by  the  mere  inge- 
nuity of  a  natural  genius,  is  described  ill 
Lambard's  'Perambulations.'    He  says — 
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'  A  carpenter  of  our  country  being  a  pri- 
soner in  France,  got  together  fit  matter  for  his 
purpose,  and  compacted,  of  wood,  wire,  paste, 
and  paper,  a  Rood  [the  image  of  a  saint],  of 
such  exquisite  art  and  excellence,  that  it  not 
only  matched  in  comeliness  and  due  proportion 
of  parts,  the  best  of  the  common  sort  ;  but,  in 
strange  motion,  variety  of  gesture,  and  nimble- 
ness  of  joints,  passed  al!  others  that  before  had 
been  seen  ;  the  same  being  able  to  bow  down 
and  lift  up  itself;  to  shake  and  stir  the  hands 
and  feet  ;  to  nod  the  head,  and  roll  the  eyes  ; 
to  wag  the  chops ;  to  bend  the  brows,  and, 
finally,  to  represent  to  the  eye  bo;h  the  proper 
motion  of  each  member  of  the  body,  and  also 
a  lively  and  significant  show  of  a  well-con- 
tented or  displeased  mind ;  biting  the  lip,  and 
gathering  a  frowning,  froward,  and  disdainful 
face,  when  it  would  pretend  offence;  and 
showing  a  most  mild,  amiable,  and  smiling 
cheer  and  countenance,  when  it  would  seem 
to  be  well  pleased.  This  was  the  Rood  of 
Grace  at  Boxley,  which  was,  by  Bishop  Fisher, 
exposed  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  for  a  cheat,  and 
broke  to  pieces.' 


Musical  Composition. 

The   celebrated   musician,   LuIIy,  was  one 
day  reproached  with  setting  nothing  to  music, 
but  the  languid  verses  of  Quinault      He  ran 
immediately  to  his   harpsichord,    and,   after 
having  for  a  few  minutes  ran  over  the  keys  in 
a  most  violent  manner,  and  with  great  violence 
of  gesture,   sang  from   Racine's    tragedy   of 
'  Iphigenie,'  the  following  terrific  lines : 
Ua  Pretre  environne  d'une  foule  cruelle 
Portera  sur  ma  fille  une  main  criminelle  ; 
Dechirera  son  sein,  et  d'un  oeil  curieux 
Dans  son  coeur  palpitant  consultera  lesdieu.x.' 

A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Rameau. 
On  a  quarrel  with  Quinault,  whose  operas  he 
set  to  music,  he  said,  '  You  will  see  how  well 
I  can  do  without  my  poet.  I  will  in  future 
set  the  Dutch  gazette  to  music' 

The  same  musician,  Rameau,  had  one  day 
some  men  of  letters  at  his  house,  who  laughed 
at  him  very  much  on  his  making  an  ana- 
chronism. Rameau  flew  with  great  emotion 
to  his  harpsichord,  and  running  rapidly  over 
the  keys  of  it,  played  a  most  exquisite  piece 
of  harmony.  '  Now,'  .said  he,  'gentlemen,  it 
surely  shows  more  talent  to  be  able  to  compose 
such  a  piece  of  music  as  that  which  you  have 
ju.st  heard,  than  to  be  able  to  tell  in  what  year 
Charlemagne  or  Clovis  died.  You  only  re- 
member, I  invent  ;  and  pray  which  is  the 
most  admirable — genius  or  erudition  ?' 


Ancient  Fable  Explained. 

We  are  told  in  Grecian  stor>',  that  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, between  Mycenae  and  Argos,  there 
was  a  fen  or  marsh  of  some  extent,  called 
Lerna,  which  was  inhabited  by  Hydra,  a  hor- 
rible and  devouring  monster,  with  several 
heads  :    some   say   seven,   others   nine,    and 


others  fifty. 


such,  that  a  wound  from  an  arrow  dipped  into 
it,  was  instantly  mortal.  She  made  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  devoured  a  great  number  of 
their  .sheep  and  other  cattle.  In  obedience  to 
the  orders  of  the  tyrant  Eurystheus.  Hercules 
went  to  fight  this  destructive  and  formidable 
creature.  On  his  approach,  a  crab  came  forth 
to  the  assistance  of  Hydra,  but  Hercules 
crushed  the  crab,  and  afterwards  slew  the 
monster.  Of  the  heads  of  Hydra,  it  was  re- 
ported, that  when  one  was  cut  off,  two  would 
spring  from  the  wound,  unless  prevented  by 
the  immediate  application  of  fire.  Hercules, 
availing  himself  of  this  element,  succeeded  in 
his  undertaking. 

Thus  far  the  fable.  Hydra  is  .seemingly 
mentioned,  by  Virgil,  as  a  fictitious  or  poetical 
animal.  Bochart,  however,  with  his  usual 
prodigious  erudition,  appears  desirous  to 
make  the  whole  story  tiierally  intelligible. 
But  Lancisi,  phjsician  to  Pope  Clement  XI., 
with  a  more  clear  and  discriminating  mind, 
perceived  that  important  physical  truths  were 
concealed  under  this  twofold  allegorj-,  and  if 
he  had  reasoned  upon  his  own  discovery,  he 
would  not  have  failed  in  giving  that  explana- 
tion of  it,  which  has  been  reserved  for  our  own 
day. 

Lancisi,  by  his  persevering  and  luminous 
researches,  discovered  so  long  ago  as  1716, 
that  marsh  water,  by  simple  distillation,  mani- 
fested an  acid  quality ;  and  that  calcareous 
stones  were  better  for  paving  the  streets  of 
cities  than  siliceous  ones,  because  the  alkaline 
nature  of  the  former  was  adapted  to  imbibe 
the  noxious  moisture  of  the  air,  and  sweeten 
the  acid  salts  with  which  it  abounded. 

Dr.  ISIitchell,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley, 
printed  in  the  year  1799,  after  noticing  this 
discovery  of  Lancisi,  offers  the  following  in- 
genious solution  of  the  Lernian  Hydra: — 

'It  appears  to  me,' says  the  doctor,  'that 
this  is  an  allegory,  expressive  of  the  pestilen- 
tial vapours  emitted  by  the  bog  of  Lerna,  and 
of  the  means  found  by  experience,  useful  to 
drain  off  its  stagnant  water,  and  to  clear  the 
adjoining  and  surrounding  morasses. 

The  word  '  hydra,"  is  derived  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  •water.  This  fluid  then  de- 
tained, upon  the  marsh  of  Lerna,  favoured 
occasionally  the  production  of  unwholesome 
exhalations.  Such  vapours  being  at  once  in- 
visible and  injurious,  were  ascribed  to  some 
preternatural  enemy  or  destructive  monster  ; 
and  being  diffused  or  wafted  around  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  often  cutting  off  both  men  and  beasts, 
were  fancied  to  be  the  effect  of  the  supposed 
monster's  poison.  According  to  her  extent 
and  virulence,  wns  she  reported  to  have  fewer 
or  more  heads  for  preparing  and  inflicting 
this  poison.  The  mere  drawing  off  the  water, 
and  leaving  the  mud  and  slime  bare,  was 
termed  cutting  off  a  head  ;  and  the  increase 
of  deleterious  gases,  in  consequence  of  expo, 
sing  such  a  naked  surface,  was  apt'y  expressed 
by  the  sprouting  forth  of  two  in  its  place.  By 
cauterising  or  searing,  was  understood  either 
the  solar  heat  in  dr>'ing  the  ground,  after  the 
The  malignity  of  her  poison  was  |  water  was  drained  away,  or  the  burning  up  of 
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the  trees,  shrubs,  and  obstacles  to  free  venti- 
lation by  ordinary  combustion,  or,  perhaps, 
both.  The  crab  which  was  hydra's  ally, 
perhaps,  does  not  refer  to  the  sun's  place  in 
the  constellation  Cancer,  so  much  as  to  show 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  difficulties,  and 
the  superior  strength  and  skill  requisite  to 
overcome  them.  In  the  whole  allegory,  '  Her- 
cules' may  be  understood  to  mean  insuperable 
courage  and  industry.  This  interpretation  is 
confirmed  by  another  consideration,  that  the 
ancients  had  not  only  their  Hydra,  who  lived 
in  the  water,  but  their  Clicrsydi-a,  who  re- 
mained after  the  marsh  or  fen  was  dried  up. 
Cliersydra  being  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  land  not  jfit  for  the  plough, 
and  the  jiionster  of  the  f  ns,  will  thus  mean 
the  venomous  and  sickly  condition  of  the 
neighbouring  atmosphere,  after  the  water  was 
exhaled,  and  the  ground,  at  tlie  .same  time, 
not  rendered  arable  thereby,  typified  by  a 
poisonous  serpent.  It  was  thus  e.\pressive  of 
the  rage  of  pestilential  effluvia,  which  some- 
times, and  under  certain  circumstances,  con- 
tinue in  a  virulent  state,  in  diy  weather,  near 
their  dried  sources.' 


Anatomy. 

The  ancient  anatomists  must  have  felt  a 
zeal  for  the  science  which  makes  the  imagina- 
tion .shudder.  It  reac'ned  to  nothing  less  than 
dissecting  men  alive ;  for  this  purpose  the 
bodies  of  criminals  were  devoted.  Herophilus, 
aGreekphyslcianofChalcedon,  who  flourished 
five  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  dissected  human  bodies.  Tertullian 
says  he  dissected  them  alive ;  but  Cocchi. 
who  published  a  Dissertation  in  1736,  denies 
that  he  was  guiltj'  of  this  barbarity.  Hero- 
philus, by  an  unprecedented  spirit  of  investi- 
gation, discovered,  as  some  report,  the  lacteals, 
the  nerves,  with  their  various  uses,  the  glands, 
the  pulse,  &c.  and  gave  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  human  frame  the  names  which  they 
<l\\\  bear. 

The  dissection  of  dead  bodies  was,  at  no 
very  late  period,  looked  on  as  a  sacrilege  ; 
and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  ordered  a  con- 
.sultation  of  the  theologians  of  Salamanca,  to 
determine  whether,  in  point  of  conscience,  a 
body  might  be  dissected,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  its  structure. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1474,  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  of  Pans  represented  to 
Louis  XI.  that  'several  persons  of  condition 
were  afflicted  with  the  stone,  cholic,  pains, 
and  stitches  in  the  side  ;  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  inspect  the  parts  where  these  dis- 
orders were  engendered ;  ihr.t  the  greatest 
light  they  could  receive,  would  be  from  per- 
forming an  operation  on  a  living  man,  and 
therefore  they  begged  that  a  franc  archer, 
condemned  to  be  hanged  for  a  robbery,  who 
was  frequently  afllicted  with  these  complaints, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  Their  petition 
was  granted,  and  the  operation,  the  first  in 
liihotomy  ever  made,  was  publi^y  performed 


in  St.  Severln's  churchyard.  After  the  opera- 
tors had  e.-camined  and  made  their  experiment, 
the  bowels  were  replaced  in  the  body,  whlcli 
was  sewed  up,  and  so  well  dressed,  that  in  a 
fortnight's  time,  the  man  was  cured  and  par- 
doned of  his  crimes. 


Anatomical  Drawings, 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  his  talents  as  a 
painter,  added  that  of  being  the  best  anatomist 
and  physiologist  of  his  time  ;  and  was  the  first 
person  who  introduced  the  practice  of  making 
anatomical  drawings.  Vassare,  in  his  '  Lives 
of  the  Painters,'  says  Leonardo,  made  a  book 
of  studies,  drawn  with  red  chalk,  and  touched 
with  a  pen  with  great  diligence,  of  such  sub- 
jects as  Marc  Antonio  de  la  Torre,  an  excel- 
lent philosopher  of  that  day,  had  dissected. 
'And  concerning  those  from  part  to  part,  he 
wrote  remarks  in  letters  of  an  ugly  form, 
which  are  written  by  the  left  hand  backwards, 
and  not  to  be  understood  but  by  those  who 
know  the  method  of  reading  them ;  for  they 
are  not  to  be  read  without  a  looklng-gla.ss.' 

Those  very  drawings  and  writings  alluded 
to  by  Vassare,  are  happily  found  to  be  preser- 
ved in  his  majesty's  great  collection  of  original 
drawings,  where  Dr.  Hunter  was  permitted 
to  examine  them.  The  doctor  in  noticing 
them  says,  '  1  expected  to  see  little  more  than 
such  designs  in  anatomy  as  might  be  useful 
to  the  painter  in  his  own  profession  ;  but  I 
saw,  and,  indeed,  with  astonishment,  that 
Leonardo  had  been  a  general  and  a  deep  stu- 
dent. When  I  consider  what  pains  he  has 
taken  upon  every  part  of  the  body,  the  supe- 
riority of  his  universal  genius,  his  particular 
excellence  in  mechanics  and  hydr.auhcs,  and 
the  attention  with  which  such  .a  man  would 
examine  and  see  objects  which  he  was  to  draw, 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  Leonardo  was  the 
best  anatomist  at  that  time  in  the  world.* 


Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau. 

It  is  painful  to  remark,  that  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  telescope,  in  the  country  where 
it  first  made  its  re-appearance  in  Europe,  was 
directed  to  a  far  different  purpose  from  that  of 
plillosophy.  The  maker  after  having  finished 
one.  judging  it  of  singular  use  in  the  military 
profession,  was  naturally  induced,  by  the 
hope  of  paronage,  to  present  it  to  the  young 
Prince  Alaurice,  whose  bravery  and  conduct 
had  so  beneficially  contributed  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  Provinces.  I!ut  at  this 
moment  .a  bloody  tragedy  was  acted  in  Hol- 
land. The  chief  of  the  republic,  not  content 
with  that  high  station  which  the  gratitude  (A 
his  fellow-citizens  had  conferred  upon  him, 
sought  to  .aggrandize  his  power  by  crushing 
all  opposition.  In  the  prosecution  of  his 
ambitious  designs,  he  artfully  gained  the 
favour  of  the  uiidl.scerning  populace,  and, 
joining  his  intrigues  to  the  violence  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  he  succeeded  in  prefcr- 
viiig  the  charge  of  a  plot  against  the  mora 
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strenuous  supporters  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  involved  them  in  ruin.  Not  only  was 
the  celebrated  Grotius  condemned  to  the 
gloom  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  hut  the  aged 
senator,  Bameveldt,  whose  wise  and  upright 
councils  had  guided  the  state  amidst  all  the 
troubles  of  a  long  revolutionary  storm,  was 
led  to  the  scaffold  on  the  :4th  of  May,  1619, 
while  his  persecutor,  ashamed  to  approach 
the  spectacle  of  his  sufferings,  beheld  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  the  coolness  of  a  tyrant,  from  the 
windows  of  his  palace,  by  the  Itclp  of  a  tele- 
scope, the  gesture  and  aspect  of  the  venerable 
patriot,  and  all  the  melancholy  circumstances 
attending  the  decollation. 


the  critics  unanimously  agreed  with  him. 
-Mignard  then  spoke  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice  : 
'  And  I,  gentlemen,  will  wager  three  hundred 
louis,  that  it  is  not  a  Guido.'  The  dispute  now 
became  violent.  Le  Brun  was  dusirous  of 
accepting  the  wager.  In  a  word,  the  affair 
became  such  as  could  add  nothing  more  to  the 
glory  of  Mignard.  '  No,  sir,' replied  the  latter, 
'  I  am  too  honest  to  bet,  when  I  am  certain  to 
win.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  this  piece  cost 
you  two  thousand  crowns  ;  the  money  must  be 
returned — the  painting  is  by  my  hand.'  Le 
Brun  would  not  believe  it.  'The  proof,'  Mig- 
nard continued,  '  is  easy ;  on  this  canvas, 
which  is  a  Roman  one,  was  the  portrait  of  a 
cardinal ;  I  will  show  you  his  cap.'  The  che- 
valier did  not  know  which  of  the  rival  artists 
to  believe  ;  the  proposition  alarmed  him.  '  He 
who  p.iinted  the  picture  shall  mend  it,'  said 
Mignard.  He  took  a  pencil  dipped  in  oil, 
and  rubbing  the  hair  of  the  Magdalen,  dis- 
covered the  cap  of  the  cardinal — the  honour 
of  the  ingenious  painter  could  no  longer  be 
disputed. 


Reverence  for  Antiquity. 

"There  have  been  found  occasionallj'  some 
artists,  who  could  so  perfectly  imitate  the 
spirit,  the  taste,  the  character,  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  great  masters,  that  they  have  not 
unfrequently  deceived  the  most  skilful  connois- 
seurs. Michael  .\ngeio  executed  a  Sleeping 
Cupid,  of  which  he  broke  off  an  arm,  and 
afterwards  buried  the  statue  in  a  place  where 
he  knew  it  would  soon  be  found.  It  was 
found  accordingly,  and  the  critics  were  never 
tired  of  admiring  it,  as  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious relics  of  antiquity.  It  then  remained  to 
decide,  whether  it  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  of 
Lysippus,  or  of  Praxiteles.  It  was  sold  to 
the  Cardirial  of  St.  George,  to  whom  Michael 
Angelo  discovered  the  whole  mystery,  by 
joining  to  the  Cupid  the  arm  which  he  had 
reserved. 

.'^n  anecdote  of  Peter  Mignard  is  more 
singular.  This  great  man  painted  a  Magdalen 
on  a  canvas,  fabricated  at  Rome.  A  broker, 
in  concert  with  Mignard,  went  to  the  Chev.v 
lierde  Clairville,  and  told  him,  .as  a  secret, 
that  he  w.as  to  receive  from  Italy  a  .Magdalen 
of  Guido,  and  his  masterpiece.  The  chevalier 
caught  the  bait,  begged  the  preference,  and 
purchased  the  picture  at  a  very  liigh  price. 
Some  time  afterwards,  he  was  informed  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon,  for  that  the  Mag- 
dalen was  painted  by  ^Mignard.  Although 
Mignard  himself  caused  the  alarm  to  be  given, 
the  amateur  would  not  believe  it  ;  all  the  con- 
noisseurs agreed  it  was  a  Guido,  and  the 
famous  Le  Brun  corroborated  his  opinion. 

The  chevalier  came  to  Mignard.  '  There 
are,'  he  says,  "  some  persons  who  assure  me 
that  my  Magdalen  is  your  work.'  'Mine! 
they  do  me  great  honour  ;  I  am  sure  that  L-i 
Brun  is  not  of  that  opinion.'  '  Le  Brun 
swears  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  Guido.  You 
shall  dine  with  me,  and  meet  several  of  the 
first  connoisseurs.' 

On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  picture  was 
more  closely  inspected  than  ever.  Mignard 
hinted  his  doubts  whether  the  piece  was  the 
work  of  that  great  master  ;  he  insinuated  that 
it  was  possible  to  be  deceived  ;  and  added, 
'  that  if  it  was  Guido's,  he  did  not  think  it  in 
his  best  manner.'  '  It  is  a  Guido,  sir,  and  in 
his  verj'  best  manner,'  replied  Le  Brun,  with 

warmth,  '  I  am  perfectly  convinced.'    And  ajl  j  smiling,    'consider  and    tell  me,    Bias,   how 
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Drinking  up  the  Sea. 

Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  was  reputed  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  in  the  countrj' ;  and 
from  his  love  of  science,  had  shown  particular 
marks  of  favour  to  Thales,  of  Miletus,  who 
visited  Eg^'pt  during  his  reign.  Between  this 
prince  and  the  contemporary  King  of  Ethiopia, 
there  subsisted  an  emulation  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary kind,  which  was  maintained  by 
alternately  proposing  to  each  other  questions 
of  difficult  solution,  and  on  which  they  would 
sometimes  stake  whole  districts  of  their  do- 
minions. 

In  one  of  these  disputes,  tlie  King  of  Egypt, 
finding  himself  unable  to  maintain  the  contest 
by  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects,  had  re- 
course to  Bias,  the  philosopher  of  Priene,  to 
whom  he  sent  the  following  letter  by  Nil- 
oxcnus : 

'  -Ajnasis,  King  of  Eg\'pt,  saith  thus  to 
Bias,  the  wisest  of  the  Cireeks.  The  King  of 
Ethiopia  contendeih  with  me  for  pre-eminence 
in  wisdom.  Mastered  in  other  things,  he  has 
at  length  made  a  very  strange  demand,  which 
is  no  less  than  that  I  shall  drink  up  the  sea. 
This  proposition,  if  I  resolve,  I  .shall  obtain 
many  of  his  towns  and  cities  ;  but  if  otherwise, 
I  must  lose  all  those  about  Elephantina.  Con- 
sider of  it,  and  send  Niloxenus  back  with  all 
speed.  Whatever  I  can  do  for  your  friends 
and  country  shall  not  be  wanting.' 

When  Bias  received  this  letter,  he  was  at 
Corinth,  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  wise 
men,  who  had  been  invited  thither  by  Peri- 
ander.  He  had  no  sooner  perused  it,  than  he 
whispered  to  Cleobulus,  who  happened  to  sit 
next  to  him.  and  then  addressing  himself  to 
Niloxenus,  'What!'  said  he,  'Amasis,  who 
commands  so  many  men,  and  possesses  so 
excellent  a  countrj',  will  he,  for  a  few  obscure 
villages,  drink  up  the  sea  ?'  '  But  if  he  was 
desirous  of  doing  so,'  answered   Nilo.xenus, 
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might  he  be  able  to  accomphsh  it  ?  '  Bid  the 
Kthiopian,'  replied  Bias,  '  withhold  the  rivers 
from  running  into  the  sea,  until  Amasis  shall 
have  drank  that  which  is  now  sea,  for  the  re- 
quisition concerns  that  only  which  is  such  at 
present,  not  what  shall  be  hereafter.'  On 
receiving  this  answer,  Niloxenus  embraced 
him  with  joy  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  wise  men 
applauded  the  solution. 


Cannon, 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  Chinese, 
nor  in  their  '  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,' 
that  bears  any  allusion  to  their  knowledge  of 
cannon,  before  the  invasion  of  Gengis-Khan 
in  1219,  when  mention  is  made  of  Iw-pas,  or 
fire  tubes,  the  present  name  of  cannon,  which 
are  said  to  kill  men,  and  to  set  tire  to  inflam- 
mable substances  ;  they  are  said,  too,  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Tartars,  not  by  the  Chinese, 
and  very  probably,  were  nothmg  more  than 
the  enormous  rocket  known  in  India  at  the 
period  of  the  JVlahommedan  invasion. 

The  Moors,  or  Arabs,  in  Spain,  appear  to 
have  used  gunpowder  and  cannon  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  an  insu- 
lated case  is  mentioned  even  of  an  earlier 
date.  In  the  Cronica  de  Espana,  by  Abu- 
Abdalla,  it  is  said,  that  '  El  Key  de  Granada, 
Abu-Walid,  Ilevo  consigo  al  sitio  de  Baza 
una  gruessa  maquina,  que,  cargada  con  inixtos 
de  uzii/rc,  y  daudole  fnego,  despedia  con  cstic- 
cnda  globes  contra  el  Alcazar  de  aquella 
Ciudad.'  And  in  1331,  when  the  King  of 
Granada  laid  siege  to  Alicant,  he  battered  its 
walls  with  iron  bullets,  discharged  by  Jtre 
from  machines.  This  novel  mode  of  warfare, 
adds  the  annalist,  inspired  great  terror. 

It  is  stated  in  the  'Cronica  de  Don  Alonzo 
el  Onceno,'  that  when  Alonzo  XI.  King  of 
Castile,  besieged  Algesiras  in  1342-3,  the 
Moorish  garrison  in  defending  the  place, 
'  lanzaban  muchos  triieiios  contra  la  hueste 
en  que  lanzaban  pellasde  fierro  niuy  grandes.' 
That  the  iruenos  (literally  thunders)  were  a 
species  of  cannon,  and  fired  with  powder,  is 
clear,  from  other  passages  in  the  same  chro- 
nicle. And  Mariana  mentions  the  circum- 
stance of  the  inhabitants  defending  themselves 
by  '  /hvs  con  polvora  que  lanzaban  piedras,' 
and  adds,  that  this  was  the  first  insiance  he 
had  found  of  any  mention  of  the  use  of  such 
arms.  The  celebrated  battle  of  Creci  was 
fought  by  Edward  III.  in  1346;  and  Hume, 
on  the  authority  of  Villani,  says  the  English 
had  cannon,  but  not  the  French.  This  asser- 
tion is  imsupported  by  Froissart,  who  was  a 
contemporary,  and  almost  an  eye  witness  ;  he 
makes  no  mention  of  cannon,  although  he 
describes  the  battle  very  minutely.  'I'homas 
of  Walsingham,  who  wrote  more  than  three 
centuries  before  Hume,  and  wlio  not  only 
gives  a  detailed  accountof  the  battle,  but  even 
specifies  by  name  the  arms  and  weapons  used 
by  the  English,  makes  no  mention  of  cannon, 
which  he  certainly  would  have  done  had  they 
been  used. 

The  oldest  piece  of  cannon  in  e.\;islence,  is  | 


preserved  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Juiliao  da  Barra, 
ten  miles  from  Lisbon  ;  it  is  twenty  feet  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  discharges  a  ball  of  one 
hundred  pounds  weight.  It  has  neither  dol- 
phins, rings,  nor  button  ;  is  of  a  st;-aiige  metal, 
and  has  an  Hindostan  inscription,  which  says 
it  was  cast  in  the  year  1400. 

Cannon  were  originally  made  of  iron  bars 
.soldered  together,  and  bound  round  with 
strong  iron  hoops.  Some  of  these  relics  of 
the  clumsiness  of  our  ancestors  may  still  be 
seen.  One  is  in  the  Tower  of  London,  two 
at  Woolwich,  and  one  in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at 
Lisbon.  They  were  sometimes  also  made 
with  leather,  and  plates  of  iron  and  copper. 

Queen  Ehzabeth's  pocket  pistol  is  well 
known.  At  Bois-le-duc,  in  France,  there  is 
a  cannon  called  the  Devil  ;  there  is  an  eighty 
pounder  in  the  Tower,  brought  from  Edinburgh 
Castle,  called  Mount's  Meg;  an  eighty  pounder 
in  the  Arsenal  at  Berlin,  called  the  Thunderer ; 
two  curious  si.\ty  pounders  in  the  Arsenal  at 
Bremen,  called  the  Messengers  of  Bad  News  ; 
and  lastly,  a  seventy  pounder  in  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails  which 
covered  the  Old  Pantheon,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  '  E.\clavistrabalibus,  Porticus  Agrippae.' 

There  was  at  Tong  Castle,  in  Shropshire,  a 
fortj'-pounder,  called,  '  Clear  the  way  of  the 
Lord.'  which  was  used  at  the  demolition  of 
Cheney  Longueville  Castle  in  that  county,  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  The  Protector  gave  Scrip- 
ture phrases  as  names  to  most  of  the  cannon 
made  during  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth, impressions  of  which  they  generally 
bore. 

Greek  Fire. 

Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere,  who  travelled 
into  Palestine  in  the  year  1432,  as  counsellor 
and  first  esquire-carver  to  Philippe  le  Bon, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  says  that  the  secret  of 
the  Greek  fire  was  known  to  the  Moors  at  that 
time.  At  Baratt.  he  was  present  at  a  feast 
celebrated  by  the  Moors  in  their  ancient 
manner.  '  It  began  in  the  evening  at  sunset. 
Numerous  companies,  scattered  here  and 
there,  were  singing,  and  uttering  loud  cries. 
While  this  was  passing,  the  cannon  of  the 
castle  were  fired,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
launched  into  the  air,  "  bien  hault  et  bien 
loing,  une  nianiere  de  feu  plus  gros  que  le 
plus  gros  fallot  que  jc  vcisse  oncqiics  allume.' 
They  told  me  they  sometimes  made  use  of 
such  at  sea,  to  set  fire  to  the  sails  of  an 
enemy's  vessel.  It  seems  to  me,  that  as  it  is 
a  thing  easy  to  be  made,  and  of  little 
e.vpcuse,  it  may  be  equally  well  employed 
to  burn  a  camp  or  a  thatched  village,  or  in 
an  engagement  with  cavalry  to  frighten  their 
horses. 

'  Curious  to  know  its  composition,  I  sent  the 
servant  of  my  host  to  the  person  who  made 
this  fire,  and  requested  him  to  teach  me  the 
method.  He  returned  for  answer,  that  he 
dared  not,  for  that  he  should  run  great  danger 
were  it  known  ;  but  as  there  is  nothing  a  Moor 
will  not  do  for  money,  I  offered  him  a  ducat, 
which  quieted  his  fears,  and  he  taught  me  all 
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he  knew,  and  even  gave  me  the  moulds  in 
wood,  with  the  other  ingredients,  which  I 
have  brought  to  France.' 

Wlicn  La  Brocquierc  brought  the  secret  of 
the  Greek  lire  to  Europe,  no  use  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  it,  at  least  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  war  ;  it  is,  therefore,  presumed  that 
it  was  less  efficacious  than  gunpowder,  which 
then  began  to  be  in  common  use.  Perhaps 
the  flying  dragons  which  were  afterwards  e.v- 
hibited  in  royal  fire-works  were  something  of 
the  kind.  It  should  seem  also  that  the  in- 
gredients were  scarce  in  Europe,  otherwise 
the  traveller  would  not  have  thought  of  bring- 
ing them  with  him  from  Palestine. 


Muskets. 

Portable  fire-arms,  the  introduction  of  which 
is  very  recent  in  Europe,  were  in  use  among 
the  Mahommedans  of  Asia  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  I. a  B'-ocquiere,  who  travelled  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centurj',  mentions  small  harquebuses  being 
fired  off  at  their  great  festivals  at  Damascus. 

JNIuskets  were  first  used  in  Europe  at  the 
siege  of  Rhcge  in  1591,  by  the  Spaniards. 
They  were  very  heavy,  and  couL'.  net  be  used 
without  a  rest,  but  they  had  match-locks,  and 
did  e.xecution  at  a  considerable  distance.  i)n 
their  march,  the  soldiers  only  carried  the  rests 
and  the  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
muskets  after  them.  They  were  slow  in  load- 
ing, not  only  on  account  of  the  clumsiness  of 
their  pieces,  and  the  ball  and  powder  being 
carried  separate,  but  also  from  the  time  it 
took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the  match.  After- 
wards a  lighter  match-lock  came  into  use  ; 
and  the  soldiers  carried  their  ammunition  in 
bandeliers,  to  which  were  hung  several  little 
cases  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  each  of 
which  contained  a  charge  of  powder.  The 
balls  were  carried  loose  in  a  pouch,  and 
priming-homs  hung  by  the  sides  of  the  soldier. 
The  muskets  with  rests  were  in  use  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  Firelocks  were  not 
introduced  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


Lord  Bacon. 

The  merits  of  Bacon,  as  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  have  been  universally 
acknowledged.  The  power  and  compass  of  a 
mind  which  could  lay  down  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  experimental  inquiries,  before  any 
'  such  inquiries  had  been  instituted,  and  trace 
not  merely  the  outline,  but  many  of  the  most 
minute  ramifications  of  science  which  did  not 
yet  e.\ist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to 
all  succeeding  ages.  As  he  has  had  no  rival  in 
the  times  which  are  pa.st,  so  he  is  likely  to  have 
none  in  those  which  are  to  come.  "  Before 
any  parallel  to  him  can  be  found,'  says  an 
equally  eleg.int  and  profound  writer.  Professor 
Playfair,  '  not  only  must  a  man  of  the  same 
talents  be  produced,  but  he  must  be  placed  in 
the  same  circumstances ;  the  memory  of  his 
predecessor  must  be  effaced,  and  tl'.e  iight  of 
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science,  after  being  entirely  e.xtinguished, 
must  be  again  beginning  to  revive.  If  a 
second  Bacon  is  ever  to  arise,  he  must  be 
ignorant  of  the  first.' 

The  ascendancy  of  Bacon  was  not  more  re- 
markable in  physical  than  in  moral  science. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  ,so  much 
better  suited  were  the  far  inferior  talents  and 
accomplishments  of  his  contemporary,  Grotius, 
to  the  taste,  not  only  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  but  of  their  remote  descendants,  that 
while  the  merits  of  Bacon  failed  for  a  century 
and  a  half  to  command  the  general  admira- 
tion of  Europe,  Grotius  continued,  even  in  the 
British  universities,  the  acknowledged  oracle 
of  jurisprudence  and  of  ethics,  till  long  after 
the  death  of  Montesquieu.  Nor  was  Bacon 
himself  unapprised  of  the  slow  growth  of  his 
posthumous  fame.  No  writer  seems  ever  to 
have  felt  more  deeply  that  he  properly  be- 
longed to  a  later  and  more  enlightened  age ;  a 
sentiment  which  he  has  pathetically  expressed 
in  that  clause  of  his  testament  where  he 
'  bequeaths  his  name  to  posterity,  after  some 
generations  .shall  be  past.' 


Boyle. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  father  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy  died,  gave  birth  to  one 
of  the  first  and  most  successful  of  experimen- 
talists— the  illustrious  Boyle.  '  Which,'  says 
Boerhaave,  'of  all  .Mr.  Boyle's  writings  shall 
I  recommend  ?  All  of  them.  To  him  we  owe 
the  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals,  vege- 
tables, fossils  ;  so  that  from  his  works  may  be 
deduced  the  v,hole  system  of  natural  know- 
ledge.' It  has  at  the  .same  time  been  justly 
observed,  that  he  who  would  do  justice  to 
Boyle's  scientific  character,  must  found  it 
rather  upon  the  indirect  benefits  which  he 
conferred,  than  upon  any  immediate  aid  wliich 
he  lent  to  science.  He  exhibited  a  variety 
of  experiments  in  public  which  kindled  the 
zeal  of  others  more  capable  than  himself;  and 
in  this  his  chief  merit  consisted.' 

No  feature  of  Boyle's  character  was  more 
remarkable  than  his  perfect  liberality.  He 
was  ever  open  to  conviction,  and  courted  op- 
position and  controversy,  on  tlie  principle  that 
truth  is  often  elicited  by  the  conllict  of 
opinions.  His  disposition  was  ever  amiable, 
mild,  and  generous,  and  he  was  at  once  the 
patron  of  learning  and  virtue. 

The  only  attack  that  the  writings  of  this 
great  and  good  man  ever  provoked  came  from 
the  pen  of  the  irascible  Swift.  In  1605  Boyle 
had  published  '  Occasional  Reflections  upon 
several  Subjects,  whereto  is  prefi.xed  a  Dis- 
course about  such  kind  of  Thoughts. '  To 
ridicule  this  production,  Swift  wrote  his 
'Pious  Meditations  on  a  Broomstick,  in  the 
style  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyle.'  'To 
what  a  height,'  says  Boyle's  noble  relation, 
the  late  Lord  Orrery,  '  must  the  spirit  of  sar- 
casm arise  in  an  author  who  could  prevail  on 
himself  to  ridicule  so  good  a  man  as  Mr. 
Boyle  ?  The  sword  of  wit,  like  the  scythe  of 
time,  cuts  down  friend  and  foe,  and  attacks 
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every  object  that  lies  in  its  way.  Eut  sharp 
and  irresistible  as  the  edge  of  it  may  be,  Mr. 
Boyle  will  always  remain  invulnerable. ' 

Mezzotinto. 

Prince  Rupert,  nephew  to  Charles  I.,  who 
devoted  himself  much  to  the  prosecution  of 
chemical  and  philosophical  experiments,  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  mechanic  arts,  for  which  he 
was  famous,  was  the  inventor  of  JNIezzotinto,  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  a 
soldier  scraping  his  rusty  fusil. 

The  prince,  going  out  early  one  morning, 
observed  a  sentinel  at  some  distance  from  his 
post,  very  busy  doing  something  to  his  piece. 
The  prince  inquired  what  he  was  about.  He 
replied  that  the  dew  had  fallen  in  the  night 
and  made  his  fusil  rusty,  and  therefore  he  was 
scraping  and  cleaning  it.  The  prince,  looking 
at  it,  was  struck  with  something  like  a  figure 
eaten  into  the  barrel,  with  innumerable  little 
holes  closed  together  like  frieze  work  on  gold 
and  silver,  part  of  which  the  soldier  had 
scraped  away.  From  this  trifling  incident 
Prince  Rupert  conceived  the  idea  of  JNIezzo- 
tinto. He  concluded  that  some  contrivance 
might  be  found  to  cover  a  brass  plate  with 
such  a  grained  ground  of  fine  pressed  holes  as 
would  undoubtedly  give  an  impression  all 
black,  and  that,  by  scraping  away  proper 
parts,  the  smooth  superficies  would  leave  the 
rest  of  the  paper  white.  Communicating  his 
ideas  to  Wallcrant  Vaillant,  a  painter,  they 
made  several  experiments,  and  at  last  mvented 
a  .steel  roller,  cut  with  tools  to  make  teeth  like 
a  file  or  rasp,  with  projectmg  points,  which 
effectually  produced  the  black  grounds  ;  those 
being  scraped  away  and  diminished  at  plea- 
sure, left  the  gradations  of  light.  It  is  said 
that  the  fir^t  Mezzotinto  print  ever  published 
was  engraved  by  the  prince  himself.  It  may 
be  seen  in  the  first  of  Evelyn's  'Sculptura,' 
and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  second  edition, 
printed  in  1735. 

Torricelli — Barometer. 

The  explanation  which  Galileo  gave  to  the 
artisans  of  the  failure  of  their  sucking  pump  to 
raise  water  higherthan  thirty-two  feet,  namely, 
that  it  was  the  limit  of  nature's  abhorrence  of 
a  vacuum,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  quite 
.satisfactory  ;  it  was  indeed  evading,  rather 
than  meeting,  the  difficulty  proposed  for  his 
solution.  In  the  last  of  his  dialogues,  he 
mentions  an  experiment  to  ascertain  this  power 
or  virtu,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  vacuum  ;  but 
although  he  got  the  length  of  weighing  air, 
advanced  to  no  conclusion  respecting  the 
effect  of  its  incumbent  mass.  The  atmo- 
sphere was,  in  his  days,  still  supposed  to 
reach  to  the  moon,  and  the  pressure  of 
columns  of  such  enormous  height  seemed  to 
mock  all  calculation,  and  to  overwhelm  the 
imagination. 

Torricelli,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Galileo, 
resumed  the  investigation  at  the  interesting 
point  where  his  master  had  left  it.  He  con- 
s' 


ceived  the  happy  idea  of  exhibiting  the  action 
of  a  pump  on  a  contracted  scale,  by  means  of 
a  column  of  mercurj',  which  is  fourteen  times 
heavier  than  water.  This  experiment  brought 
very  neatly  imdcr  one  view  all  the  circum- 
stances affecting  the  question.  He  ascer- 
tained that  the  water  and  mercur>'  were  each 
supported  b^'  the  same  equipoise,  which,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  at  last  concluded  to  be  the 
pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  ;  and 
having  afterwards  constructed  what  has  since 
received  the  name  of  the  syphon  barometer, 
he  detected  that  variation  of  pressure  which 
depends  on  the  change  of  weather.  These 
important  results  were  published  in  the  year 
1645  ;  but  Torricelli  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the 
fame  of  his  great  discoverj-,  being  snatched 
away  by  a  putrid  fever  in  the  flower  of  his 
age 


Pascal, 

Pascal,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  original 
geniuses  that  France  ever  produced,  happened 
to  be  residing  at  Rouen,  in  1646,  when  he  was 
informed  of  Torricelli's  extraordinary  baro- 
metrical experiments.  Having,  fortunately, 
access  to  a  glass-house,  he  was  enabled  imme- 
diately to  repeat  the  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  and  was  led  by  them  to  the  important 
and  then  wonderful  conclusion — that  a  real 
and  absolute  vacuum  could  be  formed. 

Pascal,  who  was  then  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  propo.sed  to  write  a  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  those  inquiries  ;  but 
thought  proper  in  the  meantime  to  publish  a 
.short  abstract  of  it,  which  appeared  in  1647, 
and  involved  him  in  a  wretched  controversy. 
Father  Noel,  the  rector  of  the  Jesuits'  College 
at  Paris,  keenly  attacked  it,  armed  with  all 
the  miserable  sophisms  of  the  schools  ;  and  to 
enforce  his  shallow  arguments,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  charge  Pascal  with  being  guilty  of 
a  very  alarming  heresy  in  maintaining  such 
opinions.  This  coarse  attack  only  roused  in 
the  youthful  philosopher  a  keener  spirit  of 
inquiry,  and  pushed  him  on  to  a  still  more  de- 
cisive experiment,  which  completed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
It  occurred  to  Pascal  that  if  the  mercurj-  in 
the  Torricellian  tube  were  really  supported  by 
the  counterpoising  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
it  would  be  effected  by  the  mass  of  superin- 
cumbent fluid,  and  must  partially  subside  in 
the  higher  elevations.  He  was  impatient  to 
have  his  conjecture  tried  in  a  favourable  situa- 
tion, and  wrote  a  letter  communicating  his 
views  to  his  brother-in-law,  Perier,  who  re- 
sided at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Puy-de-DOme,  a  conical 
mountain,  computed  to  be  500  toises  in  height. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  September, 
1648,  a  few  curious  friends  joined  Perier  in  the 
garden  of  a  monastery,  situate  near  the  lowest 
part  of  the  city  of  Clermont,  where  he  had 
brought  a  quantity  of  mercury,  and  two 
glass  tubes  hermetically  sealed  at  the  top. 
These  Perier  filled  and  inverted  as  usual, 
and  found  the  mercury  stand  in  both  at  the 
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same  height,  namely,  26  inches,  and  31  lines, 
or  28  English  inches.  Leaving  one  of  the 
tubes  behind  in  the  custody  of  the  sub-prior, 
he  proceeded  with  the  other  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  repe.Tted  the  e-\periment, 
when  his  party  were  surprised  and  delighted 
to  see  the  mercury  sink  more  than  three 
inches  under  the  former  mark,  and  remain 
suspended  at  the  height  of  23  inches  and  two 
lines,  or  247  English  inches.  In  his  descent 
from  the  moiuitain,he  observed,  at  two  several 
stations,  that  the  mercury  successively  rose  ; 
and  on  hi.'5  return  to  the  monastery  he  found  it 
stood  e.x.-ictly  at  the  same  point  as  at  the  first. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  memorable 
e.vperiment,  Perier  repeated  it  on  the  highest 
tower  of  Clermont,  and  noted  a  difference  of 
two  lines  at  an  elevation  of  20  toises.  Pascal, 
on  his  part,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached 
him  at  Paris,  where  he  then  chanced  to  be, 
made  similar  obser\atlons  on  the  top  of  a  high 
liouse,  and  in  the  belfry  of  the  church  of  St. 
Jacques  des  Boucheries,  near  the  border  of 
the  Seine  ;  and  so  much  was  he  satisfied  witli 
the  results  that  he  proposed  at  once  the  appli- 
cation of  the  barometer  for  measuring  the  rela- 
tive height  of  distant  places  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe. 


Strange  Fancies. 

The  discovery  by  Pascal  of  the  variation 
in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  threw  a 
sudden  blaze  over  the  whole  contexture  of 
physical  science ;  but  such  is  the  force  of 
habit  and  early  prejudice,  that  after  the  first 
moments  of  surprise  and  confusion,  few  of  the 
learned  had  the  courage  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  light  which  had  so  unexpectedly  burst 
upon  them.  Father  Mer.senne,  though  a  man 
not  without  common  sense,  conceived  that 
suction  was  occasioned  by  certain  hooked  par- 
ticles dispersed  through  the  atmosphere,  which 
laid  hold  of  any  fluid  in  contact  with  them, 
and  drew  it  tow.ards  the  general  mass.  Father 
Linus,  plunging  still  deeper  in  mysticism  and 
absurdity,  gravely  proposed  the  funicular 
hypothesis,  which  attributes  the  suspension  of 
the  mercurial  column  to  the  agency  of  certain 
invisible  small  threads  ! 


Otto  Guricke's  Weather-Man- 
nikin. 

This  ingenious  magistrate,  whose  invention 
of  the  Magdeburg  Experiment  has  been 
already  noticed,  used  to  take  great  pleasure 
in  a  huge  w.ater  barometer  which  he  erected 
in  his  house.  It  consisted  of  a  tube  above 
thirty  feet  rising  along  the  wall,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  tall  and  rather  wide  tube  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  containing  a  toy  of  the  shape  of 
a  man.  The  whole  being  filled  with  water, 
and  set  in  a  basin  on  the  ground,  the  column 
of  liquid  settled  to  the  proper  altitude,  and 
left  the  toy  floating  on  its  surface  ;  but  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  being  concealed  under 
the  wainscoting,  the  little  image,  or  weather- 


m.annikin,  as  he  was  called,  made  its  appear- 
ance only  when  raised  up  into  view  in  fine 
weather.  This  whimsical  contrivance,  which 
received  the  name  of  amiiwscope,  or  setitpef 
7'ivuiii,  excited  among  the  populace  of  Mag- 
deburg vast  admiration  ;  and  the  worthy  magis- 
trate was  in  consequence  shrewdty  suspected 
by  his  townsmen  of  being  too  familiar  with 
the  powers  of  darkness. 


The  Thermometer. 

The  thermometer,  a^though  invented  half  a 
century  earlier  than  the  barometer,  was  more 
than  half  a  century  later  arrivingat  perfection. 
Hero,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  has 
described  in  his  '  Spiritalia'  a  sort  of  huge 
weather  glass,  in  which  water  was  made  to 
rise  and  fall  by  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and 
night,  or  rather  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold. 
This  machine  had  been  for  ages  overlooked, 
or  merely  considered  in  the  light  of  a  curious 
contrivance.  But  Sanctorio,  a  very  learned 
and  ingenious  Italian  physician,  who  was  long 
Professor  of  i\Iedicine  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  and  had  laboured  to  improve  his  art 
by  the  application  of  experimental  science,  re- 
duced the  hydraulic  machine  of  Hero  into  a 
more  compendious  form  ;  and  thus  con- 
structed, about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  instrument  since  known  by  the  name 
of  the  air  thermometer,  which  he  employed 
with  obvious  advantage  to  examine  the  heat 
of  the  human  body  in  fevers. 

Some  years  aftenvards,  a  similar  instrument 
was  contrived,  perhaps  without  any  communi- 
cation, by  Drebbel,  a  very  clever  and  schem- 
ing Dutch  artist,  who  visited  London  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  the  instrument  into  England. 


Fahrenheit. 

This  great  improver  of  the  thermometer 
was  originally  a  merchant  of  Dantzic,  who, 
having  failed  in  business,  and  being  attached 
to  chemical  and  mechanical  pursuits,  was 
obliged  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  making  and 
selling  these  instruments.  The  division  of  the 
thermometric  scale  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  several  learned  and  ingenious  men  ;  but  it 
was  Fahrenheit  who  first  pointed  out  the  most 
accurate  means  of  accomplishing  thi.^  purpose. 
He  observed  how  the  boiling  point  differed 
under  different  degrees  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  fixing  it 
at  a  mean  barometrical  altitude.  He  had  also 
noticed,  that  a  degree  of  cold  much  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  ice,  might  be  procured  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  .and  salt;  and  conceiving  this 
to  be  extreme  cold,  he  commenced  his  scale 
from  that  point,  which  is  32°  degrees  below  the 
freezing  of  water.  Accordingly,  Fahrenheit's 
scale  commences  at  o',  the  temperatute  of  his 
freezing  mixture  ;  the  freezing  point  of  water 
is  marked  32^,  and  the  boiling  point  212^,  the 
space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  of 
water  being  divided  into  180°. 
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Newton — Gravitation. 


"  The  simple  falling  of  a  stone  to  the  ground 
has  been  found  to  involve  principles  which  are 
the  basis  of  all  we  know  in  mechanical  philo- 
sophy. Without  accurate  experiments  on  the 
descent  of  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  objections  against  the  earth's  motion  could 
not  have  been  answered  ;  the  inertia  of  body 
would  have  remained  unknown  ;  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  force  which  retains  the  planets 
in  their  orbits  could  never  have  been  inves- 
tigated. 

In  ■1665,  when  the  tremendous  visitations 
of  the  plague  raged  in  London,  and  threatened 
Cambridge  and  other  places  communicating 
with  the  metropolis,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  a 
student  at  Cambridge  University,  withdrew  to 
his  rural  farm  near  Grantham,  and  devoted 
himself  to  most  profound  meditation. 

As  he  was  reading  one  day  under  an  apple 
tree,  one  of  that  .species  of  fruit  fell,  and  struck 
him  a  smart  blow  on  the  head.  When  he  ob- 
served the  smallness  of  the  apple,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  force  of  the  blow.  This  led  him 
to  consider  the  accelerating  motion  of  falling 
bodies  ;  from  which  he  divined  the  principles 
of  gravitation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
philosophy,  by  which  his  name  is  so  justly  im- 
mortalized. 


The  Orrery. 

This  curious  machine  had  its  name  from  a 
scientific  fraud.  Mr.  Rowley,  a  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  having  procured  an  orrery 
from  Mr.  George  Graham,  the  original  inven- 
tor, to  be  exported  with  some  of  his  own  in- 
struments, he  secretly  copied  it,  and  made 
one  for  the  Earl  of  Orrery.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Graham's 
machine,  thinking  to  do  justice  to  the  first 
encourager,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor  of  such 
a  curious  instrument,  called  it  an  Orrery, 
and  gave  Mr.  Rowley  the  praise  due  to  Mr. 
Graham. 

Discovery  of  Fluxions. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  when,  in  1666,  he  discovered  his 
method  oT  Fluxions,  a  method  much  more 
general  and  useful  in  its  application,  than 
cither  that  of  the  ancients  by  Exhaustions  ; 
Cavaleri's  Geometry  of  Indivisible.^,  printed 
in  the  year  1635  ;  or  Dr.  Wallis's  Arithmetic 
of  Infinites,  published  in  the  year  1656.  By 
this  discovery,  so  sublime  and  extensive, 
Newton  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
body  of  mathem.iticians  and  philosophers, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  indeed  the 
envy  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them, 
who  could  not  bear  to  have  the  meridian  of 
their  glory  eclipsed  by  this  rising  .sun.  His 
own  modesty  and  diffidence  occasionmg  the 
delay  of  the  publication  of  this  discovery  till 
the  year  1687,  when  he  printed  his  '  Principia,' 
several  mathematicians  had  in  the  meantime. 


by  private  correspondence  with  him,  become 
acquainted  with  the  principle.  Among  others, 
it  was  communicated  particularly  to  Mr.  God- 
frey William  Leibnitz,  a  German  philo.sopher, 
in  the  year  1676 ;  who  applied  it  to  some 
few  propositions,  and  published  them  in 
the  Acta  Eruditoi-mii,  printed  at  Leipsic, 
in  1684,  wherein  he  claimed  the  invention  to 
himself. 

So  great  was  the  glory  of  the  invention, 
that  a  warm  dispute  ensued  between  the 
English  and  Foreign  philosophers,  as  to  whom 
■the  merit  belonged  ;  it  was  however  very 
satisfactorily  proved  to  belong  to  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  the  wretched  fraud  of  Leibnitz 
was  exposed. 

The  Marquess  of  Worcester. 

When  this  distinguished  nobleman  first 
published  his  '  Century  of  Inventions,'  he 
was  regarded  by  the  public  as  at  best  a 
visionary  projector,  if  not  an  absolute  relator 
of  falsehoods.  A  manuscript  copy  of  this 
curious  work,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  noble 
author,  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 
No.  2428,  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  dated 
1569,  and  slightly  differs  from  the  copy 
printed  in  1663. 

The  Marquess,  who  had  sacrificed  his 
fortune  in  scientific  pursuits,  wished  to  ob- 
tain the  encouragement  of  the  king  or  of  the 
parliament;  but  offered  to  carry  his  grand 
projects  into  effect,  gratis.  In  a  dedication 
to  the  king,  speaking  of  the  list  of  his  inven- 
tions, he  says,  '  If  it  might  serve  to  give  aim 
to  your  majesty  how  to  make  use  of  my  poor 
endeavours,  it  would  crown  my  thoughts, 
who  am  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious,  but 
of  deserving  your  majesty's  favour,  upon  my 
own  cost  and  charges  ;  yet  according  to  the 
old  English  proverb,  "  It  is  a  poor  dog  not 
worth  whistling  after."  Let  but  your  majesty 
approve,  and  1  will  effectually  perform  to  the 
height  of  my  undertaking  :  vouchsafe  but  to 
command,  and  with  my  life  and  fortune  I 
shall  cheerfully  obey,  and  maugre  envy, 
ignorance,  and  malice,  ever  appear  your 
majesty's  passionately^devoted,  or  otherwise 
disinterested,  subject  and  servant, 

'  Worcester.' 

In  a  second  dedication  to  the  members  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Pariiament,  he  states,  that 
he  had  already  spent  more  than  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  maturing  his  discoveries  for  the 
public  good.  He  speaks  of  them  with  that 
modest  confidence  so  inseparable  from  tran- 
scendent talents.  , 
'  I'he  treasures  buried  under  these  heads, 
he  says,  '  both  for  war,  peace,  and  pleasure, 
being  inexhaustible,  I  beseech  you  pardon 
me  if  I  say  so  ;  it  seems  a  vanity,  but  com- 
prehends a  truth  ;  since  no  good  spring  but 
becomes  the  more  plentiful,  by  how  much 
more  it  is  drawn  ;  and  the  .spjnner  to  weave 
his  web  is  never  stinted,  but  enforced. 

'  The  more  then  that  you  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  use  of  my  inventions,  the  more  in- 
ventive shall  you  ever  find  me,  one  invention 
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begetting  still  another,  I  more  and  more  im- 
proving my  ability  to  serve  my  king  and  you  ; 
and  as  to  my  heartiness  therein,  there  needs 
no  addition,  nor  to  my  readiness  a  spur. 
And  therefore,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  be 
pleased  to  begin,  and  desist  not  from  cnm- 
m  inding  me,  till  I  flag  in  my  obedience  and 
endeavours  to  serve  my  king  and  country. 

'  For  certainly  you'll  find  me  breathless 
first  t'e.vpire. 

Before  my  hands  grow  weary,  or  my  legs 
do  tire.' 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this 
work  to  give  the  'Century  of  Inventions' 
of  the  noble  author;  it  may  however  be 
necessarj"  to  observe,  that  howe\er  much 
they  were  slighted  in  his  own  day,  it  is  now 
universally  acknowledged,  that  the  Marquess 
suggested  the  first  idea  of  the  s/enm  engine  ; 
and  that  in  like  manner  he  evidently  hints  at 
the  telegraph,  the  torpedo,  and  at  that  foolish 
thing  of  modem  (though  now  almost  obso- 
lete use,  the  t-elocipede.  And  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  his  15th  'Scantling,'  'A 
boat  driving  against  wind  and  tide,'  he  had  an 
eye  to  steam  navigation. 

The  Royal  Society.  ^ 

About  the  year  1645,  several  ingenious 
men,  who  resided  in  London,  and  were  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  agreed  to  meet  once  a  week  to 
discourse  upon  subjects  connected  with  these 
sciences.  These  meetings  were  held  some- 
times m  Dr.  Goddard's  lodgings  in  Wood- 
.street,  because  he  kept  in  his  house  an 
operator  for  grinding  glasses  for  telescopes  : 
sometimes  in  Cheapside,  and  sometimes  in 
Gresham  College.  In  the  years  1648  and 
1649,  several  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended 
these  meetings  being  appointed  to  situations 
in  the  University  of  O.xford,  they  instituted  a 
similar  society  in  that  city,  in  conjunction 
with  several  eminent  men  already  established 
there.  Among  the  primitive  members  of  this 
<  ).xonian  Society,  we  find  the  following  cele- 
brated names  : — Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Wallis, 
Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  Dr.  Bathurst, 
Dr.  William  Petty,  Dr.  Willis.  The  meet- 
ings were  for  some  time  held  in  Dr.  Petty's 
lodgings :  and  when  that  gentleman  went  to 
Ireland  in  1652,  the  society  met  first  in  Dr. 
Wilkins'  apartments,  and  afterwards  in  those 
of  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  O.xford  gentle- 
men coming  to  London  in  1659,  held  their 
meetings  twice  a  week  at  Gresham  College. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  several  new  associ- 
ates ;  among  others  by  Lord  Brouncker, 
William  Brereton,  Esq.,  Sir  Paul  Neile, 
John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq., 
Henry  Slingesby,  Esq.,  Dr.  Timothy  Clarke, 
Dr.  Ent,  William  Balle,  Esq.,  Abraham 
Hill,  Esq.,  Dr.  William  Croune.  These 
meetings  were  continued  till  the  members 
were  scattered  by  the  disasters  of  1659,  after 
the  resignation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  when 
their    place    of  meeting  was  converted  into 


quarters  for  soldiers.  But  after  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  II.  in  1660,  these  meet- 
ings were  revived,  and  still  more  numerously 
attended.  On  the  2Sth  of  November,  1660,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  met  in  ISlr.  Rooke's 
apartments,  Gresham  College,  and  agreed  to 
constitute  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  all  kinds  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy. A  set  of  regulations  were  drawn 
up,  and  a  weekly  contribution  of  a  shilling 
was  collected  froni  each  of  the  members,  in 
order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  experi- 
mental investigations.  At  first  the  number  of 
members  was  limited  to  fifty-five,  but  it  was 
afterwards  extended,  and,  finally,  admission 
was  left  open  to  every  proper  candidate.  A 
president,  a  secretary,  and  a  registrar,  were 
elected  out  of  their  body,  and  an  amanu- 
ensis and  operator  hired  to  execute  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society. 

The  infant  society  was  soon  patronised  by 
Charles  II.,  and  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  July,  1662,  a 
royal  charter  was  granted,  constituting  them 
a  body  corporate. 


Transfusion  of  the  Blood. 

The  experiment  of  transferring  the  blood 
of  one  animal  into  the  vascular  system  of 
another,  by  means  of  a  tube  connected  with 
a  vein  of  the  receiving  animal,  and  an  artery 
of  the  other,  was  first  tried  in  England  in  the 
year  1657,  by  T.  Clarke,  who  failed  in  his 
attempts.  Lower  succeeded  in  1665,  and 
communicated  his  success  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. This  was  on  dogs.  Coxe  did  it  on 
pigeons ;  and  Co.xe  and  King  afterwards  ex- 
hibited the  experiment  on  dogs  before  the 
.society,  transfusing  the  blood  from  vein  to 
vein.  It  was  again  performed  from  a  sheep 
to  a  dog,  and  the  experiment  was  frequently 
repeated. 

The  first  proceedings  on  this  subject  appeal 
to  have  been  instigated  merely  by  curiosity, 
or  at  least  by  a  disposition  to  inquire  into  the 
powers  of  the  animal  economy.  But  higher 
views  soon  opened  themselves  ;  and  it  was 
conceived  that  inveterate  diseases,  such  as 
epilepsy,  gout,  and  others,  supposed  to  reside 
in  the  blood,  might  be  expelled  by  that  fluid', 
while  with  the  blood  of  a  sheep  or  calf,  tl,j 
health  and  strength  of  the  animal  might  be 
transferred  to  the  patient.  The  most  sanguine 
anticipations  were  indulged  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  new  process  was  almost  expected  to 
realize  the  alchemical  reveries  of  an  elixir  of 
life  and  immortality.  The  experiment  was 
first  tried  in  France,  where  the  blood  of  a 
sheep,  the  most  stupid  of  all  animals,  accord- 
ing to  Buffon,  was  transfused  into  the  veins  of 
an  idiotic  youth,  with  the  effect,  as  was 
asserted,  of  sharpening  his  wits.  A  similar 
experiment  was  made  w-ithout  injury  on  a 
healthy  man.  Lower  and  King  transferred 
blood  from  a  sheep  into  the  system  of  a 
literary  man,  who  had  offered  himself  for  the 
experiment,  at  first  without  inconvenience, 
but  afterwards  with  a  less  favourable  result. 
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These  events  were  not  cnlculatea  to  main- 
tain the  expectations  that  had  been  raised  of 
brilliant  results  ;  and  other  occurrences  pro- 
duced still  more  severe  disappointriient.  The 
French  youth  first  mentioned  died  lethargic 
soon  after  the  second  transfusion  ;  the  phy- 
sicians incurred  great  disgrace,  and  were 
judicially  prosecuted  by  the  relations.  Not, 
however,  discouraged  by  this  unlucky  event, 
they  soon  after  transfused  the  blood  of  a  calf 
into  a  youth  related  to  the  royal  family,  who 
died  soon  after  of  a  local  inflammation.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris  now  interfered,  and  pro- 
scribed the  practice  ;  and  two  persons  having 
died  after  transfusion  at  Rome,  the  Pope  also 
issued  a  prohibitory  edict.  From  this  time 
the  practice  had  not  been  repeated  in  the 
human  subject  ;  although  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly done,  as  a  matter  of  philosophical 
curiosity,  on  animals,  who  have  suffered  no 
interruption  of  their  health  and  strength. 


Hooker. 

The  wealth  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hooker, 
the  operator  and  assi-stant  of  Boyle,  was,  in 
his  latter  days,  considerable  ;  but  he  sunk 
into  the  habits  of  a  perfect  miser,  from  a  fear 
that  he  should  outlive  his  estate.  He  some- 
times declared  that  he  intended  to  dispose  of 
his  estate  for  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  ends  for  which 
the  Royal  Society  was  instituted  ;  to  build  a 
handsome  edifice  for  the  society's  use,  with  a 
laboratory,  library,  and  repository  :  and  to 
endow  a  professorship.  If  he  ever  seriously 
entertained  this  design,  he  forgot  to  put  it 
into  execution,  and  his  property  went  to  a 
distant  relation.  '  I  wonder,'  .says  Sir  God- 
frey Copley,  in  a  letter  written  a  few  weeks 
after  Hooker's  death,  'old  Dr.  Hooker  did 
not  choose  rather  to  leave  his  ;ti2,ooo  to  con- 
tinue what  he  had  promoted  and  studied  all 
the  days  of  his  life— I  mean  mathematical 
experiments— than  to  have  it  to  go  to_  those 
whom  he  never  saw  or  cared  for.  It  is  rare 
that  virtuosos  die  rich  :  and  it  is  a  pity  they 
should,  if  they  were  like  him  '.' 


Huygens'  Experiment. — iEther. 

In  the  early  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
the  suspension  of  the  mercury  on  the  Torri- 
cellian tube  had  still  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
The  famous  Italian  experiment,  as  it  was 
called,  was  frequently  repeated  and  varied  in 
the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  more  assiduous 
members,  who,  though  delighted  with  the  ex- 
hibition, continued  to  reason  and  to  doubt 
concerning  the  cau.se  of  the  phenomenon. 
These  doubts  acquired  new  force  from  a 
singular  experiment  which  the  celebrated 
Huygens  some  years  afterwards  communi- 
cated, during  a  visit  he  made  to  London. 
Having  filled  a  glass  tube,  eighty  inches  long, 
with  mercury,  and  carefully  expelled  whatever 
air  was  lurking  about  the  sides,  he  gently  in- 
verted it,  as  usual,  in  a  bason  ;  when  the 
mercury,     notwithstanding,     remained     still 


hanging  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  did  not 
sub.side  to  the  proper  height  till  it  was  struck 
with  a  slight  blow.  This  anomalous  fact  ap- 
peared then  extremely  puzzling.  Huygens. 
who  had  embraced  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  fact  proved  the  existence  of  another  fluid 
besides  the  atmosphere,  and  one  possessed  of 
such  extreme  subtlety  and  pov/er  as  to  be 
capable  of  permeating  the  grosser  bodies. 
In  ordinary  cases  this  fine  ethereal  substance 
might  be  supposed  to  escape  through  the 
pores  of  the  glass,  and  leave  the  mercurial 
column  to  the  mere  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Such  was  the  unfortunate  introduction  of  that 
ideal  being — an  sether — into  experimental 
science,  which  it  has  continued  to  infest  with 
mysticism,  and  to  dazzle  with  a  false  glare. 

The  experiment  of  Huygens  is  one  which 
requires  great  nicety  and  address  on  the  part 
of  the  operator,  and  evidently  depends  on  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  which  have  not 
been  yet  sufficiently  explained. 


The  Copley  ISIedal. 

Sir  Godfrey  Copley  originally  bequeathed 
five  guineas,  to  be  given  at  each  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the  person 
who  had  been  the  author  of  the  best  paper  of 
experimental  observations  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding. In  process  of  time  this  pecuniary 
reward,  which  could  never  be  an  important 
consideration  to  a  man  of  enlarged  and  philo- 
sophic mind,  however  narrow  his  circum- 
stances might  be,  was  changed  into  the  more 
liberal  form  of  a  gold  medal,  in  which  form  it 
is  become  a  truly  honourable  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, and  a  just  and  laudable  object  of 
ambition. 


Flamstead. 

Dr.  Flamstead,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  fi)r  many  years  astro- 
nomer royal,  had,  like  most  men  of  superior 
learning  in  those  days,  the  reputation  among 
the  lower  orders  of  being  able  to  foretell  events. 
In  this  persuasion,  a  poor  washerwonian  of 
Greenwich,  who  had  been  robbed  at  night  of 
a  parcel  of  linen,  came  to  him,  and  with  great 
anxiety  requested  him  to  use  his  art,  to  let 
her  know  where  the  linen  was,  and  who  had 
robbed  her.  The  doctor,  who  was  a  humour- 
ist, thought  he  would  indulge  himself  in  the 
joke  ;  he  bade  the  poor  woman  stay,  and  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do  ;  perh.-ips  he 
might  let  her  know  where  she  might  find  it  ; 
but  who  the  persons  were  he  would  not  un- 
dertake to  inform  her,  for  as  she  could  have 
no  positive  proof  to  convict  them,  it  would  be 
useless.  He  then  .set  about  drawing  circles, 
squares,  &c.,  to  amuse  her  ;  and  after  some 
time,  told  her  if  .she  would  go  into  aparticular 
field,  she  would  find  the  whole  bundled  up  in 
a  part  of  the  ditch.  The  woman  repaired 
there  immediately,  and  found  it.  She  came 
back  with  great  haste  and  joy  to  thank  the 
doctor,    and   offered    him   half  a  crown  as  a 
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token  of  her  gratitude,  that  6clng  as  much  as    of  George  Sinclair.     He  was  at  o>»:  t'"^^  ^  ™: 
she  could  afTord.     The  doctor,  more  surprised     fessor    of    Philosophy  in   the   Umyersuy   o 
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than  the  woman,  told  her.  '  Good  woman,  1 
am  heartily  glad  you  have  found  your  linen  ; 
but  1  assure  you  f  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  in- 
tended only  to  joke  with  you,  and  then  to 
have  read  you  a  lecture  on  the  folly  of  apply- 
ing to  any  person  to  know  events  not  in  the 
human  power  to  tell,  but  I  see  Satan  has  a 
mind  I  should  deal  with  him :  I  am  deter- 
mined however  I  will  not ;  so  never  come  nor 
send  anyone  to  me  any  more,  on  such  occasions, 
for  I  never  will  attempt  such  an  affair  again 
whil.t  I  live." 


Sylvanus  Bevan. 


Wlien  Lord  Cobham  was  adorning  his 
gardens  at  Stowe  with  the  busts  of  famous 
men,  he  made  inqu'r>'  of  the  family,  for  a 
picture  of  William  Penn,  in  order  to  get  a 
bust  formed  from  it  ;  but  could  find  none. 
Sylvanus  Bevan,  an  old  Quaker  apothecary, 
remarkable  for  the  notice  he  took  of  counte- 
nances, and  a  talent  he  possessed  of  cutting 
in  ivory  strong  likenesses  of  persons  he  had 
once  seen,  hearing  of  Lord  Cobhaip's  desire, 
set  himself  to  recollect  Penn'sface,  with  which 
he  had  been  well  acquainted  :  and  cut  a  little 
bust  of  him  in  ivory,  which  he  sent  to  Lord 
Cobham,  without  any  letter  or  notice  that  it 
was  Penn's.  But  Lord  Cobham,  who  had 
personally  known  Penn,  on  seeing  it,  imme- 
diately cried  out,  '  Whence  comes  this  ?  It  is 
William  Penn  himself;'  and  from  this  little 
bust  the  large  one  in  the  gardens  was  formed. 


James  Gregory — Reflecting 
Telescopes. 

In  the  year  1663,  the  famous  James  Gregory, 
who  in  many  respects  may  be  regarded  as  the 
precursor,  and  in  some  things,  even  the  rival 
of  Newton,  published  his  '  Optica  Promota,'  a 
work  distinguished  by  its  originality,  and  con- 
taining much  ingenious  research  and  fine 
speculation.  In  this  treatise,  a  complete  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  reflecting  telescope, 
now  almost  universally  adopted,  consisting  of 
a  large  perforated  concave  reflector,  combined 
with  another  very  small  and  deep  speculum, 
placed  before  the  principal  focus.  But  such 
was  the  still  low  state  of  the  mechanical  arts 
in  England,  that  no  person  was  found  capable 
of  casting  and  polishing  the  metallic  specula 
with  any  tolerable  delicacy,  and  the  great  in- 
ventor never  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  and 
transport  of  witnessing  the  magic  of  his  ad- 
mirable contrivance. 

George  Sinclair. 

The  first  person  who  applied  to  the  mercu- 
rial tube  the  name  of  baroscope^  or  indicator 
of  weight,  I  the  more  definite  appellation  of 
barometer,  or  measurer  of  weight,  not  having 
been  appropriated  till  many  years  afterwards) 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Scotchman  of  the  name 


Glasgow ;  but  conscientiously  resigned  his 
ofiice  soon  after  the  Restoration,  rather  than 
comply  with  that  hated  episcopacy  which  the 
minions  of  Charles  II.  had  forced  upon  the 
people  of  Scotland  :  and  was  afterwards  em- 
ployed as  a  practical  engineer  in  the  great 
undertaking  of  conducting  water  from  the 
Pentland  Hills,  to  supply  the  Scottish  me- 
tropolis. 

During  his  exxursions  in  1668  and  1670,  he 
employed  the  barometer  to  measure  the  height 
of  Arthur's  seat,  and  several  other  hills  in  the 
vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  .     . 

In  1672,  Sinclair  published  by  .subscription, 
a  quarto  volume  on  '  Hydrostatic-,  and  the 
Working  of  Coal  Mines.'  James  Gregory, 
the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  wrote 
a  little  tract  against  it,  which  he  entitled,  ths 
'  ^rt  of  Weighing  Vanity,' and  put  the  feigned 
name  to  it  of  Patrick  Mather,  Archbe.idle  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  a  piece 
full  of  low  .scurrility,  and  memorable  only  for 
a  very  short  Latin  paper  appended  to  it,  con- 
taing  the  first  series  that  was  ever  given  to 
represent  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  in  a  cir- 
cular arc.  ,  .  ,  - 
In  the  British  Mnseum  there  is  a  letter  ot 
Gregory  to  Collins,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Socfety,  boasting  of  his  tract,  and  soliciting 
information  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  poor 
author. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  with  all 
Gregory's  eagerness  to  run  down  Sinclair,  he 
should  never^have  touched  on  the  part  of  his 
work  which  is  most  oVjviously  calculated  to 
provoke  the  raillery  of  a  rational  being.  Sin- 
clair, our  readers  must  know,  was,  or  professed 
to  be,  a  staunch  believer  in  gho.--ts  and  hob- 
goblins ;  and  into  the  midst  of  this  grave  and 
scientific  treatise  on  hydrostatics  he  was  ac- 
tually so  bewitched,  as  to  insert  a  long  digres- 
sion which  he  entitles,  a  '  True  Relation  of  the 
Witches  of  Glenluce  !' 

He  afterwards  published  a  little  book,  tno 
well  known,  entitled,  Satan's  '  Invisible  World 
Discovlred,'  which  at  no  late  period  was  sold 
at  all  the  public  fairs,  and  devoured  with 
eagerness  and  dismay  by  the  Scottish 
peasantrj'. 


Blind  Mathematicians. 

That  a  blind  man  should  move  in  the 
sphere  of  a  matliematician,  .seems  a  pheno- 
menon difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  has 
deservedly  excited  the  admiration  of  every 
age  in  which  it  h.^s  appeared.  TuUy  mentions 
it  as  a  thing  scarcely  credible  in  his  own 
master,  Diodatus,  '  that  he  exercised  himself 
in  learning  with  more  assiduity  after  he  be- 
came blind  ;  and  that  he  professed  geometry, 
describing  his  diagrams  so  e.vpressly  to  his 
scholars,  that  they  could  draw  every  line  in 
its  proper  direction.'  St.  Jerome  relates  a 
more  remarkable  instance  in  Didymus  of 
Alexandria,  who  'though  blind  from  his  in- 
fancy, and,  therefore,  even  ignorantof  letters, 
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appeared  so  great  a  miracle  to  the  world,  as 
not  only  to  learn  logic,  but  geometry,  also,  to 
perfection,  which  seems  the  most  of  anything 
to  require  the  help  of  sight.'  Cassiodorus 
mentions  Eusebius  of  Asia,  who,  according  to 
his  own  account  of  himself,  '  had  been  blind 
from  five  years  old,  and  yet  had  treasured  up 
in  his  mind  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  also 
taught  them  with  the  greatest  clearness  to 
others.'  Trithemius  gives  a  similar  account 
of  one  '  Nicaise,  of  Mechlin,  who,  though 
blind  from  the  third  year  of  his  age,  yet,  like 
another  Didymus,  became  so  great  a  master 
of  all  learning  and  knowledge,  divine  and 
human,  that  he  publicly  taught,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cologne,  both  the  canon  and  the 
civil  law,  frequently  citing  books  he  had  never 
seen,  but  had  learnt  from  their  being  read  to 
him.'  Mention  has  also  been  made  of  a  native 
of  Holland,  who,  notwithstanding  his  blind- 
ness, e.\xelled  in  mathematical  learning. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Saunderson,  who  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  was  totally  deprived  of  both  his 
sight  and  eyes  when  only  twelve  months  old. 
He  discovered,  when  a  boy,  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  mathematical  studies,  and,  as 
these  were  cultivated,  he  made  a  most  rapid 
progress.  In  the  year  1707,  being  then 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  his  friends  had  intended  he 
should  give  lectures,  not  doubting  but  that 
the  amazing  proficiency  he  had  already  made 
in  mathematical  learning,  and  his  peculiar 
felicity  of  e.vpression  in  conveying  his  ideas 
to  others,  would  enable  him  to  teach  the 
mathematics  with  great  credit  and  advantage 
even  in  the  university. 

When  he  arrived  at  Cambridge,  he  found 
that  as  Mr.  Whiston,  then  in  the  mathema- 
tical professor's  chair,  read  lectures  in  the 
manner  he  had  proposed,  any  attempt  of  this 
kind  would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  privi- 
leges of  his  office.  But  Mr.  Whiston  readily 
consented  to  the  application  of  Mr.  Saunder- 
son's  friends,  and  allowed  him  to  give  l^^ctures. 
These  were  immediately  so  well  attended  by 
students  from  the  .several  colleges,  that  he 
could  hardly  divide  the  day  among  all  who 
were  desirous  of  his  instruction.  The  '  Prin- 
cipia  Mathematica'  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with 
his  treatise  on  Coptics,  ami  his  'Arithmetica 
Universalis,'  were  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Saunderson's  Lectures. 

Upon  the  removal  of  Mr.  Whiston  from 
his  professorship,  Mr.  Saunderson's  mathe- 
matical merit  occasioned  an  extraordinary 
step  to  be  taken  to  qualify  him  v/ith  a  degree, 
which  the  statutes  require.  A  mandate  was 
granted  from  the  queen,  for  conferring  on  him 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  upon  which  he 
was  chosen  Lucasian  Professorof  Mathematics 
in  1711.  His  inaugural  speech  in  Latin  was 
distinguished  by  its  elegance,  and  by  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered. 

In  the  year  1728,  when  George  II.  visited 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  so  extraordinary  a  person  ;  ac- 
cordingly the  professor  was  introduced  to  his 
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majesty,  who  created  him  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
his  royal  favour. 

Dr.  Saunderson  had  so  strong  a  memory, 
that  he  could  calculate  in  his  mind,  multiply, 
divide,  and  extract  the  square  or  cube  root  to 
many  places  of  figures  ;  and  could  keep  pace 
with  any  calculator  in  working  algebraical 
problems,  infinite  series,  &c.  His  sense  of 
touch  was  so  acute,  that  he  could  with  great 
nicety  and  exactness  discover  the  slightest 
difference  of  surface,  or  the  least  defect  of 
polish ;  thus  he  distinguished  in  a  set  of 
Roman  medals  the  gmuine  from  the  false, 
although  they  had  been  counterfeited  with 
such  exactness  as  to  deceive  a  connoisseur. 


Lemery  the  Elder.. 

In  1674,  the  elder  Lemery  acquired  great 
and  deserved  fame  at  Paris  as  chemical  lec- 
turer. He  was  the  first  who  threw  aside  the 
affected  and  pompous  diction  habitually  in- 
dulged in  by  his  predecessors  and  contempora- 
ries, and  adopted  a  simple  and  perspicuous 
style,  which  at  once  tended  to  the  ready  diffu- 
sion of  his  subject,  and  to  its  permanent  popu- 
larity. When  he  published  his  course,  '  it 
sold,'  says  Fontenelle,  '  like  a  novel  or  a 
satire.' 


First  English  Geometrical  Work. 

The  first  geometrical  work  ever  printed  in 
English,  was  by  '  Robert  Recordc,  prac- 
titioner in  Physicke.'  It  was  printed  in  black 
letter,  in  1551,  and  dedicated  to  King  Edward 
VI.  The  quarto  titlepage  was  literally 
as  follows : 

'  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge  ;  containing 
the  first  Principles  of  Geometric,  as  they  may 
be  applied  unto  practise,  bothe  for  use  of 
instrumentes,  geometrique,  and  astronomicall, 
and  also  for  protection  of  plaUes  in  everye 
kindc,  and  therefore  much  necessary  for  all 
sortes  of  men. 

'  Geometries  verdkte. 
'  All  fresh  fine  wittes  by  me  arc  filed, 
All  grosse  dull  wittes  wish  me  exiled  : 
Thoughe  no  niannes  witte  reiect  will  I, 
Yet  as  they  be  I  wyll  them  trye.' 
The  '  Dedicatory  Address'  is  as  singular  as 
the  title,  and  exhibits  a  curious  specimen  of 
the  style  of  composition  of  those  days  ;  it  is  as 
follows  : — 

'to    the   GENTLn    READER. 

'  Excuse  me,  gentle  reader,  if  oughte  be 
amisse,  stroung  paths  are  not  troden  al  truly 
at  the  first ;  the  way  muste  neides  be  cum- 
brous wlicr  none  hath  gone  before ;  whcr  no 
man  bathe  geven  light ;  lighte  is  it  to  offende, 
but  when  the  light  is  shewed  one,  lighte  is  it 
to  amende.  If  my  light  may  so  light  some 
other,  to  espie  and  marke  my  faults,  I  wish  it 
may  so  lighten  them,  that  they  may  voide 
offence.  Of  st.aggeringe  and  stomblinge,  and 
vnconstant  turmoilinge  ;  often  offending,  and 
scldome  amending ;  such  vices  to  eschewe, 
and  their  fine  wittes  to  shew  that  they  may 
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u-inne  the  praise,  and  I  to  hold  the  candle, 
whilst  they  with  glorious  eloquence  their 
works  sette  forth,  so  cunningly  invented,  so 
finely  ♦ndited,  that  my  bokes  maie  seem 
worthy  to  occupie  no  roome.  For  neither  is 
my  wit  so  finely  filed,  nother  my  learning  so 
larsjly  lettered,  nother  yet  mi  laisir  so  quiet 
and  uncombered,  that  I  mai  perform  iustlie  so 
learned  a  laboure,  or  accordinglie  to  accom- 
plishe  so  haultc  an  enforcement,  yet  maie  I 
thinke  thus :  this  candle  did  I  light ;  this 
lighte  have  I  kindled,  that  le.arncd  men  maie 
se  to  practise  their  pennes,  their  eloquence  to 
advaunce,  to  register  their  names  in  the  book 
of  memorie,  1  drewe  the  platte  rudelie, 
whereon  thei  maie  builde,  whom  God  hath  in- 
dued with  learning  and  livelihood.  For  living 
by  labfjiir  doth  learning  so  hinder,  that  learn- 
ing servith  living,  whiche  is  a  peruerse  trade. 
Yet  as  carefuU  familie  shall  cease  her  cruell 
callinge,  and  suffre  anie  laiser  to  learning  to 
repaire,  I  will  not  cease  from  travaile  the  path 
so  to  trade,  that  finer  wittes  maie  fashion 
themselves  with  such  glimsing  dull  light,  a 
more  complete  woorke  at  laiser  to  finish,  with 
inuencioQ  agreeable  and  aptness  of  elo- 
quence. 

'  And  this,  gentle  reader,  I  hartelie  protest, 
Where   erroure  hath    happened   I   wisshe   it 
redrest.' 


Boerhaave. 

This  eminent  ornament  of  medicine  as  w  ell 
as  of  chemical  science,  dedicated  his  '  Ele- 
menta  Chemise'  to  his  brother,  who  was  in- 
tended for  the  medical  profession,  but  went 
into  the  church  ;  while  Boerhaave,  who  ori- 
ginally studied  divinity,  relinquished  it  for 
physic  and  chemistry'.  Alluding  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, '  Providence,'  says  he,  '  has 
changed  our  views,  and  consigned  you  to 
religious  duties  ;  while  I,  whose  talents  were 
unequal  to  higher  objects,  am  humbly  con- 
lent  with  the  profession  of  physic  I' 

The  oration  of  Boerhaave,  on  resigning  the 
ofhce  of  Governor  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  has  been  justly  eulogized  by  Dr.  John- 
son. '  He  here  declares,'  says  his  eloquent 
biographer,  '  in  favour  of  experimental  know- 
ledge, and  reflects  with  just  severity  upon 
those  arrogant  philosophers,  who  are  too 
easily  disgusted  with  the  slow  methods  of  ob- 
taining true  notions  by  frequent  e.\periments, 
and  who,  possessed  with  too  high  an  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities,  rather  choose  to  consult 
their  own  imaginations,  than  inquire  into 
nature ;  and  are  better  pleased  with  the 
charming  amusement  of  forming  hypotheses, 
than  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  making  ob- 
ser\-ations. ' 


Burning  Zone. 

Acosta,  the  celebrated  Spanish  author,  was 
the  first  philosopher  who  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
old  and  new  continents,  by  the  agency  of  the 
winds  which  blow  in  each;  a  theory  which 


was  after\vards  adopted  by  Bufibn,  and  sup- 
ported with  his  usual  powers  of  copious  and 
eloquerit  illustration.  In  the  cour.se  of  these 
discu.ssions,  Acosta  frequently  comments  upou 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  and  other  ancient 
philosophers,  that  the  middle  zone  of  the 
earth  was  so  much  scorched  by  the  rays  oi 
the  Sim,  as  to  be  destitute  of  moisture  and 
totally  uninhabitable.  This  notion  seems  to 
have  held  its  ground  in  the  schools,  even  after 
the  discovery  of  South  America  had  disclosed 
the  magnificent  scenery  and  stupendous  rivers 
of  the  tropical  regions.  It  appears  to  have 
been  thought  a  sort  of  impiety  to  question  a 
dogma  of  such  ancient  date,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  assent  of  all  the  school  divines.  We 
learn  from  a  curious  passage  in  Osborne's 
'Miscellany  of  Essays,  Paradoxes,  and 
Letters,'  that  the  exposing  of  this  ancient 
error  in  geography,  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  upon  the  famous  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh  the  charge  of  general  scepti- 
cism and  atheism.  Acosta  mentions,  that 
when  he  went  to  America,  his  mind  was 
deeply  imbued  with  frightful  notions  of  this 
supposed  burning  zone,  and  that  his  surprise 
was  great,  when  he  beheld  it  so  different  from 
what  it  had  been  represented  in  the  'ancient 
and  received  philosophy.'  '  Whatcould  I  do, 
then,'  .says  he,  '  but  laugh  at  Aristotle's 
meteors  and  philosophy '!' 


Recovery  of  the  Executed. 

'  Sir  William  Petty,'  says  Evelyn,  'was  the 
son'  of  a  mean  man  somewhere  in  Susse.v,  and 
sent  from  school  to  0.\on,  where  he  studied 
philosophy  ;  but  was  most  eminent  in  mathe- 
matics and  mechanics  ;  proceeded  Doctor  of 
Physic,  and  was  grown  famous  as  for  his 
learning,  so  for  his  recovering  a  poor  wench 
that  had  been  hanged  for  felony ;  and  her 
body  having  been  begged  (as  the  custom  is) 
for  the  anatomic  lecture,  he  bled  her,  put  her 
to  bed  to  a  warm  woman,  and  with  spirits  and 
other  means  restored  her  to  life.  The  young 
scholars  joined,  and  gave  her  a  little  portion  ; 
and  married  her  to  a  man,  who  had  several 
children  by  her,  she  living  fifteen  years  after, 
as  I  have  been  assured.' 

Many  other  experiments  have  been  per- 
formed in  this  country  and  abroad  on  the 
bodies  of  criminals,  soon  after  their  execution. 
Among  the  most  memorable  of  an  early  date, 
were  those  of  Vassali,  Julio,  and  Rossi,  at 
Turin ;  but  the  bodies  on  which  they  were 
made  were  decapitated,  and  the  object  oi 
them  did  not  extend  beyond  the  determination 
of  a  question  then  much  disputed,  whether 
galvanic  electricity  has  any  effect  on  the 
heart  and  other  involuntary  muscles  after 
death  ?  Some  of  the  more  recent  experiments, 
however,  have  aimed  at  a  point  much  higher ; 
even  the  restoration  of  life  itself:  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  the  object  has  been  to  see  how 
far  the  galvanic  influence,  when  exerted  to 
the  utmost,  could  reach.  The  last  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
many  scientific  gentlemen  who  witnessed  it. 
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was  perhaps  the  mo=;t  striking  ever  made  with 
a  philosophical  apparatus,  was  performed  by 
Dr.  Ure,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  body  of  a  man 
executed  for  murder.  The  body  had  been 
suspended  from  the  gallows  nearly  an  hour; 
had  made  no  convulsive  struggle  on  being 
cast  off ;  was  brought  to  the  anatomical 
theatre  of  the  University  in  about  ten  minutes 
after  it  was  cut  down  ;  the  face  had  a  per- 
fectly natural  aspect,  being  neither  livid  nor 
tumefied  :  and  there  was  no  dislocation  of  the 
neck.  The  voltaic  battery  with  which  Dr. 
Ure  proceeded  to  operate,  consisted  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  pairs  of  four-inch  plates. 
The  successive  effects  of  the  application, 
which  are  justly  designated  by  Dr.  Ure,  as 
'truly  wonderful,' are  thus  detailed.  In  the 
first  experiment,  every  muscle  of  the  body  was 
immediately  agitated  with  convulsive  move- 
ments, resembling  a  violent  shuddering  from 
cold.  On  moving  one  of  the  rods  from  the 
hip  to  the  heel,  the  knee  being  previously 
bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, who  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent  its 
extension.  In  the  .second  experiment,  full, 
nay,  laborious  breathing  was  produced  !  The 
chest  heaved  and  fell  ;  the  belly  was  pro- 
truded, and  again  collapsed,  with  the  relaxing 
and  retiring  diaphragm.  In  the  third,  every 
muscle  of  the  countenance  was  simultaneously 
thrown  into  fearful  action  ;  rage,  horror,  des- 
pair, anguish,  and  ghastly  smiles,  united  their 
hideous  expression  in  the  dead  man's  face, 
surpassing  far  the  wildest  representations  of  a 
Fuseli,  or  a  Keaii.  At  this  period,  several  of 
the  .spectators  were  forced  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment from  terror  of  .sickness,  and  one  gentle- 
man fainted.  In  the  last  experiment,  the 
fingers  were  made  to  move  nimbly  like  those 
of  a  violin  performer;  an  assistant,  who  tried 
to  close  the  fist,  found  the  hand  to  open  for- 
cibly in  spite  of  his  efforts.  When  one  rod 
was  applied  to  a  slight  incision  in  the  tip  of 
the  fore-finger,  the  fist  being  previously 
clenched,  that  finger  extended  instantly,  and 
from  the  convulsive  agitation  of  the  arm,  he 
seemed  to  point  to  the  different  .spectators, 
some  of  whom  thought  he  had  come  to  life. 

'  In  deliberating,'  says  Dr.  Ure,  '  en  the 
above  galvanic  phenomena,  we  are  almost 
willing  to  imagine,  that  if,  without  cutting 
into  and  wounding  the  spinal  marrow  and 
blood-vessels  in  the  neck,  the  pulmonary 
organs  had  been  set  a-playing  at  first  (as  I 
proposed)  by  electrifying  the  phrenic  nerve, 
there  is  a  probability  that  life  might  have  been 
restored.  This  event,  however  little  desir- 
able with  a  murderer,  and  perhaps  contrary  to 
law,  would  yet  have  been  ])ardonable,  in  one 
instance,  as  it  would  have  been  highly  honour- 
able and  useful  to  science.' 


Botanical  Nomenclature. 

Botanists  occasionally  adapt  a  .specific  name 
to  some  historical  fact  belonging  to  the  plant, 
or  to  the  person  whose  name  it  bears  ;  as 
Lhinee  borealis,  from  the  great  botanist  of  the 


north  ;  I\Iurrcm  exotica  after  one  of  his 
favourite  pupils,  a  foreigner  ;  Brmtiallia 
Dciiiissa  and  elnia,  from  a  botanist  of  humble 
origin  and  character,  who  afterwards  became 
a  lofty  bishop,  and  in  whose  work  upon  water 
is  the  following  quotation  from  .Seneca  in  the 
handwriting  of  Linna:us  :  '  Many  might  attain 
wisdom,  if  they  did  not  suppo.se  they  had 
already  reached  it.'  In  like  manner,  Biiff'oiiJa 
teuni/hlia  is  well  known  to  be  a  satire  on  the 
slcuiicr  bot.anical  pretensions  of  the  French 
zoologist ;  as  the  Hillia  parasitica  of  Jac- 
quin,  though  perhaps  not  meant,  is  an  equally 
just  one  upon  our  pompous  Sir  John  Hill. 
'I,'  says  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  'mean  not  to 
approve  of  such  satires.  They  stain  the 
purity  of  our  lovely  science.  If  a  botanist 
does  not  deser\e  commemoration,  let  him 
sink  peaceably  into  oblivion.  It  savours  of 
malignity  to  make  his  crown  a  crown  of 
thorns  ;  and  if  the  application  be  unjust,  it  is 
truly  diabolical.' 


Discovery  of  Galvanism. 

This  extraordinary  agent,  from  its  effects 
on  animals,  w.as  originally  called  animal  elec- 
tricity. It  received  its  name  from  Professor 
Galvani,  of  Bologna,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  discovery,  in  which,  however, 
as  in  many  others,  accident  had  no  small 
.share.  His  wife,  who  was  in  a  declining  state 
of  health,  was  using  a  soup  made  of  frogs,  as 
a  restorative.  Some  of  the  animals,  being 
.skinned  for  the  purpose,  were  lying  on  a 
table  in  the  laboratory,  when  one  of  his  assist- 
ants chanced  to  touch  with  a  scalpel,  the 
crural  nerve  of  a  frog  that  lay  near  an  electric 
conductor,  upon  which  the  muscles  of  the 
limb  were  strongly  convulsed.  This  effect 
was  noticed  by  a  lady,  a  woman  of  superior 
understanding  and  science,  and  communicated 
to  her  husband.  He  repeated  the  experiment, 
which  he  varied  in  every  possible  way,  first 
with  artificial  and  then  with  atmospherical 
electricity.  In  the  course  of  his  experiments 
with  the  latter,  he  suspended  some  frogs  by 
metallic  hooks  from  iron  pali.sades,  and 
observed  that  the  muscles  were  frequently 
and  involuntarily  contracted,  when  no  elec- 
tricity appeared  in  the  atmosphere.  Having 
fully  considered  the  phenomenon,  he  found 
that  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  : 
but  might  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  apply-_ 
ing  two  pieces  of  metal  to  different  parts  of 
the  animal,  and  bringing  them  into  contact. 

Siil)-niarine  Navigation. 

Submarine  navigation  appears  to  have 
been  first  thought  of  by  Napier  of  Merchiston. 
Cornelius  Debrell,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice on  the  river  Thames  ;  but  the  most  suc- 
cessful attempts  have  been  those  of  Bushnell 
of  the  United  St.atcs  in  1777,  and  more  re- 
j  cently  of  Mr.  Fulton,  another  American,  who 
'  constructed  a  boat  sufficient  to  contain  eight 
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men,  with  provisions  for  twenty  days,  and  air 
for  eight  hours,  and  strong  enough  to  bear 
Biilmiersion  to  the  depth  of  on^  hundred  feet, 
if  necC'^sary.  At  Havre,  in  a  boat  of  an  in- 
ferior size,  Mr.  Fulton  remained  an  hour 
under  water,  made  half  a  league  of  way  in 
th.Tt  lime  with  his  boat  horizontally  situated, 
and  at  various  depths,  where  he  found  that 
the  compass  traversed  cxactlj'  on  the  surface. 
To  his  boat  he  attached  a  machine,  by 
means  of  which  he  blew  up  a  lighter  in  Brest 
harbour. 

Mr.  Fulton  afterwards  continued  his  e.\- 
periment--  on  submarine  navigation  in  Ame- 
rica, until  his  death  in  iSiS  ;  and  during  the 
late  war,  several  iiiefiectual  attempts  were 
made  to  destroy  British  vessels  off  the  coast 
of  I  he  United  States. 


Scientific  Pilgrimage. 

WTien  Lord  Merchiston  first  published  his 
'Logarithms,'  Mr.  Briggs.  then  ^lathematical 
Professor  of  Gresham  College,  London,  was 
so  surprised  with  admiration,  that  he  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  seen  the  noble  inventor, 
and  actually  went  to  Scotland  on  purpose  in 
the  year  1615.  Lily,  the  astrologer,  thus  de- 
scribe-^ the  interview.  'Mr.  Briggs  appoints 
.a  certain  day  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  but 
failing  thereof,  Merchiston  was  fearful  he 
would  not  come.  It  happened  one  day,  as 
John  M.nrr  and  the  Lord  Napier  were  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Briggs;  "Ah  I  John,"  said  Mer- 
chiston, "  Mr.  Briggs  will  not  come  '."  At 
the  very  instant  one  knocks  at  the  gate  ;  John 
Marr  hastened  down,  and  it  proved  to  be  Mr. 
Briggs,  to  his  great  contentment.  He  brings 
Mr.  Brings  up  into  my  Lord's  chamber,  where 
almost  one  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent,  each 
beholding  the  other  with  admiration,  before 
one  word  w-as  spoken.  At  last  Mr.  Briggs 
began:  "My  Lord,  I  have  undertaken  this 
long  journey  purposely  to  see  your  person, 
and  to  know  by  what  engine  of  wit  or  inge- 
nuity you  came  first  to  think  of  this  most  ex- 
cellent help  unto  astronomy,  viz.,  the  loga- 
rithms :  but,  my  lord,  being  by  you  found 
out,  I  wonder  nobody  else  found  it  out  before, 
when  now  being  known,  it  appears  so  easy. " 
Briggs  was  nobly  entertained  by  Lord  Na- 
pier, and  every  summer  after  during  his  lord- 
ship's life,  this  venerable  man  purposely  went 
to  Scotland  to  visit  him  !' 


Scientific  Enthasiasm. 

The  enthusiasm  of  ardent  and  of  forcible 
minds,  appears  madness  to  those  that  are  dull 
and  phlegmatic.  The  pleasure  it  inspires  is 
the  greatest  and  the  most  independent  re- 
muneration that  men  of  genius  receive  for 
their  efforts  and  exertions.  Donatello,  the 
great  Florentine  .sculptor,  had  been  long 
working  at  his  statue  of  Judith  :  and  on 
giving  the  last  stroke  of  the  chisel  to  it,  he 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  '  Speak  now  I  I  am 
sure  you  can  I' 

The  celebrated    sculptor  Roubiliac,  being 
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on  a  visit  in  Wiltshire,  happened  to  take  a 
walk  in  a  churchyard  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
near  Bowood,  just  as  the  congregation  was 
coining  out  of  church,  and  m.eeting  with  old 
Lord  Shelbume,  though  perfect  strangers  to 
each  other,  they  entered  into  conversation, 
which  terminated  by  an  invitation  of  the 
sculptor  to  dinner.  When  the  company  were 
all  assembled  at  table,  Roubiliac  discovered  a 
fine  antique  bust  of  one  of  the  Roman  Em- 
presses, which  stood  over  a  side  table,  when 
immediately  running  up  to  it,  he  with  enthu- 
siasm exclaimed.  '  What  .an  air  !  what  a 
pretty  mouth  !  what  a  tout  oisciiihle  '.'  The 
company  began  lo  stare  at  each  other  for 
some  time,  and  Roubiliac  resumed  his  .seat  ; 
but  instead  of  eating  his  dinner,  or  showing 
attention  to  anything  about  him,  he  fre- 
quently burst  out  into  fits  of  admiration  in 
praise  of  the  bust.  The  guests  by  this  time 
concluding  that  he  was  mad,  began  to  retire 
one  by  one,  till  Lord  Shelburne  was  almost 
lett  .alone.  This  determined  his  lordship  10 
be  a  little  more  particular ;  and  he  now  for 
the  first  time  asked  his  name.  'My  name  1" 
says  the  other,  '  what,  do  you  not  know  me 
then?  my  name  is  Roubiliac'  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,'  said  his  lordship,  '  X  now  feel 
that  I  should  have  known  you.'  Then  calling 
on  the  company,  who  had  retired  to  the  next 
room,  he  .said,  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
m.ay  come  in,  this  is  no  absolute  mad  man. 
This  is  >[.  Roubiliac,  the  greatest  statuarj'  of 
his  day,  and  only  occasionally  mad  in  the 
admiration  of  his  art." 


Scientilic  Dreaming. 

Perhaps  a  more  striking  instance  of  scien- 
tific enthusiasm  was  never  exhibited  than  that 
of  Dr.  Chladni,  m  his  invention  of  the  Euphon. 
-As  he  h.ad  examined  the  nature  of  a  great 
number  of  sonorous  bodies,  he  resolved  to  in- 
vent a  new  musical  instrument,  and  he  began 
to  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
by  rubbing  glass  tubes  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  wet  fingers,  to  produce  sounds  in  the 
.same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  Harmonica,  by 
rubbing  them  circularly.  He  now  applied 
himself  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult  ques- 
tion, in  what  manner  the  instrument  ought  to 
be  constructed  to  answer  the  intended  pur- 
po.se.  After  various  fruitless  attempts  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  during  which  his  imagina- 
tion w.as  so  full  of  the  idea,  that  sometimes 
in  his  dreams  he  saw  the  instrument  and 
heard  its  tones,  that  is,  tones  like  those  of  the 
Harmonica,  but  with  more  distinctness  and 
less  confusion,  heat  length,  in  a  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  obtained  a  solution  of 
the  problem  that  had  so  long  occupied  his 
thoughts.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  lySg,  being 
tired  with  walking,  he  s,at  down  on  a  chair, 
about  nine  in  the  evening,  to  enjoy  a  short 
slumber  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  closed  his  eye.s, 
when  the  image  of  an  instrument,  such  as  he 
wished  for,  seemed  to  present  itself  before 
him,  and  terrified  him  so  much,  that  he  awoke 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  an  electric  shock. 
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He  Inlmediately  started  up  in  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  and  made  a  series  of  experiments 
which  convinced  him  that  what  he  had  seen 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  he  had  it  now  in 
his  power  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
made  his  experiments,  and  constructed  his 
first  instrument  in  so  private  a  manner  that 
no  person  knew  anything  of  it.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  1790,  his  first  instrument  of  this  kind 
was  completed,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  able 
to  play  on  it  some  easy  pieces  of  music.  To 
this  instrument  he  gave  the  name  of  EiipJion, 
which  signifies  an  instrument  that  has  a 
pleasant  sound.  Subsequent  experiments 
enabled  him  to  improve  much  upon  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  and  to  render  the  Eiiplioii  much 
superior  to  the  favourite  Harmonica. 

Chemical  Dangers. 

M.  Rouelle,  an  eminent  French  chemist, 
was  not  the  most  cautious  of  operators.  One 
day,  while  performing  some  experiments,  he 
observed  to  his  auditors,  '  Gentlemen,  you  see 
this  cauldron  upon  this  brazier  :  well,  if  I  were 
to  cease  stirring  a  single  moment,  an  explosion 
would  ensue,  which  would  blow  us  all  into  the 
air.'  The  company  had  scarely  time  to  reflect 
on  this  comfortable  piece  of  intelligence, 
before  he  did  forget  to  stir,  and  his  prediction 
was  accomplished.  The  explosion  took  place 
with  a  horrible  crash  ;  all  the  windows  of  the 
laboratory  were  smashed  to  pieces,  and  two 
hundred  auditors  whirled  away  into  the 
garden.  Fortunately,  no  one  received  any 
serious  injury,  the  greatest  violence  of  the 
explosion  having  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  chimney.  The  demonstrator  escaped 
without  farther  harm  than  the  loss  of  his 
wiff. 

A  professor  of  a  Northern  University,  who 
is  as  remarkable  for  his  felicity  in  experiment- 
ing as  Rouelle  could  be  for  his  failures,  was 
once  repeating  an  experiment  with  some 
combustible  substances,  when  the  mixture 
exploded,  and  the  phial  which  he  held  in  his 
hand  blew  into  a  hundred  pieces.  '  Gentle- 
men,' said  the  doctor  to  his  pupils,  with  the 
most  unaffected  gravity,  '  I  have  made  this 
experiment  often  with  the  very  same  phial, 
and  never  knew  it  break  in  my  hands  before  !' 
The  simplicity  of  this  rather  superfluous 
assurance  produced  a  general  laugh,  in  which 
the  learned  professor,  instantly  discerning  the 
-  -iiisc  of  it,  joined  most  heartily. 


Peter  the  Great. 

The  Czar,  excited  by  natural  curiosity,  and 
his  love  for  the  sciences,  took  great  pleasure 
in  seeing  dissections  and  chirurgical  opera- 
tions. It  was  Peter  who  first  made  these 
known  in  Russia,  and  he  was  so  fond  of  them, 
that  he  gave  orders  to  be  informed  whenever 
anything  of  the  kind  was  going  on  in  the 
liospitals,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  be  present. 
He  frequently  lent  his  assistance,  and  had 
acquired  sufficient  skill  to  dissect  according  to 
the  rules  of  art,  to  bleed,  draw  teeth,  and  per- 
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form  other  operations,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
faculty.  It  was  an  employment  to  which  he 
was  very  partial,  and  besides  his  case  of 
mathematical  instruments  which  he  always 
carried  with  him,  he  had  a  pouch  well  stocked 
with  chirurgical  instruments. 

The  Czar  once  exercised  his  dexterity  as  a 
dentist  in  a  very  laughable  manner  on  the  wife 
of  one  of  his  valets-dc-chambre,  who  wished 
to  be  revenged  upon  her  for  some  supposed 
injuries.  Perceiving  the  husband,  whose 
name  was  Balboiarof,  sitting  in  the  ante- 
chamber with  a  sad  and  pensive  countenance, 
the  Czar  inquired  the  cau.se  of  his  sorrow. 
'  Nothing,  sire,'  answered  Balboiarof,  '  except 
that  my  wife  refused  to  have  a  tooth  drawn 
which  gives  her  the  most  agonizing  pain.' 
'  Let  me  speak  to  her,'  replied  the  Czar,  '  and 
I  warrant  I  cure  her.' 

He  was  immediately  conducted  by  the 
husband  to  the  apartments  of  the  supposed 
sick  person,  and  made  her  sit  down  that  he 
might  examine  her  mouth,  although  .she  pro- 
tested she  had  not  the  toothache.  '  Ah,  this 
is  the  mischief,'  said  her  husband ;  '  she 
always  pretends  not  to  suffer  when  we  wish 
to  give  her  ease,  and  renews  her  lamentations 
as  soon  as  the  physician  is  gone.'  '  Well, 
well,'  said  the  Czar,  '  she  shall  not  suffer  long. 
Do  you  hold  her  head  and  arms.'  Then  taking 
out  the  instrument,  he,  in  spite  of  her  cries, 
extracted  the  tooth  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  her  complaint,  with  admirable 
address. 

Hearing,  a  few  days  after,  that  this  was  a 
trick  of  the  husband  to  torture  his  wife, 
Peter  chastised  him  severely  with  his  own 
hands. 


The  last  of  the  Alchymists. 

Mrs.  Manley,  the  fair  author  of  the 
'  Atalantis,'  published  in  i7oq,  records  a 
singular  delusion  of  alchymy,  which  so  late  as 
that  day  was  practised.  It  appears  that  a 
lady,  an  infatuated  lover  of  this  delusive  art, 
met  with  a  person  who  pretended  to  have  the 
power  of  transmuting  lead  into  .gold.  This 
hermetic  philosopher  required  cmly  the  mate- 
rials, and  time  to  perform  his  golden  opera- 
tions. He  was  taken  to  the  country  residence 
of  his  patroness  ;  a  large  laboratory  was 
built,  and  that  his  labours  might  not  be  im- 
peded by  any  disturbance,  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  it  but  himself  His  door  was 
contrived  to  turn  round  on  a  spring,  so  that, 
unseen  and  unseeing,  his  meals  were  conveyed 
to  him  without  distracting  the  sublime  con- 
templations of  the  sage. 

During  a  residence  of  two  years,  he  never 
condescended  to  speak  but  two  or  three  times 
in  the  year  to  his  infatuated  patroness.  When 
she  was  admitted  into  the  laboratory,  she  saw 
with  pleasing  astonishment  stills,  immense 
cauldrons,  long  flues,  and  three  or  four  Vul- 
canian  fires  blazing  at  different  corners  of  the 
magical  mine  ;  nor  did  she  behold  with  less 
reverence  the  venerable  figure  of  the  dusty 
philosopher.     Pale,  and  emaciated  with  daily 
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operations  and  nightly  vigils,  he  revealed  to 
her,  in  unintelligible  jargon,  his  progresses  ; 
and  having  sometimes  condescended  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  the  arcana,  she  beheld, 
or  seemed  to  behold,  streams  of  fluid,  and 
heaps  of  solid  ore  scattered  around  the  labo- 
ratory. Sometimes  he  required  a  new  still, 
and  sometimes  vast  quantities  of  lead.  Al- 
ready this  unfortunate  lady  had  expended  the 
half  of  her  fortune  in  supplying  the  demands 
of  the  philosopher.  She  began  now  to  lower 
her  imagination  to  the  standard  of  reason. 
Two  years  had  now  elapsed,  vast  quantities  of 
lead  had  gone  in,  and  nothing  but  lead  had 
come  out.  She  disclosed  her  sentiments  to 
the  philosopher,  who  candidly  confessed  that 
he  was  himself  surprised  at  his  tardy  pro- 
cesses ;  but  that  now  he  would  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost,  and  that  he  would  venture  to 
perform  a  laborious  operation,  which  he  had 
hitherto  hoped  he  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  employing.  His  patroness  re- 
tired, and  the  golden  visions  of  e.xpectation 
resumed  all  their  lustre. 

One  day,  as  they  sat  at  dinner,  a  terrible 
shriek,  followed  by  successive  cracks  as  loud 
as  the  report  of  a  cannon,  assailed  their  ears. 
They  hastened  to  the  laboratory- — two  of  the 
great  stills  had  burst  ;  one  part  of  the  labo- 
ratorj'  was  in  flames,  and  the  deluded  alchy- 
mist  was  almost  scorched  to  death. 

FuUerrelates,  that  'One Thomas  Chamock, 
in  pursuance  of  the  philusopher's  stone, 
which  so  many  do  touch,  few  catch,  and  none 
keep,  met  a  very  sad  disaster.  Once,  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  completing  the  grand 
operation,  his  work  unhappily  fell  into  the 
fire.'  "This,"  says  M.  D'Israeli,  'is  a  mis- 
fortune whicn  I  observe  has  happened  to  all 
alchymists.' 


Priestley. — God  in  all  Thing.s. 

When  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society 
honoured  Dr.  Priestley  by  the  presentation  to 
him  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley's  JMedal,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1733,  Sir  John  Pringle, 
who  was  then  president,  delivered  on  the  oc- 
ca.sion  an  elaborate  discourse  on  the  different 
kinds  of  air ;  in  which,  after  e.xpatiating  upon 
the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  he  pointed 
out  the  particular  merits  of  Priestley's  investi- 
gations. In  allusion  to  the  purification  of  a 
tainted  atmosphere  by  the  growth  of  plants, 
the  president  thus  eloquently  and  piously 
expressed  himself: 

'  From  these  discoveries  we  are  assured  that 
no  vegetable  grows  in  vain ;  but  that,  from 
the  oak  of  the  forest  to  the  grass  of  the  field, 
every  indi\-idiial  plant  is  serviceable  to  man- 
kind ;  if  not  always  distinguished  by  some 
private  virtue,  yet  making  a  part  of  the  whole 
which  cleans  and  purifies  our  atmosphere. 
In  this  the  fragrant  rose  and  deadly  night- 
shade co-operate  :  nor  is  the  herbage  nor  the 
woods  that  flourish  in  the  most  remote  and 
unpeopled  regions  unprofitable  to  us,  nor  we 
to  them,  considering  how  constantly  the  winds 
convey  to  them  our  vitiated  air,  for  our  relief 


and  for  their  nourishment.  And  if  ever 
these  salutary  gales  rise  to  storms  and  hurri- 
canes, let  us  still  trace  and  revere  the  ways  of 
a  beneficent  Being,  who  not  fortuitously  but 
with  design,  not  in  wrath  but  in  mercy,  shakes 
the  water  and  the  air  together,  to  bury  in  the 
deep  those  putrid  and  pestilential  efiluvia 
which  the  vegetables  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
had  been  insufficient  to  consume.' 


Chinese  Phy.sicians, 

The  physicians  of  China,  by  feeling  the 
arms  of  a  sick  man  in  three  places— to  observe 
the  slowness,  the  increase,  or  the  quickness 
of  the  pulse — can  judge  of  the  cause,  the 
nature,  the  danger,  and  the  duration  of  his 
disorder.  Without  their  patient's  speaking, 
they  reveal  infallibly  what  part  is  affected. 
They  are  at  once  physicians  and  apothecaries, 
composing  the  remedies  they  prescribe.  They 
are  paid  when  they  have  completed  a  cure  ;  but 
they  receive  nothing  when  their  remedies  do 
not  take  eft'ect.  European  physicians  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  by  no  means  so  skilful  as 
the  Chinese  ;  but  in  one  thing  they  have  the 
advantage  over  them,  which  is  in  taking  their 
fees  before  they  have  performed  the  cure. 
Thus  unlearned  physicians  ride  in  their 
chariots  in  London  ;  while  learned  ones  walk 
on  foot  in  Pekin. 


M.  Vaucanson. 

The  taste  of  M.  Vaucanson,  v.ho  displayed 
an  uncommon  genius  for  mechanical  science, 
was  first  determined  by  an  accidental  circum- 
stance. When  very  young,  he  frequently  at- 
tended his  mother  to  the  residence  of  her 
confessor,  and  while  she  wept  with  repentance, 
he  wept  with  weariness.  In  this  state  of  dis- 
agreeable vacation,  he  was  struck  with  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  pendulum  of  a  clock  in 
the  h.all.  His  curiosity  was  roused  :  he  ap- 
proached the  clock  ca.se,  and  studied  its 
mechanism  ;  what  he  could  not  discover  he 
guessed  at.  He  then  projected  a  similar  ma- 
chine, and  gradually  his  genius  produced  a 
clock.  Encouraged  by  his  first  success,  he 
proceeded  in  his  various  attempts,  and  the 
genius  which  thus  could  form  a  clock,  in  time 
formed  an  automaton  that  played  ten  airs  on 
the  flute  with  precision.  He  also  made  several 
other  automata,  and  a  duck  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  London  in  1742,  and  which  we  are 
gravely  told  would  '  eat  grain  and  digest  it.' 


Linnaeus, 

After  his  return  to  Upsal,  Linnseus  began 
to  give  public  lectures  on  botany  and  miner- 
alogy. The  novelty  of  his  matter,  and  the 
ardour  with  which  he  inculcated  his  views, 
drew  general  attention,  and  raised  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  highest  pitch.  This  excited  the 
envy  of  his  competitors.  By  the  laws  of  the 
university,  no  man  was  entitled  to  give  public 
lectures  at  Upsal  till  he  had  taken  his  degrees. 
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Linnffius  had  obtained  no  academical  honours, 
and  therefore  stood  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  IJr.  Rosen,  at  that  time  lecturer  on 
medicine,  accused  him  before  the  senate  of  the 
university,  and  insisted  that  the  statutes 
should  be  put  into  e.xecution.  'i'he  senate, 
notwithstanding  the  e.xertions  of  the  patrons 
and  friends  of  Linna;us  were  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  enforcing  the  statutes,  and  prohibit- 
ing Linna;us  from  continuing  his  lectures. 
This  drove  the  sanguine  temper  of  the  young 
naturalist  almost  to  madness.  He  drew  his 
su'ord  upon  Rosen  at  the  dor*-  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  attempted  to  stab  him.  Fortu- 
nately he  was  disarmed  by  the  bystanders  ; 
and  by  the  interest  of  Celsius  this  daring  out- 
rage, instead  of  being  punished  by  expulsion, 
which  would  have  blasted  Linnaus's  hopes 
for  ever,  was  pissed  off  with  a  reprimand. 
For  .some  time  Linneeus  retained  his  resent- 
ment, and  per.si.sted  in  his  intention  of 
stabbing  Rosen  as  soon  as  he  could  find  him  ; 
but  by  degrees  his  passion  cooled,  his  resent- 
ment subsided,  and  he  listened  to  milder  and 
more  prudent  suggestions. 

Drawing  the  Wrong  Tooth. 

One  of  the  most  curious  applications  of  gal- 
vanism to  the  u.seful  purposes  of  life,  is  its 
recent  employment  as  a  means  of  distinguish- 
ing bad  teeth  from  good.  The  test  which 
galvanism  has  now  supplied  to  remedy  the 
frequent  mistakes  made  by  dentists,  who, 
instead  of  ridding  you  of  a  bad  tooth,  will 
dr.aw  the  best  you  have  in  your  head,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  infallible  certainty  in  its 
application.  The  method  is  thus  described 
by  Professor  Aldini,  the  nephew  of  Galvani. 
'He  (the  dentist)  first  insulates  the  patient, 
and  then  places  in  his  hands  an  electric 
chain  :  he  then  applies  a  small  piece  of  wire 
and  draws  it  gradually  over  the  surface  of  the 
tooth  ;  he  then  applies  it  to  the  ne.xt  tooth  in 
the  .same  manner,  and  proceeds  in  like  method 
with  the  rest,  until  he  comes  to  the  diseased 
tooth,  which  is  di.scovered  by  violent  pain 
being  produced,  and  an  involuntary  emotion 
in  the  body.  It  has  always  been  remarked, 
when  the  tooth  is  extracted,  that  it  e.xhibited 
a  carious  part,  which  in  its  proper  situation 
was  not  visible.'  Need  we  add,  that  after 
the  discovery  of  so  simple  a  test — drawing  a 
wrong  tooth  ought  to  be  made  felony  at 
least. 


Dolland — Achromatic  Glasses. 

In  the  '  Berlin  ^lemolrs'  for  1747,  F.uler  in- 
serted a  short  paper,  in  which  he  deduced 
from  certain  assumed  principles,  by  a  clear 
analytical  process,  conducted  with  his  usual 
skill,  the  composition  of  a  lens,  formed  after 
certain  proportions,  with  glass  and  water, 
which  should  remove  entirely  all  extraneous 
colours,  whether  occasioned  by  the  unequal 
refraction  of  the  several  rays,  or  by  spherical 
aberration  ;  and  in  concluding,  he  remarked, 
with  high  satisfaction,  the  general  conformity 


of  his  results  with  the  wonderful  structure  of 
the  eye. 

But  this  paper  met  with  opposition  in  a 
quarter  where  it  could  have  been  least  ex- 
pected. John  Dolland,  who  had  afterwartU 
the  honour  of  completing  one  of  the  finest  .on  1 
most  valuable  discoveries  in  the  science  nl 
optics,  was  horn  in  1706,  in  Spitalfields,  nt 
French  parents,  whom  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  had  compelled  to  take  refuge 
ii->  England,  from  the  cruel  persecution  of  a 
bigoted  and  tyrannical  court.  Following  his 
father's  occupation,  that  of  a  silk-weaver,  he 
married  at  an  early  age  ;  and  being  fond  of 
reading,  he  dedicated  liis  leisure  moments  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  By  dint  of 
solitary  application,  he  made  some  progress 
in  the  learned  languages  ;  but  he  devoted  his 
main  attention  to  the  study  of  geometry  and 
algebra,  and  the  more  attractive  parts  of 
mixed  or  practical  mathematics.  He  gave 
instructions  in  these  branches  to  his  son  Peter, 
who,  though  bred  to  the  hereditary  profession 
of  the  family,  soon  quitted  that  employment, 
and  commenced  tlie  business  of  an  optician, 
in  wliich  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  his 
father.  About  this  time  the  volume  of  the 
'  Berlin  IVIemoirs,'  containing  Euler's  paper, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  elder  Doll.and,  who 
examined  it  with  care,  and  repeated  the  cal- 
culations. His  report  was  communicated  by 
I\Ir.  Short  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1752,  and 
published  in  their  Transactions  for  that  year. 
Dolland,  as  might  well  be  expected,  could 
detect  no  mistake  in  the  investigation  itself, 
but  strenuously  contested  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  built,  as  differing  from  the  one 
laid  down  by  Newton,  which  he  held  to  be 
irrefragable.  '  It  is  therefore,'  says  he,  rather 
uncourtcously,  but  with  a  little  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,  'somewhat  strange  that  any- 
body, now-a-days,  .should  attempt  to  do  that 
which  so  long  ago  has  been  demonstrated  im- 
possible.' The  great  Euler  replied  with  be- 
coming temper,  but  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  his  optical  principle  was  a  true  and 
necessary  law  of  nature,  though  he  frankly 
confessed  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  reduce 
it  yet  to  practice.  The  dispute  now  began  to 
provoke  attention  on  the  Continent. 

In  1754,  Klingenstierna,  an  eminent  Swedish 
geometrician,  demonstrated  that  the  New- 
tonian principle  is  in  some  extreme  cases  in- 
compatible with  the  phenomena,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  received  as  an  undoubted  law 
of  nature.  Thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  Dolland 
at  length  had  recourse  to  that  appeal  which 
should  have  been  made  from  the  beginning — 
to  the  test  of  actual  experiment. 

The  research  presented  peculiar  difiiculties  :_ 
but  tlie  ingenuity  and  toilsome  exertions  of 
the  artist  were  aflength,  in  1758,  rewarded 
with  complete  success.  '  Notwithstanding,' 
says  he,  'so  many  difficulties  as  I  have  enu- 
merated, 1  have,  after  numerous  trials,  and  a 
resolute  perseverance,  brought  the  matter  at 
last  to  an  issue,  that  I  can  construct  refracting 
telescopes,  with  such  apertures  and  magnify- 
ing powers,  under  limited  lengths,  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  and   undeniable  judges, 
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who  have  experienced  them,  far  e.vceed  any- 
thins  that  has  been  produced,  as  representing 
objects  with  great  distinctness,  and  in  their 
true  colours.' 

The  Royal  Society  voted  to  Mr.  Dolland, 
for  his  valuable  disco\ery,  tlie  honour  of  the 
Copley  medal.  To  this  new  construction  of 
the  telescope,  Dr.  Bevis  gave  the  name  of 
achroiiuiiic,  which  was  soon  universally 
adopted,  and  is  still  retained.  The  inventor 
took  out  a  patent,  but  did  not  live  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  his  ingenious  labours.  He  died  in 
the  year  1761,  leaving  the  prosecution  of  the 
business  to  his  eldest  son  and  associate,  Peter 
Dolland  ;  who  realized  a  very  large  fortune, 
by  the  exclusive  manufacture,  for  many  years, 
of  achromatic  glasses,  less  secured  to  him  by 
the  invidious  and  disputed  provisions  of  legal 
monopoly,  than  by  superior  skill,  experience, 
and  sedulous  attention. 


Real  Inventor  of  Achromatic 
Glasses. 

The  real  inventor  of  achromatic  glasses  was 
Chester  More  Hall,  Esq.,  of  iSIore  Hall  in 
Esse.v,  who,  about  the  year  1729,  considering 
the  different  humours  of  the  eye,  imagined 
they  were  placed  so  as  to  correct  the  different 
refrangibility  of  light.  He  then  conceived 
that  if  he  could  fmd  substances  having  such 
properties,  as  he  supposed  these  humours 
might  possess,  he  .should  be  enabled  to  con- 
struct an  object-glass,  that  would  show  objects 
colourless.  After  many  experiments,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  these  properties  in  two 
different  sorts  of  glass  ;  and  by  forming  lenses 
made  with  such  glass,  and  making  them  dis- 
perse the  rays  of  light  in  contrary'  directions, 
he  succeeded.  About  the  year  1733,  he  com- 
pleted several  achromatic  glasses  ^though  he 
did  not  give  them  that  name),  which  bore  an 
aperture  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches, 
though  the  focal  length  did  not  e.vceed  twenty 
inches.  One  of  these  glasses  is  still  e.vtant, 
and  has  been  examined  by  several  gentlemen 
of  eminent  scientific  talents,  and  found  to 
possess  the  properties  of  the  present  achro- 
matic glasses. 

Mr.  Hall  used  to  employ  working  opticians 
to  grind  his  lenses  ;  at  the  .same  time  he  fur- 
nished them  with  tne  radii  of  the  surfaces,  not 
only  to  correct  the  different  refrangibility  of 
rays,  but  also  the  aberration  arising  from  the 
spherical  figures  of  lenses. 

In  a  trial  at  Westminster  Hall,  respecting 
the  patent  for  making  achromatic  telescopes, 
Mr.  Hall  was  allowed  to  be  the  inventor;  but 
Lord  Mansfield  observed,  that  "  it  was  not  the 
person  who  locked  up  his  invention  in  his 
scrutoire,  that  ought  to  profit  by  a  patent  for 
such  invention,  but  he  who  brought  it  forth 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public'  This,  perhaps, 
might  be  said  with  justice,  as  Mr.  Hall  was  a 
gentleman  of  property,  and  did  not  look  to 
any  pecuniary  advantage  from  his  discovery  ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  very  probable  that  he 
might  not  have  an  intention  to  make  it  gene- 
rally known  at  the  tmie. 


How  tlie  Deaf  may  Hear. 

About  1750,  a  merchant  of  Cleves.  named 
Jorissen,  who  had  become  almost  totally  deaf, 
sitting  one  day  near  a  harpsichord,  while 
some  one  was  playing,  and  having  a  tobacco- 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  the  bowl  of  which  rested 
accidentally  against  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, he  was  agreeably  and  unexpectedly 
surprised  to  hear  all  the  notes  in  the  nios't 
distinct  manner.  By  a  little  reflection  and 
practice  he  again  obtained  the  use  of  this 
valuable  sense,  which,  as  Bonnet  says,  con- 
nects us  with  tlie  moral  world  ;  for  he  soon 
learned,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood, 
one  end  of  wliich  he  placed  against  his  teeth, 
while  another  person  placed  the  other  end  on 
his  teeth,  to  keep  up  a  conversation,  and  to 
be  able  to  under.•^tand  the  least  whisper.  His 
son  afterwards  made  this  beneficial  discovery 
the  subject  of  an  inaugural  dissertation,  pub- 
lished .It  Halle  ill  1754. 

PeroUe  has  given  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  the  capability  of  hard  bodies  to 
conduct  sound,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy 
of  Turin,  for  1790  and  1791.  The  effect  is 
the  same  if  the  person  who  speaks  rests  the 
stick  against  his  throat  or  his  breast,  or  when 
one  rests  the  stick  which  he  holds  in  his  teeth 
against  some  vessel  into  which  the  other 
speaks. 


Hunter  and  CuUen. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter  and 
Dr.  Cullen,  formed  a  copartnership  of  as 
singular  and  laudable  a  kind  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  annals  of  science.  Being  natives  of  the 
same  pari  of  the  country,  and  neither  of  them 
in  affluent  circumstances,  these  two  young 
men,  stimulated  by  the  impulse  of  genius,  to 
prosecute  their  medical  studies  with  ardour, 
but  thwarted  by  the  narrowness  of  their  for- 
tune, entered  into  partnership  as  surgeons 
and  apothecaries  in  the  country.  The  chief 
object  of  their  contract  being  to  furnish  each 
of  the  parties  with  the  means  of  prosecuting 
their  medical  studies,  which  they  could  not 
separately  so  well  enjoy,  it  was  stipulated 
that  one  of  them,  alternately,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  study  in  what  college  he  pleased 
during  the  winter,  while  the" other  should 
carry  on  the  business  in  the  country  for  their 
common  advantage.  In  consequence  of  this 
.agreement,  Cullen  was  first  allowed  to  study 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  forone  winter; 
but  when  it  came  to  Hunter's  turn  ne.xt  winter, 
he  preferring  London  to  Edinburgh,  went 
thither.  There  his  singular  neatness  in  dis- 
secting, and  uncommon  dexterity  in  making 
anatomical  preparations,  his  assiduity  in  study, 
and  amiable  manners,  soon  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Douglas,  who  then  read 
lectures  upon  anatomy  in  London.  Hunter 
was  engaged  as  an  assistant,  and  afterwards 
filled  the  chair  itself  with  honour. 

The  scientific  partnership  was  by  this  means 
prematurely  dissolved  ;  but  Cullen  was  not  a 
man  of  that  disposition  to  let  any  engagement 
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with  him  prove  a  bar  to  his  partner's  advance- 
ment in  Hfe.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  were 
freely  given  up,  and  Cullen  and  Hunter  ever 
after  kept  up  a  very  cordial  and,  friendly  cor- 
respondence ;  though,  it  is  believed,  they 
never,  from  that  time,  had  a  personal  inter- 
view. 


Brother  Noel. 

'  There  was  a  brother  of  our  order,  of  the 
name  of  Noel,  who  finished  in  1772  a  tele-, 
scope,  the  speculum  of  which  h.id  a  focus  of 
twenty-four  feet  four  inches,  and  which  was 
twenty-two  and  a  half  in  diameter.  He  pre- 
tended that  his  telescope  magnified  four 
liundred  and  thirty  times ;  but  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  estimated  its  magnifying  powers 
only  at  two  hundred.  Noel  mistrusted  astro- 
nomers ;  and  when  the  celebrated  Lalande 
wanted  to  view  Jupiter  through  his  telescope, 
he  refused  him  permission,  observing,  '  If  you 
find  it  a  good  one,  you  will  add  nothing  to 
my  credit,  for  I  am  allowed  by  the  king  all  I 
ask  ;  and  if  you  find  it  a  bad  one,  you  may  do 
me  a  great  deal  of  harm.'  The  construction 
of  the  instrument  cost  Louis  XV.  more  than 
500,000  francs  ;  it  was  not  worth  80,000  francs. 
Brother  Noel  was  originally  a  tallow- 
chandler  at  Amiens  ;  became  bankrupt,  and 
then  turned  monk.  Having  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  known  to  the  Duke  de 
Chaulnes,  at  his  seat  in  Picardy,  he  imposed 
on  him  by  his  loquacity  ;  and  the  duke  intro- 
duced him  at  court,  to  exhibit  a  microscope 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  had  never  made. 
He  got  apartments  at  the  Abbaye  ;  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Navarre,  who  was  a  good 
optician,  and  he  proposed  to  the  king  to  un- 
dertake a  telescope,  only  twelve  feet  in  length, 
which  should  have  a  magnifying  power  double 
that  of  the  great  telescope  of  Herschel.  He 
was  afterwards  allowed  to  reside  in  the  Hotel 
de  Passy,  near  the  castle  of  La  Muette,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
J781. 


Franklin — Electricity. 

Franklin's  celebrated  discovery  of  the  iden- 
tity of  lightning  with  the  electric  fire,  is  one 
of  the  few  capital  discoveries  in  science,  for 
which  we  are  not  at  all  indebted  to  chance, 
but  to  one  of  those  bold  and  happy  .sketches 
of  thought,  which  distinguish  minds  of  a 
superior  order.  The  fact  of  the  power  of 
points  to  attract  the  electric  fluid  from  a  great 
distance,  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
but  it  had  quite  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  the 
theory  of  this  relation  occurred  to  and  was 
proposed  by  Franklin,  before  he  had  made  or 
known  of  a  single  experiment  to  rectify  it. 
After  it  was  proposed  by  Franklin,  the  first 
persons  who  put  it  to  the  test  of  experiment, 
were  Messrs.  Dalabard  and  Delor,  who  erected 
an  apparatus  for  the  express  purpose  ;  and 
were  not  a  little  jeered  at,  especially  by  the 
Abb^  NoUet,  for  endangering  their  philo- 
sophical reputation,  by  exhibiting  themselvei 


en  spectacle,  to  the  world,  in  the  bold  attempt 
of  drawing  down  from  the  clouds  the  matter 
of  the  thunderbolt.  Messrs.  Dalabard  and 
Delor  however  succeeded  iti  proving,  most 
satisfactorily,  the  truth  of  Franklin's  theory  ; 
as  did  Franklin  himself  about  a  month  after- 
wards, but  before  he  had  heard  anything  of 
what  they  had  done. 

Franklin  was  waiting  for  the  erection  of  a 
spire  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  verify  his 
hypothesis,  when  it  occurred  to  him,  that  by 
means  of  a  common  kite,  he  could  have  a 
readier  and  better  access  to  the  regions  of 
thunder,  than  by  any  spire  whatever.  Pre- 
paring, therefore,  a  large  silk  handkerchief 
and  two  cross  sticks  of  a  proper  length,  on 
which  to  extend  it,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  first  approaching  thunder-storm,  to 
walk  into  a  field,  in  which  there  was  a  shed 
convenient  for  his  purpose.  But,  desirous  of 
avoiding  the  ridicule  which  too  commonly 
attends  imsuccessful  attempts  in  science,  he 
communicated  his  intended  experiment  to  no- 
body but  his  son,  who  assisted  him  in  raising 
the  kite. 

The  kite  being  raised,  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  there  was  any  appearance  of 
its  being  electrified.  One  very  promising 
cloud  had  passed  over  it  without  any  effect, 
when  at  length,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to 
despair  of  his  contrivance,  he  observed  .some 
loose  threads  of  the  hempen  string  to  stand 
erect,  and  avoid  one  another  just  as  if  they 
had  been  su.spended  on  a  common  conductor. 
Struck  with  this  promising  appearance,  he 
presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  when  he 
instantly  perceived  a  very  evident  electric 
spark.  Other  sparks  succeeded  at  short  in- 
tervals ;  and  when  the  string  became  wet 
with  rain,  electric  fire  was  collected  in  abun- 
dance. The  discover}',  in  short,  was  com- 
plete. 

Dr.  Franklin  acknowledges,  that  his  grand 
discoveries  in  electricity  were  owing  to  Mr. 
P.  Collinson,  the  botanist.  He  says,  '  Mr. 
CoUinson  transmitted  to  the  Phlladelphian 
Library,  the  earliest  accounts  of  every  new 
European  improvement  in  agriculture  and 
the  arts,  and  every  philosophical  discovery  ; 
among  which,  in  1745,  he  sent  over  an  ac- 
count of  the  new  German  experiments  in 
clectricitv,  together  with  a  glass  tube,  and 
some  directions  for  using  it,  so  as  to  repeat 
those  experiments.  This  was  the  first  notice 
I  had  of  that  curious  subject,  which  I  after- 
wards prosecuted  with  some  diligence,  being 
encouraged  by  the  friendly  reception  he  gave 
to  the  letters  I  wrote  to  him.' 


Fire  Prevention. 

[n  the  year  1777,  Lord  RL-ihon,  afterwards 
F.arl  Stanhope,  so  distinguished  by  his  scien- 
tific discoveries,  exhibited  some  experiments 
at  the  family  seat,  Chevening,  Kent,  to  prove 
the  certain,  cheap,  and  simple  method  of  se- 
curing houses  against  fire,  without  making 
use  of  either  brick,  stone,  tiles,  iron,  or  any 
such  incombustible  materials.      A    building 
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entirelj-  constructed  of  wood,  and  of  lath  and 
plaster,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  sand 
laid  under  the  floors,  which  were  of  deal,  was 
attempted  to  be  set  on  fire,  by  means  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  dry  burning  fuel,  several 
scores  of  very  large  kiln  faggots,  straw,  pitch, 
and  other  combustibles,  with  which  the  lower 
room  of  this  building  was  filled,  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling,  almost  in  every  part  ;  but  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  persons  who 
witnessed  this  interesting  experiment,  and 
who  saw  the  flames  come  out  at  all  the  doors 
and  windows,  on  everj'  side  of  the  lower  room, 
this  whole  mass  of  fire  burnt  out  without 
doing  the  least  damage.  Those  who  were  in 
the  small  passage  close  to  the  room  filled  with 
fire,  or  who  were  on  the  ne.\t  storj',  directly 
over  this  enormous  conflagration,  did  not  per- 
ceive the  least  degree  of  heat,  or  any  effect 
whatever  from  the  intense  fire  below.  A 
wooden  staircase  secured  according  to  this 
new  method,  was  also  attempted  to  be  burnt, 
by  laying  several  large  faggots  underneath 
the  stairs,  and  upon  the  steps  ;  but  the  stair- 
case, as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  house, 
appeared  in  effect  to  be  incombustible. 


The  Planet  Mercury. 

Mercury  has  at  all  times  afforded  much  oc- 
cupation to  astronomers  ;  because  to  observe 
that  planet  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difii- 
culty.  The  great  Copernicus  died  without  ever 
having  seen  it,  and  therefore  could  believe  only 
inits  e.xistence.  The  celebrated  Maestlinus,  the 
tutor  of  the  immortal  Kepler,  used  to  say, 
that  this  planet  was  calculated  only  to  expose 
astronomers  to  the  danger  of  losing  their  re- 
putation :  so  that,  when  he  knew  of  anyone 
employed  in  tracing  out  its  intricate  course, 
he  would  advise  him.  to  employ  his  time  on 
some  better  subject.  Riccioli  calls  Mercury 
a  false  deceitful  star  [sidus  dolosiim)  the 
eternal  torment  of  astronomers,  which  eluded 
them  as  much  as  the  terrestrial  Mercury  did 
the  alchymists.  Lalande,  that  respectable 
veteran  of  astronomy,  after  being  forty-six 
years  engaged  with  this  celestial  rebel,  pro- 
nounced its  coure  nne  orhite  inextricable. 
Solely  on  account  of  this  planet  he  studied 
the  Greek  language,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
read  the  old  observations  in  Ptolemy's  Alma- 
gest, in  the  original,  and  of  course  to  explain 
them  better  :  and  in  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  he  used  to  get  on  the  tops  of  houses  before 
sun-rise,  to  have  a  view  of  ^lercury  above  the 
foggy  atmosphere  of  Paris.  It  was  naturally 
expected,  that  after  so  much  labour  and  exer- 
tion, Lalande  would  have  been  able  to  calcu- 
late the  orbit  of  this  planet  pretty  accurately  ; 
he  fully  thought  so  himself,  and  sent  forth  a 
new  set  of  Tables  of  Mercur>'  to  the  world, 
with  a  confident  expectation  that  its  next 
transit  over  the  sun's  disc,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1786,  would  afford  triumphant  evidence  of 
their  correctness.  The  treacherous  Hermes, 
however,  instead  of  sanctioning  the  Tables  of 
Lalande,  proved  that  he  had  made  an  error 
of  more   than  half-an-hour.     His  own  words 


are,  Utte  cr>-cur  do  f>lus  dc  demi-heure  vint 
mc  donncritit  dementi.  After  ten  years' more 
ob.servation,  he  published  a  corrected  set  of 
his  tables  in  the  Conneissance  des  Teins,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  at  length  overcome  this 
untractablc  planet,  and  could  with  Virgil 
exclaim,  Res f  exit  tainen  et  longo  post  tempore 
venit.  The  venerable  philosopher  was  not 
deceived.  On  the  passage,  7th  of  May,  1799, 
of  INIercury  over  the  sun's  disc,  in  his  de- 
scending node,  a  position  in  which  it  had 
never  before  been  observed,  and  would  not  be 
found  again  for  thirty-three  years,  Lalande 
had  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of  observing 
Mercury  enter  the  sun's  disc  at  the  very  mo- 
ment pointed  out  in  his  Tables. 


The  Telegraph. 

Although  the  principles  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication had  been  long  known,  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  valuable  invention  was  ap- 
plied to  any  useful  purpose  until  the  years 
1793  or  1794,  when  the  events  of  the  French 
revolution  had  directed  all  the  energies  of  that 
ingenious  people  to  the  improvement  of  the 
art  of  war. 

The  first  idea  of  a  telegraph  upon  a  similar 
construction  to  those  used  at  present,  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Hooke  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centur>-,  the  siege  of  Vienna 
by  the  Turks  having  directed  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  He  gave  the  first  complete  de- 
scription of  such  a  machine  in  a  paper  read 
before  tMfe  Royal  Society  in  May,  1684.  '  I 
proposed,'  says  he,  'some  years  since  a 
method  of  discoursing  at  a  distance,  not  by 
sound,  but  by  sight.  I  say  that  it  is  possible 
to  convey  intelligence  from  any  one  high  and 
eminent  place  to  any  other  that  is  in  sight  of 
it,  though  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant,  in  as 
short  a  time  almost  as  a  man  can  write  what 
he  would  have  sent ;  and  as  suddenly  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  as  he  that  receives  it  has  a 
mind  to  return  it,  or  can  write  it  down  on 
paper.  Nay,  by  the  help  of  three,  four,  or 
more  eminent  places  visible  to  each  other, 
lying  in  a  straight  line,  'tis  possible  to  convey 
intelligence  almost  in  a  moment  to  twice,  or 
thrice,  or  more  times  that  distance,  with  as 
^reat  a  certainty  as  by  writing.' 

The  proposal  of  the  ingenious  Hooke  is 
ver>'  complete  and  well  studied  ;  it  would  be 
less  convenient  and  expeditious  than  the 
modern  telegraphs,  but  would  certainly  have 
answered  everj'  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  in  a  memoir 
which  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Ireland,  adduces  proof  that  in  1767  he  tried 
an  experiment  of  the  practicability  of  commu- 
nicating intelligence  by  a  swift  and  unex- 
pected mode  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  em- 
ployed a  common  windmill,  and  arranged  a 
system  of  signals,  which  could  be  made  by 
the  different  positions  of  the  arms  of  its  sails, 
the  canvas  being  removed  from  one  or  more 
arms  as  was  required. 

It  appears  from  a  report  mode  by  Barrere 
to  the  sitting  of  the  French  Convention  in 
August,  1794,  that  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
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graph  which  they  used  belonged  to  M.  Chappe. 
The  advantages  which  it  presented  in  en- 
abling the  government  in  Paris  to  maintain  a 
rapid  and  secret  communication  with  the 
armies  of  the  republic  on  the  frontiers,  were 
too  great  and  too  obvious  to  be  neglected. 
Lines  of  telegraph  were  therefore  immediately 
established  between  Paris  and  Lisle,  and 
afterwards  from  Paris  to  Landau  and  other 
places. 

The  invention  and  plan  of  the  telegraph 
soon  became  known  in  England,  and  lines 
were  established  from  the  Admiralty  Office  to 
Portsmouth,  Deal,  and  other  points  on  the  sea 
coast.  The  English  telegraph  was  not,  how- 
ever, made  with  indicators  like  the  French,  to 
move  upon  centres  into  different  positions, 
but  a  more  clumsy  contrivance  of  si.'c  octa- 
gonal boards,  each  poised  upon  an  horizontal 
a.xis. 

Considerable  improvements  have  since  been 
made  in  the  French  telegraphs,  and  the 
English  ones  have  been  superseded  by  the 
semaphore  of  Sir  Home  Popham.  The  prin- 
cipal object  gained  has  been  time,  and  the 
celerity  with  which  intelligence  has  been  com- 
municated to  distant  parts  by  means  of  the 
telegraph  seems  almost  marvellous.  The  per- 
fection of  the  machine  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  yet  attained,  since  a  j\lr. 
Vidian  has  recently  laid  before  the  French 
government  a  plan  for  a  new  organization  of 
telegraphs,  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  possible 
to  send  daily  ihrve  thousand  despatches  to  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  receive  answers. 

Nitrous  Acid  Gas  Inhalation. 

When  Mr.  (now  Sir  HumphryJ  Davy  was 
superintendent  of  the  '  JNledical  Pneumatic 
Institution,'  he  made  several  experiments  on 
dephlogisticait'd  nitrons  gas,  so  named  by  its 
discoverer.  Dr.  Priestley,  which  proved  that 
its  composition,  properties,  and  mode  of  action, 
had  been  mistaken  by  the  latest  e.vperimenters. 
This  gas  had  not  before  been  applied  to  medi- 
cine, but  in  .skilful  hands  it  is  a  safe  and 
powerful  agent.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  inhalation  of  this  gas  by  I\Ir.  Davy,  which 
are  highly  curious,  are  thus  related  by  Dr. 
lieddoes. 

The  first  inspiration  of  the  gas  produced 
giddiness,  fulness  of  the  head,  and,  in  short, 
feelings  resembling  those  of  incipient  intoxi- 
cation, but  unaccompanied  by  pleasurable 
sensation.  At  the  ne.\t  experiment  I  was  pre- 
sent :  the  quantity  was  larger,  and  the  gas 
more  pure.  The  scene  exhibited  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  I  had  ever  witnessed  ; 
after  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  the  expression  of  the 
most  ecstatic  pleasure.  I  find  it  entirely  out 
of  my  power  to  paint  the  appearances  as  they 
exhibited  themselves  to  me.  1  saw  and  heard 
shouting,  leaping,  running,  and  other  gestures, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  e.xhibited  by  a 
person  whogives  full  loose  to  feelings  excited  by 
a  piece  of  joyful  and  unexpected  news.  No 
exhaustion,  or  languor,  or  imeasy  feeling,  took 
place.     The  experiment  Mr.  Davy  has  fre- 


quently repeated,  and  generally  with  the 
highest  pleasurable  sensations. 

A  number  of  distinguished  persons  after- 
wards inhaled  the  same  gas,  on  whom  it  pro- 
duced very  singular  effects. 

Mr.  Tobin  e.xperienced  sometimes  sublime 
emotions,  with  tranquil  gestures  ;  sometimes 
violent  muscular  action,  with  sen.sations  inde- 
scribably exquisite. 

Mrs.  Beddoes  felt  pretty  uniform  pleasur- 
able sensations ;  a  propensity  to  muscular 
exertion.  She  could  walk  much  better  up 
Clifton  Hill,  and  frequently  seemed  to  be 
ascending  like  a  balloon. 

Mr.  Stephen  Hammick,  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  with  a  small  dose,  felt  yawn- 
ing and  languor ;  but  two  larger  doses  pro- 
duced a  glow,  imrestrainable  tendency  to 
muscular  action,  high  spirits,  and  more  vivid 
ideas. 

I\Ir. '  Robert  Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate, 
for  many  hours  after  the  experiment,  imagined 
that  his  taste  and  .smell  were  more  acute,  and 
was  certain  that  he  felt  unusually  strong  and 
cheerful.  In  a  second  experiment  he  felt 
pleasure  still  superior ;  and  he  has  since 
poetically  remarked  that  he  supposes  the 
atmosphere  of  the  highest  of  all  possible 
heavens  to  be  composed  of  this  gas. 

Dr.  Kinglake  felt  additional  freedom  and 
power  of  respiration,  succeeded  by  an  almost 
delirious  but  highly  pleasurable  sensation  in 
the  head,  which  became  imiversal,  with  in- 
creased tone  of  the  muscles.  At  last  an  in- 
toxicating placidity  absorbed  for  five  minutes 
all  voluntary  power,  and  left  a  cheerfulness 
and  alacrity  for  several  hours.  A  second 
stronger  dose  produced  a  perfect  trance  for 
about  a  minute  ;  then  a  glow  pervaded  the 
system.  The  permanent  effects  were  an  in- 
vigorated feeling  of  vital  power  and  improved 
spirits. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  after  breathing  some  time, 
threw  the  bag  from  him,  kept  breathing  on 
laboriously  with  an  open  mouth,  holding  his 
nose  with  his  left  hand  (which  was  practised  in 
all  the  experiments),  without  power  to  take  it 
away,  though  aware  of  the  ludicrousness  of 
his  situation — all  his  mu.scles  seemed  to  be 
thrown  in!.o  vibratory  motion.  He  had  a  vio- 
lent inclination  to  make  antic  gestures,  seemed 
lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  and  as  if  about 
to  mount.  Before  the  experiment  he  wxs  a 
good  deal  fatigued  with  a  long  ride,  of  which 
he  permanently  lost  all  sense. 

Dr.  Beddoes  states  the  cases  in  which 
the  effects  of  the  gas  were  prejudicial  with 
great  candour.  These  were  of  the  hysterical 
kind  ;  but  tlie  consideration  of  the  whole  of 
these  phenomena  led  to  a  happy  application 
of  the  gas  to  the  cure  of  the  palsy  ;  and  several 
instances  of  success  are  .stated,  well  deserving 
of  attention. 


Cutting  the  Line. 

That  important  discovery  in  naval  tactics, 
to  which  Great  Britain  owes  so  many  brilliant 
naval   victories,  the  cutting  of  the  line,  was 
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hot,  as  is  generally  supposed,  an  accidental 
discovery.     And  although  its  execution  was 
an  act  of  noble  daring,  yet  it  was  not  an  ex- 
I  pcriment  of  doubtful  success,  but  one  founded 

upon  the  most  scientific  principles. 

To  Mr.  Clerk  of  Eldin,  the  merit  of  this  dis- 
covery belongs.  He  had  observed  that  during 
three  successive  wars  British  sailors  in  the 
rencontre  of  single  ships  or  of  small  squad- 
rons, never  failed  to  exhibit  the  most  dis- 
tmguished  seamanship,  intrepidity,  and 
perseverance,  attended  with  the  most  imin- 
terrupted  success  ;  yet  wherever  large  fleets 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  ships  were  assembled 
TtnA  formed  in  a  line  of  battle,  nothing  me- 
morable had  ever  been  achieved,  and  not  a 
single  ship  had  been  lost  or  won.  He  there- 
fore concluded  that  the  French  must  have 
adopted  a  new  system  of  tactics  which  we  had 
not  then  discovered,  and  that  the  method 
hitherto  pursued  on  our  part,  since  it  was 
always  unsuccessful,  must  have  been  radically 
wrong. 

This  led  Mr.  Clerk  to  inquire  into  the  cause, 
and  after  a  laborious  investigation  he  dis- 
covered that  nothing  but  the  plan  of  cutting 
the  enemy's  line  was  wanting  to  counteract  all 
their  manosaivres  and  ensure  success.  In 
January-,  1780,  he  visited  London,  and  exhi- 
bited his  plan  to  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson,  the 
intimate  friend  of  Admiral  Rodney,  who  pro  • 
mised  to  communicate  it  to  him.  The  gallant 
admiral  approved  of  the  system,  and  declared 
that  he  would  strictly  adhere  to  it  in  fighting 
the  enemy.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an 
opportunity,  and  in  the  engagement  of  the 
1 2th  of  April,  1782,  with  the  French  fleet  under 
Count  de  Grasse,  near  Dommica,  he  gave  tlie 
first  example  of  cutting  the  line,  and  ensured 
a  glorious  victory. 

From  this  first  execution  of  Mr.  Clerk's  sys- 
tem, a  new  era  has  been  fi.xed  in  the  history 
of  the  naval  transactions  of  Great  Britain. 
During  three  successive  wars,  no  decisive  en- 
gagement had  almost  ever  happened  before 
that  gained  by  Rodney.  Since  that  period 
no  engagement  has  ever  proved  indecisive  ; 
and  the  glorious  victories  of  Howe,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Duncan,  and  Nelson,  attest  the  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery. 


Herschel. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
first  of  living  astronomers  did  not  devote  any 
attention  to  the  science  until  he  was  consi- 
derably advanced  in  life.  Dr.  Herschel,  the 
son  of  a  musician  at  Hanover,  was  brought 
up  to  his  father's  profession,  and  followed  it 
for  many  years  in  England  ;  and  although  he 
devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  most  abstruse 
questions  in  geometry'  and  fluxions,  it  was  not 
until  he  had  attained  a  middle  age  that  his 
attention  was  particularly  called  to  that 
science,  which  he  has  since  so  much  adorned 
and  enriched  by  his  discoveries. 

His  studies  were  first  directed  to  optics  and 
xstronomy  by  accident.  Having,  while  at 
Bath,  viewed  the  heavens  through  a  two-feet 


Gregorian  tele.scope,  he  felt  so  much  pleasure 
that  he  became  anxious  to  po.ssess  a  complete 
set  of  astronomical  instruments.  His  first 
object  was  to  get  a  large  telescope,  and  being 
ignorant  of  the  price  at  which  such  instru- 
ments are  usually  charged,  he  desired  a  friend 
in  London  to  buy  one  for  him  ;  but  the  price 
appeared  so  exorbitant  that  he  declined  pur- 
chasing until  he  had  infor^ied  Mr.  Herschel 
of  the  circumstance.  Our  astronomer's  asto- 
nishment v/as  equal  to  that  of  his  friend  ;  but 
instead  of  dropping  his  pursuit,  he  formed 
wliat  many  would  have  regarded  as  a  most 
romantic  resolution,  that  of  making  a  telescope 
for  himself.  He  did  not  content  himself  with 
a  speculative  idea,  but  from  the  scanty  instruc- 
tions he  could  gather  out  of  a  few  treatises  on 
optics,  actually  commenced  this  arduous 
undertaking.  Disappointment  succeeded  dis- 
appointment, but  this  only  acted  as  a  stimulus 
to  his  ardent  mind,  and  at  length  his  perse- 
verance was  so  far  crowned  with  success  that 
in  1774  he  enjoyed  the  exquisite  satisfaction 
of  beholding  the  heavens  through  a  five-feet 
Newtonian  reflector  of  his  own  workmanship. 
The  modern  Galileo  did  not  rest  at  this  attain- 
ment, great  as  it  was  ;  but,  with  a  laudable 
ambition,  set  about  making  instruments  of  a 
greater  magnitude  than  had  hitherto  been 
known.  After  constructing  those  of  seven 
and  even  ten  feet,  he  thought  of  forming  one 
not  less  than  double  the  latter  size.  So  great 
was  his  patience,  and  so  determined  his  per- 
severance, that  in  perfecting  the  parabolical 
figure  of  a  seven-feet  telescope,  he  did  not 
make  less  than  two  hundred  specula  before 
he  obtained  one  that  would  bear  any  power 
that  was  applied  to  it. 

While  he  was  thus  laboriously  employed  in 
his  mathematical  pursuits,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  immediate  duties  of  his  profession.  Yet 
so  much  did  his  new  studies  occupy  his  mind, 
that  he  has  frequently  stolen  from  the  theatre 
or  the  concert  room,  to  look  at  the  .stars,  and 
then  return  again  in  time  to  bear  his  part 
among  the  musical  performers.  This  con- 
stancy to  the  science  was  at  length  most 
bountifully  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  anew 
planet  in  our  system,  to  which,  in  compliment 
to  the  king,  he  gave  the  name  of  Georgiimi 
Sidits.  This  important  discovery  was  made 
in  the  night  of  the  13th  of  March,  1781.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  mere  accidental  circum- 
stance %vhich  favoured  Dr.  Herschel  with 
the  view  of  this  planet,  but  the  result  of  a 
regular,  patient,  and  scientific  chain  of  obser- 
vations. 

This  discovery  was  communicated  in  the 
course  of  the  .same  year  to  the  Royal  Society, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  unanimou.sly 
elected  a  member,  and  had  the  annual  gold 
medal  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  services 
to  the  interests  of  science.  The  year  follow- 
ing, the  king  took  him  under  his  immediate 
protection,  and  he  went  to  live  at  Slough, 
near  Windsor,  in  a  house  appointed  for  him 
by  his  royal  patron,  who  constituted  him  his 
own  private  astronomer,  with  a  handsome 
salary.  In  1783,  Dr.  Herschel  discovered  a 
volcanian  mountain  in  the  moon  ;  and  in  J787, 
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made  farther  observations  upon  that  planet, 
and  found  two  other  volcanoes,  which  emitted 
fire  from  their  summits.  In  these  astronomical 
pursuits,  the  doctor  was  materially  assisted  by 
his  late  sister.  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  who 
distinguished  herself  greatly  by  her  applicii- 
tion  to  this  sublime  study,  and  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  some  very  ingenious  re- 
ports of  observations  made  by  her  upon  the 
starry  orbs,  and  particularly  upon  comets,  iix 
of  which  she  disco%-ered. 


Camera  Obscura. 

When  Mr.  lienjamin  West,   the  illustrious 
painter,  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  a  fever,  and  remained 
there  several  days  ;  the  window  shutters  being 
closed,   his  eyes   acquired   the  power  of  ex- 
pansion, and   he  at  times  observed  living  ob- 
jects in  the  scenery  before  the  window,  moving 
as  it  were   in  apparitional  forms  around  his 
bed-room.     It  appeared  extraordinary  to  him, 
that    small  figures   of  men,  cows,   pigs,   and 
fowls,  should  traverse  the  wall  and  ceiling  of 
his  room,  and  yet  the  act   appeared,   to  his 
organs  of  vision,  too  unquestionable  to  doubt 
or  to  account  lor,    upon   the  ground   of  emo- 
tions caused  by  his  illness.     He  related  the 
circumstance  to    his   friends,   who    seriously 
feared  that  his  intellects  were  impaired,  and 
sent  for  a  physician,  who  declared  that  he  was 
in  a  favourable  way  of  recovery  ;  he  had  no 
reason  to  infer  that  the  mind  of  young  West 
•was  unsound,  although  he  could  not  but  allow 
that  it  appeared  singular  that  objects  should 
be  present  to  his  sight,  which  other  persons 
did  not  see,  and  therefore  he  prescribed  for 
him  a  composing  draught.     Young  West  dis- 
covered that,  upon  his  covering  with  his  finger 
a  diagonal  hole  in  the  window  shatter,  the 
visionary    objects    disappeared,    which    first 
caused  his  mental  fears  to  subside,  sensible 
that  there  must  therefore  be  some  natural  con- 
nexion between    the  objects  themselves  and 
their  representation  on  the  wall  of  his  apart- 
ment.    Upon   perforating  a  parlour  window 
shutter  horizontally,  he  produced  a  represen- 
tation on  the  wall  of  the  objects  on  the  other 
side  of  the   street  ;   and   when   he  was  fully 
recovered  from  his  indisposition,  he  made  a 
box,  having  one  of  its  sides  perforated,  and 
with   the  reflective  qualities  of  a   mirror  he 
produced  a   '  camera  obscura.'     On  mention- 
ing his  discovery  to  Mr.  Williams,  an  artist, 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  received 
a  more  complete   '  camera'  from  England,  a 
short  time  before  the  remarkable  invention  of 
West.  

The  Balloon. 

During  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
every  one  at  all  distinguished  by  his  know- 
ledge in  physics,  was  generally  reputed  to 
have  attained  the  power  of  flying  in  the  air  : 
this  idea,  however,  which  men  of  the  hist 
genius  had  once  entertained,  appears  to  have 
gradually  descended  to  a  lywer  clasb  vt  pro- 


jectors, many  of  whom  perished  in  their  un- 
skilful attempts. 

We  need  not  however  remark  on  the  extra- 
vagant projectors  of  former  times,  since,  so 
late  as  the  year  1755,  and  not  long  before  the 
invention  of  balloons,  a  very  fanciful  scheme, 
yet  on  the  grandest  scale,  for  navigating  the 
atmosphere,  was  made  public  by  Joseph 
Galien,  a  Dominican  friar,  and  professor  < if 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Avignon.  This 
visionary  proposed  to  collect  the  hne  diffuse 
air  of  the  higher  regions  where  hail  is  formed, 
above  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  niountams, 
and  to  enclose  it  in  a  bag  of  a  cubical  shape, 
and  of  the  most  enormous  dimensions,  extend- 
ing a  mile  every  way,  and  composed  of  the 
thickest  sa-il-cloth.  With  such  a  vast  machine, 
far  outrivalling  in  boldness  and  magnitude 
the  ark  of  Noah,  it  would  be  po.ssible  he 
thought  to  transport  a  whole  army,  and  all 
their  munitions  of  war  ! 

The  principles  on  which  a  balloon  could  be 
constructed  had  long  been  known  to  men  of 
science;  but  to  reduce  these  principles  to 
complete  effect,  was  still  an  enterprise  of  the 
most  dazzling  kind.  This  triumph  over  matter 
was  at  length  achieved  by  the  skill  and  per- 
severance of  Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolher. 
sons  of  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  paper 
manufactory  at  Annonay.  The  two  brothers 
had  long  contemplated  the  project,  and  after 
some  experiments,  the  first  public  ascent  of  a 
balloon  was  exhibited  at  their  native  town,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1783,  amidst  a  very  large 
concourse  of  spectators.  They  aftenyards 
constructed  a  balloon  on  a  larger  scale  at 
Paris.  It  reached  the  height  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  feet,  where  it  appeared  for  a 
while  suspended  ;  but  in  eight  minutes  dropped 
to  the  ground,  two  miles  from  Paris.  A  sheep, 
a  cock,  and  a  duck,  which  had  been  put  into  the 
basket,  the  first  animals  ever  carried  up  into 
the  air,  were  found  perfectly  safe  and  unhurt 
by  the  journey  ;  the  sheep  was  even  feeding 
at  perfect  ease. 

The  first  aerial  voyage  ever  made  by  man, 
was  on  the  21st  of  November,  1783,  when 
Pilatre  de  Rozier,  a  young  naturalist  of  great 
promise,  and  full  of  ardour  and  courage,  ac- 
companied by  the  Marquess  d'Arlandes,  a 
major  of  infantry,  who  volunteered^  to  ac- 
company him,  ascended  from  the  Chateau  of 
Muette,  belonging  the  court  of  the  Dauphin. 
About  two  o'clock  the  machine  was  launched, 
and  it  mounted  with  a  steady  and  majestic 
pace.  Wonder  mingled  with  anxiety  was  de- 
picted in  every  countenance  ;  but  when  from 
their  lofty  station  in  the  sky  the  navigators 
calmlv  waved  their  hats,  and  .saluted  the 
spectators  below,  a  general  shout  of  acclama- 
tion burst  forth  on  both  sides.  As  they  ro.se 
much  higher,  however,  they  were  no  longer 
discernible  by  the  n.aked  eye  ;  they 

in  the  surging  smoke 

Uplifted  spurn  the  ground  ;  thence  many  a 

league,       ,       ,     .  ,.  .  , 

As  in  a  cloudy  cliair  ascending,  ride. 

Audacious. 

This  balloon  soared  to  an  elevation  of  more 
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than  three  thousand  feet,  and  traversed  by  a 
circuitous  route  the  \\hole  of  Paris,  whose 
gay  inhabitants  were  all  absorbed  in  admira- 
tion and  amazement.  The  daring  aeronauts, 
afler  a  journey  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
minutes,  in  which  they  described  a  track  of 
six  miles,  safely  alighted  beyond  the  boule- 
vards. 

Such  was  the  prosperous  issue  of  the  first 
aerial  navigation  ever  performed  by  mortals. 
It  was  a  conquest  of  science  which  all  the 
world  could  understand  ;  and  it  flattered  e.\- 
tremely  the  national  vanity  of  the  French, 
who  hailed  its  splendid  progress,  and  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  their  triumph. 

Other  experiments  were  now  made  in  rapid 
succession,  in  which  Messrs.  Charles  and 
Robert  Montgolfier,  Andreani,  Blanchard, 
Rozier,  Proust,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Egalite  , 
and  Guyton  Morveau,  were  the  adventurers  ; 
some  of  whom  soared  to  the  immense  height 
of  thirteen  thousand  feet. 

But  the  aerial  voyage  the  most  remarkable 
for  its  duration  and  adventures,  was  performed 
on  the  iSth  of  June,  1786,  by  M.  Testu,  in  a 
balloon  constructed  by  himself,  furnished  with 
auxiliary  wings  filled  as  usual  with  hydrogen 
ga-S.  He  ascended  at  four  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
after  reaching  the  height  of  three  thousand 
feet,  he  softly  alighted  on  a  corn  field,  in  the 
plain  of  Montmorency  ;  and  without  leaving 
the  car,  began  to  collect  a  few  stones  for  bal- 
last, when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  field  and  a  troop  of  peasants,  who  in- 
sisted on  being  indemnified  for  the  damage  he 
had  occasioned.  Anxious  now  to  disengage 
himself,  he  persuaded  them  that,  his  wings 
being  broken,  he  was  wholly  at  their  mercy  ; 
they  seized  the  stay  of  the  balloon,  which 
floated  at  some  height,  and  dragged  their 
prisoner  through  the  air  in  a  sort  of  triumph 
to  the  village  ;  but  M.  Testu  suddenly  cut  the 
cord,  and  took  an  abrupt  leave  of  the  clamo- 
rous and  mortified  peasants,  and  rose  to  the 
height  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  feet. 
He  now  heard  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  de- 
scried huntsmen  below  in  full  chase.  Curious 
to  witness  the  sport,  he  pulled  the  valve,  and 
descended  at  eight  o'clock,  between  Etouen 
and  Varville,  when  he  set  himself  to  gather 
some  ballast.  While  he  was  thus  occupied, 
the  hunters  galloped  up  to  bun.  He  mounted 
a  third  time,  and  passed  through  a  dense 
body  of  clouds,  in  which  thimder  follov.ed 
lightning  in  quick  succession  :  but  he, 

With  fresh  alacrity  and  force  renewed, 
Springs  upward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire, 
Into  the  wild  expanse  ;   and  through  the 

shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd,  wings  his  way. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock,  when  the  sun  had 
filially  set,  M.  Testu  was  traversing  the  air  at 
an  altitude  of  three  thousand  feet.  He  was 
now  quickly  involved  in  darkness,  and  in  the 
thickest  mass  of  thunder  douds.  The  light- 
nings flashed  on  all  sides,  the  cloud  claps 
were  incessant,  and  fnow  and  sleet  fell  all 
around  him.     In  this  most  tremendous  situa- 


tion the  intrepid  adventurer  remained  the 
space  of  three  hours,  the  time  during  which 
the  storm  lasted.  A  calm  at  last  succeeding, 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  .see  the  stars,  and  em- 
braced the  opportunity  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment. At  half-past  two  o'clock  the  day  broke 
in  ;  but  his  ballast  being  nearly  gone,  and  the 
balloon  again  dry  and  much  elevated,  he  re- 
solved to  descend  to  the  earth,  and  ascertain 
to  \vhat  point  he  had  been  carried.  At  ;i 
quarter  before  four  o'clock,  having  already 
seen  the  sun  rise,  he  safely  alighted  near  the 
village  of  Campreni,  about  sixty-three  miles 
froni  Paris. 

Almost  the  only  useful  purpose  to  which 
balloons  have  hitherto  been  applied  with  suc- 
cess, had  for  its  object  that  of  military  rccoii- 
noissnncc,  and  in  the  early  period  of  the 
French  revolution  they  were  frequently  u.sed 
for  that  purpose  with  considerable  advantage. 


The  Parachute. 

To  guard  in  some  degree  against  the  risk 
arising  from  a  rapid  and  premature  descent, 
aeronauts  have  introduced  the  parnductc, 
which  is  intended  to  enable  the  voyager,  in 
cases  of  alarm,  to  desert  his  balloon  in  mid- 
air, and  drop,  without  .sustaining  any  injury, 
to  the  ground.  The  paracluitc  in  its  con- 
struction very  much  resembles  the  ordinary 
umbrella,  but  has  a  far  greater  extent.  That 
used  by  M.  Garnerin,  in  the  most  memorable 
descent  ever  made,  was  twenty-three  feet  in 
diameter. 

This  ingenious  and  spirited  Frenchman 
visted  London  during  the  peace  of  1S02,  and 
made  two  fine  ascents  in  his  balloon,  in  the 
second  of  which  he  threw  himself  from  an 
amazing  elevation  in  a  parachute.  This  ascent 
took  place  on  the  2nd  of  September,  from  an 
enclosure  near  North  Audley  Street.  At  si.x 
o'clock  the  cords  of  the  balloon  were  cut,  and 
the  balloon  rapidly  mounted  to  a  great  height. 
After  hovering  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  atmosphere,  he  meditated 
a  descent  in  his  parachute.  Well  might  he 
be  supposed  to  linger  there  in  dread  suspense, 
and  to 

look  a  while 


Pondering  on  his  voyage  ;  for  no  narrow  frith 

He  had  to  cross. 

He  views  the   breadth,  and  without  longer 

pause, 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant,  and  wings  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air,  his  oblique  way. 
M.  Garnerin,  in  his  account  of  this  descent, 
says,  '  I  measured  with  my  eye  the  vast  space 
that  separated  me  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
race.  I  felt  my  courage  confirmed  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  combinations  being  just.  I  then 
took  out  my  knife,  and  with  a  hand  firm,  from  a 
conscience  void  of  reproach,  and  which  had 
never  been  lifted  against  any  one  but  in  the  field 
of  victory,  I  cut  the  cord  ;  my  balloon  rose,  and 
1  felt  myself  precipitated  with  a  velocity, 
which  was  checked  by  the  sudden  unfolding 
of  my  parachute.      1  saw  that  all  my   calcu- 
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lations  were  just,  and  my  mind  remained  calm 
and  serene.  I  endeavoured  to  modulate  my 
gravitation  ;  and  the  oscillation  which  I  e.\- 
perienced  increased  in  proportion  as  1  ap- 
proached the  breeze  that  blows  in  the  middle 
regions  :  nearly  ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  and 
1  felt  that  the  more  time  I  took  in  descending, 
the  safer  I  could  reach  the  ground.  At  length 
I  perceived  thousands  of  persons,  some  on 
horseback,  and  others  on  foot,  following  me  ; 
all  of  whom  encouraged  me  by  their  wishes, 
while  they  opened  their  arms  to  receive  me. 
I  came  near  the  earth,  and  after  one  bound  I 
landed,  and  quitted  the  parachute  without 
sihock  or  accident," 

According  to  M.  Garnerin's  calculation,  he 
had  been  to  the  height  of  4154  French  feet. 
The  balloon  fell  on  the  next  day  near  Farnham, 
in  Surrey. 


that  the  idea  occurred  to  the  inventor  o! g^hhig 
motion  to  objects,  such  as  pieces  of  coloured 
glass.  Sic,  which  were  placed  loosely  in  a  cell 
at  the  end  of  the  instrument.  When  this  idea 
was  carried  intoe.\ecuiion,  the  kaleidoscope  in 
its  simple  form  was  completed. 

The  ne.xt,  and  by  far  the  most  important, 
step  of  the  invention,  was  to  employ  a  draw 
tube  and  lens,  by  means  of  which  beautiful 
forms  could  be  created  from  objects  of  all 
sizes,  and  at  all  distances  from  the  observer. 
In  this  way  the  power  of  the  kaleidoscope 
was  indefinitely  extended,  and  everj'  object  in 
nature  could  be  intioduced  into  the  picture, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  these  objects  had 
been  reduced  in  size,  and  actually  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  reflectors. 

The  kaleido.scope  being  now  completed. 
Dr.  Brewster  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
secure  the  e.xclusive  property  of  it.  After  the 
patent  was  signed,  and  the  instruments  in  a 
state  of  forwardness,  the  gentleman  who  was 
employed  to  manufacture  them  under  the 
patent  carried  one  to  show  to  the  principal 
London  opticians,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
orders  for  them.  These  gentlemen  naturally 
made  one  for  their  own  use  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  friends  ;  and  the  character  of 
the  instruments  being  thus  made  public,  the 
manufacture  extended  to  tinmen  and  glaziers ; 
and  kaleidoscopes  were  soon  hawked  about 
the  streets  of  London  at  all  prices,  some  even 
as  low  as  a  shilling.  No  proof  of  the  originality 
of  the  kaleidoscope  could  be  stronger  than 
the  .sensation  which  it  created  in  London  and 
Paris  In  the  memory  of  man,  no  invention 
and  no  work,  whether  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination or  the  understanding,  ever  produced 
such  an  efTect.  A  universal  mania  for  the 
instrument  seized  all  classes,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  from  the  most  ignorant  to  the 
most  learned  ;  and  every  per.son  not  only  felt, 
but  expressed  the  feeling,  that  a  new  pleasure 
had  been  added  to  their  existence. 

The  pirated  instruments,  of  course,  were 
only  of  the  simple  form,  and  necessarily  of 
rude  and  unscientific  construction  ;  they, 
however,  had  the  effect  of  deeply  injuring  the 
proijerty  of  the  inventor  ;  the  rage,  however, 
was  soon  over,  and  they  were  thrown  aside  as 
a  pleasing  but  useless  toy. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the 
patent  kaleidoscope,  which  is  of  great  service 
in  exhibiting  an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful 
patterns,  which  are  transferred  to  several  of 
our  manufactures.  The  system  of  endless 
changes  is  named  as  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing properties  of  the  kaleidoscope.  With  a 
number  of  loose  objects,  pieces  of  glass  for 
e.xample,  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  any 
figure  we  have  admired,  when  it  is  once  lost  ; 
this  he  discovered  the  leading  principles  of  the  j  centuries  may  elapse  before  the  same  combi- 
kaleidoscope.  nation  returns ;  if  the  objects,  however,  are 

Upon  these  principles  Dr.  Brewster  con-  I  placed  in  the  cell  so  as  to  have  very  little 
structedan  instrument,  in  which  he  fixed /i-r-  I  motion,  the  .same  figure  may  be  recalled,  and 
manciifly  across  the  ends  of  the  reflectors  j  if  absolutely  fixed,  the  same  pattern  will  return 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  and  other  irregular  1  in  every  evolution  of  the  object  plate.  A  cal- 
objects  ;  but  the  great  step  towards  the  com-  1  dilation  of  the  number  of  forrns  is  given  upon 
pletion  of  the  instrument  remained  yet  to  be  the  ordinaryprinciplcsof  combination, narnely, 
made,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards  I  that   24  pieces  of  glass  may  be  combined, 


The  Kaleidoscope. 

In  the  whole  history  of  science  there  is  not, 
perhap.s,  any  discovery  of  ancient  or  of  modern 
date,  that  promised  so  rich  a  reward  to  the 
inventor,  and  was  so  completely  anticipated, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  kaleidoscope.  The  very 
announcement  of  the  patent,  by  which  the 
discovery  was  intended  to  be  secured,  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  an  infringement  so  ex- 
tensive, as  to  leave  all  legal  redress  unattain- 
able. But  the  piracy  did  not  terminate  here  ; 
for  vf.rious  attempts  were  made  to  deprive  its 
author.  Dr.  Brewster,  of  the  merits  of  the 
discovery,  and  to  refer  it  to  Baptista  Porta, 
Harris,  Wood,  Bradley,  &c.  All  these  have 
been  very  .satisfactorily  answered  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  confirmed  by  Professor  Playfair, 
Mr.  Watt,  and  Professor  Pictet,  who  have 
attested  the  originality  of  the  invention. 

It  was  in  the  year  1814,  when  Dr.  Brewster 
was  engaged  in  experiments  on  the  polariza- 
tion of  light  by  successive  reflections  between 
plates  of  glass,  the  reflectors  being  in  some 
cases  inclined  to  each  other,  that  he  had  occa- 
.sion  to  remark  the  circular  arrangement  of 
the  images  of  a  candle  round  a  centre,  or  the 
multiplication  of  the  sectors  formed  by  the 
extremities  of  the  glass  plates.  In  repeating 
at  a  subsequent  period  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Biot,  on  the  action  of  fluids  upon  light.  Dr. 
Brewster  placed  the  fluids  in  a  trough  formed 
by  two  plates  of  glass  cemented  together  at 
an  angle.  The  eye  being  necessarily  placed 
at  one  end,  some  of  the  cement  which  had 
been  pressed  through  between  the  plates  ap- 
peared to  be  arranged  into  a  rc.:jular  figure. 
The  symmetry  of  this  figure  being  very  re- 
markable. Dr.  ]'.  set  himself  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  in  doing 
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13917242888872552999425128493402200  times, 
ail  operation,  the  performance  of  which  would 
take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
years,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  20  of 
them  were  performed  every  minute.  This 
calculation,  surprising  as  it  appears,  is  false, 
not  from  being  exaggerated,  but  from  being 
far  inferior  to  the  reality  ;  it  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  that  one  piece  of  glass  can  ex- 
hibit only  one  figure,  and  that  two  pieces  can 
exhibit  only  two  figures ;  whereas,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  two  pieces,  though  they  can  only 
be  combined  in  two  ways  on  the  same  straight 
line,  yet  the  one  can  be  put  above  and  below 
the  other,  as  wall  as  on  its  right  side  or  its 
left  side,  and  may  be  joined  so,  that  the  line 
connecting  those  centres  may  have  an  infinite 
number  of  positions  with  respect  to  an  hori- 
zontal line. 


Stereotype  Printing. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  all  the  improve- 
ments in  typography  followed  each  other  in 
such  quick  succession,  that  in  a  few  years  from 
its  first  invention  in  Europe,  wc  find  printers 
in  possession  of  all  our  present  common  modes 
of  working,  and  producing  specimens  of  their 
art,  which  even  now  cannot  be  surpassed.  Of 
this  some  of  the  early  printed  missals  upon 
vellum  afford  ample  proofs.  But  if  we  ha\'e 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  quick  steps  by 
which  printing  with  moveable  types  was  per- 
fected, we  have  more  cause  to  wonder,  why 
with  the  acquisition  of  moveable  types,  the 
art  became  stationary.  The  transition  from 
founding  single  letters  to  founding  whole 
pages  was  so  invitingly  obvious,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  not  having  been  attempted, 
nuiy  we  think  be  more  reasonably  imputed  to 
VL  want  of  enterprise,  than  to  any  ignorance  of 
the  perfect  practicability  of  the  thing. 

The  first  person  who  is  mentioned  to  have 
practised  the  modern  art  of  stereotype,  was  a 
Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Vander  ^Iey,  father 
nf  the  well-known  painter  of  that  name. 
-About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  re- 
sided at  Leyden.  With  the  assistance  of 
.Muller,  a  clergyman,  he  is  said  to  have 
printed  a  quarto  edition  of  the  Bible,  Schaaf  s 
Syriac  Dictionary,  an  English  Testament, 
and  a  Greek  Testament,  all  from  plates  of 
solid  or  fixed  types.  In  the  year  1798,  the 
plates  of  the  quarto  Bible  were  slated  to  be 
still  in  being,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Leucht- 
mans,  booksellers,  at  Leyden  ;  the  forms  of 
the  other  works  were  melted  down.  As  far 
as  is  known,  Vandcr  Mey  completed  nothing 
el.se  in  this  manner  ;  and  at  his  death,  the  art 
of  preparing  solid  blocks  was  lost,  or  at  least 
became  wholly  neglected. 

The  person  w  ho  first  revived  the  use  of  it  in 
more  recent  times  was  a  Mr.  Ged,  a  jeweller 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1725,  this  person  had,  ap- 
parently without  any  knowledge  of  Vander 
Mey's  performance,  devised  the  plan  of  print- 
ing from  plates  ;  and  in  1729,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  three  other  persons,  for  the 
puFpose  of  prosecuting  the  art,     A  privilege 
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was  obtained  by  the  company,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  print  Bibles  and 
Prayer  Books.  But  strange  to  tell,  it  appears 
that  one  of  Ged's  partners  was  actually  averse 
to  the  .success  of  the  plan,  and  engaged  such 
people  for  the  work  as  he  thought  most  likely 
to  spoil  it.  A  workman  who  had  been  occa- 
sionally employed,  afterwards  revealed  '  that 
both  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  had  been 
printed,  but  that  the  compositors,  when  they 
corrected  one  fault,  purposely  made  half  a 
dozen  more ;  and  the  pressmen,  when  the 
masters  were  absent,  battered  the  letter  in  aid 
of  the  compositors.'  In  consequence  of 
these  base  proceedings,  the  books  were  sup- 
pressed by  authority,  and  the  plates  sent  to 
the  king's  printing-house,  and  thence  to  Mr. 
Caslon's  foundry. 

!\Ir.  Ged,  being  naturally  still  very  anxious 
to  accomplish  a  specimen  of  the  new  art  he 
had  discovered,  afterwards  apprenticed  his  sou 
James  to  a  printerat  Edinburgh,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  latter,  the  boy  sat  up  in  the 
night  time  when  the  other  compositors  were 
gone,  and  set  the  types  from  which  his  father 
cast  the  plates  of  an  edition  in  i8mo.  of  '  Sal- 
lust,'  which  was  published  by  subscription  in 
1736,  and  of  which  several  copies  are  extant. 
Another  work  from  plates  of  Ged's  manufacture 
was  printed  at  Newcastle  in  1742,  entitled, 
'  The  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,'  but 
these  t«  o  specimens  were  the  only  evidences 
of  his  art  which  Ged  was  able  to  leave  to 
posterity. 

In  1751,  Ged's  son  James,  who  had  been 
bred  to  the  printing  business,  published  pro- 
posals for  prosecuting  his  father's  art ;  but 
met  with  so  little  encouragement,  that  he 
abandoned  the  project  and  went  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  died.  With  him  the  art  sunk  for  a 
second  time  quite  into  oblivion. 

About  the  year  17S0,  the  art  of  stereotype 
printing  was  a  third  time  revived,  or  rather, 
in  truth,  discovered  by  INIr.  Alexander  Til- 
loch,  then  of  Glasgow,  since  better  known  to 
the  scientific  world  as  the  ingenious  editor  of 
the  Philosophical  JMagazine.  In  a  brief 
account  which  he  has  published  in  that  work 
(vol.  .x. )  he  states,  in  a  manner  which  can  leave 
no  doubt  nf  the  truth  of  the  fact  on  the 
reader's  mind,  that  he  made  the  discovery 
without  knowing  anything  whatever  of  Ged's 
or  Vander  Mey's  previous  attempts.  Like 
Ged,  he  was  no  printer  himself,  and  was  led 
solely  by  the  force  of  what  logicians  called 
the  suJj/icicHt  reason  to  see,  that  founding 
whole  plates  of  type  was  quite  as  practicable 
a  thing  as  founding  single  types.  He  com- 
municated his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Foulis,  the  eminent  printer  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  who  furnished  him  with  a  page  of 
types  ready  set  up,  or  composed,  for  his  first 
experiment,  which  had  sufficient  success  to 
induce  him  to  try  others,  and  convinced  Mr. 
Foulis  that  plates  could  be  produced  capable 
of  yielding  impressions  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  taken  from  types.  Mr.  Tilloch 
and  Mr.  Foulis  agreed  to  prosecute  t'ne  art  in 
partnership.  They  took  out  patents  for  it  in 
England  and  Scotland ;   and  several  small 
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volumes  were  actually  printed  from  plates 
made  by  them,  and  the  impressions  sold  to 
the  booksellers,  without  any  intimation  of 
their  being  printed  out  of  tlie  common  way. 
Circumstances  of  a  private  nature  induced 
them  to  lay  aside  the  busmess  for  a  time,  and 
others  supervened  to  prevent  them  ever  re- 
s-ummg  it.  '  At  the  time  of  the  discover}',' 
iays  Mr.  T.,  with  a  great  deal  of  philosophical 
candour,  '  I  flattered  myself  that  we  were 
original ;  and  with  those  ^anguine  ideas, 
which  are  natural  to  a  young  man,  indulged 
the  hopes  of  reaping  some  fame  at  least  from 
the  discovery  ;  nay,  I  was  even  weak  enough 
to  feel  ve.xed  when  I  afterwards  found  that  I 
had  been  anticipated  by  a  Mr.  Ged  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  printed  books  from  letter- 
press plates  about  fifty  years  before.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  lessened  the  value  of 
the  discovery  so  much  in  my  estimation,  that 
I  felt  but  little  anxiety  to  be  known  as  a 
second  inventor  ;  and  but  for  the  persevering 
attempts  of  others  to  deprive  Ged  of  the  fame 
his  memory  so  justly  merits,  and  which  he 
dearly  earned,  I  might  still  have  remained 
silent.' 

The  attempts  alluded  to  were  those,  we 
presume,  of  the  friends  of  M.  Didot,  the  cele- 
brated French  printer,  who,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  applied  the  art  to  logarithmic 
tables,  and  afterwards  to  several  of  the  Latin 
classics,  as  well  as  various  French  publica- 
tions, with  the  most  flattering  success.  That 
Didot  has  any  claims  to  the  merit  of  an  ori- 
ginal inventor  it  would  be  difficult,  we  believe, 
to  establish  ;  but  after  what  he  has  practically 
done,  his  name  must  always  be  mentioned 
as  a  principal  promoter  of  this  useful  art,  the 
introduction  of  which  forms  a  singular  era  in 
the  history  of  printing. 


Steam -Engine. 

The  Marquess  of  Worcester  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine  ; 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  that  can  be  justly  said 
is,  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  imagined 
the  possibility  of  constructing  such  a  machine. 
The  individual  who  actually  first  constructed 
an  engine  for  raising  water  by  the  alternate 
force  and  condensation  of  steam,  was  Captain 
Savary,  who  published  an  account  of  his  in- 
vention in  a  small  tract,  called  the  'Miner's 
Friend.'  In  1705,  Newcomen  obtained  a 
patent  for  an  improved  steam-engine ;  and  in 
J  71 7,  Henry  Bcighton  made  some  further  im- 
provements, one  of  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  have  been  that  of  causing  the  steam  cock 
to  be  opened  and  shut  by  the  machinery  ;  a 
man  having  been  previously  employed  for  the 
express  purpose.  A  few  other  improvements 
were  made  by  different  persons,  but  they  did 
not  affect  the  general  action  of  the  engine  ; 
and  although  defects  in  its  power  had  been 
noticed,  their  cause  was  unknown,  till  1765, 
when,  happily  for  the  pro.sperity  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  subject  en- 
gaged the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Watt.  The  model 
of  a  Newcomen's  engine  fell  into  his  hands  to 
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be  repaired  ;  and  in  this  he  presently  observed 
the  immense  loss  of  steam  occasioned  by  its 
admission  into  the  cylinder,  just  cooled  for 
condensation  ;  indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to 
ascertain  by  experiment,  that  half  the  steam 
of  the  boiler  was  thus  lost.  But  the  circum- 
stance that  excited  his  greatest  surprise  was, 
that  the  injection  water  gained  i.ifinitely  more 
beat  than  if  a  quantity  of  boiling  w.iter,  equal 
to  that  required  to  forni  the  steam,  had  been 
added  to  it.  In  this  dilemma,  he  is  under- 
stood to  have  consulted  the  celebrated  Dr. 
■Black,  whose  discoveries  on  the  .subject  of 
heat  were  then  the  theme  of  general  wonder  ; 
and  from  him  he  obtained  such  an  explana- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  as  enabled  hirn  so  to 
alter  the  construction  of  the  engine,  that  with 
rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  quantity  of 
steam,  it  could  produce  the  same  power  as 
one  of  equal  dimensions  on  Newcomen's 
plan.     - 

But  great  as  was  this  improvement,  it 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  successful 
achievements  of  Mr.  Watt  in  this  department 
of  mechanics.  The  application  and  utility 
of  the  engine  he  extended  in  various  important 
ways ;  and  at  last  arrived  at  that  clima.x  of 
improvement,  which  consisted  in  making  the 
steam  serve  to  elevate  as  well  as  to  depress 
the  piston.  An  engine  upon  this  plan,  exe- 
cuted at  Mr.  Watt's  manufactory  at  Soho, 
near  Birmingham,  was  first  employed  at  the 
Albion  Mills,  in  1778. 


Combustion  of  the  Diamond. 

The  diamond,  so  valuable  on  account  of  its 
rarity  and  splendour,  and  so  flattering  to  the 
vanity  of  man,    had  long  ago  attracted  the 
attention  of  philosophers  by  other  qualities. 
The  ancients  considered   it  as  the  most  un- 
alterable of  bodies,  and  made  it  the  emblem 
of  the  immutability  of  the  decrees  of  fate. 
'  ^^^— —  Si  figit  adamantinos 
Summis  verticibus  dira  necessitas 
Clavos.' 

Mankind  were  much  surpised,  when  ex- 
periments proved  what  the  genius  of  a  New- 
ton had  divined  that  this  hardest  and  most 
unalterable  of  stones  may  be  converted  into  a 
little  smoke  and  soot.  The  product  of  this 
combustion  was  found  to  be  ab.solutely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  combustion  of  charcoal. 
Are  the  diamond  and  the  charcoal  then  the 
same  thing?  or  if  not,  in  what  do  they  differ? 
This  problem  Lavoisier  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose and  resolve.  He  saw  the  diamond  when 
subjected  to  fusion,  change  itself  into  car- 
bonic acid,  without  leaving  a  residuum.  He 
ascertained  that  it  produced  more  of  that  acid 
than  charcoal  does  ;  and  when  he  suspended 
the  combustion  at  a  certain  point,  by  burning 
the  diamond  by  means  of  the  solar  rays,  he 
obtained  real  carbon.  The  diamond,  by  its 
first  combination  with  o.xygen,  was  converted 
into  that  substance  of  which  the  English  make 
pencils,  and  which  is  called  plumbago  ;  by  a 
second  degree  into  common  black  cnarcoaj ; 
and  by  complete  saturation,  into    carboniq 
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acid.  The  diamond  then  is  really  nothing 
more  than  that  simple  substance  which  che- 
mists call  carbon,  and  common  charcoal  is 
only  carbon  more  oxygenated  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  substance  which  in  its  usual  state  appears 
to  us  the  most  transparent  of  all  substances  is 
transformed  by  combustion  into  the  blackest 
and  most  opaque,  and  one  of  the  commonest 
of  substances  contains  the  essence  of  that 
which  we  consider  as  the  most  valuable  ;  the 
vast  difference  in  their  appearance  and  me- 
chanical qualities  being  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  aggregation. 

In  regard  to  electricity,  however,  there  is 
one  invincible  anomaly  relating  to  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  diamond  and  charcoal  : 
the  former  ranks  among  the  non-ccmductors  : 
the  latter  is  a  conductor,  and  hitherto  me- 
chanical te.vture  has  not  been  shown  in  any 
analogous  cases  to  interfere  with  the  power  of 
conducting  electricity. 


The  Steam-boat. 

The  first  idea  of  propelling  vessels  by  steam 
is  not  so  recent  as  all  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  imagined.  So  early  as  the  year 
1736,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hulls  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  '  new  invented  machine  for  carrying  ves- 
sels or  ships  out  of  or  into  any  harbour,  port, 
or  river,  against  wind  and  tide,  or  in  a  calm.' 
This  he  proposed  to  do  by  the  application  of 
a  steam-engine,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  New- 
comen's  engine,  which  should  be  placed  in 
and  propel  a  tow-boat. 

Mr.  Hulls  published  a  description  of  this 
machine  in  1737  :  but  whether  it  was  carried 
into  practical  effect  or  not,  does  not  appear. 
A  copy  of  this  tract  is  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  year  1801,  a  vessel  propelled  by 
steam  was  tried  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  inland 
navigation,  but  was  laid  aside,  principally  on 
account  of  the  injury  it  threatened  the  banks 
of  the  canal  by  the  agitation  of  the  water ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1812  that  steam- 
boat navigation  was  attempted  with  success 
on  the  Clyde.  In  America  the  steam-boat 
has  been  in  use  ever  since  the  year  1807  ;  and 
one  vessel  has  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic 
propelled  by  steam.  In  Great  Britain,  steam- 
vessels  are  now  employed  on  all  the  principal 
ri\ers,  with  great  success. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

When  it  was  determined  to  send  Captain 
Cook  on  his  first  voyage  of  discover^'  round 
the  globe.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  then  a  young 
man,  whose  ardent  mind  glowed  with  a  love 
of  science  and  of  ingenious  enterprise,  deter- 
mined to  accompany  him.  His  liberal  spirit 
and  generous  curiosity  were  regarded  with 
admiration,  and  every  convenience  from  the 
government  was  readily  supplied  to  render 
the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  a.s  comfortable 
as  possible. 

Far,  however,  from  soliciting  any  accom- 
Ijjodatioii   that    might    occasion    expense   to 


government,  Mr.  Banks  was  ready  to  contri- 
bute largely  out  of  his  own  private  fortune 
towards  the  general  purpo.'^es  of  the  expedi- 
tion. He  engaged  as  his  director  in  natural 
history  during  the  voyage,  and  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  researches.  Dr.  Solander,  of  the 
British  Museum,  a  Swede  by  birth,  and  one 
of  the  most  eminent  pupils  of  Linnaeus,  whose 
scientific  merits  had  been  his  chief  recom- 
mendation to  patronage  in  England.  He 
also  took  with  him  two  draughtsmen,  one  to 
delineate  views  and  figures,  and  the  other  to 
paint  subjects  of  natural  history.  A  secretary 
and  four  servants  formed  the  rest  of  the  suite. 
He  took  care  to  provide  likewise  the  necessary 
instruments  for  his  intended  observations, 
with  conveniences  for  preserving  such  speci- 
mens as  he  might  collect  of  natural  or  artificial 
objects,  and  with  stores  to  be  distributed  in 
the  remote  isles  he  was  going  to  visit,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  savage 
life. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage  dangers  were 
encountered  of  more  than  ordinary  magni- 
tude. On  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  an 
excursion  to  view  the  natural  productions  of 
the  country,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  So- 
lander had  nearly  perished  in  astorm  of  snow. 
After  passing  a  night  on  land  amidst  the 
storm,  they  at  last,  and  with  much  difficulty, 
made  their  way  back  to  the  beach,  and  were 
received  on  board  the  ship,  but  three  of  the 
persons  who  accompanied  them  were  lost. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  this  voyage, 
Sir  Joseph,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Dr.  Solander,  visited  Iceland.  A  rich  harvest 
of  new  knowledge  and  of  specimens  compen- 
sated for  the  toils  and  expense  of  this  scientific 
adventure.  Among  other  things  worthy  of 
notice,  they  remarked  the  columnar  stratifi- 
cation of  the  rocks  surrounding  the  caves  of 
Stafia  ;  a  phenomenon  till  then  unobserved 
by  naturalists,  but  which  was  no  sooner  made 
known  in  a  description  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
than  it  became  famous  among  men  of  science 
throughout  Europe. 

In  the  year  1777,  when  Sir  John  Pringle 
retired  from  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacant  chair  ;  and  never  perhaps  has  it 
been  filled  with  morehonour  to  the  individual, 
or  more  advantage  to  the  interests  of  science. 
His  time,  his  wealth,  his  influence,  his  talents ; 
an  incomparable  library  of  .science  and  art ; 
knowledge  and  judgment  to  advise  ;  affability 
to  conciliate  and  encourage  ;  generosity  to 
assist  ;  all  in  short  of  which  he  is  possessed, 
and  it  is  all  something  either  of  goodness  or 
greatness,  he  has  made  the  patrimony  of  the 
studious  and  learned,  not  of  his  own  country 
alone,  but  of  the  whole  world.  The  .sciences 
seem  to  have  made  his  house  their  temple, 
where  devotees  of  all  ranks  and  parties  flock 
to  present  their  offerings,  or  to  propitiate  the 
favour  necessary  to  some  new  undertakings. 
Is  a  new  discovery  or  new  invention  made? 
It  is  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  this  Meceenas 
of  his  country,  that  it  first  aspires  to  become 
known,  and  to  have  its  merits  duly  examined 
and  appreciated.     Is  the  scentific  wanderer. 
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thrown  on  some  foreign  shore,  destitute  of  the 
means  of  prosecuting  his  learned  way?  Is 
humble  genius  in  want  of  a  helping  hand  to 
lead  it  to  distniction  ?  Is  injured  merit  in 
need  of  a  friend  able  and  willing  to  vindicate 
its  claims?  It  is  to  the  worthy  president  that 
each  turns  his  eyes  with  hope  and  confidence  ; 
nn  his  bounty  that  the  destitute  draws  ;  to 
his  goodness  that  the  humble  trusts  :  to  hisini- 
partiality  that  the  injured  appeals.  The  Scrip- 
ture precept  may,  as  far  as  the  interests  of 
learning  and  .science  arc  concerned,  be  truly 
said  to  be  realized  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  '  he 
i>,  all  thiiigs  luito  all  men.' 


Sir  Humphry  Davy — Safety 
Lamp. 

NATL'K.A.   rROHRIIS   ARMIS   VICTA. 

Bacon  could  say  with  truth  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  that  science  could  hardly  boast  of  a 
single  e.\periment  which  had  served  to  in- 
crease the  power,  to  diminish  the  suffering,  or 
to  augment  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Were 
the  great  reformerof  philosophy  now  to  return 
to  the  earth,  he  would  have  the  satisfaction  to 
see  how  vast  a  change  has  been  produced  by 
that  method  of  philosophising  from  which  he 
had  anticipated  such  wonderful  effects.  In 
the  powerful  assistance  which  the  navigator 
has  derived  from  the  united  efiorts  of  the 
mathematician  and  the  astronomer,  and  in 
those  helps  which  so  many  of  the  arts  are  con- 
tinually receiving  from  mechanics  and  che- 
mistry, he  would  perceive  the  strongest  illus- 
tration of  the  maxims  of  his  own  philosophy, 
and  the  clearest  proof  that  he  who  first  re- 
commended the  experiment  and  induction, 
has  a  right  to  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race.  In  contem- 
plating the  many  fruits  that  had  .sprung  from 
the  reformed  philosophy,  we  are  not  sure  that 
he  would  have  derived  more  satisfaction  from 
any  single  object  than  from  that  of  the  Safety 
Lamp.  We  certainly  know  of  none  on  which 
the  admirer  of  .science,  and  the  lover  of  man- 
kind, have  greater  reason  to  congratulate  one 
another.  • 

The  effects  of  those  explosions  produced  in 
coal  mines  by  what  is  called  the  fire-damp, 
have  been  long  known  ;  and  of  late  years  by 
their  frequency  and  extent  had  been  peculiarly 
terrible.     By  a  single  cxplobioii  in    Felling 


coUien,'  near  Newcastle,  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  one  persons  were  destroyed  in  an 
instant,  and  nearly  as  many  families  plunged 
in  the  deepest  distress.  All  the  care  taken  to 
ventilate  the  mines  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples, appeared  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  catastrophes  :  the  dangers 
seemed  to  increase,  as  the  works  were  con- 
tinued to  a  greater  depth,  and  many  began  to 
despair  of  finding  a  remedy. 

To  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  reserved  the 
unrivalled  honour  of  at  last  discovering  a 
complete  protection  against  this  frightful 
enemy.  Not  even  the  enchanted  lamp  of 
Aladdin  is  more  wonderful  than  the  little 
lamp,  which,  in  gratitude  to  their  great  bene- 
factor, the  miners  call  their  Davy.  It  makes 
the  fire-damp  itself  give  warning  of  the  danger 
which  it  threatens.  This  formidable  enemy 
has  not  only  been  conquered  by  science  ;  it  is 
forced  to  serve  ;  it  becomes  a  sure  guide,  a 
submissive  slave. 

'This  is  exactly  such  a  case,'  .says  an  elo- 
quent writer,  '  as  we  should  choose  to  place 
before  Bacon,  were  he  to  revisit  the  earth,  in 
order  to  give  him,  in  a  small  compass,  an  idea 
of  the  advancement  which  philosophy  has 
made  since  the  time  when  he  pointed  out  to 
her  the  route  which  she  ought  to  pursue.  The 
great  u.se  of  an  immediate  and  constant  appeal 
to  experiment  cannot  be  better  evinced  than 
in  this  example.  The  result  is  as  wonderful 
as  it  is  important.  An  invisible  and  infallible 
barrier  made  effectual  against  a  force,  the 
most  violent  and  irresistible  in  its  operations, 
and  a  power  that  in  its  tremendous  effects 
.seemed  to  emulate  the  lightning  and  the  earth- 
quake, confined  within  a  narrow  space,  and 
shut  up  in  a  net  of  the  most  slender  texture — 
are  facts  which  must  excite  a  degree  of 
wonder  and  astonishment,  from  w  hich  neither 
ignorance  nor  wisdom  can  defend  the  beholder. 
When  to  this  we  add  the  beneficial  con- 
sequences, and  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  men, 
and  consider  that  the  effects  are  to  remain  as 
long  as  coal  continues  to  be  dug  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  it  may  fairly  be  .said,  that 
there  is  hardly  in  the  whole  compass  of  art 
and  science  a  single  invention  of  which  one 
would  rather  wish  to  be  the  author.  It  is 
little  that  the  highest  praise,  and  that  even 
the  voice  of  national  gratitude,  when  most 
strongly  expressed,  can  add  to  the  happiness 
of  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  done  such  a 
service  to  his  fellow  men.' 
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'  Bid  \irtue  and  her  sons  attend. 
Virtue  will  tell  thee,  I'm  her  friend.'— COTTON. 


Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing. 

The  most  ancient  species  of  writing,  is  that 
of  cutting  on  stone,  as  was  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Moses  was  the  first  to  give  letters  to 
the  Jews,  and  the  Samaritan  was  no  doubt 
the  first  written  lang^uage.  Similar  modes  of 
writing  were  afterwards  adopted  by  other 
nations,  and  hard  substances,  such  as  stones 
and  metals,  were  generally  made  use  of  for 
edicts.  Hence  the  celebrated  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  among  the  Romans,  were  so 
called,  from  being  written  or  engraved  on 
twelve  slabs  or  tablets  of  brass,  ivory,  or  o.ik, 
and  hung  up  for  public  inspection.  The 
laws  of  the  Greeks  were  engraven  on  tri- 
angular tables  of  brass  ;  and  Trithemius 
asserts,  that  the  public  monuments  of  France 
were  anciently  inscribed  on  silver.  The  Rev. 
Claudius  Buchanan,  in  1807,  found  the  Jews 
in  India  in  possession  of  several  tablets  of 
brass,  containing  grants  of  privileges  among 
their  ancestors.  The  ancient  Chaldeans 
stamped  or  engraved  their  astronomical  ob- 
servations on  bricks ;  and  Montfaucon  .says, 
that  in  the  p.ilace  of  Strozzi  at  Rome,  he  saw 
a  book  made  of  marble,  the  leaves  of  which 
were  cut  to  a  wonderful  thinness.  Diogenes 
Laertius  tells  us,  concerning  the  Greek 
philosopher  Cleanthes,  that  '  being  poor,  and 
wanting  money  to  buy  paper,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  write  the  lectures  and  dis- 
coveries of  his  master  Zeno,  on  small  shells.' 

Pliny  says,  one  of  the  most  ancient  methods 
of  \vriting,  was  upon  the  leaves  of  the  palm 
tree  ;  and  afterwards  upon  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  a  mode  of  writing  still  common  in  the 
1-ast.  The  Koran  of  Mahommed  was  re- 
corded at  first  by  his  disciples  on  palm  leaves, 
and  the  shoulder  bones  of  mutton,  ,nnd  kept 
in  a  domestic  chest  by  one  of  his  wives.  In 
Tanjore,  and  other  parts  of  India,  the  pal- 
myra leaf  is  still  used,  on  which  they  engrave 
with  an  iron  style  or  pen  ;  and  so  expert  are 
the  natives,  that  they  can  write  fluently  what  I 
IS  spoken  deliberatel)'.  I 

The  Ceylonese  sometimes  make  use  of  the  1 
palm  leaf,  and  sometimes  of  a  kind  of  paper 
made  of  bark  ;  but  most  generally  they  em- 
ploy the  leaf  of  the  Talipot  tree.     From  these  ] 
leaves,  which  are  of  immense  size,  they  cut  J 


out  slips  from  a  foot  to  half  a  yard  long,  and 
about  two  inches  broad.  These  slips  are 
smoothed,  and  all  excrescences  pared  off  with 
a  knife  ;  and  J.iey  are,  without  any  other 
preparation,  ready  for  use. 

Diodorus  Siculus  affirms,  that  the  Persians 
of  old  wrote  all  their  records  on  skins;  and 
Herodotus,  who  flourished  more  than  five 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  informs  us,  that  sheep  skins  and  goat 
skins  were  made  u.se  of  in  writing,  by  the 
ancient  lonians.  Mr.  Yeates  even  thinks  it 
exceedingly  probable,  that  the  very  auto- 
graphy of  the  law  of  Moses,  was  upon  pre- 
pared skins.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
that  in  1806,  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  ob- 
tained from  one  of  the  synagogues  of  the 
black 'Jews,  in  the  interior  of  Malayala,  in 
India,  a  verj-  ancient  manuscript  roll,  con- 
taining the  major  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, written  upon  goats'  skin,  mostly  dyed 
red  :  and  the  Cabul  Jews,  who  travel  annually 
into  the  interior  of  China,  remarked  that  in 
some  synagogues  tne  law  is  still  found 
written  on  a  roll  of  leather,  not  on  vellum, 
but  on  a  soft  flexible  leather  made  of  goats' 
skins,  and  dyed  red. 

Of  the  six  synagogue  copies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  rolls  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townley, 
to  whose  valuable  work  on  Biblical  liter.iture, 
we  are  much  indebted  for  the  information 
collected  in  this  article^  which  are  all  at 
present  known  in  Engl.ind,  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  possession  of  the  Jews,  five  are  upon 
skins  of  leather,  and  the  other  upon  vellum. 
One  of  these  is  in  the  Collegiate  Librarj' at 
Manchester,  and  h.is  never  been  collated.  It 
is  written  upon  basil,  or  brown  .African  skins, 
and  me.a,sures  in  length  one  hundred  and  six 
feet,  and  is  .about  twenty  inches  in  breadth. 
The  letters  are  black,  and  well  preserved  ; 
and  the  whole  text  is  without  points,  accents, 
or  marginal  additions. 

The  skins  of  fishes  were  also  sometimes 
employed  for  writing  upon  ;  and  Zonoras 
relates,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homet 
were  written  upon  the  intestines  of  a  serpent, 
in  characters  of  gold,  forming;  a  roll  one 
hundred  feet  in  length.  This  singular  work 
is  said  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  dreadful 
fire  which  happened  at  Constantinople  in  the 
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fifth  century-,  ana  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
city,  together  with  the  library,  containing 
twenty  thousand  volumes. 

Writing  on  lead  was  another  method  in  use 
even  in  the  time  of  Job,  and  at  a  much  later 
period.  Montfaucon  assures  us,  that  in 
1699,  he  bought  at  Rome,  a  book  entirely  of 
lead,  about  four  inches  long,  by  three  inches 
wide.  Not  only  the  two  pieces  which  formed 
the  cover,  but  also  all  the  leaves,  in  number 
si.x,  the  stick  inserted  into  the  rings  which 
held  the  leaves  together,  the  hinges,  and  the 
nails,  were  all  of  lead,  without  exception.  It 
contained  Egyptian  Gnostic  figures,  and  un- 
intelligible writing. 

The  '  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,'  are 
also  said  to  have  been  inscribed  on  a  leaden 
table,  carefully  preserved  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  which  when  shown  to  Pausanias, 
was  almost  entirely  corroded  through  age. 

It  was  also  an  ancient  practice  to  write 
upon  thin  smooth  planks,  or  tables  of  wood. 
Pliny  says,  that  table  books  of  wood  were  in 
use  before  the  time  of  Homer.  The  Chinese, 
before  the  invention  of  paper,  engraved  with 
an  iron  tool  upon  thin  boards,  or  upon 
bamboo  ;  and  in  the  Sloanian  Library  at 
Oxford,  are  six  .specimens  of  Kufic,  or  ancient 
Arabic  writing,  on  boards,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  six  inches  in  depth. 

The  original  manner  of  writing  among  the 
ancient  Britons,  was  by  cutting  the  letters 
with  a  knife,  upon  sticks,  which  were  most 
commonly  squared,  and  sometimes  formed 
into  three  sides  ;  consequently  a  single  stick 
contained  either  four  or  three  lines.  Several 
sticks,  with  writing  upon  them,  were  put 
together,  forming  a  kind  of  frame,  which  was 
called  Peithyen,  or  Ehicidator,  and  was  so 
constructed,  that  each  stick  might  be  turned 
for  the  facility  of  reading,  the  end  of  each 
running  out  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the 
frame. 

Bishop  Nicholson,  inhls  'English  Historical 
Library,'  remarks,  'The  Danes  las  all  other 
ancient  people  of  the  world)  registered  their 
more  considerable  transactions  upon  rocks, 
or  on  parts  of  them,  hewn  into  various  shapes 
and  figures.  On  these  they  engraved  such 
inscriptions  as  were  proper  for  their  heathen 
altars,  triumphal  arches,  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, and  genealogical  histories  of  their 
ancestors.  Their  writings  of  less  concern,  as 
letters,  almanacks,  &c.,  were  engraven  upon 
wood  ;  and  because  beech  was  most  plentiful 
in  Denmark  (though  fir  and  oak  be  so  in 
Norway  and  Sweden),  and  most  commonly 
employed  in  these  services,  from  the  word 
I'og,  which  in  their  language  is  the  name  of 
that  sort  of  wood,  they,  and  nil  other  northern 
nations,  have  the  name  of  book.  The  poorer 
sort  use  bark  ;  and  the  horns  of  rein-deer 
and  elks  were  often  finely  polished,  and 
shaped  into  books  of  several  leaves.  Many 
of  their  old  calendars  arc  likewise  upon  bones 
of  beasts  and  fishes  ;  but  the  inscriptions  on 
tapestry,  bells,  parchment,  and  paper,  are  of 
later  use.' 

The  Scythians  conveyed  their  ideas  by 
marking  or   cutting  certain  figures,  and   a 


variety  of  lines,  upon  splinters  or  billets  of 
wood  ;  and  Aulas  Gellius  says,  that  the 
ancient  laws  of  Solon,  preserved  at  Athens, 
were  cut  in  tablets  of  wood,  and  denominated 
axones.  These  were  quadrangular,  and  so 
contrived  as  to  turn  on  an  axis,  and  thus  pre- 
sent their  contents  on  all  sides  to  the  eyes  of 
the  passengers.  In  the  year  485,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  the  remains  of  St. 
Barnabas  are  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Salamis,  with  a  copy  of  the  Go.spel  of  St. 
Matthew,  in  Hebrew,  laid  upon  his  breast, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  upon  leaves 
of  thyme  wood,  a  kind  of  wood  particularly 
odoriferous  and  valuable.  Tablets  of  this 
kind  were  generally  covered  with  wax,  some- 
times also  with  chalk  or  plaster,  and  written 
upon  with  styles  or  bodkins. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  used  until  a 
very  late  period.  There  are  many  ample  and 
authentic  records  of  the  royal  household  of 
France,  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, still  preserved,  written  on  waxen 
tablets.  In  the  religious  houses  in  France, 
they  were  constantly  kept  for  temporary  no- 
tation, and  for  registering  the  capitular  acts  of 
the  monasteries.  In  an  account  roll  of  Win- 
chester College,  for  the  year  1395,  there  is  an 
article  of  disbursement  for  a  tablet  covered 
\s\\h  green  wax,  to  be  kept  in  the  chapel  for 
noting  down  with  a  style  the  respective 
courses  of  duty  alternately  assigned  to  the 
officers  of  the  choir.  Even  so  late  as  the  year 
1718,  sever.1l  of  the  collegiate  bodies  in  France, 
especially  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen,  retained  these  tablets  for  the  purpo.se 
of  marking  the  successive  rotation  of  the 
ministers  of  the  choir. 

Tables,  or  tablet  books,  were  sometimes 
made  of  slate,  in  the  form  of  a  .small  port- 
able book.  By  a  law  among  the  Romans, 
the  edicts  of  the  senate  were  directed  to  be 
written  on  tablets  of  ivory,  thence  denominated 
libri  eleplintiti.  Bark  of  trees,  is  another 
material  which  has  been  employed  in  every 
age  and  quarter  of  the  globe  for  writing,  and 
still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 


Parchment. 

The  invention  of  parchment  or  vellum,  the 
best  and  most  durable  of  all  materials  for 
writing,  has  been  generally  attributed  to 
Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamus  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  use  long  be- 
fore his  reign.  Joscphus  states,  that  the  copy 
of  the  law  presented  by  the  seventy  elders  to 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  was  written  upon  parch- 
ment or  vellum,  and  excited  the  astonishment 
of  the  king  by  its  extraordinary  fineness, 
as  well  as  by  the  artful  manner  in  which 
the  different  skins  were  sewed  together,  and 
the  exquisite  execution  of  the  writing  in  let- 
ters of  gold. 

The  manuscripts  written  on  parchment  or 
vellum  were  sometimes  so  large,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulder.  Mel- 
chior  Adam  tflatcs,  tliat  Paul  Pfed<;rshcimcr, 
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a  converted  Jew,  having  lent  an  Hebrew  ^IS. 
of  the  Prophets,  accompanied  with  the  Mas- 
sorah,  to  Conrad  Pellican,  then  a  j-outh,  and 
indefaligably  industrious  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  Paul  Scriptor, 
the  tutor  of  Pellican,  who  was  travelling  with 
hini,  assisted  him  on  his  journey,  by  carrj-ing 
the  huge  manuscripts,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  entire  calf  skin,  upon  his  shoulder, 
like  a  porter,  from  Mentz  to  Pfortzheim,  and 
thence  to  Tubingen. 

The  price  of  parchment  soon  exceeded  the 
pecuniar^'  capacity  to  purchase  it  amongst  the 
monks,  and  those  who  could  write.  Hence 
literature  was  doomed  to  experience  some 
cruel  ravages.  The  copyists,  that  the}'  might 
not  remain  idle,  effaced  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  which  were  written  on  parchment, 
and  wrote  more  recent  compositions  in  their 
place.  Muratori  relates,  that  he  had  seen 
many  of  these  erased  aad  rewritten  parch- 
ments, in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  ^lilan. 
One  of  them  contained  the  works  of  the  vene- 
rable Bede.  What  is  most  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is,  that  the  writer  had  made  use  of  those 
parchments  to  write  some  new  work,  after 
having  first  effaced  the  old.  A  great  number 
of  names  were,  however,  visible,  and  traced 
in  capitals,  Jiteris  majtisculis^  which  proved 
that  they  were  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old. 

The  learned  Mabillon  says,  that  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  the  Latins,  when  in  want  of  parch- 
ment for  their  religious  books,  made  no 
scruple  of  effacing  the  first  manuscripts  which 
came  in  their  way  ;  and  changed  the  works  of 
Polybius,  Dion,  Diodorus  Siculus,  into  Ati- 
phonaries,  Pentycostaries,  and  collections  of 
Homilies. 


Paper. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  paper  used  at  dif- 
ferent times,  for  writing,  and  manufactured 
from  various  materials,  the  Egyptian  is  un- 
questionably the  most  ancient.  The  e.xact 
date  of  its  discovery  is  not  known  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Isidore,  it  was  first  made  at  Mem- 
phis ;  and,  according  to  others,  in  Seide  or 
L'pper  Eg)-pt.  It  was  manufactured  from  the 
inner  films  of  the  papyrus  or  biblos,  a  sort  of 
flag  or  bulrush  growing  in  the  marshes  in 
Eg)"pt.  The  outer  skin  being  taken  off,  there 
are  ne.xt  several  films  or  inner  skins,  one 
within  another.  These,  when  separated  from 
the  stalk,  were  laid  on  a  table,  and  moistened 
with  the  glutinous  waters  of  the  Nile.  They 
were  afterwards  pressed  together  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  From  this  papyrus  it  is,  that  what 
we  now  make  use  of  to  write  upon,  hath  also 
the  name  of  pnpyr,  or  paper,  though  of  quite 
another  nature  from  the  ancient  papyrus. 
Bruce,  the  well-known  Abyssiuian  traveller, 
had  in  his  possession  a  large  and  very  perfect 
manuscript  on  papyrus,  which  had  been  dug 
up  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  believed  to  be 
the  only  perfect  one  known.  Pliny  says,  that 
the  books  made  of  papyrus  were  usually 
rolled  up ;  and  that  every  such,  roll  consisted 
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of  an  indefinite  number  of  sheets,  which  were 
fastened  together  by  glue,  care  being  taken 
always  to  place  the  best  sheet  of  papj'rus 
first,  that  which  was  next  in  superiority 
second,  and  so  in  gradation  to  the  last,  which 
was  the  worst  sheet  in  the  roll.  This  practice 
is  confirmed  by  an  ancient  Egj'ptian  MS. 
taken  from  a  mummy  at  Thebes,  and  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum, 

Manuscripts  of  this  kind  are  by  far  the 
most  ancient  that  have  reached  our  times. 
Many  manuscripts,  wntten  upon  papyrus, 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
which  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  A.D.  79.  The  manuscripts  thus 
obtained  are  completely  calcined,  though, 
by  incredible  labour  and  patience,  frag- 
ments of  some  of  them  have  been  unrolled 
and  copied. 

The  Chinese  generally  made  their  paper 
from  the  bark  of  the  bamboo  ;  and  the  Japa- 
nese make  an  exceedingly  .strong  paper  from 
the  iiiorus papynfi'ra  sativa. 

It  is  not  known  when  paper  was  first  made 
from  linen  rags,  nor  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  invention.  Dr  Prideau.x 
delivers  it  as  his  opinion  that  linen  paper  was 
brought  from  the  East,  because  many  of  the 
Oriental  manuscripts  are  written  upon  it. 
Mabillon  believes  its  invention  to  have  been 
in  the  twelfth  century.  One  of  the  earliest 
specimens  of  paper  from  linen  rags  which  has 
yet  been  discovered  is  that  in  the  possession 
of  Pestel,  professor  in  the  University  of  Rin- 
teln,  in  Germany  ;  it  is  a  document,  with  the 
seal  preserved,  dated  a.d.  1239,  and  signed 
by  Adolphus,  Count  of  Schaumburg.  But 
Ca-siri  positively  affirms  that  there  are  many 
MSS.  in  the  Escurial,  both  upon  cotton  and 
linen  paper,  written  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  invention  appears  to  have  been 
very  early  introduced  into  England  ;  for  Dr. 
Prideaux  assures  us  he  has  seen  a  register  of 
some  acts  of  John  Cranden,  Prior  of  Ely, 
made  on  linen  paper,  which  bears  date  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  King  Edward  II.,  .\.D. 
1320  ;  and  in  the  Cottonian  Library  are  said 
to  be  several  writings  on  this  kind  of  paper, 
as  early  as  the  year  1335.  The/irs/  paper 
mill  erected  in  this  kingdom  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Dartford,  in  1588,  by  !M.  Spilman,  a 
German.  Shakspeare,  however,  refers  it  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  makes  Jack 
Cade  [Henry  VI.,  pt.  ii.)  say,  in  accusation 
of  Lord  Sandys,  '  \V'hereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and 
the  tally  I  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be 
used,  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown, 
and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  ^ paper  inill.' 


Early  Printing. 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  first  dis- 
covered, the  printers  only  made  use  of  one 
side  of  a  page  ;  they  had  not  yet  found  out 
the  expedient  of  impressing  the  other.  When 
their  editions  were  intended  to  be  curious, 
they  omitted  to  print  the  first  letter  of  a 
chapter,  for  which  they  left  a  blank  space. 
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that  it  might  be  painted  or  illuminated,  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser.  Several  ancient 
vohimes  of  these  early  times  have  been  found, 
where  these  letters  .ire  wanting,  as  they  neg- 
lected to  have  them  printed.  When  the  art 
of  printing  was  first  established,  it  was  the 
glory  of  the  learned  to  be  the  correctors  of 
the  press  to  the  eminent  printers ;  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  bishops  themselves,  occupied 
this  department.  The  printers  then  added 
frequently  to  their  names  those  of  the  cor- 
rectors of  the  press,  and  editions  were  valued 
according  to  the  abilities  of  the  corrector : 
'  To  let  their  fame 
Live  registcrd  in  our  printed  books.' 

Shak.speare. 
The  first  book  printed  in  the  English  tongue 
was  'The  Recuyell  of  the  History  of  Troy,' 
and  is  dated  September  19,  1471,  at  Cologne  ; 
but  '  The  Game  of  Chess'  is  allowed  by  all 
the  typographical  antiquaries  to  have  been 
the  first  specimen  of  the  art. 

The  early  printers  used  to  affi.Y  at  the  end 
of    the    volumes    which    they  printed  some 
device  or  couplet  concerning  the  work,  with 
the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  printer.      In 
the    edition    of    the    'Pragmatic     Sanction,' 
printed  by  Andrew  Bocard,  at  Paris,  in  1507, 
the  following  handsome  couplet  is  inserted  : 
'  Stet  liber  hie  donee  fluctus  formica  marines 
Ebibat  ;  et  totum  testudo  perambulet  orbem.' 
Which  may  be  thus  translated  : 
'  May  this  volume  continue  in  motion, 
And  its  pages  each  day  be  unfurl'd, 
Till  an  ant  has  drank  up  the  ocean. 
Or  a  tortoise  has  crawl'd  round  the  world.' 

Ignorance  of  the  Clergy  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  tenth  century,  which  presents  one  of  the 
darkest  periods  of  the  Christian  era,  was  an 
age  of  the  profoundest  ignorance,  and  of  the 
most  degrading  superstition.  Some  who 
filled  the  highest  situations  in  the  church 
could  not  so  much  as  read  ;  while  others,  wlio 
pretended  to  be  better  .scholars,  and  attempted 
to  perform  the  public  offices,  committed  the 
most  egregious  blunders.  In  Spain,  books 
were  become  so  scarce  that  one  and  the  same 
copy  of  the  Bible,  St.  Jerome's  Epistles,  and 
some  volumes  of  ecclesiastical  offices  and 
martyrologies,  served  several  monasteries ; 
and  in  the  famous  monastery  of  lona  there 
.seems  to  have  been  in  the  ninth  century  no 
other  win-k,  even  of  the  fathers,  than  one  of 
the  writings  of  ChrysosKmi.  Gcrmadius,  a 
Spanish  bishop,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  .\.u. 
953,  bequeathed  about  si.\teen  volumes  of 
books  to  certain  religious  houses,  with  the 
express  condition  that  no  abbot  should  be 
permitted  to  transfer  them  to  any  other  place, 
but  that  they  should  be  kept  for  the  monks  of 
the  monasteries  .specified  in  the  will,  who 
should  accommodate  each  other  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  use  of  them.  The  will  is  sub- 
scribed by  the  king  and  queen,  as  well  as  by 
the  bishops  and  other  persons  of  rank. 
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Wicliff  says,  that  in  his  time  there  'were 
many  unable  curates  that  kunnen  not  the  Ten 
Commandments,  ne  read  their  Sauter,  ne 
understond  a  verse  of  it  ;'  and  Edward  III. 
complained  to  the  Pope  that  '  the  encourage- 
ments of  religion  were  bestowed  upon  un- 
qualified mercenary  foreigners,  who  neither 
resided  in  the  country  nor  understood  its 
language.' 

Louis  Beaumont,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was 
one  instance  among  many  of  the  neces.sity  of 
Edward's  remonstrance.  He  was  a  very  lame 
and  illiterate  French  nobleman,  so  incapable 
of  reading  and  .spelling  that  he  could  not, 
although  he  had  studied  them,  read  over  the 
bulls  announced  to  the  people  at  his  conse- 
cration. At  the  word  '  iNletropoliticae,'  he 
paused,  tried  in  vain  to  repeat  it,  and  at  last 
said  '  Soit  pour  dit,'  \siipposcd  that  said). 
Then  he  came  to  '  In.^nigmate  ;'  this  puzzled 
him  again.  '  Par  St.  Lewis,'  said  he,  'il  n'est 
pas  courtois  qui  a  escrit  cette  parole  ici,'  {hy 
St.  Louis,  it  could,  be  no  gentlemaii  wlio 
•wrote  this  stuff'.) 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures  was  far  from  being 
genaral,  and  the  most  profound  ignorance 
reigned  amongst  the  major  part  even  of  the 
clergy.  Few  of  them,  comparatively,  were 
acquainted  with  the  Latin,  though  constantly 
used  in  the  offices  of  the  church,  whilst 
feasting  and  debauchery  are  declared  to  have 
been  their  ordinary  occupations. 

In  144S,  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
on  the  presentation  of  Merton  Priory,  in 
Surrey,  instituted  a  rector  to  the  parish  of 
Sherfield,  in  Hampshire.  The  rector,  how- 
ever, previously  look  an  oath  before  the 
bishop,  that  on  account  of  his  insufficiency  in 
letters,  and  default  of  knowledge  in  the 
superintendence  of  souls,  he  would  learn  Latin 
for  the  two  following  years  ;  and  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  he  would  submit  himself 
to  be  examined  by  the  bishop,  concerning  his 
progress  in  grammar,  and  that  if  on  a  second 
examination  he  should  be  found  deficient,  he 
would  resign  his  benefice. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, by  Erasmus,  not  a  copy  could  be  pro- 
cured in  all  Germany  ;  and  the  original  lan- 
guages of  the  .Scriptures  were  not  only  gene- 
rally neglected,  but  the  study  of  them  was 
despised. 

Even  Latin,  the  common  language  of  their 
religious  services,  was  so  little  understood  by 
the  monkish  clergy,  that  the  most  ridiculous 
mistakes  were  made  by  them,  both  in  the  per- 
formance of  theirofficcs  and  in  their  writings  : 
an  instance  is  related  of  one,  who,  instead  of 
the  usual  form  in  baptism,  was  accustomed  to 
say,  '  Baptizo  te  in  nomine  Patria  et  Filia,  ct 
.Spiritus  Sancti ;'  of  another,  who,  when  he 
had  received  letters  of  recommendation  for 
orders  couched  in  these  terms,  '  Otto  Dei 
gratia,  rogat  vcstram  clementiam,  ut  velitis 
i>tum  clericum  conducerc  ad  Vestniin  Dia- 
conum,'  and  was  ordered  to  read  the  epistle, 
which  was  considerably  abbreviated  in  the 
writing,  was  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  Latin 
as  to  form  the  abbreyi.itions  into  the  following 
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unmeaning  wor<j> :  'Otto  Dci  gram,  rogat 
vestram  clam,  ut  velit  istiim  clincumclancum, 
convertere  in  vivum  Diabolimi ;'  and  of  a 
third,  who,  for  'famulus  Dei,'  constantly  re- 
peated ■  mulus  Dei.' 

The  grossest  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures 
prevailed,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  also 
among  many  of  the  clergy.  Degrees  in  divi- 
nity were  conferred  upon  those  who  had 
scarcely  ever  read  the  Bible  ;  and  numbers  of 
divines  were  far  advanced  in  life,  before  they 
had  ever  seen  one.  In  the  year  1510,  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg  registered  in  its  acts, 
Andrew  Carolostad,  afterwards  one  of  the  re- 
fonners,  as  being  siifficie/itissiiniis,  fully  qua- 
lified for  the  degree  of  doctor,  which  he  then 
received  :  though  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
that  he  never  began  to  read  the  Bible  until 
eight  years  after  he  had  received  academical 
honours.  Albert,  Archbishop  and  Elector  of 
Mentz,  having  accidentally  found  a  Bible 
lying  on  the  table  in  1530,  opened  it,  and  hav- 
ing read  some  pa-ssages,  exclaimed,  '  Indeed, 
I  know  not  what  book  this  is  ;  but  this  I  see, 
that  everything  in  it  is  against  us.'  Gerard 
Listrius,  in  his  note  on  the  Moricg  Encominin 
of  Erasmus,  says,  '  I  have  known  many  doc- 
tors in  divinity,  as  they  were  called,  who  have 
candidly  acknowledged,  that  they  were  fifty 
years  of  age  before  they  had  read  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;'  and  Musculus  affirms,  that 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  '  many  priests  and 
pastors  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a  Bible.' 

Andrew  Forman,  Bishop  of  Murray,  and 
papal  legate  for  Scotland,  being  obliged  to  say 
grace  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  to 
the  Pope  and  Cardinals  in  Rome,  blundered 
so  in  his  latinity,  that  his  holiness  and  their 
eminences  lost  their  gravity  ;  which  so  discon- 
certed the  bishop,  that  he  concluded  the  bless- 
ing, by  giving  all  the  false  carles  to  the  devil, 
in  jioinine patr!s,Jllii,  et  saucti  spiritiis ;  to 
which  the  company,  not  vmderstanding  his 
Scottish  Latin,  said  Aincit. 


Opinions  of  Poetry. 

Lord  Burleigh,  so  celebrated  for  his  talents 
as  a  statesman,  had  no  idea,  that  to  introduce 
polite  literature  into  the  vernacular  tongue, 
was  of  any  benefit  to  a  nation,  though  her 
vernacular  literature  was  the  glorj'  of  Rome, 
when  at  the  height  of  empire,  and  though 
empire  fell  with  its  declension.  Spenser,  the 
poet,  who  so  much  conduced  to  refine  the 
English  muses,  was  by  Burleigh  esteemed  a 
ballad  maker,  unworthy  of  regard.  Yet  the 
English  polite  literature,  so  greatly  indebted 
to  Spenser,  is  at  this  day,  in  the  esteem  which 
it  comii.ands  abroad,  of  more  real  service  to 
England,  than  all  the  reputation  or  intrigues 
of  Burleigh,  and  ten  thousand  Burleighs. 

Mr.  Locke,  also,  though  a  sound  thinker  in 
most  things,  had  very  strange  ideas  of  poetry. 
His  friend,  Mr.  Molyneu.v,  wrote  to  him  in 
the  following  terms,  about  Sir  Richard  Black- 
more. 

'  Mr.  Churchill  favoured  me  with  the  pre- 
sent of  Sir  R.  Blackmore's   King  Arthur.     I 


had  read  Prince  Arthur  before,  and  read  it 
with  admiration,  which  is  not  at  all  lessened 
by  this  second  piece.  All  our  English />oels 
(_e.\cept  Milton'  have  been  mere  ballad  makers 
ill  comparison  to  him.  Upon  the  publication 
of  his  first  poem,  I  intimated  to  him,  through 
Mr.  Churchill's  hands,  how  excellently  I 
thought  he  might  perform  a  philosophic  poem, 
from  many  touches  he  gave  in  liis  Prince 
Arthur,  particularly  from  Mopas's  song.  And 
I  perceive,  by  his  preface  to  King  Arthur,  he 
has  had  the  like  intimations  from  others,  but 
rejects  them  as  being  an  enemy  to  all  philoso- 
phic hypotheses.' 

Mr.  Locke  an.swers :  'I  shall,  when  I  see 
Sir  R.  Blackmore,  discourse  him  as  you  desire. 
There  is,  I  with  pleasure  find,  a  strong  har- 
mony throughout,  between  your  thoughts  and 
mine.' 

Molyneu.v  replies :  '  I  perceive  you  are  so 
happy  as  to  be  acquainted  with  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  person, 
and  I  admire  his  two  prefaces  as  much  as  I  do 
any  part  of  his  books  ;  the  first,  wherein  he 
exposes  the  "  licentiousness  and  immorality  of 
our  late  poetry,"  is  incomparable  ;  and  the 
second,  wherein  he  prosecutes  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  delivers  his  thoughts  concerning 
hypotheses,  is  no  less  judicious  ;  and  I  am 
wholly  of  his  opinion  relating  to  the  latter. 
However,  the  history  and  phenomena  of  na- 
ture we  may  venture  at  ;  and  this  is  what  E 
propose  to  be  the  subject  of  a  philosophic 
poem.  Sir  R.  Blackmore  has  exquisite  touches 
of  this  kind  dispersed  in  many  places  of  his 
books  (to  pass  over  Mopas's  song).  I'll  in- 
stance one  particular,  in  the  most  profound 
.speculations  of  Mr.  Newton's  philosophy, 
thus  curiously  touched  in  King  Arthur,  book 
ix.  page  243  : 

'  The  constellations  .shine  at  his  command  ; 
He  form'd  their  radiant  orbs,  and  with  his 

hand. 
He  weigh'd  and  put  them  off  with  such  a 

force. 
As  might  preserve  an  everlasting  course. 

'  I  doubt  not  but  Sir  R.  Blackmore,  in  these 
lines,  had  a  regard  to  the  proportionment 
of  the  projective  motion  of  the  7'is  centripcia, 
that  keeps  the  planets  in  their  continued 
courses. 

'  I  have  by  me,  some  observations  made  by 
a  judicious  friend  of  m.ine  on  both  of  Sir  R. 
Blackmore's  poems.  If  they  may  be  any 
ways  acceptable  to  Sir  R.,  I  .shall  send  them 
to  you.' 

Mr.  Locke  again  replies  :  'Though  .Sir  R. 
B.'s  vein  in  poetry  be  what  everybody  must 
allow  him  to  have  an  extraordinary'  talent  in, 
and  though,  with  you,  I  exceedingly  valued 
his  first  preface,  yet  I  must  own  to  you,  there 
was  nothing  I  so  much  admired  him  for,  as  for 
what  he  says  of  hypotheses  in  his  last.  It 
seems  to  me  so  right,  and  is  yet  so  much  out 
of  the  way  of  the  ordinary  writers  and  prac- 
titioners in  that  faculty,  that  it  .shows  as  graat 
a  strength  and  penetration  of  judgment,  as 
his  poetry  has  sho^Mn  flight  of/ancy.' 

As  the  best  comment  on  this,  let  an  extract 
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from  Locke's  '  Essay  on  Educalion,'  fully  ex- 
plain his  ideas.  'If  he  have  a  poetic  vein,  'tis  to 
me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the 
father  should  desire,  or  suffer  it  to  be  cherished 
or  improved.  iMethinks,  the  parents  should  la- 
bour to  have  it  stifled  and  suppressed  as  mucli 
as  it  may  be  ;  and  I  know  not  what  reason  a 
father  can  have,  to  wish  his  son  a  poet,  who 
does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all 
other  callings  or  business,  which  is  not  yet  the 
worst  of  the  case  ;  for  if  he  proves  a  success- 
ful rhymer,  and  gets  once  the  reputation  of  a  , 
wit,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  what  com- 
pany and  places  he  is  like  to  spend  his  time 
in,  nay,  and  estate  too  ;  for  it  is  very  seldom 
seen,  that  anyone  discovers  mines  of  gold  or 
silver  in  Parnassus.  'Tis  a  pleasant  air,  but 
barren  soil,  and  there  are  very  few  instances 
of  those  who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  by 
anything  they  have  reaped  from  thence. 
Poetry  and  gaming,  which  usually  go  together, 
are  alike,  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring 
any  advantage  but  to  those  who  have  nothing 
else  to  live  on.  Men  of  estates,  almost  con- 
stantly go  away  losers  ;  and  'tis  well  if  they 
escape  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  their  whole  es- 
tates, or  the  greatest  part  of  them.  If,  tlierc- 
fore,  you  would  not  have  your  son  the  fiddle 
to  every  jovial  company,  without  whom  the 
sparks  could  not  relish  their  wine,  nor  know 
how  to  spend  an  afternoon  idly  ;  if  you  would 
not  have  him  waste  his  time  and  estates  to 
divert  others,  and  contemn  the  dirty  acres  left 
him  by  his  ancestors,  I  do  not  think  you  will 
much  care  he  should  be  a  poet.' 

This  ignorance  of  poetry,  is  even  worse  than 
the  Dutch  idea  of  it.  But  this,  and  his  opinion 
of  Blackmore,  fully  prove,  that  Locke,  how- 
ever great  in  other  respects,  knew  no  difference 
between  a  Shakspeare,  that  unequalled  philo- 
sopher of  the  passions,  and  the  dullest  Grub 
Street  plotter;  between  a  Milton,  and  the 
tavern  rhymers  of  the  days  of  the  second 
Charles.  But  Milton's  knowledge  of  the 
affections,  discovered  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
muses  an  use  of  the  first  importance.  A  taste 
formed  by  the  great  poetry,  he  esteems  as  the 
ultimate  refinement  of  the  imderstanding. 
'This,'  says  he,  in  his  'Tractate  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Youth,'  'would  make  them  .soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  com- 
.mon  rhymers  and  play-writers  be  ;  and  show 
them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent use,  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in 
divine  and  human  things.  From  hence,  and 
not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of  form- 
ing them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in 
every  excellent  matter  *  *  *  whether  they  be 
to  .speak  in  parliament  or  in  council,  honour 
and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips. 
There  would,  then,  also  appear  in  pulpits, 
other  vi.sages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  other- 
wise wrought,  than  what  we  now  sit  under.' 
Milton  evidently  alludes  to  the  general  dul- 
ness  of  the  furious  sectaries  of  his  own  time. 
The  furious  bigots  of  every  sect,  have  been  as 
remarkable  for  their  inelegance  as  for  their 
rage.  And  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature 
has  ever  been  found  the  best  preventive  of 
gloomy  enthusiasm  and  religious  intolerance. 


In  Milton,  and  every  great  poet,  the  poet  and 
sublime  philosopher  are  united,  though  Milton 
was  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  age  who  per- 
ceived this  union  or  sameness  of  character. 
Lord  Clarendon  seems  to  have  considered 
poetry  merely  as  puerile  sing-song.  Waller, 
he  .says,  addicted  himself  to  poetry  at  thirty, 
the  time  v.hcn  others  leave  it  off.  Nor  was 
Charles  I.  less  unhappy  in  his  estimate  of  it. 
In  the  dedication  of  .Sir  John  Denham's  works 
to  Charles  II.  we  have  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage :  '  One  morning  waiting  upon  him 
(Charles  I.)  at  Causham,  smiling  upon  me,  he 
said  he  could  tell  me  some  news  of  myself; 
which  was,  that  he  had  seen  some  verses  of 
mine  the  evening  before  :  and  asking  me 
when  I  made  them,  I  told  him,  two  or  three 
years  since  ;  he  was  pleased  to  say,  that 
having  never  seen  them  before,  he  was  afraid 
I  had  written  them  since  my  return  into  Eng 
land,  and  though  he  liked  them  well,  he  would 
advise  me  to  write  no  more,  alleging,  that 
when  men  are  young,  and  have  little  else  to 
do,  they  might  vent  the  overflowing  of  their 
fancy  that  way  ;  but  when  they  were  thought 
fit  for  more  serious  employments,  if  they  still 
persisted  in  that  course,  it  would  look  as  if 
they  minded  not  the  way  to  any  better.'  Vet 
this  monarch,  who  could  perceive  nothing  but 
idle  puerility  in  poetry,  was  the  zealous  pa- 
tron of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  ; 
and  his  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
laid  out  £4,00,000  on  paintings  and  curiosities. 
But  had  Charles's  bounty  given  a  Shakspeare 
or  a  Milton  to  the  public,  he  would  have  done 
his  kingdoms  infinitely  more  service,  than  if 
he  had  imported  into  England  all  the  pictures 
and  all  the  antiques  of  the  world. 

Writing  History. 

When  Leti,  the  hi.storian,  was  one  day  at- 
tending the  levee  of  Charles  II.,  he  said  to 
him,  '  Leti,  I  hear  that  you  are  writing  the 
"  History  of  the  Court  of  England.'' '  '  Sir, 
I  have  been  fur  some  time  preparing  materials 
for  such  a  history.'  '  Take  care  that  your 
work  give  no  offence,'  said  the  prince.  Leti 
replied,  '  Sir,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  if  a 
man  were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  avoid  giving  offence.' 
'  Wh)',  then,'  rejoined  the  king,  'be  as  wise 
as  Solomon  ;  write  proverbs,  not  histories.' 


Dc'Iphin  Classics. 

The  Delphin  edition  of  the  '  Classics,'  was 
begun  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Due  de  Mon- 
tausier.  It  was  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  and  undertaken  by  the 
orders  of  the  king.  Although  Montatisier 
lived  chiefly  in  courts  and  camps,  yet  he  was 
never  negligent  in  the  pursuit  and  patronage 
of  literature  ;  but  frequently  embarrassed  ni 
reading  the  classics,  from  the  want  of  notes, 
and  commentaries  annexed  to  them,  and  the 
difficulty  of  having  many  books  with  him  on 
his  journeys.  Colbert,  to  whom  the  duke 
proposed  the  design  of  employing  a  .(;4.-rtaia 
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Humber  of  scholars  to  edit  the  best  classics 
with  notes,  itc,  and  to  grant  them  a  sufficient 
pecuniary  reward  for  their  toil,  opened  the 
royal  treasury  on  this  occasion  with  the  zeal 
of  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  liberality  becom- 
inj;  a  prime  minister.  The  management  of 
the  plan  was  entrusted  to  Huet,  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  who  intended  to  include  forty 
authors  in  the  series  of  editions,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  same  number  of  able  persons  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  the  various  parts  of  learning 
necessary  to  complete  the  purpose  ;  he  was, 
however,  often  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with 
persons  of  less  literary  eminence  than  he  could 
have  wished. 

Spenser  and  Camoens. 

Similarity  of  condition,  produced  similarity 
of  sentiment  in  Camoens  and  Spenser.  Each 
was  the  author  of  his  country  and  of  his  age, 
and  each  was  cnielly  neglected  by  the  men  of 
power,  who,  in  truth,  were  incapable  to  judge 
of  their  merit,  or  to  relish  their  writings.  The 
works  of  Camoens  abound  in  strictures  on  the 
barbarous  nobility  of  Portugal.  The  similar 
complaints  of  Spenser  will  show  that  neglect 
of  genius,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
court  of  Lisbon. 

'  O,  grief  of  griefs  !  O,  gall  of  all  good  hearts  ! 
To  see  that  virtue  should  despised  be  ; 
Of  such  as  first  were  raised  for  virtue's  parts. 
And  now  broad  spreaduig  like  an  aged  tree. 
Let  none  shoot  up  that  nigh  them  planted  be  ; 
O,  let  not  those  of  whom  the  muse  is  scorned, 
Alive  or  dead,  be  by  the  muse  adorned.' 

Ruins  ok  Ti.me. 

It  is  thought  that  Lord  Burleigh,  who  with- 
held the  bounty  intended  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
for  Spenser,  is  here  meant.     But  he  is  more 
clearly  stigmatized  in  these  remarkable  lines, 
where    the  misery   of  dependence    on    court 
favour  is  painted  in  strong  colours  : 
'  Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  not  tried 
What  hell  it  is,  in  suing  long  to  bide  ; 
To  lo»e  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent. 
To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 
To  feed    on  hope,   to    pine  with    fear    and 

sorrow  ; 
To  have  thy  princess's  grace,  yet  want  her 

peers. 
To  have  thy  asking,  j-et  wait  many  years  ; 
To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares. 
To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs  ; 
To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.' 
Mother  Hubbert's  Tale. 

Dedications. 

The  ancients  dedicated  their  works  to  those 
friends  at  whose  suggestions  they  had  pro- 
jected their  various  essays.  Theodore  Beza 
dedicated  his  "Aristotle  on  Animals'  to  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.,  and  received  from  his  Holiness 
the  cost  of  the  binding.  Tasso  fared  no  better 
in  his  dedications ;  and  Ariosto,  on  a  similar 
occasion,  received  a  sarcasm  from  the  Cardinal 


d'Este,  which  \\  ill  last  as  long  as  the  memory 
of  his  poem. 

In  more  modern  tiiiies,  poets  seldom  be- 
stowed compliments  either  in  their  poems  or 
their  dedications,  without  being  well  paid  for 
them.  In  the  days  of  Dryden,  the  common 
price  for  a  dedication  was  from  twenty  to  fifty 
pounds.  Indeed,  a  larger  sum  than  this  h.is 
been  given  upon  special  occasions,  but  the 
compositions  were  in  such  cases  more  than 
ordinarily  loaded  with  adulation. 


Temperance. 

Of  Cambridge,  an  ingenious  English  author. 
Lord  Chesterfield  said,  *He  drinks  nothing 
but  water,  and  rides  more  miles  in  a  year  than 
the  keenest  sportsman.  The  former  preserves 
his  head  clear,  and  the  other  his  body  in 
health.  Internally  safe,  he  seeks  no  sanctuary 
from  himself,  no  into.\icatioa  for  his  mind. 
His  penetration  makes  him  discover  and  divert 
himself  with  the  follies  of  mankind,  which  his 
wit  enables  him  to  expose  with  the  truest 
ridicule,  though  always  without  personal 
offence.  Cheerful  abroad,  because  happy  at 
home  ;  and  thus  happy,  because  virtuous.' 


A  Difficult  Task. 

One  day,  when  King  James  the  First  had 
been  perusing  a  work,  entitled,  a  '  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
written  by  the  historian  Calderwood,  he  was 
peevish  and  disconcerted.  A  prelate  standing 
by,  inquired  of  his  majesty  the  cause  of  his 
uneasiness?  He  replied,  that  he  had  been 
reading  such  a  work.  To  this  the  prelate 
replied,  '  Don't  trouble  your  majesty  about 
that,  we  will  answer  it.*  In  a  pas.sion,  the 
king  replied,  '  What  would  you  answer,  man  ? 
There  is  nothing  here  but  Scripture,  reason, 
and  the  fathers.' 


Lord  Orrery. 

Few  men  have  possessed  a  more  unsophisti- 
cated love  for  rural  .seclusion  and  domestic 
happiness,  than  Lord  Orrery.  In  presenting 
his  translation  of  Pliny  to  his  eldest  .son,  he 
says,  '  I  esteem  it  but  as  a  trifle,  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  leisure  hours,  the  offspring  of 
winter  evenings  passed  in  the  country,  and 
the  effect  of  that  retirement  and  inactivity 
from  which  I  am  scarce  ever  drawn  but  with 
the  utmost  reluctance.  Pliny  seems  to  have 
passed  the  latter  scenes  of  his  life  in  the 
manner  I  could  wish  to  pa.ss  my  own,  in  re- 
tirement amidst  his  family  and  his  friends,  at 
a  distance  from  courts  and  senates,  far  with- 
drawn from  noise  and  ostentation,  happy 
amidst  the  sweets  of  moral  ease  and  domestic 
pleasures  ; 

"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot."' 
And  in  a  private  letter,  his  lordship's  senti- 
ments are  in  strict  consonance  with  his  public 
declaration.  '  Whenever,'  says  he,  '  we  step 
out  of  domestic  life  in  search  of  felicity,  we 
come    back   again    disappointed,   tired,   and 
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chagrined.  One  ilay  passed  under  our  own 
roof,  with  our  friends  and  our  f.imily,  is  worth 
a  thousand  in  any  place.  'Ihe  noise  and 
bustle,  or  as  they  are  foolishly  called,  the 
diversions  of  life,  are  despicable  and  tasteless, 
when  once  we  have  experienced  the  real  de- 
light of  a  fire-side.' 

Lord  Halifax. 

After  Lord  Halifa.x  had  written  his  '  Epistle 
to  Charles  Earl  of  Dorset  and  JNIiddlesex,' 
occasioned  by  King  William's  victory  in  Ire- 
land, his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  intro- 
duced him  to  King  William  with  this  expres- 
sion, '  Sir,  I  have  brought  a  iitonse  to  wait  on 
your  majesty  ;'  in  allusion  to  the  burlesque  he 
wrote  in  conjunction  with  Prior.  The  king 
replied,  '  Von  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  a  man  of  him ;'  and  immediately 
ordered  him  a  pension  of  ^500  a-year.  'I'his 
story,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  however 
current,  seems  to  be  made  after  the  event. 
The  king's  answer  implies  a  greater  acquaint- 
ance with  our  proverbial  and  familiar  diction, 
than  King  William  could  possibly  have 
attained. 


Robinson  Cru.soe. 

A  respectable  alderman  of  O-xford,  Mr. 
Tawney,  was  so  fascinated  with  '  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  that  he  used  to  read  it  through  every 
year,  and  thought  every  part  of  it  as  true  as 
holy  writ.  Unfortunately  for  him,  a  friend  at 
last  told  him  that  it  was  little  more  than  a 
fiction  ;  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was  but  a 
Scottish  sailor  of  the  name  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  whose  plain  story  of  'nis  shipwreck 
on  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  had  been 
embellished  and  worked  up  into  the  narrative 
he  so  much  admired,  by  an  ingenious  author, 
Daniel  Defoe.  '  Your  information,'  said  the 
alderman,  'may  be  very  correct,  but  I  wish 
you  had  withheld  it ;  for  in  undeceiving  me, 
you  have  deprived  me  of  one  of  the  greatest 
plea-sures  of  my  old  age.' 

Dryden's  'Medal.' 

It  was  Charles  the  Second  who  gave  Diyden 
the  hint  for  writing  his  poem  of  the  '  Medal.' 
One  day,  as  the  king  was  walking  in  the  Mall, 
and  talking  with  Dryden.  he  said,  'If  I  was 
a  poet,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  poor  enough  for 
one,  I  would  write  a  poem  on  such  a  subject, 
in  the  following  manner.'  'I'hc  king  then 
.^tated  the  plan  of  the  poem  ;  Dryden  took 
tlie  hint,  and  when  the  poem  was  finished,  he 
presented  it  to  his  majesty,  who  made  him  a 
present  of  a  hundred  broad  pieces  for  it. 


Tillotson. 

A  gentleman  calling  on  Archbishop  Tillot- 
son, observed  in  his  library  one  .shelf  of  books 
of  various  forms  and  sizes,  all  richly  bound, 
finely  gilt  and  lettered.      He  inquired  what 


favourite  authors  those  were  that  had  been 
so  remarkably  distinguished  by  his  grace'.' 
'The.se,'  said  the  archb  shop,  'are  my  own 
personal  friends ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have 
made  them  such  (for  they  were  avowedly  my 
enemies;,  by  the  use  I  have  made  of  those 
hints  which  their  malice  had  suggested  to  me. 
From  these  I  have  received  more  profit,  than 
from  the  advice  of  my  best  and  most  cordial 
friends  ;  and  therefore  you  see  I  have  rewarded 
them  accordingly." 

After  the  death  of  Tillotson,  a  bundle  of 
libels  were  found  among  his  papers,  on  which 
he  had  written,  *  These  are  libels  ;  I  pray  God 
forgive  the  authors,  as  I  do.'  A  .striking 
proof  of  that  prelate's  charity  and  benevo- 
lence. 


The  Original  of  '  Bobadil.' 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  original 
of  Ben  Jonson's  '  Bobadil,'  was  an  ofiicer  of 
high  rank  in  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Alva, 
whom  the  haughty  Philip  II.  sent  to  subdue 
the  Netherlands.  After  the  battle  of  Giesen, 
near  Mons,  in  1570,  Strada  informs  us,  in  his 
'  Historia  de  Bello  Belgico,'  that  to  fill  Spain 
with  the  news,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  as  haughty 
in  ostentation  as  in  action,  sent  Captain  Boba- 
dilla  to  the  king,  to  congratulate  his  majesty 
upon  the  victory  won  by  his  arms  and  influ- 
ence. The  ostentation  of  the  message,  and 
still  more  of  the  person  who  bore  is,  was  the 
origin  of  the  name  being  applied  to  any  vain- 
glorious boaster. 


Dryden  and  Tonson. 

When  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  completion  of  the 
.seventh  yEneid,  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out 
between  him  and  his  publisher,  old  Jacob 
Tonson  ;  during  w'nich,  the  poet  charges  him 
with  a  view,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  de- 
prive him  of  all  profit  by  the  second  subscrip- 
tions. Another  cause  of  their  dissension  was, 
that  Tonson  would  allow  the  author  no  addi- 
tional emolument  for  the  notes  upon  Virgil, 
although  Dryden  protested,  '  that  to  make 
them  good,  would  take  him  si.x  months'  labour 
at  least.'  He  elsewhere  tells  Ton.son  ironically, 
'since  they  are  not  to  be  paid  for,  they  shall 
be  short,  for  the  .saving  of  paper.'  But  tins 
was  not  the  only  cause  of  dispute  between 
Dryden  and  his  i)ublisher.  The  former  .seems 
to  have  been  offended  at  the  presunipttious 
plan  of  Tonson,  who  wanted  him  to  inscribe 
his  volumes  to  King  William.  With  this  view 
the  bookseller  had  an  especial  care  to  make 
the  engraver  aggravate  the  nose  of /Entas,  in 
the  plates,  into  a  sufficient  resemblance  of 
the  hooked  promontory  of  the  deliverer's 
countenance  ;  and  foreseeing  Dryden's  repug- 
nance to  this  favourite  plan,  he  had  recourse, 
it  would  seem,  to  more  unjustifiable  means  to 
fiirther  it  :  for  the  poet  expresses  himself  as 
convinced,  that  through  Tonson's  means,  his 
correspondence  with  his  sons,  then  at  Rome, 
was  intercepted. 
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'  t  am  of  yciir  opinion,'  says  the  poet  to  his 
son  Charles,  ' that  by  Tonsons  means,  almost 
all  our  letters  have  miscarried  for  this  last 
year.  But,  however,  he  has  missed  of  his 
design  in  the  dedication,  though  he  had  pre- 
pared the  book  for  it ;  for,  in  every  figure  of 
/Eneas,  he  has  caused  him  to  be  drawn,  like 
King  William,  with  a  hooked  nose.' 

This  manccuvre  of  Tonson's,  gave  rise  to 
the  following  epigram  : 

'  Old  Jacob  by  deep  jiidsjment  swayed, 

To  please  the  wise  beholders. 
Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hook-nosed  head, 
On  young  .(Eneas'  shoulders. 

To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 
Methinks  there's  little  lacking  ; 

One  too'^  his  father  pick-a-back. 
And  t'other  sent  his  packing.' 

In  one  of  Dryden's  letters,  he  says  to  Ton- 
son  :  ■  I  have  done  the  seventh  yEneid ;  and 
when  I  have  done  that,  I  shall  go  upon  the 
eighth  ;  when  that  is  finished,  I  e.vpect  fifty 
pounds  in  good  silver,  not  such  as  I  have  liad 
/orvierly.  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  gold, 
neither  will  I  ;the  current  coin  was  then  muc'n 
debased  ;  nor  stay  for  it  longer  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  is  due.'  In  another  letter, 
after  commenting  upon  Tonson's  refusal  to 
make  him  any  allowance  for  the  notes  in  Virgil, 
he  says,  '  upon  trial,  I  find  all  of  your  trade 
are  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others ; 
therefore  I  have  not  wholly  left  you.' 

1 1  appears,  from  several  passages  in  Dryden's 
correspondence,  besides  the  e.\tracLs  above 
quoted,  that  Tonson  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
him  bad  silver  at  almost  every  payment  he 
made  him.  Thus  the  poet,  on  another  occa- 
sion, writes,  '  If  you  have  any  silver  which 
will  go,  my  wife  will  be  glad  of  it.  /  lost 
thirty  shillings,  or  more,  by  the  last  payment 
of  Ji/ty  pou7ids,  which  you  vzade  at  I\Ir. 
Kiiighfs. ' 


JohiLson's  Dictionary. 

AVhen  Dr.  Johnson  had  completed  his  Dic- 
tlonarj-,  which  had  quite  exhausted  the  pa- 
tience of  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  his  bookseller, 
the  latter  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the 
last  sheet,  in  the  following  note  : 

'Andrew  Millar  .sends  his  compliments  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  with  the  money  for  the 
la-st  .sheet  of  the  copy  of  the  Dictionary,  and 
thanks  God  he  has  done  with  him.' 

To  this  rude  note,  the  doctor  returned  the 
following  smart  answer : 

'  Samuel  Johnson  returns  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Andrew  .Millar,  and  is  very  glad  to 
find  as  he  does  by  his  note,  that  Andrew 
Millar  has  the  grace  to  thank  God  for  any- 
thing.' 

After  the  Dictionary  was  published,  the 
explanation  given  in  it  of  the  word  Excise, 
ofiended  the  ministers,  and  it  was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Murray,  afterwards  Lord  Mansfield,  then 
Attorney-General,  whether  it  was  not  a  libel. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  case  submitted. 
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with   the   opinion    of  the    Attorney-General 
upon  it. 

C.-\SE. 

Jlr.  Samuel  Johnson  has  lately  published  a 
hook,  entitled,  'A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  in  which  the  words  are  deduced 
from  their  originals,  and  illustrated  in  their 
ditiferent  significations  by  examples  from  the 
best  writers.  To  which  are  prefixed,  a  His- 
tory of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Gram- 
mar.' 

Under  the  title  '  Excise,'  are  the  following 
words  : 

Excise,  n.  s.  {accijs,  Dutch  ;  e.vcisttm, 
Latin  ,  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
and  adjudged,  not  by  the  common  judges  of 
property,  hntiuretches  hired  by  those  to  whom 
Excise  is  paid. 

'  The  people  should  pay  a  rateable  tax  for 
their  sheep,  and  an  c.ir/j-f  for  everything  which 
they  should  tat.'  Hayward. 

'  Ambitious  now  to  take  excise 
Of  a  more  fragrant  paradise.' 

Cleaz'eland. 

EXCISE. 

'  With  hundred  rows  of  teeth  the  shark  exceeds. 
And  on  all  trades,  like  Cassawar,  she  feeds.' 

Marvel. 

'  Can  hire  large  houses,  and  oppress  the  poor 

By  farm'd  Excise. '  Dryden's  Jnz'enal,  Sat.  3. 

'The  author's  definition  being  observed  by 

the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  they  desire  the 

favour  of  your  opinion. 

'Question.  Whether  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  libel ;  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  not 
proper  to  proceed  against  the  author,  printers, 
and  publishers  thereof,  or  any  and  which  of 
them,  by  information,  or  how  otherwise  T 

OPINION". 

'  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  Is  a  libel ;  but  under 
all  the  circumstances,  I  should  think  it  better 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  altering  his 
definition  ;  and  In  case  he  don't,  threaten  him 
with  an  information.     jSIgned/    W.  AIl.rr.w. 

'  2gth  Nov.  1755.' 

Time  was  allowed  for  the  great  philologist 
to  alter  his  definition  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  was 
not  to  be  frightened,  and  the  explanation  still 
continues  in  his  Dictionary. 


Sortes  Virgilianae. 

When  the  unfortunate  Lucius  Carj',  Lord 
Falkland,  was  with  Charles  the  First  at  Ox- 
ford, his  majesty  went  one  day  to  see  the 
public  library,  where  he  was  shown,  among 
other  books,  a  'Virgil'  nobly  printed  and  ex- 
quisitely bound.  Lord  Falkland,  to  divert 
the  king,  would  have  his  majesty  make  atrial 
of  the  Sortes  P'irgilinnce,  a  kind  of  divination 
common  in  the  classic  ages,  according  to 
which  a  person's  destiny  was  supposed  to  be 
Indicated  by  the  first  pa.ssage  he  turned  to  on 
opening  a 'Virgil' at  random.  His  majesty 
opening  the  book,  the  passage  which  he  hap- 
pened to  place  his  finger  upon  was  that  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  which 
3  N  N 
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contains  Dido's  Imprecation  against  ^neas, 
iUid  which  is  thus  translated  by  Dryden  : — 
'  Oppress'd  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field, 
His  men  discouraged,  and  himself  expell'd. 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place,  _ 
Torn      from     his    subjects,    and     his    son's 

embrace,'  &c. 
King  Charles  seemed  concerned  at  the  appli- 
cability of  the  passage.  Lord  Falkland 
offered  to  try  his  own  fortune  in  the  same 
manner,  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  some  pas- 
sage that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  case, 

and   thereby   divert    his    majesty's   thoughts     ^^^_^^^^^^  ,„„„.,,  „„,.  ,.,,,„..,g  ,„  .... 
from  any  other  impression  the  other   might     ^^  ^.^  friends,   at  length  interposed. 

make  upon  him  ;  but  the  lines  Lord  Falkland     ^^^^  j^^^^.,  ^^^  ^^^.  ^-^^^^  j  j^n  y^^ 

stumbled  upon  were  yet  more  suited  to  his     ^^^^^^,     When  I  was  a  young  man,  and  ra 

own  destiny  than  the  other  had  been  to  the  ...  ..'.=' 

king's,   being    the    following   expressions    of 

Evander  on  the   untimely  death  of  his  son 

Pallas,  JEn.  xi.  152;— 

'  O  Pallas  !  thou  hast  failed  thy  plighted  word. 

To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword  : 

I  warn'd  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 

What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue. 

That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far. 

Young,  as  thou  wcrt,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 

O  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 

Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come.' 
In  the  first  engagement  afterwards,  that  of 

Newbury,  Falkland  fell  a  victim  to  his  teme- 
rity, having  advanced  in  the  foremost  rank  to 

charge  the  enemy,  when,  as  an  officer  of  state 

attendant  on  the  king's  person,  he  ought  to 

have  kept  behind. 

Hock  Better  than  Money. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Virgil,  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  noble  earl,  was  some  years  ago 
discovered  in  a  monastery  in  Suabia.  'Ihe 
good  old  monks  to  whom  this  and  several 
other  valuable  books  belonged,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  this  copy  for 
money.  It  happened,  however,  that  they 
were  remarkably  fond  of  old  hock.  This  was 
found  out  by  an  English  connoisseur,  who  for 
seven  guineas'  worth  of  hock  obtained  this  rare 
copy  of  Virgil,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  a 
book  collector  for  £%o.  To  the  present  pos- 
sessor, it  cost  no  less  than  ,£400. 


Story  of  Polly  Baker. 

It  has  been  justly  observed  that  several 
modern  historians  who  have  pretended  to 
write  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  have  been  very 
inattentive  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
facts  on  which  their  philosophy  rested.  The 
celebrated  Abbe  Raynal  appears  to  have  been 
a  writer  of  this  class,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  anecdote  :— '  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1777,  the  Abbe  called  one  evening 
on  Dr.  Franklin  at  his  lodgings  in  Pans,  and 
found,  in  company  with  the  doctor,  their 
common  friend,  Silas  Deane.  "  Ah  !  Monsieur 
I'Abbc',"  said  IJeane,  "  we  were  just  talking 
of  you  and  your  works.  Do  you  know  that 
you  have  been  very  ill  served  bysgme  of  those 


people  who  have  undertaken  to  give  yoU  itl^ 
formation  on  American  affairs?"  The  Abbe 
resisted  this  attack  with  some  warmth  ;  and 
Deane  supported  it  by  citing  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages from  Raynal's  works,  which  he  alleged 
to  be  incorrect.  At  last  they  came  to  the 
anecdote  of  Polly  Baker,  on  which  the  Abbe 
had  displayed  a  great  deal  of  pathos  and 
sentiment.  "  Now,  here,"  says  Deane,  "is  a. 
tale  in  which  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth." 
Raynal  fired  at  this,  and  asserted  that  he  had 
taken  it  from  an  authentic  memoir  received 
from  America.  Franklin,  who  had  amused 
himself  hitherto  with  listening  to  the  dispute 

"My 
the 
ather 
more  thoughtless  than  is  becoming  at  our 
present  time  of  life,  1  was  employed  in  writ- 
ing for  a  newspaper,  and  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  I  wanted  genuine  materials  to  fill 
up  my  page,  I  occasionally  drew  on  the  stores 
of  my  imagination  for  a  tale  which  might  pass 
current  as  a  reality  ;  now  this  very  anecdote 
of  Polly  Baker  was  one  of  my  inventions." 
"  .And  upon  my  word,"  cried  Raynal,  quitting 
at  once  the  tone  of  dispute  for  that  of  flattery, 
"  I  would  much  rather  insert  your  fictions  in 
my  works  than  the  truths  of  many  other 
people."  '  Such  is  the  way  in  which  modern 
philosophers  v-rite  history  ! 

Rival  Publishers. 

Both  Tonson  and  Lintot,  were  rivals  for 
puljlishing  a  work  of  Dr.  Young's.  The  poet 
answered  both  letters  the  same  morning,  but 
unfortunately  misdirected  them.  In  these 
epistles,  he  complained  of  the  rascally  cupidity 
of  each.  In  the  one  he  intended  for  Tonson, 
he  said,  that  Lintot  was  so  great  a  scoundrel, 
that  printing  with  him  was  out  of  the  question ; 
and  writing  to  Lintot,  he  declared  that  Ton- 
son  was  an  old  rascal,  with  many  other  epithets 
equally  opprobrious. 

Marmontel. 

It  was  Voltaire  who  first  introduced  this 
charming  writer  to  the  republic  of  letters. 
While  a  student  at  the  University  of  Tou- 
louse, Marmontel,  disappointed  of  the  prize 
of  the  Floral  Games,  which  was  awarded  to 
another  candidate,  sent  his  compositions  to 
Voltaire,  who,  to  console  him  for  the  injustice 
he  had  experienced,  made  him  a  present  of 
his  own  works,  and  invited  him  to  the  capita  . 
The  young  poet,  fearful  of  exposing  himself 
to  the  temptations  of  a  capital,  the  expenses 
of  which  his  finances  would  not  support,  at 
first  refused  ;  but  on  assurances  of  patronage 
and  protection  from  Mr.  Ory,  the  comptroller- 
general,  he  proceeded  to  Pans.  NVhcn  he 
arrived  there,  he  found  that  his  fnend  Mr. 
Ory  had  just  lost  his  situation  ;  but  \  o'ta'f'i 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  joined  his 
consolation  and  advice,  to  enable  him  to  sup- 
port this  misfortune  with  courage.  He  ad- 
vised  Marmontel   lo  write  a  comedy.      '  U 
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Would  be  like  my  attempting  to  draw  a  like- 
ness without  having  seen  the  original,"  replied 
the  young  poet.  This  remark  pleased  Vol- 
taire, who  introduced  him  to  all  his  friends, 
when  his  genius  soon  made  its  way. 

Literary  Physicians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  of  all  men  of  letters 
who  pursue  any  profession,  none  so  willingly 
quit  their  avocations,  to  write  on  other  matters, 
as  physicians.  Ficinnius  has  given  a  Latin 
version  of  Plato,  and  explained  his  system. 
Jujius  Scaliger,  who  was  a  doctor  in  physic, 
has  written  much  criticism.  Perrault,  the 
antagonist  of  Boileau.  translated  Vitruvius, 
and  gave  public  lectures  on  geometrj'  and 
architecture.  Akenside  and  Armstrong  are 
celebrated  for  their  poetry  ;  and  Doctor  Smol- 
lett had  more  frequently  his  pen  than  the 
pulse  of  a  patient  in  his  hand. 

Single  Sermon  Writers. 

Dr.  Tackson,  Bishop  of  O.xford,  and  his 
brother.  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  late  Dean  of 
Christchurch,  made  a  resolution  that  they 
would  neither  of  them  publish  anything  be- 
yond a  sermon,  to  which  they  have  closely 
adhered,  though  both  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  men  of  extraordinary  abilities,  who 
would  have  shone  among  the  brightest  stars 
of  the  literary-  hemisphere. 


Mary  Leapor. 

Mary  Leapor,  who  has  left  two  volumes  of 
poems,  although  she  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gardener 
to  Judge  Blencowe.  Her  education  was  suit- 
able to  the  poverty  of  her  origin  ;  she  was 
merely  taught  to  read  and  write.  At  first  her 
parents  encouraged  her  propensity  to  poetry  ; 
but  afterwards,  fearful  that  it  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  her  well-doing  in  the  world,  they 
endeavoured  by  every  means  to  prevent  her 
indulging  it  in  future.  Her  perseverance 
triumphed,  and  she  was  the  author  of  some 
beautiful  poems. 


Sanguine  Author. 

A  poor  clergyman,  in  a  very  remote  county 
in  England,  had,  on  some  popular  occasion, 
preached  a  sermon  so  exceedingly  acceptable 
to  his  parishioners,  that  they  entreated  him  to 
print  it  ;  which,  after  due  and  solemn  delibe- 
ration, he  promised  to  do.  This  was  the  most 
remarkable  incident  of  his  life,  and  filled  his 
mind  with  a  thousand  fancies.  The  conclu- 
sion, however,  of  all  his  consultations  with 
himself  was,  that  he  should  obtain  both  fame 
and  money  ;  and  that  a  journey  to  the  metro- 
polis, to  direct  and  superintend  the  great  con- 
cern was  indispensable.  After  taking  a  formal 
leave  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey.  On  his  arrival  in 
town,  by  great  good  fortune,  he  was  recom- 


mended to  the  Vvorthy  and  excellent  Mr. 
Bowyer,  to  whom  he  triumphantly  related  the 
object  of  his  journey.  The  printer  agreed  to 
his  proposals,  and  required  to  know  how  many 
copies  he  would  choose  to  have  struck  off. 
'  Why,  sir,'  returned  the  clergyman,  '  I  have 
calculated  that  there  are  in  the  kingdom  so 
many  thousand  parishes,  and  that  each  parish 
will  at  least  take  one,  and  others  more  ;  so 
that  I  think  we  may  safely  venture  to  print 
about  thirty-five  or  thirty-si.x  thousand  copies.' 
The  printer  bowed,  the  matter  was  settled, 
and  the  reverend  author  departed  in  high 
spirits  to  his  home.  With  much  difticulty  and 
great  self-denial,  a  period  of  about  two  months 
was  suffered  to  pass,  when  his  golden  visions 
so  tormented  his  imagination,  that  he  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  accordingly  he  wrote 
to  I\Ir.  Bowyer,  desiring  him  to  send  the 
debtor  and  creditor  account,  most  liberally 
permitting  the  remittances  to  be  forwarded  at 
Mr.  B.'s  convenience.  Judge  of  the  astonish- 
ment, tribulation  and  anguish,  excited  by  the 
receipt  of  an  account,  charging  him  for  print- 
ing thirty-five  thousand  copies  of  a  sermon, 
£78$  5^.  6i/.,  and  giving  him  credit  for 
£1  5i\  6ii.,  the  produce  of  .seventeen  copies, 
being  the  whole  that  had  been  sold.  This 
left  a  balance  of  £784  due  to  the  bookseller. 

All  who  knew  the  character  of  this  most 
amiable  and  excellent  printer  would  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  a 
letter  to  the  following  purpose  was  for- 
warded to  the  clergyman  : — 

'  Reverend  Siii, 

'  I  beg  pardon  for  innocently  amusing  my- 
self at  your  expense,  but  you  need  not  give 
yourself  uneasiness.  I  knew  better  than  you 
could  do  the  extent  of  the  sale  of  single  ser- 
mons, and  accordingly  printed  but  fifty  copies, 
to  the  expense  of  which  you  are  heartily  wel- 
come in  return  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken 
with  you.' 


Southwell. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Southwell 
to  live  in  an  era  when  neither  talents,  truth, 
nor  even  innocence,  were  sufficient  protection 
against  political  and  religious  fury.  With 
much  of  the  general  character  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  Southwell  possessed  a  richness  of 
imagination,  and  a  felicity  of  versification, 
which  eminently  entitle  his  productions  to 
the  regard  of  after  times.  His  melancholy 
life,  and  dreadful  fate  too,  would  spread  a 
deep  interest  over  his  works,  even  were  they 
in  themselves  destitute  of  it,  which,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Southwell,  who 
was  called  the  English  Jesuit,  was  confined 
three  years  in  the  Tower,  during  which  time 
he  was  put  to  the  rack  no  fewer  than  ten  times, 
with  a  view  to  extort  from  him  a  disclosure  of 
certain  conspiracies  in  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  implicated.  At  the  end  of  this  period  he 
wrote  to  Cecil,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  humbly 
entreating  his  lordship,  that  he  might  either  be 
brought  to  trial  to  answer  for  himself,  or  that 
his  friends  might  have  leave  to  see  him.    The 
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treasurer  answered,  'That  if  he  was  in 
such  haste  to  be  hanged  he  should  quickly 
have  his  desire.'  Shortly  after  he  was  re- 
moved to  Newgate,  tried  for  remaining  in 
England  contrary  to  the  statute,  and  con- 
victed and  e.vecuted  at  'J'yburn,  in  1595,  when 
lie  was  only  in   the    thirty-fifth   year  of  his 


Piquant  Ileproot". 

The  Chevalier  Duplessis,  a  very  middling 
■poet,  and  author  of  a  bad  opera,  called  '  Pi- 
zarro,"  used  to  indulge  himself  in  the  bitterest 
satire  against  other  poets.  Once  he  as.serted 
with  great  vehemence  that  he  did  not  know  a 
worse  lyric  poet  than  Guillard.  Chcron,  the 
actor,  archly  replied,  '  Ah,  Chevalier,  you 
Jorgct  yourself.' 


Connois.seurship. 

A  few  years  ago,  some  ignorant  or  over- 
cunning  individuals  imported  into  Europe 
♦several  Arabic  manuscripts,  very  superbly 
bound,  and  in  the  most  excellent  condition. 
These  were  eagerly  bought  up  by  persons 
who  were  rather  admirers  than  readers  of 
Arabic.  Soineof  theconnoi.sseurs,  who  thought 
their  sealed  books  a  great  treasure,  .showed 
them  to  persons  better  skilled  in  the  language 
than  themselves,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
these  learned  treasures  merely  consisted  of 
the  ledgers  and  other  account  books  of  Ara- 
bian tradesmen. 


La  Fontaine. 

The  na'ivete  and  simplicity  of  heart  of  La 
Fontaine,  were  very  remarkable  ;  and  many 
traits  of  his  absence  of  mind  are  on  record.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  great,  since  it  carried 
him  to  an  absolute  insensibility  of  external  im- 
pressions. OnedayMadamede  Bouillon,  in  her 
way  to  Versailles,  met  him  in  a  reverie  under 
one  of  the  trees  of  the  court.  On  her  return 
in  the  evening  she  passed  him,  .standing  in  the 
same  place  and  in  the  same  attitude,  notwith- 
standing that  the  day  had  been  very  cold,  and 
had  rained  incessantly.  So  simple,  unaffected, 
and  retired  were  his  manners,  that  JSIadame 
tie  Sabliere,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  for  some 
years  in  her  house,  once  e.\clauncd,  on  the 
occasion  of  dismissing  all  her  servants,  '  I 
have  kept  only  my  three  animals,  my  cat,  my 
<log,  and  my  La  Fontaine."  His  old  coat 
having  become  very  shabby,  one  of  his  female 
friends  caused  a  new  one  to  be  laid  by  his 
bedside,  which  he  put  on  and  Nvore  for  two 
<]ays,  when  a  friend  meeting  him  in  tlie  street, 
caused  him  great  surprise  by  complimenting 
him  on  his  change  of  dress.  Another  time— 
and  the  fact  is  incontestable -— he  carried  a 
party  of  literary  men  to  dine  at  the  house  of 
vie  of  his  friends,  whose  body  he  had  followed 
the  grave  only  a  few  days  before.  On  the 
porter  reminding  him  of  the  circumstance, 
'  Ciood  God  :'  cried  La   Fontaine,    '  I   could 
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not  have  thought  it  had  been  so  long  ago.' 
Neither  noise  nor  conversation  disturbed  the 
apparent  lethargy  in  which  he  appeared  occa- 
sionally absorbed  in  his  reveries.  It  was  as 
difficult  to  restrain  him  sometimes,  when  on  a 
particular  subject.  One  day  dining  with 
Moliere  and  Despreau.\,  he  inveighed  against 
the  absurdity  of  making  perfomersspeakrtj/^rV 
what  is  heard  by  the  stage  and  the  whole 
house.  Heated  with  this  idea  he  would  listen 
to  no  argument.  '  It  cannot  be  denied,'  ex- 
claimed Despreau.x,  in  a  loud  key,  '  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  La  I'ontaine  is  a  rogue,  a  great 
rogue,  a  villain,  a  rascal,'  &c.  &c.,  multiply- 
ing his  terms  of  abuse,  and  increasing  the 
loudness  of  his  voice.  Fontaine,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  the  abuse,  went  on  declaim- 
ing. At  last  the  company's  roar  of  laughtei 
recalled  him  to  him.self  '  What  is  this  laughter 
about?"  he  asked.  '  At  what'r'  cried  De.spreau.x, 
'  why,  at  you,  to  be  sure.  You  have  not  heard 
a  v.-ord  of  the  abuse  which  I  have  been  bawl- 
ing in  your  verj*  ears  ;  yet  you  are  surprised 
at  the  folly  of  .supposing  a  performer  not  to 
hear  what  another  actor  whispers  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  stage.'  One  proof  more  of  his 
absence  of  mind.  When  he  went  to  present 
his  '  Fables"  to  the  king,  it  appeared,  after  he 
had  delivered  a  verj'  good  address,  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  book. 


Poetical  Flattery. 

Eleanor,  sister  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Wharton,  and  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon, 
was  the  lady  on  whom  Dryden  wrote  his 
poem,  entiiled  '  Eleanor,' for  which  he  received 
a  gratuity  of  ;£ioo.  In  those  days,  com- 
mendatory verses  were  always  upon  sale,  at 
any  price,  and  upon  any  subject,  however 
remote  or  unpoetical.  Thus,  if  a  lady  re- 
covered from  the  smallpox,  she  could  for  ten 
pounds  have  the  whole  progress  of  the  dis- 
order done  into  rhyme,  or  blank  verse,  and 
herself  described  as  a  phoenix  rising  with  new 
life  and  beauty  ;  and  for  a  trifling  additional 
premium,  the  poet  would  convert  tlie  dis- 
figuring marks  which  the  disease  might 
have  left  on  her  face,  into  so  many  ambus- 
cades for  Cupid,  pitfalls  to  ensnare  the 
hearts  of  '  persons  of  wit  and  honour  about 
town." 


The  '  Divine  Legation.' 

When  the  London  clergy  pretended  to  be 
alarmed,  and  took  fire  at  Warburton's  '  Divine 
Legation,'  they  endeavoured  to  induce  several 
persons  of  literary  eminence  to  write  against 
the  book.  '  They  gave  out,'  says  Warbuitoii, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Hurd,  '  that  they  h.id 
engaged  these  considerable  hands  in  this 
service,  who  were  to  demolish  the  book.  On 
which  1  resolved  to  be  prepared  for  them  (who, 
by  the  way,  thought  better  of  it),  and  gave  it 
the  severett  examination  myself  1  set  about 
this  work  with  great  care.  I  detected  (whiili 
I  dare  say  you  will  think  I  was  best  able  10 
do)  ail  the  wca/i  parts  «f  i(,     1  slioweii  jio 
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mercy  to  them ;  and  then  endeavoured  to 
defend  them  the  best  I  could.  I  went 
through  the  work,  and  committed  it  to  paper  ; 
which  I  thought  I  should  soon  have  use 
enough  of.  But  what  do  you  think  was  the 
issue?  In  the  first  place,  as  I  said,  these 
heroes  of  literature  refused  to  be  engaged  ; 
but  in  their  stead  there  was  an  army  of  volun- 
teers. My  business  with  these  was  merely 
curiosity  ;  I  wanted  to  see  if  any  of  them  had 
hit  upon  the  weak  parts  I  had  been  with  .so 
much  pains  providing  for  :  and  I  can  assure 
you,  that  not  one  of  them  has  yet  been  found 
out  by  my  enemies,  and  do  yet  remain  a 
secret  between  God,  my  conscience,  and  my 
friends.  Ry  my  friends,  I  mean  all  those  men 
of  title  learning,  who,  without  doubt,  see 
them  as  well  as  1  do  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  other 
things,  which,  if  not  well  e.\ecuted,  they  have 
the  candour  to  believe  well  intended,  think 
ought  to  be  pardoned,  and  not  objected  to  a 
fallible  author.' 


Imperial  Critic. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  who  not  content  with 
being  the  first  in  power,  was  ambitious  to  be 
the  first  in  letters,  once  corrected  Favorinus 
for  employing  an  improper  word.  He  sub- 
mitted with  patience,  though  he  was  convinced 
that  he  had  u.sed  the  proper  word.  When 
his  friends  objected  to  his  compliance,  he 
answered,  '  Shall  not  I  easily  suffer  him  to  be 
the  most  learned  of  all  men,  who  has  thirty 
legions  at  his  command  ?' 


Gray. 

The  mother  of  Gray  the  poet,  to  whom  ne 
was.  indebted  for  that  education  which  elicited 
his.  brilliant  talents,  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  most  amiable  character,  and  whose 
energy  supplied  to  the  child  that  deficiency 
which  the  improvidence  of  his  other  parent 
would  have  occasioned. 

The  following  extract  from  a  ca-se  sub- 
mitted by  Mrs.  Gray  to  her  lawyer,  developes 
the  disposition  and  the  habits  of  her  husband 
in  a  light  not  the  most  favourable,  while  it 
awakens  no  common  sympathy  and  respect 
for  herself 

'That  she  hath  been  no  charge  to  the  said 
Philip,  and  during  all  the  said  time  hath  not 
only  found  herself  in  all  manner  of  apparel, 
but  also  for  her  children,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  his  house, 
and  paying  forty  pounds  a  year  for  his  shop, 
almost  Jiroz'idiiig  eierythhtg  for  lur  sou 
v/tilst  at  Eton  school,  and  noxv  he  is  at  Peter 
House,  Cambridge. 

'Notwithstanding  which,  almost  ever  since 
he  hath  been  married,  he  hath  used  her  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner,  by  beating,  kicking, 
punching,  and  with  the  most  vile  and  abusive 
language  :  that  she  hath  been  in  the  utmost 
fear  and  danger  of  her  life,  and  hath  been 
obliged  this  last  year  to  quit  his  bed,  and  lie 
',vith  hsr  sister.      This  she  was  resolved  to 


bear  if  possible,  not  to  leave  her  shop  of  trade, 
for  the  .sake  of  her  son,  to  be  able  to  assist  in 
the  maintenance  of  him  at  the  University, 
since  his  father  wont." 

To  the  love  and  courage  of  this  mother. 
Gray  owed  his  life  when  a  child  ;  she  ven- 
tured what  few  women  are  capable  of,  to  open 
a  vein  with  her  own  hand,  and  thus  removed 
the  paro.\ysm  arising  from  a  fulness  of  blood, 
to  which,  it  is  said,  all  her  other  children 
had  fallen  victims.  We  need  not  wonder  f 
that  Gray  mentioned  such  a  mother  with  a  \ 
sigh. 


King  William  and  St.  Evremond. 

King  Williant  was  so  little  of  a  man  of 
letters,  that  on  the  celebrated  F'rench  writer. 
St.  Evremond,  being  presented  to  him  at 
St.  James's,  his  majesty  had  nothing  more: 
apropos  to  say  than  this,  'Vou  are,  1 
believe,  sir,  a  major-general  in  your  master's 
service.' 


'  Deism  Revealed.' 

When  Skelton  published  his  '  Deism  Re- 
vealed,' the  Bishop  of  London  asked  the 
Bishop  of  Clogher  if  he  knew  the  author  ? 
'  Oh,  yes,  he  has  been  a  curate  in  my  diocese 
near  these  twenty  years.'  '  More  shame  for 
lordship  your  to  let  a  man  of  his  merit  continue 
so  long  a  curate  in  your  diocese,'  was  the 
reply. 


Voltaire  and  Chesterfield. 

When  Voltaire  was  in  England,  he  was 
highly  caressed  by  all  the  English  nobility, 
but  by  none  more  than  Lord  Chesterfield. 
His  lordship  gave  him  a  general  invitation  to 
his  table,  and  always  accused  the  bard  of  in- 
attention, when  he  did  not  dine  with  him. 
Voltaire  frequently  excused  himself  in  the 
most  polite  terms  ;  but  being  one  day  a  little 
hard  run  by  his  lordship  on  the  occasion,  the 
poet  replied  with  some  acrimony,  '  My  lord, 
i  always  consider  it  as  a  singular  honour  to 
be  in  company  with  a  nobleman  of  your  lord- 
ship's genius  and  abilities  ;  but  really,  my 
lord,  when  I  find  how  much  you  prostitute 
the  gifts  of  nature,  by  entertaining  sharpers 
and  .adventurers,  I  pity  your  judgment,  and 
admire  my  own  abilities."  His  lordship  turned 
upon  his  heel,  and  retorted,  '  j-'aiiiie  I'esprif, 
iiictue  qitand  je  Ic  tronve  dans  iin  coyuiii;' 
'  1  love  mind,  even  when  I  meet  with  it  in  a 
scoundrel.'     Voltaire  did  not  rejoin. 

Ferdosi,  the  Persian  Homer. 

When  the  Persian  Homer,  Ferdosi,  had 
finished  his  noble  epic  poem  of  the  Shah 
Nemah,  or  Book  of  Kings,  iVIahmood  was 
persuaded,  by  envious  rivals,  to  diminish  the 
reward  that  he  had  promised  him.  The  bard 
spurned  the  present  which  he  sent  him,  and 
added  to  his  poem  a  bitter  satire  upon  tha 
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king's  want  of  generosity  ;  but  after  he  had 
given  vent  to  his  feehngs,  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  the  court,  and  to  retire  to  his 
native  city  of  Too  (the  modern  Mushed),  in 
Khorassan.  Some  time  elapsed  before  Mah- 
mood  saw  the  verses  he  had  written  ;  and 
sensible  too  late  of  his  error,  he  tried  to  re- 
trieve his  fame,  by  sending  an  immense  sum 
to  the  poet ;  but  the  rich  present  reached  the 
gates  of  Too,  as  the  body  of  Ferdosi  was 
being  carried  to  its  last  mansion  ;  and  it  was 
rejected  by  his  virtuous  daughter,  who 
scorned  to  accept  that  wealth  which  had  been 
once  denied  to  the  merit  of  her  illustrious 
father. 


Buffon. 

Buffon  constantly  rose  with  the  sun,  and 
thus  relates  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired 
such  a  habit  of  early  rising  :  '  In  my  youth,' 
says  he,  '  I  was  excessively  fond  of  sleep,  and 
that  indolence  robbed  me  of  much  time.  My 
poor  Joseph  (a  domestic  who  served  him  for 
si.xty-five  years)  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
me  in  overcoming  it.  I  promised  him  a 
crown  for  every  time  he  could  make  me  get 
up  at  si.\  o'clock.  He  failed  not  the  ne.Mday 
to  rouse  and  torment  me,  but  I  only  abused 
him.  He  tried  the  day  following,  and  I 
threatened  him.  "  Friend  Joseph,"  said  I 
to  him  at  noon,  "I  have  lost  my  time,  and 
you  have  gained  nothing.  You  do  not  know 
how  to  manage  the  matter.  Think  only  of 
my  promise,  and  do  not  regard  my  threaten- 
ings."  The  day  following  he  accomplished 
his  point.  At  first  I  begged,  then  entreated 
and  abused,  and  would  have  discharged  hini ; 
but  he  disregarded  me,  and  raised  me  up  by 
absolute  force.  He  had  his  reward  every 
day  for  my  ill  humour  at  the  moment  of 
Waking  ;  by  thanks,  and  a  crown  an  hour 
after.  I  owe  to  poor  Joseph  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  volumes  of  my  works.' 


Johnson's  Epitaph  on  Goldsmith. 

A  party  of  twelve  literary  gentlemen  hap- 
pening to  dine  one  day  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  subject  of  conversation 
turned  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Epitaph  on  Gold- 
smith. Various  alterations  were  suggested  ; 
but  the  question  was,  who  should  have  the 
courage  to  name  them  to  the  Doctor.  At 
last  it  was  resolved  that  there  could  be  no 
way  so  good  as  that  of  a  round-robin.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick,  drew  up 
an  address  to  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  which  it 
was  feared,  bv  the  rest,  the  Doctor  might 
think  treated  the  subject  with  too  much  levity. 
Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  stands 
in  the  round-robin,  and  Sir  William  Forbes 
officiated  as  clerk.     It  was  as  follows  : 

'We,  the  circumscribers,  having  read  with 
great  pleasure  an  intended  epitaph  for  the 
monument  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  which,  con- 
sidered abstractedly,  appears  to  be,  for  elegant 
composition  and  masterly  style,  in  every  re- 
tpett  worthy  of  the  pen  of  its  learned  auUior, 


are  yet  of  opinion,  that  the  character  of  the 
deceased  as  a  writer,  particularly  as  a  poet, 
is  perhaps  not  delineated  with  all  the  exact- 
ness which  Dr.  Johnson  is  capable  of  giving 
it.  We,  therefore,  with  deference  to  his 
superior  judgment,  humbly  request  that  he 
would,  at  least,  take  the  trouble  of  revising 
it,  and  of  making  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions as  he  shall  think  proper,  upon  a  farther 
perusal.  But  if  we  might  venture  to  express 
our  wishes,  they  would  lead  us  to  request  that 
he  would  write  the  epitaph  in  Englush,  rather 
than  in  Latin,  as  we  think  that  the  memory  of 
so  eminent  an  English  writer,  ought  to  be 
perpetuated  in  the  language  to  which  his 
works  are  likely  to  be  so  lasting  an  ornament ; 
which  we  also  know  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Doctor  himself ' 

This  address  was  written  within  a  circle 
formed  by  the  names  of  Edmund  Burke, 
Thomas  Franklin,  Anthony  Chamier,  G.  Col- 
man,  William  Vaskell,  Joshua  Reynolds,  Wil- 
liam Forbes,  T.  Barnard,  R.  B.  Sheridan,  P. 
Metcalfe,  E.  Gibbon,  and  Joseph  Warton. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  to  carry  it  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  received  it  with  great  good 
humour  ;  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the 
gentlemen,  that  he  would  alter  the  epitaph  in 
any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to  the  .sense  of 
it ;  but  that  he  '  could  never  consent  to  dis- 
grace the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an 
English  epitaph  :'  and  observing  Dr.  Warton's 
name  among  the  subscribers,  he  said  to  Sir 
Joshua.  '  I  wonder  that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar 
by  profession,  should  be  such  a  fool.'  The 
epitaph,  as  first  written  by  Johnson,  is  en- 
graved on  the  monument  to  Goldsmith,  with- 
out any  alteration. 

Fielding's  'Amelia. 

Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  gave  Field- 
ing a  thousand  pounds  for  his  'Amelia  ;'  but 
showing  the  MS.  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell, 
afterwards  ambassador  to  Prussia,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  much  inferior  to  '  Tom  Jones,' 
and  advised  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  he 
could.  Millar  soon  thought  of  a  stratagem 
by  which  he  could  at  least  push  it  off  to  the 
trade,  if  he  could  not  make  it  popular.  At  a 
sale  made  to  the  booksellers  previous  to  the 
publication,  Millar  offered  his  friends  all  his 
other  publications  on  the  u.sual  terms  of  dis- 
count ;  but  when  he  came  to  '  Amelia,'  he 
laid  It  aside  as  a  work  in  such  demand,  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  deliver  it  to  the  trade, 
in  the  usual  manner.  The  ruse  succeeded  ; 
the  impression,  though  very  large,  was 
anxiously  bought  up,  and  the  bookseller 
relieved  from  every  apprehension  as  to  the 
popularity  of  Fielding's  'Amelia.' 


Translating. 

Alfieri  employed  a  respectable  young  man 
at  Florence  to  assist  him  in  his  Greek  transla- 
tions ;  and  the  manner  in  which  that  in^. 
struction  was  received,  was  not  a  littli) 
eccentric.    The  latter  slowly  read  uloud,  and 
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translated  ;  while  Alfieri,  with  his  pencil  and 
tablets  in  his  hand,  walked  about  the  room, 
and  put  down  his  version.  This  he  did  with- 
out speaking  a  word  ;  and  when  he  found  his 
preceptor  reciting  too  quickly,  or  when  he 
did  not  understand  the  passage,  he  held  up 
his  pencil.  This  was  the  signal  for  repetition, 
and  the  last  sentence  was  slowly  recited,  or 
the  reading  was  stopped,  until  a  tap  from  the 
poet's  pencil  upon  the  table,  warned  the  trans- 
lator that  he  might  continue  his  lecture.  The 
lesson  began  and  concluded  with  a  slight  and 
silent  obeisance  ;  and  during  thirteen 
months  thus  spent,  the  Count  scarcely  spoke 
as  many  words  to  the  assistant  of  his 
studies. 


Drelincourt  on  Death. 

Drelincourt"s  Discourse  on  Death,  though 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  of  religious 
works,  was,  on  its  first  publication,  of  verj' 
dull  sale ;  so  much  so,  that  the  author  com- 
plained to  Defoe  of  his  disappointment,  and 
the  loss  he  was  likely  to  incur.  The  more  ex- 
perienced writer  asked  Drelincourt  if  he  had 
introduced  anything  marvellous  along  with  his 
pious  advice,  and  was  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. '  No  wonder  at  your  dull  sale,'  said  De- 
foe. '  but  I  will  put  you  in  the  way  to  make 
the  book  sell,  and  be  popular.'  He  then  sat 
down,  and  wTote  the  story  of  Mrs.  Veall's 
Ghost ;  this  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  a  second 
edition  announced,  and  from  that  time  the 
work  has  been  considered  a  standard  book  of 
regular  and  extensive  scale. 


'  Paul  and  Virginia.' 

Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  'Studies  of  Nature,'  would 
probably  never  have  given  his  exquisite  tale 
of  '  Paul  and  Virginia,'  to  the  world,  but  for 
M.  Vemet,  the  eminent  marine  painter.  St. 
Pierre  had  one  evening  read  this  tale  at  the 
house  of  M.  Necker,  to  a  company,  among 
whom  were  Buffon,  Thomas,  and  the  Abbe 
Galiani,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  those 
eminent  writers  listened  to  his  production, 
St.  Pierre  was  convinced  that  it  was  unworthy 
to  see  the  light ;  and  even  formed  the  idea  of 
committing  the  manuscript  to  the  flames.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  he  received  a  visit 
from  Vemet,  who  dissuaded  him  from  his  in- 
tention, and  by  his  warm  commendation  of 
the  work,  prevailed  on  him  to  publish  it.  The 
extraordinarv-  success  of  the  work,  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  his  friend,  increased  the  popu- 
larity, and  greatly  improved  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  author. 


Kostrov. 

Kostrov,  the  Russian  poet,  was  the  son  of 
a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  at  a  common  school ; 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  talents  which  he 
displayed,  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of 
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Moscow,  where  he  soon  obtained  the  rank  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  His  poetry  is  much  ad- 
mired, particularly  a  translation  of  Homer')* 
'Iliad.'  Only  si.x  books  of  this  poem  havi. 
been  collected.  It  is  said  that  Kostrov  ofiered 
the  last  six  books  to  a  bookseller,  and  the 
liberal  tradesman  offered  him  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  roubles,  about  seven  guineas, 
for  his  labours  ;  which  so  offended  the  poet, 
that  he  threw  the  translation  into  the  fire. 


Peter  Pindar. 

The  following  little  anecdote  has  been  left 
in  Dr.  Wolcot's  own  handwriting. 

'  ^\'hen  the  Duke  of  Kent  was  last  in  Ame- 
rica, he  took  a  stroll  into  the  country,  and  en- 
tering a  neat  little  cottage,  saw  a  pretty  girl 
with  a  book  in  her  hand.  "  What  books  do 
you  read,  my  dear?"  asked  his  royal  highness. 
The  girl,  with  the  most  artless  innocence,  re- 
plied, "  Sir,  the  Bible,  and  Peter  Pindar!" 


Labour  Lost. 

The  Rev.  William  Davy,  curate  of  Lust- 
leigh,  in  Devonshire,  finished  in  the  year 
1807,  a  work,  of  which  the  title  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient sample :  '  A  system  of  Divinity,  in  a 
course  of  Sermons  on  the  first  institutions  of 
Religion  ;  on  the  being  and  attributes  of  God ; 
on  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the 
Christian  Religion  in  connexion  ;  and  on  the 
several  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  with  oc- 
casional discourses.  Being  a  compilation 
from  the  best  sentiments  of  the  polite  writers 
and  eminent  sound  divines,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  on  the  same  subjects,  properly 
connected,  with  improvements  ;  particularly 
adapted  for  the  use  of  chief  families,  and 
students  in  divinity,  for  churches,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  in  general.'  The  history 
of  this  work,  which  extends  to  twenty-six 
volumes,  is  a  surprising  and  mournful  case  of 
wasted  perseverance.  Mr.  Davy  attempted 
to  publish  his  collection  by  subscription  ;  this 
he  found  did  not  answer  ;  so  he  stopped  short, 
and  resolved  to  print  it  himself,  that  is,  with 
his  own  hands.  He  was  poor,  and  for  a  reason 
which  is  sufficiently  apparent,  his  theological 
labours  could  obtain  no  patronage  ;  but  his 
ardour  and  invincible  patience  overcame  all 
difficulties.  He  purchased  as  many  worn-out 
and  cast  oflF  types  from  a  country  printing 
office,  as  sufficed  him  to  set  up  two  pages  ; 
the  outlay  could  not  be  more  than  the  value 
of  the  metal,  and  he  made  a  press  for  himself. 
With  these  materials  he  went  to  work  in  the 
year  1795  ;  performing  every  operation  him- 
self, and  working  off  page  by  page,  he  struck 
off  forty  copies  of  the  first  three  hundred 
pages  ;  twenty-six  of  which  he  distributed 
among  the  Universities,  the  bishops,  the 
Royal  Society,  and  the  reviews,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  receive  from  some  of  those  quarters 
the  encouragement  to  which  he  thought  him- 
self entitled.  Disappointed  in  this,  he  re- 
solved to  spare  him-self  any  further  e.xpense  of 
paper  upon  those  before  whom  he  had  thrown 
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his  pearls  in  vain  ;  and  as  he  had  reserved 
only  fourteen  copies  of  the  forty  with  which 
he  commenced,  fourteen  he  continued  to 
print ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  of  un- 
remitting toil,  finished  the  whole  si.\-and- 
twenty  volumes.  This  is  a  tale  which  e.xcites 
respect  for  the  amazing  perseverance  of  the 
patient  labourer  as  well  as  compassion  for  its 
misdirection. 


True  Nobility. 

.Schiller,  the  German  poet,  had  a  patent  of 
nobility  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  which  he  never  used.  Turning 
over  a  heap  of  papers  one  day,  in  the  presence 
of  a  friend,  he  came  to  his  patent,  and  showed 
it  carelessly  to  his  friend,  with  this  observa- 
tion, I  sic/>posc  yoH  did  not  kncnv  I  -.vas  n  nolle  ; 
and  then  buried  it  again  in  the  mass  of  mis- 
cellaneous papers  in  which  it  had  long  lain 
undisturbed.  Schiller's  friend  might  have 
answered,  after  this  action,  '  If  I  did  not 
before  know  you  were  noble,  I  know  it  now.' 

Dr.  Paley. 

When  Dr.  Paley  had  finished  his  '  JNIoral 
Philosophy,'  the  M.S.  was  offered  to  Mr. 
Faulder,  of  Bond  Street,  for  one  hundred 
guineas  ;  but  he  declined  the  risk  of  publish- 
ing it  on  his  own  account.  When  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  success  of  the  work  had  been 
in  some  degree  ascertained,  the  author  again 
offered  it  to  the  same  bookseller  for  three  hun- 
dred pounds  :  but  he  refused  to  give  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty.  While  this  nego- 
ciation  was  pending,  a  bookseller  from  Carlisle 
happening  to  call  on  an  eminent  publisher  in 
Paternoster  Row,  was  commissioned  by  him 
to  offer  Dr.  P.aley  one  thousand  pounds  for 
the  copyright  of  his  work.  The  bookseller, 
on  his  return  to  Carlisle,  duly  executed  his 
commission,  which  was  communicated  without 
dtl.iy  to  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who,  being  at 
that  tune  in  London,  had  undertaken  the 
management  of  the  affair.  '  Never  did  I  suffer 
so  much  anxious  fear,'  .said  Dr.  Paley,  in  re- 
lating the  circumstance,  'as  on  this  occasion, 
lest  my  friend  should  have  concluded  the  bar- 
gain with  Mr.  P'aulder  before  my  letter  could 
reach  him.'  Luckily  he  had  not :  but,  on  re- 
ceiving the  letter,  went  immediately  into  Bond 
Street,  and  made  his  new  demand.  Mr. 
Faulder,  though  in  no  small  degree  surprised 
and  astonished  at  the  advance,  agreed  for  the 
sum  required  before  the  bishop  left  the  house. 


Racine. 

Racine's  first  offering  to  the  muses  was  an 
ode  of  a  few  stanzas,  entitled,  '  La  Nymphcde 
la  Seine.'  When  he  had  finished  it,  he  took 
it  to  M.  Chapelain,  a  name  scarcely  heard  of 
twenty  years  after,  although  at  that  time  he 
was  the  ab.solute  sovereign  of  the  poetical 
world.  M.  Chapelain  marked  several  )i.is- 
-sagcs  for  alteration  ;  the  poet  altered  them  ; 
Mill  the   rigid    gritig   was   dissatisfied,    »»'' 
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marked  other  passages  for  correction  ;  when 
the  poem  was  shown  to  M.  Perrault,  who  sug- 
gested further  alterations,  all  of  which  the 
poet  adopted,  except  one  passage,  which 
Racine  declared  he  would  not  yield  to  Apollo 
himself.  The  poetic  genius  of  Racine,  was 
not,  however,  to  be  damped  by  the  absurd 
criticisms  of  M.  Chapelain  ;  and  a  few  years 
recorded  the  triumphant  genius  of  the  poet, 
and  the  folly  of  his  Parnassian  judge. 


Carte's  History. 

Proposals  for  printing  Carte's  '  History  of 
England'  were  circulated  in  1746,  and  the 
first  volume  of  it  was  printed  in  December, 
1747,  when  the  credit  of  a  work,  which  had 
been  ushered  into  the  world  with  much  prepa- 
ration and  expectation,  and  which  had  been 
supported  by  ample  subscriptions,  was  almost 
wholly  overturned  by  a  remarkable  act  of 
literary  indiscretion. 

Mr.  Carte  having  taken  occasion  to  speak 
of  ihe  unction  of  our  kings,  and  of  the  great 
effects  annexed  to  it,  introduced  in  a  note  a 
story  of  one  Christopher  Lovel,  a  native  of 
Wells,  in  Somerset.shire,  who  is  represented , as 
having  been  cured  of  the  King's  Evil  at 
Avignon,  in  1716,  by  application  to  the  Pre- 
tender. The  indiscretion  he  had  been  guilty 
of  was  hurtful  to  his  interests,  and  produced 
the  three  following  pamphlets : — i.  '  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Carte's  General  History  of  England.' 
2.  'A  letter  to  the  Jacobite  Journalist,  con- 
cerning Mr.  Carte's  History,  by  Duncan  Mac 
Carte,  a  highlander.'  And  3.  'Some  Speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Carte's  History  of  England,  with 
Remarks  thereon,  by  Donald  Mac  Carte.' 
But  this  was  not  all  ;  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don unanimously  resolved,  in  April,  1748,  to 
withdraw  their  subscription,  and  the  history- 
fell  into  very  general  neglect. 

The  fact  appears  to  have  been,  that  the 
man,  by  his  journey  and  change  of  diet,  and 
physic,  was  relieved  :  but  his  cure  lasted  only 
for  a  short  time.  His  complaint  broke  out 
again,  with  violence,  in  many  other  parts  of 
his  body  ;  and  he  returned,  in  hopes  of  the 
same  success,  to  France,  where  he  died  mise- 
rably, before  he  reached  Avignon. 

It  has  been  alleged,  in  extenuation  of  Carte's 
conduct,  that  the  note  concerning  Christopher 
Lovel  was  not  in  reality  his  own,  and  that  he 
was  ovcr-persn.aded  to  in.sert  it,  after  the 
sheet  in  which  it  was  printed  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  press.  But  he  could  not  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  introduce  it,  if  he  had  not 
himself  believed  the  fact,  and  if  he  had  not  at 
the  same  lime  been  extremely  solicitous  to  lay 
hold  of  any  circumstance  which  he  thought 
would  promote  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family. 

In  the  preface  to  this  second  volume  he  con- 
tinues to  avow  the  truth  of  the  story.  He 
had,  according  to  his  own  account  of  the 
matter,  been  an  unbeliever,  with  regard  to  the 
cure  of  the  King's  ICvil  by  the  roy.al  touch, 
nil  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake  by  Mr. 
Austis,  who  furnished  him  with  those  proofs 
out  of  (he  Euglish  records,  whigh  migst  thc 
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facts.  Thc<;e  arc  printed  in  Tookcr's  treatise 
on  the  subject,  published  in  16:7.  If,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Carte  had  examined  the  narrations 
with  a  due  degree  of  scepticism,  he  would  not 
have  been  so  easily  misled. 


The  Alexandrian  Library. 

When  Ale.vandria  was  taken  by  the  Mahom- 
niedans,  Amrus,  their  commander,  who  was 
fond  of  literature,  became  acquainted  with 
Philoponus,  whose  conversation  pleased  him 
much.  One  day  Philoponus  said  to  him, 
'  Vou  have  examined  the  public  repositories  in 
Alexandria,  and  put  your  seal  upon  all  the 
effects  you  found  in  them.  With  respect  to 
such  things  as  may  be  useful  to  you,  I  presume 
to  say  nothing  ;  but  among  those  which  jou 
think  of  no  value,  there  may  be  some,  per- 
haps, verj- serviceable  to  me.'  'And  what,' 
answered  Amnis.  '  are  the  things  you  want  ?' 
'  The  philosophical  books.'  repHed  Philoponus, 
'  that  are  preser%ed  in  the  public  libraries. ' 
'  This,'  returned  Amrus,  '  is  a  request  upon 
which  I  cannot  decide  till  I  have  received 
orders  from  the  Caliph  Omar,  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.'  He  wrote  immediately  to 
Omar,  to  lay  before  him  the  request  of  Philo- 
ponus ;  and  the  Caliph  returned  this  answer  : 
'  If  there  be  nothing  in  the  books,  concerning 
which  you  write,  contrary  to  the  book  of  God 
meaning  the  Koran  ,  they  are  utterly  useless, 
the  book  of  God  being  sufficient  for  our  in- 
struction. But  if  they  contain  .anything 
repvignant  to  that  book,  they  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. I  command  you.  therefore,  to  destroy 
them  all.'  .\mrus  distributed  all  the  books 
immediately  among  the  baths  of  .Alexandria, 
that  they  might  be  employed  in  heating  them  ; 
and  by  this  method,  in  the  space  of  si.\  months, 
they  were  all  consumed.  .Such  was  then  the 
triumph  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  over 
learning  and  philosophy. 

John.son  and  Roubiliac. 

Roubiliac  was  introduced  to  Johnson,  when 
the  latter  lived  in  Gough  i^quare.  Fleet  .Street. 
His  object  was,  to  prevail  on  Johnson  lo 
write  an  epitaph  for  a  monument,  on  which 
this  famous  sculptor  was  then  engaged,  for 
Westminster  .A.bbey.  Johnson  received  the 
stranger  with  much  civility-,  especially  as  he 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. He  took  him  up  into  a  garret,  which  the 
prodigy  of  learning  used  to  consider  as  his 
librar}-,  in  which,  besides  his  books  all  covered 
with  dust,  there  was  an  old  crazy  deal  table, 
and  an  old  elbow  chair,  with  only  three  legs. 
In  this  chair  Johnson  seated  him.self,  after 
ha\'ing  first  placed  it  securely  against  the  wall, 
on  that  side  where  the  leg  was  deficient.  He 
then  took  up  his  pen,  and  demanded  what  his 
visitor  wanted  him  to  write.  On  this  Rou- 
biliac began  a  bombastic  and  ridiculous  ha- 
rangue on  what  he  thought  should  be  the  kind 
of  epitaph  most  proper  for  the  purpose  ;  all 
which  the  doctor  verj'  patiently  wrote  down, 


in  his  usually  fine,  and  strictly  correct  lan- 
guage. The  conceited  Frenchman  continuing 
to  dictate,  which  Johnson,  conscious  of  the 
.superiority  of  his  powers,  never  could  bear, 
he  quickly  silenced  him  in  an  angry  and 
peremptory  tone  of  voice,  saying,  '  Come, 
come,  sir,  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  bom- 
bastic, ridiculous  rhodomontade,  but  let  me 
know  in  simple  language,  the  name,  charac- 
ter, and  quality  of  the  person,  whose  epitaph 
you  intend  to  have  me  write." 


Criticism. 

Voltaire,  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Epic  Poetry 
of  the  European  Nations,'  has  a  violent  attack 
on  the  '  Lusiad  '  of  Camoens,  a  work  which, 
however,  he  had  never  read,  either  in  the 
original,  or  in  any  correct  translation  of  it. 
When  the  Essay,  which  was  printed  in  Lon- 
don, was  in  the  press,  Voltaire  happened  to 
show  a  proof  sheet  of  it  to  Colonel  Bladon, 
the  translator  of  Caesar's  '  Commentaries.' 
The  colonel,  who  had  been  in  Portugal,  asked 
him  if  he  had  read  the  '  Lusiad  ? '  Voltaire 
confessed  he  had  never  seen  it,  and  could  not 
read  Portuguese.  The  colonel  put  P'anshaw's 
most  erroneous  translation  into  his  hands,  and 
in  less  th.an  a  fortnight  after,  Voltaire's  lying 
and  slanderous  critique  made  its  appearance. 


One  of  Bloorafield's  Patrons. 

Shortly  after  the  '  Farmer's  Boy'  made  its 
appearance,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  .sent  a  present  of  ten  guineas  to  thft 
humble  and  ingenious  author,  Avith  a  very 
handsome  letter,  expressing  the  great  pleasure 
he  had  received  from  its  perusal. 


The  jMihiers. 

Dr.  Isaac  Milner,  who  rose  to  be  Dean  of 
Carlisle,  and  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  at  Leeds, 
who  died  while  he  was  a  boy.  The  support 
of  a  mother  depended  on  Isaac  and  his 
brother  Joseph,  w  ho  redoubled  their  industry 
in  cotton  spinning,  and  employed  their  vacant 
time  in  the  study  of  a  few  books  which  chance 
had  thrown  in  their  way.  This  singularity 
attracted  much  notice  among  the  neighbours  ; 
a  subscription  was  at  length  set  on  foot,  to 
educate  and  send  to  college  one  of  these 
young  men  ;  and  Joseph,  as  the  elder  brother, 
and  one  who,  as  yet,  they  thought  displayed 
tile  most  talent,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  object 
of  their  patronage.  Isaac  was,  after  this,  for 
some  time  thrown  into  the  background, 
though  destined  at  last  to  come  forward,  and 
to  exceed  even  the  fortunes  of  his  brother. 

Joseph  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  at 
Leeds  ;  and  the  lessons  he  learnt  in  the  day, 
on  his  return  home  at  night,  he  taught  Isaac, 
who  discovered  not  only  a  liking  for  this  novel 
study  of  the  classics,  but  great  quickness  of 
parts,  memory,  and  judgment.     Joseph  was 
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sent  to  Cambridge  ;  when,  after  finishing  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed  to  a  curacy,  and  the 
mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  in 
Hull. 

In  the  meantime,  Isaac  was  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  weaver  ;  but  having  gained  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  loom 
did  not  better  agree  with  his  disposition  than 
the  distaff  with  that  of  Hercules  ;  he  had, 
however,  like  the  old  Theban,  the  soft  in- 
fluence of  attendant  charms  to  reconcile  him. 
to  his  temporary  captivity  ;  for  the  muses, 
both  in  the  hour  of  labour  and  recreation, 
were  his  constant  companions.  When  his 
brother  had  got  the  appointment  at  Hull, 
Isaac,  who  had  long  compared,  with  no  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  to  himself,  the  inglorious 
toils  of  a  mechanic  life  with  the  splendid 
honours  of  a  literary  one,  thought  this  a  good 
opportunity  to  attempt  an  emancipation  from 
a  trade  no  way  congenial  to  his  disposition, 
and  wrote  therefore  to  his  brother,  stating  his 
progressive  literature,  at  the  same  time  re- 
questing to  become  an  assistant  in  his  school. 
Joseph  resolved  to  proceed  on  sure  grounds, 
and  wrote  to  a  clergyman  of  Leeds,  requesting 
that  he  would  examine  his  brother,  and  if  he 
found  his  attainments  considerable,  or  his 
genius  at  all  promising,  to  send  him  to  Hull. 
The  clergyman  waited  upon  young  Isaac, 
whom  he  found  at  the  loom,  with  a  '  Tacitus' 
lying  by  his  side.  He  was  now  nineteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  after  undergoing  an  ex- 
amination of  some  length,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  displayed  much  general  knowledge, 
and  a  great  command  of  language,  he  was 
thought  perfectly  eligible  to  be  sent  to  Hull, 
and  in  a  few  days  he  bade  a  final  adieu  to  the 
humble  occupation  of  weaving.  He  soon 
rose  from  the  obscurest  rank  in  life  ;  and!  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  literary  distinctions, 
filled  the  chair  of  the  immortal  Newton,  as 
Lucasian  Professor  of  JNIathcmatics. 


First  Book  Auction. 

The  first  book  auction  in  England  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  is  of  a  date  as  far  back 
as  1676,  when  the  library  of  Dr.  Seaman  was 
brought  to  the  hammer.  Prefi.\ed  to  the 
catalogue  there  is  an  address,  which  thus 
commences  :  '  Reader,  it  hath  not  been  usual 
here  in  England  to  make  sale  of  books  liy 
way  of  aucti(m,  or  who  will  give  most  for 
them  ;  but  it  having  been  practised  in  other 
countries,  to  the  advantage  of  both  buyers 
and  sellers,  it  was  therefore  conceived  l/or 
the  encouragement  r/ learning]  to  publish  the 
sale  of  these  books  in  this  manner  of  way.' 


Boswell's  System. 

A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lowe  having  got 
Pr.  Johnson  to  write  a  letter  for  him,  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  his  leave,  when  Hoswell, 
who  had  come  in  while  the  Doctor  was  writmg 
the  letter,  followed  Mr.  Lowe  out.  '  Nothing,' 
says  Mr,   Lou'c,  '  gould  surprise  nig  mure  • 


till  that  moment  he  had  so  entirely  over- 
looked me,  that  I  did  not  imagine  he  knew 
there  was  such  a  creature  in  existence  ;  and 
ho  now  accosted  me  v/ith  the  most  overstrained 
and  insinuating  compliments  possible.  "  How 
do  you  do,  INIr.  Lowe?  I  hope  you  are  very 
well,  Mr.  Lowe.  Pardon  my  freedom,  Mr. 
Lowe,  but  I  think  I  saw  my  dear  friend,  Dr. 
Johnson,  writing  a  letter  for  you."  "Yes,  sir.' 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  rude,  but  if  it 
will  not  be  too  great  a  favour,  you  would  in- 
finitely oblige  me,  if  you  would  just  let  me 
have  a  sight  of  it  ;  ever>-thing  from  that  hand, 
you  know,  is  inestimable."   "  Sir,  it  is  my  own 

private  affairs,   but "     "  I  would  not  pry 

into  a  person's  affairs,  my  dear  Mr.  Lowe,  by 
any  means  ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not  accuse 
me  of  such  a  thing  ;  only  if  it  were  no  par- 
ticular secret "     "  Sir,  you  are  welcome  to 

read  the  letter."  "  I  thank  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
I^owe,  you  are  very  obliging,  I  take  it  ex- 
ceedingly kind."  (Having  read),  "  It  is  no- 
thing, I  believe,  i\Ir.  Lowe,  that  you  would 
be  ashamed  of?"  "  Certainly  not."  "Why 
then,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  would  do  me  another 
favour,  you  render  the  obligation  eternal.  If 
you  would  but  step  to  Peel's  Coffee  House 
with  me,  and  just  suffer  me  to  take  a  copy  of 
it,  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
oblige  you."  I  was  overcome  (said  Lowe)  by 
this  sudden  familiarity  and  condescension,  ac- 
companied with  bows  and  grimaces.  I  had 
no  power  to  refuse  ;  we  went  to  the  coffee 
house,  my  letter  was  presently  transcribed, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  put  the  document 
in  his  pocket,  ISIr.  Boswell  walked  away,  as 
erect  and  as  proud  as  he  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore, and  I  ever  afterwards  was  unnoticed  ; 
n.iy,  I  am  not  certain  (added  he  sarcastically) 
whether  the  .Scotsman  did  not  leave  me,  poor 
as  he  knew  I  was,  to  pay  for  my  own  dish 
of  coffee.' 


A  Mortifying  Catalogue. 

J.  C.  Buchoz,  who  died  in  1807,  was  very 
anxious  lest  the  public  should  not  know  how 
much  they  owed  to  his  literary  industry.  He, 
therefore,  in  the  year  1802,  printed  at  Paris  a 
catalogue  of  his  various  publications,  which 
are  chiefly  known  from  this  list.  In  it  are 
specified  ninety-nine  folio  volumes,  seven  in 
quarto,  seventy-one  in  octavo,  one  hundred 
andthirtyeight  in  duodecimo,  fifteen  in  i8mo; 
in  all,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  !  And 
very  insignificant  publications  they  are. 


Patience. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Cooper 
(afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  a  re- 
ward forhis  literary  labour  I  republished  Elyot's 
'  Bibliothcca  Elyota,'with  the  addition  of  thirty- 
three  thou-sand  words,  and  many  other  im- 
provements. He  had  already  been  eight  years 
m  collecting  materials  for  his  edition,  when 
his  wife,  who  was  a  worthless  and  malignant 
woman,  going  one  day  into  his  lil.irary,  burnt 
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everj'  note  he  had  preparc'd,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  she  feared  he  would  kill  himself 
with  study.  The  Doctor  shortly  after  came 
in,  and  seeing  the  scene  of  havoc,  enquired 
who  was  the  author  of  it  ?  His  wife  boldly 
avowed  that  it  was  herself ;  the  patient  man 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  said,  '  Dinah,  thou  hast 
given  me  a  world  of  trouble  :'  and  quietly  sat 
down  to  another  eight  years  of  hard  labour, 
to  replace  the  notes  he  had  lost ! 

Homage  to  Genius. 

Before  the  era  of  Christianity,  and  even 
among  barbarians  the  veneration  for  distin- 
guished philosophers  and  poets,  was  such, 
that  in  cases  of  war,  they  were  generally  ex- 
empted from  the  common  fate  of  the  van- 
quished. Ale.xander  spared  the  house  of 
Pindar,  though  he  razed  the  city  of  Thebes 
to  the  ground.  Marcellus,  though  repeatedly 
baffled  and  repulsed  by  Archimedes,  yet  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  save  him  unhurt  at 
the  final  conquest  of  Syracuse.  Even  a  va- 
grant robber  in  Italy  not  only  refused  to 
plunder  a  caravan,  but  took  it  under  his 
special  protection,  because  the  poet  Tasso 
accompanied  it.  The  French  have  received 
the  same  generous  treatment  from  the  English, 
and  the  Engli.sh  from  the  French.  At  the 
siege  of  Cambray,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
forbade  his  soldiers  to  molest  the  possessions 
of  Fenelon  ;  and  the  English  .ships  that  were 
sent  into  the  southern  ocean  to  explore  new 
regions,  and  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  thereby  add  to  the 
stock  of  astronomical  and  nautical  information, 
were  held  sacred  by  an  admiring  enemj-,  and, 
without  solicitation,  were  exempted  from  the 
danger  of  the  hostile  attacks  to  which  all 
other  English  property  and  persons  were  ex- 
po.sed.  In  the  year  1814,  when  the  allied 
armies  were  entering  France,  similar  homage 
was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Buffon.  The 
Prince  of  Schwartzenburg  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Countess  of  Buftbn,  at 
Montoard : 

'  The  emperor,  my  sovereign,  having  ordered 
me  to  provide  for  the  security  of  all  places 
dedicated  to  the  sciences,  and  of  such  as  recall 
the  remembrance  of  men  who  have  done  honour 
to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  I  have  the 
honour  to  send  to  your  ladyship  a  safeguard 
for  your  chateau  at  Montbard.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  historian  of  nature,  must  be 
.sacred  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  friends  of  science. 
It  is  a  domain  which  belongs  to  all  mankind.' 


'  Paradise  Lo-st.' 

When  Milton  wrote  his  matchless  poem  of 
'Paradise  Lost,'  the  British  press  was  subject 
to  a  censorship,  and  he  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  getting  it  licensed  ;  the  sapient 
gentleman  who  then  possessed  the  power  of 
rejecting  or  sanctioning  any  works  submitted 
to  him,  unagining  that  in  the  noble  simile  of 
the  sun  in  an  eclipse,  he  discovered  treason. 
Jt  was,  however,  licensed,  and  soltl  to  Samuel 


Simmons,  a  bookseller,  for  an  immediate  pay- 
ment of  five  pounds,  with  a  condition,  that  on 
one  thousand  three  hundred  copies  being  sold, 
the  author  should  receive  five  pounds  more  ; 
and  the  same  for  the  second  and  third  editions. 
In  two  years,  the  sale  of  the  poem  gave  the 
poet  aright  to  his  second  payment,  the  receipt 
for  which  was  signed  April  26,  1669  :  the 
second  edition  was  printed  in  1674,  but  the 
author  did  not  live  to  receive  the  stipulated 
payment  ;  the  third  edition  was  published  in 
1678,  when  the  copyright  devolving  on  Milton's 
widow,  she  agreed  with  Simmons  to  receive 
eight  pounds  for  it  ;  so  that  eighteen  pounds 
was  the  sum  total  paid  for  the  best  poem  of  the 
first  of  British  poets. 


Suppression  of  the  Monasteries. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  being  intrusted  to 
ignorant  or  interested  individuals,  was  at- 
tended with  the  destruction  of  many  valuable 
libraries.  Bayle,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  his 
preface  to  Leland's  '  New  Year's  Gift  to 
Henry  VIII.,'  laments  the  havoc  that  was 
thus  made  in  literature  :  he  says,  '  A  great 
number  of  those  who  purchased  the  monas- 
teries, reserved  of  the  books,  some  to  serve 
their  Jakes,  some  to  scour  their  candlesticks, 
and  some  to  rub  their  boots.  Some  they  .sold 
to  the  grocers  and  soapsellers,  and  some  they 
sent  over  sea  to  the  bookbinders,  not  in  small 
number,  but  at  times  whole  ships  full,  to  the 
wondering  of  foreign  nations.  Yea,  the 
Universities  of  this  realm  were  not  all  clear 
in  this  detestable  fact.  I  know  a  merchant- 
man, who  .shall  at  this  time  be  nameless,  that 
bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for 
forty  shillings  price  ;  a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken. 
This  stuff  hath  he  occupied  in  the  stead  of 
grey  paper  by  the  .space  of  more  than  these 
ten  years,  and  yet  he  hath  store  enough  for 
as  many  years  to  come.' 


Something  Worse  Still. 

Mr.  Moore,  the  author  of  many  ingenious 
pieces,  being  a  long  time  under  an  expensive 
prosecution  in  Doctors'  Commons,  for  marry- 
ing two  sisters,  was  called  up  one  morning  by 
his  proctor,  as  he  was  writing  his  excellent 
domestic  tragedy  of  T/ie  Gamestey.  The 
proctor  having  a  leisure  hour,  Mr.  Moore 
read  him  four  acts  of  his  piece,  which  were  all 
that  at  that  time  were  finished.  The  proctor 
was  so  affected  by  it,  that  he  exclaimed, 
'  Good  Heavens  !  how  can  you  possibly  add 
to  this  couple's  distress  in  the  last  act  ?'  '  Oh, 
very  easily,  said  the  poet ;  '  there  I  intend  to 
put  them  both  into  the  Spirihial  Conrt  '.' 


Humble  Merit. 

\\Tien  Michael  Adamson,  an  eminent  French 
naturalist,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, he  answered  that  he  could  not  accept  of 
the  iuvitatioi),  'as  he  had  no  shoes.' 
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The  Hundred  and  Two  Heroes. 

Perrault's  work,  '  The  History  of  Illustrious 
Men,'  is  now  the  most  valued  of  all  his  writ- 
ings, and.not  the  less  so  for  the  fine  portraits 
with  which  it  is  embellished  from  the  collec- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Begon.  Perrault  had 
determined  that  the  number  of  his  heroes 
should  not  exceed  an  hundred.  Arnauld 
and  Pascal  were  deserv-edlj'  in  the  list  :  but 
the  Jesuits  made  interest  to  have  them  ex- 
cluded, and  prevailed.  Perrault  thought  it- 
necessary  to  substitute  two  fresh  ones  ;  but 
the  public  refused  to  accept  the  work,  unless 
Arnauld  and  Pascal  might  keep  their  places  ; 
and  hence  it  arose,  that  instead  of  an  hun- 
dred lives,  which  was  Perraidt's  original 
design,  we  find  an  hundred  and  two. 


Virgil. 

If  we  had  no  other  proofs  of  the  merits  of 
Virgil,  than  what  are  contained  in  the  infinite 
praise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  poets  of  his 
own  age,  this  testimony  would  justify  our 
admiration  of  his  great  genius.  Virgil  was 
preferred  to  Homer,  and  the  '.''Eneid'  was 
declared  to  be  a  work  which  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  the  most  illustrious  of  all  Roman 
writers.  Those  who  dared  to  depreciate  this 
excellent  poem,  were  held  as  infamous  and 
profane  persons.  The  Romans,  on  hearing  in 
p  crowded  theatre,  some  verses  recited  from 
ih:ir  favourite  author,  rose  from  their  seats 
to  show  their  veneration  for  the  poet  ;  and 
on  hearing  that  he  was  then  in  the  theatre, 
they  showed  the  same  marks  of  respect  with 
which  they  would  have  received  Augustus 
himself. 


Singular  Omls.sion. 

Philip  Fitzgibbon,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
ranked  high  in  the  mathematical  world,  was 
suppo.sed  to  possess  a  more  accurate  and  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  than 
any  person  living  ;  and  his  latter  years  were 
industriously  employed  in  compiling  an  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  dictionary,  which  he  left  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  the  letter  S  ; 
and  that  he  appeared  to  have  totally  for- 
gotten. 

The  dictionary  consisted  of  about  four  him- 
dred  quarto  pages,  and  was  a  remarkable 
instance  of  patient  and  indefatigable  per- 
severance, as  every  word  was  written  in  Ko- 
nian  or  Italic  characters  to  imitate  printing. 


A  Night  Vi.sit. 

Mr.  Galland,  in  his  'Arabian  Talcs,'  fre- 
quently repeats  the  words,  '  My  dear  sister, 
if  you  do  not  sleep,  tell  us  one  of  your  tales.' 
Some  yoinig  men  who  had  been  disgiisted 
at  the  repetition,  determined  one  winter 
night,  to  go  and  awaken  poor  (Jalland, 
hallooing  loudly  under  his  window,  '  M.  flal- 
land,  M.  Galland  !'     He  opened  the  window, 


and  inquired  what  they  wanted.  '  M.  Gal- 
land,' said  one  of  them,  '  are  you  the  trans- 
lator of  these  beautiful  Arabian  Tales?'  'I 
am  the  very  person.'  'Ah,  well,  M.  Galland, 
if  you  don't  sleep  tell  us  one  of  your  tales.' 


Clerical  Error. 

Csesar,  in  his  '  Commentaries,'  as  published 
by  Scaliger,  says  the  Druids  of  Gaul  used 
Greek  characters  ;  the  same  great  writer,  in 
another  place,  says,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
officers  in  Greek  ch.'.iracters,  that  if  his  letters 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  they  might  not 
be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  intelligence. 
All  this  arises  from  a  correction,  or  rather 
alteration  by  Scaliger,  who  for  liticris  cyassis, 
used  by  the  Druids  in  the  first  editions,  put 
litteris  G7'iecis. 


Sherlock  and  Hoadly. 

Bishops  Hoadly  and  Sherlock  were  both  of 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  both  of  the  same 
year,  and  both  pupils  of  JMr.  Bower,  a  learned 
Scotsman.  When  they  were  freshmen,  they 
were  called  to  lectures  in  Tully's 'Offices.'  One 
day  Hoadly  performed  .so  well,  as  to  receive 
a  compliment  from  his  tutor.  As  they  were 
coming  away  from  the  tutor's  chamber,  .Sher- 
lock, who  was  probably  a  little  nettled,  called 
out,  '  Ben,  you  have  made  good  use  of 
L'Estrange's  translation  to-day.'  '  No,  Tom,' 
replied  Hoadly,  '  I  have  it  not ;  and  I  forgot 
to  send  the  bed-maker  to  borrow  yours,  which, 
I  am  told,  is  the  only  one  in  College.'  So 
early  did  the  emulation  between  these  two 
great  men  commence. 


Littleton's  Dictionary. 

When  Littleton  was  compiling  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  he  employed  an  amanuensis.  One 
day  lie  annoimccd  the  word  coiiatrro  to  the 
ready  scribe,  who  thinking  he  could  tr.anslate 
it  himself,  said,  '  Concur,  I  suppose  ;'to  which 
the  Doctor  peevishly  replied,  'Con-cur!  con- 
dog  !'  The  secretary,  whose  business  it  was 
to  write  down  whatever  his  master  dictated, 
did  his  duty.  Cflining-  was  inserted,  and 
actually  printed,  as  one  interpretation  of  Cflii' 
acrro,  in  the  edition  of  1678  ;  though  it  was 
corrected  in  all  subsequent  ones. 

Montesquieu  and  Chesterfield. 

When  Montesquieu  was  travelling  in  Italy, 
he  met  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  whom  he  w.is 
very  intimate.  They  .agreed  to  pursue  their 
route  together.  When  arrived  at  Venice, 
Montesquieu,  curious  and  active,  was  accus- 
tomed to  rise  early,  and  to  sally  forth,  to  exa- 
mine everything  worthy  of  notice,  whether 
relating  to  public  edifices,  the  goyernnient  of 
the  countrj',  or  the  customs  of  its  inhabitants. 
On  his  return  home,  he  used  to  write  down 
the  most  minute  details  of  all  he  had  .seen  or 
Iieard,  and  he  daily  read  his  obsorvations  to 
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Lord  Cheiterfield.  He  had  one  morning 
hearly  completed  hiS remarks,  when  a  stranger 
requested  to  speak  to  him  in  secret.  When 
introduced,  the  unknown  spoke  much  of  his 
attachment  to  the  French  nation,  which  at- 
tachment was,  indeed,  the  cause  of  liis  mys- 
terious visit.  He  came,  he  said,  to  warn  M. 
IVIontestjuien,  that  the  Inquisition  had  for 
.some  time  been  alarmed  by  his  rescarclies  ; 
and  that  they  had  at  length  determined  to 
send  and  seize  his  papers,  in  which,  should 
there  be  any  remarks  on  government,  the 
consequences  might  be  fatal  to  him.  Montes- 
quieu, intimidated  by  this  intelligence,  was 
profuse  in  his  acknowledgments  to  the  friendly 
stranger,  whom  he  dismissed  with  a  handsome 
present ;  and  having  first  committed  his  pre- 
cious papers  to  the  (lames,  he  hastened  to  his 
friend's  apartment,  to  relate  to  him  his  mis- 
fortune. Lord  Chesterfield,  having  heard  the 
tale,  in  the  most  phlegmatic  manner  answered, 
'  V'ou  have  acted,  no  doubt,  with  much  wit. 
But  had  you  had  but  a  little  good  sense  in 
considering  the  business,  you  would  have 
seen  h^v  improbable  it  was,  that  a  stranger 
should  take  so  great  an  interest  in  your 
affairs,  as  to  have,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
or  at  least  of  his  liberty,  revealed  to  you 
the  secrets  of  the  state.  And,  besides,  you 
would  have  seen  how  veiy  unlikely  it  was, 
that  a  man  in  a  low  situation  of  life  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  measures  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  a  tribunal,  the  secrets  of  which 
IM.  Montesquieu  had  himself  in  his  journal 
said,  were  impenetrable.'  Lord  Chester- 
field then  confessed  that  he  had  sent  the  man 
himself.  

'  The  Provincial  Letters. 

The  Bishop  of  Lucon,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Bussy,  told  Voltaire,  that  asking,  one  day, 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux  (Hossuet)  what  work 
he  would  covet  most  to  be  the  author  of, 
supposing  his  own  performances  set  aside, 
Bossuet  replied,  'The  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal.' 

Some  have  said  there  were  decrees  for- 
mally condemning  these  letters ;  and  also 
that  Pascal  himself,  in  his  Ixst  illness,  detested 
them,  and  repented  of  having  been  a  Jansen- 
ist ;  but  for  neither  of  these  assertions 
does  there  appear  to  be  the  least  foundation. 
It  was  supposed  that  Father  Daniel  was  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  piece  against  them, 
•ntitled  the  '  Dialogues  of  Cleander  and 
Eudoxus.' 


The  '  Drapier's  Letters.' 

When  John  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl 
Granville,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  the  Irish  were  in  a  great  ferment 
about  the  patent  for  Wood's  hall"pence,  which 
makes  so  signal  a  figure  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  Swift.  One  of  the  first  things 
done  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  was  to  publish  a 
proclamation,  offering  a  reward  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  discovery  of  the  author  of 
the  '  Drapier's  Letters.' 


When  he  wa5  asked  by  Dr.  S\vift,  how 
he  could  concur  in  the  pro.secution  of  a 
poor  honest  fellow,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  writing 
three  or  four  letters  for  the  good  of  his 
country  ?  his  excellency  replied,  in  the  words 
of  Virgil, 

'  Regni   novitas    me    talia  cogit 

moliri.' 

Lord  Carteret  lived,  at  that  very  time,  in 
great  friendship  with  the  Dean  :  and,  there- 
fore, if  he  suspected  the  real  author,  could 
have  no  sincere  wish  that  he  might  be  dis- 
covered. 

Notwithstanding  the  measures  his  lordship 
was  obliged  ofticially  to  pursue,  he  was  sen- 
sible that  Wood's  patent  ought  not  to  be 
supported,  and,  accordingly,  procured  its 
being  revoked  ;  by  which  means,  one  of  the 
most  universal  and  remarkable  ferments  ever 
raised  in  Ireland,  speedily  subsided. 

Lord  Carteret  appears  to  have  maintained 
a  strict  friendship  with  Dr.  Swift,  and  he  was 
solicitous  to  act  agreeably  to  the  Dean's 
views  of  the  interest  of  the  kingdom.  In  one 
of  his  letters,  v.ritten  to  the  Dean  some  years 
afterwards,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "When 
people  asked  me  how  I  governed  Ireland,  I 
say  that  1  pleased  Dean  Swift.'  The  prefer- 
ments which  his  excellency  bestowed  at  the 
ioNtance  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  were 
conferred  on  learned  and  worthy  men,  who 
did  not  disgrace  their  recommender ;  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  pride, 
petulance,  and  peculiarities  of  Swift,  it 
cannot  rationally  be  denied,  that  he  was 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Irish 
nation. 


Scarce  Book. 

One  of  the  scarcest  books  in  the  world  is 
entitled,  '  Prieres  et  Meditations,  par  An- 
toine  Godeau ;  Paris,  1643.'  It  was  printed 
in  a  peculiar  form,  for  the  use  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  Queen  of  France,  and  the  royal 
family  ;  and  only  si.x  copies  were  struck  otf. 


Edward  Waring. 

When  Edward  Waring  was  at  the  age  o{ 
scarcely  twenty-five  years,  and  still  only  a 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  elected  Lucasian 
Professor  at  Cambridge.  His  appointment 
to  a  chair  which  had  been  honoured  by  the 
names  of  Newton,  Saunderson,  and  Barrow, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  senior  members  of 
the  University,  by  whom  the  talents  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  new  Professor  were  severely 
arraigned.  The  first  chapter  of  his  '  Mis- 
cellanea Analytica,'  which  Mr.  Waring  circu- 
lated in  vindication  of  his  scientific  character, 
gave  rise  to  a  controversy  of  some  duration. 
Dr.  Powell,  master  of  St.  John's,  commenced 
the  attack  by  a  pamphlet  of  '  Observations' 
upon  this  specimen  of  the  Professor's  qualifica- 
tion for  his  office.  Waring  was  defended  in 
a  very  able  reply,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
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to  Mr.  Wilsdri,  then  ail  tlriciergraduate  of 
Peter  House,  afterwards  Sir  John  Wilson,  a 
judge  of  the  Common  Plea;,  and  a  magis- 
trate justly  beloved  and  fevered  for  his 
amiable  temper,  learning,  honesty,  and  inde- 
pendent spirit.  In  1760,  Dr.  Powell  wrote  a 
defence  of  his  '  Observations,'  and  here  the 
controversy  ended. 

Mr.  Waring'3  deficiency  of  academical 
honours,  was  supplied,  in  the  same  year,  by 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  conferred  on  him  by 
royal  mandate,  and  he  remained  in  the  un- 
disturbed posses.'^ion  of  his  office.  Two  years 
afterwards,  his  work,  a  part  of  which  had  ex- 
cited so  warm  a  dispute,  was  published  from 
the  University  press,  in  quarto,  under  the 
title  of  '  Miscellanea  Analytica  de  yEqua- 
tionibus  Algebraicis  et  Curvarum  Propne- 
tatibus,'  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

The  book,  however,  is  so  intricate,  and  so 
abstruse  are  its  subjects,  that  it  is  understood 
to  have  been  little  studied,  even  by  expert 
mathematicians.  Indeed,  speaking  of  this 
and  his  other  works,  on  a  subsequent  publica- 
tion, he  says  himself,  '  I  never  could  hear  of 
any  reader  in  England,  out  of  Cambridge, 
who  took  the  pains  to  read  and  understand 
what  I  have  written.' 


Beauties  and  Faults. 

As  soon  as  Thomson  published  his  '  Winter,' 
he  presented  a  copy  of  it  to  Joseph  Mitchell, 
who  gave  him  his  opinion  of  it  in  the  follow- 
ing couplet : — 
'  Beauties  and  faults,   .so  thick  lie  scattered 
here. 
Those  I  could    read,    if   these    were  not 

so  near.' 
Thomson  replied — - 

'Why  all  not  faults,  injurious  IVIitchell,  why 
Appears  one  beauty  to  thy  blasted  eye  ? 
Damnation    worse    than   thine,    if  worse 

can  be, 
Is  all  I  ask,  and  all  I  want  from  thee.' 
On  a  friend's  remarking  to  Thomson,  that 
the  expression  of  blasted  eye,  would  look 
like  a  personal  refle.xion,  as  Mitchell  really 
had  that  misfortune,  he  made  an  awkward 
change  of  the  epithet  into  blasting. 


Singing  Greek. 

Earl  Granville  engaged  Dr.  Bentley  to 
undertake  an  edition  of  Homer,  and  was 
very  active  in  procuring  the  Doctor  the  use 
of  manuscripts,  and  other  necessary  aids  for 
that  purpose.  Dr.  Bentley,  when  he  came 
to  town,  was  accustomed  in  his  visits  to  his 
lordship,  sometimes  to  spend  the  evenings 
with  his  lordship.  One  day  old  I.ady  Gran- 
ville reproached  her  son  for  keeping  the 
country  clergyman,  who  was  with  him  the 
night  before,  till  he  was  intoxicated.  Lord 
Carteret  denied  the  charge  ;  upon  which  the 


lady  feplied,  that  the  clergyman  could  not 
have  sung  in  so  ridiculous  a  manner,  unless 
he  had  been  in  liquor.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  singing  thus  mistaken  by  her  ladyship, 
was  Dr.  Bentley's  endeavour  to  instruct  and 
entertain  his  noble  friend,  by  reciting  Ter- 
ence, according  to  the  true  cantilena  of  the 
ancients. 


Scottish  Adv'enturers. 

Kenneth  Campbell,  a  native  of  the  High- 
lands, was  the  author  of  some  Latin  poems 
now  forgotten.  He  died  in  London  in  a  state 
of  such  extreme  destitution,  that  on  searching 
his  pocket  .after  his  death,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  lived  on  till  he  had  but  one  halfpenny 
left.  Some  brother  scholar,  probably  too 
poor  to  erect  a  tablet  over  the  remains  of  his 
departed  friend,  consoled  himself  by  having 
engraved  upon  the  halfpenny,  the  following 
appropriate  inscription  : — 

'  Kennethus  Campbell,  Scoto  Montanus, 
poeta  Romanus,  poetice  pauperime  ted  hil- 
ariter  vixit.  Tandemque,  hoc  obolatontem 
locuples  :  ex  Londini,  migravit  in  Elysium, 
2S  Kal.  Julii,  1721.' 

'  Kenneth  Campbell, 
A  native  of  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
and 
Celebrated  Latin  poet. 
Poor,  yet  cheerful, 
He  lived  poetically. 
At  length,  with  this  halfpenny  enriched, 
He  migrated  from  London  to  Elysium, 
28  July,  1721.' 
William    Hogg,    another    Scottish   adven- 
turer,  of  somewhat  greater  note,  met  with  a 
(ate  no  less  melancholy.     He  came  in  quest 
of  fortune  to    London,    but    met    only  with 
misery.     Dr.  Birch  says,  that  he  died  of  want 
in  the  street. 

He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  transla- 
tion of  '  Paradise  Lost,'of  which  the  notorious 
Lauder  availed  himself  in  his  infamous 
attempt  against  the  reputation  of  Milton. 


Literary  Remuneration. 

A  history  of  the  prices  that  have  been  paid 
for  literary  labour,  from  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  present  time,  would  form  a 
highly  interesting  subject.  It  would  be 
curious  to  observe  how,  on  the  one  hand, 
works  that  have  rendered  their  authors  im- 
mortal, were  sold  for  the  most  contemptible 
sums  ;  while  the  ephemeral  popularity  of  an 
author,  or  a  subject,  has  ensured  the  most 
extravagant  .sums  for  productions  the  most 
worthless.  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived no  more  than  ^s  for  his  traged>;  of 
Hamlet ;  a  sum  not  equal  to  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  a  single  copy  of  his  works  has 
since  produced.  While  the  bard,  \vho  w.as 
'  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,*  was 
niggardly  rewarded  for  his  immortal  works, 
his  commentators  have  been  enriched  by  the 
editions  of  them  which  they  have  respectively 
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superintended  ;  as  appears  by  the  following 
list  of  prices  paid  to  his  different  editors  :— 

£.    s.  d. 

Mr.  Rowe  \vas  paid       ...      36  lo  o 

Mr.  Hughes 28     7  o 

Mr.  Pope 217  12  o 

Mr.  Fenton 30  14  o 

Mr.  Gay 35  17  6 

Mr.  Whalley 12    o  o 

Mr.  Theobald 652  10  o 

Mr.  Warburton 500    o  o 

Mr.  Chapel 300    o  o 

Dr.  Johnson,  for  first  edition     375    o  o 

— — ^ second  edition     100    o  o 


Total 


.     ^-22?,^  10    6 


The  editors  of  Milton,  like  the  commen- 
tators of  Shakspeare,  have  also  been  much 
better  paid  than  the  original  author. 

Otway  sold  his  'Venice  Preserved,'  to 
Jacob  Tonson,  for  £,\s  ;  while,  in  later  times, 
Sheridan,  for  translating  'Pizarro,' received  the 
sum  of  ;^i5oo  ;  and  George  Colman  had  a 
thousand  guineas  for  his  romance  of  '  Blue 
Beard.'  But  the  most  particular  account  of 
the  price  of  literarj'  labour,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
memorandum  book  which  belonged  to  Lintot 
the  bookseller,  and  which  is  entitled,  '  Copies 
when  purchased.'  From  this  document, 
which  is  preserved  by  Mr.  Nichols,  we  quote 
the  following  extracts  : — 

£,    s.   d. 
Mr.  Baker. 
1702-3.  Jan.  13,  Yeoman  of  Kent .     32     5     o 
1708.  Fine  Ladies' Airs,  a  Comedy     21  10    o 

Barford. 
1726.  The  Assembly,  a  Poem    .     .     15  15    o 

Beiterton . 
1 71 2.  The  Millers  Tale,  with  some 

characters  from  Chaucer  .       576 
Air.  Bohtin. 

1708.  Half  of  Institutio  Legalis     .     10     i     6 
1722.  Correctsd  Institutio     ...     10  15    o 

Mrs.  Centlivre. 
1703.  Paid  Mrs.  Knight  for  Love's 

Contrivance 10    o    o 

1709.  The  Busy  Body      ....     10    o    o 

Mr.  Gibber. 

1701.  A  third  of  Love's  Last  Shift  .  346 

1705.  PeroUa  and  Izadora     ...  36  11     o 

1707.  Double  Gallant 16     2    o 

Lady's  Last  Stake  ....     32     5    o 

Venus  and  .\donis   ....       576 

1708.  Comical  Lover 10  15     o 

1712.  Cinna's  Conspiracy      ...1300 

Captain  Cook. 
171 1.  Seventh   Share  of  his  Voy- 
ages, bought  of  Mr.  Gosling      730 

Mr.  Darby. 
1703.  Rights  of  the  Church,  half   .     20    o    o 

Mr.  Dennis. 
1703.  For  half  a  share  of  Liberty 

Asserted 7    3° 


1708.  Appius  and  Virginia    ;     .     . 
1711.   Essay  on  Public  Spirit     . 

Remarks  on  Pope's  Essay    . 

Mr.  Digby. 
1713.  For      translating      Quintus 
Curtius 

Translating  Wiquefort's  Em- 

bassador      

1715.  Translating  Raguenet's  De- 

scription of  the  ^lonument 
of  Rome 

D'  Urphy. 

1709.  The  Modem  Prophets      .     . 

Mr.  Dai'id  Ediuards. 

1716.  Journals  of  Pau-liament      .     . 

Ehiiin. 

1710.  His  Book  of  Painting       .     . 

Mr.  Farqiiliar. 

1701.  Letters  and  Poems       .     .     . 

1702.  Twin  Rivals 

1705.  Recruiting  Officer  .... 

1706.  Beau  Stratagem's    .... 

Mr.  Fenton. 

1716.  Paid  Mr.   F.  for  his  Miscel- 

lanies      

Paid   more  for  said  Miscel- 
lanies      , 

Re-J.  Mr.  Fiddis. 
17     .  Body  of  Divinity     .... 

Francis. 
1727-8.  Maximsof  Equity,  with  750 
books  of  the  said  copy  .     . 

Mr.  Cay. 

1 713.  Wife  of  Bath 

1714.  Letter  to  a  Lady     .... 

1715.  The  What  d'ye  call  it .     .     . 

Trivia 

Epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington   

1 71 7.  Battle  of  the  Frogs      .     .     . 

Three  Hours  after  Marriage 

Revival  of  the  Wife  of  Bath  . 


£ 

i-. 

d. 

21 

3 
2 

10 
12 
12 

0 

6 
6 

10 

15 

0 

45 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

6 

9 

0 

5 

7 

6 

4 

0 

0 

15 
16 

4 
0 
2 

6 
0 
6 

30 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

13 

4 

3 

100    o    o 


2t 

0 

0 

5 

7 

6 

iG 

2 

6 

43 

0 

0 

10 

IS 

0 

16 

2 

6 

43 

2 

6 

75 

0 

0 

£27^  10    o 

Harte. 
iTz(j.  Mr.    Harte's    Miscellaneous 

Poems 30    o    o 

Jacob. 
1712.  Court  Keeper,  a  half  ...     16    2    6 

1 714.  Accomplished  Conveyancer, 

3  vols 10;    o    o 

1715.  Modem  Justice 26  17     6 

1717.  Appendi.x  to  ditto    ....       550 

1718.  Parish  Officer,  a  half   ...       2  12    6 

Le.K  Constitutionis  ....     21     o    o 

Foradditions  and  corrections 

to  Modern  Justice    ...       440 

Additions    to   Statute    Law, 

common  placed   .     .     .     .     10  10    o 

Additions  to  Lady's  Law      .      770 


LITERATURE, 


1728 


1712 
1718 


1711 

1713 


1707 
1708 


yaiue€. 
His  Gardening    .....     70    o 

Mr.  JfiJitisoit. 
Successful  Pirate     .     .     .     .     10  15 
■  ig.  The  Masquerade     .     .     .     36  15 

Mr.  Thomas  yohitson,  sc}ioolii:tistt:r. 
Decerpta  e.":  Ovidii  Fastis     .       5     7 
Nouns    and  Verbs,     Ovid's 

Aletamorp.,and  Ph^drus.     13    o 

Jop.es. 
Memoirs  of  Lives,   Foreign 
and  Domestic,  for  the  year 

1711 3  15 

Dr.  King. 

8.  Paid  for  Art  of  Cookery     .     32     o 

9.  First  part  of  Transactions 
(Banter  on  the  Royal  So- 

ciety,   luider  the   title    of 
'  Useful  Transactions '] 
Art  of  Love 

1709.  Second  part  of  Transactions . 
1709-10.   History  of  Cajamai      .     . 

1710.  Paid  for  King's  Gods  .     .     . 
1712.  Useful  Miscellany,  Part  \.   . 

Paid    for    the    Useful    JNIis- 
cellany 

Kcill. 
1722.  His  Astronomy,  English  .     . 
Captain  Killfgrcw. 

1718-19.  Chit-Chat 

K7iapto>i. 
1709.  Third  share  of  Fair  Quaker 

of  Deal 

Rev.  Mr.  Laivrcitcc. 
1713-14.  The  Clergyman's  Recrea- 
tion     

1715-16.  The  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion     

1717-18.  The  Fruit  Garden  Kalcn- 
dar 

}Mr.  Alorehcad. 

1711.  Transcribing  Synibolum 

jMundi . 

1712.  Translating  part  of  Dupin     . 
' Captain    Stephens,    another 

part   ........ 

For  part  of  Quintus  Curtlus  . 

Mr.  Nutt. 

i-ji6.  Half  share  of  an  impression 
of  Nelson's  Reports  in 
Chancery,  No.  loco     .     .       2  13 

Half  of   the   impressions  of 

Manwood's  Forest  Laws  .     10  15 

1717.  A  fourth  of  the  impression  of 
Coke  on  Littleton  ;  also  a 
fourth  of  the  impression  of 
NaturaBrcvium,  loooeach     53  15 

jifr.  Olciis^uprth. 

1700.  Answer  to  the  Rights,  vol.  L  25  o 

—  vols.  H.  HL  50  o 

J7U.  Essay  on  Private  Judgment.  15  i 


5  o 

32  5 

5  o 

5  o 

50  o 


84  o 


1715 

c 

13 

4 

17.6 

5 

7 

6 

1717. 

16 

2 

6 

1710 

36 

15 

0 

1719. 
1720 

26 

0 
13 

0 
0 

1721. 

2 

14 

0 

1711- 
I7I3' 
1713 

1726, 
1713 
1712, 


1712 
1713 


Reasons  for    Restoring   the 

Whigs 

Osborne. 
A  twelfth  share  of  Sandford's 
Genealogical  History,  with 
the  copper-plates      .     .     . 
Mr.  Ozcll. 

12.  Translating  Homer's  Iliad, 
Books  L  IL  HL      .     .     . 

Translating  Molii-re     .     .     . 

Paul. 
14.  Chancellor    Egerton     ''. 

Coke 

Mr.  Pitt. 
His  Miscellaneous  Poems    . 

Pointer. 
Chronological  History      .     . 

Mr.  Pope. 
Feb.  19,  Statins,  first  book ; 
Vertumnus  and  Pomona   . 
March   21,    First  edition   of 

the  Rape 

April  9.  To  a  Lady  present- 
ing Voiture  upon  Silence. 
To  the  author  of  a  Poem 
called  Successio  .... 

13.  Feb.  23,  Windsor  Forest . 
July  22,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 

Day 

Feb.  20,  Additions  to  the 
Rape 

March  23,  Homer,  vol.  L     . 

650  books  on  royal 

paper  .... 

Feb.  I,  Temple  of  Fame  .     . 

April  31,  Key  to  the  Lock    . 

Feb.  9,  Homer,  vol.  H.    .     . 

May  7,  650  royal  paper    .     . 

July  17,  Essay  on  Criticism. 

August  9,  Homer,  vol.  HL  . 

Jan.  6,  650  royal  paper     .     . 

March  3,  Homer,  vol.  IV.  . 
650  royal  paper 

Oct.  17,  Homer,  vol.  V.    .     . 

April  6.  650  royal  paper   .     . 

Feb.  26,  Homer,  vol.  VL 

May  7,  650  royal  paper    .     . 

Dec.  13,  Parnell's  Poems 

Paid  Mr.  Pope  for  the  sid)- 
scription  money  due  on  the 
2ud  vol.  of  his  Homer,  and 
on  his  5th  vol.  at  the  agree- 
ment for  the  said  5th  vol. 
n  had  Mr.  Pope's  assign- 
ment for  the  royal  paper 
that  were  then  left  of  his 
Homer) 

Copy  money  for  the  Odyssey, 
vols.  L  H.  HL  ;  and  750 
of  each  vol.  printed  on 
royal  paper,  4to  .... 

Copy  money  for  the  Ody.ssey, 
vols.  IV.  v.,  and  750  of 
each  vol.  royal    . 


JL  s.  d 
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Dr.  Jolinson  says,  that  Pope  rffered  an 
Knclish  Iliad  to  the  subscribers,  in  six  volumes 
quarto,  for  six  guineas.  Bernard  Lintot  be- 
came proprietor,  on  condition  of  .supplying,  at 
his  own  e.xpensc,  all  the  copies  which  were  to 
lie  delivered  to  subscribers,  or  presented  to 
friends,  and  paying  ;{;2oo  for  every  volume. 

The  subscribers  were  five  hundred  and 
sc\enty-five.  The  copies  for  which  subscrij)- 
tions  were  given,  were  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
four.  For  these  copies.  Pope  had  nothing  to 
pav ;  he,  therefore,  received,  including  the 
.^^200  per  volume,  live  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  four  shillings,  without 
deduction,  as  the  books  were  supplied  bj- 
Lintot. 

L  s.   d. 
Rider. 

1715-16.  Roman  Catholic    System 

of  Allegiance       ....       550 

Captain  Rogers. 

1712.  Rogers'  Voyages,  one  half      20    o    o 
Paid  Mr.    Redpath,  for  cor- 
recting Rogers'   Voyages, 

my  share 500 

Rpfier. 
1704.  Twelfth  share  of  History  of 

*  Formosa,* o  15    o 

.V  Rowe,  Esq. 

1713.  Jane  Shore 50  15     o 

J715.  Jane  Grey 75     5     o 


1711. 


1713 


1712. 


Settle. 
The  City  Ramble    ....       3 

Dr.  ScucU. 
15.   Paid  Dr    S.  for  translat- 
ing part  of  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,    and   part  of  Lucre- 
tius          6 

and  for  writing  Observations 
on  Jane  Shore     ....       1 

Shorec. 
Translation      of     Cornelius 
Nepos        5 

Skinner. 
1726.   For  an  impression  of  1500  of 
the    Reports     of    Robert 
Skinner,  Esq 350 

Smith  [Edmund]. 
1705-6.   Phaedra  and  Hippolytus. 
Smith  of  Kendal. 

1725.  Complete     body    of    Distil- 

ling    

1729.  Doctrine  of  Fermentation 

Smith  {James  Moore\ 

1726.  The  Rival  Modes         .     . 

Soner^'ille. 

1727.  A  Collection  of  Poems,  &c. 

Sir  Richard  Steele. 
1703-4.  Lying  Lovers       .     .     . 


50 


J05 


Stc^/tcns. 
1711.  His  Sermon  before  the  Irish 
Protestants     residing     in 
London       

Mr.    Tiicobald. 

1 71 3.    Plato's  Phaedon       .... 

171.}.  La  Motte's  Homer       .     .     . 

Articles  signed  by  Mr.  T   to 

translate  the  24  Books  of 
Homer's  Odyssey  into 
English  blank  verse,  also 
the  four  Tragedies  of  So- 
phocles, called  ffidipus 
Tyrannis,  ffidipus  Colon- 
nus,  Trachiniae,  and  Phi- 
loctetes,  with  Explanatory 
Notes  to  the  24  Books  of 
Homer,  and  to  the  four 
Tragedies,  to  recei^•e  for 
translating  every  450  Greek 
verses,  with  Explanatory 
Notes    thereon,    the  siuu 

of 

To  translate  likewise  the 
Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace,  into  English 
rhyme,  for  every  120  Latin 
hnes  so  translated     .     .     . 

Dr.  Tilly. 
171 1.  Dr.  Tilly's  .Sermons 


£,    s.  d. 


32     5 
10  15 


Devotions 
il/n   Toland. 
1 701 .  Paid  for  Art  of  Governing  by 

Parties 20    o    o 

for  his  Anglia  Libera      .  10  15    o 

for  his  Vindicius  Libe- 

rius S     5    o 

1704.   Letters  to  Serena     ....  10    o    o 

1711-12.  Letters  against  Poperj-     .  576 

1714.  General  ^Monk's  Letters  .     .  10  15     o 

9     1713.   Dunkirk  or  Dover  ....  576 

1714.   Naturalizing  the  Jews      .     .  10  15     o 

6     Art  of  Canvassing  ....  578 

The  Grand  Mystery     ...  10  15     o 

1713.  Art  of  Restoring      ....  10    o    o 

Toiisoit. 
1722.  An  assignment  for  the  half 
of  the   Conscious  Lovers, 
for     ....  .     .     70    o    o 

Mr.  TraJ>p. 
1710.   Prselectiones  Poctica;,  Pars  I     20    o    o 
1 710.    Correcting  a  Book   on   the 

Lord's  Prayer      ....       230 

Wilkinson. 
1703.  Vice  Reclaimed       ....     10  15    o 

Bishop  Williams. 
1703.  HalfofhisSermonsat  Boyle's 

Lectures 21  10    o 

In  a  letter  from  Jacob  Tonson  to  Dryden, 
the  bibliopolist  expresses  himself  pleased  with 
the  translations  of  Ovid,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived for  the  'Third  Miscellany;'  but  com- 
plains of  the  price,  the  poet  having  only  given 
him  one  thousand  four  hundred  pnd  forty-six 
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lines  for  fifty  guineas ;  when  he  expected  to 
have  had  the  work  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  hnes  for  forty 
guineas. 

In  1698,  when  Dryden  published  his  Fables, 
Tonson  agreed  to  give  him  ^^268  for  ten  thou- 
sand verses  ;  and  to  complete  the  number  of 
lines  stipulated,  he  gave  the  bookseller  the 
Epistle  to  his  Cousin,  and  the  celebrated 
Music  Ode. 

To  come  to  later  times.  Goldsmith  sold  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  to  Dodsley,  for  ;Cio,  with 
an  eventual  condition  on  its  future  sale.  John- 
son got  three  hundred  guineas  for  his  'Lives  of 
the  Poets,'  and  one  hundred  guineas  for  a  new 
edition.  Dr.  Darwin  had  ^600  for  his  '  Botanic 
Gardens ;'  and  Gibbon  ;(J6oo  for  his  History. 
The  sums  paid  at  the  present  day,  to  a  few 
favourite  authors,  are  said  to  exceed  anything 
ever  before  known,  and  to  have  rendered  this 
the  Golden  Age  of  Literature. 


Ariosto. 

A  modern  traveller  expresses  his  surprise 
at  finding  the  name  of  Orlando,  or  Rolando, 
so  frequently  attached  to  ruins  in  Italy,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Castello  di  Or- 
lando, is  a  name  given  near  Naples,  and  in 
!Magna  Grascia,  to  almost  every  one  of  the 
towers  which,  in  former  times,  served  as 
fastnesses  for  those  bands  of  robbers  which 
ravaged  the  country,  and  bade  defiance  even 
to  Spanish  despotism. 

This  may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  great 
diffusion  of  Ariosto's  celebrated  poem,  '  Or- 
lando Furioso,'  the  nature  and  variety  of 
which,  render  it  perhaps  more  attractive  than 
others  to  the  lower  orders.  Of  this,  the  poet 
had  once  a  convincing  proof,  when  in 
rambling  through  the  Apennines,  he  fell 
among  a  bond  of  robbers.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  from  him  his  purse,  and  per- 
haps his  life,  when  one  of  them  recognised  in 
him,  the  author  of  Orlando  ;  they  instantly 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  entreated  pardon 
for  their  intended  injury,  and  singing  his 
verses,  guarded  him  to  a  place  of  greater 
security. 


Milton's  Eve. 

Milton  had  not  lived  long  with  his  first  wife, 
before  a  difference  arose,  which  ended  in  a 
separation  ;  the  lady  returned  to  the  house  of 
her  father,  and  Milton  published  his  work,  on 
She  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorces,  with 
the  intention,  it  is  said,  of  marrying  another 
wife.  In  this,  however,  he  was  prevented,  by 
a  singular  reconciliation  with  the  lady  from 
whom  he  had  separated.  One  day  when  he 
was  visiting  a  friend,  his  wife,  who  had  been 
planted  in  the  adjoining  room,  burst  suddenly 
upon  him,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  one 
whom  he  thought  never  to  have  seen  ag.iin, 
making  submission,  and  begging  pardon  on 
her  knees  before  him.  His  own  generous 
jiature,    and    the    intercession   of    friends, 


soon  effected  a  reconciliation,  and  they 
lived  happily  together  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

It  is  said  that  this  interview  left  such  im- 
pressions on  Milton's  imagination,  as  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  his  writing  that 
beautifully  pathetic  scene  in  '  Paradise  Lost,' 
in  which'  Eve  addresses  Adam  for  pardon  and 
peace.  The  passage  will  indeed  be  seen  to 
be  strikingly  applicable : 

'  He  added  not,  and  from  her  turn'd  ;  but 

Eve, 
Not  so  repuls'd,  with  tears  that  ceas'd   not 

flowing. 
And  tresses  all  disorder'd,  at  his  feet 
Fell    humble  ;     and    embracing     them,    be- 
sought 
His    peace,     and     thus    proceeded     in    her 

plaint. 
'  Forsake    me    not  thus,  Adam  !     witness 

heav'n 
What    love    sincere,    and  reverence    in   my 

heart, 
I  bear  thee,  and  unweeting  have  offended. 
Unhappily  deceiv'd  !     Thy  suppliant 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  knees  ;  bereave  me  not 
(Whereon  I  live  !)  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress. 
My  only    strength    and  stay !      Forlorn    of 

thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me — where  subsist? 
While  yet    we    live  (scarce  one  short  hour 

perhaps), 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  peace.* 


A  Dinner  Expedient. 

The  unfortunate  poet  Savage,  was  once 
desired  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  with  an  air 
of  the  utmost  importance,  to  come  to  his 
house  very  early  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage 
came  as  he  was  invited,  and  found  the  chariot 
at  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  ready  to 
step  into  it.  What  was  intended,  and  whither 
they  were  to  go.  Savage  could  not  conjecture, 
and  was  unwilling  to  inquire,  but  immediately 
seated  himself  with  Sir  Richard.  The  coach- 
man was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  where  they  stopped  at  a  petty  tavern, 
and  retired  to  a  private  room. 

Sir  Richard  then  informed  Savage  that  he 
wanted  to  write  a  pamphlet,  and  wished  him 
to  be  his  amanuensis  ;  they  .soon  commenced, 
Sir  Richard  dictating,  and  Savage  writing, 
until  dinner,  which  had  been  ordered,  was 
put  upon  the  table.  Savage  was  surprised  at 
the  meanness  of  the  entertainment,  and  after 
.some  hesitation,  ventured  to  a.sk  for  wine, 
which  was  somewhat  reluctantly  ordered  to 
be  brought.  After  dinner,  they  finished  their 
pamphlet.  The  task  over.  Savage  anticipated 
that  Sir  Richard  would  either  order  rnore 
wine,  or  call  for  his  bill  ;  but  he  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  his  friend  was  without  money, 
and  that  the  e.xpense  of  the  dinner  could  only 
be  liquidated  by  the  sale  of  the  pamphlet 
they  had  just  written.  Savage  was  therefore 
obliged  to  go  and  offer  their  new  production 
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for  sale,  and  with  some  difficulty  he  obtained 
two  guineas  for  it.  Sir  Richard  then  returned 
home  with  his  companion,  having  only  retired 
that  day  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  written 
the  pamphlet  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
day. 

Impudent  Projector. 

Soon  after  Sir  John  Dr>'den  had  got  pos- 
session of  Canon's  Abbey,  the  house  where 
his  predecessor  and  namesake,  the  great  poet 
and  critic,  was  born,  a  singular  application 
was  made  to  him  by  a  rnan  of  very  inferior 
talents,  who  solicitously  inquired,  if  no  old 
trunk  of  Charles  the  Second's  time,  with 
parchments,  &c.,  of  the  same  period,  were 
still  in  existence  in  the  mansion  house  of  the 
Drydens?  He  was  told,  with  much  civility, 
that  all  the  Dryden  papers  had  been  un- 
fortunately carried  to  Rome  by  one  of  the 
poet's  sons.  Emboldened  by  this,  with  a 
bosom  fraught  with  joy,  and  pregnant  with 
some  great  discover^',  the  person  in  question, 
who  was  a  very  indifferent  rhymester,  dis- 
closed a  plan  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
some  time  in  maturing  ;  this  was  no  other 
than  to  foist  his  own  works  on  the  public,  for 
those  of  the  great  English  poet.  '  But  who,' 
exclaimed  the  gentleman  whom  he  intended 
to  be  his  patron,  '  but  who  is  to  forge  the 
poetry?'  'As  for  that  matter,'  replied  the 
writer  of  acrostics,  with  unblushing  con- 
fidence, '  I  can  hit  Dryden's  style  to  a  hair, 
having  all  my  life  written  in  his  manner  !' 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  this  hopeful  pro- 
ject was  instantly  scouted,  greatly  to  the 
regret  of  the  projector,  whose  vanity  could 
only  be  equalled  by  his  impudence. 


Metastasio. 

The  Bologpese  poet,  Metastasio,  discovered 
an  extraordinary'  predilection  for  literature, 
and  for  poetrj'  in  particular,  at  a  very  early 
age,  so  that  he  would  make  verses  extempore 
on  any  given  subject,  before  he  was  ten  years 
old.  This  singular  talent  he  used  to  exercise 
after  school  hours  at  his  father's  shop,  where 
great  crowds  used  to  assemble  in  the  street  in 
an  evening  to  hear  him  sing  all'  improz'ista, 
admiring  not  only  the  harmony  of  his  num- 
bers, but  the  melody  or  his  voice.  During 
one  of  these  voluntary  e.xercises,  the  learned 
civilian  Gravina,  having  accidentally  passed 
that  way,  was  struck  with  the  sweetness  of 
the  child's  voice,  and  still  more  with  his 
verses,  which  he  soon  found  were  extempore, 
formed  either  on  persons  who  stood  near  him, 
or  on  some  playful  subjects  which  they  had 
suggested. 

Gravina  was  so  astonished  and  pleased  at 
the  precocity  at  the  little  bard's  talents,  that 
he  instantly  conceived  a  wish  to  adopt  him, 
for  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  a  soil  which 
nature  had  rendered  so  fertile,  that  even  the 
spontaneous  flowers  and  fruits  it  produced, 
were  of  a  superior  kiud.    The  parents  con- 


sented, and  under  the  patronage  of  Gravina, 
Metastasio's  education  was  advanced  and  his 
genius  expanded,  so  that  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  produced  his  tragedy  of  Guistino. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  sung  all'  improvista 
at  Naples,  forty  octavo  stanzas,  a  subject 
proposed  to  him  by  one  of  the  audience, 
which  was  '  the  Magnificence  of  Princes,'  and 
he  was  heard  with  rapture  and  astonishment 
by  all  the  learned  present. 


Reading  the  Bible. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  a  law  was  passed 
against  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  enacted,  '  That  whatsoever  they 
were  that  should  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
mother  tongue,  they  should  forfeit  land, 
catel,  lif,  and  godes  from  theyre  heyres,  for 
ever ;  and  so  be  condemned  for  heretykes  to 
God,  enemies  to  the  crowne,  and  most  errant 
traitors  to  the  lande.'  On  contrasting  the 
above  statute,  with  the  indefatigable  exertions 
that  are  now  making  to  print  and  circulate 
the  Bible,  what  a  happy  re^'olutiou  in  public 
sentiment  appears  to  have  taken  place  ! 


Poet  Laureate. 

The  history  of  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate, 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity  ;  and  the  only 
points  which  appear  to  be  certainly  established, 
are,  that  the  office,  as  it  recently  stood,  in- 
volving an  obligation  to  produce  a  birthday 
and  a  new  year  ode  every  year,  cannot  be 
traced  much  higher  than  a  century  ;  but  for 
many  centuries  before  that,  there  was  a  person 
attached  to  the  court,  and  paid  by  the  sove- 
reign, whose  title  was  that  of  Laureate.  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  in  his  '  History  of  Music,' 
observes,  that  there  are  no  records  which  as- 
certain the  origin  of  the  institution  in  this 
kingdom,  but  many  that  recognise  it.  There 
was  a  Court  Poet  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third.  Chaucer,  on  his  return 
from  abroad,  first  assumed  the  title  of  Poet 
Laureate  ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Richard 
the  Second,  obtained  a  grant  of  an  annual 
allowance  of  wine.  James  the  First,  in  1615, 
granted  to  his  Laureate  a  yearly  pension  of 
108  marks  ;  and,  in  1630,  this  .stipend  was 
augmented,  by  letters  patent  of  Charles  the 
First,  to  ;{^ioo  per  annum,  with  an  additional 
grant  of  one  tierce  of  Canary  wine,  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  king's  store  of  wine  yearly. 

The  title  of  Laureate,  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  Universities.  When  a  scholar  took 
his  degree  in  grsunmar,  which  mcluded  rheto- 
ric and  versification,  a  wreath  of  laurel  was 
presented  to  him,  and  he  was  afterwards 
styled  Poeta  Laureatus,  or  Poet  Laureate ; 
and  the  king's  Poet  LaiireaiewdiS,  at  first  only 
a  graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  the  ser» 
vice  of  the  king.  The  earliest  Poet  Laureate, 
whose  name  name  has  reached  us,  is  Bernard 
Andrews,  who  held  that  office  in  i486.  John 
Kay  succeeded  him  about  the  year  1490. 
John  Skelton,  who  died  in  1529,  was  the  next. 
Edmund  Spenser,  Samuel  Daniel,  Bea  Jou- 
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son,  Sir  William  Davenant,  Juhii  Drydcn, 
and  Thomas  Shadwell,  successively  held  the 
office.  In  1694,  we  find  the  king's  birth- 
day celebrated  by  Nahum  Tate.  Nicholas 
Rowe  succeeded  him  in  1718,  and  from  this 
time  we  have  a  regular  series  of  birthday  and 
new  year  odes,  until  the  custom  was  broke  in 
upon  by  the  present  Poet  Laureate,  Mr. 
Southcy.  Rowe  was  succeeded  in  the  office, 
in  regular  order,  by  the  Rev.  Laurence 
Eusden,  Colley  Gibber,  William  While- 
head,  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  and  Henry 
James  Pye  ;  but  of  the  office  itself,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
filled,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  much  re- 
spect, since  for  a  whole  century,  we  can  name 
only  one  man  who  did  honour  to  its  duties. 
Warton  produced  compositions  of  such  ele- 
/-ance,  as  had  he  lived  longer,  would  have 
iven  a  dignity  to  the  office,  which  Gibber 
had  overwhelmed  with  such  a  load  of  ridicule, 
as  seemed  impossible  to  be  removed. 

Of  the  disgrace  into  ^^■hich  the  office  had 
fallen,  its  patrons  seemed  fully  .sensible  ;  and 
when  it  was  proposed  to  be  offered  to  Gray,  it 
was  with  the  condition  of  its  being  a  sinecure, 
but  Gray  thought  proper  to  decline  it.  His 
sentiments  on  the  subject  appear  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mason  at  that  time.  '  If  you 
hear  who  it  is  to  be  given  to,  pray  let  me 
know  ;  for  I  interest  my.self  a  little  in  the 
history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  somebody  may 
accept  it,  that  will  retrieve  the  credit  of  the 
thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever  lind  any 
credit !' — At  this  time.  Mason  himself  was 
intended  for  it ;  but  an  apology  was  made  for 
pas-sing  him  over,  '  that,  being  in  orders,  he 
was  thought,  merely  on  that  account,  less 
eligible  for  the  office  than  a  layman.'  This, 
however,  was  an  apology  created  for  the  pur- 
pose; for  Gibber's  immediate  predecessor, 
Eusden,  was  a  clergyman,  and  had  held  the 
office  fourteen  years.  It  was  then  given  to 
William  Whitehead,  but  not  with  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  Gray  ;  for  Whitehead,  as  he  tells 
us  himself, 

-'Obliged  by  sack  and  pension. 


Without  a  subject,  or  invention, 

Must  certain  words  in  order  set. 

As  innocent  as  a  gazette  ; 

Must  some  half-meaning,  half  disguise. 

And  utter  neither  truth  nor  lies.' 

His  fwend  Mason,  compassionating  the 
case  of  a  man  tied  down  to  such  a  task,  en- 
deavoured to  relieve  him  by  an  expedient  not 
very  promising.  He  advised  him  to  employ 
a  deputy  to  write  his  annual  odes,  and  reserve 
his  own  pen  for  certain  great  occasions,  a 
peace,  or  royal  marriage  ;  and  pointed  out  to 
him  two  or  three  needy  poets,  who,  for  a  re- 
ward of  five  or  ten  guineas,  would  be  humble 
enough  to  write  under  the  eye  of  the  musical 
composer  !  Whitehead,  however,  wrote  /lis 
omit  odes,  and  had  the  honour  to  be  reckoned 
.superior  to  Gibber  ;  but  he  could  not  check 
the  licentiousness  of  the  wits,  who  thought, 
and  thought  with  justice,  that  any  comparison 
with  Gibber  was  a  degradation.  Gibber,  in 
fact,  had  rendered  the   office   so  completely 


ridiculous  by  his  execrable  odes,  that  the 
critics  were  never  without  a  grin  in  their 
faces,  until  Warton  came  ;  and  since  his  death, 
it  is  no  great  breach  of  charity  to  say,  that 
their  risible  muscles  have  again  occasio'tal/y 
been  brought  into  play. 

Bible  Interpolated. 

In  the  French  translation  of  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1538,  by  the  autliority  and 
express  order  of  the  king,  Gharles  VIII.,  two 
texts  are  forced  into  the  32nd  chapter  of 
E.xodus,  relative  to  the  golden  calf,  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  authority  in  the 
original.  One  of  them  is,  that  '  the  dust  (>f 
the  golden  calf,  which  Mo.ses  burnt  and 
ground,  and  strewed  upon  the  water,  of  which 
he  obliged  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink, 
soaked  into  the  beards  of  those  of  them  who 
had  really  worshipped  it,  and  gilded  them, 
which  remained  upon  them  a  special  mark  of 
their  idolatry.'  The  other  interpolated  pas- 
.sage  is,  that  'the  children  of  Israel  spate  upon 
Ihtr,  who  had  refused  to  make  them  gods  in 
such  abundance,  that  they  stiHed  him.' 

These  passages  are  probably  traditions ; 
but  they  are  sufficient  proofs  of  that  shameless 
audacity  of  interpolation,  which  would  en- 
deavour to  taint  even  the  most  sacred  of 
books. 


Eloquent  Pleader. 

Metastasio  having  a  lawsuit  on  his  hands 
for  part  of  the  possessions  bequeathed  to  him 
in  Naples  by  his  early  patron  Gravma,  ap- 
plied to  the  Princess  Belmonte,  for  her  in- 
terest with  the  judge  :  a  practice  by  no  means 
unfrequent  in  that  country.  She  told  him,  if 
he  would  first  make  her  mistress  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  pleading  his  own  cause  himself, 
all'  iviprovista,  and  convince  her  that  justice 
was  on  his  side,  she  would  use  her  utmost 
influence  in  his  favour.  He  at  first  excused 
himself,  on  account  of  want  of  practice  in  a 
profession  which  he  had  discontinued  for 
many  years.  The  princess  insisted  on  her 
wish,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  she 
should  interest  herself  in  the  business  :  he  at 
length  began,  and  pleaded  his  cause  in  a 
song,  with  such  lively  and  insinuating  expres- 
sions, that  he  soon  drew  tears  from  his  patro- 
ness. While  he  was  in  the  act  of  incantation, 
other  visitors  came  in,  who  became  equally 
affected  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence 

The  next  day  the  Princess  P.elmnnte  applied 
to  the  judge,  related  not  only  the  merits  of 
the  cause,  but  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
her  client,  entreating  him  to  He  present  at  a 
similar  exhibition.  A  day  being  fixed,  Metas- 
tasio was  desired  to  repeat  his  pleadings  to  a 
new  audience,  in  the  palace  of  the  princess  ; 
he  consented,  and  without  repeating  a  single 
ver.se  of  what  he  had  sung  before,  .such  were 
the  elegance  and  touching  enthusiasm  of  his 
numbers,  as  left  not  a  dry  tear  in  the  roorn. 
The  cause  was  soon  afterward?  d^iUrniilwd  ip 
his  favour. 
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Italian  Linguist. 

An  English  traveller  in  Italy,  in  iSi8,  gives 
a  singular  account  of  a  celebrated  linguist  he 
met  with  at  Bologna,  a  Signor  Mezzofanti, 
who  though  not  more  than  thirty-six  years  of 
age,  read  twenty  languages,  and  conversed  in 
eighteen.  'This,'  says  Jlr.  Rose,  'is  the 
least  mar\-ellous  part  of  the  storj- ;  he  spoke 
all  those  fluently,  and  those  of  which  I  could 
judge,  with  the  most  e.xtraordinarj-  precision. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  in  his  company 
in  the  house  of  a  Bolognese  lady,  at  whose 
table  a  German  officer  declared  that  he  could 
not  have  distinguished  him  from  a  German. 
He  passed  the  whole  of  the  next  day  with  an 
English  gentleman  and  myself ;  and  my  friend 
said,  he  should  have  taken  him  for  one  of  his 
countrj'men,  who  had  been  some  time  out  of 
England.  A  Smyrniste  servant,  who  was 
w  ith  me,  bore  equal  testimony  to  his  skill  in 
other  languages,  and  declared  that  he  might 
pass  for  a  Greek  or  a  Turk,  throughout  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Sei^ior.  But  what 
most  surprised  me,  was  his  accuracy ;  for 
during  long  and  repeated  conversations  in 
English,  he  never  once  misapplied  the  stg^u  of 
a  ten.se,  that  fearful  stumbling  block  to  Scotch 
and  Irish,  in  whose  writings  there  is  almost 
always  to  be  found  some  abuse  of  these  in- 
definable niceties.  The  marvel  was,  if  pos- 
sible, rendered  still  more  marvellous,  by  this 
gentleman's  accomplishments  and  information  ; 
things  rare  in  linguists,  who  generally  mistake 
the  means  for  the  end.  It  ought  also  to  be 
stated,  that  his  various  acquisitions  had  been 
all  made  in  Bologna  :  from  which  place,  when 
I  saw  him,  he  had  never  v.andered  above 
thirty  miles.' 


Schiller. 

The  celebrated  German  poet,  Schiller, 
composed  his  play  of  the  Robbers  when  at 
school  at  Stutgard :  the  .seminary  was  go- 
verned by  strict  military  regulations,  which 
naturally  irritated  and  oppressed  the  proud 
and  daring  spirit  of  Schiller.  All  books  not 
within  the  routine  of  school  study,  were 
strictly  proscribed.  Schiller  braved  the  re- 
strictions, and  read  and  ruminated  at  night 
over  the  works  of  Plutarch,  Ossian,  Young, 
Goethe,  and,  above  all,  Shakspeare,  till  his 
favourite  authors  fell,  one  by  one,  into  the 
hands  of  the  inspectors.  The  histories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  still  remained  to  him,  and 
his  ardent  imagination  constantly  dwelt  among 
their  patriots  and  heroes.  He  now  composed 
the  dialogue  between  the  shades  of  Brutus 
and  Csesar,  which  Charles  Moor  used  to  sing 
in  the  Robbers :  while  employed  on  the  play, 
he  used  to  recite  .scenes  and  speeches,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  schoolfellows.  One  day, 
as  he  was  declaiming,  with  great  energy,  the 
scene  (now  omitted  in  which  Francis  Aloor, 
tortured  by  suspicion,  says  to  Mo.ses,  '  Ha  I 
what  know'st  thou  none?  reflect  —  death, 
heaven,  eternity,  perdition,  hang  on  the  words 
of  thy  mouth  ;'  the  inspector  opened  the  door. 


inquiring,  in  an  angrjf  tone,  what  boy  was  in 
such  a  p.ission,  and  swearing  so  dreadfully. 
The  youthful  audience  all  laughed  ;  and  when 
the  inspector  departed,  Schiller  bawled  out 
the  next  words  of  the  part  with  double  em- 
phasis, ' Ein  confiscirtej- kerll'  'a  confiscated 
fellow !'  He  wrote  an  able  probation  essay, 
'  on  the  Connexion  between  the  Physical  and 
Intellectual  Nature  of  Man  ;'  which  procured 
him  a  licence  as  a  regimental  physician,  on 
quitting  the  academy.  In  this  essay,  he 
quoted  a  passage  from  the  Robbers,  then  in 
manuscript,  calling  it,  '  A  popular  English 
Drama,  called  the  Robbers'  The  plav  was 
socn  after  acted  at  Manheim,  with  great  ap- 
plause. Schiller  commenced  other  dramatic 
works,  and  very  soon  left  Stutgard  and  his 
profession.  He  repaired  to  Manheim,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 


Dr.  Barrett. 

Dr.  Barrett,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  not  very  eminent  as  a  writer,  but  yet 
there  was  much  valuable  matter  in  his  printed 
works.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  reading 
accounts  of  voyages  and  travels  ;  he  had 
perused  everything  written  upon  the  northern 
passages ;  and  although  he  vegetated  within 
the  walls  of  a  university,  was  more  interested 
than  any  person  in  the  success  of  the  Arctic 
expeditions.  The  trait  that  was  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  literarj'  character  of  Dr. 
Barrett,  was  his  astonishing  memorj',  from 
the  accuracy  and  extent  of  which  he  might 
be  properly  styled  a  living  Encyclopedia. 
The  accuracy  of  his  memory  was  sometimes 
whimsical ;  for  instance,  he  once  directed  a 
literary  gentleman,  for  information,  to  a  book, 
the  title  of  which  had  escaped  his  recollection, 
but  which  he  said  was  the  second  book  from 
the  door,  on  a  certain  shelf  in  the  librar)',  and 
that  the  information  alluded  lo  was  to  be 
found  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  page,  near 
the  end  of  the  boojc  ;  where  it  was  accordingly 
found. 


Con.sistencv. 

What  has  been  said  of  those  who  deal  in 
romance,  that  they  should  have  good  memo- 
ries, may  be  equally  applicable  to  critics,  who 
sometimes,  from  a  defective  memory,  are 
guilty  of  strange  incon.sistencies.  A  singular 
instance  of  this  occurred  with  a  British  Critic 
a  few  years  ago.  In  November,  1807,  the 
said  British  Critic  reviewed  .a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled,  '  Fashionable  World  Reformed,  by 
Philokosmos,'  which  was  thus  spoken  of. 

'  If  we  meet  with  no  very  profound  remarks 
in  this  little  volume,  there  is  in  it  a  respec- 
table portion  of  good  sense  and  judgment, 
and  verj'  suitable  admonitions  concerning  the 
regulation  of  conduct  at  church,  in  public 
places,  in  conversation,  &c.  A  considerable 
part  of  it  is  also  directed  to  managers  and 
actors,  with  such  an  implied  knowledge  of 
stage  lousiness,  that  we  suspect  it  to  be  ">v  ritten 
by  one  of  the  children  of  Thespis." 
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In  the  very  sartie  feview,  we  find  the  very 
same  work,  the  '  Fashionable  World  Reformed,' 
again  reviewed  in  the  number  for  March, 
1809,  where  it  is  thus  criticised  : — 

'  This  project  for  reforming  the  fashionable 
world,  is  attempted  by  means  perfectly  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose.  The  tract,  indeed, 
consists  only  of  reflections  on  comedy,  tragedy, 
and  the  final  purposes  of  such  writings  ;  on 
the  managers  and  performers  of  the  theatres  ; 
on  politeness  in  company,  dress,  behaviour, 
and  public  amusements,  &c.  ;  and,  what  is 
most  extraordinary,  on  politeness  in  religion  ! 
and  all  these  treated  in  so  very  slight  and 
superficial  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  could  have  induced  the  writer 
to  throw  the  whole  into  the  form  of  a  book. 

'  If  it  be  even  the  first  attempt  of  a  very 
juvenile  writer,  we  cannot  say  that  it  gives 
much  hope  or  promise  of  distinction :  if  it 
proceed  from  one  more  advanced,  he  ought 
certainly  to  refrain  in  future  from  the  use  of 
pen  and  ink.  The  title  was  probably  cho.sen 
as  attractive,  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  the 
contents  of  the  publication.' 


Madame  Dacier. 

In  1682,  Madame  Dacier  dedicated  a  book 
to  the  King  of  France,  but  she  could  not  find 
any  person  at  court  who  would  venture  to  in- 
troduce her  to  his  majesty,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent it,  because  she  was,  at  that  time,  a  Pro- 
testant. The  Duke  de  Montausier  being 
informed  of  this  offered  his  service  to  intro- 
duce her  to  the  king,  and  taking  her  in  his 
coach,  presented  the  lady  and  her  book  to  his 
majesty ;  who  told  the  'duke,  with  an  air  of 
resentment,  that  he  acted  wrong  in  support- 
ing persons  of  that  lady's  religion  ;  and  that, 
for  his  part,  he  would  forbid  his  name  to  be 
prefixed  to  any  book  written  by  Huguenots  ; 
for  which  purpose  he  would  give  orders  to 
seize  all  the  copies  of  Madame  Dacier's  book. 
The  duke  answered,  with  that  singular  free- 
dom with  which  he  always  spoke  to  the  king, 
and  in  which  no  person  else  would  presume 
to  follow  him,  '  Is  it  thus,  sir,  that  you  favour 
polite  literature?  I  declare  to  you  frankly,  a 
king  ought  not  to  be  a  bigot.'  His  grace 
added  that  he  would  u.se  the  fi-eedom  to  thank 
the  lady  in  his  majesty's  name,  and  make  her 
a  present  of  an  hundred  pistoles  ;  and  that  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  king  to  repay  him  or  not, 
as  he  pleased.'     The  duke  kept  his  word. 


Fables  of  Pilpay. 

Nushirvan  the  Just,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Chosroes,  a  great  patron  of  learning,  contem- 
porary with  Mahomet,  having  heard  of  a 
'Book  of  Wisdom,'  which  was  secreted  with 
jealous  care  in  the  treasury  of  the  King  of 
Hindostan,  commanded  his  minister,  Buzurj- 
mihr,  to  seek  out  a  njan  learned  in  the  Persian 
and  Hindoo  tongues.  The  minister  named 
Barzouieh,  the  philosopher,  who,  in  a  former 
journey  to  that  country  had  mastered  its 
•imo5t  unknown  language.  The  king  sent  him 


with  instructions  to  bring  this  and  any  othef 
books  of  value  he  should  discover.  The 
philosopher,  on  his  arrival,  introduced  him- 
self to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
Indian  sages  ;  and  at  length  prevailed  on  one, 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  great  inti- 
macy, to  gain  him  access  to  the  precious  de- 
posit. His  friend  allowed  him  to  take  it  from 
its  hiding-place,  and  he  employed  himself 
laboriously  day  and  night  on  the  translation, 
dreading  that  the  removal  of  the  volume  from 
tlie  royal  treasury  should  be  discovered  before 
his  task  was  completed.  On  his  return  he 
presented  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  the  king, 
who  received  him  very  honourably,  and 
caused  him  to  read  his  performance  in  the 
midst  of  his  assembled  court.  The  courtiers 
congratulated  their  master  on  the  acquisition 
of  so  great  a  blessing  to  the  coimtry,  and  the 
monarch  .showered  his  gifts  m  profusion  on 
the  successful  traveller.  Such  is  now  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  authentic  history  of  the 
far-famed  fables  of  Pilpay. 

Barzouieh  ventured  to  present  to  Chosroes 
what  he  called  '  a  slight  request,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  there  would  be  a  great  reward.' 
The  king  ordered  him  to  make  known  his 
wishes,  and  promised  to  grant  all  he  asked,  to 
the  half  of  his  kingdom.  The  sage,  taking 
courage,  said : — 

'  My  request  is  that  the  king,  whom  God 
e.valt,  may  command  his  minister  to  write  the 
history  of  my  life,  and  that  it  may  be  placed 
before  the  chapter  of  the  lion  and  the  bull, 
that  I  and  my  family  may  reach  the  height  of 
honour,  and  that  our  fame  may  continue  for 
ever,  wherever  this  book  shall  be  read.' 

His  petition  was  granted  ;  and  the  first 
variation  in  the  work,  which  has  been  followed 
by  so  many  others  in  the  subsequent  versions, 
was  caused  by  prefixing  this  life  to  Barzouieli's 
tran.slation.  This  edition  has,  however, 
utterly  disappeared  ;  and  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  though  once  a  dialect  of 
Persia,  had  so  entirely  vanished  that  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  discoveries  in  the  lite- 
rary department  of  modern  research  is  that  by 
which  the  learned  Baron  de  Sacy  has  reco- 
vered its  alphabet  from  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions which  had  long  defied  the  ingenuity  of 
a  succession  of  travellers. 


Dr.  Kcnnicott. 

When  Dr.  Kennlcott  had,  after  ten  years' 
labour,  finished  his  valuable  collation  of  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures,  he  published 
the  ten  annual  accounts  of  the  progress  of  this 
laborious  luidertaking,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  whole  money  received  from  the  sub- 
scribers amounted  to  the  sum  of  £()xi'^  ys.  M.  ; 
on  the  recital  of  which  Dr.  Kennicott  ex- 
claims, '  Reader  !  what  a  sum  is  here  !  let 
foreign  nations  with  astonishment  read  this 
story  of  Britons  and  their  king,  aided  by  one 
foreign  prince  and  one  foreign  ac.tdcniy, 
voluntarily  contributing  for  ten  years,  their 
several  bounties,  with  a  degree  of  public  spirit 
beyond  all  example,  for  the  accomplishment  • 
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of  a  work  purely  subservient  to  the  honour  of 
revelation,  a  work  sacred  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  mankind  !  and  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  this  view  of  my  work,  it 
IS  impossible  for  me  to  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful, either  to  those  who  have  honoured  me 
with  their  patronage,  as  the  humble  instru- 
ment in  beginning  and  completing  it,  or  to 
Divine  Providence  for  granting  me  life  to 
finish  it,  as  well  as  resolution  to  undertake  it.' 
The  doctor  then  states  that,  after  deducting 
his  income  to  live  on  these  ten  years,  the 
money  spent  in  collations  abroad  and  assis- 
tants at  home,  there  remained  only  ^500,  all 
which  was  likely  to  be  swallowed  up  in  future 
expenses,  which  he  had  engaged  to  pay.  His 
industry  had  been  imremitting ;  his  general 
rule  being  to  devote  to  it  ten  or  twelve  hours 
in  a  day,  and  frequently  fourteen  ;  at  least  he 
says,  '  this  was  my  practice,  till  such  severe 
application  became  no  longer  possible,  through 
the  injuries  done  to  my  constitution.' 


Public  Libraries. 

The  first  public  librarj^  in  Constantinople, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantius.  Julian  added  to  it  all  the 
MSS.  he  could  collect.  It  amounted  by  de- 
grees to  120,000  volumes,  and  .seven  Greek 
and  Roman  transcribers  were  attached  to  it, 
paid  by  the  emperor,  to  write  new  copies  and 
correct  the  old  ones. 

In  Antioch,  there  was  a  large  public  library 
in  the  temple  of  Trajan,  which  was  destroyed 
during  the  reign  of  Jovian.  Augustus  added 
a  brilliancy  to  the  library  of  Ale.xandria,  but 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians  destroyed  it. 
Stimulated  by  his  e.vample,  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors collected  books.  Tiberius  had  a  library- 
in  that  part  of  the  palace  which  he  built. 
But  the  most  famous  library  was  in  the  temple 
of  Peace,  said  to  have  been  foimded  by  Ves- 
pa.sian.  In  the  second  century-,  Trajan  estab- 
lished one,  which  was  styled  the  Ulphian, 
from  him.  It  was  particularly  celebrated  for 
the  number  of  libris  linteis.  During  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  the  Capitoline  library  was 
destroyed  by  lightning.  The  history  of  the 
third  century  mentions  the  library-  of  the 
younger  Gordian,  consisting  of  62,000  volumes, 
which  were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  tutor. 

The  destructive  inroads  of  the  barbarian 
nations  ;  the  fault  of  seldom  transcribing  the 
best  works  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  dearness  (in 
the  si.xth  century',  owing  to  ta.xes,  of  the  most 
general  and  almost  indispensable  materials, 
namely,  the  Egy-ptian  Papyrus,  and  other 
circumstances,  were  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
collecting  of  books. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century-, 
there  were  twenty-nine  public  libraries  in 
Rome.  The  fine  one  belonging  to  the  Bishop 
of  Hippo,  in  North  Africa,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Vandals.  In  the  seventh  century,  the 
libraries  at  Constantinople,  and  generally 
throughout  the  East,  suffered  very  much  by 
wars  and  fires.  During  the  disputes  in  the 
eighth    century,   respecting    the  worship    of 
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images,  most  of  the  monastic  libraries  Were 
carried  away  or  destroyed.  From  the  middle 
of  the  ninth,  and  in  the  eleventh  centuries, 
when  the  learned  families  of  Basilius  and 
Coiniteniis  ascended  the  throne,  many  new 
libraries  were  formed  ;  particularly  in  the 
convents  throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  on 
Mount  Athos. 

In  the  seventh  century,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  great  revolution,  the  Arabs  are  said  to 
have  burnt  the  libraries  remaining  in  Alexan- 
dria. But  later  historians,  namely,  Gibbon, 
Reinhard,  and  Heeren,  have  raised  very  great 
doubts  om  the  subject.  Afterivards,  when  the 
Arabs  began  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  they 
collected  numerous  works.  The  arts  began  to 
flourish  again  in  Ale.xandiia,  and  a  large 
library  of  Arabian  MSS.  was  formed.  The 
Caliph  El  Mamum,  in  the  ninth  century, 
bought  up  a  great  quantity  of  Greek  and 
other  MSS.  and  had  them  sent  to  Bagdad. 

In  the  western  world,  after  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighth  century,  collections  were  made, 
owing  to  the  encouragement  given  by-  Charle- 
magne ;  particularly  for  the  monastic  schools 
in  France  and  Germany.  Those  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  Fulda,  Corvey,  and  Hirschau, 
were  the  richest.  MSS.  were  greatly  increased 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Benedictines  of 
Clugny,  and  of  the  Carthusians  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  of 
England  were  disposed  to  erect  public  libraries. 
Many  works  were  brought  from  Ireland, 
where  the  sciences  had  been  much  earlier 
cultivated.  The  most  famous  library  was  that 
at  York.  Copying  was  very  common  in 
England  during  the  eighth  and  following  cen- 
turies. But  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  in 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  was 
as  injurious  to  the  libraries  there,  as  it  was  in 
France  ;  Ireland  was  more  fortunate. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth,  as  well 
as  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the 
sciences  were  generally  neglected  in  Italy, 
consequently  there  was  no  taste  for  copying 
and  collecting  MSS. 

In  the  twelfth  century-,  there  were  seventy 
public  libraries  in  Arabian  Spain,  which  con- 
tained 230,000  volumes. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  particularly  after 
the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  the  taste 
for  forming  large  libraries  considerably  in- 
creased. About  1450,  the  foundation  of  the 
Vatican  library  was  laid,  as  well  as  the  Medi- 
cian  at  Florence  ;  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  ;  St. 
P.-iul's,  London  ;  that  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, &c. 

Among  modem  libraries,  the  five  largest 
are  supposed  to  be  the  library  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  at  Vienna  ; 
the  Vatican  library ;  the  library  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence  ;  and  the  French 
library-  at  Paris. 

The  library-  at  Vienna,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  these  collections,  is  divided 
into  four  principal  classes :  the  collection  of 
MSS.  ;  that  of  engravings;  the  incutiahula, 
or  principcs  eiiitiones ;  and  modem  works. 
The  collection  of  engravings  is  about  30,000, 
filling  eight  hundred  cases,  of  which  two  hun- 
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died  and  seventeen  contain  portraits,  and 
iwenty-five,  miniatures,  painted  on  parchment. 
In  the  number  of  iiicutuihtla  are  seven  works, 
printed  with  wooden  characters.  The  total 
number  of  printed  volumes,  amounts  to  three 
hundred  thousand. 

The  library  in  the  Briti.sh  Museum  is  richer 
in  MSS.  than  any  of  the  continental  libraries. 
The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Harieian 
MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  -Robert  Harley, 
first  Earl  of  O.xford.  This  collection  consists 
of  nearly  eight  thousand  volumes,  e.xcUisive 
of  above  forty  thousand  original  rolls,  charters 
with  their  confirmations,  letters  patent,  signs 
manual,  privy  seals,  grants,  warrants,  and 
other  deeds,  and  instruments  of  great  an- 
tiquity, principally  relating  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  Cottonian  iNISS.  next  in  point  of  rank, 
are  a  less  numerous,  but  valuable  collection, 
formed  by  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Sir  Robert 
Cotton. 

The  Lansdowne  collection  consists  of  up- 
v.'ards  of  a  thou.sand  volumes,  principally 
relating  to  English  History,  during  the  si.\- 
teentli  and  seventeenth  centuries.  They  form 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  complete 
library  of  history  and  political  documents,  both 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  that  ever  was  ac- 
cumulated by  any  individual  or  family.  The 
printed  part  was  dispersed  by  auction  soon 
after  his  lordship's  death  ;  but  the  manuscripts 
were  rescued  from  this  disgrace  by  the  inter 
ference  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  I^Iuscum, 
at  whose  representation  the  whole  was  pur- 
chased by  a  parliamentary  grant  for  the  sum 
of  ;^4925.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  was  the 
average  valuation  of  three  parties,  who  had 
no  connexion  with  each  other  in  the  inspection 
of  the  MSS.  They  now  form  a  p.nrt  of  this 
great  national  collection ;  and  besides  their 
importance  as  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
historical,  biographical,  and  literary  matter, 
they  must  be  considered  as  highly  interesting 
to  future  politicians  and  statesmen,  when  we 
add,  that  many  of  them  were  scarcely,  if  at  all 
known,  to  those  able  antiquaries  and  enquirers 
into  political  history,  Collins,  Murden,  Jones, 
or  Birch. 

The  collections  of  .Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  Dr. 
Birch  consist  of  between  four  and  five  thou- 
.sand volumes,  including,  besides  a  variety  of 
valuable  and  historical  documents,  the  corre- 
.spondence  of  these  gentlemen  w'ith  the  most 
distinguished  Uternti  in  Europe.  A  great 
number  of  minor  collections  have  been  added 
to  these  valuable  libraries,  including  the  MSS. 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hargrave,  Sir  William  Mas- 
grave,  Mr.  Cracherode,  the  Rev.  William 
Cole,  the  antiquary,  and  several  others, 
forming  in  the  whole  the  most  extensive  and 
most  valuable  manuscript  library  in  the  world. 


Heroes  and  Heroine.s, 

It  would  form  a  highly  curious  and  interest- 
ing work,  could  we  collect  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  romance  and  poetry  ;  it  is  true, 
these  frequently  live  only  in  the  poet's  eye. 


or  in  the  imagination  of  the  novelist  ;  but  they 
are  also  frequently  suggested  by  characters  in 
real  life,  who  are  afterwards  thinly  clothed  in 
the  garb  of  fiction. 

Dr.  Smollett's  Hugh  Strap,  who  forms  .so 
prominent  a  character  in  his  '  Roderick  Ran- 
dom,' was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hugh  Hew- 
son,  who  for  upwards  of  forty  years  kept  a 
hairdresser's  shop  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's- 
in-the-Ficlds,  and  who  died  in  1809,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  He  was  a  very 
intelligent  man,  and  took  delight  in  recounting 
the  adventures  of  his  early  life.  He  spoke 
with  pleasi;re  of  the  time  he  passed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Doctor  ;  and  it  was  his  pride  as 
well  as  his  boast  to  .say  that  he  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  same  seminary  with  so  learned 
and  distinguished  a  character.  His  shop  was 
hung  round  with  Latin  quotations,  and  he 
would  frequently  point  out  to  his  customers 
and  acquaintance  the  several  scenes  in  '  Rode- 
rick Random'  pertaining  to  himself,  which 
had  their  foundation,  not  in  the  Doctor's  in- 
ventive fancy,  but  in  truth  and  reality.  The 
meeting  in  a  barber's  shop  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  the  subsequent  mistake  at  the  inn,  their 
arrival  together  in  London,  and  the  assistance 
they  experienced  from  Strap's  friends,  were  all 
of  that  description.  It  is  said  thatHewson  left 
an  interleaved  copy  of  'Roderick  Random,' 
pointing  out  the  facts,  showing  how  far  they 
were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  the  Doctor, 
and  to  what  e.\tent  they  were  founded  in 
realitv. 


One  John  Lauchlin,  a  shoemaker  in  Ayr, 
an  intelligent,  lively,  and  facetious  companion, 
was  the  person  destined  by  Burns  to  immortal 
remembrance  as  Sutor  Johnnie  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  '  Tam  O'Shantcr  :' 

'  But  to  our  tale— ae  winter  night 
Tam  had  nae  planted  unco  right, 
Fast  by  an  ingle  bleczing  finely, 
Wi'  reamin'  .swats  that  drank  divinely. 
An'  at  his  elbow,  "  SiitnrJnhHiiic" 
His  auncient,  trusty,  drouthy  cronie 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brithcr, 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither  ; 
'I'he  Soutcr  tauld  his  quearest  stories. 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus.' 

'  Sutor  Johnnie '  died  in  1819.  and  wa.<; 
buried  in  Alloway  churchyard,  about  three 
miles  from  Ayr,  and  laid  a  few  graves  from 
that  of  the  venerable  father  of  the  poet. 
When  the  weight  of  years  deprived  him  of 
the  resources  of  industry,  having  no  relatives 
in  a  condition  to  provide  a  home  and  a  pillow 
of  ease  for  the  decline  of  his  life,  he  retired  to 
a  charitable  institution.  There,  however,  he 
only  slept.  The  kindness  of  many  friends 
supplied  him  with  all  the  other  comforts  his 
age  and  infirmities  required  ;  and  his  son,  now- 
grown  up,  would  have  taken  him  home,  but 
Iv;  was  contented  as  he  was,  and  knew  that 
his  '  auhi  banes'  would  .soon  be  removed, 
where  they  would  give  no  pain  to  himself,  nor 
trouble  to  his  friends.  The  cottage  where 
Burns  was  born,  is  situated  about  a  gun-shot 
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from  AUowny  church  ;  and  many  who  have 
since  visited  that  interesting  spot,  have  asked, 
with  no  common  interest,  for  the  grave  of 
'  Silt  or  yo/iiiuu:' 

The  young  lady  who  was  tlie  subject  of 
Bunis's  '  Lassie  wi'  the  lint-whltc  locks,'  and 
to  whom  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomson, 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  his  best  songs, 

was  a   Miss  J L r.      She  was  then 

young  and  beautiful,  and  possessed  of  all  that 
gaiety  and  vivacity,  which  commonly  accom- 
pany such  charms.  Although  she  had  many 
wooers,  yet  none  were  fortunate  enough  to 
win  her  afiections,  or  awaken  a  kindred  pa.s- 
sion  within  her  bosom.  At  length  a  military 
officer  paid  his  addresses  to  the  lovely 
'  Chloris,'  and  '  was  a  thriving  v.ooer.'  With 
him  she  eloped,  and  was  married.  A  female 
relative  of  Burns,  who  resided  with  him  at 
KUisland,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
^li.ss  1^.  at  Burns's  house.  That  person,  who 
resiOes  in  iSIauchline,  was  lately  much  sur- 
prised to  discover  in  the  person  of  an  old 
woman,  whom  she  invited  to  a  night's  lodging, 
the  identical  'Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks.' 


The  Jew.s  of  Spain. 

From  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem down  to  that  of  the  expatriation  of  the 
Jews  by  the  cruel  decrees  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  decrees  which  were  carried  into 
effect  with  an  inhospitality  as  barbarous  as 
that  which  dictated  them,  their  number  in 
Spain  had  always  been  very  considerable. 
Under  the  Gothic  dynasty  they  had  to  suffer  a 
variety  of  indignities  ;  they  were  pillaged, 
imprisoned,  expatriated,  condemned  to  death, 
according  to  the  caprice  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narch ;  and  the  only  cessation  of  persecution 
was  owing  rather  to  the  individual  humanity 
of  the  ruler  than  to  any  legal  or  positive  pro- 
tection they  could  claim.  The  fifth  Toledo 
council  went  so  far  as  to  compel  every  Gothic 
king  to  swear,  before  he  was  crowned,  that  he 
would  expatriate  the  Jews,  an  arrangement 
which  Lopez  de  Vega  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated with  infinite  .satisfaction. 
'  The  sceptre  was  denied  in  days  of  yore 

'I'o  the  elected  king,  imtil  he  swore 

With  his  own  rcy.il  hand 

'J'o  purge  the  fertile  land 

Of  the  vile  tares   t'nat  choice  the   genuine 
grain. 

And  write  the  holy  law  upon  the  crown  of 
Spain.' 

No  doubt,  the  Jews  welcomed  with  joy  the 
Moorish  conquerors  of  Spain  ;  and,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  strong  tie  of  common  sufferings, 
they  prepared  the  way,  in  many  instances, 
for  the  successes  of  the  I\Iahommedan  power. 
Under  the  Caliphs,  they  rose  from  their  de- 
pressed and  degraded  state,  and  reached  a 
literary  eminence  higher  than  they  had  ever 
before  or  have  ever  since  attained.  Great 
numbers  of  Jews  were  driven  to  Spain  by  the 


persecutions  with  which  they  had  been  visited 
in  the  East  under  the  Mahommedan  princes. 
They  were  imbued  with  Arabic  and  Persian 
literature,  and  they  arrived  at  a  fortunate  mo- 
ment to  give  .splendour  to  the  schools  of  Cor- 
dova and  Toledo,  which  were  then  in  infancy, 
but  which  had  already  given  the  fairest  pro- 
mises for  futurity. 

The  renown  of  these  imiversities  spread 
through  Europe  ;  and,  according  to  De  Cas- 
tro, the  title  of  sapientissbui  was  given,  by 
common  consent,  at  this  period,  to  tlie  Jews 
of  Spain. 

Time  and  space  would  fall  us  were  we  to 
endeavour  to  enumerate  the  long  calendar  of 
illustrious  Hebrew  names  which  grace  the 
literary  pages  of  Spanish  history.  Of  nearly 
seven  hundred  different  works,  some  accoiuit 
is  given  by  De  Castro  ;  and,  no  doubt,  imder 
the  devastating  influence  of  the  Inquisition, 
many,  besides,  must  have  perished.  The 
Spanish  Jew.s,  when  contemporary  Christians 
were  groping  in  the  darkness  of  superstition 
and  ignorance,  enjoyed  and  improved  the  sim- 
shine  of  intellect  and  knowledge.  It  is  the 
boast  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  their  writers, 
that  not  a  ]it\v  could  be  found  who  did  not 
possess,  and  who  could  not  read,  the  Penta> 
tench.  '  He  is  ignorant,'  exclaims  another, 
'  of  that  which  is  most  notorious,  who  has  not 
heard  of  the  splendour,  the  glory,  and  the 
prosperity  in  which  they  lived.' 


The  Rambler. 

When  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Ram'oler'  was  first 
published,  the  .sale  was  very  inconsiderable, 
and  seldom  exceeded  five  hiuidred.  It  is  a 
remarkable  and  curious  t7-ait  of  the  age  that 
the  only  paper  which  had  a  prosperous 
sale,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  popular, 
was  one  which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write. 
This  was  No.  97,  which  was  said  to  ha\'e 
been  written  by  Richardson. 


Generous  Patronage. 

-A.  poor  poet  once  sent  a  poem  to  iVIr.  Pope, 
concluding  with  these  lines  : — 

'  The  most  I  seriously  would  hope. 
Is  just  to  read  the  words,  A.  Pofn\ 
Writ,  without  sneer,  or  .show  of  banter. 
Beneath  your  friendly  iiiip7-ii!uint7ir.' 
When   Pope  had   read  the   poem,    he   re- 
turned it  to  the  author,  with  the  .subscription 
money  for  two  setsof  his  work.s,  accompanied 
by  the  following  couplet : — 

'  May  these  put  money  in  your  purse, 
For  I  assure  vou  I've  read  worse. 

A.  P. 


Farneworth,  the  Tran.slator. 

Dr.  Addenbroke,  Dean  of  Lichfield,  once 
recommended  to  Farneworth,  the  celebrated 
translator,  to  translate  Spelman's  '  Life  of 
Alfred '  from   the  Latin   into    English ;    and 
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Fameworth  was  on  the  point  of  commencing 
the  task,  when  Dr.  Pegge  kickily  informed 
him  that  the  '  Life  of  Alfred  '  was  originally 
written  in  English,  and  thence  translated  into 
Latin. 

Farneworth's  translation  of  '  Machiavel,' 
which  he  literally  '  hawked  about  the  town,' 
now  sells  at  a  very  high  price. 


La  Bruyere. 

When  La  Bruyere  had  written  his  '  Carac- 
teres,'  in  which  he  gave  a  description  of  his 
countrymen,  in  imitation  of  Theophrastus, 
he  generously  gave  whatever  profits  might 
arise  from  it,  to  his  bookseller's  daughter, 
then  an  extremely  engaging  child,  as  a  mar- 
riage portion.  This  soon  amounted  to  a  very 
large  sum  ;  for  the  work,  which  Voltaire  said 
might  be  justly  ranked  among  the  most  extra- 
ordinary productions  of  the  age,  soon  became 
extremely  popular. 


Honest  Plagiary. 

Some  persons  who  were  envious  of  the 
reputation  of  the  French  poet,  Desportes,  re- 
proached him  with  having  stolen  freely  from 
the  Italian  poets.  So  far  from  denying  the 
charge,  when  a  book  appeared  upon  the  sub- 
ject, entitled,  '  Rencontre  des  Musesde  France 
et  d'ltalie,'  he  .said,  '  If  I  had  known  the 
author's  design,  I  could  have  furnished  him 
with  a  great  many  more  instances  than  he  has 
collected.' 

Perrault  and  Boileau. 

The  French  Academy,  in  176:,  had  pro- 
posed '  the  Abolition  of  Duels,'  as  the  subject 
of  their  first  poetical  prize.  Some  days  before 
the  prizes  were  distributed,  Perrault  had 
spoken  highly  in  commendation  of  the  suc- 
cessful piece,  the  writer  of  which,  I\L  de  la 
Monnoye,  was  unknown.  A  person  who 
heard  him  said,  '  You  would  be  much 
surprised  were  the  piece  to  prove  Boileau's.' 
'  Were  it  the  d — I's,'  answered  Perrault, 
'  it  deserves  the  prize,  and  shall  have  it.' 

When  the  ijuarrel  between  Boileau  and 
Perrault,  about  the  respective  claims  of  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns,  had  lasted  long 
enough  to  make  them  both  almost  equally  in 
the  wrong,  and  the  two  adversaries  had 
satiated  themselves,  the  one  with  reproaches, 
the  other  with  epigrams,  when  even  the  public 
began  to  grow  weary  of  it,  common  friends, 
who  ought  .sooner  to  have  interposed,  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a  reconciliation.  They 
were  indeed  entitled  to  mutual  esteem,  which 
the  one  commanded  by  his  uncommon  powers, 
the  other  by  his  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, and  both  by  their  probity.  On  the  side 
of  Perrault,  the  reconciliation  was  sincere. 
He  even  suppressed  several  strokes  .against 
the  ancients,  which  he  h.ad  in  reserve  for  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  '  Parallels,'  '  choosing 
rather,'  said  he,    '  to  deprive  himself  of  the 


satisfaction  of  producing  fresh  proofs  of  the 
goodness  of  his  cause,  than  longer  to  embroil 
himself  with  persons  of  merit  like  that  of  his 
adversary's,  whose  friendship  could  not  be 
purchased  at  too  high  a  rate.'  With  respect 
to  Boileau,  he  wrote  what  he  termed  a  letter 
of  reconciliation  to  Perrault  ;  but  in  which, 
through  its  forced  compliments,  he  could  not 
avoid  displaying  that  relic  of  gall  or  malignity, 
of  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  a  professed 
satirist  entirely  to  free  himself  This  letter 
might  almost  pass  for  a  new  critique  on  Per- 
rault, soequivo^cal  is  the  turn  of  its  reparation. 
Accordingly,  a  friend  of  Boileau  said  to  him, 
'  I  doubt  not  that  we  shall  always  keep  upon 
good  terms  together  ;  but  if  ever  after  a  differ- 
ence we  should  be  reconciled,  110  7-c/>nration, 
I  beg ;  I  fear  your  reparation  more  than  your 
reproaches.' 


Mirabeau. 

This  celebrated  orator  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, was  directed,  by  his  preceptor,  at  the 
early  period  of  his  life,  to  read  '  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding.'  He  was  so  delighted 
with  the  profound  reading  of  the  English 
philosopher,  that  meeting  his  preceptor  many 
years  after,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  he 
said,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  animated  coun- 
tenance, 'Ah,  sir,  I  shall  never  forget  your 
having  made  me  read  Locke.' 


A  First  Edition. 

Although  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance 
for  «orks  to  boast  of  having  gone  through 
several  editions,  when  the  title  page  only  has 
been  altered,  yet  we  believe  the  instances  are 
very  rare,  in  which  a  Jirst  edition  has  been 
emblazoned  forth  ;  yet  such  was  the  case  in  a 
little  work,  entitled,  'A  new  Book,  contain- 
ing sundry  set  Forms  of  Prayers,  Thanks- 
givings, and  Graces,  composed  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  Children  and  Youth,  but  may 
be  useful  to  all  such  as  are  destitute  of  better 
helps  to  further  them  in  their  Godly  Practices. 
The  First  Edition.  London  ;  Printed  fot 
William  Hackcray,  in  Duck  Lane,  near 
Smithfield.     1763.' 


The  French  Encyclopedia. 

Diderot  being  advised  to  translate  Cham- 
bers's Dictionary,  conceived  the  project  of  a 
more  extensive  undertaking,  the  '  Dictionnaire 
Encyclopedique.'  So  great  a  monument  not 
lieing  to  be  rai.sed  by  a  single  architect, 
D'.'Membert,  the  friend  of  Diderot,  shared 
with  him  the  honours  and  the  dangers  of  the 
enterprise,  in  which  they  were  promised  the 
assistance  of  several  literati,  and  a  variety  of 
artists.  Diderot  took  upon  himself  alone,  the 
descriptions  of  arts  and  trades,  one  of  the 
most  important  part.s,  and  the  most  .acceptable 
to  the  public.  To  the  particulars  of  the 
several  processes  of  the  workmen,  lie  some- 
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limes  added  reflections,  speculations,  and  prin- 
ciples, adapted  to  their  elucidation.    Indepen- 
dently of  the  part  of  arts  and  trades,  this  chief 
of  the  encyclopedists  furnished,  in  the  ditier- 
ent  sciences,  a  considerable  number  of  articles 
that  were  wanting  ;  but  even  his  countrjmen 
are  inclined  to  wish,  that  in  a  work  of  such 
vast  extent,  and  of  such  general  use,  he  had 
learned  to  compress  his  matter,  and  had  been 
less  verbose,  less  of  the  dissertator,  and  less 
inclined   to   digressions.     He   has  also  been 
censured  for  employing  needlessly,  a  scientific 
language,  and  for  having  recourse  to  meta- 
physical doctrines,  frequently  unintelligible, 
which  occasioned  him  to  be  called  the  Lico- 
phron  of  Philiisof'hy,  for  having  introduced  a 
number  of  definitions  incapable  of  enlighten- 
ing the  ignorant,  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
invented  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  have  it 
thought  he  had  great  ideas,  while,  in  fact,  he 
had  not  the  art  of  expressing  perspicuously, 
and  simply,  the  ideas  of  others.     As  to  the 
body   of  the   work,   Diderot  himself  agreed 
that  the  edifice  wanted  an  entire  reparation. 
When  two  booksellers  wanted  to  give  a  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia,  he  thus  addressed 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  faults  with  which 
it  abounds.     '  The  imperfections  of  this  work 
originated  in  a  great  variety  of  causes.     We 
had   not   time   to   be  very  scrupulous  in  the 
choice  of  the  coadjutors.     Among  some  ex- 
cellent persons,  some  were  weak,  indifferent, 
and    altogether    Dad.      Hence    that    motley 
appearance   of  the  work,  where  we  see  the 
rude  attempt  of  a  schoolboy,  by  the  side  of  a 
piece  from  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  and  a  piece 
of  nonsense,  ne.xt  neighbour  to  a  sublime  per- 
formance.    Some  working  for  no  pay,  soon 
lost  their  first  favour  ;    others  badly  recom- 
pensed,  served  us  accordingly.     The  Ency- 
clopedia  was  a  gulf  into  which  all  kinds  of 
scribblers   promiscuously  threw  their  contri- 
butions ;  their  pieces  were  ill-conceived,  and 
worse   digested ;    good,    bad,    contemptible, 
true,  false,  uncertain,  and  always  incoherent 
and  unequal.     The  references  that  belonged 
to  the  very  parts  assigned  to  a  person,  were 
never  filled  up  by  him.     A  refutation  is  often 
found  where  we   should   naturally   expect  a 
proof ;  and  there  was  no  exact  correspondence 
between  the  letterpress  and  the  plates.     To 
remedy  this  defect,  recourse  was  had  to  long 
explanations.      But  how  many  unintelligible 
machines,  for  want  of  letters  to  denote  the 
parts !' 

Diderot,  who  had  been  working  at  this 
dictionary  for  near  twenty  years,  had  not 
received  a  gratuity  proportionate  to  his 
trouble  and  his  zeal,  and  saw  himself,  not 
long  after  the  publication  of  the  last  volume, 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exposing  his 
library  to  sale,  which  he  pretended  to  be  very 
copious  and  valuable.  The  Empress  of 
Russia  ordered  it  to  be  bought  for  her  at  the 
price  of  fifty  thousand  livres,  and  still  left  to 
him  the  use  of  it.  It  is  said,  when  her  am- 
bassador wanted  to  see  it,  after  a  year  or  two's 
payments,  and  the  visitation  could  be  no 
longer  put  off,  Diderot  was  obliged  to  run  in 
a  hurry  through  all  the  booksellers'  shops  in 
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Germany  to  fill  his  empty  shelves  with  old 
volumes.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  save 
appearances,  but  the  trick  was  discovered, 
because  he  had  been  niggardly  in  attention  to 
the  ambassador's  secretary.  This,  however, 
did  not  hinder  him  from  visiting  the  empress, 
where  he  behaved  in  such  a  manner  that  her 
majesty  thought  it  necessary  to  send  him 
back  ;  and  he  comforted  himself  for  this  dis- 
grace with  the  idea  that  the  Russians  were  not 
yet  ripe  for  the  sublimity  of  his  philosophy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  '  Encyclopedia,' which 
had  partly  procured  its  editor  those  foreign 
honours  and  remunerations,  gave  great  offence 
at  home.  Certain  positions  on  government 
and  on  religion  occasioned  the  impression  to 
be  suspended  in  1752.  At  that  time  there 
were  no  more  than  two  volumes  of  the  dic- 
tionary published,  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
succeeding  ones  was  only  taken  off  at  the  end 
of  1753-  five  new  volumes  then  successively 
appeared.  But  m  1757  a  new  storm  arose, 
and  the  book  was  suppressed.  The  remainder 
did  not  appear  till  about  ten  years  after,  and 
then  was  only  privately  distributed.  Some 
copies  were  even  seized,  and  the  printers  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile. 


Vanity. 

Perrier,  an  indifferent  French  poet,  wa.i  so 
vain  of  his  powers,  that  he  was  continually 
repeating  his  verses  to  all  who  came  near 
him.  Finding  Boileau  one  day  at  church,  he 
insisted  upon  repeating  to  him  an  ode,  during 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  desired  his 
opinion,  whether  or  not  it  was  in  the  manner 
of  Malherbe  ! 

'  No  place  so  sacred  from  such  fops  is  barred.' 

Indifferent,  however,  as  Perrier's  poetry 
was,  he  obtained  the  academy  prize  two  years 
together,  namely,  in  1681  and  1682. 


Deep  Study. 

Budaeus,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  sixteenth  centurj',  and  the  librarian  to 
Francis  the  First  of  France,  was  engaged  in 
deep  study  in  his  library,  when  his  .servant 
came  running  to  him  in  a  great  fright,  to  tell 
him  that  the  house  was  on  fire.  "  tio,'  said 
he,  with  perfect  calmness,  and  hardly  raising 
his  eyes  from  his  book,  'and  inform  your 
mistress  :  'tis  her  concern,  you  know  I  never 
interfere  in  domestic  matters." 


Grub  Street. 

Grub  Street,  says  Pennant,  has  long  been 
proverbial  for  the  residence  '  of  authors  of 
the  less  fortunate  tribe,  and  the  trite  and 
illiberal  jest  of  the  more  favoured.'  This 
character  it  seems  to  have  obtained  so  far 
back  as  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
when  a  great  number  of  seditious  pamphlets 
and  papers,  tending  to  exasperate  the  people 
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against  the  existing  government,  were  pub- 
lished. The  authors  of  these  writings  were 
generally  men  of  very  indigent  circumstances, 
-.vho  were  compelled  to  live  in  a  cheap  or 
obscure  part  of  the  town.  Grub  Street  then 
abounded  w  ith  mean  and  old  houses,  which 
were  let  out  in  lodgings,  at  low  rents,  to  per- 
sons of  this  description,  whose  occupation  was 
publishing  anonymously,  what  were  then 
deemed  libellous  or  treasonable  works. 

But  it  was  here  that  honest  John  Fox 
compiled  the  greatest  portion  of  his  Martyro-' 
logy  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  John 
Speed  wrote  his  Chronicle,  and  Daniel  De- 
foe several  of  his  publications,  in  the  much- 
abused  Grub  Street. 


Goethe. 

The  first  literary  efforts  of  Goethe,  though 
displaying  an  original  and  creative  genius, 
were  disfigured  by  some  peculianlies  ;  and  he 
not  only  affected  singularity  in  his  style  of 
writing,  and  tone  of  conversation,  but  also  in 
his  external  appearance.  He  sought,  in  his 
writings,  to  exhibit  involved  periods,  and  tore- 
trench  vowels  at  the  end  of  almost  every  phrase  ; 
recurring  to  signs  significative  of  exclamation 
or  repose,  and  calculated  to  excite  their  medi- 
tation or  enthusiasm.  A  crowd  of  imitators 
seized  on  the  weakness  of  a  man  of  genius, 
and  copied  them  servilely.  It  became  the 
fashion  at  Weimar,  to  express  one's  sentiments 
in  an  emphatical  manner,  and  to  deform  every 
period  with  hyphens,  or  marks  of  exclamation. 
The  verj'  physicians  changed  the  Usual  methods 
of  making  out  their  prescription.s,  to  suit  them 
to  the  new  fashion. 

When  Goethe  saw  how  his  weaknes.ses 
were  imitated,  he  shook  olT  those  singularities 
into  which  his  ardent  imagination  had  be- 
trayed him.  and  rose  to  that  rank  in  literature 
which  left  him  few  imitators. 


Dr.  John  Campbell. 

The  late  Dr.  Campbell  published,  in  1746, 
•  The  sentiments  of  a  Dutch  Patriot ;  Ijcing 
the  .speech  of  .Mr.  V.  H***n,  in  an  august 
assembly,  on  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
the  resolution  necessary  at  this  juncture  to  be 
taken  for  the  safety  of  the  republic'  The 
history  of  this  little  tract,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  expose  the  temporising  policy  of  the 
states  of  Holland,  is  somewhat  amusing,  llis 
amanuensis,  when  he  was  going  to  wnte 
the  pamphlet,  having  disappointed  him,  he 
requested  after  tea  in  the  afternoon,  that  Mrs. 
Campbell,  when  she  had  ordered  a  good  fire 
to  be  made,  would  retire  to  bed  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  the  servants,  and  at  the  .same 
time  leave  him  four  ounces  of  coffee.  This 
was  done,  and  he  wrote  till  twelve  o'clock  at 
night  ;  when  finding  his  spirits  fl.ag,  he  took 
two  ounces  of  coffee.  With  this  assistance  he 
went  on  till  six  in  the  morning  :  when  again 
beginning  to  grow  weary,  he  drank  the  re- 
mainder of  his  coffee.  Hence  he  was  enabled 
to  proceed  with  fresh  vigour  till  nine  or  ten 


o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  finished  the 
pamphlet,  which  had  a  great  run,  and  was 
productive  of  considerable  profit.  ^Ir.  Camp- 
bell having  succeeded  so  well  in  a  performance 
hastily  written,  expected  much  greater  suc- 
cess from  another  work,  about  which  he  had 
taken  extraordinary  pains,  and  which  had 
taken  him  a  long  time  in  composing.  But 
wlien  it  came  to  be  published,  it  scarcely  paid 
the  expenses  of  advertising.  Some  years 
afterwards,  a  book  in  French  was  brought  to 
him  that  had  been  translated  from  the  German, 
and  he  was  asked  whether  a  translation  of  it 
into  English  would  not  be  likely  to  be  accept- 
able. Upon  examining  it,  he  found  that  it 
was  his  own  neglected  work,  which  had  made 
its  way  into  Germany,  and  had  there  been 
translated  and  published,  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  obligation  due  to  the 
original  writer.  It  is  rather  singular,  how- 
ever, that  his  biographers  have  not  told  us 
what  work  this  was. 


Cliine.se  Gazette. 

In  China,  the  Official  Gazette,  which  is 
published  daily,  is  considered  as  the  organ  of 
government  in  everj'thing  connected  with  the 
religion,  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
country.  In  its  plan,  it  totally  differs  from 
the  gazettes  of  Europe,  wherein  articles  of  a 
miscellaneous  description  are  inserted  for 
money.  No  article  appears  in  the  gazette 
of  China,  which  has  not  first  been  submitted 
to  the  in.spection  of  the  emperor  ;  and  having 
received  his  approbation,  not  a  syllable  can 
be  added  to  it. 

In  1818,  an  officer  in  a  court  of  justice,  who 
was  also  employed  in  the  Post  Office,  suffered 
death  for  having  published  some  false  intelli- 
gence through  the  medium  of  this  g.azette. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  judges  in  passing 
sentence,  was,  that  the  party  culpable  had 
been  wanting  in  respect  to  his  imperial 
majesty. 


Gothic  Ignorance. 

The  Goths  had  no  national  literature  ; 
literature,  in  fact,  they  despised.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  is  given,  in  the  opposition 
they  raised  to  the  purpose  of  Amalasunta, 
who  was  eager  to  give  the  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education  to  her  son  Alaric.  'No.  no,' 
said  the  assembled  warriors,  '  the  idleness  of 
study  is  unworthy  of  a  CJoth  ;  high  thoughts 
of  glory  are  not  fed  by  books,  but  by  deeds 
of  valour  ;  he  is  to  be  a  king  whom  all  should 
dread.  Shall  he  be  compelled  to  dread  his 
instructors?     No." 

History  of  a  Quill. 

In  the  year  1610,  an  English  ver.ion  of 
Camden's  '  P.ritannia,'  appeared, which  wasthe 
work  of  the  industrious  Philemon  Holland,  a 
physician  and  a  schoolmaster,  who  boasted  of 
having  written  a  large  folio  volume  with  one 
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pen,   on    which  he  composed   the  following 
lines : 

'  With  one  sole  pen  I  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  wns  when  I  it  took. 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still.' 

Denham. 

On  a  copy  of  '  Coopers  Hill,'  which  was  in 
Pope's  possession,  he  has  written  the  follow- 
ing note.  '  This  p(iem  was  first  printed  withont 
the  author's  name  in  1643.  I"  'hat  edition 
are  a  great  many  verses  to  be  found,  since 
omitted,  and  very  many  others  since  corrected 
and  improved.  Some  few  the  author  after- 
wards added,  and  in  particular  the  celebrated 
line  on  the  Thames, 

"  O  could  I  flow  like  thee,"  &c. 
all  with  admirable  judgment ;   and  the  whole 
read   together,  is  a   very   strikmg    proof  of 
what  Mr.  Waller  says,  that 
"  Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  should  have 
got. 
Could  it  be  known  what   they    discreetly 
blot."  ' 


Davila'.s  History. 

Davila  has  been  accused  of  too  much  re- 
finement and  subtlety,  in  developing  the  secret 
motives  of  actions,  in  laying  the  causes  of 
events  too  deep,  and  deducing  them  often 
through  a  series  of  progression  too  compli- 
cated and  too  artfully  wrought.  But  yet,  .as 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his 'Lectures  on  the 
Study  of  Historj','  remarks,  '  the  suspicious  per- 
son who  should  reject  this  historian  upon  such 
general  inducements  as  these,  would  have  no 
grace  to  oppose  his  suspicions  to  tiie  authority 
of  the  first  Duke  of  Epernon,  who  had 
been  an  actor,  and  a  principal  actor  too,  in 
many  of  the  scenes  that  Davila  recites. 
Girard,  secretary'  to  this  duke,  and  no  con- 
temptible biographer,  relates,  that  this  his- 
torian came  down  to  the  place  ^^•here  the  old 
man  resided  in  Gascony,  a  little  before  his 
death  ;  that  he  read  it  to  him  ;  that  the  duke 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it, 
and  seemed  only  surprised  by  what  means  the 
author  could  be  so  well  informed  of  the 
most  .secret  counsels  and  measures  of  those 
times.' 


Goldsmith. 

The  abode  of  genius,  though  humble,  is 
always  interesting,  and  the  contemplation  of 
it  is  calcidated  to  e.xcite  the  most  lively  emo- 
tions. What  satisfaction  possesses  the  visitor 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  when  sitting  under 
the  same  roof,  or  wandering  on  the  same 
i^pot,  that  was  hallowed  by  our  immortal 
Shakspeare  !  Who  would  pass  the  low-roofed 
cottage  at  Chalfont,  where  Milton  wrote  his 
'  Paradise  Lost ':'  Who  that  admires  the 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,'  can  visit 


thfi  romantic  village  of  Stoke  Pogis,  without 
contemplating  with  veneration  the  retreat? 
Even  the  lover  of  literature  will  walk  up 
the  Breakneck  Stairs,  between  Seaco.il  Lane 
and  the  Old  Bailey,  with  greater  pleasure, 
when  he  reflects  that  it  will  lead  to  Green 
Arbour  Court,  where  Goldsmith  wrote  his 
'Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  and  his  'Traveller.' 

A  friend  of  the  Doctor's  paying  him  a  visit 
in  this  place,  in  .March,  1759,  found  him  n\  ,i 
lodging  so  poor  and  miserable,  that  he  ^.lys 
he  should  not  have  thought  it  proper  to  have 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  did  he  not  con- 
.sidcr  it  as  the  highest  proof  of  the  splendour 
of  Goldsmith's  genius  and  talents,  that  by  the 
bare  e.vertion  of  their  powers,  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  person  and  fortune,  he  could 
gradually  emerge  from  such  ob.scurity,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and  even  the 
lu.\-uries  of  life,  and  admi.ssioii  into  the  best 
societies  of  London. 

The  Doctor  was  writing  his  '  Enquiry  into 
the  present  State  of  Polite  Learning,'  in  a 
wretched  dirty  room  in  which  there  was  but 
one  chair  :  .and  when  he  from  civility  offered 
it  to  his  visitant,  he  was  obliged  to  seat  him- 
self in  the  window.  .Such  was  the  humble 
abode  of  one  of  the  first  of  English  writers  ; 
and  such  w.as  the  place  where  two  of  the  finest 
productions  of  English  literature  were  written. 


Camoens. 

When  Camoens  published  his  poem  of  the 
Lusiad,'  King  Sebastian  was  so  pleased  with 
it,  that  he  gave  the  author  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  reals,  on  condition  that  he  should 
reside  at  court ;  but  this  salary  was  withdrawn 
by  Cardinal  Henrj',  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  which  Seb.astian  had  lost 
at  the  b.attle  of  Alcazar.  The  bard  of  the 
Tagus  was  utterly  neglected  by  Henry,  under 
whose  inglorious  reign  it  was  that  he  perished 
in  poverty. 

Camoens  had  a  black  servant  who  had 
grown  old  with  him,  and  who  had  long  e.\- 
perienced  his  master's  humanity.  This  grate- 
ful Indian,  who  was  a  native  of  Java,  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  have  saved  the  life  of  his 
master  in  the  unhappy  .shipwreck,  by  which 
he  lost  all  his  property,  except  his  poems, 
which  he  preserved.  [.See  Anecdotes  0/ Slti/>- 
7urcr/c.]  When  Camoens  became  so  reduced 
as  no  longer  to  maintain  his  servant,  this 
faithful  creature  begged  in  the  streets  of 
Li.sbon  for  the  only  man  in  Portugal  on  whom 
God  had  bestowed  those  talents  which  have  a 
tendency  to  erect  the  spirit  of  a  sinking  age.' 
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'  History  of  Leicester.' 

In  May,  1765,  Mr.  'afterwards  Dr.)  Farmer, 
published  '  Proposals  for  a  History  of  the 
Town  of  Leicester,  originally  collected  by 
iyilliain  St.avely,  E.sq.,  Barrister  at  Law, 
now  first  offered  to  the  public  from  the  author's 
M.S.  with  very  large  additions  and  improve- 
ments.' &c.     It  is  somewhat    singular    that 
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Mr.  Farmer  should  mistake  the  christian 
name  of  Stavely,  which  was  Thomas,  not 
U'illiain,  both  in  these  proposals,  and  in  the 
iinpriiuatur,  which  he  obtained  for  it  in  1767. 
That;  however,  he  set  about  this  work  with 
the  full  intention  of  pursuing  it  with  diligence, 
is  evident  from  the  tenorof  many  of  the  letters 
which  he  addressed  at  that  period  to  some 
eminent  antiquaries,  his  friends ;  but  in  a 
very  few  months  he  began  to  perceive,  that 
the  task  he  had  undertaken  was  much  more 
laborious  than  he  had  at  first  imagined.  He 
clung  to  it,  however,  through  many  delays, 
sometimes  flattering  himself,  and  sometimes 
his  subscribers,  that  it  would  be  completed  ; 
imtil,  at  length,  when  he  had  actually  begun 
to  print  it,  he  took  the  advantage  of  his  pro- 
motion to  the  mastership  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  urging  that  as  an  excuse  for 
discontinuing  his  labours,  advertised  to  return 
the  subscription  money  ;  which  was  punctu- 
ally done  when  called  for.  He  then  pre- 
sented the  MSS.  and  plates  to  Mr.  Nichols, 
who  has  since  completed  the  historj'  both  of 
the  town  and  county  of  Leicester,  with  a 
degree  of  spirit,  ability,  and  industry',  perhaps 
unprecedented  in  this  department  of  literature. 


French  Criticism. 

La  Harpe,  who  hated  England  and  English 
literature,  and  who  pretended  that  the  lan- 
guage was  so  poor,  that  even  the  conditional 
tense  could  not  be  expressed  without  a  peri- 
phrase,  imdertook,  nevertheless,  to  criticise 
our  English  poets ;  what  he  made  of  it,  may 
be  gathered  by  the  way  in  which  he  prints  his 
extracts : — 
'  Seas  roll  to  waft  me. 

«  «  *  * 

Feal  at  each  thread,  and  lives  a  long  the  line. 

#  »  «  « 

Be  pleased  witta  nothing,  is  no  blessed  with 
all? 

•  •  *  • 

*Tis  ne  where  to  be  found  ot  everivohere.' 

As  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  from 
what  poem  these  extracts  are  taken,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  mention  that  it  is  from  Pope's 
'  Essay  on  iSlan.'  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  M.  La  Harpe  examines  most  critically, 
the  beauties  of  these  '  extracts,'  and  pro- 
nounces accordingly. 


Caxtonia. 

A  copy  of  the  same  edition  of  an  early 
printed  book,  '  Caxton's  '  Faytcs  of  Amies,' 
sold  in  the  Roxburgh  collection  for  /350  :  at 
the  sale  of  Earl  Spencer's  duplicates,  for  ^60  ; 
and  in  March,  1821,  it  only  fetched  scc'eii 
guineas,  at  a  public  sale. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  may  mention  the 
fate  of  an  unique  copy  of  a  tract  of  five  leaves 
only,  entitled,  '  Propositio  Clarissimi  Oratorio 
^lajistri  Johannis  Russell,  decretorum  doc- 
toris  ac  adtunc  Ambassiatoris  Christiannissimi 
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Regis  Edwardi,  Dei  Gracia  Regis  Anglie  et 
Francie,  ad  illustrissimum  Principem  Karolum, 
Ducem  Burgundie,  super  susceptione  Ordinis 
Garterii,  etc'  This  tract,  which  is  without 
printer's  name,  date,  or  place,  but  which  is  a 
genuine  Caxton,  printed  in  1469  or  1470,  was 
purchased  by  a  bookseller  at  the  west-end  of 
the  town,  for  forty-five  shillings  ;  who  sold  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  fifty  guineas  ; 
and  when  that  nobleman's  library  was  dis- 
persed in  1819,  Earl  Spencer  purchased  the 
tract  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  ' 


Archdeacon  Blackburne. 

The  attachment  of  Archdeacon  Blackburne, 
the  author  of  the  '  Confessional,'  to  the  use  of 
pen,  ink,  paper,  and  books,  was  in  him  al- 
most a  second  nature.  When  he  was  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  most  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  compilation  of  the  '  Memoirs  of 
HoUis,'  he  concluded  a  short  note  to  a  friend, 
in  these  words :  '  I  have  got  a  most  trouble- 
some inflammation  in  my  right  eye,  which 
makes  me  write  in  pain.  ^Ir.  W.  ;the  medical 
gentleman  who  attended  him)  said  this  morn- 
ing, I  must  neither  write  nor  read  ;  he  might 
as  well  say,  I  must  not  eat.' 


A  Repentant  Author. 

In  1793,  a  work  was  published,  entitled, 
'  Maxims  of  Gallantry',  or  History  of  the 
Count  de  Vemey.  By  G — e  B — r.'  The 
greater  part  of  this  work  is  elegantly  written, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  chaste  production. 
In  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  sold  a  few  years 
ago,  was  the  following  MS.  note  :— 

'  George  Brewer. — This  work  not  being 
of  so  strict  a  moral  tendency  as  it  should  be, 
was  very  roughly  handled  by  the  reviewers, 
who,  in  speaking  of  it,  said,  that  it  was 
"Chesterfield  Infernalized  ;"  upon  which  the 
author,  repenting  of  his  production,  called  it 
in,  and  destroyed  the  whole  edition,  six  copies 
alone  excepted,  one  of  which,  with  difficulty, 
I  procured.' 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  in 
the  '  Spectator,'  is  universally  known  to  have 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  Addison;  and  when,  in 
one  of  his  p.ipcrs,  he  had  brought  Sir  Roger 
to  town,  he  left  him  for  a  day  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Richard  Steele  ;  who  not  quite  so  scrupu- 
lous as  his  friend  Addison,  made  the  good- 
humoured  knight  perambulate  Covent Garden 
in  rather  suspicious  female  company.  This 
offended  Addison  very  much,  who  reprimanded 
Steele  with  having  destroyed  that  consistency 
of  character  in  Sir  Roger,  which  he  had  been 
so  anxious  to  preserve. 

Steele  excused  himself,  by  saying,  that  the 
knight  had  not  transgressed  the  rules  of  mo- 
rality ;  but  this  would  not  satisfy  Addison,  who 
declared  that  he  would  put  it  out  of  any  per. 
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son's  power  to  injure  Sir  Roger  in  future,  by 
billing  him  immediately.  He  kept  his  word  ; 
for  making  the  knight  take  his  leave  of  London 
in  the  ensuing  paper,  he  added  but  one  more 
on  the  subject,  and  that  was  from  Coverley 
Hall,  giving  an  accoiuit  of  the  death  of  the 
worthy  knight. 


Revolutionary  Frenzy. 

In  1792,  a  decree  passed  the  French  Na- 
tional Convention,  for  issuing  a  "  commission 
for  the  e.xamination  of  monuments.'  The 
celebrated  biographer  Mercier  was  appointed 
one  of  the  thirty-three  members  of  which  the 
commission  was  composed,  and  the  famous 
Barrere  was  also  of  the  number.  Barrere, 
fertile  in  projects,  however  visionary  and  de- 
structive, proposed  to  Mercier,  '  to  make  a 
short  extract  from  every  book  in  the  national 
library ;  to  have  these  extracts  superbly 
bound  by  Didot ;  and  to  burn  all  the  books 
from  which  they  were  taken.'  It  never  oc- 
curred to  this  busy  revolutionist,  that  there 
might  be  a  thousand  copies  of  the  same  book  ; 
and  that  seme  hundreds  of  these  might  be  out 
of  the  national  librarj'.  Of  course  RIercier 
laughed  at  the  project,  and  it  was  abandoned. 


The  most  Entertaining  of 
Autiiors. 

Ten  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  taste,  when 
on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  of  rank,  were  each 
desired  to  write  out  a  list  of  the  ten  most  in- 
teresting work-s  they  had  ever  read.  One 
■work  only  found  its  way  into  every  list,  this 
■was  '  Gil  Bias.' 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  been  present,  and  been 
previously  heard  on  the  subject,  the  prefer- 
ence would  probably  have  been  given  to  '  Don 
Quixote.'  The  Doctor  used  to  say,  that 
there  were  few  books  of  which  one  ever  could 
possibly  arrive  at  the  last  page  ;  and  that 
there  never  was  anything  written  by  mere 
man,  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers, 
excepting  '  Don  Quixote,'  '  Robinson  Cru- 
soe,' and  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  After 
Homer's  '  Iliad,'  he  said,  the  ■work  of  Cer- 
vantes was  the  greatest  in  the  world,  as  a 
book  of  entertainment ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  every  other  author's  admirers  are 
confined  to  his  countrj-men,  and  perhaps  to 
the  literary  classes  among  them  ;  while  '  Don 
Quixote'  is  a  sort  of  common  property,  an 
universal  cla.ssic,  equally  enjoyed  by  the  court 
and  the  cottage  ;  equally  applauded  in  France 
and  England,  as  in  Spain ;  quoted  by  every 
servant,  the  amusement  of  every  age,  from 
infancy  to  decrepitude  ;  the  first  book  you 
see  in  every  shop,  where  books  are  sold, 
through  all  the  states  of  Italy  ;  who  can  re- 
fuse his  consent  to  an  avowal  of  the  superi- 
ority of  Cervantes  to  all  modern  writers? 

Shakspeare  himself  has,  until  within  the 
last  half  century,  been  worshipped  only  at 
home ;  ■while  translators  and  engravers  live 


by  the  hero  of  '  La  Mancha'  in  every  nation  ; 
and  the  walls  of  the  miserable  inns  and  the 
cottages,  all  over  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, are  adorned  with  the  exploits  of  Don 
Qubcote. 

Wilkes. 

When  Wilkes  had  written  his  poem,  the 
'  Essay  on  Woman,'  he  sent  it  in  manuscript 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  let- 
ter, expressing  his  anxiety  not  to  publish  any- 
thing ofilensive  to  public  morals,  and  request- 
ing that  if  his  Grace,  in  perusing  it,  met  with 
any  passages  that  might  be  deemed  objection- 
able, that  he  would  erase  them,  or  make  such 
alterations  as  to  his  Grace  might  seem  neces- 
sary. The  good  archbishop,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him,  was 
actually  preparing  to  give  Wilkes  the  benefit 
of  his  advice,  when  a  friend,  who  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  dissuaded 
his  Grace  from  the  task,  assuring  him,  that  if 
he  did  it,  Wilkes  would  still  publish  the  '  Essay 
on  Woman,'  and  announce,  that  it  was  'cor- 
rected and  revised  by  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

Wilkes  wrote  his  life,  and  requested  Mr. 
Butler,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  be  his  executor, 
on  a  condition  of  printing  it  entire  and  un- 
altered. With  this  view  he  indulged  him  with 
a  perusal  of  it,  but  Mr.  B.  declined  thecharge. 
It  is  said,  that  on  the  death  of  Wilkes,  the 
cover  of  the  book  was  found  with  all  the  leaves 
cut  out  of  it. 


Phillips. 

Paul  Whitehead  relates,  that  when  Mr.  Ad- 
dison was  .secretary  of  state,  Phillips  applied 
to  him  for  some  preferment  ;  but  was  coolly 
answered,  that  it  was  thought  that  he  was 
already  provided  for,  by  being  made  a  jus- 
tice for  Westminster.  To  this  observation, 
our  author,  with  some  indignation,  replied, 
'  Though  poetry  was  a  trade  he  could 
not  live  by,  yet  he  scorned  to  owe  sub- 
sistence to  another,  which  he  ought  not  to 
live  by.' 


Gesner's  Plates. 

The  account  given  by  Dr.  Poulteney  of  the 
fate  ^f  Conrad  Gesner's  excellent  botanical 
figures,  form,s,  as  he  justly  observes,  a  morti- 
fying anecdote  in  the  literary  history  of  the 
science  of  botany.  Of  the  fifteen  hundred 
figures  left  by  Gesner,  prepared  for  his  '  His- 
tory of  Plants,'  at  his  death,  a  large  share 
passed  into  the  '  Epitome  Matthioli,'  pub- 
lished by  Camerariusin  1586,  which  contained 
in  the  whole  one  thousand  and  three  ;  and  in 
a  second  edition  in  1590,  they  embellished  an 
abridged  translation  of  '  Matthiolus,'  printed 
under  the  name  of  the  'German  Herbal.'  In 
1609,  the  same  blocks  were  used  by  Utfenbach 
for  the  '  Herbal'  of  Castor  Durantes,  printed 
at  Frankfort.      This    publication,    however. 
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,      J    A       A  f„r.v   1  bv  the  kite  flood  of  slander  on  himself,  he  had     . 
comprehend,   only   "'"^hundred  and  forty^    by  U_.^^^      ^^^^,^    ^   peculiar  nght   over  the.r 
eisht  of  these  icons,  nearly  o"f^*>^'"°':'=°- f'.^"!f    '    ^es  as  was  necessary  to  this  design  - 

huroduced  of  inferior  ment^  ^*^'"i'''7  these        On  the  i.th  of  March,.  1729.  the    Dunc.ad 
Camerarius   the  y°""gf  ^>^<=''?S  ,t  ^^  took-    was  presented  to  the  king  and  'lue-."  ^^'^o 
blocks   were  purchased  by  0°erl  ",  a  book  l  ^^^^^      ^^^  ^^  ''^^'^ ."' r  .W  i 

seller  of  Ulm,  and  next  served  for  the     ±^ar  ^^^  ^         Honourable  Sir  Robert 

„assiis    Mcdicinahs     Ilhistrat.s     "f^,  ^"XM  &^^  some  days  after,   the  whole 

pmtedin  that  city  in  1663.  /"  ,^^^8,  th-.V      ^^'P  ^^i,;„  ,,^,t^l,en  andcircuU^ 
vere  taken  into  a  German  herbal  W  f  ""^^'i    „oblcmen,  and  persons  of  the  hrst  dist.nc  ion 
^'erzacha ;  and  such  was  the  ^^ce  lence  of  the    no        ^^^,  i'^^^  ,^, 

materials  and  workmanship  of  '"^f."';^'' "  ,v^'  L-rowd   of  authors  besieged   the    shop  :     en- 
Ihat  they  were  exhibited  a  sixth  tin  e  in  th.    croua  ^^^^^^^  ^^  and  battery, 

'Theatrum     Botanicum'   of   Zw.ngei     1696        reaU  ^,.^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^^  a  1  employea    o 

nnd     finally,    n   a   new  edition  of  the   same       .  > !       ,     coming  out  of  the    Dimciad ,    on 
works   so  k.te  as  i744.     Thus  did  the  genius    hinder  the  co        »     ^^^^^sellers  and  hawkers 
Td  labours  of  Ges,(^r,  add  d.gmty  and  orna-    the  other  sid^.  ^^^^^  ^^ 
ment  to  the  works  of  other  men,  ^n^  even  ot    ^^,       ,^  ^circumstances    attended    it  ,     the 
some  whose  enntity  he  had  experienced  during    ludicro^  ,^^^  ^^  this  name  they  were  called, 

his  lifetime.  held  weekly  clubs  to  consult  about  hostilities 
a-ainst  the  author  ;  one  wrote  in  ^ Jitter  to  a 

Joseph  Sanfbrd.  iZr^'^:^^^^'^^^ 

inaportrait  of\he  eccentric  Jo^^^^^f]^:^^':?^^ 
ford  of  Uol  CoUege,  which  wasp  ented^t^  tf/ge'ntl  me^  wei.  a  little  comforted.  Some 
Exeter  College,  he  s  ■■-P^«'r^]^^^ji,;„„  „f  the  folte^ditions  of  the  book,  having  an  owl  u 
under  his  arm.  ^^is  is  tn.  nr  rarity,  which  their  frontispiece;  the  true  one,  to  dist  n- 
^Sl^t:'A^:!^<S:vid  ^^^^..^a  J,.^  ,,  hxed  m  its  stead  aii  ^ss  ^den  with 
bookselL  in  t^e  Strand^     A^  soon  as  he  l.d     a"  hor.       l^hen^^ano^^  P^^^^ 

asccrtamed  wha   the  book  was,  ne  .       oemg  p  returned  for  distinction  to  the 

it  down,  but  took  It  himself    o  "is  locgin  "°V''"'^"     Hence  arose  a  great  contest  of 

town,  and  ne.xt  morning  .^-^fll'  ^^  hookselle  ^  aS  bookseller!,  and  advertise- 
although  he  had  "Ot  finished  '^'^^  ~he  ^°etttaSns''t  advertisements  ;  some  recom- 
which  brought  him  to  London.     «<=  Kepi  "'''"'f.^  *;l"    edition  01  the  Ow  ,  and  others 

^"''^  '"  ^::t!rhe'!ia'd";allfrod?efitfn  hi^  re'dl^o;':ffhrr.  by  which  names  they 
i-p^Sntr'at'^iuok^^'H^,   w.^^  ^so  ^much  |  came  to  be  distinguished. 


X::eT  with  this  acquisition,  that  he  sent  a 
^iTnea  to  the  bookseller,  in  addition  to  what 
he  had  first  paid  him 
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The  'D  unci  ad.' 


To  the  French  we  are  indebted  for  the  plan 

of  acauainting  the  worid  with  what  passes  in 

i  ne  •  JJUUUiau.  I  the  republic  of  letters,  through  the  medium  of 

them   the  treatise  of     Ifthos    or  the  Art  m    j  y,      ^^^^-^^^-^  counsellor  of  the  Pari.a- 

^"'^'"^Illt^Ts'Xce'Sev    aVsSci^o^^    ment    of    Paris.      Al though _^ this    plan  ^-_^ 
chapter  of  this  piece    the  H    ^^,^;^,^     received  with  g 


t  t  art  that  some  one  or  other  took  every 
later  to  himself;  all  fell  into  so  violent  a 
r  ,i;,v  fnr  hilf  a  vear,  or  more,  the  com- 
™oi;'newspaperf(in  m"st  of  which  they  had 
mon  newspape      \  writers    were 


ment    ot     raris.       i-i.n.^i'.i^'fi" ■    i------ 

^ece  ved  with  great  approbation  by  the  pub- 
lic vet  it  excited  the  enmity  of  some  authors, 
bv'the  severity  of  its  criticism  ;  in  consequence 
o  which,  De  Sallo  rel.ncpiished  't  to  Gallo.s 
who  persevered  in  conducting  it  until  the  >e.  r 
;674,\vhen  he  resigned  it  to,  another  ed.toi 
The  'Journal  des  S^avans,  was  soon  fol 
lawed  by  others,  on  the  same  plan    '"Italy 


mon  newspapers  (in  "}'''' ^V"^!.;^' ^^  and  Germany.     In  i682,.Mr.  M'^pcke  began 

some  property,  as  being  ^''^^'^.Teh'ds  and  ?he  •  Acta  Eniditonim  L.psien.s.a    yh.ch     as 

filled  with  the  most  abusive  fal^'^hoods  anu  ne                                       ^^^^^  ^^^^j^  increasing 

scurrilities  they  could  possibly  devise.     Ihis  ^afmci   on  10                  t^vo  journals  .appeared 

Ave  MP"P«'l^- »''=='' '^^',^!.'r\"°^^^^  one     t  Venice,   and  the   other.. at 

men  were  the  authors  of  it                        ,  ,      ^^    be  called  the  mart  of  learning,  and 

cJ^^a:;^'p^c;hoi^rit'::;^s;^.sf;i«tl^l^nde.vot.^ 
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bt  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  number  of 
■booksellers,  and  immense  libraries,  public  and 
private  ;  in  such  a  country,  and  with  such 
advantages,  these  learned  men  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find,  that  no  person  had  as 
Vet  thou.:;ht  of  publishing  a  literary  jomiial. 
!M.  Le  Clerc  immediately  commenced  one, 
which  he  continued  until  1727. 

M.  Bayle  was  so  busily  engaged  in  com- 
posing his  '  Biographical  Dictionary,'  that  he 
was  obliged  to  drop  his  periodical  labours  in  a 
few  years  :  but  M.  Beauval  took  it  up,  and 
continued  it  under  the  title  of  '  The  Works  of 
the  Learned.'  M.  Bernard's  '  News  from  the 
Republic  of  Letters,'  was  well  received,  as 
well  as  the  '  Journal  de  Trevoux  ; '  the  latter, 
however,  was  considered  as  a  partial  produc- 
tion in  matters  of  religion  and  politics,  and 
was  conducted  by  a  party  of  Jesuits.  In 
1710,  M.  de  Poiitchartrain,  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  France,  engaged  some  of  the  ablest 
pens  in  the  Academy,  to  conduct  a  new 
journal  ;  M.  Fontenelle  wrote  the  philoso- 
phical part.  M.  Du  Pin  laboured  in  theology 
with  general  approbation,  and  ^L  Vaillant  was 
not  less  successful  in  antiquities. 


Newspapers. 

It  is  gratifying  to  our  national  pride,  to  dis- 
cover that  newspapers,  those  valuable  au.\ili- 
aries  in  the  field  of  literature,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  noblest  indications  of  British 
independence,  and  which  have  been  very 
justly  and  emphatically  termed,  '  The  safe- 
guards of  our  privileges,'  were  first  produced 
in  England. 

It  is  true  that  newspapers  were  not  unknown 
to  the  Romans  ;  but  before  printing  was  dis- 
covered, the  use  of  newspapers  was  too 
limited  almost  to  deser\-e  notice.  In  the  gal- 
leries which  Cicero  constructed  at  his  villa  at 
Tusculum,  in  imitation  of  the  schools  of 
Athens,  among  the  amu.sements  of  those  who 
frequented  them,  was  that  of  a  daily  news- 
paper, which  recorded  the  chief  occurrences 
of  public  note  and  general  interest,  with  the 
more  private  intelligence  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  and  fashionable  arrivals,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  those  of  more 
modem  date.  It  was  not,  indeed,  issued  for 
circulation,  being  merely  hung  up  in  some 
place  of  usual  resort,  and  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  government,  for  general 
information  ;  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was 
copied  for  the  private  accommodation  of  the 
wealthy.  The  Roman  newspaper  was  en- 
titled the  Acta  Diunia,  and  was  a  sort  of 
gazette,  containing  an  authorised  narrative  of 
the  transactions  worthy  of  notice,  which  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  Petronius  has  given  us  a 
.specimen  of  the  Acta  Diurna,  in  his  account 
of  Trimalchis  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
nearly  a  Roman  newspaper  runs  in  the  style 
of  an  English  one  ;  the  following  are  three 
articles  of  intelligence  out  of  it : 

'On  the  26th  of  July,  thirty  boys  and 
forty  girls  were  born  at  "Trimalchis'  estate  at 
Cuma.' 


'At  the  same  time,  a  slave  was  put_  to 
death  for  uttering  disrespectful  words  against 
his  lord.' 

'  The  same  day,  a  fire  broke  out  in  Port- 
pey's  gardens,  which  began  in  the  night,  in 
the  steward's  apartment.' 

To  the  wisdom  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  prudent  policy  of  Burleigh,  are  mankind 
indebted  for  the  earliest  specimen  of  a  printed 
newspaper.  During  the  year  15S8,  when 
Spain  was  preparing  her  '  Invincible  Armada,' 
and  threatening  the  subjugation  of  England, 
Burleigh,  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
false  reports,  at  a  moment  of  such  general 
an.\iety,  formed  the  plan  of  a  newspaper, 
which  should  convey  to  the  expectant  nation 
real  information  as  to  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  means  taken  to  counteract  them.  It 
was  entitled,  '  The  English  Mercurie,  pub- 
lished by  authoritie,  for  the  prevention  of 
false  reports,'  and  was  stated  to  be  '  imprinted 
at  London,  by  Christopher  Barker,  her  high- 
nesses printer.'  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
several  articles  in  thi-;  paper  were  written  by 
Lord  Burleigh  himself  This  able  statesman 
well  knew  how,  by  this  means,  to  turn  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people  against  Spain,  and  to 
inflame  their  love  for  their  sovereign.  Of  this 
first  of  periodicals,  only  three  numbers,  Nos. 
50,  51,  and  54,  are  known  to  exist,  and  these 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
earliest  of  these  is  No.  50,  and  is  dated  July 
23,  1588.  It  contains  intelligence  from  Sir 
Francis  Walsinghani,  that  the  Spanish  Armad.a 
was  seen  on  the  20th,  in  the  chops  of  the 
Channel,  wit'n  a  favourable  gale.  An  account 
is  then  given  of  the  English  fleet,  which  con- 
sisted of  eighty  sail  ;  and  it  states,  that  al- 
though, by  the  best  computation,  the  enemy 
could  not  have  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  .ships,  yet  as  soon  as  they  were  .seen 
from  the  topmast  of  the  English  fleet,  they 
v.'ere  hailed  by  the  English  sailors,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  always  receive  an  enemy,  with 
cheers  and  acclamations  of  joy.  An  account 
of  an  attack  on  the  Armada,  on  the  21st  of 
July,  and  a  statement  of  the  preparations 
made  at  Tilburj'  and  Blackheath,  follow,  with 
some  consolatory  remarks,  that  nothing  was 
to  be  feared  should  the  Spaniards  even  effect 
a  landing,  since  '  by  God's  blessing,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  this  unjust  and  daring  enterprise 
of  the  Kingof  Spayne.  will  turnout  to  his  ever- 
lasting shame  and  dishonour.' 

The  next  number  of  the  '  English  ?.rercurie,' 
was  published  three  days  after,  namely,  on 
the  26th  of  July  ;  it  contains  '  the  journal  of 
what  passed  since  the  21st  of  this  month, 
betweenhermajesties' fleet  and  that  of  Spayne, 
transmitted  by  the  Lords  High  Admirall,  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Councill.'  When  Nos. 
52  and  53  of  this  paper  was  published, 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but  No. 
54  is  dated  November  24,  and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  '  the  solemn  and  general  thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  successes  obtained  against  the 
Spanish  Armada.'  on  which  occasion  the  queen 
went  to  St.  Paul'^  in  great  state 

Lord  Orford  has  erroneously  given  credit 
to  Theoplu'ast  Renaudot,  a  physician  of  Paris, 
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fTjr  the  invention  of  the  Gazette,  which  he 
states  to  have  been  first  published  in  1631. 
The  dates,  however,  demonstrate,  that  the 
pleasures  and  the  benefits  of  a'  newspaper 
were  enjoyed  in  England  more  than  forty 
years  before  the  establishment  of  Renaudot's 
Parisian  Gazette  ;  and  the  '  English  Mercuric' 
will  remain  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  printed  jiewspapcr  in  England,  at 
an  epoch  when  no  other  nation  can  boast  of  a 
vehicle  of  news  of  a  similar  kmd  ;  we  say 
printed,  because  written  news  had  been  com- 
mon years  before  ;  and  few  men  of  rank  or  in 
commerce,  but  had  'letters  of  news, 'forwarded 
to  them  by  persons  who  made  it  a  regular 
species  of  trade.  Besides  the  newspaper  we 
have  just  noticed,  accounts  of  any  particular 
transaction  in  the  political  world,  or  of  any 
domestic  occurrence  of  singularity  or  mterest, 
were  given  to  the  public  in  small  pamphlets 
of  a  single  sheet,  under  various  titles.  Thus, 
we  have,  '  Newes  from  Spain,'  1600  ;  '  Newes 
out  of  Germany,'  1612  ;  '  Strange  Newes  of  a 
prodigious  Monster  borne  in  the  township  of 
Adlington,'  1613  ;  with  many  others. 

From  this  period  newspapers  increased  con- 
siderably ;  the  people  were  gratified  with  so 
easy  a  mode  of  procuring  intelligence,  and  the 
printers  found  ample  recompense  for  their 
labour  in  afiording  this  gratification.  Burton, 
who  first  published  his  '  Anatomy  of  INIelan- 
choly,'  in  1620,  or  1621,  complains,  that  'if 
any  read  now-a-day,  it  is  a  play  book,  or  a 
pamphlet  of  newes;'  and  Ben  Jonson  pointedly 
ridicules  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  public, 
and  the  facility  by  which  it  was  gratified  by 
the  printers,  in  his  '  Staple  of  News,'  written 
in  1625.  The  newspapers  which  had  before 
appeared  only  occasionally,  now  became  regu- 
lar publications.  In  1621,  Nathaniel  Butter 
printed  'The  Courant,  or  Weekly  Newes  from 
Foreign  Parts  ;'  which  was  followed  up  by 
'Thecertain  Newesof  thispresentWeek,'  1622. 
During  the  eventful  period  of  the  civil  war,  a 
variety  of  works  of  this  description  appeared 
in  favour  of  the  two  parties,  many  of  which 
were  written  with  e.xtraordinary  talents,  and 
circulated  with  uncommon  courage.  Of  these, 
the  chief  author  was  Marchmont  Needham, 
who  had  received  his  education  in  Oxford  : 
and  who,  after  alternately  siding  with  the 
court  and  the  Parliament,  was  discharged 
from  writing  public  intelligence,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  State,  in  1660,  and  finally  ended  his 
career  in  Devereux  Court,  November,  1678. 
Wood  tells  us,  '  he  was  a  most  seditious,  mu- 
table, and  railing  writer;'  and  so  enraged  were 
the  royal  party,  that  even  years  after  his 
death,  '  many  could  not  endure  to  hear  him 
spoken  of;'  which  is  no  small  proof  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  his  labours,  and  of  his 
popularity.  From  1622,  to  1665,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  various  publications  of 
this  nature  appeared,  a  list  of  which,  with 
their  titles,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Nichols's 
'  Literary  Anecdotes.'  The  first  regular  paper 
was  the  '  Public  Intelligencer,'  which  com- 
menced August  31,  1661.  In  the  following 
year,  a  question  arose  about  preventing  the 
publicatioa  of  the  debates  of  the  Irish  Parlia 


ment,  in  an  English  newspaper  called  '  The 
Intelligencer  ;'  and  a  letter  was  written  from 
the  Speaker  to  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  the 
English  Secretary  of  State,  to  prevent  these 
publications  in  those  'diurnals,'  as  they  called 
them. 

The  London  Gazette  was  begun  November 
7,  1665  ;  it  was  at  first  called  the  Oxford  Ga- 
zette, from  its  being  printed  in  that  city,  dur- 
ing a  session  of  Parliament  there,  on  account 
of  the  plague.  The  name  gazette,  was 
taken  from  a  paper  printed  at  Venice,  the 
'  price  of  which  was  originally  a  gazetta,  a 
Venetian  coin,  and  which  was  afterwards  so 
called. 

The  first  daily  paper  after  the  revolution, 
was  called  'The  Orange  Intelligencer;'  and 
thence  to  1692,  there  were  twenty-si.x  news- 
papers. From  an  advertisement  in  a  weekly 
paper,  called  'The Athenian  Gazette,'  Febru- 
ary 8,  1696,  it  appears  that  the  coffee-hou.ses 
in  London  had  then,  exclusive  of  votes  of  Par- 
liament, nine  newspapers  every  week ;  but 
there  seems  not  to  have  been  in  1696  one  daily 
newspaper.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
there  were,  in  1709,  eighteen  newspapers  pub- 
lished ;  of  which,  however,  only  one  was  a 
daily  paper,  'The  London  Courant.'  In  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  in  1724,  there  were  pub- 
lished three  daily,  six  weekly,  and  ten  even- 
ing papers,  three  times  a  week. 

From  this  period  the  number  of  newspapers 
rapidly  increased  ;  and  by  opening  them  to 
political  discussion,  they  obtained  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  were  a 
most  salutary  check  against  every  inroad  on 
public  liberty.  The  number  of  papers  now 
published  in  London  alone,  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  twenty  millions  annually :  while  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  number  of 
Provincial  newspapers  is  upwards  of  three 
hundred,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing. 
The  annual  sale  of  these  is  about  fifty-six 
millions,  which,  with  the  twenty  millions  of 
the  London  press,  make  the  immense  number 
of  seventy-six  millions  of  newspapers  every 
year.  Provincial  newspapers  have  not  been 
established  much  more  than  a  century  :  one 
of  the  earliest  was  printed  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Moggridge,  who  used  to  insert  the 
intelligence  from  Yorkshire,  under  the  head 
of  Foreign  News. 

The  avidity  of  the  public  for  reading  ncws- 
])apers,  has  been  turned  to  .advantage  to  the 
state  ;  and  they  not  only  afford  gratification 
to  the  people,  but  they  are  a  very  productive 
branch  of  the  public  revenue. 


The  Cudworth  MSS. 


The 


history  of  these  MSS.  is  somewhat 
curious.  Having  been  left  by  Dr.  Cudworth 
to  the  care  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Mashain, 
they  for  a  long  time  quietly  reposed  in  the 
library  at  Oates,  in  Essex.  But,  about  the 
year  1762,  when  the  late  Lord  Masham 
married  his  second  lady,  his  lordship  thought 
proper  to  remove  a  number  of  volumes  of 
ancient  learning,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
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to  the  family  l)y  Mr.  Locke,  and  llie  manu- 
scripts of  Dr.  Cudworth,  to  make  room  for 
books  of  polite  amusement.  For  this  purpose 
he  sold  cither  the  whole  or  a  considerable 
part  of  them,  to  IMr.  Robert  Davis,  then  a 
Dookseller  in  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Davis  being 
told,  or  having  concluded,  that  the  manu- 
scripts were  the  production  of  !\Ir.  Locke,  it 
became  an  object  of  consideration  with  him, 
how  to  convert  them,  as  a  tradesman,  to 
the  best  advantage.  They  contained,  among 
other  things,  sundrj^  notes  on  Scripture. 
About  the  same  time  a  number  of  manu- 
script Scriptural  notes,  by  Dr.  Waterland, 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  booksellers. 
It  was  therefore  projected,  by  the  aid  of  such 
celebrated  names  as  ^Ir.  Locke  and  Dr. 
Waterland,  to  fabricate  a  new  Bible  with 
annotations.  At  a  consultation,  however,  it 
was  suggested,  that  though  these  names 
were  very  important,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  complete  success  of  the  design,  to  join 
with  them  some  popular  living  character. 
The  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd  was  then  in  the 
height  of  his  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and 
was  fi.\ed  upon  to  carry  on  the  undertaking. 
This  was  the  origin  of  Dr.  Dodd's  Bible  ;  and 
part  of  the  materials  put  into  his  hands,  the 
doctor  made  use  of  in  the  '  Christian  Maga- 
zine.' When  the  manuscripts  were  returned 
to  Mr.  Davis,  he  carried  them  down  to 
Barnes,  in  Surrey,  which  was  his  country 
retirement,  and  threw  them  into  a  garret, 
where  they  lay  exposed  to  the  danger  of  such 
a  situation.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1777.  ^  gentleman  who  had  a  veneration  for 
the  name  of  Locke,  and  was  concerned  to  hear 
that  any  of  his  writings  were  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  went  down  to  Barnes,  to  see  these 
manuscripts  ;  and  being  positively  assured  by 
Mr.  Davis,  that  they  were  the  real  com- 
positions of  that  eminent  man,  he  immediately 
purchased  them  for  forty  guineas.  He  was, 
however,  soon  convinced,  after  an  e.\amina- 
tion  of  them,  that  the  authority  of  the  book- 
seller was  fallacious :  and  having  remon- 
strated against  the  deception,  the  vendor 
condescended  to  take  them  again,  upon  being 
paid  ten  guineas  for  his  disappointment  in 
the  negociation.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
manuscripts,  the  gentleman  having  dis- 
covered, by  many  incontestable  proofs,  that 
they  were  the  writings  of  Dr.  Cudworth,  he 
recommended  them  to  the  curators  of  the 
British  Museum,  by  whom  they  were  pur- 
chased ;  and  thus  at  la.st,  after  many  perils 
and  mutations,  they  are  safely  lodged  in  that 
noble  repository. 


Importance  of  a  Comma. 

The  printer  of  Richard  Dawes's  'Miscel- 
lanea Critica,'  by  an  unfortunate  mistake  in  a 
passage  of  'Terentianus  Maurus,'  which  Mr. 
Dawes  had  quoted  in  order  to  correct  it,  had 
inserted  a  comma  that  destroyed  the  merit 
of  the  emendation.  In  consequence  of  this 
involuntary  error,  Dawes,  in  an  Addenda  to 
his  'Miscellanea,' which  he  afterwards   pub- 


lished, has  expressed  himself  with  great  in- 
dignation. He  declares,  that  he  could  not 
conjecture  what  fault  he  had  committed 
against  the  printer,  that  he  .should  envy  him 
the  honour,  whatever  it  was,  that  was  due  to 
his  correction  !  Had  Dawes,  to  whom  the 
mistake  of  a  comma  gave  such  mortal  offence, 
been  able  to  revisit  this  earth,  what  must  have 
been  his  indignation,  to  behold  inscribed  on 
his  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  Heworth, 
'  In  memory  of  Richard  Dawes,  late  head- 
master of  the  Gramiiier  [hr  so  it  is  written) 
School,  Newcastle,  who  died  the  21st  of 
March,  1766,  aged  57  years.' 

The  '  Divina  Commedia. 

At  what  time,  or  in  what  place,  Dante 
wrote  his  immortal  work,  the  '  Divina  Com- 
media,' his  numerous  commentators  seem 
unable  to  determine.  Boccaccio  asserts, 
that  he  begun  his  '  Commedia'  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  and  had  finished  seven  cantos  of 
his  '  Inferno,'  before  his  exWe  from  Florence  ; 
and  that  in  the  plundering  of  his  house  on 
that  event,  the  beginning  of  his  poem  was 
fortunately  preserved,  but  remained  some 
time  neglected,  till  its  merit  being  acciden- 
tally discovered  by  an  intelligent  poet,  Dino, 
It  was  sent  to  the  IVIarquess  Marcillo 
Marespina.  by  whom  Dante  was  then  pro- 
tected. The  marquess  restored  these  lost 
papers  to  the  poet,  and  entreated  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  work,  which  opened  in  so  promis- 
ing a  manner.  To  this  accident  we  are 
probably  indebted  for  the  poem  of  Dante, 
which  he  must  have  continued  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  an  unfortunate  and  agitated 
life. 


The  'Hoglandia.' 

The  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Thomas 
Richards,  formerly  a  member  of  Je.sus  Col- 
lege, Ovford,  and  afterwards  Rector  of 
Lhanryllin  in  North  Wales,  relates,  that  in  a 
year  or  two  after  his  admission  into  the 
University,  a  consultation  was  held  by  the 
Fellows  of  Jesus  College,  about  a  proper 
person  of  that  college,  or  any  other  native 
of  Wales  (though  of  another  college),  to 
answer  the  celebrated  'IMuscipula,'  then 
lately  published  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Holdsworth  of  Magdalen  College,  at  the  re- 
quest and  by  the  direction  of  Dn  Sacheverel. 
Those  who  knew  and  had  often  observed  the 
collegiate  exercises  of  Mr.  Richards,  were 
pleased  to  propose  him,  though  of  low  stand- 
ing, as  the  fittest  person  that 'they  could  think 
of  for  such  an  undertaking.  Mr.  Lhuyd.  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  '  Archaeologia  Bri- 
tannica,'  being  present,  asked,  'has  he  the 
ca^iti  poeticmn  ?'  They  assured  him  that  he 
usually  wrote  in  a  strong  Virgilian  verse. 
'Then,' .said  Mr.  Lhuyd,  'I  will  give  him  a 
plan ;'  which  was  that  of  the  '  Hoglandia,' 
since  published,  and  well  known.  Mr. 
Richards  retired,  with  leave,  for  about  a 
week  out  of  the  college,   taking  lodgings  at 
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St.  Thomas's,  and  completed  the  poem. 
When  finished  and  corrected  by  Mr.  Lhuyd, 
and  Mr.  Anthony  Alsop  of  Christ  Church, 
Mr.  Lhuyd  drew  up  a  preface  or  dedication 
in  very  elegant  Latin,  but  in  terms  by  much 
too  severe,  which  made  Mr.  Richards  very 
uneasy,  for  he  must  obey.  Before  the  poem 
was  sent  to  the  press,  Mr.  Lhuyd  died  •, 
Richards  was  then  at  liberty.  He  consulted 
wi;h  his  friend,  Mr.  Alsop  'who  was  greatly 
offended  with  Sacheverel's  haughty  carriage), 
and  both  together  drew  up  the  dedication  as 
it  now  stands. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  '  Muscipula,' 
Dr.  Sacheverel  gaveacopy  of  it  to  Mr.  Lhuyd, 
with  these  haughty  words  :  '  Here,  ]\Ir.  Lhuyd, 
I  give  you  a  poem  of  banter  upon  your  coim- 
try,  and  I  defy  all  your  countrymen  to  answer 
it.'  It  was  this  which  provoked  the  wrath  of 
the  old  Cambrian. 

A  Bosom  Treasure. 

No  author  ever  entertained  a  more  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  his  literary  offspring  than 
Kuster  the  German  did  for  his  edition  of 
'  Suidas,'  which  cost  him  four  years  to  finish, 
and  on  which  he  meditated  day  and  night. 
He  relates  himself,  that  being  one  night  awoke 
by  thunder  and  lightning,  he  became  so 
alarmed  for  his  work  that  he  started  up  imme- 
diately, and  carried  it  to  bed  with  him,  as  the 
safest  place  for  a  treasure  which  he  prized 
above  all  others. 


Lhuyd,  the  Antiquarian. 

When  Edward  Lhuyd,  author  of  the 
Archa;olo,gia  Britannica,'  was  travelling  in 
Bretagny,  in  the  time  of  our  wars  with  France, 
he  was  taken  up  for  a  spy,  confined  a  few 
days  in  prison,  and  all  his  papers  .seized  The 
p.apers  were  examined  by  the  priests  and 
Jesuits,  and  being  found  unintelligible  they 
.served  to  confirm  the  suspicions  against  him. 
But  the  principal  managers  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  receiving  assurances,  by  learned 
and  respectable  men  in  England,  that  he  was 
only  pursuing  inquiries  relating  to  the  anti- 
quities of  Britain,  and  had  not  the  least  con- 
cern with  state  affairs,  he  was  honourably 
dismissed. 

'  I  was  told  at  Oxford,'  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  '  by  a  gentleman  that  knew  and 
honoured  Lhuyd,  that  his  death  was,  in  all 
probability,  hastened,  partly  by  his  immo- 
derate application  to  researches  into  antiquity, 
and  more  so  by  his  choosing,  for  some  time 
before  his  decease,  to  lie  in  a  room  at  the 
Museum  (Oxford!  which,  if  not  very  damp, 
was  at  least  not  well  aired.' 


Mrs.  Montague. 

Many  years  after  Mrs.  Montague's  cele- 
brated 'Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  had  received 
the  approbation  of  all  persons  of  critical  ta?te, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cowper  the  poet,  who, 


after  reading  it,  thus  wrote  to  one  of  his  cor- 
respondents. '  I  no  longer  wonder  that  Mrs. 
Monta.gue  stands  at  the  head  of  all  that  is 
called  learned,  and  tliat  every  critic  veils  his 
bonnet  to  her  superior  judgment  :  the  learn- 
ing, the  sound  judgment,  and  the  wit  dis- 
played in  it,  fully  justify  not  only  my  compli- 
ments, but  all  compliments  that  either  have 
already  been  paid  to  her  talents,  or  shall  be 
paid  hereafter.' 


Hieroglyphics. 

The  celebrated  mathematician,  Kircher, 
was  more  than  ordinarily  addicted  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  would  always  find  a 
plausible,  if  not  a  true,  meaning  for  them. 
Some  young  scholars  resolved  to  divert  them- 
selves at  his  e,\pense.  With  this  view,  they 
engraved  some  fantastic  characters,  or  figure.s, 
upon  a  shapeless  piece  of  stone,  and  had  it 
buried  in  a  spot  which  was  shortly  to  be  dug 
up.  When /omicf,  it  was  carried  to  Kircher 
as  a  most  singular  curiosity  ;  and  he,  enrap- 
tured with  the  discovery,  began  immediately 
to  expound  the  incatihig  of  the  ^mincaning 
characters,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the 
young  wags. 


Churlish  Modesty. 

James  Gretser,  the  learned  German,  had  a 
singular  aversion  to  ever>'  sort  of  praise.  The 
inhabitants  of  Maredorf  were  desirous  of 
having  his  picture  drawn  ;  but  when  informed 
of  the  earnest  application  they  had  made  to 
the  superiors  of  his  college  for  that  purpose, 
he  expressed  his  chagrin,  and  told  them  that 
if  they  wanted  his  picture,  they  need  but  draw 
that  of  an  ass.  Still,  however,  to  show  their 
regard,  and  in  a  way  more  acceptable  to  him, 
they  purchased  all  his  works,  which  were  not 
inconsiderable  in  number,  and  devoted  them 
to  the  use  of  the  public. 


Shadwell. 

When  Shadwell  was  made  historiographer 
and  poet-laureate,  some  persons  complained  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  by  whose  interest  he  w.as 
advanced,  saying,  that  there  were  other 
authors  who  had  .a  better  claim.  His  lordship 
replied,  '  That  he  did  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine how  great  a  poet  Shadwell  might  be,  but 
he  v.'as  sure  that  he  was  an  honest  man.' 
Lord  Rochester  had  such  a  high  opinion  of 
his  conversational  talents  that  he  said,  '  If 
Shadwell  had  burnt  all  he  wrote,  and  printed 
all  he  spoke,  he  would  have  had  more  wit  and 
humour  than  any  other  poet.' 


Duchess  of  Newcastle. 

If  the  merits  of  this  lady  as  an  author  were 
to  be  estimated  from  the  qitaiitity  of  her 
works,  she  would  have  the  precedence  of  all 
the  female   writers,  cither  ancient    or  modern, 
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for  she  produced  no  loss  than  thirteen  folios, 
ten  of  which  are  in  print.  The  Hfe  of  the  duke, 
her  husband,  is  the  most  estimable  of  her  pro- 
ductions, although  it  abounds  in  trifling  cir- 
cumstances. The  touches  upon  her  own 
character  are  curious.  She  says  that  '  It 
pleased  God  to  command  his  servant,  Nature, 
to  indue  her  with  a  poetical  philosophical 
genius,  even  from  her  birth,  for  she  did  write 
some  books,  even  in  that  kind,  before  she  was 
twelve  years  of  age.'  But  though  she  had 
written  philosophy,  it  .seems  she  h.id  read 
none,  for  at  nearh'  forty  years  of  age  she 
informs  us  that  she  applied  to  the  perusal  of 
philosophical  authors,  '  in  order  to  learn  the 
terms  of  art.'  But  what  gives  one  the  best 
idea  of  her  unbounded  passion  for  scribbling, 
was  her  seldom  revising  the  copies  of  her 
works,  '  lest  it  .should  disturb  her  following 
conceptions.' 

It  is  said  that  she  kept  a  number  of  young 
ladies  about  her  person,  who  occasionally 
wrote  what  she  dictated.  Some  of  them  slept 
in  a  room  contiguous  to  that  in  which  her 
Grace  lay,  that  they  might  be  ready  at  the 
call  of  her  bell,  to  ri.se  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  to  take  down  her  conceptions,  lest  they 
.should  escape  her  memory.  The  task  of  the 
young  ladies  was  not  very  pleasant,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  frequently  wished 
that  her  ladyship's  poetical  and  philosophical 
imagination  had  been  less  fniitful,  especially 
as  she  was  not  destitute  of  some  grains  of 
peevishness. 

Her  Grace's  literary  labours  have  drawn 
down  less  applause  than  her  domestic  virtues. 
When  she  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  '  Vou 
will  find  my  works  like  infinite  nature,  that 
hath  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  and  as  con- 
fused as  the  chaos,  wherein  is  neither  method 
nor  order,  but  all  mixed  together,  without 
separation,  like  evening  light  and  darkness  ;' 
it  must  be  allowed  that  she  has  characterized 
them  with  great  jii-.tice. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Richardson,  upon  the  .autho- 
rity of  a  Mr.  Fellows,  relates  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  being  once  complimented  by  a 
friend  on  the  great  wisdom  of  his  wife, 
answered,  '  .Sir,  a  very  wise  woman  is  a  very 
foolish  thing.' 


A  Hackney  Writer. 

Robert  Sanders,  a  native  of  Breadalbane,  in 
Scotland,  was  by  business  a  comb-maker  ;  but 
not  being  successful  in  trade,  and  having 
some  talents,  some  education,  and  a  good 
memory-,  he  commenced  hackney  writer,  and 
in  that  capacity  produced  some  works  which 
have  been  relished  by  the  lower  class  of 
readers.  When  he  came  to  London  is  uncer- 
tain :  but  having  travelled  over  most  of  the 
northern  parts  of  these  kingdoms,  he  compiled, 
from  his  own  survey,  and  the  informati(,n  of 
book.s,  an  itinerary,  entitled,  '  The  complete  I 
English  Traveller.'  It  was  published  in  num- 
bers, with  the  fictitious  name  of  Spencer, 
professedly  on  the  plan  of  Fuller's  'Worthies,'  I 
with  biographical  notices  of  the  most  eminent  I 


men  in  each  county.  As  the  dealers  in  this 
kind  of  publications  thought  it  too  good  a 
thing  to  be  lost,  it  has  been  republished  :  but 
honest  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  deprived  of  the 
credit  of  the  authorship,  which  has  been  given 
successively  to  three  fictitious  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Burlington  for  England,  Mr.  Murray  for 
Scotland,  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  for  Wales. 
Sanders  also  compiled,  about  1764,  a  work  m 
five  or  si.v  volumes,  with  cuts,  entitled  the 
'  Newgate  Calendar,  or  Memoirs  of  those 
unfortunate  Culprits  who  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
injured  Laws  of  their  Country,  at  Tyburn.' 
He  was  .some  time  engaged  with  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  in  assisting  his  lordship  to  compile  his 
'History  of  Henry  II.  ;'  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  life  of  that  poetical  nobleman,  intro- 
duces this  circumstance  111  no  very  honourable 
manner.  '  When  time  brought  the  history  to 
a  third  edition,  Reid  ithe  former  corrector) 
was  either  dead  or  di.scharged  ;  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  typography  and  punctua- 
tion, was  committed  to  a  man  originally  a 
comb-maker,  then  known  by  the  title  of  Dr. 
Sanders.  Something  uncommon  was  probably 
expected,  and  something  uncommon  was  at 
least  done,  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition  is  ap- 
pended, what  the  world  had  hardly  seen 
before,  a  list  of  errors  of  nineteen  pages.' 
His  most  considerable  work  was  his  '  Gaffer 
Graybeard,'  an  illiberal  piece  in  four  volumes, 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  most  eminent 
dissenting  divines,  his  contemporaries,  are 
very  freely  handled.  He  had,  perhaps,  suf- 
fered either  by  the  contempt,  or  the  reproof 
of  some  of  that  persuasion  :  and,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  revenge  himself  on  the  whole, 
ridiculing,  in  particular.  Dr.  Gill,  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  Half-pint  ;  and  Dr.  Gibbons, 
under  that  of  Dr.  Hymn  Maker.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  notes  to  a  Bible  published 
weekly,  under  the  name  of  the  Reverend 
Henry  Southwell  ;  for  this  he  received  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  shillings  per  week, 
while  Dr.  Southwell,  the  pseudo-commentator, 
received  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  use  of 
his  name,  he  having  no  other  recommendation 
to  the  public  by  which  he  might  merit  a 
posthumous  memory  than  his  livings.  .South- 
well, who  died  in  1770,  was  of  a  good  family 
in  Cambridgeshire  ;  was  educated  at  M.ag- 
dalen  College,  Cambridge ;  and  had  the 
rectory  of  Asterby  in  Lincolnshire  ;  but  no 
one  that  knew  him,  ever  suspected  him  of 
writing  a  book. 


Dr.  Johnson. 

When  the  colossus  of  English  literature 
first  came  to  London,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Wil- 
co.\.  then  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand  of  some 
eminence,  for  employment  Mr.  Wilcox, 
after  surveying  his  robust  frame  with  a  sig- 
nificant look,  said,  '  Young  man,  you  had 
better  buy  a  porter's  knot.'  This  did  not  dis- 
courage the  L.)octor,  who,  in  1738,  transmitted 
his  poem  of  'London'  to  Mr.  Cave,  as  the 
production  of  an  author  then  '  under  very 
disadvantageous  circumstances  of  fortune,' and 
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calling  on  him  to  'encourage  learning  and 
relieve  distress  by  his  usual  generosity.'  Mr. 
Cave  was  the  first  publisher  that  engaged  his 
pen,  and  a  lasting  and  intimate  friendship 
subsisted  between  them.  Several  of  the 
Doctor's  letters,  written  to  Mr.  Cave  about 
this  time,  are  e.\tant,  which  show  that  his  cir- 
cumstances were  far  from  flourishing.  In  one 
of  them,  dated  April,  1738,  in  which  he  men- 
tion>  having  written  a  Greek  epigram  on  Mt^;. 
Carter,  who  he  says  '  ought  to  be  celebrated 
in  as  many  languages  as  Louis  le  Grand,'  he 
adds,  '  I  would  leave  my  epigram,  but  have 
not  daylight  to  transcribe  it.'  In  another 
letter,  dated  October  in  the  same  year,  he 
concludes,  '  I  am,  Sir,  j'ours,  itiipraitsus,  S. 
Johnson.'  Though  this  letter  concludes  with 
a  fair  confession  that  he  had  not  a  dinner,  yet 
his  benevolent  heart  was  not  insensible  to  the 
necessities  of  a  humble  labourer  in  literature, 
Mr.  Macbean,  whom  he  strongly  recommends 
to  Mr.  Cave,  as  having  good  materials  for  a 
military  dictionary,  which  he  would  write  at 
twelve  .shillings  a  sheet. 

The  earliest  known  communication  of  Dr. 
Johnson  to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  was 
a  copy  of  Latin  verses  to  the  editor,  in 
March.  1738  ;  and  several  other  articles,  vvith 
the  preface  to  that  year's  volume,  were  from 
his  pen. 

In  1740,  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  the  debates  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine,'  which  exhibit  a  memorable  speci- 
men of  the  e.\tent  and  promptitude  of  his 
faculties,  and  which  have  induced  learned 
foreigners  to  compare  British  with  Roman 
eloquence  :  and  yet  he  afterwards  u.scd  to 
declare,  '  that  the  only  part  of  his  writings 
which  then  gave  him  any  compunction,  was 
his  account  of  the  debates  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine  :'  but  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
them,  he  did  not  think  he  was  imposing  on 
the  world.  The  mode  {he  said)  was  to  fix 
upon  a  speaker's  name  ;  then  to  make  an 
argument  for  him  ;  and  to  conjure  up  an 
answer.'  He  wrote  those  debates  with  more 
velocity  than  any  other  of  his  productions; 
often  three  columns  of  the  magazine  within 
the  hour.  He  once  wrote  ten  pages  in  a 
single  day,  and  that  not  a  long  one,  beginning, 
perhaps,  at  noon,  and  ending  early  in  the 
evening. 


Samuel  Boyse. 

The  ingenious  but  unfortunate  Samuel 
Boyse,  author  of  a  poem  entitled  '  The  Deity,' 
was  a  melancholy  instance  of  perverted  talent ; 
he  was  one  who,  by  his  genius,  might  have 
adorned  literature,  but  of  which  his  dissipa- 
tion rendered  him  a  reproach.  By  addicting 
himself  to  low  vices,  among  which  were 
gluttony  and  extravagance,  Boyse  rendered 
himself  so  contemptible  and  wretched  that 
he  frequently  was  without  the  least  subsistence 
for  days  together.  After  squandering  away, 
in  a  dirty  manner,  any  money  which  he  had 
acquired,  he  has  been  known  to  pawn  all  his 
apparel.     Dr.  Johnson  once  collected  a  sum 


of  money  to  redeem  his  clothes,  which,  in 
two  days  after,  were  pawned  again.  '  This,' 
said  the  Doctor,  '  was  when  my  acquaintances 
were  few,  and  most  of  them  as  poor  as  myielf. 
The  money  was  ci>llected  by  shillings.'  In 
that  .state  he  was  frequently  confined  to  his 
bed,  sitting  up  with  his  arms  through  holes  in 
a  blanket,  writing  verses,  in  order  to  procure 
the  means  of  existence.  It  seems  hardly 
credible,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that  he  was 
more  than  once  in  that  deplorable  situation, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  life  never  derived  any 
advantage  from  the  experience  of  his  past 
sufferings.  Mr.  Boyse  translated  well  from 
the  French  ;  but  by  the  time  one  sheet  of  the 
work  wa,s  done  he  pawned  the  original.  If 
the  employer  redeemed  it,  a  second  .sheet 
would  be  completed,  and  the  book  again  be 
pawned  ;  and  this  perpetually.  He  had  very 
little  learning,  but  wrote  verse  with  great 
facility,  as  fast  as  most  would  write  prose. 

Boyse  was  constantly  employed  by  Cave, 
the  proprietor  of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
who  paid  him  by  the  hundred  lines ;  which, 
after  a  short  time,  the  bookseller  wanted  to 
make  what  is  called  the  long  hundred.  His 
communications  were  eitheV  signed  '  Y,'  or 
'Alcaeus.'  When  Boyse  was  in  a  spunging 
house,  in  Grocer's  Alley,  in  the  Poultry,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Cave  : 

'  Inscription /or  St.  Laiure/ice's  Cave: 

Hodie,  teste  ccelo  summo, 

Sine  panno,  sine  nummo, 

Sorte  positus  infeste, 

Scribo  tibi  dolens  mocstc  : 

Fame,  bile  tumet  jecur, 

Urb.\ne,  mitte  opem,  precor ; 

Tibi  enim  cor  humanum 

Non  a  malis  alienum  ; 

Mihi  mens  nee  male  grata. 

Pro  k  te  favore  data,  Alc^us. 

'  Ex  gehenna  debitoria,  vulgC)  domo 
spongiatoriii.' 
'  Sir, —  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  an  account 
of  my  unhappy  case.  I  am  every  moment 
threatened  to  be  turned  out  here,  because 
I  have  not  money  to  pay  for  my  bed  two 
nights  past,  which  is  usually  paid  beforehand; 
I  am  loth  to  go  into  the  Compter  till  I  see  if 
my  affair  can  possibly  be  made  up  ;  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  have  the  humanity  to  send 
me  half  a  guinea  for  support,  till  I  finish  your 
papers  in  my  hands.  The  "  Ode  to  the 
British  Nation"  I  hope  to  have  done  to-day, 
and  want  a  proof  copy  of  that  part  of  Stowe 
you  design  for  the  present  Magazine,  that  it 
may  be  improved  as  far  as  possible  from  your 
assistance.  I  humbly  entreat  your  answer, 
having  not  tasted  anything  .since  Tuesday 
evening,  when  I  came  here  :  and  my  coat 
will  be  taken  off  my  back  for  the  charge  of 
my  bed,  so  that  I  must  go  into  prison  naked, 
which  is  too  shocking  for  me  to  think  of.  I 
am,  with  sincere  regard,  sir,  your  unfortunate 
humble  servant,  S.  Boyse. 

'  Crown  Coffee  House,  Grocer's  Alley, 
'Poultry,  July  21,  1742. 
'  I  send  Mr.  Van  Harcn's  Ode  on  Britain.' 
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'  To  Mr.  Cane,  <7/  St.  yo/tns  Gate, 
'  Cley/ceiizueil. 
'July  21,  1742,  received  from  Mr.  Cave  the 
sum  of  half  a  guinea,  by  me  in  confinement, 
■'  S.  BOVSE.' 


Study  in  Perfection. 

Abraham  Sharp,  the  mathematician,  in  his 
retirement  at  Little  Ho.xton,  appropriated  four 
or  five  different  room.s  of  the  house  to  his  own 
use,  into  which  none  of  his  family  durst  enter 
at  any  time.  Between  one  of  these  rooms,  and 
another,  which  was  free  from  the  interdiction, 
he  formed  a  communication,  by  means  of  a 
little  square  hole  and  a  sliding  board.  Before 
this  hole  the  servant  always  placed  his  vic- 
tuals, without  speaking,  or  making  the  least 
noise  ;  and  when  Sharp  had  a  little  leisure,  he 
would  visit  his  cupboard,  to  see  what  it 
afforded  to  satisfy  his  hunger  or  thirst.  Fre- 
quently he  was  so  engaged  in  his  calculations, 
that  the  servant,  upon  going  to  remove  what 
might  be  left,  found  it  untouched. 


The  *  Gentleman's  Magazine.' 

Dr.  Kippis,  speaking  of  the  commence- 
ment of  magazines,  says,  '  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  something  of  an  epocha  in  the 
literarj'  history  of  this  country.  The  periodical 
performances  before  this  time  were  almost 
wholly  confined  to  political  transactions,  and 
to  foreign  and  domestic  occurrences  ;  but  the 
monthly  magazines  have  opened  a  way  for 
everv'  kind  of  inquiry  and  information.  The 
intelligence  and  discussion  contained  in  them 
are  very  extensive  and  various  ;  and  they 
have  been  the  means  of  diffusing  a  general 
habit  of  reading  through  the  nation,  which, 
in  a  certain  degree,  hath  enlarged  the  public 
understaudmg.  Many  young  authors,  who 
have  afterwards  risen  to  considerable  emi- 
nence in  the  literarj'  world,  have  here  made 
their  first  attempts  at  composition.' 

The  first  in  this  new,  but  important,  field 
of  literature  was  the  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine ;'  and  whether  we  look  at  its  venerable 
age,  at  its  character  and  consistency,  at  its 
intrinsic  value  as  a  repertory  of  history, 
science,  antiquities,  biography,  and  literature, 
at  its  claims  as  the  mirror  of  almost  half  a 
century,  or  at  its  still  higher  claims,  the  im- 
portant influence  it  has  had  in  the  production 
of  that  periodical  press  which  now  gives  a 
tone  to  the  age,  and  operates  so  essentially  in 
the  destinies  of  mankind  :  in  whichever  of 
the.se  points  of  view  we  look  at  this  work,  it 
certainly  presents  strong  claims  to  a  niche  in 

the  A.NECUOTES  OF  LlTEK.\TURE. 

This  long-established  periodical  miscellany 
was  commenced  by  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of  St. 
John's  Gate,  who,  as  the  inscription  beneath 
his  portrait  states,  was 

'  The  first  inventor  of  the  monthly  magazines ; 
The  invention  all  admired  ;  and  each  how  he 
To  be  the  inventor  missed.' 
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The  first  number  of  the  'Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine,' was  published  in  January,  1731.  One 
of  the  reasons  assigned  for  beginning  it  was, 
to  form  a  collection  or  magazine  of  the  essays, 
intelligence,  &c.,  which  appeared  in  the  '  two 
hundred  half  sheets  per  month,'  which  the 
London  press  was  then  calculated  to  throw  off, 
besides  '  W'ritten  accounts,'  and  about  as  many 
more  half  sheets  printed  '  elsewhere  in  the 
three  kingdoms.'  The  ne.\t  object  with  Mr. 
Cave  was  to  pubKsh  the  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings ;  a  rather  dangerous  practice,  as  the 
orders  of  the  House  were  at  that  time  against 
it.  He  had  the  plan  .some  time  in  contempla- 
tion before  he  ventured  to  act  upon  it  ;  at 
length  he  boldly  dared,  and  began  in  January, 
1732,  by  giving  the  king's  .speech  only.  In 
June,  he  gave  two  protests  of  the  Lords  ;  and 
in  the  Commons,  the  Speaker's  thanks  to  Lord 
Gage,  l\lay  31,  1732,  with  his  lordship's  reply. 
But  in  July,  the  Parliament  being  then  pro- 
rogued, he  ventured  to  introduce  the  '  pro- 
ceedings and  debates  of  the  last  session  of 
Parliament,'  which  were  given  with  the  initial 
and  final  letters  of  the  names  of  the  several 
speakers. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  debates.  Cave  used 
to  take  a  friend  or  two  with  him  into  one  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  there  privately 
take  down  notes  of  the  several  speeches. 
Thus  furnished,  he  and  his  associates  ad- 
journed to  3  neighbouring  tavern,  where  they 
compared  and  adjusted  their  notes.  The  re- 
aucing  this  crude  matter  into  form,  was  the 
work  of  a  future  day,  and  of  an  abler  hand  ; 
Guthrie,  the  historian,  a  writer  for  the  book- 
sellers, was  retained  by  Cave  for  the  purpose. 
In  1734,  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  letter  from  Bir- 
mingham, tendered  his  assistance  to  Mr. 
Cave  ;  and  suggested  that  besides  the  current 
wit  of  the  month,  the  magazine  should  admit 
not  only  poems,  inscriptions,  &c.,  never 
printed  before,  but  also  .short  literary  disser- 
tations in  Latin  or  English  ;  critical  remarks 
on  authors,  ancient  or  modern  ;  forgotten 
poems  that  deserve  revival ;  and  these  he  un- 
dertook to  furnish  on  reasonable  terms.'  The 
doctor  after\vards  had  the  management  of 
the  debates. 

When  Cave  first  formed  the  project  of  this 
magazine,  he  was  far  from  e.xpectmg  the  suc- 
cess which  he  found  ;  and  others  had  so  little 
prospect  of  its  consequence,  that  though  he 
had  for  several  years  talked  of  his  pkin  among 
printers  and  booksellers,  none  of  them  thought 
it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were  not  re- 
strained by  their  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
another  man's  design,  was  sufficiently  appa- 
rent, as  soon  as  that  design  began  to  be  pro- 
fitable :  for  in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of 
magazines  arose  and  perished.  Only  the 
'  London  Magazine,'  supported  by  a  powerful 
association  of  booksellers,  and  circulated  with 
all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning  of  trade,  ex- 
empted itself  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's 
invaders,  and  obt.ained  for  some  years,  though 
not  an  equal,  yet  a  considerable  sale. 

Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity  : 
and  being  a  greater  lover  of  poetry,  than  any 
other  art,  he  sometimes  offered  subjects  for 
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poems,  and  proposed  prizes  for  the  best  pro- 
ductions. The  first  prize  was  .£50  ;  for  which 
(being  but  newly  acquainted  with  wealth,  and 
thinking  the  influence  of  ^50  extremely  groat) 
he  expected  the  first  authors  of  the  kingdom 
to  appear  as  competitors,  and  olTered  the  al- 
lotment of  the  prize  to  the  Universities.  But 
when  the  time  came,  no  name  was  seen  among 
the  writers,  that  had  ever  been  seen  before  ; 
the  Universities,  and  .several  p  ivate  men,  re- 
jected the  province  of  assigning  the  prize. 
The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell 
Mortimer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter 
the  award  was  made. 

In  1747,  a  complaint  having  been  made  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  against  Mr.  Cave  for 
printing  an  account  of  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat, 
in  the  magazine,  he  was  taken  into  custody, 
reprimanded  by  their  lordships,  and  imprisoned 
some  time. 

In  1751,  a  material  change  took  place  in  the 
compilation  of  the  miscellaneous  part  of  the 
niaijazine.     Selections  from  other  periodical 


publications  were  gradually  laid  aside,  and 
the  miscellany  was  rendered  in  a  great  degree 
an  original  work.  Cave  continued  to  improve 
his  magazine,  until  his  death  in  1754.  It  had 
been  his  favourite  and  his  most  .successful  spe- 
culation ;  he  had  it  much  at  heart,  and  it  has 
been  said  of  him,  that  he  never  looked  out  of 
his  window,  but  with  a  view  to  benefit  it.  If 
Cave  ever  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  single  cus- 
tomer, he  would  say,  '  let  us  be  sure  to  look 
up  something  talking  of  the  best  for  the  next 
month.' 

In  1778,  Mr.  Nichols,  to  whom  these  Anec- 
dotes are  inscribed,  purchased  a  share  in  the 
proprietorship  of  this  magazine,  which  has 
been  ever  since  under  his  direction  ;  and  it 
reflects  no  small  degree  of  credit  on  his  zeal, 
talents,  and  liberality,  that  amidst  the  host  of 
competitors  that  have  arisen,  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine  '  has  still  retained  its  character,  and 
has  regularly  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  literature. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  HEROISM. 


'  On  valour's  side  the  odds  of  combat  lie. 
The  brave  live  glorious,  or  lamented  die. 
The  wretch,  who  trembles  in  the  field  of  fame. 
Meets  death,  or  worse  than  death,  eternal  shame.'— POPE. 


Heroes  of  Thermopylae. 

It  having  been  resolved  at  a  general  council 
of  the  government  of  Sparta,  to  defend  the 
Straits  of  Thermopylas  against  the  Persians, 
seven  thousand  foot  were  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leonidas,  of  whom,  however,  only 
three  hundred  were  Spartans.  Leonidas 
did  not  think  it  practicable  to  defend  the  pass 
against  such  multitudes  as  the  Persian  king 
commanded  ;  and  therefore  privately  told 
his  friends,  that  his  design  was  to  devote  him- 
self to  death  fur  his  countrj-. 

Xer.xes  advancing  near  the  straits,  was 
greatly  surprised  to  lind  that  the  Greeks  were 
resolved  to  dispute  his  passage.  Still  enter- 
taining hopes  that  they  would  betake  them- 
selves to  flight,  he  waited  four  days  without 
undertaking  anything,  on  purpose  to  give 
them  the  opportunity.  He  at  length  sent  a 
herald  to  Leonidas,  to  command  him  to  de- 
liver up  his  arms.  Leonidas,  in  a  style,  and 
with  a  spirit  truly  laconical,  answered,  '  Come 
thyself  and  take  them.'  Xer.\es  at  this  reply, 
transported  w  ith  rage,  commanded  the  Medes 
and  Cissians  to  march  against  them  ;  take  all 
alive,  and  bring  them  to  him  in  fetters.  The 
Medes  not  able  to  stand  the  .shock  of  the 
Greeks,  soon  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Hidames  was  then  ordered  to  advance  with  a 
body  of  ten  thousand  chosen  men,  called,  by 
way  of  supreme  distinction,  the  Imr.iortals  ; 
but  when  these  came  to  close  with  the  Greeks, 
they  succeeded  no  better  than  the  j\Iedes  and 
Cissians,  being  obliged  to  retire  with  great 
slaughter. 

The  next  day  the  Persians  reflecting  on  the 
.small  number  of  their  enemies,  and  supposing 
that  so  many  of  them  must  have  been 
wounded,  that  they  could  not  possibly  main- 
tain a  second  fight,  advanced  w-.th  great  con- 
fidence to  another  assault.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, exerted  themselves  in  a  manner  so  ex- 
traordinary, that  instead  of  giving  way,  they 
put  the  Persians,  for  a  third  time,  to  the  rout. 
Xcr.\es  is  said  to  have  three  times  leaped  from 
nis  throne,  so  great  was  his  apprehension  of 
the  entire  destruction  of  his  army. 

Xerxes  having  lost  all  hopes  of  forcing  his 
a-ay  through  troops  that  were  determined  to 
fonquer  or  die,  was  extremely  perplexed  as  to 


tlie  measures  he  should  take  ;  when  one 
Epialtes,  in  expectation  of  a  great  reward, 
came  to  him,  and  discovered  a  secret  passage 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  which  overlooked  and 
commanded  the  Spartan  forces.  The  knig 
immediately  despatched  Hidarnes  thither, 
with  his  select  body  of  ten  thousand  Persians, 
who  marching  all  night,  arrived  by  a  circuit- 
ous route  at  the  mountain  by  the  break  of  day, 
and  possessed  themselves,  without  difficulty,  of 
that  advantageous  post. 

Leonidas  being  now  .satisfied  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  bearing  up  against  the  enemy,  de- 
sired his  allies  to  retire,  while  he  remained 
himself  with  his  three  hundred  Lacedemo- 
nians, all  nobly  resolved  to  brave  the  extremity 
of  fate.  The  Oracle  had  foretold,  that  either 
Sparta  should  be  destroyed,  or  the  king  lose 
his  life ;  and  Leonidas  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  make  the  sacrifice,  which  was  to 
secure  the  safety  of  his  country.  The 
Thespians,  with  their  leader  Demophilus, 
were  the  only  body  of  the  allies  who  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  Leonidas 
and  the  Spartan.s.  The  augur  Megistias,  who 
had  foretold  the  fate  of  this  enterpri.se,  being 
pressed  by  Leonidas  to  retire,  sent  home  his 
only  son  ;  but  remained  himself  by  the  side  of 
Leonidas.  Those  who  stayed,  did  not  feed 
themselves  with  any  hopes  of  conquering  or 
escaping,  but  looked  upon  Thermopylae  as 
their  graves  ;  and  when  Leonidas,  exhorting 
them  to  take  some  nourishment,  .said  that 
they  should  all  sup  together  with  Pluto, 
they  set  up,  with  one  accord,  a  shout  of 
joy,  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet. 

Xerxes  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  began  to 
move  forward  with  the  whole  body  of  his 
army.'  On  their  approach,  Leonidas  advanced 
to  the  broadest  part  of  the  pass.ige,  and  fell 
upon  the  enemy  with  such  undaunted  courage 
and  resolution,  that  the  Persian  officers  were 
obliged  to  .stand  behind  the  divisions  which 
they  commanded,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
flight.  In  this  onset  the  gallant  Leonidas  fell. 
The  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  rushed  forward 
to  seize  his  body,  anxious  to  carry  it  off  in 
triumph  to  Xerxes.  But  the  Lacedemonians 
covered  the  fallen  hero  with  invincible  resolu- 
tion ;  four  times  they  repulsed  their  assailants  ; 
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and  buth  the  brothers  of  Xerxes,  and  many 
<uhcr  brave  commanders  of  distinction,  were 
iilain. 

The  force  that  was  led  on  by  the  treacherous 
Epialtes,  was  at  length  espied  descending 
from  the  mountain  to  attack  the  Spartans  in 
the  rear.  The  heroic  band  now  retu-ed  to  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  passage,  and  drawing 
all  clo.se  together,  posted  themselves  on  a 
rising  ground.  The  Persians  poured  in  upon 
them  on  all  sides,  and  a  dreadful  conflict 
ensued  ;  till  at  length,  not  vanquished,  but 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  everj'  man  of  the 
Greeks  was  slain  except  one,  who  escaped  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  traitor  and 
coward  to  his  country  ! 

Some  time  after  a  magnificent  monument 
was  erected  at  Thermopyla;,  in  honour  of 
tho.se  brave  defenders  of  Greece.  It  had  two 
inscriptions.  The  one  which  was  general,  re- 
lating to  all  who  died  on  this  occasion,  im- 
ported that  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to 
the  number  of  only  four  thousand  men,  had 
there  made  head  against  three  millions  of 
Persians  !  The  other  inscription  related  par- 
ticularly to  the  three  himdred  Spartans,  and 
was  composed  by  the  poet. Simonides.  It  was 
to  this  effect :  '  Go,  passenger,  and  acquaint 
the  Spartans,  that  we  died  here  in  obedience 
to  their  just  commands.' 


Philip  of  Macedon. 

No  warrior  was  ever  bolder  or  more  in- 
trepid in  the  field  than  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Demosthenes,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
having  flattered  him,  gives  a  glorious  testi- 
mony on  this  head.  'I  saw,'  says  this  orator, 
'  this  very  Philip,  with  whom  we  di-sputed  for 
.sovereignty  and  empire,  I  saw  him,  though 
covered  with  wounds,  his  eye  struck  out,  his 
collar-bone  broke,  maimed  both  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  still  resolutely  rush  into  the  midst  of 
dangers,  and  ready  to  deliver  up  to  fortune 
any  part  of  his  body  she  might  desire,  pro- 
vided he  miglitlive  honourably  and  gloriously 
with  the  rest.' 

The  Battle  of  Marathon. 

While  the  Persians,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
became  enervated  by  lu.xury  and  servitude, 
the  Athenians  were  nobly  animated  by  the 
freedom  they  had  so  recently  recovered.  It 
was  this  tliat  enabled  Miltiades,  in  the  plains 
of  Marathon,  with  only  ten  thousand  Athe- 
nians, to  overcome  the  Persian  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand 
cavalry.  This  memorable  battle,  which  was 
fought'  in  the  year  490  before  Christ,  reflected 
the  highest  glory  on  Miltiades.  To  prevent 
his  little  army  from  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  he  drew  it  up  in  front  of  a  mountain, 
extended  his  line  as  much  as  possible,  placed 
his  chief  strength  in  his  wings,  and  caused  a 
great  number  of  trees  to  be  cut  down,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy's  cavalrj'  from  charging  them 
in  flank. 

The  Athenians  rushed  forward  on  the  Per- 


sians like  so  many  furious  lions.  This  is  re- 
marked to  have  been  the  first  time  that  they 
advanced  to  the  attack  running  ;  but  by  their 
impetuosity  they  opened  a  lane  through  the 
enemy,  and  supported  with  the  greatest  firm- 
ness the  attacks  of  the  Persians.  The  battle 
was  at  first  fought  by  both  parties  with  great 
valour  and  obstinacy,  but  the  w'ings  of  the 
Athenian  army  attacking  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy  in  flank,  threw  them  into  irre- 
trievable confusion.  Six  thousand  Persians 
perished  on  the  .spot,  and  amongst  the  rest, 
the  traitor  Hippias,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  war.  The  rest  of  the  Persian  army  fled 
quickly,  and  abandoned  to  the  victors  their 
camp  full  of  riches. 

Animated  by  their  success,  they  pursued 
the  Persians  to  their  very  ships,  of  which  they 
took  seven,  and  set  fire  to  several  more.  On 
this  occasion,  one  Cynegirus,  an  Athenian, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour  in  the 
field,  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  particular 
galley  from  putting  to  sea,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose held  it  fast  with  his  right  hand  ;  when 
his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  he  then  .seized  the 
galley  with  his  left,  which  being  also  cut  off, 
he  took  hold  of  it  w'ith  his  teeth,  and  kept  it 
so  until  he  died.  Another  soldier,  all  covered 
with  the  blood  of  the  cnemy^  ran  to  announce 
the  victory  at  Athens ;  and  after  crying  out, 
'  Rejoice,  we  are  conquerors  !'  fell  dead  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow  citizens.  The 
Greeks  in  this  engagement  lost  only  t%vo 
hundred  men. 


The  Fabii. 

When  Caeso  Fabius  and  T.  Virginius  were 
consuls,  Rome  had  several  wars  to  sustain, 
less  dangerous  than  troublesome,  against  the 
^■Equi,  Volsci,  and  Veientes.  To  put  a  .stop 
to  the  incursions  of  the  last,  it  would  have 
been  necessarj'  to  establish  a  good  garrison 
upon  their  frontiers  :  but  the_  commonwealth 
was  too  much  exhausted  of  money,  to  be  in  a 
condition  to  provide  for  so  many  different 
cares  and  expenses.  It  was  then  that  the 
family  of  the  I-abii  showed  a  generosity  and 
love  of  their  country,  that  has  been  the  admi- 
ration of  all  ages.  They  applied  to  the  senate, 
and  demanded  as  a  favour,  that  they  would 
be  pleased  to  transfer  the  care  .and  expenses 
of  the  garrison  necessary  to  oppose  the 
Veientes  to  their  house,  which  required  an 
assiduous  rather  than  a  numerous  body  ;  pro- 
mising to  sujiport  with  dignity  the  honour  of 
the  Roman  name,  in  that  post.  Everj'one 
was  charmed  with  so  noble  an  ofler,  and  it 
was  accepted  with  grateful  acknowledgment. 
'I'he  news  .spread  over  the  wliole  oily,  and 
nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  Kabii.  Every- 
one honoured  —  everyone  admired  their 
conduct.  '  If,'  said  they,  '  there  were  two 
more  such  families  in  Rome,  the  one  might 
take  upon  them  the  war  against  the  Volsci, 
and  the  other  against  the  i'Equi,  while  the 
commonwealth  remained  quiet,  and  the  forces 
of  particul.ars  subdued  the  neighbouring 
states.' 
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Early  the  next  day  the  Fabii  set  out,  with 
the  consul  at  their  head  in  his  robes.  Never 
was  there  so  small,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
ilhistrious  an  army  seen.  Three  hundred  and 
six  soldiers,  all  patricians,  and  of  the  same 
family,  of  whom  there  was  not  one  unworthy 
of  commanding  an  army,  marching  against 
the  Veii,  full  of  courage  and  alacrity,  under  a 
captain  of  their  own  name,  Fabius.  They 
were  followed  by  a  body  of  their  friends, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  zeal,  and 
actuated  only  by  great  and  noble  views.  The 
whole  city  flocked  to  see  so  fine  a  sight,  and 
praised  those  generous  soldiers  in  the  highest 
terms.  As  they  passed  before  the  capitol  and 
other  temples,  the  a.s.sembled  multitude  im- 
plored the  gods  to  take  them  under  their  pro- 
tection, to  favour  their  undertaking,  and  to 
afford  them  a  speedy  and  happy  return. 

When  the  gallant  band  arrived  near  the 
river  Cremei-a,  whi  ;h  is  not  far  from  the  Veii, 
they  erected  a  fort,  which  incommoded  the 
enemy  extremely.  The  Veientes  not  finding 
themselves  strong  enough  to  ruin  the  fort, 
obtained  considerable  aid  from  the  Hetrurians. 
In  the  meantime  the  Fabii,  encouraged  by 
their  successful  incursions  into  the  enemy's 
country,  made  farther  progress  every  day. 
Their  e.xces.sive  boldness  made  the  Hetrurians 
conceive  thoughts  of  laying  an  ambuscade  for 
them  in  several  places.  During  the  night 
they  seized  all  the  eminences  that  commanded 
the  plain,  and  found  means  to  conceal  a  good 
number  of  troops  upon  them.  The  next  day 
they  dispersed  more  cattle  about  the  country 
than  they  had  done  before.  The  Fabii  being 
apprized  that  the  plains  v^ere  co\ered  with 
flocks  and  herds,  and  defended  only  by  a 
small  number  of  troops,  quitted  their  fort, 
leaving  only  a  sufficient  number  to  guard  it. 
They  arrived  at  the  place  in  order  of  battle, 
and  were  preparing  to  attack  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  enemy,  when  the  latter,  who 
had  their  orders  so  to  do,  fled,  without  stay- 
ing till  they  were  charged.  The  Fabii  be- 
lieving themselves  secure,  .seized  the  shepherds, 
a.id  were  preparing  to  drive  away  the  cattle. 
The  Hetrurians  then  quitted  their  skulking 
places,  and  fell  upon  the  Romans  on  all  sides, 
most  of  whom  were  dispersed  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  All  they  could  do  was  to  rally 
immediately  ;  and  this  they  could  not  effect 
without  great  difficulty.  They  soon  found 
themselves  assailed  on  every  side ;  and 
although  they  fought  like  lions,  yet,  as  they 
could  not  sustain  this  kind  of  combat  long, 
they  drew  up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and 
advancing  with  the  utmost  fur\'  and  impetuo- 
sity, opened  themselves  a  pass.age  through 
the  enemy  that  led  to  t'.e  .side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Here  they  halted,  and  fought  with 
fresh  courage  ;  the  enemy  allowing  them  no 
time  to  respire.  Although  tlieir  number  was 
so  small,  they  defended  themselves  with  ad- 
vantage, and  beating  down  the  enemy,  who 
did  not  relax  in  the  attack,  they  made  a  great 
.slaughter  of  them.  But  a  body  of  the  Veientes 
having  gained  the  top  of  the  mountain  by  a 
circuitous  route,  fell  suddenly  upon  them,  and 
galled   them    exceedingly  with    a    continual 


shower  of  darts.  The  Fabii  defended  them- 
selves to  their  last  breath,  and  were  all  killed 
to  a  man. 

The  Roman  people  were  greatly  affected 
with  the  loss  of  this  illustrious  band  of  lieroes. 
The  day  of  their  defeat  was  ranked  among 
their  imfortunate  days  called  iie/asti,  on  which 
the  tribunals  were  shut  up,  and  no  public 
atTair  could  be  negociated,  or  at  least  con- 
cluded. The  memory  of  these  public-spirited 
patricians,  who  had  so  generously  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  fortunes  tor  the  service  of  the 
state,  could  not  be  too  much  honoured. 

Q.  Scaevola. 

When  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of 
Rome  and  expelled  his  enemies,  he  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet,  and  coming  with  an  armed 
force,  demanded  that  C.  Marius  should  imme- 
diately be  declared  an  enemy  to  the  people  of 
Rome  ;  and  yet  there  was  none  found  in  that 
grave  a-ssembly  witli  courage  enough  to  op- 
pose his  motion,  but  bj'  their  silence  gave  con- 
sent. At  length  Q.  Scaevola,  the  augur,  being 
pressed  to  declare  his  mind,  and  terribly 
threatened  by  Sylla  if  he  shewed  any  reluc- 
tance, he  spoke  as  follows :  '  Though,  Sylla, 
thou  thinkest  to  terrify  me  with  thy  armed 
troops  that  have  encircled  the  Senate  House, 
and  have  threatened  me  with  death  itself,  yet 
I  scorn  to  save  a  little  superannuated  blood 
by  pronouncing  Marius  an  enemy  to  this  state, 
by  whose  valour  and  prudent  conduct  not  only 
the  city  of  Rome,  but  all  Italy,  has  been  pre- 
.served.' 


The  Decii. 

Decius,  the  consul,  had,  with  his  colleague 
Manlius,  the  command  of  the  Roman  forces. 
In  a  battle  with  the  Latins,  in  which  the  two 
armies  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  with 
equal  force,  valour,  and  success,  the  left  wing, 
commanded  by  Decius,  gave  way,  and  was 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  enemy  improved 
the  advantage,  and  victory  to  all  appearance 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Latins.  In  this  dis- 
order the  consul  called  out  to  the  pontiff",  Va- 
leriu.s,  '  We  have  occasion  here  for  the  assis- 
tance of  the  gods.  Lend  me  the  aid  of  your 
office,  and  repeat  the  words  I  am  to  pro- 
nounce in  devoting  myself  for  the  army.'  The 
pontiff"  ordered  him  to  put  on  the  robe  called 
fiyiplcxta  ;  and  with  his  head  covered  with  a 
veil,  one  hand  raised  under  his  robe  as  high 
as  his  chin,  and  a  javehn  under  his  feet,  he 
caused  him  to  pronounce  a  few  .sentences,  in 
which  he  implored  the  gods  to  bestow  courage 
and  victory  on  the  Romans  ;  and  solemnly 
devoted  himself  to  die  for  the  service  of  the 
state.  Having  pronounced  the  words  dic- 
tated by  the  pontiff,  he  ordered  his  lictors  to 
repair  to  Manlius,  and  inform  him,  without 
loss  of  time,  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  army.  Then  wrapping  his ;  cloak  about 
him,  after  the  Gabian  manner,  he  threw  him- 
self impetuously  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Terror  and  consternation  seemed  to  lead  the 
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way  before  him.  Wherever  he  turned  the 
enemy,  as  if  thunderstruck,  were  seized  with 
horror  and  dread.  But  when  he  fell  under  a 
shower  of  darts,  the  confusion  and  disorder  of 
the  Latins  redoubled.  The  Romans  at  that 
instant,  filled  with  the  confidence  of  having 
engaged  the  gods  on'  their  side,  renewed  the 
fight  with  amazing  intrepidity  and  vigour. 
The  fortune  of  the  day  was  no  longer  doubtful ; 
the  Romans  carried  everything  before  them, 
made  a  horrible  slaughtor  of  the  enemy, 
took  their  camp,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory. 

The  courage  of  devoting  themselves  for  the 
preservation  of  their  country  became  a  kind 
of  domestic  and  hereditary  virtue  in  the  family 
of  the  Decii.  The  father  gives  us  an  e.\ample 
in  the  war  with  the  Latins.  His  son  did  the 
same  in  that  with  the  Hetrurians  ;  and  his 
grandson,  according  to  Cicero,  maintained  the 
glory  of  the  family  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus. 


Caesar. 

When  Caesar  was  advised  by  his  friends  to 
be  more  cautious  of  the  security  of  his  per- 
son, and  not  to  walk  among  the  people  with- 
out arms  or  any  one  to  defend  him,  he  always 
replied  to  these  admonitions,  '  He  that  lives 
in  fear  of  death,  every  moment  feels  its  tor- 
tures ;  I  will  die  but  once.' 


Subrius  Flavius. 

The  Roman  tribune,  Subrius  P'laviu.s,  being 
impeached  for  having  conspired  against  the 
life  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  not  only  owned  the 
charge,  but  gloried  in  it.  Upon  the  emperor's 
asking  him  what  provocation  he  had  given  him 
to  plot  his  death?  '  Because  I  abhorred  thee,' 
said  Flavius  ;  '  though  there  was  not  in  the 
whole  army  one  more  zealously  attached  to 
thee  than  I,  so  long  as  thou  didst  merit  affec- 
tion :  but  I  began  to  hate  thee  when  thou  be- 
camest  the  murderer  of  thy  mother,  the  mur- 
derer of  thy  brother  and  wife,  a  charioteer,^  a 
comedian,  an  incendiary,  and  a  tyrant.'  Ta- 
citus says  that  the  whole  conspiracy  afforded 
nothing  which  proved  so  bitter  and  pungent 
to  Nero  as  this  reproach.  He  ordered  Flavius 
to  be  immediately  put  to  death  ;  which  he 
suffered  with  amazing  intrepidity.  When 
tlie  executioner  desired  him  to  stretch  out  his 
neck  valiantly,  he  replied,  '  I  wish  thou 
maycst  strike  as  valiantly.' 

Patriot  Mothers. 

A  Chinese  emperor  pursued  by  tlie  victo- 
rious forces  of  a  prince  of  inferior  r.ink,  who 
had  taken  up  aims  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in 
order  to  c.vtricate  himself,  had  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  filial  duty  and  reverence  which  is 
carried  in  China  to  a  .superstitious  excess. 
An  officer,  with  a  drawn  sabre  in  his  hand,  was 
despatched  to  the  mother  of  the  victor,  with 
a  command  from  the  emperor  (in  who.se  power 
she  was)  on  pain  of  death  to  order  her  son  to 
disband  his  troops.      Disdainfiilly  smiling  at 


the  message,  the  intrepid  matron  replied, 
'  Doth  thy  master  believe  that  1  am  ignorant 
of  the  tacit,  but  sacred,  convention  between 
the  people  and  their  sovereigns,  by  which  the 
master  is  bound  to  render  happy  the  .ser- 
vant who  obeys?  It  is  the  emperor  who  has 
first  violated  this  treaty  ;  and  thou,  vile  tool 
of  a  tyrant,  learn  in  suchacase,fromawtfWrt«, 
what  is  due  to  thy  countrj'.'  Then  snatching 
from  his  hand  the  weapon,  she  plunged  it  in 
her  breast.  '  .Slave  !'  said  she,  as  the  blood 
flowed  from  the  wound,  '  if  thou  hast  still  any 
virtue,  carry  this  poniard  to  my  son.  Tell 
him  to  revenge  the  nation  and  punish  the 
usurper.  He  has  now  no  caution  to  observe 
on  the  account  of  his  mother.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  be  virtuous.' 


When  Abdallah,  forsaken  by  his  friends  and 
besieged  in  a  castle,  was  urged  by  the  Syrians 
to  an  honourable  capitulation,  he  consulted 
his  mother,  who  thus  replied  to  him,  '  My 
son,  when  thou  tookest  up  arms  against  the 
house  of  Omniah,  didst  thou  believe  thy.self 
espousing  the  cause  of  justice?'  'I  did,'  re- 
plied the  son.  '  Where,  then,  is  the  cause  for 
deliberation?  Dost  thou  not  know  that 
cowards  only  are  swayed  by  fear?  Wilt  thou 
be  the  scorn  of  the  Oinnites?  and  shall  it  be 
said  that  when  thou  wast  to  determine  be- 
tween life  and  dutyj  thou  didst  prefer  the 
former  ?' 


A  Lacedemonian  mother  had  five  sons  in  a 
battle  that  was  fought  near  Sparta,  and  seeing 
a  soldier  that  had  left  the  scene  of  action, 
eagerly  inquired  of  him  how  affairs  went  on? 
'  All  your  five  sons  are  slain,'  said  he.  '  Un- 
happy wretch  I'  replied  the  woman,  '  I  a.sk 
thee  not  of  what  concerns  my  children,  but  of 
what  concerns  my  country.'  '  As  to  that,  all 
is  well,'  said  the  soldier.  'Then,'  said  she, 
'  let  them  mourn  that  are  miserable ;  my 
country  is  prosperous,  and  I  am  happy.' 

King  Stephen. 

In  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  fought  between 
the  armies  of  King  Stejjhen  and  the  Empress 
Maud,  the  most  determined  bravery  was  dis- 
played. The  troops  of  Maud  threw  away  their 
lances,  and  fell  sword  in  hand  among  Stephen'.-, 
cavaliers  ;  who  not  being  able  to  stand  the  first 
onset,  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The  king 
being  thus  left  destitute  to  the  right  and  left, 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  ;  and  though  he 
behaved  himself  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
bravery  against  great  odds,  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  superiority  of  strength  and  num- 
bers. He  fought  with  extraordin.iry  addre.ss 
till  his  l)attle-a.\e  was  broken  to  pieces  :  then 
drawing  his  sword,  he  defended  himself 
singly  against  a  large  party  that  surrounded 
him.  Ill  this  unequal  confiict  ho  shivered  his 
sword  ;  but  still  continued  to  fight  with  his 
tnincheon,  till  he  received  a  blow  with  a  stone 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground  ;  yet  starting 
up,  ho  continued  to  fight  on  his  knees  with  in- 
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Credible  obstinacy,  when  William  de  Kainies, 
a  knight,  seized  his  crest,  and  presenting  the 
point  of  his  sword,  threatened  to  kill  him  on 
the  spot  if  he  did  not  instantly  surrender. 
He  however  refused  to  give  himself  up  to  any 
but  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  (the  brother  of  the 
empress  ,  who  being  near  the  spot,  came  up 
and  took  him  prisoner,  together  with  four  no- 
blemen v.ho  endeavoured  to  rescue  him. 


Seward,  Earl  of  Northumberland 

Seward,  the  brave  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
on  learning  that  his  son  had  been  slain,  whom 
he  had  sent  into  the  army  against  the  Scots, 
demanded  whether  his  wounds  were  in  the 
fore  or  back  part  of  his  body  ;  and  bemg  in- 
formed in  the  fore  part,  replied,'  I  a"!  rejoiced 
to  hear  it,  and  wish  no  other  kind  of  death  to 
befall  me  or  mine.' 

When  the  same  Seward  felt  in  his  sickness 
that  death  was  fast  approaching,  he  qjitted 
his  bed,  and  put  on  his  armour,  saying,  '  that 
it  became  not  a  man  to  die  like  a  beast  ;'  on 
which  he  died  standing,  an  act  as  heroic  as  it 
was  singular. 


Death  of  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion. 

Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  having  invested  the 
ca-stle  of  Chains,  was  shot  in  the  shoulder  with 
an  arrow  ;  an  unskilful  surgeon  endeavouring 
to  extract  the  weapon,  mangled  the  wound 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  gangrene  ensued. 
The  ca.stle  being  taken,  and  the  kmg  per- 
ceiving he  should  not  live,  ordered  Bertram 
de  Gourdon,  who  had  shot  the  arrow,  to  be 
brought  into  his  presence.  '  What  harm  did  I 
ever  do  thee,'  said  the  king,  'that  thou 
shouldst  kill  me  ?'  Bertram  replied  with  great 
magnanimity  and  courage,  '  Vou  killed  u  ith 
your  own  hand  my  father  and  two  of  my 
brothers,  and  you  likewise  designed  to  have 
killed  me.  You  may  satiate  your  revenge. 
1  should  cheerfully  suffer  all  the  torments 
that  can  be  inflicted,  were  I  sure  of  having 
delivered  the  world  of  a  tyrant  who  filled  it 
with  blood  and  carnage.'  This  bold  and  spirited 
answer  struck  Richard  with  remorse.  He  or- 
<iered  the  prisoner  to  be  presented  with  one 
hundred  shillings,  and  set  at  liberty  ;  but 
Maccardec,  one  of  the  king's  friends,  like  a 
true  ruffian,  ordered  him  to  be  flayed  alive. 


Eustache  de  Ribaumont. 

When  Edward  III.  took  Calais  from  the 
French,  he  entrusted  the  government  of  it  to 
Almeri  di  Pavia,  an  Italian,  by  whom  he  had 
been  educated.  This  man  had  agreed  for  a 
secret  sum  to  restore  it,  and  Geoffry  de  Chamy, 
the  governor  of  St.  Omer,  was  on  a  day  fixed 
to  bring  the  money  and  enter  the  town.  On 
the  day  appointed  he  came,  with  some  chosen 
troops,  placed  them  near  Calais,  and  sent  in 


the  money  to  the  governor.  A  delay  took 
place,  under  pretence  that  the  money  was 
wrong  ;  and  Edward  the  Third,  to  whom  Al- 
meri had  discovered  the  whole  transaction, 
rushed  out  on  horseback,  disguised,  with  some 
horsemen,  to  attack  the  French  troops. 
Among  them  was  a  knight  celebrated  for  his 
bravery,  of  the  name  of  Eustache  de  Ribau- 
mont. The  king,  desirous  to  try  his  strength 
with  him, cried  out, '--J  iiioi,  Ribaumont.'  The 
valiant  knight  immediately  flew  at  him  with 
great  violence,  and  unhorsed  him  ;  Edward 
remounting,  attacked  him  with  equal  bravery, 
but  could  make  no  impression  on  him. 
At  last,  Ribaumont  finding  himself  alone,  his 
friends  and  companions  having  fled,  surren- 
dered himself  to  Edward,  without  knowin<; 
that  he  had  the  honour  of  being  made  a  pri- 
soner by  a  sovereign.  Edward  conducted 
him  to  the  castle  of  Calais,  when  he  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  '  Eustache  Ribaumont,  of  all 
the  knights  in  the  world  that  I  have  seen,  you 
best  know  how  to  attack  your  enemy,  and  to 
defend  yourself  I  never  in  my  life  was  en- 
gaged in  any  combat,  in  which  I  had  more  to 
do  to  defend  myself  than  I  have  had  with  you. 
I  give  you  very  readily  the  glory  of  it,  and 
that  of  being  above  all  the  knights  of  my 
court.'  At  the  same  time  the  generous  prince 
released  him,  and  presented  him  with  a  circle 
of  pearls,  which  he  wore  upon  his  own  head, 
and  put  it  upon  that  of  the  knight,  bidding 
him  wear  it  as  a  mark  of  his  coiu-age. 


Blind  King  of  Bohemia. 

When  John  de  Lu.xemburg,  the  blind  King 
of  Bohemia,  was  told  that  the  French  were  in 
terrible  disorder  at  the  battle  of  Cressy  ;  that 
his  son  Charles  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
dangerously  wounded  ;  that  the  English  had 
made  a  dreadful  carnage  ;  and  that  the  Black 
Prince  bore  down  everything  before  him  by 
his  irresistible  valour,  he  commanded  his 
knights  to  lead  him  into  the  hottest  part  of  the 
battle  against  the  young  warrior.  Accordingly 
four  of  his  attendants  having  placed  him  in 
the  middle,  and  interlaced  the  bridles  of  their 
horses,  rushed  with  him  into  the  thickest  of 
the  enemy's  ranks,  and  the  blind  king  inter- 
changed a  few  strokes  with  the  prince ;  they 
were  however  soon  parted,  and  the  Bohemian 
monarch  and  his  followers  fell  in  the  battle. 
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The  Black  Prince. 

When  Edward  the  Black  Prince  took  the 
city  of  Limoges  by  storm,  he  gave  up  the  in- 
habitants to  slaughter,  until  proceeding  farther 
into  the  town,  he  perceived  three  French  gen- 
tlemen, who  with  incredible  courage  were 
alone  sustaining  the  shock  of  his  victorious 
army.  His  consideration  and  respect  of  such 
distinguished  valour  immediately  blunted  the 
edge  of  his  resentment,  and  he  began  by 
granting  the  lives  of  these  three  person.s,  to 
spare  the  lives  of  all  that  were  in  the  town. 

The  three  heroes,  whose  names  were  Jehan 
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dc  Villemur,  Hugues  de  la  Rociie,  and  Roger 
de  licaiif'oit,  when  they  saw  the  misery  and 
destruction  that  was  pressing  upon  themselves 
and  their  people,  resolved  to  sell  their  lives 
dearly,  as  true  chevaliers  ought  to  do.  When 
the  prince  in  his  car  came  to  the  spot  where 
they  were,  he  observed  with  great  pleasure 
their  extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  The  three 
warriors,  after  having  fought  thus  valiantly, 
fixing  their  eyes  upon  their  swords,  said  with 
one  voice  to  the  prince,  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  '  My  lords,  we  are  yours ;  you  have 
conquered  us,  dispose  of  us  according  to  the 
law.'  '  By  heaven,  'replied  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, '  we  have  no  other  intention,  and  there- 
fore make  you  prisoners.' 


The  First  of  the  Couplands. 

At  the  battle  of  Nevil's  Cross,  when  the 
Scottish  army  was  defeated  at  every  point. 
King  David  disdained  to  flee  or  surrender; 
and  his  nobles  forming  a  circle  for  his  protec- 
tion, prolonged  the  fight,  till  two  wounds 
which  he  received  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
Coupland,  a  Northumbrian  gentleman,  in- 
stantly sprang  from  his  charger,  to  seize  on 
the  royal  prey.  A  violent  struggle  ensued : 
Coupland  lost  two  of  his  teeth  ;  but  he  secured 
the  king,  and  with  the  assistance  of  eight 
friends,  carried  him  safely  through  the  crowd, 
and  rode  with  him  to  his  castle  of  Ogle. 
David  was  conducted  in  great  state  to  Lon- 
don. Coupland  was  knighted,  and  rewarded 
with  the  grant  of  an  ample  estate  of  land. 


Margaret  of  Norway. 

In  the  great  church  at  Roskild,  there  is 
shown  a  large  whetstone,  which  they  say  was 
sent  to  the  celebrated  Queen  Margaret,  by 
Albert  King  of  Sweden,  in  derision,  intimating 
that  women  should  sharpen  their  needles,  in- 
stead of  aiming  at  war.  The  wit,  which  is 
very  poor,  was  better  answered  by  the  queen, 
who  replied  that  she  would  apply  it  to  the 
edges  of  her  soldiers'  swords.  She  was  as 
good  as  her  word  :  she  fought  Albert  in  a 
pitched  battle  ;  gave  him  an  entire  overthrow  ; 
and  made  him  prisoner.  In  that  situation  she 
kept  him  .seven  years,  and  then  only  released 
him  on  very  hard  conditions. 


Gonsalvo  of  Cordova. 

In  an  engagement  which  the  Spaniards 
fought  under  Gon.salvo  of  Cordova,  their 
powder  magazine  was  blown  up  by  the  first 
discharge  of  the  enemy  ;  but  so  far  was  this 
from  discouraging  the  general,  that  he  imme- 
diately cried  out  to  his  soldiers,  '  My  brave 
boys,  the  victory  is  ours  !  Heaven  tells  us  by 
this  .signal,  that  we  shall  have  no  further  oc- 
casion for  our  artillery.'  This  confidence  of 
the  general  passed  to  the  soldiers  ;  they  ruslied 
to  the  contest,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  same  general  commanded  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  year 


1502.  The  troops,  ill  paid  and  wanting  neces- 
saries, took  up  arms,  and  presented  themselves 
before  Gonsalvo  in  order  of  battle  to  demand 
their  pay.  One  of  the  boldest  of  them  urged 
the  matter  so  far,  as  to  level  at  him  the  point 
of  his  halbert.  The  general,  not  in  the  least 
dismayed,  or  even  seeming  to  be  surprised, 
laid  hold  of  the  soldier's  arm,  and  affecting  a 
gay  and  smiling  air,  as  if  it  had  been  only  in 
play,  said,  '  Take  care,  comrade,  that  in  play- 
nig  with  that  weapon  you  do  not  wound  me.' 
His  presence  of  mind,  and  cool  and  undaunted 
manner,  saved  him ;  but  in  the  night  he  had 
the  seditious  soldier  put  to  death,  and  sus- 
pended from  a  window,  w'here  the  whole  army 
saw  him  e.xpo.sed  the  next  day.  This  example 
of  severity  confirmed  the  general's  authority, 
which  sedition  had  so  nearly  overturned. 

Gonsalvo  took  Naples  by  storm  in  the  year 
1503  ;  and  w'hen  some  of  his  soldiers  expressed 
their  disapprobation  at  not  having  had  a  suf- 
ficient share  in  the  spoil  of  that  rich  city, 
Gonsalvo  nobly  replied,  '  I  will  repair  your 
bad  fortune  ;  go  to  my  apartments,  take  there 
all  you  can  find  ;  I  give  it  all  into  your  hands.' 


Catharina  the  Heroic. 

In  an  ancient  chronicle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, entitled,  '  Res  in  Ecclesia  et  Politica 
Christiana  gesta,  ab  anno,  1500,  ad  ann.  1600, 
auctore,  J.  Soffing,  Theolog.  Doct.'  we  find 
the  following  remarkable  storj' : — 

As  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  on  his  return, 
in  the  year  1547,  from  the  battle  of  Muhlberg, 
to  his  camp  in  Swabia,  passed  through 
Thuringia,  Catharina.  Countess  Dowager  of 
Schwartzburg,  born  Princess  of  Hcnueberg, 
obtained  of  him  a  letter  of  safeguard,  that 
her  subjects  might  have  nothing  to  suffer 
from  the  Spanish  army  on  its  rnarch  through 
her  territories  ;  in  return  for  which  .she  bound 
herself  to  allow  the  Spani.sh  troops  that  were 
transported  to  Rudolstadt,  on  the  Saalbrucke, 
to  supply  themselves  with  bread,  beer,  and 
other  provisions,  at  a  rea.sonable  price,  in  that 
place.  At  the  same  time,  she  took  the  pre- 
caution to  have  the  bridge,  which  stood  close 
to  the  town,  demolished  in  all  haste,  and  re- 
constructed over  the  river  at  a  considerable 
distance,  that  the  too  great  proximity  of  the 
city  might  be  no  temptation  to  her  rapacious 
guests.  The  inhabitants,  too,  of  all  the  places 
through  which  the  army  was  to  pass,  were  in- 
formed that  they  might  send  the  chief  of  their 
valuables  to  the  castle  of  Rudplstadt. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  general,  at- 
tended by  Prince  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  his 
sons,  approached  the  city,  and  invited  them- 
selves, by  a  messenger  whom  they  despatched 
before,  to  take  their  morning's  repast  with  the 
Countess  of  Schwartzburg.  So  modest  a 
request  made  at  the  head  of  an  army  was  not 
to  be  rejected  :  the  answer  returned  was,  that 
they  should  be  kindly  supplied  with  what  the 
hou.se  afforded  ;  that  his  excellency  might 
come,  and  be  assured  of  a  welcome  reception. 
However,  she  did  not  neglect,  at  the  same 
time,  to  remind  the  Spanish  general  of  the 
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saCeguart!,  and  to  urge  lionie  to  liim  the  con- 
scientious observance  of  it. 

A  friendly  reception  and  a  well-furnished 
table  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  duke  at  the 
castle.  He  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
Thuringian  ladies  had  an  e.vcellcnt  notion  of 
cookery,  and  did  honour  to  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. But  scarcely  had  they  taken  their 
seats,  when  a  messenger,  out  of  breath,  called 
the  countess  from  the  hall  :  his  tidings  in- 
formed her,  th.at  the  Spanish  soldiers  had  used 
violence  in  some  villages  on  the  way,  and  had 
driven  off  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  peasants. 
Catharina  was  a  true  mother  to  her  people  ; 
whatever  the  poorest  of  her  subjects  unjustly 
suffered,  wounded  her  to  the  very  quick. 
Full  of  indignation  at  this  breach  of  faith,  yet 
not  forsaken  by  her  presence  of  mind,  she 
ordered  her  whole  retmue  to  arm  themselves 
immediately  in  private,  and  to  bolt  and  bar  all 
the  gates  of  the  castle ;  which  done,  she  re- 
turned to  the  hall,  and  rejoined  the  princes 
who  were  still  at  table.  Here  .she  complained 
to  them  in  the  most  moving  terms  of  the  usage 
she  had  met  with,  and  how  badly  the  imperial 
word  was  kept.  They  told  her,  laughing, 
that  this  was  the  custom  in  war,  and  that 
such  trifling  disorders  of  soldiers  in  marching 
through  a  place  were  not  to  be  minded.  '  That 
we  shall  presently  see,'  replied  she  stoutly; 
'my  poor  subjects  must  have  their  own  again, 
or  raising  her  voice  in  a  threatening  tone; 
princes'  blood  for  oxen's  blood.'  With  this 
emphatical  declaration  she  gave  a  signal,  on 
which  the  room  was  in  a  few  moments  filled 
■with  armed  men,  who  sword  in  hand,  yet  with 
great  reverence,  planting  themselves  behind 
the  chairs  of  the  princes,  took  place  of  the 
waiters.  On  the  entrance  of  so  many  fierce- 
looking  fellows,  Duke  Alva  changed  colour, 
and  they  all  gazed  at  one  another  in  silent 
terror.  Cut  off  from  the  army,  surrounded  by 
a  re.solute  body  of  men,  what  could  they  do  ? 
The  duke  instantlj'  despatched  an  order  to  the 
army,  to  restore  the  cattle  without  delay  to 
the  persons  from  wh:)m  they  had  been  stolen. 
On  the  return  of  the  courier,  with  a  certificate 
that  all  damages  had  been  made  good,  the 
Countess  of  Schwartzburg  politely  thanked 
her  guests  for  the  honour  they  had  done  her 
castle  ;  and  they,  in  return,  ver>'  joyfully  took 
their  leave. 

It  was  in  honour  of  this  action  that  she  re- 
ceived the  .surname  of  'the  Heroic' 

Catherine  de  Medicis. 

With  all  her  faults,  we  cannot  help  admiring 

■-!.-  courage  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.     Wheii 

;  the  siege  of  Rouen  in   1562,  she  e.xposed 

j.^elf  like  a  common  soldier  to  thecannonad- 

: -;  of  the  town,   and  was  reproved  by  the 

I  '';!;e  de  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 

:    r  thus  ri.sking  the  sacred  person  of  a  queen  ; 

•^  nobly  replied,   'Why  should  I  spare  my 

I    rson  more  than  you  do?     Is  it  becau.se    I 

.  -'.ve   less  interest  in  what  is  doing,   or  less 

irage  than  you  ?     It  is  true  that  I  am  not 

■  ■  strong  as  you  are,  but  I  am,  I  trust,  as 


Military  Bon  Mot.s. 

A  Lacedemonian  was  once  rallied  with  hav- 
ing painted  a  fly  on  his  shield,  as  if  he  wished 
to  avoid  being  known,  by  adopting  so  .small  a 
m.ark  of  distinction.  '  Vou  are  deceived,'  said 
the  brave  Lacedemonian,  '  1  shall  go  .so  near 
my  enemies  that  they  will  easily  recognise 
me.' 

Louis  VI.  of  France  in  one  of  his  engage- 
ments was  in  considerable  danger  ;  a  soldier 
of  the  enemy  took  hold  of  the  bridle  of  his 
horse,  crying  out,  '  the  king  is  taken.'  '  No, 
sir,'  replied  Louis,  raising  his  battle-a.\e,  with 
which  he  hewed  down  the  soldier,  '  no,  sir,  a 
king  is  never  taken,  not  even  at  chess.' 

At  the  siege  of  Ostend  a  .soldier  was  hold- 
ing up  a  loaf  of  bread  in  a  boasting  manner, 
when  a  shot  took  off  the  uppermost  half, 
leaving  the  other  in  his  hand  :  on  which  he 
coolly  said,  '  the  shot  had  divided  fairly,  .and 
left  him  the  better  half.' 

An  English  officer  in  a  sally  from  Ostend, 
had  one  of  his  arms  shot  off  with  a  cannon 
ball,  which  taking  np  with  him,  he  carried 
into  the  town  to  the  surgeon,  to  whom  he 
said,  '  Behold  the  arm,  which  but  at  dinner 
did  help  its  fellow.' 

General  Medows,  equally  reTiowncd  for  his 
wit  and  bravery,  being  on  a  reconnoitring 
party  in  the  Mysore  country,  a  twenty-four 
pound  shot  struck  the  ground  at  some  distance 
from  the  general,  and  was  passing  in  such  a 
direction  as  would  have  exposed  him  to  dan- 
ger had  he  continued  his"  road.  Quick  as 
lightning  he  stopped  his  horse,  and  pulling 
off  his  hat  very  gracefully,  as  the  shot  rolled 
on,  good-humouredly  said,  '  I  beg  you  to  pro- 
ceed, sir  ;  I  never  dispute  precedence  with 
any  gentleman  of  your  family.' 

When  the  Regent  Duke  of  Bedford  ap- 
proached within  a  league  of  Verneuil,  before 
v.-hich  the  French  were  encamped,  he  sent  a 
herald  to  offer  them  battle,  and  at  the  same 
time  bid  him  tell  Douglas,  w^ho  had  a  princi- 
pal command  in  the  French  army,  that  he  was 
'come  to  take  a  bit  with  him.'  Douglas 
smartly  replied,  that  '  he  should  find  the  cloth 
laid.' 

An  American  soldier  during  the  siege  of 
Quebec,  Ijeing  posted  as  a  sentinel  in  a  place 
of  some  danger,  requested  his  officer  to  change 
his  situation.  Being  asked  the  rea.son,  he  re- 
plied. '  He  knew  not  how  it  was,  but  he  did 
r\o\.jWl  hiitiself  bold  enough  to  stay  there.' 


Capitulation  Extraordinary. 

The  Catholics  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  besieged  Rochelle  in  the  year  1573. 
There  was  near  the  counterscarp  a  mill,  of 
which  a  Captain  Normand  had  obtained  pos- 
session on  condition  of  protecting  it.  He  at 
first  thought  of  fortifying  it,  but  seeing  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, he  contented  himself  with  holding  it 
during  the  day  with  a  small  part\'  of  soldiers, 
which  he  withdrew  at  night,  leaving  only  one 
sentineL  Strozzi,  one  of  the  Catholic  generals. 
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thinking  he  might  derive  some  advantage 
from  this  mill,  attacked  it  one  moonhght  night 
with  a  detachment,  and  two  culverins.  A 
soldier  of  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  of  the  name  of 
Barbot,  the  only  defender  of  this  bad  station, 
held  it  resolutely.  He  fired  with  an  incredible 
celerity  a  number  of  shots  from  an  ar([uebuss 
on  the  assailants,  and  by  varying  the  inflec- 
tions of  his  voice,  he  made  them  believe  that 
he  had  several  comrades.  Captain  Normand 
from  a  battlement  encouraged  him,  and  speak- 
ing to  him  as  if  there  had  been  a  whole  com- 
pany in  the  mill,  cried  out,  '  that  they  had 
nobly  maintained  their  position,'  but  that  he 
would  send  a  reinforcement  soon.  Barbot, 
however,  seeing  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
forced,  demanded  quarter  for  himself  and  for 
others  in  the  mill,  which  was  granted.  He 
immediately  laid  down  his  arms,  and  exhibited 
the  whole  garrison  in  his  own  person. 


Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville,  an  English  admiral 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  cruising 
off  the  Azores  against  the  Spaniards,  was 
.separated  from  his  squadron  by  distress  of 
weather,  and  fell  in  with  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  consisting  of  no  less  than  fifty-three 
ships.  The  gallant  admiral  neither  scrupled 
at  the  weight  of  their  metal,  nor  feared  the 
superiority  of  numbers  ;  but  with  undaunted 
courage,  and  only  his  own  single  ship,  began 
the  attack,  sunk  nine  of  the  enemy,  and  dis- 
abled many  more.  At  length  having  con- 
.sumed  all  his  powder  and  ammunition,  lost 
his  masts,  and  without  hope  of  relief  or  assist- 
ance, most  of  his  men  being  killed  or  wounded, 
he  was  requested  by  the  surviving  part  of  the 
officers  and  the  crew  to  surrender.  The  brave 
admiral  rejected  the  proposal  with  a  most 
generous  disdain,  and  declared  he  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  bring  the 
least  dishonour  to  his  queen,  his  country,  or 
himself.  Spent  and  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  wounds,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  '  I  resign  my  life  with  the  ut- 
most pleasure  and  .satisfaction.  I  have  acted 
the  part  of  a  good  subject  and  a  gallant  com- 
mander. I  have  fini.shed  my  course,  a  course 
devoted  to  religion  and  honour,  to  my  queen 
and  country.  My  soul  quits  this  earthly  taber- 
nacle with  joy  triumphant ;  and  1  make  no  doubt 
that  posterity  will  reverence  and  perpetuate 
my  memor)-,  as  they  will  pay  a  due  regard  to 
a  brave  soldier  and  an  honest  man.'  Thiis 
terminated  the  life  of  the  renowned  Sir 
Richard  Grenville. 

Crillon. 

When  the  brave  Crillcm  was  desired  by  his 
sovereign,  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  to  as- 
sist in  the  assas.sination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
he  refused  in  a  firm  but  gentle  manner,  add- 
ing, '  I  will  attack  him,  sire,  fairiy  in  single 
combat  with  all  my  heart.  I  will  run  in  upon 
him;  he  will  of  course  kill  me,  and  1  shall 
kill  him.     A  man  that  is  careless  of  his  own 


life,  you  knou',  has  always  that  of  his  enemy 
in  his  power.' 

Crillon  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Arqucs,  where  Henry  the  p'ourth  gained  a 
complete  victory.  But  the  monarch  wrote  to 
him  this  laconic  epistle  :  '  Hang  your.self  im- 
mediately, brave  Crilkin  !  We  have  had  an 
engagement  at  Arques,  and  you  weie  not 
there.  Adieu  1  Jc  I'otcs  aiiiie  a,  tort  ct  A 
t  ravers. ' 

The  last  Duke  de  Guise,  when  he  was  verj- 
yoimg,  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  courage  of 
Crillon,  by  once  pretending  that  the  town  in 
which  he  was  asleep  was  besieged  by  the 
enemy.  Crillon  awaked  from  his  sleep  by  the 
noise,  rushed  out  with  his  usual  intrepidity, 
and  finding  it  to  be  a  trick,  said  to  the  duke, 
'  Young  man,  I  would  advise  you  never  again 
to  think  of  sounding  the  courage  of  a  man  of 
honour.  By  death  itself,  if  you  had  found  me 
fail,  I  should  have  stnick  my  dagger  into  your 
heart. 


Countes.s  de  St.  Belmont. 

When  M.  de  St.  Belmont,  who  defended  a 
feeble  fortress  a.gainst  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  taken  pri.soner,  his  intrepid  wife,  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  St.  Belmont,  who  was  of  a 
most  heroic  disposition,  still  remained  upon 
the  estates  to  take  care  of  them.  An  officer 
of  cavalry  having  taken  up  his  quarters  there 
without  mvitation,  Madame  de  St.  Belmont 
sent  him  a  verv' civil  letter  of  complaint  on  his 
ill  behaviour,  which  he  treated  with  contempt. 
Piqued  at  this,  she  resolved  he  .should  give 
her  satisfaction,  and  sent  him  a  challenge, 
which  she  signed,  '  Le  Chevalier  de  St.  Bel- 
mont.' The  officer  accepted  it,  and  repaired 
to  the  place  appointed.  Madame  de  Belmont 
met  him  dressed  in  men's  clothes.  They  im- 
mediately drew  their  swords,  and  the  heroine 
had  the  advantage  of  him  ;  when  after  dis- 
arming him,  she:  said  with  a  very  gr.acious 
.•(mile,  'You  thought,  sir,  I  doubt  not,  that 
you  were  fighting  with  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
Belmont;  it'is,  however,  Madame  de  St.  Bel- 
mont, who  retiu-ns  you  your  sword,  and  begs 
you  in  future  to  pay  more  regard  to  the  re- 
quests of  the  ladies.'  She  then  left  him, 
co\  ered  with  .shame  and  confusion. 


The  Chevaher  Bayard. 

'  Oh,  fallen  from  glory's  honour'd  height ! 
Who,  foremost  ever  in  the  fight, 
G.ave,  lion-like,  the  hostile  blow, 
Fled'st  wolf-like,  facing  .still  the  foe.' 

It  was  said  of  Bayard  by  the  milit.ary  men 
of  his  time,  that  he  assaulted  like  a  grey- 
hound, defended  himself  like  a  lion,  and  re- 
treated like  a  wolf,  which  always  retires  from 
its  pursuers  with  its  face  towards  them.  His 
device  was  a  porcupine,  with  this  motto  : 
Vires  agiitinis  iiiiiis  liabct. 

One  man  possesses  the  power  of  a  whole 
troop. 
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This  was  given  hiiu  in  consequence  of  his 
having  singly  dtfendcd  a  bridge  against  two 
hundred  Spaniards. 

At  the  siege  of  Mezieres,  which  town  he 
defended,  the  Comte  de  Nassau  summoncLl 
him  to  surrender  it.  '  Nay,'  rephed  he,  '  if  1 
must  march  out  of  the  place,  it  shall  be  over 
a  b'idgj  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy." 

At  the  defeat  of  Romagnans,  Bonivet. 
wounded  and  not  able  to  serve  any  longer,  gave 
the  command  ofthe  army  up  to  Bayard  ;  who,  as 
usual,  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  until  he 
was  wounded  by  a  musket  shot,  wliich  broke 
the  vertebrc.;  of  his  back.  He  then  caused  him- 
self to  be  helped  ofi'  his  horse,  and  to  be 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  '  at  least,'  said  he, 
'  I  may  die  facing  the  enemy.'  Thus  fell  the 
brave  Bayard,  the  chevalier  saits  peur  ct 
sans  reprcche. 


Duke  de  Montmorenci. 

The  character  of  the  very  unfortunate  Duke 
de  I^Iontmorenci,  whom  Cardinal  Richelieu 
persecuted  to  death,  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  virtues  that  should  distinguish 
high  rank,  courage  and  liberality.  When 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Castelnadauri,  he  was 
brought,  woimded  in  many  places,  to  be  e.x- 
a.nined  before  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse, 
he  asked  the  officer  who  had  taken  him  pri- 
soner how  he  could  identify  his  person  ? 
'  Ala.s  !  my  lord,'  replied  he,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  '  the  flames  and  the  smoke  with  which 
you  were  covered  prevented  me  at  first  from 
distinguishing  you  ;  but  when  I  saw  in  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  a  person,  who  after 
having  broken  si.x  of  our  ranks,  was  still 
killing  some  of  our  soldiers  in  the  seventh,  1 
thought  that  he  could  be  no  one  except  the 
Due  de  Montmorenci  ;  but  I  did  not  certainly 
know  that  he  was  the  person,  till  I  saw  him 
stretched  upon  the  ground,  with  his  horse 
dead  upon  him  !' 


Pitched  Battle. 

Seigneur  de  Beaumanoir,  a  partizan  ofthe 
Count  of  Blois,  conferring  one  day  with 
Richard  Bembron,  the  English  commandant 
of  Ploermel,  a  sm.all  fortress  in  Bretagne,  on 
the  means  of  preventing  the  mutual  outrages 
their  respective  soldiers  committed  upon  the 
peasants,  quarrelled,  and  a  challenge  took 
place.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  commanders 
.-hould  meet  at  a  given  spot,  with  thirty  on 
each  side,  and  settle  the  dispute.  Beauma- 
noir  and  Bem'oron  appeared  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed, armed  cap-ii-picd,  and  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  soldiers.  The  enthusiasm 
that  inflamed  these  modem  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  m.ay  easily  be  imagined.  They 
charged  most  furiously,  man  against  man. 
Ten  of  the  English  were  either  killed  or 
dangerously  wounded,  when  the  plan  of  battle 
was  changed,  and  each  party  formed  itself 
into  a  little  squadron.  The  English  com- 
mander was  thrown  down,  and  slain  upon  the 
spot.    The  commander  of  the  French,  dangcr- 
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ously  wounded,  and  ready  to  sink  vith  heat 
and  thirst,  desired  one  of  his  companions  to 
give  him  something  to  drink.  The  latter 
replied,  '  Beaumanoir,  drink  some  of  your 
.nvn  blood,  and  your  thirst  will  go  off.  You 
nvist  persist  to  the  very  last  extremity.' 
Beaumanoir  animated  by  these  words  con- 
tinued the  struggle,  and  remained  master  of 
the  field. 


Gallant  Suitor. 

The  Abbe  Arnauld  in  his  entertaining  me- 
moirs relates,  that  King  James  I.  and  his 
court  being  once  present  at  one  of  the  combats 
between  bulldogs  and  lions,  at  that  time 
frequent  in  London;  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  the  queen  was  attended  by  a  young 
man  of  fashion,  who  was  much  attached  to 
her,  but  whom  she  treated  with  indifference. 
The  lady,  either  to  prove  the  .strength  of  his 
passion,  or  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  him,  dropped 
one  of  her  gloves  upon  the  stage,  and  turning 
to  the  gentleman,  affected  to  appear  ex- 
tremely concerned  at  her  loss.  He  well  knew 
what  this  meant,  and  quitting  his  .seat  very 
coolly,  walked  upon  the  stage  with  his  sword 
drawn,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  up  in  his 
cloak.  He  then  picked  up  the  glove  which 
had  exposed  him  to  so  much  danger,  returned 
to  his  seat,  and  restored  to  the  lady  her 
glove,  to  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court. 
Having  vindicated  his  courage,  the  gallant 
youth  very  properly  punished  the  coquette 
who  had  put  it  to  so  severe  a  test,  by  taking 
no  further  notice  of  her. 


Female  Patriot. 

When  Charles  the  Twelfth  invaded  Norway, 
in  the  year  1716,  the  main  body  of  his  army 
advanced  towards  Christiana,  whence  a  de- 
tachment was  sent  to  destroy  the  silver  works 
at  Kon.sberg.  On  this  expedition,  a  party  of 
eight  hundred  horsemen,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Loeven,  passed  through  a  narrow 
defile  in  the  Harestuewood,  and  quartered  for 
the  night  at  Norderhoug,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  a  small  detachment  of  Nor- 
wegian dragoons  had  been  stationed  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  The  Swedish 
commander,  who  put  up  at  the  parsonage, 
soon  after  his  arrival  received  information 
that  the  Norwegians  were  only  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  altogether  ignorant  of  his 
arrival.  Mrs.  Anna  Colbioernsen,  the  wife  of 
the  clergyman,  who  was  confined  at  the  time 
to  his  bed,  happened  to  overhear  a  consulta- 
tion among  her  guests,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  attack  the  Norwegians  by  break  of 
day,  and  then  to  march  against  Konsberg. 
She  immediately  determined  to  apprize  her 
countrymen  of  their  danger.  In  the  mean- 
time the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  her 
guests  ;  and  while  she  appeared  wholly  occu- 
pied in  providing  for  their  entertainment, 
improved  her  information.  She  displayed 
equal  apparent  benevolence  towards  the  com- 
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forts  of  the  private,  soldiers  ;  aijd  on  pretext 
of  wanting  other  necessaries  to  complete  their 
entertainment,  she  despatched  a  servant,  as  it 
were,  to  procure  them. 

The  Swedish  colonel,  in  the  meantime,  en- 
quired of  Mrs.  Colbioernsen  the  road  to  Stein, 
where  he  intended  to  station  his  outposts, 
and  was  completely  deceived  by  her  replies. 
He  ordered  his  horses  to  be  kept  in  readi- 
ness at  the  door  ;  but  she  contrived  to  make 
the  grooms  intoxicated,  upon  which  she  put 
the  horses  in  the  stable  and  locked  the  door. 
Her  ne.xt  object  was,  under  the  plea  of  com- 
passion, to  obtain  permission  of  the 
colonel  to  light  a  fire  in  the  yard  to  comfort 
his  men.  This  fire  .she  insensibly  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  served  as  a  beacon  to 
guide  the  Norwegians  to  the  spot ;  for  .she 
had  informed  her  countrymen,  that  a  fire 
would  be  a  signal  for  them  to  advance.  Every- 
thing succeeded  to  her  utmost  whishes  ;  and 
her  address  and  intrepidity  were  rewarded  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians  at  her  house, 
without  discovery.  They  took  the  Swedish 
colonel  prisoner,  and  either  cut  to  pieces,  or 
put  to  flight,  the  whole  of  his  party  ;  upon 
which  they  sat  down  to  the  entertainment 
which  Mrs.  Colbioernsen  had  provided  for 
their  enemies. 

The  next  morning  she  went  out,  in  company 
with  another  female,  to  view  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Swedes,  who  had  fled  during  the  night, 
in  the  meantime  rallied,  and  being  still  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  Norwegians,  they  resolved 
to  attack  them  ;  but  being  ignorant  of  the 
force  of  the  enemy,  they  sent  out  a  recon- 
noitring party ;  who  falling  in  with  Mrs. 
Collnoernsen,  the  corporal  rode  up  to  her, 
and  pointing  his  carbine  to  her  breast,  de- 
manded instant  information  as  to  the  position 
and  numbers  of  the  Norwegians.  Her  com- 
panion fainted  away  ;  but  Mrs.  Colbioernsen 
boldly  asked,  '  Is  it  the  order  of  your  king  to 
shoot  old  women  ?'  The  corporal  abashed, 
removed  his  carbine,  but  persisted  in  his  first 
question.  '  As  to  their  numbers,'  she  replied, 
that  you  may  easily  find  out,  as  they  are  at 
this  moment  mustering  behind  the  church,  in 
order  to  pursue  you.  More  1  cannot  tell  you, 
not  having  counted  them  ;  but  this  I  know, 
they  are  as  numerous  as  the  bees  in  a  hive.' 
Relying  upon  this  intelligence,  the  party  re- 
turned to  their  countrymen,  who  fled  in  all 
directions;  and  such  was  their  confusion  and 
disorder,  that  many  were  taken  by  the  natives, 
and  many  lost  in  the  forests. 

Extraordinary  Defence  of 
Nemez. 

The  Austrians,  the  Poles,  and  the  Venetians 
havmg  formed  a  powerful  league  against  the 
Turks  in  1686,  the  Polish  general  entered 
Moldavia,  and  posted  him-ielf  in  front  of  [he 
fortress  of  Nemez,  which  had  been  abandoned 
by  all  the  inhabitants,  and  left  to  only  nine- 
teen Moldavian  chas,curs,  who  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  remain.     The-.c  brave  men  raised  the 


render.  The  Poles,  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  garrison,  cannonaded  the 
place  for  four  days.  The  chasseurs  defended 
themselves  with  vigour,  killed  a  great  number 
of  the  besiegers,  and  in  particular  the  master 
of  the  artillery.  On  the  fifth  day  having  lost 
ten  of  their  comrades,  they  demanded  to 
capitulate.  An  honourable  capitulation  was 
granted  to  them,  with  permission  to  go  where 
they  chose.  As  soon  as  the  capitulation  was 
signed,  six  men  came  out  of  the  garrison, 
bearing  on  their  shoulders  three  others  who 
were  wounded.  At  this  spectacle,  sentiments 
of  admiration,  of  shame,  and  of  rage  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  breast  of  the  Polish 
general.  He  remained  for  a  moment  speech- 
less ;  but  the  sense  of  honour  bound  him  to 
his  engagement,  and  he  dismissed  these 
brave  men  with  the  highest  eulogium  on  their 
courage. 


Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel. 

Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  whose  melancholy 
shipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly  is  well  known, 
was,  when  a  boy,  on  board  a  ship  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  during  an 
action,  expres.sed  a  very  earnest  wish  to  have 
some  orders  of  consequence  conveyed  to  a 
ship  at  a  considerable  distance.  Shovel  hear- 
ing this,  immediately  undertook  to  convey  it ; 
and  this  he  actually  performed,  swimming 
through  the  enemy's  line  of  fire,  with  the  de- 
spatches in  his  mouth. 


Briti.sh  Tars. 

Whenavessel  commanded  by  Prince  Rupert 
had  .sprung  a  leak,  and  was  filling  with  water 
so  rapidly  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  saving 
her,  his  crew,  consisting  of  about  sixty  men, 
entreated  that  he  would  save  himself  by  get- 
ting in  the  boat,  and  take  with  him  whoever  he 
might  select  to  row  it,  telling  him  that  he  was 
destined  and  appointed  for  future  achieve- 
ments. He  refused  for  some  time,  but  at 
length  quitted  the  vessel,  and  took  as  many 
in  the  boat  as  it  would  carry,  when  the  rest 
with  the  utmost  courage  remained  in  the 
vessel,  and  it  almost  immediately  sunk. 


Lady  Ingilby. 

Afterthe  battle  of  I\Iarston  .Moor,  Cromwell 
returning  from  the  pursuit  of  a  party  of  the 
royalists,  purposed  to  stop  at  Ripley,  the  seat 
of  Sir  William  Ingilby  ;  and  having  an  officer 
in  his  troop  a  relation  of  Sir  William,  he  .sent 
him  to  announce  his  arrival.  The  officer  was 
Informed  by  the  porter  at  the  gate,  that  Sir 
William  was  absent,  but  that  he  might  send 
any  message  he  pleased  to  his  lady.  Having 
sent  in  his  name,  and  obtained  an  audience,  he 
was  answered  by  the  lady,  that  no  such  person 
should  be  admitted  there  ;  adding,  she  had 
force  sufiicient  to  defend  herself  and  that 
hf  use  against  al  rebels.  The  ofliccr,  on  his 
bridges,  shut  the  gates,  and    refused  to  sur-  J  part,  represented  the  extreme  folly  of  making 
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any  resi>tance,  and  that  the  safest  way  would 
he  to  admit  the  general  peaceably.  After 
much  persuasion,  the  lady  took  the  advice  of 
her  kinsman,  and  received  Cromwell  at  the 
gate  of  the  lodge,  with  a  pair  of  pistols  stuck 
m  her  apron-strings  :  and  having  told  him, 
she  expected  that  neither  he  nor  his  soldiers 
would  behave  improperly,  led  the  way  to  the 
hall ;  where  sitting  each  on  a  sofa,  these  two 
extraordinary  per.sonages,  equally  jealous  of 
each  other's  intentions,  passed  the  whole 
night.  At  his  departure  in  the  morning,  the 
lady  observed,  '  It  was  well  he  had  behaved 
in  so  peaceable  a  manner  :  for  that  had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  would  not  have  left  that 
house  with  his  life." 

Earl  of  Sandwich. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Dutch 
war  in  1673,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  went  to  sea 
with  the  Duke  of  Vork,  and  commanded  the 
blue  division.  They  soon  encountered  the 
Dutch  fleet,  when  the  gallant  Earl,  in  the 
"jfames  of  one  hundred  guns,  led  the  van,  and 
commenced  the  action  by  a  furious  attack  on 
Van  Ghent's  squadron  ;  but  not  being  well 
.supported,  he  was  left  almost  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  After  sinking  one  of  the  Dutch 
ships,  disabling  that  of  the  admiral,  shattering 
five  others,  and  lastly,  sinking  three  fire-ships 
that  were  sent  against  him,  a  fourth  fire-ship 
boarded  the  Javies,  and  the  ship  was  soon  in 
flames.  The  Earl,  then  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year,  previous  to  his  going  into  action,  had 
e.vpressed  his  determination  to  defend  his 
ship  to  the  last  extremity.  AVhen  he  per- 
ceived that  it  was  impossible  to  save  the 
vessel,  he  begged  his  Captain,  Sir  Richard 
Hadock,  who  was  almost  his  only  surviving 
oflicer.  and  the  crew,  to  get  into  the  boats  and 
save  themselves,  declaring  that  he  would  be 
the  last  man  to  quit  the  ship.  Many  of  the 
seamen  however,  with  a  noble  disdain  of  death 
that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  refused  to 
leave  their  admiral,  and  the  ship  blowing  up 
soon  after,  perished  with  him. 


Sir  John  Harraan. 

In  the  engagement  between  the  English 
fleet  under  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the 
Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  De  Ruyter  and 
Van  Tromp,  the  Henry,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Harman,  was  surrounded  and  assailed 
from  all  quarters  by  the  Zealand  squadron  ; 
so  that  Admiral  Evertzen,  who  commanded 
it,  hailed  and  offered  him  quarter.  '  No,  sir,' 
said  the  gallant  officer,  '  it  is  not  come  to  that 
yet."  The  next  broadside  killed  the  Dutch 
admiral,  by  which  means  the  squadron  was 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
Henry,  but  the  Dutch  sent  three  fire-ships 
to  bum  her.  One  of  them  grappled  her  star- 
board quarter,  but  the  smoke  was  too  thick  to 
discern  where  the  grappling  irons  had  hooked, 
until  the  blaze  had  subsided,  when  the  boat- 
swain resolutely  jumped  on  board,  disen- 
tangled the  irons,  and  instantly  regained  his 


own  ship.  Scarcely  was  this  effected,  before 
another  fire-ship  boarded  her  on  the  larboard 
side  ;  the  sails  and  rigging  of  the  Henry  taking 
fire,  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  and  .several 
of  the  crew  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Sir  John  Harman  drawing  his  .sword,  threat- 
ened to  kill  any  one  who  should  quit  the  ship. 
The  resolution  he  displayed  animated  the  re- 
maining crew,  and  by  great  exertions  the 
flames  were  at  length  extinguished.  Sir  John, 
although  his  leg  was  broken,  continued  on 
deck  giving  directions,  and  sunk  another  fire- 
ship  which  was  bearing  dov.n  upon  him.  In 
this  crippled  state  he  got  into  Harv/ich,  and 
repaired  the  damages  his  ship  had  sustained. 


Duke  of  Albemarle. 

The  famous  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was 
equally  distinguished  in  naval  and  military 
exploits,  possessed  personal  courage  in  the 
highest  degree.  When  the  Dutch  fleet  ap- 
proached Chatham,  the  Duke,  apprehending 
they  would  land,  exposed  himself  to  the 
hottest  of  their  fire,  that  his  example  might 
keep  others  to  their  duty,  and  defeat  the 
design  of  the  enemy.  When  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction expostulated  with  him  on  the  danger 
to  which  he  exposed  himself,  and  would  have 
persuaded  him  to  retire,  he  answered  very 
coolly,  '  Sir,  if  I  had  been  afraid  of  bullets,  I 
should  have  quitted  this  trade  of  a  soldier 
long  ago.' 


A  Douglas. 

A  captain  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  who 
commanded  the  Royal  Oak  when  the  Dutch 
sailed  up  the  Medway,  had  received  orders  to 
defend  his  ship  to  the  last  extremity,  but 
none  to  retire  ;  and  therefore  when  his  .ship 
wa.s  set  on  fire,  he  chose  rather  to  perish  in 
her  than  quit  his  station,  exclaiming  hero- 
ically, 'A  Douglas  was  never  known  to  quit, 
his  post  without  orders  !' 


Colours  Saved. 


In  a  Scottish  regiment  at  the  battle  or 
W'aterloo,  the  standard  bearer  was  killed,  and 
clasped  the  colours  so  fast  in  death,  that  a 
sergeant  in  trj-ing  to  no  purpose  to  re-cue 
them,  on  the  near  approach  of  the  ei.emy, 
made  a  violent  eflbrt  ;  and  throwing  the 
dead  corp.se.  colours  and  all,  overhis  shoulders, 
carried  them  oflT  together.  The  French  see- 
ing this,  were  charmed  with  the  heroism  of 
the  action,  and  hailed  it  with  clapping  and 
repeated  shouts  of  applause. 

Admiral  Benbow. 

The  gallant  Admiral  Benbow,  when  en- 
gaged with  the  French  fleet  commanded  by 
Du  Casse,  was  shamefully  deserted  by  the 
captains  of  several  of  his  vessels,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  there  was  the  best  prospect  of  a 
glorious  victory.     Two  of  these  captains  were 
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afterwards  shot  for  cowardice,  and  the  others 

cashiered. 

In  the  heat  of  this  engagement,  and  v/hen  he 
was  wounded,  one  of  his  heutenants  consoled 
him  for  his  misfortune.  '  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
too,'  said  the  gallant  Benbow  ;  '  but  I  would 
rather  have  lost  both  my  legs,  than  have  seen 
this  dishonour  brought  on  the  English  nation  ; 
but  hear  me,  should  another  shot  deprive 
me  <f  life,  behave  like  men.  and  fight  it  out 
while  the  ship  can  swim.'  The  admiral  was 
obliged  to  have  his  wounded  leg  amputated, 
and  this  operation  causing  a  fever,  he  died 
.soon  after,  regretting  in  his  last  moments  the 
misconduct  of  his  captains,  which  had  robbed 
him  of  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  rendering  an 
eminent  service  to  his  country 


Marshal  de  Nevailles. 

At  the  battle  of  Senef,  the  Prince  of  Conde 
sent  word  to  Marshal  de  Nevailles  to  be  ready 
to  engage  the  enemy.  The  messenger  found 
him  hearing  mass.  On  this  being  reported  to 
the  prince,  he  muttered  something  in  abuse  of 
over-pious  person.-^.  But  the  marquess  having 
performed  wonders  during  the  engagement, 
said  after  it  to  the  prince,  '  Your  highness,  I 
fancy,  now  .sees  that  those  who  pray  to  God, 
behave  as  well  in  battle  as  their  neighbours.' 

Valiant  Despair. 

The  power  of  fear  is  never  more  strongly 
manifested  than  when,  after  depriving;  men  of 
all  regard  both  to  duty  and  honour,  it  is  seen 
hurrying  them  back  to  the  very  lino  from 
which  they  were  most  diverging,  and  making 
them  act  the  part  of  heroes  out  of  the  sheerest 
cowardice. 

In  the  first  pitched  battle  which  the  Romans 
fought  against  Hannibal,  under  the  Consul 
Sempronius,  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  foot 
iook  to  flight ;  but  finding  their  escape  inter- 
cepted bya  large  division  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  seeing  no  other  help  for  their  cowardice, 
they  threw  themselves  headlong  upon  the 
enemy,  and  with  wonderful  force  and  fury  cut 
their  way  through  ;  thus  purchasing  an  igno- 
minious flight  at  the  same  price  which  might 
have  gained  a  glorious  victory. 

Self-devoted  Cities. 

The  city  of  Abydos  being  closely  besieged 
both  by  sea  and  land  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
the  inhabitants  being  refused  any  other  alter- 
native than  to  surrender  at  discretion,  or  to 
fight  it  out  gallantly,  they  came  to  the  despe- 
rate resolution  of  perishing  one  and  all,  rather 
than  submit  to  an  inglorious  surrender.  The 
men  shut  up  all  their  wives  in  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  and  placed  their  children  and  nurses 
separately  in  the  public  schools,  that  the 
yearnings  of  maternal  tenderness  might  be 
less  likely  to  interpose  any  hindrance  to  their 
awful  purpose.  All  their  silver  and  gold  they 
collected  into  one  heap  in  the  market-place, 
and  their  more  perishable  furniture  they  put 


into  two  galleys.  These  arrangements  made, 
they  singled  out  fifty  persons  of  the  greatest 
bravery  and  trust  among  them,  and  caused 
them  solemnly  to  swear,  '  that  they  would 
keep  themse  ves  in  reser\'e,  while  the  rest  of 
the  citizens  defended  the  walls  to  their  latest 
breath ;  that  when  they  .saw  the  enemy 
masters  of  the  inner  wall,  they  would  kill  all 
the  women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  galleys, 
cast  the  gold  and  silver  into  the  sea,  and  then 
seek  death  for  themselves  on  the  spears  of  the 
enemy,  that  not  one  of  all  the  people  of 
Abydos  might  remain  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  inexorable  Philip. 

The  Macedonians  now  made  their  last 
assault.  They  were  met  with  a  heroi.sm 
which  astonished  them ;  eveiy  step  they 
gained  was  knee-deep  in  blood  ;  wall  after 
wall,  ruin  after  ruin,  the  citizens  defended 
with  an  obstinacy  which  would  yield  only  to 
death  ;  and  when  at  last  the  inner  wall  was 
passed,  what  a  scene  for  the  eyes  of  a  con- 
queror to  feast  upon  1  The  harbour  in  flames; 
the  women  and  children  perishing  by  the 
hands  of  their  own  kindred  ;  and  the  very  few 
men  who  survived  when  they  could  no  longer 
obtain  death  from  an  enemy  sick  of  slaughter, 
falling  on  their  own  swords,  casting  themselves 
headlong  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  or  rush- 
ing wildly  into  the  sea. 

Philip  made  indeed  a  conquest  of  Abydos  ; 
but  it  was  the  conquest  only  of  a  name.  The 
glory  tlie  people  gained  by  so  e.xtraordinarj' 
a  sacrifice,  could  leave  none  to  their  con- 
queror. 

The  Castle  of  Massada,  built  by  Herod 
the  Great,  was  deemed  impregnable,  and  was 
in  general  abundantly  stocked  with  provisions. 
When  besieged  by  the  Romans,  it  contained 
nine  thousand  and  si.xty  men,  besides  women 
and  children.  It  withstood  for  a  long  time 
every  effort  of  the  besiegers,  but  was  at  length 
so  closely  pressed,  that  the  garrison  saw  no 
other  hope  of  escape  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  but  in  death.  The  choice  was  soon 
made  ;  they  unanimously  preferred  a  volunLarj' 
surrender  of  their  lives,  to  dragging  out  a 
wretched  existence  in  .servitude  and  bondage. 
They  chose  a  resolute  few,  who  inflicted  the 
melancholy  doom  on  the  rest ;  the  few  then 
cast  lots  for  one  to  despatch  his  surviving 
fellows ;  and  the  man  on  whom  the  lot  fell 
having  executed  this  last  horrid  duty,  fired 
the  palace,  and  then  killed  himself  Only  two 
women  and  five  children,  who  hid  themselves 
in  a  vault,  escaped,  to  give  the  Romans  an 
account  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  by  which  they 
had  become  masters  of  the  place. 


Roman  Captives. 

Pomponius,  a  knight  of  Home,  having  been 
sorely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  troops  of  Mithridates,  was 
brought  into  the  presence  of  that  prince,  who 
asked  him,  '  Whether,  if  care  was  taken  of 
the  cure  of  his  wounds,  he  would  become  his 
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friend?'  Pomponius,  with  the  constancy  cha- 
racteristic of  a  Roman,  nobly  replied,  '  No, 
Mithridates,  never,  whilst  thou  art  the  enemy 
of  the  Roman  people  ;  be  their  friend,  and 
then  thou  shalt  find  a  friend  in  Pomponius.' 

C.  Macvius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
Augustus  CJEsar,  having  after  many  gallant 
achievements  in  the  open  field,  been  surprised 
by  an  ambuscade,  was  carried  to  Alexandria, 
and  presented  to  Antony.  '  How  would 
you.'  said  Antony,  'that  I  should  deal  with 
you?"  'Instantly,'  said  Msevius,  'takeaway 
my  life,  for  neither  by  saving  it,  nor  by  the 
punishment  of  any  kind  of  death,  can  I  ever 
be  brought  to  firget  my  allegiance  to  Ca;s3r, 
and  become  a  soldier  of  thine.'  Antony  w^as 
so  pleased  with  this  intrepid  answer,  that  he 
spared  his  life,  and  would  have  loaded  him 
with  favours,  if  the  integrity  of  Maivius  would 
have  allowed  him  to  receive  them. 

Individual  Prowess. 

At  the  siege  of  Durazo,  in  the  war  between 
Cssar  and  Pompey,  Cassius  Sceva  singly 
maintained  an  important  po.sition  against  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  until  Cssar  came 
to  his  relief  He  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  thigh,  and  had 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  arrows 
sticking  in  his  shield  ! 

In  the  reign  of  William  the  First,  a 
Norwegian  soldier  maintained  the  passage 
of  a  bridge  for  several  hours  against  the 
whole  of  the  English  army.  Forty  of  the 
as.sailants  fell  under  his  arm,  and  he  was  only 
overcome  at  last  by  one  of  them  getting  under 
the  bridge,  and  unseen  thrusting  a  spear 
through  his  body. 

During  the  wars  of  Suabia  in  1499,  a  Swiss 
named  Jehan  Vonvals,  made  head  alone,  and 
defended  a  pass  against  twenty  men-at-arms. 
He  had  already  overthrown  three  of  them 
with  his  pike,  when  the  others,  astonished  at 
his  valour,  promised  him  good  quarter,  took 
him  with  them  into  their  camp,  and  then  suf- 
fered him  to  return. 


In  the  wars  of  Helvetia  against  the  House 
of  Au.stria,  the  brave  Uric  Rothac  of  Appcnzel 
being  surprised  by  twelve  Austrians,  fought 
alone  against  them,  and  killed  five  ;  the  seven 
despairing  of  victory,  set  fire  to  the  cabin,  on 
the  top  of  which  he  had  posted  himself,  and 
basely  destroyed  him  in  the  flames. 

Grenadier  Company. 

During  the  siege  of  Montmelian  by  the 
French  in  1691,  the  Martchalde  Catinat,  who 
wLshed  to  know  if  the  ditch  of  the  place  was 
sunk  in  the  rock,  or  only  faced  with  masonry 
on  the  side  of  the  glacis,  caused  soldiers  to 
descend  in    a  gabion  suspended  by  a  cord. 


But  so  many  brave  men  had  perished  in  this 
dangerous  commission,  that  no  person  could 
be  found  to  attempt  it  further.  At  length  a 
young  soldier  had  the  temerity  to  olfer  him- 
self. '  What  means,'  said  the  marshal,  '  wilt 
thou  take  to  know  whether  it  is  masonrj'  or 
the  rock?'  '  I  shall  know  it  very  well,'  he 
replied,  '  by  probing  it  from  the  window  of 
the  gabion  with  the  point  of  my  bayonet.' 
The  soldier  descended  into  the  ditch,  for- 
tunately returned,  and  gave  a  good  account 
of  what  it  was  of  such  great  importance  to 
knov.-.  '  What  would-st  thou  have  for  thy 
recompense  ?'  said  the  general.  '  I  demand 
as  a  favour,'  replied  he,  '  that  I  may  enter  the 
company  of  grenadiers." 


Heart  of  Robert  Bruce. 

'  And  here,'  he  cried,  '  my  friends,  set  down 
The  heart  that  bears  the  wing;  and  crown, 
'That  heart,  beneath  who.sc  holy  shade 
My  sires  have  drawn  theircoiiquerlng  blade, 
Nor  ever  with  dishonour  sheath'd. 
Since  Royal  Bruce  his  heart  bequeath'd 
And  gallant  James  of  Douglas  swore 
To  bear  it  from  his  native  shore. 
And  yield  it  up  in  Palestine, 
Within  his  dear  Redeemer's  shrine. 
Now  plant  it  here,  for  whence  I  go 
\V'ith  whirlwind  fury  on  my  foe ; 
But  mark,  whatever  fate  betide, 
I  charge  you  by  your  courage  tried, 
And  as  my  knightly  love  you  prize. 
To  rest  in  peace — who  moves,  he  dies. 
Now  sound  a  summons  to  the  fight, 
Douglas  for  Scotland  and  the  right.' 
The  heart   crowned  and    winged,    is    the 
ancient  crest   of  the  Douglas  family.      The 
circumstance  from  which   it  took  its  rise  is 
thus  narrated  by  Froissart  : — 

WTien  the  valiant  King  Robert  of  Scotland 
saw  his  end  approaching,  he  called  to  him  the 
brave  Lord  James  Douglas,  and  said  to  liiin, 
'  My  dear  friend,  you  know  that  1  have  had 
much  to  do,  and  have  suffered  many  troubles 
during  my  life  to  support  the  rights  cf  my 
crown. 

'  At  the  time  I  was  m.ost  occupied,  I  made 
a  vow,  the  non-accomplishment  of  v.hich  gives 
me  much  uneasiness.  I  vowed,  that  if  I  could 
finish  my  wars  in  such  a  manner  that  I  might 
have  quiet  to  govern  peaceably,  I  would  go 
and  make  war  against  the  enemies  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chri.st,  and  the  adversaries  of  the 
Christian  faith.  To  this  point  my  heart  has 
aKvays  leaned  ;  but  our  Lord  was  not  willing, 
and  gave  me  so  much  to  do  in  my  life-time, 
and  this  last  expedition  has  lasted  .so  long,  fol- 
lowed by  this  heavy  sickness,  that,  since  my 
body  cannot  accomplish  what  my  heart  wishes, 
I  will  send  my  heart  instead  of  my  body,  to 
fulfil  my  vow.  --Vnd  as  I  do  not  know  any 
one  knight  so  gallant  or  enterprising,  cr  better 
formed  to  complete  my  intentions  than  your- 
self, I  beg  and  entreat  of  you,  dear  and  special 
friend,  as  earnestly  as  I  can,  that  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  undertake  this  expedi- 
tion for  the  love  of  me,  and  to  acquit  my  soul 
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to  our  Lord  and  Saviour  ;  for  I  have  that 
opinion  of  your  nobleness  and  loyalty,  that  if 
you  undertake  it,  it  cannot  fail  of  success — 
and  I  shall  die  more  contented  :  but  it  must  be 
executed  as  follows  : — I  will  that,  as  soon  as  1 
shall  be  dead,  you  take  my  heart  from  my 
body,  and  have  it  well  embalmed  ;  you  will 
also  take  as  much  money  from  my  treasury  as 
will  appear  to  you  sufficient  to  perform  your 
journey,  as  well  as  for  all  those  you  may 
choose  to  have  accompany  you,  to  deposit  it 
at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  where  he 
was  buried,  since  my  bod\'  cannot  go  there. 
You  will  not  be  sparing  of  expense ;  and 
provide  yourself  with  such  company  and  such 
things  suitable  to  your  rank  ;  and  wherever 
you  pass,  you  will  let  it  be  known  that  you 
bear  the  heart  of  King  Robert  of  Scotland, 
which  you  are  carrying  beyond  seas  by  his 
command,  since  his  body  cannot  go  thither.' 

All  those  present  began  bewailing  bitterly  ; 
and  when  the  Lord  James  could  speak,  he 
said,"-.'  Gallant  and  noble  King,  I  return  you  a 
hundred  thousand  thanks  for  the  high  honour 
you  do  me,  and  for  the  valuable  and  dear 
treasure  with  which  you  intrust  me  ;  and  I 
will  most  willingly  do  all  that  you  command 
me  with  the  utmost  loyalty  in  my  power  : 
never  doubt  it  however  I  may  feel  myself  un- 
worthy of  such  a  high  distinction.' 

The  king  replied,  '  Gallant  knight,  I  thank 
j'ou  ;  you  promise  it  me  then '!' 

'  Certainly,  sir,  most  willingly,'  answered 
the  knight.  He  then  gave  hLs  promise  upon 
his  knighthood. 

The  king  said,  '  Thanks  be  to  God  !  for  I 
shall  die  in  peace,  since  I  know  that  the  most 
valiant  and  accomplished  knight  in  my  king- 
dom will  perform  that  for  me  which  I  am  un- 
able to  do  for  myself 

Soon  after,  the  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  King 
of  Scotland,  departed  this  life  on  the  7th  of 
November,  1327.  His  heart  was  embalmed, 
and  his  body  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Dun- 
fermline. 

The  Lord  Douglas  immediately  set  about 
the  accomplishment  of  his  honourable  mi.ssion. 
Hearing  that  Alphonso,  King  of  Spain,  was 
waging  war  against  the  S:iracen  King  of  Gre- 
nada, he  thought  if  he  .should  go  thither,  he 
should  employ  his  time  and  journey  according 
to  the  late  king's  wishes  ;  designing  when 
he  had  assisted  to  subdue  the  Saracen  of 
Grenada,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  complete  the 
duty  with  which  he  was  charged.  He  de- 
parted from  Scotland  accordingly  with  a 
splendid  retinue ;  landed  at  Valentia,  and 
joined  the  Spanish  kinu,  who  was  with  his 
army  on  the  frontiers  of  Grenada.  It  hap- 
pened, soon  after  his  arrival,  that  the  King  of 
Spain  issued  for'h  into  the  fields  to  make  his 
approaches  nearer  the  enemy  ;  the  King  of 
Grenada  did  the  .same  ;  and  each  king  could 
easily  distinguish  the  other's  banners,  and 
they  both  began  to  set  their  armies  in  array. 
The  Lord  James  placed  himself  and  his  com- 
pany on  one  side,  to  make  better  work  and  a 
more  powerful  effect.  When  he  perceived 
that  the  battalions  on  each  side  were  fully 
arranged,  .-\nd  that  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 


motion,  he  imagined  they  were  about  to  begin 
the  onset ;  ahd  as  he  always  wished  to  be 
among  the  first  rather  than  the  last  on  such 
occasions,  he  and  all  his  company  struck  their 
spurs  into  their  horses,  until  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  King  of  Grenada's  battalion,  and 
made  a  furious  attack  on  the  Saracens.  They 
fled,  and  Douglas,  with  his  companions, 
eagerly  pursued  them.  Taking  the  casket 
from  his  neck,  which  contained  the  heart  of 
Bruce,  he  threw  it  before  him,  and  cried, 
'  Now  pass  thee  onward  as  thou  was  wont, 
and  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die.'  The 
fugitives  rallied.  Surrounded  and  over- 
whelmed by  superior  numbers,  Douglas  fell. 
His  few  surviving  companions  found  his  body 
in  the  field,  together  with  the  ca.skot,  and 
reverently  conveyed  them  to  Scotland.  The 
remains  of  Douglas  were  interred  in  the  .sepul- 
chre of  his  fathers,  in  the  church  of  Douglas, 
and  the  heart  of  Bruce  was  deposited  at  Mel- 
rose, leaving  the  dying  wishes  of  King  Robert 
still  unaccomplished. 


Faithful  Governor. 

While  the  Moors  were  laying  siege  to 
Tariffa,  during  the  reign  of  Sanctius,  King  of 
Castile,  a  son  of  Alphonsus  Guzman,  the 
governor  of  the  place,  fell  into  their  hands, 
on  which  they  exhibited  him  before  the  walls, 
and  threatened  to  put  him  to  a  cruel  death 
unless  his  father  instantly  gave  up  the  town. 
All  the  garrison  were  much  moved  by  the 
afflicting  alternative  presented  to  them ;  the 
father  and  governor  alone  remained  un- 
daunted. Guzman  called  out  with  a  loud 
voice  to  the  enemy,  "  that  had  they  a  hundred 
sons  of  his  in  their  power,  they  would  never 
make  him  swerve  from  the  fidelity  which  he 
owed  to  his  royal  master  :'  and  added,  '  since 
you  are  so  thirsty  of  blood,  there  is  a  sword 
for  you,'  throwing  his  own  over  the  wall  to 
them.  Having  retired  from  the  battlements, 
he  was  preparing  to  sit  down  to  dinner,  when 
a  great  noise  again  called  him  forth.  On  in- 
qiiiring  the  cause,  the  people  told  him  'that 
his  son  had  been  just  put  to  death,  with  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  barbarous  cruelty.' 
'  Is  that  then,'  said  Guzman,  'all  the  cause  of 
the  tumult  ?  I  thought  the  enemy  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  town ;'  and  with  these 
words  he  calmly  returned  to  his  dinner.  The 
Moors,  discouraged  by  a  fortitude  so  extraor- 
dinary soon  after  raised  the  siege. 

Battle  of  Agiiicourt. 

At  this  memorable  battle,  in  which  Henry 
the  Fifth  gained  immortal  honour,  eighteen 
French  knights  having  entered  into  an  asso- 
ciation to  take  the  king  dead  or  alive,  fought 
their  way  to  where  he  was  ;  and  one  of  them 
struck  him  with  a  battle-axe,  which  did  nor, 
however,  penetrate  his  helmet.  At  this 
moment  David  Gam,  a  Welsh  captain,  and 
two  of  his  countrymen,  rushed  in  to  the  a.ssist- 
ance  of  the  king,  and  .saved  him,  at  the 
expense  of   their  own   lives.      The    French 
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knights  wore  every  one  killed  ;  and  when 
Henrj'  saw  his  three  gallant  friends  expiring 
of  their  wounds  at  his  feet,  in  gratitude  for 
such  noble  service,  he  knighted  them  as  they 
lay  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  charged  the 
enemy  with  redoubled  ardour.  His  brother, 
Gloucester,  who  fought  by  his  side,  received  a 
stroke  from  a  mace,  which  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  Henry  covered  him  with  his  shield, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sustained  the  att.ack  of 
a  multitude  of  assailants  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  defend  himself  against  them  all,  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  head  which  brought  him 
on  his  knees ;  he  however  instantly  sprang 
up,  and  lr.id  the  man  who  gave  it  dead  at  his 
feet.  At  this  instant  the  Duke  of  York  came 
up  to  his  relief,  and  the  troops  seeing  his 
d.inger,  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  bore  down 
all  before  them.  The  Due  d'Alencjon  finding 
his  army  thrown  into  disorder,  and  in  danger 
of  being  totally  defeated,  resolved  to  make  one 
effort  that  should  either  restore  to  him  the 
glory  of  the  day,  or,  at  least,  save  him  the 
mortification  of  surviving  his  defeat  With 
three  hundred  choice  volunteers  he  made  his 
way  to  where  Henry  was  performing  .prodi- 
gies of  valour,  and  crying  out,  '  I  am  the  Due 
d'Alen^on,'  he  gave  the  king  a  most  fur'ous 
blow  on  the  head,  which  pierced  his  helmet  : 
but  not  being  able  quickly  to  disengage  his 
sword,  Henry  returned  the  stroke  so  effec- 
tually, that  he  brought  the  duke  and  tv/o  of 
hi>  followers  to  the  ground.  The  loss  of 
Alencon  filled  the  French  w;th  consternation 
and  confusion,  and  they  betook  themselves  to 
flight.  In  this  battle,  which  lasted  five  hours, 
the  French  had  one  thousand  men  killed,  and 
sixteen  thousand  taken  prisoners  ;  while  the 
loss  of  the  English  did  not  exceed  /our  /uin- 
dred  men.  The  English  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  about  twelve  thou 
.sand  or  thirteen  thousand  in  number,  and  the 
French  not  le>s  than  forty  thousand.  When 
Gam,  tlie  gallant  WcUh  captain,  was  .sent  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  position  the  day 
before  the  battle,  he  reported  on  his  return, 
that  ■  there  were  enough  to  be  killed,  enough 
to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run 
away.' 


Chevy  Chase. 

The  battle  of  Otterbum,  which  is  per- 
petuated in  one  of  the  finest  old  ballads  in  the 
English  language,  Che\y  Chase,  was  fought 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  between 
the  -Scots  forces,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  E)ou;;Ias,  and  the  English,  commanded 
by  the  famrms  Hotspur,  Earl  Percy.  These 
two  gallant  heroes  encountered  each  other  on 
horseback,  in  sight  of  both  armies.  They 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and  rivals  in 
reputation,  so  that  both  sides  suspended  their 
efforts  to  see  the  issue  of  the  combat  between 
them.  At  the  first  stroke  Percy  was  unhorsed, 
and  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his 
antagonist,  had  not  his  men  rushed  in  between 
them,  and  carried  him  away ;  but  Douglas 
had  won  his   lance   and  pennon,   which   he 


waved  over  his  head,  calling  aloud  that  he 
would  carry  it  to  Scotland  as  a  trophy  of 
victory.  Percy  feeling  all  the  horrors  of  mor- 
tified ambition,  vovved  that  Douglas  should 
never  carry  his  lance  into  Scotland  ;  and 
assembhng  a  body  of  hor.se  and  foot,  he  set 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  over- 
took at  Ottetburn,  and  instantly  attacked  him 
with  great  impetuosity,  although  the  day  was 
almost  spent  before  he  could  begin  the  battle. 
The  fight  was  maintained  with  equal  obsti- 
nacy on  both  sides,  until  the  combatants  were 
parted  by  the  darkness.  In  a  few  hours,  how- 
ever, the  English  renewed  the  attack  by 
moonlight,  and  Percy  fought  with  such  fury 
to  retrieve  his  honour  that  the  Scots  began  to 
give  way.  Douglas  being  informed  of  this 
circumstance,  rushed  into  the  mid^t  of  the 
English  with  his  battle-a.xe  in  hi^  hand,  hewing 
down  all  before  him,  until  his  retre.it  was 
intercepted,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
enemies,  without  any  other  second  than  his 
own  chaplain,  who  had  followed  him,  and 
being  animated  by  his  e.xamole,  fought  mo.st 
valiantly.  The  friends  of  Douglas,  learning 
his  situation,  penetrated  to  the  place,  where 
they  found  him  fainting  with  tiia  loss  of  blood 
from  three  moital  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  his  chaplain  defending  him  singly 
against  a  host  of  foes.  Having  obliged  the 
Enghsh  to  give  way  in  their  turn,  they  would 
have  conveyed  Douglas  from  the  field  ;  but 
the  valiant  chief,  feeling  his  end  approaching, 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  removed,  but 
with  his  dying  breath  begged  they  would 
conceal  his  fate,  and  revenge  his  death  upcm 
the  enemy.  His  friends  then  throwing  a  cloak 
over  his  body,  erected  his  standard,  and  pro- 
nouncing his  name  as  a  rallying  word,  made 
such  a  desperate  effort  that  they  completely 
routed  the  English,  took  Percy  and  his  brother, 
With  above  one  hundred  gentlemen,  prisoners, 
and  left  twelve  hundred  dead  upon  the  field  of 
battle. 


Warwick,  the  King  Maker. 


The  Earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  called  the 
'  King  Maker,'  from  the  facility  with  which 
he  created  and  deposed  monarchs,  during  the 
contest  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  and 
hospitality,  of  which  no  period,  perhaps,  fur- 
nishes an  example.  No  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  are  said  to  have  lived  daily  at  his 
board,  in  the  different  manors  and  castles 
which  he  possessed ;  and  the  military,  allured 
by  his  hospitality  as  well  as  his  bravery,  were 
strongly  attached  to  his  interests. 

This  distingui.shed  warrior  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Barnet,  in  1471,  when,  owing  to  the  mistake 
of  one  part  of  his  army  falling  upon  the  other, 
during  a  fog,  he  was  defeated  by  Edward  the 
Fourth.  In  former  battles  Warwick  had  al- 
ways fought  on  horseback,  that  he  might  at 
once  ride  along  the  line,  and  perceive  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  action  ;  but  on  this  occasion  he 
determined  to  fight  on  foot,  that  his  soldiers 
might  see  that  he  was  resolved  to  share  with 
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them  the  dangers  of"  the  day.  It  was  this  gal- 
lant resolution  which  was  the  great  cause  of 
his  defeat ;  for  coulJ  he  have  been  personally 
present  in  those  places  where  direct'ons  and 
assistance  were  wanted,  the  accident  would,  in 
all  probability,  not  have  happened.  After 
having  e.xerted  himself  as  an  officer  and  a 
hero,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  turn  the  tide  of 
fortune  in  his  favour,  he  ru.shed  into  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  battle,  and  fell  covered  with 
woimds.  His  brother,  Montacute,  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  him,  met  with  a  similar 
fate. 


Richard  the  Third. 

In  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  which  ter- 
minated the  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  Richard  the  Third,  in  order  to 
ammate  his  men  by  his  e.xample,  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  battle,  and  there  perceiving 
his  competitor,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  he 
couched  his  iance,  and  spurring  his  horse,  ran 
against  him  with  such  fury,  that  he  killed  his 
standard  bearer.  Sir  William  Brandon,  and 
unhorsed  Sir  John  Cheney,  an  officer  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  prowess.  Henry, 
though  he  did  not  seem  very  eager  to  engage 
such  an  antagonist,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and 
kept  him  at  the  sword's  point  tmtil  they  were 
separated  by  the  soldiers. 

When  the  king  .saw  all  his  endeavours  to 
rally  the  troops  ineflectual,  he  rushed  into  the 
midst  of  the  battle,  where  he  fought  with  the 
most  determined  courage,  until  overpowered 
by  numbers,  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  those  he 
had  slain. 


English  Yeoman. 

An  English  yeoman,  of  the  name  of  John 
Person,  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery  in  an  engagement  in  France,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  After  a 
cannon  .shot  had  carried  away  his  foot,  still 
sitting  and  kneeling,  he  continued  to  shoot  his 
arrows  until  the  French  fled  ;  he  then  cried 
out  to  one  of  the  archers,  '  Have  thou  these 
si.\  arrows  that  1  have  left,  and  follow  thou 
the  chase,  for  I  may  not.'  This  brave  man 
died  a  few  days  after. 


Nobility  of  Blood. 

Crantz,  in  his  Saxon  history,  tells  us  of  an 
Earl  of  Alsatia,  surnamed  on  account  of  his 
great  strength,  Iron ;  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Edward  the  Third  of  England, 
and  much  envied,  as  favourites  are  always 
sure  to  be,  bj'  the  rest  of  the  courtiers.  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  king  v/as  absent,  some 
nobleman  maliciously  instigated  the  queen  to 
make  trial  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  f^ivourite, 
by  causing  a  lion  to  be  let  loose  upon  him, 
.saying,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  that 
'  if  the  earl  was  truly  noble,  the  lion  would 
not  touch  him.'     It  being  ciistomarj'  with  the 
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carl  to  rise  at  break  of  day,  before  any  other 


person  in  the  palace  was  stiiring,  a  lion  was 
let  loose  during  the  night,  and  turned  into  the 
lower  court.  \\Tien  the  earl  came  down  in 
tlie  morning,  with  no  more  than  a  night-gown 
cast  over  his  shirt,  he  was  met  by  the  lion 
bristling  his  hair,  and  growling  destruction  be- 
tween his  teeth.  The  earl  not  in  the  least 
daunted,  called  out  v.'iih  a  stout  vo;ce,  'Stand, 
you  dog.'  At  these  words  the  lion  couched 
at  his  leet,  to  the  great  amaremenc  of  the 
courtiers,  who  were  peeping  out  at  every  win- 
dow, to  .see  the  issue  of  their  ungenerous  pro- 
ject. The  earl  laid  hold  of  the  lion  by  the 
mane,  turned  him  into  his  cage,  and  placing 
his  night-cap  on  the  lion's  back,  came  forth 
without  ever  casting  a  look  behind  him. 
'  Now,"  said  the  earl,  calling  out  to  the  cour- 
tiers, whose  presence  at  the  windows  instantly 
convinced  him  of  the  share  they  had  h.ad  in 
this  trial  of  his  courage,  'let  himamongst  you 
all,  that  standeth  most  upon  his  pedigree,  go 
and  fetch  my  night-cap.' 


Naseby  Fight. 


In  the  battle  of  Naseby,  so  fatal  to  the  for- 
tunes of  King  Charles  the  First,  General 
Fairfa.x  had  his  helmet  beaten  oflT;  but,  never- 
theless, continued  in  the  fight  bare-headed. 
Colonel  d'Oyley  told  him  he  exposed  himself 
to  too  much  danger,  and  offered  his  own  hel- 
met ;  but  Fairfax  declined  it,  .saying,  '  It's 
well  enough,  Charles.'  He  then  ordered 
D'Oyley  to  charge  a  body  of  the  king's  foot, 
which  stood  unbroken  in  the  front,  whilst  he 
would  do  the  same  in  the  rear,  and  meet  him 
in  the  middle  :  the  m.anceuvre  was  executed 
inuncdiately.  In  this  charge,  Fairfax  killed 
an  ensign  ;  and  one  of  D'Oyley 's  troopers  hav- 
ing caught  the  colours,  boasted  afterwards 
that  he  had  killed  the  ensign.  The  colonel 
chiding  him  for  this,  Fairfax  said,  '  Let  him 
alone,  I  have  honour  enough ;  I  can  spare 
him  that.' 

General  Skippon,  who  was  wounded  early 
in  the  action,  being  urged  to  quit  the  field,  re- 
fused, saying,  '  he  would  not  .stir  as  long  as  a 
man  would  stand  by  him.' 


Gallant  Royalist.s. 

The  town  of  Colchester  was  besieged  by 
General  Fairfax  in  the  year  1637 ;  .and  after 
being  defended  with  great  bravery  for  some 
time,  the  siege  was  converted  into  a  blockade, 
and  the  garrison  was  starved  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Fairfax  sullied  this  victory  by  an 
act  of  great  cruelty.  In  a  coimcil  of  war,  it 
was  resolved  that  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  Sir  George 
Lisle,  and  Sir  Bernard  Gascoign,  the  gover- 
nors, should  be  put  to  death  :  but  the  life  of 
Gascoign  was  spared,  on  account  of  his  being 
a  foreigner.  When  the  other  two  were  brought 
out  to  be  shot,  Lucas  gave  the  word  to  fire,  as 
if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  own  com- 
pany. Lisle  kis.sed  him  eagerly  after  he  was 
dead  ;  and  desired  the  executioners  to  conv; 
nearer.  One  of  the  soldiers  replying,  '  I'll 
warrant,  sir,  we  will  hit  you  ;'  '  rnend,'  said 
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he,  smiling,  '  I  liave  been  nearer  you  when 
you  have  missed  me.'  So  saying,  the  gallant 
Lisle  received  their  tire,  and  fell,  lamented  by 
all  good  men  who  knew  his  personal  bravery, 
the  goodness  of  hii  heart,  and  the  sweetness 
of  his  disposition. 


Defence  of  Corfe  Castle. 

During  the  civil  wars,  Corfe  Castle,  in  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck,  was  most  gallantly  defended 


might  well  be  calleil  the  soul  of  the  party,  at 
length  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Broghill, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  parliamentarian 
generals.  His  lordship  knew  the  value  of  his 
captive,  and  prudently  resolved  to  turn  a 
man,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown 
into  his  hands,  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
knew  that  the  influence  of  his  prisoner  over 
the  royalists  was  unbounded  ;  and  that  a  few- 
words  from  him  would  have  more  effect  than 
all  the  artillery  he  had  collected.  His  lord- 
hip   therefore  offered  him   his  life,   on 


by  Lady  Banks,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Banks,     jition  that  he   would  e.vercise   his 'authority 


Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  to  whom  it  belonged.  Sir  William 
Earle,  who  commanded  the  forces  sent  to  re- 
duce it,  wishing  at  first  to  gel  possession  of  it 
by  stratagem,  sent  a  parly  of  forty  seamen,  to 
demand  four  small  field-pieces  which  were  in 
the  castle.  Lady  Banks  went  to  the  gates, 
and  desired  to  see  their  warrant ;  they  pro- 
duced one  under  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
commissioners.  Instead  of  delivering  them, 
however,  Lady  Banks  withdrew,  and  though, 
at  that  time,  there  were  but  five  men  in  the 
castle,  yet  these  five,  assisted  by  the  maid 
servants,  mounted  the  cannon  on  their  car- 
riages, loaded  one  of  them,  which  they  fired, 
and  thus  drove  the  party  away. 

The  besiegers  ne.xt  attempted  to  stars'e  her 
to  surrender,  by  preventing  all  supplies  of 
ammunition  from  reaching  the  castle.  Lady 
Banks  at  length  agreed  to  give  up  the  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  on  condition  that  she  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  castle  and  arms  in 
it,  in  peace  and  quietness.  The  besiegers  on 
this  relaxed  in  their  vigilance,  and  Lady 
Banks  benefited  of  the  interval  by  laying  in 
a  stock  of  victuals,  and  getting  the  a.ssistance 
of  Captain  Lawrence.  The  parliamentary 
forces,  about  si.x  hundred  in  number,  now  at- 
tacked the  castle,  were  repulsed,  and  the 
slender  garrison  sallied  out  and  brought  nine 
o.\en  into  the  castle  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  take  it  by 
scaling  ladders  ;  one  party  assaulted  the  mid- 
dle ward,  defended  by  Captain  Lawrence  and 
his  few  soldiers  ;  the  other  party  as.saulted  the 
upper  ward,  which  the  Lady  Banks,  with  her 
daughters,  women,  and  five  soldiers,  defended 
against  the  rebels,  heaving  over  large  stones 
and  hot  embers  upon  them  as  they  were 
climbing  the  ladders.  After  losing  a  hun- 
dred men  in  this  assault,  the  siege  was 
abandoned 


with  the  garrison  of  a  fort  called  Carrick- 
drogid,  near  the  field  of  battle.  The  bishop 
promised  to  use  his  influence  :  and  so  he  did  ; 
for  on  being  conducted  to  the  fort,  he  con- 
jured the  garrison,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
their  religion,  love  of  country,  and  the  .spirits 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  support  of  all  that 
was  dear  to  them,  to  maintain  their  post,  and 
bury  themselves  in  its  ruins,  before  th;y 
would  yield  it  up  to  an  implacable  enemy.  As 
.soon  as  he  had  done,  he  turned  round,  looked 
on  Lord  Broghill  with  a  smile  of  complacency, 
and  desired  to  be  led  to  death  He  was 
almost  immediately  executed  en  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  within  view  of  the  fort.  Thus 
perished  the  brave  Boothghalach  M'Aod- 
hagan,  ,as  his  name  is  written  in  Irish)  who 
acted  so  gallantly  from  principle,  and  who 
undauntedly  sealed  the  cause  he  espoused 
with  his  blood. 


A  Champion. 


Heroic  Bishop. 


When  Guy  Ear!  of  Warwick  was  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim, 
he  learnt  that  Athelstan,  one  of  the  Sa.xon 
monarchs,  was  in  great  distress  for  a  cham- 
pion to  fight  Colebrand,  a  monstrous  Danish 
giant,  who  in  behalf  of  the  Danes,  had  chal- 
lenged any  person  the  English  should  bring 
into  the  field.  Guy  accepted  this  challenge, 
and  without  being  kno\m  to  any  but  the  king, 
fought  the  giant  near  Winchester,  and  killed 
him.  The  Danes  yielded  the  victory,  while 
Guy  retired  privately  to  a  hermit's  cell  near 
Warwick,  and  there  ended  his  days. 


The  siege  of  Clonmel,  in  the  year  1650,  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Ireland.  Hugh  O'Neal,  a  spirited  young 
man,  with  twelve  hundred  provincial  troops, 
maintained  the  town  in  .so  gallant  a  manner, 
that  Cromwell's  temper,  arts,  and  military 
strength  were  fairly  put  lo  the  test.  Boetius 
-W'Egan,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ros.s, 
was  particularly  active  in  collecting,  anima- 
ting, and  leading  on  the  remains  of  the  troops 
that  Cromwell  lr.2.d  put  to  flight  in  different 
engagements.     This  unfortunate  prelate,  who  ]  several  times,  but  was  at  last  borne  down  by 


King  William  III. 

At  the  battle  of  Scnef,  which  gained  him 
great  credit  with  his  countrymen.  King  Wil- 
liam, then  Prince  of  Orange,  charged  in 
person  in  a  variety  of  places,  and  with  so 
great  a  neglect  of  his  safely,  on  which  so 
much  depended.  He  was  at  onetime  engaged 
among  a  body  of  the  French,  when  thinking 
them  his  own  men,  he  bade  them  charge,  and 
was  answered  that  they  had  no  more  powder. 
Discovering  his  mistake  in  an  instant,  he  flew 
from  them,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  one 
of  his  own  troops,  charged,  and  routed  the 
enemy  completely. 

At  the  battle  of  Montcassel,  after  a  sharj 
dispute,  the  first  regiment  of  Dutch  infantry 
began   to   break.      The   prince   rallied   them 
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the  flight  of  his  men,  whom  he  was,  forced  to 
resist  like  enemies.  He  fell  in  among  them 
sword  in  hand,  and  cutting  the  first  across 
the  face,  cried  aloud,  '  Rascal,  I'll  set  a  mark 
on  thee,  that  I  may  know  where  to  find  a 
coward.'  He  was  carried  by  the  torrent  of 
the  runaways  to  the  rest  of  his  troops,  which 
yet  made  a  stand,  and  with  these  accom- 
plished a  retreat,  scarcely  less  glorious  than 
a  victory. 

Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

King  William  the  Third  had  some  very 
narrow  escapes  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  not 
only  from  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own  troops. 
One  of  the  Inniskillen  men  mistaking  the  king 
for  an  officer  of  the  enemy,  levelled  his  piece 
at  him,  His  majesty  cried  out,  '  What !  don't 
you  know  your  friends  from  your  foes?'  and 
so  prevented  the  blow.  Heedless  of  the  con- 
.scqucnces,  he  was  rushing  towards  the  enemy 
at  the  head  of  a  very  small  party  of  guards, 
w^hen  Lord  Scarborough  strictly  commanded 
that  not  a  man  should  stir  ;  his  orders  were  so 
Well  obeyed,  that  the  king  having  advanced  a 
little  way,  turned  about,  and  found  he  was 
alone,  and  so  was  forced  to  return  to  his 
company. 

The  gallant  Schomberg  fell  in  this  engage- 
ment, in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  ; 
as  did  also  the  brave  Caithmote,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  duke's  fortunes,  and  commanded 
one  of  the  Protestant  regiments.  After  Caith- 
mote had  received  his  mortal  wound,  he  was 
carried  back  through  the  river  by  four  sol- 
diers ;  and  though  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he 
with  a  cheerful  countenance  encouraged  those 
who  were  crossing  to  do  their  duty.  '  A  la 
gloire  !  a  la  gloire  !'  he  exclaimed,  as  long  as 
he  was  able  to  speak. 


Intrepid  Citizen, 

Charies  the  Seventh  of  France  having  made 
his  appearance  with  a  powerful  army  before 
Florence,  the  citizens  anticipating  that  they 
would  e.\perience  more  favourable  treatment 
by  a  prompt  submission,  threw  open  the  gates 
to  him.  Hut  no  sooner  had  Charles  entered 
the  place,  than  he  proceeded  to  treat  it  as  a 
conquered  town,  and  commanded  the  citizens 
to  send  him  a  deputation  of  their  number,  to 
whom  he  might  make  known  his  sovereign 
pleasure  respecting  them.  Four  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  among  whom  was  one  Petrus 
Caponis,  were  accordingly  commissioned  to 
treat  with  the  king  ;  and  on  their  appearance 
before  him,  his  principal  secretary  was  de- 
sired to  read  the  terms  which  his  majesty  had 
decreed.  These  were,  that  the  government 
of  the  town  should  be  wholly  given  up  to  the 
French,  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money  should 
be  paid  by  the  citizens  as  ransom  for  their 
liberties  and  estates  !  On  hearing  this  rigorous 
.sentence,  Caponis  was  so  indignant,  '»;"  i''-'- 
gardless  of  the  royal  presence,  he  snatched 
the  paper  from  the  secretary's  hands,  and 
tearing  it  in  pieces,  exclaimed.     And  now, 


king,  sound  your  trumpets,  and  we  will  ring 
our  bells.'  Ch.tiles,  astonished  at  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  man,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
the  injustice  he  was  about  to  commit,  desisted 
from  his  purpose  ;  and  it  became  thereafter  a 
proverbial  saying  in  Italy,  '  Galluin  a  Ca/>oiie 
victiiin  fuissc.' 

Don  John  de  Padilla. 

During  the  civil  wars  in  Castile,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  Don  John  de  Padilla,  a 
young  and  gallant  nobleman,  distinguished 
for  his  talents,  his  ambition,  and  his  courage, 
was  the  chief  leader  of  the  insurgents.  In  an 
engagement  between  the  two  parties,  which  a 
combination  of  circumstances  had  rendered 
disadvantageous  to  the  rebels,  Padilla,  deter- 
mined not  to  survive  a  defeat  and  the  ruin  of 
his  party,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy,  and  being  wounded  and  dismounted, 
fell  into  their  hands.  His  execution  quickly 
followed,  and  he  submitted,  but  with  the 
dauntless  spirit  of  a  man  and  a  hero.  One  of 
his  companions  having  e.xpressed  some  indig- 
nation at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor, 
Padilla  calmly  obser%'ed,  '  that  yesterday  was 
the  time  to  have  displayed  the  spirit  of 
gentlemen  ;  the  present  day  to  die  with  the 
meekness  of  Christians.'  Being  permitted  to 
write  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  community  of 
Toledo,  his  native  city,  previous  to  his 
ascending  the  .scaffold,  he  addressed  and  con- 
soled the  former  in  a  strain  of  virtuous  and 
manly  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the 
exultation  of  a  martyr  to  freedom. 


Indian  Widow. 

When  Hydcr  Ali  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Calicut,  an  Indian  widow,  about  the  age  of 
thirty,  braved  in  person  all  his  efforts.  She 
had  upon  her  estate,  near  the  confines  of 
Carrara,  a  miserable  fort,  called  Bailary,  into 
which  she  went,  and  took  with  her  twelve 
hundred  horsemen,  her  subjects  and  labourers, 
who  determined  to  perish  by  her  side.  They 
sustained  two  violent  assaults,  and  each  time 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
repulsed  tliem  with  considerable  loss.  An 
incursion  from  the  Mahrattas  at  last  gave 
Hyder  Ali  an  opportunity  of  abandoning  the 
siege.  Her  gratitude  was  as  eminent  as  her 
courage.  A  young  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Brown  was,  as  a  "free  trader,  negociating  for 
the  purchase  of  some  goods  for  the  European 
market  ;  he  went  with  her  into  the  fort,  and 
assisted  in  the  defence.  After  the  siege  had 
been  abandoned,  she  made  him  presents 
which  enabled  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  enjoy  a  fortune  acquired  by  his 
virtue  and  spirit. 

Captain  Death. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1756,  the 
Ternhk  privateer,  of  twcnt)--six  guns,  and 
two  iiundred  men,  commanded   by  Captain 
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William  Death,  engaged  the  Grand  AL-x- 
txnder,  a  French  vessel  of  four  hundred  tons, 
t«cnty-t\vo  guns  and  one  hundred  men  ,  and 
after  a  smart  fight  of  two  hours  and  a  half, 
in  which  Captain  Death's  brother  and  sixteen 
of  his  men  were  killed,  he  took  her,  and  put 
forty  men  on  board.  A  few  days  after,  the 
Vengeance  privateer  of  St.  Maloes,  thirty- 
si.\  guns  and  three  hundred  and  si.xty  men, 
bore  down  upon  her,  and  retook  the  prize. 
The  Vengeance  and  the  prize  tlien  both 
attacked  the  Terrible,  which  was  between 
them,  and  shot  away  her  mainmast  at  the 
first  broadside.  One  of  the  most  desperate 
engagement.s  ever  recorded  ensued.  It  lasted 
one  hour  and  a  half  Mons.  Bourdas,  the 
French  capLiin,  his  lieutenant,  and  two-thirds 
of  his  crew,  on  one  side  ;  and  Captain  Death, 
almost  all  his  officers,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  crew,  on  the  other  side,  were  killed. 
The  Terrible  was  ultimately  taken  and 
carried  into  St.  JNIaloes,  in  a  shattered  and 
frightful  condition,  having  no  more  than 
twenty -si.x  of  the  crew  alive,  of  whom  sixteen 
had  lost  legs  or  araas,  and  all  the  rest  were 
otherwise  wounded. 

As  soon  as  this  heroic  feat  was  known  in 
England,  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot, 
which  produced  a  very  handsome  sum  for  the 
widow  of  Captain  Death,  and  for  the  surviv- 
ing seamen  of  the  gallant  crew 

A  Sailor's  Last  Regret. 

In  the  attack  on  Goree,  in  1759,  an  English 
sailor  being  on  the  foretop,  one  of  his  legs 
was  carried  away  by  a  shot.  He  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope,  and  the  only  words  of  com- 
plaint which  escaped  him  were,  that  'he 
should  not  have  cared  for  the  accident,  if  he 
had  done  his  duty  ;  but  it  gave  him  pain  to 
think  that  he  should  die  without  having  done 
anything  on  that  day  for  his  country.' 


General  Wolfe. 

When  the  immortal  Wolfe  received  his 
death  wound  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  his 
principal  care  was,  that  he  should  not  be  seen 
to  fall.  '  Support  mc,'  said  he  to  such  as 
were  near  him  :  '  let  not  my  brave  soldiers 
see  me  drop ;  the  day  is  ours '  Oh  I  keep 
it ;'  and  with  these  words  he  expired. 


Heroes  of  Quebec. 

At  the  siege  of  Quebec,  Captain  Ochterlony 
and  Lieutenant  Peyton,  both  of  General 
Monckton's  regiment,  fell  before  the  breast- 
work near  the  fails  :  the  former  wovmded 
mortally — the  latter  severely  in  the  knee. 
Two  savages  pushed  down  upon  them  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  armed  with  their 
knives.  They  first  .seized  on  Captain  Ochter- 
lony, when  Lieutenant  Peyton,  who  lay  re- 
clining on  his  fusee,  discharged  it,  and  the 
savage  dropt  immediately  on  the  body  of  his 
intended  prey.  The  other  savage  advanced 
with  much  eagerness  to  Lieutenant  Peyton 


who  had  scarcely  lime  to  disengage  his 
bayonet,  .and  conceal  its  disposition.  With 
one  arm  he  warded  off  the  purposed  blow, 
and  with  the  other  laid  the  assail.int  lifeless 
by  his  side.  A  straggling  grenadier,  who  had 
happily  escaped  the  slaughter  of  his  com- 
panions, stumbled  upon  Captain  Ochterlony, 
and  readily  offered  him  his  services.  The 
captain,  with  the  spirit  and  bravery  of  a  true 
Briton,  replied,  '  Friend,  I  thank  you  !  but 
with  respect  to  me,  the  musket,  or  scalping 
knife,  will  only  be  a  more  speedy  deliverance 
from  pain.  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live. 
Go ;  make  haste,  and  tender  your  service, 
where  there  is  a  possibility  it  may  be  useful.' 
At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  Lieutenant 
Peyton,  who  was  then  endeavouring  to  crawl 
away  on  the  sand.  The  grenadier  took 
Lieutenant  Peyton  on  his  back,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  the  boat,  but  not  without  each 
receiving  a  wound  ;  Lieutenant  Peyton  in 
his  back,  and  his  rescuer  near  his  shoulder. 


Faithful  Adherents. 

During  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Russians,  in  1769,  Caraman  P.^cha,  who  had 
a  command  in  one  of  the  actions  near  Cho- 
czim,  having  gone  to  meet  the  Grand  Vizier 
on  his  march ;  that  general,  for  what  real  or 
supposed  cause  is  not  known,  flew  into  a  most 
violent  passion,  and  immediately  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off.  The  unfortunate  Pacha 
endeavoured  to  retire,  and  at  the  same  time 
drawing  his  sword,  defended  himself  bravely  ; 
but  being  soon  surrounded  and  overpowered 
by  numbers,  he  was  cut  to  pieces.  In  the 
meantime  his  selictar  or  sword-bearer,  fired 
with  rage  and  indignation  at  the  situation  of 
his  master,  suddenly  drew  a  pistol,  with 
which  he  attempted  to  .shoot  the  Vizier.  It 
happened  fortunately  for  the  Vizier,  that  a 
faithful  domestic  having  seen  the  motion  of 
the  selictar's  arm,  stepped  suddenly  before 
his  master,  received  the  shot  intended  for 
him,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 


Admiral  Keppel. 

When  Admiral  Keppel  was  sent  to  the  Dey 
of  Algiers,  to  demand  restitution  of  two  .ships 
which  the  pirates  had  taken,  he  sailed  with 
his  .squadron  into  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and 
cast  anchor  in  front  of  the  Dey's  palace.  He 
then  landed,  and  attended  only  by  his  captain 
and  barge's  crew,  demanded  an  immediate 
audience  of  the  Dey  ;  this  being  granted,  he 
claimed  full  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
Surprised  and  enraged  at  the  boldness  of  the 
admiral's  remonstrance,  the  Dey  e-xclaimed, 
'  That  he  wondered  at  the  English  king's  in- 
solence in  sending  him  a  foolish  beardless  boy.' 
A  well-timed  reply  from  the  admiral,  made 
the  Dey  forget  the  laws  of  all  nations,  in  re- 
spect to  ambassadors,  and  he  ordered  his 
mutes  to  attend  with  the  bowstring,  at  the 
.same  time  telling  the  admiral  he  should  pay 
for  his  audacity  with  his  life.     Unmoved  with 
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this  menace,  the  admiral  took  the  Dey  to  a 
window  facing  the  bay,  and  showed  him  the 
KngUsh  fleet  riding  at  anchor,  and  told  him, 
that  if  he  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  there 
were  Englishmen  enough  in  that  fleet  to  make 
him  a  glorious  funeral  pile.  The  Dcy  was 
wise  enough  to  take  the  hint.  The  admiral 
obtained  ample  restitution,  and  came  olf  in 
safety. 


Genoese  Boy. 

In  the  year  1777,  a  vessel  called  the  S/. 
Micliael  was  brought  to  by  a  Spanish  guarda 
costa,  just  as  she  \vas  entering  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar,  on  pretence  of  searching  for  con- 
traband goods.  After  much  abusive  language 
to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he  was  desired  to 
pull  down  the  English  colours.  A  young  lad 
of  Genoese  parents,  but  a  native  of  Gibraltar, 
with  a  spirit  truly  heroic,  answered,  '  No  : 
pull  down  the  English  colours  !  For  what  ? 
Old  England  for  ever  !  They  sliall  not  be 
pulled  down.'  One  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
guarda  costa  cried  out  immediately,  Matoestc 
Fero — kill  that  dog;  upon  which  four  of  them 
levelled  their  pieces,  and  killed  hmi  on  the 
spot. 

The  Spaniards  boarded  the  vessel,  and 
stretched  away  for  Algesiras  ;  but  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  boats  from  the  English  frigate, 
they  ran  the  vessel  on  shore.  The  English 
sailors  came  up  with  her,  and  though  on  the 
enemy's  coast,  which  was  by  this  time  lined 
with  Spaniards,  boarded  her,  seized  every 
bag  of  money,  and  brought  it  safe  to  the 
garrison. 


Gallant  Interpcsition. 

In  the  battle  between  Lord  Hawke  and  the 
French,  the  gallant  admiral  finding  so  mucli 
to  depend  on  the  capture  of  the  French 
admiral's  ship,  the  Solid  Royalc,  desired  to 
be  laid  alongside  her  ;  but  the  pilot  hesita- 
tingly replied,  that  he  feared  to  do  so,  from, 
the  rocky  shoals  of  the  coast  off  which  the 
battle  raged.  Hawke,  however,  was  not  to 
be  dissuaded,  and  bore  down  upon  her,  with 
every  gun  double  shotted.  The  captain  of  a 
French  seventy-four  gun  ship,  the  Sicn'cil- 
lante,  aware  of  Hawkc's  design,  gallantly 
threw  his  ship  between  Hawke  and  the  French 
admiral,  in  tune  to  receive  Lord  Hawke's  fire, 
which  saved  the  French  admiral,  but  sent  the 
SiinH'illantc,  and  every  soul  on  board,  to  the 
bottom. 


Dying  Scenes. 

In  an  action  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  about  the  year  1782,  John 
Addingbrook,  a  seaman  on  board  the  Royal 
William,  received  a  cannon  shot  a  little  below 
his  right  hip,  which  severed  his  thigh  from 
his  body,  except  a  small  part  of  the  skin  by 
which  it  hung.  In  this  situation  he  was 
brought  into  tlie  cockpit.      The   surgeon  was 


cndeavoiuing  as  much  as  possible  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  his  fate,  when  a  wounded  officer 
and  another  seaman  were  brought  down  ;  on 
which  Addingbrook  said,  with  the  utmost 
composure,  'Don't  regard  me;  I'm  past  re 
covering  ;  but  do  what  you  can  for  those  who 
may  be  serviceable  again.'  He  then  lay 
bleeding  for  about  half  an  hour  without  utter- 
ing a  groan,  when  he  heard  an  officer  come 
■down,  and  call  out  to  the  people  on  the  lower 
gun  deck,  that  the  French  admiral  hadhauled- 
clo.se  to  the  wind,  and  was  making  sail  from 
them  ;  the  seamen  immediately  gave  three 
cheers,  in  which  Addingbrook  nobly  joined, 
and  then  expired. 


In  the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
William  Chambers,  master  of  the  Royal 
Sovcr^'ign,  had  part  of  his  side  carried  away 
while  steering  the  ship  towards  the  close  of 
the  action.  He  just  lived  until  the  firing 
ceased,  when  with  a  feeble  voice  he  exclaimed, 
'  Oh,  could  I  but  read  the  "  Gazette"  of  this 
glorious  day  !'  and,  with  the  remaining  breath 
still  left  him,  gave  three  feeble  cheers,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  another  dying  man, 
and  both  immediately  e.xpired. 


Sailor's  Wife. 

During  an  action  of  Admiral  Rodney  with 
the  French,  a  woman  assisted  at  one  of  the 
guns  upon  the  main  deck,  and  being  asked  by 
the  admiral  what  she  did  there,  she  replied, 
'  An't  please  your  honour,  my  husband  is  sent 
down  to  the  cockpit  wounded,  and  I  am  here 
to  supply  his  place.  Do  you  think,  your 
honour,  I  am  afraid  of  the  French '/''  After 
the  action,  Lord  Rodney  called  her  aft,  told 
her  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  orders, 
by  being  on  board,  but  rewarded  her  with  ten 
guineas  for  so  gallantly  supplying  the  place  of 
her  husband. 


Austrians  and  Swi.ss. 

Leopold,  third  Duke  of  Austria,  having  in- 
vaded Sv/itzerland  in  1386,  determined  to 
risk  everything  on  the  issue  of  one  engage- 
ment. Having  pitched  upon  a  narrow  and 
rugged  plain,  where  cavalry  could  have  been 
of  little  service,  he  obliged  all  tlie  nobility 
and  men-at-arms  who  surrounded  him  to  dis- 
mount. These  chosen  troops  placed  them- 
selves in  the  first  rank,  determined  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  day.  Several  of  the  duke's 
friends  wished  to  persuade  him  to  remain  on 
horseback,  a  spectator  of  the  battle;  but  the 
gallant  chief  refused.  '  1  fight,'  said  he,  '  for 
my  friends  and  my  inheritance — God  forbiti 
that  you  should  die,  and  I  live  in  prosperity  ; 
I  will  divide  with  you  the  good  and  the  evil — 
to-day  1  will  either  die  with  my  knights  and 
my  subjects,  or  enjoy  the  victory  with  them.' 
The  two  bands  advanced.  The  Austrian  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  men,  the  flower  of 
Germany ;  their  cuirasses  were  proof,  and 
their  long  lances  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
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Forming  an  oblong  battalion,  they  advanced 
slowly,  HI  close  an-ay,  like  a  moving  citadel 
of  steel.  The  Swi.ss  were  only  about  thirteen 
hundred  men,  ill  armed,  without  cuirasses, 
having  only  a  short  halbert  and  sword,  and  a 
little  target  on  their  arms  to  parry  the  first 
blows.  They  drew  up  in  a  triangular  figure  ; 
and  presenting  one  angle,  they  began  the 
attack  ;  but  all  their  attempts  to  penetrate  the 
hostile  battalion  were  in  vain,  as  they  were 
transfi.xed  by  the  long  lances  of  the  Austrians 
before  their  short  halberts  could  reach  them. 
They  had  already  made  several  imsuccessful 
attacks,  sixty  of  them  had  fallen,  and  not  one 
of  the  enemy  had  perished.  Helvetic  liberty 
would  perhaps  have  for  ever  perished,  had 
not  Arnold  NV'inchelreid  turned  towards  his 
countrj-men  and  e.xclaimed,  '  I  will  die  for 
you  and  for  our  country  !  take  care  of  my 
wife  and  children— remember  me,  and  follow  1' 
At  these  words  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
tlic  triangle,  threw  down  his  arms,  caught 
hold  of  as  many  lances  as  he  could  grasp,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  transfi.\ed  to  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  to  open  the  path  of  victory  to 
his  countrymen.  The  Swiss  then  pierced  the 
Austrian  battalion,  wielded  their  halberts  on 
all  sides,  and  soon  put  the  foe  to  rout.  The 
Austrians,  heavily  armed,  overcome  with 
lassitude  and  heat,  and  encumbered  with 
their  long  lances,  had  in  their  turn  the  dis- 
advantage ;  the  nobles  regretted  the  want  of 
their  horses  when  it  was  too  late  ;  they  were 
now  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
They  conjured  the  duke  at  least  to  retire  ; 
but  the  magnanimous  prince  replied,  '  God 
forbid  that  1  should  fly  ;  have  so  many  brave 
men,  counts,  lords,  and  knights,  and  infantry, 
exposed  their  lives  for  me,  and  shall  I  abandon 
them?  No,  I  would  rather  die  with  honour 
than  live  without  it.'  At  this  moment  seeing 
the  Austrian  banner  in  danger  of  being  taken, 
and  hearing  the  standard-bearer  call  for 
assistance,  he  threw  himself  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  ran  to  his  banner,  and  perished 
in  its  defence.  Such  was  the  glorious  end  of 
this  prince  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 
Near  seven  hundred  gentlemen  remained 
stretched  around  him  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Many  great  houses  were  annihilated,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  family  in  Upper  Germany, 
Alsace,  and  Swabia,  which  was  not  plunged 
in  mourning.  The  standard-bearer  was  found 
dead  with  part  of  the  flag  still  in  his  mouth, 
having  swallowed  the  rest  to  prevent  its  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 


jSIarlborough. 

At  the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  IMarlborough, 
then  a  very  young  man,  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  celebrated  Turenne,  who  from  that  pe- 
riod spoke  of  him  by  the  familiar  title  of 
'  the  handsome  Englishman,'  and  shortly 
afterwards  put  his  spirit  to  the  test.  A 
lieutenant-colonel  having  scandalously  aban- 
doned, without  resistance,  a  station  which  he 
was  enjoined  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity, 
Turenne  exclaimed,  '  I  will  bet  a  supper  and  a 
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dozen  of  claret  that  my  handsome  Englishman 
will  recover  the  post  with  half  the  number  of 
men  that  the  officer  commanded  who  has  lost 
it.'  The  wager  was  iubtantly  accepted,  and 
the  event  justified  the  confidence  of  the  general, 
for  Captain  Churchill,  after  a  short  but  despe- 
rate resistance,  e.Kpelled  the  enemy  and  main- 
tained the  po.st. 


Prince  of  Conde. 

^Vhen  the  first  Prince  of  Conde'  was  impri- 
soned through  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  his  consort  gaining  admission  into  his 
prison,  dressed  him  in  her  clot'nes,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  escape  while  she  remained  in 
his  stead.  The  prince  on  his  release  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  fortress  of  JNIontargis,  bclongiir,' 
to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louix 
Xll.,  who  had  greatly  interested  herself  in 
his  behalf  The  Duke  of  Guise,  unable  to  dis- 
cover his  retreat,  released  the  Princess  of 
Conde,  not  doubting  but  that  she  would  hasten 
to  the  prince,  and  thus  afford  his  emissaries 
the  opportunity  of  discovering  him. 

The  duke  gues.sed  rightly  ;  and  having  thus 
learnt  that  it  was  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara  who 
had  aftorded  shelter  to  the  prince,  he  de- 
spatched orders  for  her  to  deliver  him  up.  The 
messenger  returning  with  an  absolute  refusal, 
the  king,  Francis  II.,  was  so  irritated  that  he 
d. reeled  all  his  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Montargis  to  assemble  under  the  Count  de 
Malicourt,  whom  he  ordered  to  invest  the 
castle,  and  bring  him  the  prince  dead  or  alive. 

The  count  proceeded  to  execute  these  com- 
mands, and  suddenly  appeared  before  Mon 
targis  with  a  large  body  of  troops  and  a  for- 
midable train  of  artillery.  A  trumpeter  was 
despatched  to  the  duchess,  with  threats  of  in- 
stantly laying  the  castle  in  ashes  if  she  did 
not  put  the  troops  in  possession  of  her  illus- 
trious guests.  This  spread  such  an  alarm 
among  her  guards  and  dependents,  that 
they  all  crowded  around  her,  and  strenu- 
ously entreated  her  to  acquiesce  in  the 
count's  demand.  She  repulsed  them  with  in- 
dignation ;  when  the  gallant  Conde  hearing 
their  request,  rushed  from  his  chamber,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  duchess's  followers, 
said,  '  You  tremble,  and  Conde  is  at  your 
head  !  Since  you  have  not  courage  to  defend 
him,  his  death  shall  relieve  you  from  your  ap- 
prehensions.' At  these  words  he  proceeded 
to  mount  the  ramparts,  determined  to  stand  the 
fury  of  the  first  discharge  of  the  cannon.  He 
called  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  artillery  under  the  walls,  'Be- 
hold,' said  he,  "  the  object  of  your  .search ; 
direct  your  vengeance  on  him  alone,  and  let 
him  die,  as  he  has  lived,  with  honour.' 

The  officer  was  astonished  at  the  circum- 
stance, and  sent  to  the  Count  de  Malicourt, 
who  was  at  a  small  distance,  for  his  instruc- 
tions. The  latter  immediately  rode  up,  and 
bade  him  fire  according  to  the  prince's  request ; 
when  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara  appeared  upon 
the  walls,  and  taking  the  prince  by  the  hand, 
threw  herself  before  him.     '  Turn  your  furj' 
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against  me,'  said  she  to  the  count,  '  and  de- 
stroy at  one  instant  the  illustrious  Conde,  and 
the  daughter  of  your  long-lamented  king.' 

The  memory  of  Louis  XII.  was  idoliiied  by 
the  soldiers  ;  they  called  out  almost  with  one 
voice  to  the  engineer  who  was  puttuig  the 
match  to  the  cannon  to  stop,  and  then  bade 
the  count  respect  the  daughter  of  him  who 
had  been  the  father  of  his  people.  Malicourt 
saw  with  amazement  his  men  turn  their  backs 
upon  the  castle,  and  sullenly  march  to  their 
different  quarters. 

The  Prince  of  Conde  the  same  night,  with  a 
few  friends,  departed  from  his  benefactress, 
joined  a  large  body  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
afterwards  defeated  the  king's  troops  in  several 
battles. 


Defence  of  Cremona. 

In  the  defence  of  posts  there  are  so  many 
circumstances  in  favour  of  the  attacked,  that 
it  is  su:-prising  that  they  do  not  hold  out  longer 
than  they  commonly  do.  The  example  of  Cre- 
mona, surprised  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1702, 
will  remain  a  lasting  proof  of  what  determined 
bravery  can  do,  and  show  that  though  an 
enemy  is  master  of  half  the  ramparts  and 
part  of  the  town,  he  is  not  master  of  the 
whole. 

Prince  Eugene,  having  formed  the  design 
of  surprising  this  town,  .got  .some  thousand 
Austrian  soldiers  admitted  at  a  .secret  passage 
by  a  priest.  These  troops  seized  the  two  gates 
and  a  great  part  of  the  town  ;  the  garrison, 
buried  in  sleep,  were  roused  by  the  assault 
and  obliged  to  tight  in  their  shirts  ;  but  by  the 
excellent  manoeuvres  of  their  officers  and  bra- 
very of  the  men,  they  repulsed  the  imperialists 
from  square  to  square,  from  street  to  street, 
till  Prince  Eugene  was  at  last  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  town  of  which  he  had  so  nearly  made 
a  conquest 


Defence  of  Anguilla. 

A  French  squadron  attacked  the  small 
island  of  Anguilla  in  the  Wc^t  Indies  in  the 
year  1745,  and  landed  six  hundjTd  and  Ji/ty 
men.  The  governor,  Hodge,  had  only  a  com- 
pany of  twcnty-tuin  men  to  oppose  this  im- 
mense force,  but  not  at  all  daunted  by  their 
.superiority,  he  mustered  his  little  band,  and 
thus  addressed  them  : — 

'  Cicntlcmen,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  to  all 
manner  of  military  discipline,  so  have  nothing 
to  recommend  to  yon  but  load  and  fire  as 
fast  as  you  can,  and  stand  by  one  another 
in  the  defence  of  your  country  ;  so  God  bless 
ye.' 

This  address  was  not  lost  on  these  brave 
fellows,  for  they  immediately  shook  hands, 
and  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  each  other, 
either  to  drive  away  the  French,  or  die  in  the 
attempt.  They  then  marched  forward,  and 
meeting  the  French  in  a  narrow  path,  attacked 
them  from  a  small  breastwork  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  killed  and  wounded  above  a 
hundred  of  their  men.    The  survivors  hastened 


on  board  their  vessels,  and  immediately 
sailed.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of 
Governor  Hodge's  men  was  either  killed  or 
wounded. 


Death  of  Turenne. 

In  the  year  1675,  the  Council  of  Vienna 
.sent  Montecuculi  to  oppose  Turenne  as  the  only 
officer  that  was  thought  to  be  a  match  for  him. 
Both  generals  were  perfect  masters  of  the  art 
of  war.  They  pa.ssed  four  months  in  watching 
each  other,  and  in  marches  and  counter- 
marches ;  at  length  Turenne  thought  that  he 
had  got  his  rival  into  such  a  situation  as  he 
wanted,  near  Saltsbach.  When  going  to  choose 
a  place  to  erect  a  battery,  he  was  unfortu- 
nately struck  by  a  cannon  shot,  which  killed 
him  on  the  spot.  The  same  ball  having  car- 
ried away  the  arm  of  St.  Hilaire,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  artillery,  his  son,  who  was 
near,  could  not  forbear  weeping.  '  Weep  not 
for  me,  said  Hilaire,  '  but  for  the  brave  man 
who  lies  there,  whose  loss  to  his  country 
nothing  can  repair.' 


Captain  Hornby. 


Mr.  Richard  Hornby,  of  Stokc.sly,  was 
master  of  a  merchant  ship,  the  Isabella,  of 
Sunderland,  in  which  he  sailed  from  the  coast 
of  Norfolk  for  the  Hague,  June  i,  1744,  in 
company  with  three  smaller  vessels  recom- 
mended to  his  care.  Ne.xt  day  they  made 
Gravesant  Steeple,  in  the  Hague  ;  but  while 
they  were  steering  for  their  port,  a  French 
privateer,  that  lay  concealed  among  the  Dutch 
fishing  boats,  suddenly  came  against  them, 
singling  out  the  Isabella  as  the  object  of 
attack,  while  the  rest  dispensed  and  escaped. 
The  strength  of  the  two  ships  was  most  un- 
equal ;  for  the  Isabella  mounted  only  four 
carriage  guns  and  two  swivels,  and  her  crew 
consisted  of  only  five  men  and  tliree  boys  be- 
sides the  captain  .  while  the  privateer,  the 
i\/a}-yiiis  de  Braiiras,  commanded  liy  Captain 
Andre,  had  ten  carriage  guns  and  ei.ght  swivels, 
with  seventy-five  men  and  three  hundred  small 
arms.  Yet  Captain  Hornby  was  nothing 
daunted.  Having  animated  his  little  crew 
by  an  appropriate  address,  and  obtained  their 
promise  of  standing  by  him  to  the  last,  he 
hoisted  the  British  colours,  and  with  his  two 
swivel  guns  returned  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
chase  guns.  The  Frenchmen,  in  abusive 
terms,  commanded  him  to  strike.  Hornby 
coolly  returned  an  answer  of  defiance,  on  which 
the  privateer  advanced,  and  poured  such 
showers  of  bullets  into  the  Isabella,  that  the 
captain  found  it  prudent  to  order  his  br.ave 
fellows  into  close  quarters.  While  he  lay  thus 
sheltered,  the  enemy  twice  attempted  to  board 
him  on  the  larboard  quarter ;  but  by  a  dex- 
terous turn  of  the  helm  he  frustrated  both  at- 
tempts, though  the  Frenchmen  kept  firing  upon 
him  with  both  guns  and  small  arms.  At  two 
o'clock,  when  tne  action  h.ad  lasted  an  hour, 
the   privateer  running  furiously  in  upon  the 
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aboard  of  the  IsahcUa,  entangled  her  bow- 
sprit among  the  main  shrouds,  and  was  lashed 
last  to  her.  Captain  Andre  now  bawled  out 
in  a  menacing  tone,  '  Vou  English  dog, 
strike  !'  Captam  Hornby  challenged  him  to 
come  on  board  and  strike  his  colours  if  he 
dared.  The  exasperated  Frenchman  instantly 
threw  in  twenty  men  on  the  Isabella,  who 
began  to  hack  and  hew  into  the  close  quar- 
ters ;  but  a  general  discharge  of  bUmderbusses 
forced  the  assailants  to  retreat  as  fast  as  their 
wounds  would  permit  them. 

The  privateer  being  now  disengaged  from 
the  Isabella,  turned  about  and  made  another 
attempt  on  the  starboard  side,  when  the 
valiant  Hornby  and  his  mate  shot  each  his 
man  as  the  enemy  were  again  lashing  the 
ships  together.  The  Frenchman  once  more 
commanded  him  to  strike  ;  and  the  brave 
Englishman  returning  another  refusal,  twenty 
fresh  men  entered,  and  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  close  quarters  with  hatchets  and  pole- 
axes,  with  which  they  had  nearly  cut  their 
way  through  in  three  places,  when  the  con- 
stant fire  kept  up  by  Captain  Hornby  and  his 
crew,  obliged  them  a  second  time  to  retreat, 
carrj'ing  their  wounded  with  them,  and  haul- 
ing their  dead  after  them  with  boat-hooks. 

The  Isabella  continuing  still  lashed  to  the 
enemy,  the  latter,  with  small  arms,  fired  re- 
peated and  terrible  volleys  into  the  close 
quarters ;  but  the  fire  was  returned  with  such 
spirit  and  effect,  that  the  Frenchmen  repeat- 
edly gave  way.  At  length  Captain  Hornby 
seeing  them  crowding  behind  their  mainmast 
for  shelter,  aimed  a  blunderbuss  at  them, 
which  being  by  mistake  doubly  loaded,  con- 
taining twice  twelve  balls,  burst  in  the  firing, 
and  threw  him  down,  to  the  great  consterna- 
tion of  his  little  crew,  who  supposed  him 
dead.  In  an  instant,  however,  he  started 
up  again,  though  greatly  bruised,  while  the 
enemy,  among  whom  the  blunderbuss  had 
made  dreadful  havoc,  disengaged  themselves 
from  the  Isabella,  to  which  they  had  been 
lashed  .an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  sheered  off 
with  precipitation,  leaving  their  grapplings, 
and  a  quantity  of  pole-axes,  pistols,  and  cut- 
lasses, behind  them. 

The  gallant  Hornby  now  e.xultingly  fired 
his  two  starboard  guns  into  the  enemy's  stern. 
The  indignant  Frenchman  immediately  re- 
turned, and  renewed  the  conflict,  which  was 
carried  on  yard-arm  and  yard-arm,  with  great 
fury,  for  two  hours  together.  The  Isabella 
Was  shot  through  her  hull  several  times,  her 
sails  and  rigging  were  torn  to  pieces,  her 
ensign  was  dismounted,  and  every  mast  and 
yard  damaged  ;  yet  she  still  bravely  main- 
tained the  combat,  and  at  last,  by  a  fortunate 
shot,  which  struck  the  Braiicas  between  wind 
and  water,  obliged  her  to  sheer  off  and  careen. 
While  the  enemy  were  retiring,  Hornby  and 
his  little  crew  sallied  out  from  their  fastness, 
and  erecting  their  fallen  ensign,  gave  three 
cheers. 

By  this  time  both  vessels  had  driven  so 
near  the  English  shore,  that  immense  crowds 
had  assembled  to  be  spectators  of  the  action. 
The  Frenchman  having  stopped  his  leak,  re- 


turned to  the  combat,  and  poured  a  dreadful 
volley  into  the  stern  of  the  Isabella,  when 
Captain  Hornby  was  wounded  by  a  ball  in 
the  temple,  and  bled  profusely.  The  sight  of 
their  brave  commander,  streaming  with  blood, 
somewhat  disconcerted  his  gallant  compa- 
nions, but  he  called  to  them  briskly  to  keep 
their  courage,  and  stand  to  their  arms,  for  his 
wound  was  not  dangerous.  On  this  their 
spirits  revived,  and  again  taking  post  in  their 
close  quarters,  they  sustained  the  shock  of 
three  more  tremendous  broadsides,  in  return- 
ing which,  they  forced  the  Braiicas,  by 
another  well-aimed  shot,  a  second  time  to 
sheer  off  and  careen.  The  huzzas  of  the  Isa- 
bella's crew  were  renewed,  and  they  again 
set  up  their  shattered  ensign,  which  was  shot 
through  and  through  into  honourable  rags. 

Andre,  who  was  not  deficient  in  bravery, 
soon  returned  to  the  fight,  and  having  dis- 
abled the  Isabella  by  five  terrible  broadsides, 
once  more  summoned  Hornby,  with  terrible 
menaces,  to  strike  his  colours.  Captain 
Hornby  turned  to  his  gallant  comrades,  '  You 
see  yonder,  mj'  lads,'  pointing  to  the  shore, 
'the  witnesses  of  your  valour.'  It  was  un- 
necessary to  say  more ;  they  one  and  all 
assured  him  of  their  resolution  to  stand  by 
him  to  the  last ;  and  finding  them  thus  in- 
vincibly determined,  he  hurled  his  final  de- 
fiance at  the  enemy. 

Andre  immediately  ran  his  ship  upon  the 
Isabella's  starboard,  and  lashed  close  along- 
side ;  but  his  crew  murmured,  and  refused  to 
renew  the  dangerous  task  of  boarding,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  cut  the  lashings  and  again 
retreat. 

Captain  Hornby  resolved  to  salute  the  pri- 
vateer with  one  parting  gun ;  and  this  last 
shot  fired  into  the  stern  of  the  B7-ancns  hap- 
pening to  reach  the  magazine,  it  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion,  and  the  vessel  in- 
stantly went  to  the  bottom.  Out  of  seventy- 
five  men,  thirty-six  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
the  action,  and  all  the  rest,  together  with  the 
wounded,  perished  in  the  deep,  except  three, 
who  were  picked  up  by  the  Dutch  fishing 
boats. 

This  horrible  catastrophe  excited  the  com- 
passion of  the  brave  Hornby  and  his  men  ; 
but  they  could,  unfortunately,  render  no  as- 
sistance to  their  ill-fated  enemies,  the  Isabella 
having  become  unmanageable,  and  her  boat 
being  shattered  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Hornby  afterwards  received  from  his 
sovereign  a  large  gold  medal,  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  heroic  conduct  on  this  occasion ; 
conduct,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  by  anything 
in  the  annals  of  British  naval  prowess. 


Tom  Brown. 

At  the  battle  of  Dettingen  on  the  i6th  of 
June,  1743,  a  private  in  Bland's  dragoons,  of 
the  name  of  Thomas  Brown,  who  had  not 
been  more  than  a  year  in  the  service,  singu- 
larly distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity. 
After  having  had  two  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  lost  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  seeing 
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the  regimental  standard  borne  off  by  some  of 
the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  re- 
ceived by  the  cornet,  he  galloped  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy,  shot  the  soldier  who  was 
carrying  off  the  standard  ;  and  having  seized 
it,  and  thrust  it  between  his  thigh  and  the 
saddle,  he  gallantly  fought  his  way  back 
through  the  hostile  ranks  ;  and  though  covered 
with  wounds,  bore  the  prize  in  triumph  to  his 
comrades,  who  greeted  him  with  three  cheers. 
In  this  valiant  exploit  Brown  received  eight 
wounds  in  his  face,  head  and  neck ;  three 
balls  went  through  his  hat,  and  two  lodged  in 
his  back,  whence  they  could  never  be  ex- 
tracted. 

The  fame  of  Tom  Brown  soon  spread 
through  the  kingdom  :  his  health  was  drank 
with  enthusiasm ;  his  achievement  was 
painted  on  sign-posts ;  and  prints,  repre- 
senting his  person  and  heroic  deeds,  were 
sold  in  abundance. 

He  recovered  of  his  wound  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  serve  for  a  short  time  in  the  life  guards  ; 
but  being  ultimately  found  disqualified  for 
further  service,  he  retired  on  a  pension  of  ;C3o 
a-year,  to  the  town  of  \'arm  .where  there  is 
still  a  sign  that  commemorates  his  valour),  and 
died  in  this  retirement  in  January,  1746. 


Battle  of  Minden. 

The  most  prominent  achievement  in  this 
memorable  battle,  the  cause  of  so  much  mili- 
tary controversy,  was  one  which  can  never 
fail  to  call  forth,  in  military,  as  well  as  or- 
dinary readers,  an  unmingled  expression  of 
admiration  and  surprise.  Six  regiments  of 
British  infantry,  assisted  by  two  of  Hano- 
verian guards,  were  detached  from  the  right 
of  the  line  of  infantry',  to  charge  the  enemy's 
centre,  which  consisted  of  sixty  squadrons  of 
horse  ;  they  obeyed  this  order  ;  and  to  their 
eternal  honour,  by  half-an-hour  past  eight, 
drove  the  enemy  before  them,  without  Tny 
other  assistance  than  from  the  artillery  of 
their  own  country.  In  vain  did  the  French 
cavalry  attempt  to  rally  ;  they  could  not  look 
this  little  corps  of  infantry  in  the  face.  In 
vain  was  it  taken  in  front  and  flank  by  tlieir 
artillery  ;  its  resolution  was  not  to  be  daunted  ; 
the  ground  over  which  they  marched  was 
strewed  with  slaughter  and  blood,  and  car- 
nage paved  the  path  to  glory. 


The  Lion  Man-of-War. 

In  the  year  1745,  his  majesty's  ship  the 
Lion,  of  fifty-eight  guns,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Brett,  engaged  with  two  French  vessels  ; 
one  a  man-of-war  of  sixty-four  guns,  and  the 
other  a  ship  of  sixteen  gims.  The  Lion  ran 
alongside  the  large  ship,  and  fought  her  within 
pistol-shot  for  five  hours,  when  her  rigging 
being  cut  to  pieces,  and  her  masts  shot  away, 
so  that  she  lay  muzzled  in  the  sea,  and  ciuld 
do  nothing  with  her  sails,  the  French  ship 
escaped.  Forty-five  of  the  Lion's  men  were 
killed,  and  one  hundred  and  seven  wounded. 


Every  person  quartered  at  the  guns  was  killed 
upon  the  spot,  except  two  men  and  a  boy. 
Captain  Brett  was  wounded  in  the  arm, 
in  the  foot,  and  was  knocked  down  with 
splinters  several  times.  His  lieutenants  were 
all  wounded  two  hours  before  the  close  of  the 
action,  but  still  would  not  leave  the  deck,  but 
continued  to  encourage  the  men  to  the  last. 
It  is  singular  that,  with  such  examples  of 
braverj-,  a  coward  could  be  found  in  the 
vessel  ;  but  yet  this  was  the  case.  The  cap- 
tain of  marines,  though  called  upon  several 
times  during  the  action,  could  not  be  found. 
At  last  one  of  the  midshipmen  discovered  him 
concealed  under  a  large  bag  of  hay,  with  one 
of  his  corporals  by  him.  The  charge  which 
this  recreant  so  basely  deserted,  was  taken  by 
the  Rev.  JNIr.  Leach,  the  chaplain,  who 
bravely  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  corps, 
rallied  them  twice  on  the  poop  of  the  ship, 
and  encouraged  them  to  behave  like  English- 
men, until  he  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot. 

Colonel  Gardiner. 

The  day  before  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans, 
Colonel  Gardiner  rode  through  the  ranks  of 
his  regiment,  and  addressed  his  men  in  the 
most  respectful  and  animating  manner.  Per- 
ceiving a  timidity  in  part  of  his  troops,  he 
determined  to  set  them  a  spirited  example. 
'  I  cannot,  said  he,  '  influence  the  conduct  of 
others  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  have  one  life  to 
sacrifice  to  my  coimtry's  safety,  and  I  shall 
not  spare  it.'  They  continued  under  arms  all 
night,  and  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day, 
perceived  the  approach  of  the  rebel  army, 
under  Prince  Charles.  The  Highlanders, 
though  half  armed,  charged  with  such  impetu- 
osity, that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
battle  began,  the  king's  troops  were  broken 
and  totally  routed.  After  Colonel  Gardiner's 
own  regiment  of  dragoons  had  forsaken  him, 
perceiving  a  party  of  the  foot  continuing  fo 
oppose  the  enemy  without  an  officer,  he 
immediately  headed  them,  though  already 
twice  wounded,  exclaiming,  '  Fight  on,  my 
lads,  and  fear  nothing.'  At  the  instant,  he 
was  cut  down  by  the  scythe  of  a  Highlander 
fastened  on  a  long  pole,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds. 

When  the  engagement  was  over.  Colonel 
Gardiner  was  pointed  out  to  Charles  among 
those  who  had  fiillcn  in  the  field.  The  Pre- 
tender .stooping  over  him,  gently  raised  His 
head  from  the  ground,  and  exclaimed,  '  Poor 
( Sardiner,  would  to  God  I  could  restor&  thy 
life  ! ' 


Frederick  the  Great. 

Before  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  which  led  to 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  King  of  Prussia's 
victories,  Frederick  addressed  his  little  army, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  in  nearly  the  following  words; 

'  My  brave  soldiers— The  hour  is  come  in 
which  all  that  is,  and  all  that  ou"ht  to  be, 
dear  to  us,  depends  upon  the  swords  that  arc 
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now  dr.nvn  for  the  battle.  Time  permits  me 
to  say  but  little,  nor  is  there  occasion  to  say 
much.  \  ou  know  that  there  is  no  labour,  no 
hunger,  no  cold,  no  watching,  no  danger, 
that  1  have  not  shared  with  you  hitherto  ;  and 
you  now  see  me  ready  to  lay  down  my  life 
with  you  and  for  you.  All  1  ask,  is  the  same 
pledge  of  fidelity  and  atfection  that  I  give. 
Acquit  yourselves  like  men,  and  put  your  con- 
fidence in  God.' 

The  cITect  of  this  speech  v.as  indescribable. 
Ihe  soldiers  answered  it  by  an  universal 
shout,  and  their  looks  and  demeanour  became 
animated  to  a  .sort  of  heroic  frenzy. 

Frederick  led  on  his  troops  in'  person,  e.v- 
posed  to  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  The  enemy 
for  a  few  moments  made  a  gallant  resistance  • 
but  overwhelmed  by  the  headlong  intrepidity 
of  the  Prussians,  thev  at  length  gave  way  in 
every  part,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder. 
Aight  alone  saved  from  total  destruction  the 
scattered  remains  of  an  armv  which  in  the 
morning  was  double  the  number  of  its  con- 
querors. 


Marshal  Schwerin. 

When  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  Bohemia 
in  1757,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
the  Austrian  army,  though  consisting  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  fled  before  them.  At 
Auwal,  a  village  about  two  miles  from  Prague, 
however.  Count  Brown,  the  .A.ustrian  general,' 
determined  to  make  a  stand,  and  wait  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussians.  His  camp  was  forti- 
fied by  everj-  advantage  of  nature  and  every 
contrivance  of  art ;  his  centre  was  an  eminence 
his  left  was  covered  by  Prague,  and  his  right 
by  a  morass.  The  King  of  Prussia  soon  cam- 
up,  and  on  the  6th  of  May,  1757.  at  three 
o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  battle  began 
Marshal  Schwerin,  with  the  left  of  the  Prus- 
;<ians,  attacked  the  Austrians  with  amazing 
intrepidity  in  the  ver>-  front  of  the  enemy's 
batteries  climbed  precipices  till  then  thou'^ht 
insurmountable,  and  with  this  daring  resolu- 
tion, charged,  sword  in  hand,  forces  much 
superior  to  his  own.  He  v/as  repulsed  ;  but 
not  without  a  very  obstinate  struggle,  which 
occasioned  a  terrible  carnage.  The  troops 
were  soon  rallied,  and  the  brave  Schwerin 
attempted  to  lead  them  on  again;  but  the 
men  hesitating  about  passing  the  morass 
which  was  enfiladed  by  tlie  enemy's  batterie-;' 
he  snatched  the  standard  from  the  officer  who 
bore  It,  and  rushing  foremost  into  the  morass 
cned  out,  '  Let  all  brave  Prussians  follow  me  ' 
At  that  instant  he  was  struck  dead  by  a 
cannon-ball. 


was  stationed  in  a  village  in  the  advance.     In 
a  very  foggy  morning,  soon  after  the  patrols 
reported  that  all  was  well,   Sir  William  was 
alarmed  by  his  videttes  having  seen  a  large 
body  ot  cavalry  coming  to  surpri.se  him.     He 
instantly  mounted  his  horse,   and  sallied  in- 
trepidly forth,  at  the  head  of  the  picquet  of 
hlty  men,  leaving  orders  for  the  rest  of  the 
regiment  to  follow  as  fast  as  they  could  mount 
without  beating  a  drum  or  making  any  noise 
He  attacked  the  enemy's  advanced  guard  in 
the  cursory  manner  of  the  light  cavalry    and 
continued  to  do  so  while  his  men  were  jo'inino- 
him  by  tens  and  twenties,   and    the    French 
cavalry  were  forming  to  resist  an  attack   till 
he  collected  the  whole  regiment,  and  then  re- 
tired in  good  order,  without  the  loss  of  a  man 
c-  ■^,,?.  P''^^'^''"^'^  of  '"'"d  which  distinguished 
bir  Wilham  Lrskine  on  this  occa.sion,  was  .still 
more   strikingly  shown    in  another  instance 
After  a  repulse,  and  a  hard  march  of  seventy- 
two  miles   in  one  day,  when   the   men  were 
fatigued,  and  scarcely  a  horse  able  to  trot   he 
came  une.\pectedly  in  sight  of  a  French  regi- 
ment, drawn  up  with  a  morass  in  the  rear.  Sir 
Wilham  left  his  own  corps,  and  advancing  to 
the  t  rench,  desired  to  speak  with  the  com- 
manding officer,  whom  he  entreated  to  sur- 
render, to  prevent  their  being  cut  to  pieces  by 
a  large  body  of  ca\-alry  that  were  advancing, 
the   trench   commander  requested  leave  to 
consult  with  his  officers  ;  on  doing  which,  they 
refused  to  surrender ;  but  upon  Sir  William 
telling  them,   m  an  animated  and  confident 
tone,  that  their  blood  must  be  on  their  own 
heads,  and  turning  to   move  off  to  his  own 
corps,  they  called  to  him,  and  laying  down 
their  arms,  surrendered  to  his  harassed  troops 


Sir  William  Erskine. 

In  the  month  of  Febniary,  1761,  when 
Prince  Ferdinand  beat  up  the  quarters  of  the 
French,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  a  great 
way,  without  being  able  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance. When  they  began  at  length  to  recover 
themselves,  and  to  recoil  on  the  allied  army. 
Sir  William  Erskine,  with  the  15th  regiment' 


Dashing  Exploit. 

.In  the  campaign  of  1761,  when  the  French 
army  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Bro:-lio 
and  the  Prince  of  Soubise,  were  retirino"  to- 
wards 1 J  o.xter,  where  they  passed  the  \Vei.sser, 
l^rince   lerdinand  followed   clo-;e  after  them 
tor  several  days  ;  and  on  the  evening  before 
they  gained  the  pass  over  the  river,   one  of 
i^rince  Ferdinand's  aides-de-camp  desired  the 
grenadiers  and  highlanders  who  were  in  front 
to   push  on,  and   take   some  of  the  enemy's 
baggage,  «hich  «-as  but  a  little  way  before 
them,  and  weakly  guarded.  They  immediately  • 
tormed,  and  hastily  marched  over  a  plain  with 
a  thick  wood  m  front,  which  thev  were  told 
was  clear,  and  had  got  within  four  hundred 
paces  of  the  enemy's  baggage,  when  several 
squadrons  of  French   dragoons  rushed  sud- 
denly out  upon  them  from  the  skirts  of  the 
wood  on  both  flanks,  and  began  to  hew  them 
down  without  mercy.   At  this  critical  moment 
Comet  Is  angle,  with  an  advanced   party  of 
twenty   horsemen,    coming  up    the   hill,   got 
sight  of  the  attack,  and  instantly  ru.shing  on 
charged   the    French   cavali^,   regardless   of 
their  superior  numbers.    Startled  at  the  brisk- 
ness of  an  attack  which   they  were  little  ex- 
pecting, the  French  immediately  retired  back 
when  the  rest  of  Nangle's  regiment  getting  in 
3  R  R 
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view,  came  on,  and  joining  in  the  attack, 
drove  them  off  with  considerable  loss.  The 
gallant  intrepidity  of  this  young  officer  witli 
his  twenty  men,  was  the  salvation  of  the 
grenadiers  and  highlanders,  great  numbers  of 
whom  must  have  been  otherwise  cut  to  pieces. 

Sir  James  Wallace. 

In  1780,  Sir  James  Wallace,  in  the  Experi- 
vieut,  of  fifty  guns,  conducted  a  predatory 
warfare  on  the  French  coast.  Having  driven 
several  lar^e  frigates  into  the  Bay  of  Concalle 
in  Normandy,  until  they  had  run  close  under 
cover  of  a  battery,  and  his  pilots  not  venturing 
to  take  further  charge  of  his  ship,  he  imme- 
diately took  the  risk  and  management  upon 
himself,  boldly  passed  up  the  bay,  and  laid 
her  ashore  abreast  of  the  battery.  In  that 
situation  he  engaged  until  he  silenced  the 
battery,  and  compelled  the  French  crews  to 
abandon  their  ships,  which  were  immediately 
boarded  and  brought  away.  Two  other  fri- 
gates, an  armed  cutter,  and  a  number  of  small 
craft,  were  set  on  fire,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 


death  would  be  no  security  against  the  enemy, 
he  then 

'  Within  his  wound  the  fatal  paper  plac'd 
Which  prov'd  his   death,   nor  by  that  death 

disgrac'd. 
A  smile  benignant  on  his  count'nance  shone, 
Pleas'd  that.his  secret  had  remain'd  unknown  ; 
So  was  he  found.' 

A  British  patrol  discovered  him  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  before  life  was  quite  extinct ;  he 
pointed  out  to  his  comrade  the  dreadful  depo- 
sitory he  had  chosen,  and  then  satisfactorily 
breathed  his  last.  The  Earl  of  IMoira  has 
erected  a  monument  to  the  hero  in  the  church 
of  his  native  parish. 


Fair  Play. 

In  the  attack  on  the  strong  fortress  of  St. 
Fernando  de  Omao,  in  the  year  1780,  an  Eng- 
lish sailor  who  had  scrambled  singly  over  the 
wall,  had,  for  the  better  annoyance  of  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  armed  himself  with  a  cut- 
lass in  each  hand.  Thus  equipped,  he  fell  in 
with  a  Spanish  officer  just  roused  from  .sleep, 
and  who  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  had  for- 
gotten his  sword.  'I'his  circumstance  restrained 
the  fury  of  the  British  tar,  who  di.sdaining  to 
attack  an  unarmed  foe,  but  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish so  happy  an  opportunity  of  di.splaying 
his  courage  in  single  combat,  presented  one  of 
the  cutlasses  to  him,  saying,  '  I  scorn  any  ad- 
vantage ;  you  are  now  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  me.'  The  astonishment  of  the  officer  at 
such  an  act  of  generosity,  and  the  facility  with 
which  a  friendly  parley  took  place,  when  he 
expected  nothing  else,  from  the  uncouth  and 
hostile  appearance  of  his  foe,  than  being  cut 
into  pieces  in.stantly,  and  wilhout  mercjs 
could  only  be  rivalled  by  the  admiration  which 
his  relation  of  the  story  excited  in  his  country- 
men. 


Irish  Corporal. 


A  corpor.al  of  the  17th  Dragoons,  n.amed 
O'Lavery,  serving  under  Lord  Rawdon  in 
South  Carolina  during  the  American  war, 
being  appointed  to  escort  an  important  de- 
spatch through  a  country  possessed  by  the 
enemy,  was  a  short  time  after  their  departure 
wounded  in  the  side  by  a  shot,  which  l;ud  his 
companion  dead  at  his  feet.  Insensible  to 
everything  but  duty,  he  seized  the  dcsjiatch, 
and  continued  his  route  till  he  sunk  from  the 
loss  of  blood.  Unable  to  proceed  farther  and 
yet  anxious  for  his  charge,  to  which  he  knew 


Fighting  Quaker. 

In  the  late  American  war,  a  New  York 
trader  was  chased  by  a  small  French  priva- 
teer, and  having  four  guns  with  plenty  of 
small  arms,  it  was  agreed  to  stand  a  brush 
with  the  enemy  rather  than  be  taken  prisoners. 
Among  several  other  passengers  was  an  ath- 
letic quaker,  who  though  he  withstood  every 
solicitation  to  lend  a  hand,  as  being  contrary 
to  his  religious  tenets,  kept  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  deck,  without  any  app.a- 
rent  fear,  the  enemy  all  the  time  pounng  in 
their  shot.  At  length  the  vessels  having  ap- 
proached close  to  each  other,  a  disposition  to 
board  was  manifested  by  the  French,  which 
was  very  soon  put  in  execution;  and  the 
quaker  being  on  the  look-out,  unexpectedly 
sprang  towards  the  first  man  that  jumped  on 
board,  and  grappling  him  forcibly  by  the 
collar,  coolly  said,  'Friend,  thou  hast  no 
business  here,'  at  the  same  time  hoisting  him 
over  the  ship's  side. 

Sir  John  Moore. 

Colonel,  afterwards  Sir  John  Moore,  had 
the  command  of  the  party  which  stormed  and 
carried  Fort  Mozello,  the  principal  outlet  to 
the  city  of  Calvi  in  the  island  of  Corsica. 
Daybreak  was  the  tunc  chosen  for  the 
assault  ;  and  that  no  .alarm  might  be  given  to 
the  garrison,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  not  to 
load  as  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  it  by  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Colonel  Moore  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  had  proceeded  about 
half-w.ay,  when  the  enemy,  whose  attention 
had  been  diverted  by  a  false  attack,  .it  last 
perceived  their  danger,  flew  to  arms,  and  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  grapeshot.  which  how- 
ever did  little  execution.  Colonel  i\loore 
continued  to  press  forward  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  leaving  behind  the  wounded  and 
dying,  and  was  entering  the  walls,  when  a 
bomb-shell  bursting  struck  him  to  the  ground 
Fortunately,  however,  he  instantly  recovered 
himself;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  eltu- 
sion  of  blood,  he  pressed  on,  and  after  a 
most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict,  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to  siirrender.  Nothing 
l)ut  the  most  consummate  skill  and  determined 
bravery  could  have  stormed  a  fortress  gar- 
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risoned  by  some  of  the  best  troops  of  France, 
commanded  by  an  old  experienced  general, 
and  furnished  with  cver>' necessary  for  a  vigo- 
rous resistance.  When  General  Stewart,  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  a  witness  of  the 
att.-ick,  perceived  the  grenadiers  ascending, 
he  rode  up  to  the  fort,  and  quitting  his  horse, 
mounted  the  breach.  Finding  the  troops  in 
possession  of  the  place,  he  flew  into  the  arms 
of  Colonel  Moore.  The  surrounding  soldiers 
shouted,  and  threw  their  hats  into  the  air  for 

joy- 


Defence  of  the  Tyrol. 

After  the  battle  of  .Aspem,  Bonaparte  de- 
tached a  force  of  nearly  40,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  General  Lefebvre,  to  subju- 
gate the  Tyrolese,  who,  headed  by  the  brave 
and  enterprising  Andrew  Hofer,  had  opposed 
a  desperate  resistance  to  all  their  attacks. 
The  account  of  this  expedition,  as  related  by 
a  Sa.\on  major,  who  escaped  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  terrible  days,  presents  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances  of  national  and  indivi- 
dual heroism  that  history  records  : — 

"We  had  penetrated  to  Inspruck,'  says  the 
officer,  'without  great  resistance.  Our  en- 
tnince  into  the  passes  of  the  Brenner  was 
only  opposed  by  a  small  corps,  which  con- 
tinued falling  back,  after  an  obstinate  though 
short  resistance.  Among  others,  I  perceived 
a  man  fully  eighty  years  old,  posted  against 
the  side  of  a  rock,  and  sending  death  amongst 
our  ranks  at  e%'ery  shot.  Upon  the  Bavarians 
descending  from  behind  to  make  him  prisoner, 
he  shouted,  '  Hurrah  !'  struck  the  first  man  to 
the  ground  with  a  ball,  seized  hold  of  the 
second,  and  with  the  ejaculation,  z'«  Cods 
name',  precipitated  himself  with  him  into  the 
abyss  below. 

'  Marching  onward,  we  heard  resound  from 
the  summit  of  a  high  rock,  Steplien,  shall  I 
clwp  it  off  yet  ?  to  which  a  loud  iiay  reverbe- 
rated from  the  opposite.  This  was  told  to  the 
Duke  of  Dantzic,  who  notwithstanding  or- 
dered us  to  advance ;  at  the  same  time  he 
prudently  withdrew  from  the  centre  to  the 
rear.  The  van,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
Bavarians,  had  just  stormed  a  deep  ravine, 
when  we  again  heard  halloed  over  our  heads, 
Huns .'  for  the  most  Holy  Trinity !  Our 
terror  was  completed  by  the  reply  that  imme- 
diately followed,  /«  tlze  tiaiiie  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  cut  all  loose  belo^v  1  and  ere  a  minute 
v.as  elapsed,  thousands  of  my  comrades  in 
arms  were  crushed,  buried,  and  overwhelmed, 
by  an  incredible  heap  of  broken  rocks,  stones, 
and  trees  hurled  down  upon  us.  We  were  all 
petrified  :  everj'one  fled  that  could,  but  a 
shower  of  balls  from  the  Tyrolese,  who  now 
rushed  from  the  surrounding  mountains  in  im- 
mense numbers,  and  among  them  boys  and 
girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  killed  or 
wounded  a  great  many  of  us.  It  was  not  till 
■we  had  got  those  fatal  mountains  six  leagues 
behind  us,  that  we  were  re-assembled  by  the 
duke,  and  formed  into  si.K  columns.  Soon 
after  the  Tyrolese  appeared,  headed  by  Hofer, 


the  innkeeper.  After  a  short  address  from 
him,  they  gave  a  general  fire,  then  flung  their 
rifles  aside,  and  rushed  upon  our  bayonets. 
Nothing  could  withstand  their  impetuosity. 
They  darted  at  our  feet,  threw  or  pulled  us 
down,  strangled  us,  wrenched  the  arms  from 
our  hands,  and  like  enr.aged  lions  killed  all, 
French,  Bavarians,  and  .Sa.\ons,  that  did  not 
crj'  for  quarter.  By  doing  so  I,  with  three 
hundred  men,  was  spared  and  set  at  liberty. 

'  When  all  lay  dead  around,  and  the  victory 
completed,  the  Tyrolese,  as  if  moved  by  one 
impulse,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  poured 
forth  the  emotions  of  their  hearts  in  prayer, 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  a  scene  so 
awfully  solemn,  that  it  will  ever  be  present  in 
my  remembrance.  I  joined  in  the  devotion, 
and  never  in  my  life  did  I  pray  more  fer- 
venlly.' 


French  Gaiety. 

In  the  campaign  of  1812  a  distinguished 
general  officer  of  the  French  army  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  The  surgeons, 
on  consulting,  declared  that  amputation  was 
indispensable.  The  general  received  the  in- 
telligence with  much  composure.  Among  the 
persons  who  surrounded  him,  he  observed  his 
valet-de-chambre,  who  showed  by  his  pro- 
found grief  the  deep  share  which  he  took  in 
the  melancholy  accident.  'Why  dost  thou 
weep,  Germain  ?'  said  his  master,  smilingly, 
to  him.  '  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  thee ; 
you  will  have  only  one  boot  to  clean  in 
future.' 

Young  Casablanca. 

On  the  fatal  e.xplosion  of  the  Orient  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  the  conduct  and  death  of 
Admiral  Casablanca's  son,  a  boy  whose  age 
did  not  exceed  thirteen,  were  singularly  re- 
markable. Stationed  among  the  guns,  he 
encouraged  the  gunners  and  sailors ;  and 
when  the  firing  happened  to  be  impeded  in 
the  heat  of  the  action,  through  excess  of  zeal 
and  agitation,  he  restored  order  and  tranquil- 
lity by  a  coolness  which  was  quite  astonish- 
ing  for  his  age.  He  made  the  gunners  and 
sailors  sensible  of  their  inadvertencies,  and 
took  care  that  each  gun  was  served  with  car- 
tridges suited  to  its  calibre. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  father  had  been 
mortally  wounded  ;  and  when  the  fire  broke 
out  on  board  the  Orient,  and  the  guns  were 
abandoned,  this  courageous  child  remained  by 
himself,  and  called  loudly  on  his  father  to  tell 
him,  if  he  could  quit  hispost  like  the  rest  with- 
out dishonour.  The  fire  was  making  dreadful 
ravages,  yet  he  still  waited  for  his  father's 
answer  :  but  in  vain  !  At  length  an  old  sailor 
informed  him  of  the  misfortune  of  Casablanca, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  ordered  to  save  his 
son's  life  by  surrendering.  He  refused,  and 
ran  to  the  gun-room.  When  he  perceived  his 
father,  he  threw  himself  upon  him,  held  him 
in  his  close  embrace,  and  declared  that  he 
would  never  quit  him.     In  vain  his  father  en- 
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treated  him  and  threatened  him ;  in  vain  the 
old  sailor,  who  felt  an  attachment  to  his  cap- 
tain, wished  to  render  him  this  last  service. 
'  I  must  die,  I  will  die  with  my  father  !'  an- 
swered the  generous  child.  '  'J'here  is  but  a 
moment  remaining,'  observed  the  sailor;  'I 
shall  have  a  great  difficulty  in  .saving  myself; 
adieu.'  The  flame  reaching  the  powder,  the 
vessel  blew  up,  with  the  young  Casablanca, 
who  in  vain  covered  with  his  body  the  mu- 
tilated remains  of  his  father.  Such  is  what 
the  old  sailor  related  to  General  Kleber  and 
Louis  Bonaparte,  on  landing  at  Ale.xandria. 


Patriotic  Fanaticism. 

Fatigued  and  e.xhausted  by  forced  marches, 
a  regiment  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard  of 
Jerome,  the  ex-king  of  Westphalia,  arrived 
before  the  monastery  of  Figueiras  at  Spain. 
The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  a  Frenchman, 
sent  in  an  officer,  to  demand  of  the  prior  the 
necessary  refreshment  for  the  men,  as  well  as 
for  the  staff,  consisting  of  about  twenty  officers.  I 
The  prior,  with  some  of  the  monks,  came  out 
to  meet  the  general,  assured  him  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Figueiras  would  provide  for  the 
soldiers,  but  that  he  himself  would  prepare  a 
frugal  meal  for  the  staff  The  prior's  offer 
was  accepted  ;  Captain  Korff  received  from 
the  general  some  commissions  for  the  regiment, 
and  about  an  hour  afterwards  it  was  announced 
to  the  prior,  that  the  dinner  was  served  up  in 
the  refectory  of  the  monastery.  The  general, 
who  was  aware  that  the  French  in  Spain  had 
reason  to  be  on  their  guard  in  eating  and 
drinking  what  was  offered  by  the  natives,  in- 
vited the  prior  to  dine  with  them  :  he  and 
two  other  monks  accepted  the  invitation  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he 
felt  him-.elf  much  Mattered  by  it.  After  the 
officers  had  taken  their  seats,  the  prior  .said 
grace,  carved,  eat  of  every  dish  first,  and  with 
his  two  brethren,  who  poured  out  the  wine, 
drank  plentifully  with  his  guests.  The  general 
expressed  his  .satisfaction  to  the  prior,  whose 
kind  reception  had  surpassed  all  expectation. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
prior  was  changed  into  profound  seriousness  ; 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  thanked  the  company 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him,  and  con- 
cluded by  asking  if  any  of  them  had  affairs  to 
settle  in  this  world  ?  adding,  with  emphasis, 
'  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  last  meal  you  and  I 
shall  take  on  earth  :  in  an  hour  we  shall  all  be 
before  the  Judgment  Seat  of  God  !'  Cold  and 
trembling  horror  seized  the  amazed  guests  ; 
for  the  prior  and  his  two  monks  had  poisoned 
the  wine  in  which  they  had  pledged  the  French 
officers.  All  the  antidotes  given  by  the  French 
physician  were  in  vain :  in  less  than  an  hour 
every  man  of  them  had  ceased  to  live. 

Augustina  Sarrago.ssa. 

At  the  siege  of  Sarragossa  in  the  year  1809, 
Augustina  Sarragossa,  about  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  a  handsome  woman  of  the  lower  class 
of  )iec)i)le,  whilst  carrying  refreshments  to  the 


gates,  arrived  at  the  battery  of  the  Portillo, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  French  fire  had 
ab.solutely  destroyed  every  person  that  was 
stationed  in  it.  The  citizens  and  soldiers  for 
the  moment  hesitated  to  re-man  the  guns ; 
Augustina  rushed  forward  over  the  wounded 
and  the  slain,  snatched  a  match  from  the  hand 
of  a  dead  artillerj'man,  and  fired  off  a  twenty- 
six  pounder ;  then  jumping  upon  the  gun, 
made  a  solemn  vow  never  to  quit  it  alive  during 
the  siege  ;  and  having  stimulated  her  fellow- 
citizens,  by  this  daring  intrepidity,  to  fresh 
exertions,  they  instantly  rushed  into  the  bat- 
ten.', and  again  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on 
the  enemy. 

For  her  heroism  on  this  occasion,  .she  after- 
wards received  the  surname  of  '  Sarragossa,'  a 
pension  from  the  government,  and  the  daily 
pay  of  an  artillerj-man. 

Father  Sass. 

Another  extraordinary  character,  unexpect- 
edly developed  during  the  siege  of  Sarragossa, 
was  Father  St.  Jago  Sass,  curate  of  one  of  the 
parishes.  In  every  part  of  the  town  where  the 
danger  was  most  imminent,  and  the  enemy 
most  numerous,  there  was  Father  Sa.ss  to  be 
found.  As  General  Palafox  made  his  rounds 
through  the  city,  he  often  beheld  Sass  alter- 
nately playing  the  part  of  a  priest  and  a  soldier; 
sometimes  administering  the  sacr.ament  to  the 
dying,  ai.d  at  others,  fighting  in  the  most  de- 
termined manner  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country  :  from  his  energy  of  character  and 
uncommon  bravery,  the  commander-in-chief 
reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  him  during 
the  siege  ;  wherever  anything  diflicult  or 
hazardous  was  to  be  done,  Sass  was  selected 
tor  its  execution  ;  and  the  introduction  of  a 
supply  of  powder,  so  essentially  necessary  to 
the  defence  of  the  town,  was  effected  in  the 
most  complete  manner  by  this  clergyman,  at 
the  head  of  forty  of  the  bravest  men  in  Sarra- 
gossa. He  was  found  so  serviceable  in  inspi- 
ring the  people  with  religious  sentiments,  and 
in  leading  them  on  to  danger,  that  the  general 
placed  him  in  a  situation  where  both  his  piety 
and  courage  might  continue  to  be  as  useful  as 
before.  He  niTade  him  both  captain  in  the 
army,  and  chaplain  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Countess  Burita. 

During  the  same  siege,  the  Countess  of 
Burita  formed  a  corps  of  women  for  the  relief 
of  the  wounded,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
provisions  and  wine  to  the  soldiers.  M.any 
per.sons  of  the  most  unquestionable  veracity 
m  Sarragossa  declare,  that  they  havu  fre- 
qtiently  seen  this  young,  delicate,  and  beautiful 
woman  coolly  attending  to  the  duties  she  had 
prescribed  to  herself,  in  the  midst  of  the  must 
tremendous  fire  of  shot  and  shells  ;  nor  were 
they  even  able  to  perceive,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment that  she  entered  into  these  novel  scenes, 
that  the  idea  of  personal  danger  could  produce 
upon  her  the  slightest  effect,  or  bend  her  from 
her  benevolent  and  patriotic  purpose. 
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Honourable  Emulation. 

When  the  Portuguese  were  overrunning  and 
subJuinj;  the  New  World  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  a  large  army  of  Indians  besieged 
them  in  a  citadel  of  which  they  had  gained 
possession  in  1546.  The  Portuguese  defended 
themselves  with  a  courage  which  scarcely 
appeared  human.  Their  impetuosity  and  ar- 
dour were  carried  so  far,  that  a  soldier  in  the 
heatof  the  action  tore  out  several  of  his  teeth, 
and  put  them  in  an  arquebus  instead  of  balls, 
of  which  he  was  in  want. 

This  siege  e.xhibited  a  singular  e.vample  of 
emulation.  Two  young  gentlemen,  Juan 
Manoel  and  Juan  Faucon,  had  gone  out  to 
fight  a  duel,  but  learning  that  the  order  was 
given  to  drive  the  besiegers  from  their  en- 
trenchment, they  changed  instantly  the  object 
of  their  challenge  to  the  glorious  contention  of 
who  should  appear  first  on  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments. Manoel  reached  them  the  first, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  moimting,  when  a 
blow  from  a  sabre  cut  olT  his  right  hand,  so 
that  it  fell  upon  the  wall  ;  another  blow 
equally  disabled  his  left  hand,  and  as  he  was 
still  endeavouring  to  mount,  and  supporting 
liimself  on  his  two  wrists,  a  third  blow  nearly 
struck  off  his  head.  Faucon,  his  rival,  who 
mounted  at  the  same  time,  shared  a  similar 
fate. 


A  Ragged  Regiment. 

In  1690,  the  P'rench  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus.  During 
this  action,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  French 
regiment,  whose  name  well  merited  preserva- 
tion, was  on  the  point  of  charging.  Not 
knowing  how  to  animate  his  men,  who  were 
▼ery  discontented  with  having  commenced  the 
campaign  without  being  clothed,  he  said  to 
them,  '  My  friends,  I  congratulate  you,  that 
you  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  presence  of 
a  regiment  newly  clothed.  Charge  them 
vigorously,  and  we  will  clothe  ourselves.' 
This  pleasantrj'  so  inspirited  the  soldiers,  that 
they  rushed  on  the  regiment,  destroyed  it,  and 
completely  dressed  themselves  on  the  field  of 
battle. 


Count  Schulembourg. 

The  Turks,  masters  of  the  Morea,  in  1716, 
attacked  the  Isle  of  Corfu,  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  the  Venetians.  The  Comte  de 
Schulembourg,  after  having  exhausted  all  the 
cvpedients  for  defending  the  capitol  that 
valour  and  experience  could  suggest,  found 
himself  driven  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  loss 
of  his  outworks,  which  the  enemy  had  carried 
with  extraordinary  vigour.  In  a  state  ap- 
parently so  hopeless,  this  brave  and  active 
officer  thought  to  regain  possession  of  what  he 
had  so  recently  lost.  His  reflections  pre- 
sented to  him  but  one  means  of  accomplishing 
it,  that  of  scaling  the  most  considerable  work 
on  which  the  safety  of  the  place  depended, 
before  the  besiegers  were  able  to  establish 


themselves  in  it.  He  prepared  the  laddei's 
without  delay ;  and  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  most  determined  soldiers,  marched 
onward,  scaled  the  works,  and  rendered  him- 
self master  of  the  place. 


Admiral  King. 

In  the  engagement  between  Sir  Edward 
Hughes  and  ftl.  de  .Suffrein  in  1781,  the 
Ejceier  was  almost  reduced  to  a  complete 
wreck,  having  at  times  from  three  to  five 
-ships  upon  her.  Commodore  King,  who 
commanded  her,  displayed  the  most  unshaken 
lortitude  and  presence  of  muid.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  action,  as  two  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  bearing  do«'n  to  attack  the  E.xctcr, 
already  a  wreck,  the  master  asked  the 
commodore  what  he  should  do  with  the 
ship?  To  which  he  bravely  replied,  'There- 
is  nothing  to  be  done  but   to   fight   till  she 


Lord  Howe. 

-Admiral  Lord  Howe,  when  a  captain,  was 
once  hastily  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  the  l.eutenar.t  of  the  watch,  who  in- 
formed him,  with  great  agitation,  tliat  the 
ship  was  on  fire  near  the  magazine.  '  If  that 
be  the  case,'  said  he,  '  rising  leisurely  to  put 
on  his  clothes,  '  we  shall  soon  hear  a  f.trther 
report  of  the  matter.'  The  lieutenant  flew 
back  to  the  scene  of  danger,  and  almost  in- 
stantly returning,  exclaimed,  '  You  need  not, 
sir,  be  afraid,  the  fire  is  extinguished." 
'  Afraid !'  exclaimed  Howe,  '  what  do  you 
mean  by  that,  sir  ?  I  never  was  afraid  in  my 
life  ;'  and  looking  the  lieutenant  full  in  the 
face,  he  added,  '  Pray  how  does  a  man  feel, 
sir,  when  he  is  afraid  ?  I  need  not  ask  how 
he  looks.' 


The  First  of  June. 

In  Earl  Howe's  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet,  on  the  ist  of  June,  1794,  the 
Marlborough  by  intrepidly  breaking  the 
enemy's  line,  became  totally  dismasted,  and 
in  that  situation  dropped  with  her  stern  on  the 
bows  of  a  French  eighty-four,  whose  bowsprit 
came  over  the  Marlhoroiigh's  poop.  The 
Frenchmen  were  preparing  to  board,  though 
with  evident  reluctance,  when  an  English 
sailor  of  the  name  of  Appleford,  to  be  before- 
hand with  them,  mounted  their  bowsprit,  and 
with  his  cutlass  boldly  leaped  upon  their 
forecastle,  which  he  not  only  took  posscs'^ion 
of,  but  forced  his  adversaries  to  fly  for  safety 
into  the  waist  of  the  ship  ;  a  French  oflRcer 
observing  the  uncommon  behaviour  of  the 
British  tar,  ru'-hed  from  the  quarter-deck,  to 
reproach  so  many  of  his  men  for  running  away 
from  one  ;  and  to  convince  them  of  his  own 
honour,  instantly  commenced  an  attack  upon 
Appleford,  who  however  was  fortunate  enough 
to  conquer  him.  His  situation  by  this  time 
bacommg  extremely  dangerous,   he  thought 
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it  best  to  effect  his  retreat,  as  he  was  not  at 
that  time  assisted  on  the  spot  by  any  of  his 
countrymen  ;  with  this  intention  he  again 
mounted  the  bowsprit,  and  by  courageously 
springni;^'  from  it,  reached  the  poop-deck  of 
his  own  ship  at  the  moment  when  the  vessels 
were  drifting  from  each  other. 

During  the  confusion  of  the  battle,  the 
]Marlboroiigh  was  taken  by  several  English 
ships  for  a  Frenchman,  more  particularly  so, 
as  the  whole  of  her  colours  had  been  shot 
away  but  one  white  ensign,  which  was  then 
hoisted.  This  circumstance  occasioned  much 
destruction  from  the  fire  of  those  ships  which 
fell  into  the  mistake.  At  length  the  solitary 
ensign  was  also  shot  away  ;  and  by  this  cir- 
cumsiance,  the  honour  of  Old  England  for  a 
moment  appeared  to  suffer.  From  the  im- 
possibility of  replacing  the  colours,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  ship  had  struck  to  the  French,  an  idea 
which  operated  so  strongly  on  the  mind  of 
App'eford,  that  he  loudly  exclaimed,  '  The 
English  colours  shall  never  be  dous'd  where  I 
am  !'  Then  casting  his  eyes  round  the  deck, 
he  perceived  the  dead  body  of  a  marine,  who 
had  been  shot  throuqh  the  head  :  he  instantly 
stripped  off  his  red  coat,  stuck  it  on  a  boarding 
pike,  and  exalted  it  in  the  air,  swearing  that 
the  Englishmen  would  not  desert  their  colours, 
and  that  when  all  the  red  coats  were  gone, 
they  would  hoist  bluejackets.  The  singularity 
of  such  conduct  infused  fresh  .spirit  into  the 
hardy  sons  of  Neptune,  and  they  bravely 
fought  till  the  glorious  moment  when  the 
terrific  struggle  ended  in  victory. 


Fortunate  Temerity. 

The  Portugtiese,  being  besieged  by  a  body 
of  Indians  in  Brazil,  one  of  them  of  the  name 
of  Rodriquez  took  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  in 
his  arms,  and  called  out  to  his  companions, 
'  Stand  out  of  the  way.  I  carry  my  own  death, 
and  lliat  of  others.'  He  then  threw  it  in  the 
middle  of  his  enemies  with  a  match  so  lighted 
as  to  explode  the  moment  he  threw  it  down. 
It  burst  immediately,  and  blew  to  atoms  rnore 
than  a  hundred  Indians.  It  is  most  surprising, 
that  Rodriquez  escaped  unhurt,  and  continued 
to  distinguish  himself  by  similar  actions  of 
valotir. 


Ladies  of  Beauvai.s. 

Charles  le  Temerairc,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Beauvais  in  the  year 
1472.  After  investing  it  closely  for  twenty- 
one  days,  his  troops  made  a  general  assault, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  place, 
when  a  band  of  women,  headed  by  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Jeanne  Hachette,  rushing  to  the 
walls,  opposed  such  a  resistance  with  showers 
of  stones,  and  other  mis-iiles,  that  the  tide  of 
fortune  was  instantaneously  turned.  A  Bur- 
gundian  officer,  who  attempted  to  plant  the 
duke's  standard  on  the  wall,  was  fiercely 
attacked  by  Jeanc  Hachette,  who,  snatching 
the  standard  from  his  hands,  threw  him  head- 
long over  the  wall.     The  assailants,  in  short. 


were  completely  repulsed  ;  nor  was  the  distaff, 
once  thrown  aside,  resumed  till  the  ladies  of 
Beauvais  had  forced  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
to  retire  in  shame  from  their  walls 

In  memory  of  this  gallant  achievement,  the 
Municipality  of  Beauvais  ordered  a  general 
procession  of  the  inhabitants  to  take  place 
every  year,  on  the  loth  of  July,  the  day  oiv 
which  the  siege  vvas  raised,  in  which  the  ladies 
were  to  have  the  privilege  of  preceding  the 
men.  As  long  as  Jeanne  Hachette  lived,  .she 
marched  in  this  annual  procession  at  the  head 
of  the  women,  bearing  the  standard  which  she 
had  captured  from  the  Burgundian  officer  ;  and 
at  her  death  this  standard  was  deposited  in 
the  church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  a  portrait 
of  the  heroine  placed  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
Beauvais. 


IMilitary  Devotion. 

In  1760,  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  Com 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Hanoveri.an  army,  had 
made  every  disposition  to  surprise,  by  night, 
the  French  army.  Louis  d'Assas,  captain  in 
the  regiment  of  Auvergne,  was  posted  with  his 
regiment  near  the  wood  of  Klostercamp,  in 
the  Department  of  Roer  :  and,  wishing  to  as- 
sure himself  of  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he 
went  alone  to  explore  the  wood.  He  had  not 
advanced  many  steps  when  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  the  enemy,  v>ho,  pointing  their 
bayonets  at  him,  threatened  to  kill  him  on  the 
spot  if  he  uttered  a  word.  D'Assas,  superior 
to  all  personal  considerations  when  duty 
called,  cried  out  with  all  his  might,'  A  moi 
d' Ajiz'ers,ne  !  The  cueiny  arc  at  Itand.'  He 
was  on  the  instant  bayoneted  to  death  ;  but 
his  last  words,  by  giving  the  alarm,  saved  the 
army. 


An  instance  of  similar  devotion  occurred  at 
the  siege  of  Dantzic,  in  1807.  One  Fortunas, 
a  private  in  the  12th  French  light  infantry,  hap- 
pened to  stray  in  the  dark  into  the  midst  of  a 
column  of  Russians,  who  cried  out  to  an  ad- 
vancing body  of  French,  '  Do  not  fire  ;  we  arc 
Frenchmen  !'  Although  threatened  with  in- 
stant death  if  he  spoke,  he  boldly  called  out, 
'  Fire,  fire,  my  captain  ;  they  are  not  French, 
but  Russians  !' 


Russians  Cro.ssing  the  Alps. 

In  the  campaign  of  1799,  Suwaroff  having 
passed  St.  Gothard  with  the  Russian  army, 
found  himself  environed  by  difficulties  of  the 
most  appalling  description.  His  soldiers,  worn 
out  with  cold  and  fatigue,  found  new  enemies 
to  contend  with  in  every  direction.  The  Co.s- 
sacks  were  compelled  to  dismount,  as  their 
horses  became  useless,  or,  falling  over  preci- 
piices,  were  lost  in  the  snow  ;  and  the  horrors 
of  their  situation  were  powerfully  increased 
by  the  absence  of  all  intelligence  of  what  was 
passing  elsewhere. 

Suwaroff  then  attempted  to  push  fprward 
into  the  valley  of  the   Reuss,  and  arrived  at 
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what  is  called  the  Urnerloch,  a  dark  cavern, 
eighty  yards  long,  through  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  troops  to  defile,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Devil's  Bridge,  by  a  steep  declivity. 
This  bridge  connects  by  a  single  arch  the 
rocks  which  run  along  the  two  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  over  it  the  way  leads  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Keuss.  The  arch  was  sprung  ;  and 
the  French  posted  on  the  opposite  mountain, 
by  a  continued  fire,  rendered  its  repair  impos- 
sible, and  commanded  not  only  the  outlet,  but 
also  the  entrance  <<(  the  Urnerloch.  The  first 
Russian  battalio:i  gailamly  advanced  into  the 
cavern,  and  were  completely  swept  away. 
'l"he  rest  of  the  column  followed,  and  as  the 
.shot  of  the  enemy  poured  in  thick  upon  them, 
all  were  hurried  pell-mell  into  this  natural 
vault.  The  foremost  were  thrust  forward  by 
those  in  the  rear,  and  thus  became  exposed  to 
the  murderous  fire  kept  up  from  the  other  side, 
or  fell  over  ihe  rocks  into  the  abyss  beneath. 
At  last,  SuwarofF,  resolved  to  do  M-hat  a  gene- 
ral, less  regardless  of  his  soldiers'  lives,  would 
have  done  at  first;  namely,  to  turn  the  enemy's 
flank  by  a  circuitous  rout,  an  attempt  w-hich 
seldom  fails  among  mountains,  as  the  adver- 
sary rarely  has  sufficient  time,  or  advantage 
of  ground,  to  guard  himself  against  it.  A  ford 
above  the  bridge  was  accordingly  tried  by  the 
Russians  ;  they  threw  themselves  breast  high 
into  the  impetuous  stream,  gained  the  heights 
(in  the  opposite  side,  and  drove  the  French 
from  their  positions.  The  Devil's  Bridge  was 
repaired  by  trunks  of  trees  and  planks,  and 
Suwaroflf  reached  Wasen  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  daj'. 


General  Valhubert. 

At  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  it  was  the  French 
order  of  the  day  not  to  weaken  the  ranks,  in 
order  to  give  assistance  to  the  wounded.  Ge- 
neral Valhubert  was  among  those  who  fell, 
severely  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot  in  the 
thigh.  His  soldiers  stopped  to  raise  him  up. 
The  gallant  general  waved  to  them  to  be  gone, 
exclaiming,  '  Remember  the  order  of  the  day ; 
you  can  pick  me  up  after  the  victory  !'  He 
was  afterwards  removed,  and  met  death  with 
the  most  heroic  tranquillity.  '  In  an  hour,' he 
wrote  to  the  emperor,  '  I  shall  be  no  more.  I 
do  not  regret  life,  since  I  have  participated  in 
a  victory  which  will  ensure  you  a  happy 
reign.  When  you  think  of  the  brave,  who 
were  devoted  to  your  service,  remember  Val- 
hubert.' 


General  Desaix. 

At  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Cieneral  Desaix 
was  struck  by  a  ball,  at  the  first  charge  of  his 
division,  and  died  almost  instantly.  He  had 
only  time  to  say  to  the  young  Le  Brun,  his 
aide-de-camp,  '  Go,  and  tell  the  first  consul, 
that  my  only  regret  in  dying  is,  that  1  have 
done  nothing  for  posterity.'  Thus  modest  to 
the  last,  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  best  of 
men  the  French  revolution  has  produced.  The 
Austrians  were  wont  to  call  him  the  brave,  the 


indefatigable  general.  The  Germans,  over 
wliom  it  was  his  frequent  lot  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  conquest,  reverenced  him  ^s  the  good 
Desaix ;  and  the  ferocious  Arabs,  subjugated 
not  more  by  his  valour  than  by  his  wisdom, 
decreed  him  the  sublime  title  of  the  JuA 
Sultan. 

The  day  before  the  battle  in  which  his  race 
of  glory  was  thus  so  early  terminated,  he  ob- 
served, somewhat  prophetically,  to  one  of  his 
aides-de-camp,  '  It  isalongtime since  I  fought 
in  Europe.  The  bullets  wont  know  me  again ; 
something  will  happen.' 

When  the  tidmgs  of  his  death  were  brought 
to  the  first  consul,  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest 
of  the  engagement,  he  was  much  affected  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  his  earliest  commands  after 
the  victory,  that  a  splendid  monument  should 
be  erected  to  the  fallen  hero,  on  the  top  of 
Mont  St.  Bernard. 

An  Incident  at  Baro.ssa. 

At  the  battle  of  Barossa,  the  first  battalion 
of  the  87th  regiment  was  engaged  with  the 
Sth  Imperial,  and,  after  a  severe  contest, 
drove  it  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
During  the  engagement,  a  young  ensign  of 
the  87th  perceiving  the  Imperial  eagle,  cried 
aloud  to  the  sergeant,  '  Do  you  see  that, 
Masterman?'  He  then  rushed  forward  to 
seize  it,  but  was  shot  in  the  attempt ;  the 
sergeant  instantly  revenged  his  death,  ran 
his  antagonist  through  the  body,  cut  down 
the  standard-bearer,  and  took  the  eagle  ; 
which  was  subsequently  brought  to  England, 
and  deposited  with  others  in  the  chapel  of 
Whitehall. 

The  gallant  Masterman  was  afterwards  re- 
warded for  this  brave  achievement  by  a  com- 
mission in  the  second  battalion  of  his  regi- 
ment. On  once  hearing  the  action  singularly 
commended  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  addressing  one  so  nearly 
interested  in  the  eulogium,  he  replied  with 
great  modesty,  '  The  sergeant  merely  did  his 
dutj' ;  and  only  accomplished  what  hundreds 
of  his  comrades  would  have  done  had  they 
possessed  an  equal  opportunity  ;  it  was  the 
fortune  of  war ;  the  sergeant  fortunately  suc- 
ceeded in  the  attempt  which  had  cost  the  poor 
ensign  his  life.' 


An  Invincible. 

In  a  sortie  made  from  Dunkirk,  in  1793,  a 
severe  contest  was  maintained  for  some  time 
with  a  part  of  the  army  under  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  Towards  the 
clo.se  of  the  action,  and  during  the  retreat  of 
the  French,  an  officer  of  cavalry  belonging  to 
the  garrison  perceived  a  national  standard 
lying  on  the  ground,  either  dropped  in  the 
flight  or  fallen  from  the  hands  of  an  ensign 
who  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Although 
he  was  himself  at  the  time  most  closely 
pressed  by  a  detachment,  he  stopped,  cut 
his  way  through  bodies  of  Hanoverian  in- 
fantry, leaped  from  his  horse,  and  seizing  the 
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standard,  remounted.  Sicarcelj',  however, 
had  he  seated  himself  when  his  pursuers  came 
up,  and  a  grenadier  of  the  British  cavahy 
demanded  hmi  as  his  prisoner,  with  the  sur- 
render of  his  hag.  I'lie  French  officer  rephed 
that  he  was  determined  to  carry  it  to  the 
fortress,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  fought 
bravely  in  defence  of  his  charge  ;  and  when 
at  last  fortune  had  given  the  advantage  to  his' 
adversary,  he  persisted  in  declaring  that  he 
would  neither  be  made  prisoner  nor  give  up 
the  colovirs  ;  that  he  knew  how  to  die,  but 
not  to  dishonour  himself  or  the  nation.  He 
continued  to  fight  most  gallantly  until  he  was 
.shot  through  the  head,  and  the  standard  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  Enslish. 


Magnanimous  Pea.sant. 

A  great  inundation  having  taken  place  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  owing  to  an  exce.s,sive  fall 
of  snow  in  the  Alps,  followed  by  a  speedy 
thaw,  the  river  Adige  carried  olf  a  bridge 
near  Verona,  except  the  middle  part,  on 
which  was  the  hou.sc  of  the  toll-gatherer,  who 
thus,  with  his  whole  family,  remained  im- 
prisoned by  the  waves,  and  in  momeniary 
danger  of  uestruction.  They  were  discovered 
from  the  bank  stretching  forth  their  hands, 
screaming,  and  imploring  succour,  while  frag- 
rnents  of  the  only  remaming  arch  were  con- 
tinually dropping  into  the  water. 

In  this  extreme  danger,  a  nobleman  who 
was  present,  a  Count  of  Pulverini,  held  out  a 
purse  of  one  hundred  sequins,  as  a  reward  to 
any  adventurer  who  would  take  a  boat  and 
deliver  this  unhappy  family.  But  the  danger 
was  so  great  of  being  borne  down  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  of  be.n;  dashed 
against  a  fiagmcnt  of  the  bridge,  or  of  being 
crushed  by  the  falling  stones,  that  no  one  in 
the  vast  number  of  spectators  had  courage 
enough  to  attempt  such  an  exploit. 

A  peasant  passing  along  was  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  of  the  promised  reward. 
Immediately  jumping  into  a  boat,  he,  by 
strength  of  oars,  gamed  the  middle  of  the 
river,  brought  his  boat  under  the  pile,  and 
the  whole  family  .safely  descended  by  means 
of  a  rope.  '  Courage,'  said  he,  '  now  you  are 
safe'  By  a  still  more  strenuous  effort,  and 
great  strength  of  arm,  he  brought  the  boat 
and  family  to  shore.  '  Brave  fellow  !'  ex- 
claimed the  count,  handing  the  purse  to  him, 
'  here  is  your  rccompens.;.'  '  I  shall  never 
expose  my  life  for  money,'  answered  the 
peasant,  '  my  labour  is  a  sufficient  livelihood 
for  myself,  ray  wife,  and  children.  Cive  the 
purse  to  this  poor  family,  who  have  lost  all.' 


Collapi.s.sa  Indians. 

M.  Bossu,  an  officer  of  distinction,  who 
held  a  considerable  command  at  New  Orleans 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  relates  the 
following  striking  instance  of  patriotism  and 
heroism,  in  his  '  Nouvcaux  Voyages aux  Indes 
Occidentales'  : 

'The  tragical  death  of  an   Indian  of  the 


Collapissa  nation,'  s.ays  he,  '  who  sacrificed 
himself  for  his  country  and  son,  I  have  often 
admired  as  displaying  the  greatest  heroism,' 
and  placing  human  nature  in  the  noblest  point 
of  view.  A  Chactaw  Indian  having  one  day 
expressed  himself  in  the  most  reproachful 
terms  of  the  French,  and  called  the  CoUapissas 
their  dogs  and  their  slaves  ;  one  of  this  nation, 
exasperated  at  his  injurious  expressions,  laid 
hnn  dead  on  the  spot.  The  Chactaws,  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  warlike  tribe  on 
that  continent,  immediately  flew  to  arms ; 
they  sent  deputies  to  New  Orleans,  to  demand 
from  the  French  Governor  the  head  of  the 
savage  who  had  fled  to  him  for  protection  : 
the  governor  offered  presents  as  an  atone- 
ment, but  they  were  rejected  with  disdain  : 
they  threatened  to  exterminate  the  whole 
tribe  of  the  Collapi.ssas.  To  pacify  this 
fierce  nation,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood,  it  was  at  length  found  necessary  to 
deliver  up  the  unhappy  Indian.  The  Sieur 
Ferrand,  commander  of  the  (ierman  posts  on 
the  right  of  the  Mississippi,  was  charged 
with  this  melancholy  commission  :  a  rendez- 
vous was  in  consequence  appointed  between 
the  .settlement  of  the  Coilapissas  and  the 
German  posts,  where  the  mournful  ceremony 
was  conducted  in  the  following  manner  : 

'  The  Indian  victim,  whose  name  was 
Tichou  JVIi.ngo  (i.e.  servant  to  the  cacique  or 
prince)  was  produced.  He  rose  up,  and 
agreeably  to  the  custom  of  these  people, 
harangued  the  assembly  to  the  following  pur- 
po.se  :  ■'  I  am  a  true  man — that  is  to  say,  I 
fear  not  death  ;  but  I  lament  the  fate  of  my 
wife  and  four  infant  children,  whom  1  leave 
behind  in  a  very  tender  age  ;  I  lament,  too, 
mj'  father  and  my  mother,  whom  I  have  long 
maintained  by  hunting ;  them,  however,  I 
recommend  to  the  French,  since,  on  their 
account,  I  now  fall  a  sacrifice." 

'  Scarce  had  he  finished  this  short  and 
pathetic  harangue,  when  the  old  father,  struck 
with  the  filial  affection  of  the  son,  aro.sc,  and 
thu.s  addressed  himself  to  liis  audience  :  ''  My 
son  is  doomed  to  death  ;  but  he  is  young  and 
vigorous,  and  more  capaljle  than  me  to  sup- 
port his  mother,  his  wife,  and  four  infant 
children  ;  it  is  necessary,  then,  that  he  remain 
upon  earth  to  protect  and  provide  for  them : 
as  for  me,  who  draw  towards  the  end  of  my 
career,  I  have  lived  long  enough  ;  may  my 
son  attain  to  my  age,  that  he  may  bring  up 
his  tender  infants ;  I  am  no  longer  good  for 
anything ;  a  few  years,  more  or  less,  ara  to 
me  of  small  moment :  I  have  lived  as  a  man, 
I  will  die  as  a  man.  I  therefore  lake  the 
place  of  my  .son." 

'  At  these  words,  which  expressed  his  pater- 
nal love  and  greatness  of  soul  in  the  most 
touching  manner,  his  wife,  his  son,  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  the  little  infants,  melted 
into  tears  around  this  brave,  this  generou.s 
old  man  ;  he  embraced  them  for  the  la.st  time, 
exhorted  them  to  be  ever  faithful  to  the 
French,  and  to  die  rather  than  betray  them 
by  any  mean  treachery  unworthy  of  his  blood. 
"My  death,"  concluded  he,  "I  consider  as 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  my  nation,  and  1 
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glory  in  the  sacrifice."  Having  thus  delivered 
himself,  he  presented  his  head  to  the  kinsmen 
of  the  deceased  Chactaw  ;  they  accepted  it : 
he  then  extended  himself  over  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  when,  with  a  hatchet,  they  severed  his 
head  from  his  body. 

■  By  this  sacrifice  all  animosities  were  for- 
gotten ;  but  one  part  of  the  ceremony  re- 
mained still  to  be  performed.  The  young  In- 
dian was  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  Chactaws 
the  head  of  his  father  :  in  taking  it  up,  he  ad- 
dressed to  it  these  few  words  :  "  Pardon  me 
your  death,  and  remember  me  in  the  world  of 
spirits."  The  French  who  assisted  at  this 
tragedy  coulj  not  restrain  their  tears,  whilst 
they  admired  the  heroic  constancy  of  this 
venerable  old  man,  whose  resolution  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  triumvirate, 
was  concealed  by  his  son.  The  young  man 
wxs  most  cruelly  tortured,  in  order  to  force 
him  to  discover  his  father,  who,  not  being 
able  to  endure  the  idea,  that  a  son  so  virtuous 
and  so  generous  should  thus  suffer  on  liis  ac- 
count, went  and  presented  himself  to  the  mur- 
derers, and  begged  them  to  kill  him,  and  save 
his  son  ;  the  son  conjured  them  to  take  his 
life,  and  spare  the  age  of  his  father  ;  but  the 
soldiers,  more  barbarous  than  savages, 
butchered  them  both  on  the  spot.' 


Extraordinary  Preservation. 

On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  February,  1819,  a 
Mr.  Budlong,  his  wife,  child,  sister,  and 
brother-in  law,  were  returning  in  a  sleigh  on 
the  ice  from  a  visit  to  a  friend  living  near  the 
Chippewa  Bay,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
They  had  e.xperienced  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting on  to  the  ice  from  the  shore  ;  and  Mr.  B. 
having  wetted  his  feet,  seated  hi.-nself  in  the 
sleigh  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  his  stock- 
ings, giving  up  the  roms  to  his  brother,  who, 
from  inattention,  or  ignorance  of  the  road, 
drove  on  to  a  place  on  the  ice  where  there 
had  recently  been  an  air-hole,  and  which  was 
not  yet  frozen  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  ;  the 
ice  broke  under  them,  and  the  sleigh  upset 
and  sunk,  with  the  two  women  and  child. 
Mr.  B.  spnmg  from  the  sleigh  while  sinking, 
exclaiming,  '  We  are  al  lost !'  and  fortunately 
reached  the  firm  ice  ;  the  young  man  who  v.as 
driving  was  unable  to  swim,  but  struggled 
until  he  was  reached  and  drawn  out  of  the  water 
by  Mr.  B.  v.ho  retained  his  hold  upon  the 
.solid  ice.  This  was  no  sooner  accomplished. 
than  Mr.  B.  throwing  off  his  coat  and  hat, 
declared  that  he  would  save  the  others  or 
peri.sh  in  the  attempt ;  and  accordingly  plunged 
into  t'ic  water  in  search  of  those  most  dear 
to  him.  The  first  that  he  found  was  the  child, 
whicn  grasping,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  and 
brought  it  within  reach  of  his  brother  ;  then 
drawmg  him.self  again  on  to  the  firm  ice,  he 
plunged  again  to  the  bottom,  and  finding  his 
wife,  rose  a  second  time  with  her  in  his  arms, 
but  apparently  lifeless,  leaving  her  in  the  care 
of  his  brother,  who  was  calling  aloud  for  as- 
sistance from  the  shore.     After  taking  breath 


for  a  moment,  he  a  third  time  plunged  into 
the  water  in  search  of  his  sister,  whom,  after 
gi-oping  on  the  bottom,  he  found  ;  but,  in 
rising  again  to  the  surface,  he  struck  his  head 
against  the  ice.  Sensible  of  the  extreme  peril 
of  his  situation,  and  that  the  current  had  car- 
ried him  belou'  the  aperture,  with  a  degree  of 
presence  of  mind  seldom  equalled,  straining 
every  nerve,  he  redoubled  his  exertions,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  again  reach  the  open- 
ing, bringing  with  hira  the  insensible  and  ap- 
parently lifeless  body  of  his  sister  ;  both  were 
drawn  from  the  water  by  the  assistance  of 
some  persons  who  had  arrived  on  the  shore, 
alarmed  by  the  cries  of  his  brother.  They 
were  all  carried  to  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  the  women  and  child  were  with  some 
difficulty  resuscitated.  Upon  measuring  the 
depth  of  the  water  where  the  sleigh  had 
broken  through  the  ice,  it  was  found  to  be 
fourteen  feet. 


Scotch  Pirate. 

A  Scotch  corsair  of  the  name  of  Le  Breton, 
having  been  attacked  by  some  English  ves- 
sels in  1512,  defended  himself  with  extraor- 
dinary courage ;  but  being  at  last  mortally 
wounded,  and  no  longer  able  to  contend  with 
the  enemy,  he  made  one  of  his  men  bring  him 
his  hautboy,  or  flute,  on  which  he  played  for 
their  encouragement,  as  long  as  his  breath 
would  permit  him. 


Singular  Capture. 

English  history  does  not  record  a  more 
daring  action  than  that  of  Edward  Stanley, 
an  English  officer,  at  the  attack  of  one  of  the 
forts  of  Zutphen  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  the 
year  1586.  Three  hundred  Spaniards  defended 
this  fort,  and  when  Stanley  appi-oached  it, 
one  of  them  thrust  a  pike  at  him  to  kill  him  ; 
he  seized  hold  of  it  with  both  his  hands,  and 
held  it  with  such  force,  that  the  Spaniards, 
unable  to  wrest  it  from  him,  drew  him  up  into 
the  fort.  He  instantly  drew  his  sword,  and 
dispersed  all  that  were  present.  This  so  as- 
tonished the  garrison,  that  it  gave  Stanley's 
followers  time  to  storm  the  fort,  and  establish 
themselves  in  their  conquest. 


.  Vice  Admiral  de  Vic. 

Dominique  de  Vic,  governor  of  Amiens  and 
Calais,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  France,  lost  the 
calf  of  his  right  leg  by  a  giinshot  wound  in  the 
year  1586,  and  though  the  part  was  well  cured, 
yet  he  could  not  attempt  to  ride  on  horseback 
without  experiencing  the  most  excruciating 
pam.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  retired  from 
public  life  and  settled  at  Guycnne.  He  had 
lived  there  about  three  years,  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third, 
and  the  embarrassments  of  Henrj'  the  Fourth, 
and  the  great  need  in  which  he  stood  of  all  his 
good  servants.  He  directly  had  his  wounded 
leg  amputated,  sold  part  of  his  estates,  entered 
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into  the  king's  senlce  once  more,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  most  signal  service  at  the  battle 
of  Ivri. 

Two  daj's  after  Henry  the  Fourth  was  as- 
sassinated, De  Vic  going  through  the  Rue  de 
la  Ferronerie,  and  seeing  the  spot  on  which 
this  horrid  murder  was  committed,  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground,  and  died  next  morning. 


Constance  de  Cezelli. 

During  the  li-oubles  of  the  League  in  1590, 
Barri  de  Saint  Aunez,  governor  of  Leucate 
for  Henry  IV.,  left  the  garrison  to  communi- 
cate a  project  to  the  Due  de  Montmorenci, 
who  commanded  in  Languedoc.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  on  the  road  by  the  Leaguers, 
who  immediately  marched  with  the  Spaniards 
towards  Leucate.  They  pressed  the  governor 
to  deliver  up  the  place.  They  threatened,  at 
the  same  time,  to  kill  him,  if  he  did  not  per- 
suade Constance  de  Cezelli,  his  wife,  who  had 
put  her.self  at  the  head  of  the  garrison,  to  open 
the  gates.  He  was  immovable.  Constance, 
informed  of  the  danger  of  herhusband,  replied, 
'  that  if  the  Leaguers  would  do  an  act  of  in- 
justice, .she  could  not  restrain  them,  but  that 
.she  would  never  purcha.se  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band, bj'  giving  up  a  fortress  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  he  would  glory  to  die.'  The 
besiegers  made  several  other  attempts  to  per- 
suade her,  which  were  ineffectual.  Irritated 
at  this  courageous  resistance,  which  a  generous 
enemy  would  have  admired,"  they  put  into 
execution  their  cruel  threat,  and  then  raised 
the  siege.  The  garrison  wished  to  retaliate 
on  the  Seigneur  de  Loupain,  who  was  of  the 
party  of  the  League,  and  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  ;  but  our  heroine  opposed  it.  Henry 
JV.  who  knew  how  to  recompense  great  ac- 
tions, sent  her  the  brevet  as  governor  of 
Leucate,  with  the  reversion  of  it  to  her  son. 


Mayor  of  Rochelle. 

When  Rochelle  was  besieged  by  the  royalist 
armies  in  1627,  the  inhabitants  elected  for  their 
Mayor,  Captain,  and  Governor,  Jean  Guiton. 
This  brave  man  at  first  modestly  refused  the 
office ;  but  being  pressed  by  all  his  fellow 
townsmen,  he  took  up  a  poniard  and  said, 
'  I  shall  be  mayor,  since  you  wish  it,  but  on 
the  condition  that  I  m.ay  be  permitted  to  strike 
this  poniard  to  the  heart  of  the  first  who 
speaks  of  surrendering.  I  consent  that  you 
shall  do  the  same  to  me,  if  I  mention  capitu- 
lating ;  and  I  demand  that  this  poniard  lie 
always  ready  on  the  table,  when  we  assemble 
in  the  Town  House.'  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
who  conducted  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
had  raised  a  mole  before  the  gate  of  the  city, 
which  shut  up  the  entrance,  and  prevented 
the  provisions  from  reaching  it.  Some  one 
.saying  to  Guiton,  that  many  of  the  people  h.id 
perished  of  hunger,  and  that  death  would 
soon  sweep  away  all  the  inhabitants,  '  Well,' 
said  he  coolly,  '  it  will  be  sufficient  if  one 
remain.s  to  shut  the  gates.' 


Siege  of  Trembewla. 

When  the  Turks,  masters  of  Sbarras,  be- 
sieged Trembewla  in  1675,  the  nobles  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  taken  refuge  in  this 
fortress,  seeing  the  pressing  danger,  and  de- 
spairing of  succour,  proposed  to  the  ganison 
to  surrender  the  place.  'I'he  wife  of  the 
governor,  who,  without  being  perceived,  had 
heard  the  resolution  that  they  were  about  to 
take,  went  immediately  on  the  breach  to  in- 
form her  husband  of  what  had  passed.  Chra- 
sonowski  flew  instantly  to  this  council  of 
cowards.  '  It  is  doubtful,'  .said  he,  '  if  the 
enemy  can  take  us  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if 
you  persist  in  your  pitiful  resolution,  I  will 
burn  you  alive  in  this  \ery  hall  ;  the  soldiers 
are  at  the  doors — the  match  is  lighted  to 
e.xecute  my  orders.'  This  firmness  had  its 
effect  on  the  most  discouraged,  and  the  defence 
of  the  place  was  continued.  The  Turks  on 
their  sitle  redoubled  their  efforts.  Reoulsed 
foul"  times  in  succession,  they  prepared  to  re- 
deem their  defeat  by  a  more  vigorous  attack. 
Chrasonowski  appeared  alarmed.  His  >vife, 
who  regarded  this  inquietude  as  a  weakness, 
instantly  seized  on  two  poniards,  one  of 
which  she  presented  to  her  husband.  '  If 
thou  surrender  thy.self,'  said  she  to  him  boldly, 
'  the  one  shall  be  against  thee,  and  the  other 
against  myself  A  moment  after,  the  Polish 
armj'  arrived,  and  obliged  the  Turks  to  raise 
the  siege. 


Aged  Indian, 

The  French,  in  the  year  1696,  attacked  the 
Iroquois  Indians  in  Canada,  whom  they  sur- 
prised and  dispersed.  .\n  illustrious  warrior 
of  that  nation,  who  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  disdaining  to  fly,  or  unable  to  do  it, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  abandoned  to  the 
savages  attached  to  the  Frencli  force,  who, 
ollowing  their  barbarous  customs,  made  him 
suffer  the  most  horrible  torments.  The  old 
man  never  suffered  a  sigh  to  escape  him,  but 
boldly  reproached  his  countrymen  with  render- 
ing themselves  slaves  to  the  Europeans,  of 
whom  he  spoke  with  great  contempt.  These 
invectives  aggravated  one  of  the  spectators, 
who  gave  him  three  or  four  blows  with  his 
sword  to  finish  him.  '  Thou  art  wrong,'  said 
the  prisoner  coolly,  "  to  shorten  my  life  ;  thou 
wouldst  have  h.ad  mure  time  to  Icam  how  to 
die  like  a  man.' 


Surprise  gallantly  Met. 

General  Vi.sconti,  who  ser\'ed  in  the  army 
of  the  Imperialists  in  1702,  being  detached 
v.ith  three  regiments  of  horse  to  t)bserve  the 
enemy,  encountered  the  Duke  de  Vendome, 
who  with  twenty  squadrons  of  hor.se,  and 
twenty-four  companies  of  grenadiers,  had 
undertaken  to  surprise  him  in  person.  The 
Imperialists  were  in  .so  little  expectation  of  an 
attack,  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  horses 
were  at  grass.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they 
discover  the  enemy,  than  they  collected  them 
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together,  and  in  a  sliort  time  were  mounted. 
Vendome,  advancing  witli  his  cavalry,  took 
possession  of  a  stone  bridge  on  the  Crostolo  td 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialists,  but  so 
far  were  the  latter  from  demanding  quarter. 
that  their  officers  cried  out,  'This,  my  boys, 
is  the  time  to  do  your  emperor  service,  and 
support  the  glory  of  Prince  Eugene.'  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  short 
.speech  upon  the  soldiers.  General  Visconti, 
with  his  three  regiments,  thrice  defeated  the 
twenty  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  and  on  one 
of  them  dismounting,  he  dislodged  them  from 
the  bridge,  and  took  possession  of  it.  The 
French  grenadiers  now  arrived,  and  made 
.such  a  terrible  fire  on  the  Imperialists,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  way.  They  retired 
to  a  building  on  the  side  of  the  road,  where 
they  rallied  and  renewed  the  combat  with 
double  fury.  Their  retreat  being  cut  off, 
they  were  at  last  obliged  to  yield  a  dear- 
earned  victory  to  the  enemy.  Visconti  had 
three  horses  killed  under  him,  and  his  men 
defended  themselves  with  the  most  deter- 
mined bravery.  The  Prince  of  Commerci, 
who  was  sick  in  bed  at  Guastalla,  having 
heard  of  the  engagement,  hastened  to  it  with 
.such  ardour,  that  he  put  his  boots  on  without 
stockings  ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  was  no  less  eager  to  be  present, 
arrived  till  the  action  was  o%er. 


Marshal  Vi liars. 

Louis  XIV.  observed  of  Marshal  ViUars, 
that  wherever  danger  was  he  was  sure  to  be 
present.  Being  pressed  to  wear  a  cuirass, 
during  an  action  which  was  likely  to  prove 
very  sanguinary,  he  refused,  and  e-vclaimed 
in  the  presence  of  the  regiment,  '  I  do  not 
consider  my  existence  to  be  more  valuable 
than  that  of  any  of  these  brave  men  now 
standing  before  me.'  On  another  occasion, 
being  e.vhorted  to  take  care  of  a  life  so  pre- 
cious, he  replied,  '  that  a  general  ought  to 
e-xpose  his  own  life,  as  much  as  he  exposed 
the  lives  of  others.' 

The  marshal's  confessor  having  told  him  on 
his  death  bed,  that  the  Duke  of  Berv.ick  had 
perished  by  a  cannon  ball  while  visiting  the 
trenches,  he  immediately  exclaimed,  '  1 
always  deemed  him  more  fortunate  than  my- 
self,' and  then  immediately  expired. 


Russian  Discipline. 

In  September,  1777,  there  happened  at  St. 
Petersburgh  a  sudden  inundation  of  a  very 
considerable  extent.  The  empress  seeing  from 
her  balcony  that  the  water  came  within  reach 
of  the  sentinel  placed  before  the  palace,  called 
out  to  him  to  retire  within  doors,  which  the 
soldier  refused  to  do.  The  empress  asked 
him  if  he  knew  her ;  the  man  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  that  though  he  knew  her 
inajesty,  no  one  but  his  corporal  could  relieve 
him.  The  waters  increased,  and  reached  the 
sentinel's  knees.     The  empress  sent  several 


messages  to  him,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It 
nov.-  became  requisite  to  call  the  corporal, 
who  was  found  asleep  in  the  gunrd-house,  and 
he  was  almost  obliged  to  swim  to  relieve  the 
honest  private,  who  by  that  time  had  only  his 
head  and  shoulders  above  water,  and  would 
composedly  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
drowned,  notwithstanding  the  formal  and 
repeated  orders  of  his  sovereign. 


Emperor  Sigismund. 

Some  noblemen  of  Hungary  entered  the 
chamber  of  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
with  an  intention  of  assassinating  him,  or  at 
least  of  taking  him  prisoner.  The  emperor 
advancing  towards  them  with  a  look  of  great 
dignity  and  intrepidity,  exclaimed,  '  Is  any 
one  amongst  you  bold  enough  to  attempt  to 
lay  his  hands  upon  me  ?  What  have  I  done 
to  deserve  death  ?  If  you  want  to  kill  me, 
let  any  one  of  you  approach  me,  and  I  will 
defend  myself.' 

First  Grenailier  of  the  French 
Army. 

Captain  La  Tour  d'Auvergne  made  the 
campaign  of  Savoy  in  1792,  at  the  head  of  the 
grenadiers  of  the  regiment  of  .A.ugoumois  ;  in 
the  army  of  the  Western  Pj'renees,  he  com- 
manded all  the  grenadier  companies  who 
formed  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  ;  and 
this  column,  surnamed  the  Infernal,  had 
almost  always  achieved  the  victory  ere  the 
body  of  the  army  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

The  Directory,  as  a  reward  for  D'Auvergne's 
signal  services,  sent  him  the  appointment  of 
colonel  of  a  regiment ;  but  this  promotion  he 
declined,  rather  than  separate  himself  from 
his  brave  grenadiers,  with  whom  he  renewed 
a  solemn  compact  to  serve  .and  die  together. 

When  Bonaparte  became  first  consul,  he 
conferred  upon  the  man  whom  no  promotion 
could  reward,  the  honorary  title  of  '  Fir.st 
Grenadier  of  the  French  Army.'  All  France 
confirmed  the  flattering  distinction;  and  D'Au- 
vergne himself  was  not  insensible  to  the 
noble  pride  which  it  was  so  well  fitted  to 
inspire. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  D'Auvergne 
retired  to  Passy.  When  the  trumpet  again 
sounded  to  arms,  he  generously  quitted  his 
retreat,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  young  con- 
script, the  son  of  an  intimate  friend,  !M.  Le- 
brigant,  and  entered  as  a  private  grenadier 
into  those  ranks  where  he  had  so  many  years 
figured  as  one  of  the  mo.st  illustrious  of 
captains. 

On  the  2ist  of  Jime,  1800,  D'Auvergne 
joined  the  army  of  the  Danube.  He  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  .grenadiers  of  the  46th 
derrii-brigade,  and  fought  with  them  at  the 
affair  of  Oberhau.sen.  Perceiving  a  hulan 
who  carried  a  standard,  he  rushed  forward  to 
snatch  it  from  him,  but  was  at  that  instant 
attacked    by    another    of   the    enemy,    who 
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coming   upon  him  at  a  great    disadvantage, 
pierced  him  through  the  heart. 

Thus  fell,  amidst  the  battle  strife,  the  pride 
of  the  French  grenadiers.  For  three  days 
the  drums  of  all  the  grenadier  companies  were 
covered  with  crape.  The  46th  demi-brigade 
.still  carry  the  heart  of  the  hero  enclosed  in  a 
small  leaden  case,  su.spended  to  their  colours  ; 
and  at  every  appeal  to  the  company  of  grena- 
diers, his  memory  is  recalled  to  them  by  these 
words:  'La  Tour  d'Auvci-^iie  died  on  the 
field  0/ honour.' 


Battle  of  Camperdown. 

Dr.  Duncan,  the  chaplain  to  Lord  Duncan, 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Covey,  a 
marine,  who  lost  both  his  legs  on  board  the 
Venerable,  his  lordship's  flag  ship  at  the 
battle  of  Camperdown:  'You  are  not,' says 
the  doctor,   '  to  im.agine  that   1  was  circum- 


Christiern  landed  liis  precious  cargo  in 
safety,  and  immediately  prepared  for  a  second 
trip.  By  daybreak  he  was  again  by  the  side 
of  the  wreck,  and  before  the  people  of  the 
village  were  awake  had  landed  the  remainder 
of  the  unfortunate  crew.  Nor  did  the  in- 
trepidity of  this  brave  man  stop  here.  The 
captain  of  the  shipwrecked  ve.s.sel  being  heard 
to  lament  the  loss  of  a  casket  which  contained 
eighteen  thousand  francs,  Christiern  ascer- 
tained whereabouts  it  was  depo.^ited,  and  .set 
off  a  third  time  for  the  wreck.  After  incredible 
exertions,  he  got  possession  of  the  casket,  and 
returning  to  the  .shore,  delivered  it  into  the 
hands  of  its  owner;  of  the  extent  of  whose 
gratitude  we  are  sorry  to  find  no  record. 


General  Dumourier. 

Dumourier,  when  a  young  man,  served  in 


scribed  to%hen.;f.t7l  ^  was  circum-  the  French  army,  under  the  command  of 
Xe  i^  the  d.v  of  h  on  T  "'^  ''r"f'  -^larquess  de  Castries,  and  was  taken  pri.soner 
H„.'f.^u.i.J,^^,°:."°?''   ^  >''''  °u"  TP''^'    the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Closter  Camp, 


duty  ;  alternately  acting  as  a  sailor,  chaplain, 
and  surgeon's  assistant,  when  the  battle  might 
be  truly  said  to  bleed  in  every  vein.  I  was 
now  called  to  minister  to  the  recoverable,  now 
to  the  irrecoverable.  A  marine  of  the  name 
of  Covey  was  brought  down  to  the  surgery 
deprived  of  both  his  legs  ;  and  it  was  neces- 
.sary  some  hours  after  to  amputate  still  higher. 
"  I  suppose,"  says  Covey,  "  those  scissors  will 
finish  the  business  of  the  bullet.  Master  Mate?" 
"  Indeed,  my  brave  fellow,"  cried  the  surgeon, 
"there  is  some  fear  of  it."  "Well,  never 
mind,"  said  Covey,  "  I've  lost  my  legs,  to  be 
sure,  and  mayhap  may  lose  my  life  ;  but  we 
beat  the  Dutch,  my  boy,  we  have  beat  the 
Dutch  ;  this  blessed  day  my  legs  have  been 
shot  off,  so  I'll  have  another  cheer  for  it — 
huzza  !  huzza  !"  '  Covey  recovered,  and  was 
cook  of  one  of  the  ships  in  ordinary  at  Ports 
mouth,  where  he  died  in  1S05. 


ng  Pelore  the  battle  ot  Lloster  Camp, 
about  the  year  1760.  Being  assailed  by  a  score 
of  the  enemy's  hussars,  he  defended  himself 
with  great  bravery,  and  at  the  .same  time 
called  on  some  of  the  French  troopers  who 
had  just  fled  to  come  to  his  assistance.  He 
disabled  two  of  the  hussars  from  continuing 
the  combat  ;  but  his  horse  fell  down  dead 
under  him  ;  and  to  increase  his  misfortune,  his 
left  stirrup,  which  happened  to  be  formed  of 
untempered  iron,  was  bent  close  to  his  foot  by 
the  weight  of  his  charger.  He  disengaged  his 
leg,  but  his  foot  was  still  fast  :  notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  sustained  a  combat  for  five  minutes 
against  his  furious  antagonists,  until  Baron 
de  Behr  came  up,  to  whom  he  surrendered 
himself  a  prisoner. 


French  Pilot. 

Iri  the  year  1793,  a  vessel  was  shipwrecked 
in  sight  of  the  French  port  of  Saint  Nazaire, 
in  the  department  of  La  Loire  Infe'rieure.  It 
had  struck  on  some  concealed  rocks  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  league  and  a  half ;  a  dreadful 
tempest  raged  at  the  time  ;  and  the  crew  and 
passengers,  amounting  in  all  to  forty-one 
perse  n.s,  saw  no  other  prospect  than  that  of 
perishing  in  the  waves.  A  pilot  of  Nazaire, 
of  the  name  of  Matthew  Christiern,  who  had 
already  thrice  distingui.shed  himself  on  similar 
occasions,  resolved  once  more  to  risk  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Having  prevailed 
on  five  other  sailors  to  join  him  in  the  br.ave 
attempt,  they  left  the  shore  together  in  a  stout 
shallop,  and  after  struggling  for  four  hours 
against  the  winds  and  waves,  they  reached 
the  wreck,  and  took  du  board  thirty  of  the 
crew,  being  all  that  the  boat  could  contain. 
Christiern,  as  he  shoved  off  from  the  wreck, 
called  out  to  those  who  were  necessarily  left 
behind,  '  Have  courage  till  the  morning,  when 
you  will  sec  me  again  I' 


A  Son's  Disgrace  nobly  Re- 
paired 

Jolibois,  a  veteran,  having  learnt  that  his 
son  had  deserted  the  first  battalion  of  Paris, 
felt  so  indignant  at  this  di.sgrace  to  his  name, 
that  he  instantly  resolved  to  go  and  supply 
the  recreant's  place.  He  joined  the  army  just 
before  the  battle  of  Jcmappe,  in  which  he 
fought  with  great  gallantry,  exclaiming  at 
every  shot  he  fired,  '  O  my  son  !  why  should 
the  painful  remembrance  of  thy  fault  embitter 
moments  so  glorious  't' 


Prince  of  Talmont. 

The  Prince  of  Talmont  'of  the  house  of  Trc- 
mouille)  being  driven,  after  the  general  rout 
and  dispersion  of  the  Vendeen  forces,  to 
wander  about  in  the  di.sguise  ofa  peasant  in 
the  environs  of  Laval  and  Fougere,  was  at 
lengtli  taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  conducted 
before  General  Beaufort.  Di.sdaining  further 
concealment,  as  soon  as  he  was  asked  who  he 
was,  he  threw  off  his  peasant's  bonnet,  and  un- 
dauntedly answered,  '  1  am  the  Prince  ofTal- 
mont ;  si.xty-eight   combats  with   the   repub- 
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licaiis  have  given  me  no  reason  to  fear  them.' 
An  officer  enquired  what  motive  had  induced 
him  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  king.  '  I  am 
a  prince,'  he  indignantly  replied,  '  the  lord  of 
Laval  and  of  V'itre  ;  it  was  my  duty  to  serve 
my  king ;  and  I  will  shew  by  my  death  that  I 
was  worthy  of  defending  the  throne.'  As  he 
spoke  he  acted  ;  for  never  was  a  cause 
honoured  by  a  martyrdom  more  heroic  than 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Talmont. 

General  Cambronne. 

In  an  engagement  during  the  late  war,  a 
iy  of  troops  commanded  by  the  French 
leral  Cambronne,  after  a  brave  but  ineffec- 
<1  resistance,  were  routed,  and  himself  with 
:  :w  men  left  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  a  mul- 
titude. The  allies  justly  respecting  the  cou- 
rage of  this  officer,  called  on  him  to  surrender, 
and  thus  preserve  a  life  which  could  not  be 
.sacrificed  with  advantage  to  the  cause  he 
defended.  Notwithstanding  the  hopeless 
situation  of  this  brave  officer,  he  had  been  too 
long  accustomed  to  victory  to  surrender 
tamely,  even  when  further  resistance  was  use- 
less. Pointing  with  one  hand  to  his  dying 
comrades,  and  with  the  other  placing  his 
sword  before  him,  he  exclaimed,  '  La  garde 
weurt,  mats  cite  tie  se  7-eud  pas !'  '  The 
guards  know  how  to  die,  but  they  cannot  sur- 
render.' The  reply  of  tlie  general  was  appre- 
ciated as  it  deser\-ed,  and  he  was  saved  by  his 
generous  foes  almost  in  spite  of  himself. 

Three-Fingered  Jack. 

The  famous  negro  robber,  Three-Jlii^ered 
jfack,  was  the  terror  of  Jamaica  in  the  years 
^^io  and  1781.  He  was  an  obi-man,  and  by 
his  professed  incantations  was  the  dread  of  the 
negroes  ;  there  were  even  many  white  people 
who  believed  he  was  possessed  of  some  super- 
natural power.  He  had  neither  accomplices 
nor  associates ;  he  robbed  alone,  fought  all  his 
battles  alone,  and  always  either  killed  his 
pursuers,  or  retreated  into  difficult  fastnesses 
where  none  dared  to  follow  him.  It  was  thus 
that  he  terrified  the  inhabitants,  and  set  the 
civil  power  and  the  neighbouring  militia  at 
defiance  for  two  years. 

At  length,  allured  by  the  rewards  offered 
by  Governor  Dalling,  in  a  proclamation  dated 
the  i2th  of  December,  1789,  and  by  a  resolu- 
tion which  followed  it  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
two  negroes,  Quasher  and  Sam,  both  of  Scot's 
Hall,  Maroon  Town,  with  a  party  of  their 
townsmen,  went  in  search  of  him. 

Quasher,  before  he  set  out  on  the  e.xpedi- 
tion,  got  himself  christened,  and  changed  his 
name  to  James  Reeder.  The  expedition  com- 
menced, and  the  whole  party  crept  about  the 
woods  for  three  weeks,  but  in  vam.  Reeder 
and  Sam,  tired  with  this  mode  of  warfare, 
resolved  on  proceeding  in  search  of  Jack's 
retreat,  and  taking  him  by  storming  it,  or 
perishing  in  the  attempt.  They  took  with 
them  a  little  boy  of  spirit,  who  was  a  good 
shot,   and   then  left  the   rest  of  the   party. 
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These  three  had  not  been  long  separated  be- 
fore their  cunning  eyes  discovered,  by  impres- 
sions among  the  weeds  and  bushes,  that  .some 
per.^on  must  have  lately  been  that  way.  They 
softly  followed  these  impressions,  making  not 
the  least  noise,  and  soon  discovered  smoke 
ascending. 

They  prepared  for  war,  and  came  upon  Jack 
before  he  perceived  them.  He  was  roasting 
plantains  by  a  little  fire  on  the  ground,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  ca\e.  This  was  a  scene  in  w  hich 
it  was  not  for  ordinary  actors  to  play.  Jack's 
looks  were  fierce  and  terrific.  He  told  them 
he  would  kill  them.  Reeder,  instead  of  shoot- 
ing Jack,  replied  that  his  obi  had  no  power  to 
hurt  him,  for  he  was  christened,  and  that  his 
name  was  no  longer  Quasher.  Jack  knew 
Reeder,  and,  as  if  paralyzed,  let  his  two  guns 
remain  on  the  ground,  and  took  up  only  his 
cutlass.  Jack  and  Reeder  had  a  desperate 
engagement  some  years  before  in  the  woods, 
in  which  conflict  Jack  lost  two  fingers,  which 
was  the  origin  of  his  name  ;  but  Jack  then 
beat  Reeder,  and  almost  killed  him,  with 
several  others  who  assisted  him. 

Jack  would  easily  have  killed  both  Sam  and 
Reeder,  who  were  at  first  afraid  of  liim,  but 
he  had  prophesied  that  white  obi  would  get 
the  better  of  him  ;  and  from  experience  he 
knew  the  charm  would  lose  none  of  its  strength 
in  the  hands  of  Reeder.  Without  further 
parley.  Jack  with  the  cutlass  in  his  hand 
threw  himself  down  a  precipice  at  the  back  of 
the  cave.  Reeder's  gun  missed  fire,  but  Sam 
shot  him  in  the  .shoulder.  Reeder,  like  an 
English  bulldog,  never  looked,  but  with  his 
cutlass  in  his  hand  plunged  down  headlong 
after  Jack.  The  descent  was  about  thirty 
yards,  and  almost  perpendicular.  Both  of 
them  had  preserved  their  cutlas.ses.  Here 
was  the  stage  on  \\  hich  two  of  the  stoutest 
hearts  began  their  bloody  struggle.  The  little 
boy,  who  was  ordered  to  keep  back  out  of 
harm's  way,  now  reached  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice, and  during  the  fight  shot  Jack  in  the 
belly. 

Sara  was  crafty,  and  coolly  took  a  circuitous 
way  to  get  to  the  field  of  action  ;  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  it  had  commenced, 
Jack  and  Reeder  had  closed  and  tumbled 
together  down  another  precipice  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  in  which  fall  they  both  lost 
their  weapons.  Sam  descended  after  them, 
but  he  also  lost  his  cutlass  among  the  trees 
and  bushes.  When  he  came  up  to  them,  he 
foimd  that,  though  without  weapons,  they 
were  not  idle.  Luckily  for  Reeder,  Jack's 
wounds  were  deep  and  desperate,  and  Sam 
came  up  just  in  time  to  save  him,  for  Jack  had 
caught  him  by  the  throat  with  a  giant's  grasp. 
Reeder  was  then  with  his  right  hand  almost 
cut  off",  and  Jack  streaming  with  blood  from 
his  woimds  ;  both  were  covered  with  gore  and 
gashes.  In  this  state,  Sam  was  umpire,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  the  battle.  He  knocked 
Jack  down  with  a  piece  of  the  rock.  The 
little  boy  soon  came  up,  and  with  his  cutlass 
they  cut  off"  Jack's  head  and  three-fingered 
hand,  which  they  earned  in  triumph  to  Kings- 
ton, and  received  the  promised  reward. 
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Fighting  Enthusiasm. 


During  one  of  the  engagements  in  the  late 
war  in  Spain,  a  private  soldier,  named  Wil- 
liam Bisket,  had  his  thigh  perforated  by  a 
■musket-ball.  With  his  musket  in  his  hand  he 
quitted  the  field,  the  blood  flowing  from  his 
wound  as  he  passed  to  the  rear.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded about  two  hundred  yards,  when,  turn- 
ing round,  he  beheld  his  companions  support- 
ing the  conflict  with  undiminished  ardour.  At 
the  sight  his  bosom  was  fired  anew  ;  he  re- 
turned to  the  gory  field,  to  assist  his  handful 
of  friends  against  the  numerous  legions  of  their 
enemies.  Being  asked  what  motive  induced 
him  to  rejoin  his  company  .'  he  replied,  '  To 
have  another  shot  at  the  rascals,  sir,  before  I 
leave  you.'  The  gallant  soldier  fired  once, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  presenting  his  piece  a 
second  time,  when  another  ball  penetrated  his 
arm  above  the  elbow,  shattered  the  bone,  and 
compelled  the  hero  to  retire  from  the  field 
of  honour,  regretted  by  his  admiring  country- 
men. 

In  another  action  in  the  Peninsula,  a  private 
in  one  of  the  English  companies,  of  the  name 
of  William  Dougald,  was  hit  on  the  thigh  by 
three  spent  balls  in  the  course  of  five  minutes, 
and  although  all  of  them  were  severe  in  their 
kind,  the  poor  fellow  never  quitted  the  field. 
A  few  days,  afterwards,  another  engagement 
with  the  French  seemed  inevitable,  and 
Dougald  being  so  lame  as  to  be  scarcely  able 
to  walk,  he  was  desired  to  go  to  the  rear. 
'  No,'  said  he,  '  I  v.'iU  rather  die  than  leave 
my  comrades.'  With  the  utmost  pain  and 
exertions  he  kept  up  with  the  company  :  he 
reached  the  army,  fought  bravely,  and  m 
fifteen  minutes  was  stretched  lifeless  on  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  one  of  their  riflemen. 


Rising  from  the  Ranks. 

A  private  soldier  in  the  Imperialist  army, 
during  its  campaigns  under  Prince  Eugene, 
raised  himself  to  rank  in  the  service  by  his 
heroic  exploits.  ,  . 

The  first  occasion  on  which  he  signalized 
hims:lf  was  in  the  command  of  a  party  com- 
missioned to  seize  a  French  bark  with  a  large 
booty.  He  had  accomiilished  his  object, 
when,  hearing  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  were 
out  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  he  hid  the  booty,  and 
then  engaged  the  enemy,  most  of  whom  he 
made  prisoners.  Upon  this  he  received  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission. 

Soon  afterwards  he  undertook  to  enter  the 
enemy's  caaip,  whence  he  brought  off  thir- 
teen officers  out  of  one  tent,  who  were  divert- 
ing themselves  at  hazard  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  Being  pursued  by  a  party  of  dragoons 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  prisoners  behind 
him  ;  but  kept  his  booty.  For  this  exploit,  he 
was  advanced  to  be  a  captain  lieutenant. 

In  the  year  1712,  he  entered  the  fort  of  St. 
Knoque  disguised  as  a  hair  merchant,  and 
discovering    its  weakness,    he  solicited    and 


obtained  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  with  which  he 
returned  and  took  it,  although  garrisoned  by 
four  regiments,  three  French  and  one  Swiss. 
No  sooner  had  he  got  posses-ion,  and  received 
some  provisions  and  a  reinforcement  of  forty 
men,  than  he  was  attacked  by  a  French  force 
of  a  thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of 
cannon.  On  his  refusal  to  surrender,  the 
French  officer  offered  to  brib::  him  with 
10,000  vix-dollars,  a  pension  of  5000  florins 
a-year,  besides  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  pro- 
vided that  he  would  deliver  up  the  fort  ;  but 
De  Rue's  integrity  was  equal  to  his  courage, 
and  he  nobly  refused. 

The  states-general  were  so  much  pleased 
with  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  they 
appointed  him  commander  of  the  fort,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  pension 
of  I2CO  florins  a-vear. 


Sir  John  Purcell. 

In  the  year  iSii,  the  house  of  Sir  John 
Purcell,  of  Highfort,  in  Ireland,  was  attacked 
by  a  desperate  gang  of  robbers,  who  forced 
the  windows  of  the  parlour  adjoining  to  the 
room  in  which  he  had  just  retired  to  rest.  They 
appeared  to  him  to  be  about  fourteen  in 
number.  He  immediately  got  out  of  bed,  and 
his  first  determination  being  to  make  resist- 
ance, it  was  with  no  small  mortification  that 
he  reflected  upon  the  unarmed  condition  in 
which  he  was  placed,  being  destitute  of  a  single 
weapon  of  the  ordinary  sort.  It  happily 
occurred  to  him,  that  having  supped  in  the 
bedchamber  on  that  night,  a  knife  had  been 
left  behind  by  accident,  and  he  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  grope  in  the  dark  for  this  weapon, 
which  fortunately,  he  found,  before  the  door, 
leading  from  the  parlour  into  the  bedchamber, 
had  been  broke  open.  While  he  stood  in  calm 
but  resolute  expectation  that  the  progress  of 
the  robbers  would  soon  lead  them  to  his  bed- 
chamber, he  heard  the  furniture  which  had 
been  placed  against  a  nailed-up  door  expedi- 
tiously displaced,  and  immediately  afterwards 
the  door  was  burst  open.  The  moon  shone 
with  great  brightness,  and  when  this  door  was 
thrown  open,  the  light  streaming  in  through 
three  large  windows  in  the  parlour,  afforded 
Sir  John  a  view  that  might  have  made 
an  intrepid  spirit  not  a  little  apprehensive. 
His  bed-room  was  darkened  to  excess,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shutters  of  the  windows,  as 
well  as  the  curtains,  bein.g  closed  ;  and  thus, 
while  he  stood  enveloped  in  darkness,  he  .saw 
standing  before  him,  by  the  brightness  of  the 
moonlight,  a  body  of  men,  all  armed,  and  of 
those  who  were  in  the  van  of  the  gang,  he 
observed  that  a  few  were  blackened.  .Armtd 
only  with  this  case-knife,  and  aided  only  by  a 
dauntless  heart,  he  took  his  station  by  the 
side  of  the  door,  and  in  a  moment  after,  one 
of  the  villains  entered  from  the  p.arlour 
into  the  darkroom.  Instantly  upon  .advanc- 
ing. Sir  John  plunged  the  knife  into  the 
robber's  body,  who  upon  receiving  this  thrust, 
reeled    back    into   the    parlour,   cr\-ing   out 
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blasphemously  that  he  was  killed ;  shortjy 
after,  another  advanced,  who  was  received  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  staggered  back  into  the 
parlour,  crj'ing  out  that  he  was  wounded.  A 
voice  from  the  outside  gave  orders  to  fire  into 
the  dark  room,  upon  which  a  man  btept  for- 
ward with  a  short  gun  in  his  hand.  As  this 
fellow  stood  in  the  act  to  fire.  Sir  John  had 
the  amazing  coolness  to  look  at  his  intended 
murderer,  and  without  betraying  any  audible 
emotion  whatever,  that  might  point  out  the 
e.xact  spot  where  he  was  standing,  he  calmly 
calculated  his  own  safely,  from  the  shot  which 
was  preparing  for  him.  He  saw  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  piece  were  likely  to  pass  close  to 
his  breast,  without  menacing  him  with  at 
ieast  any  serious  wound  ;  and  in  this  state  of 
firm  and  manly  expectation  he  .stood,  without 
flinching,  until  the  piece  was  fired,  and  its  con- 
tents harmlessly  lodged  in  the  wall. 

As  soon  as  the  robber  fired,  Sir  John  made 
a  pass  at  him  with  his  knife,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  arm,  which  he  repeated  again  in  a 
moment,  with  similar  effect ;  and,  as  the 
others  had  done,  the  villain  upon  being 
wounded,  retired,  exclaiming  that  he  was 
wounded.  The  robbers  immediately  rushed  fcrr- 
ward  from  the  parlour  into  the  dark  room,  and 
then  it  was  that  Sir  John's  mind  recognised  the 
deepest  sense  of  danger,  not  to  be  oppressed 
by  it,  however,  but  to  surmount  it.  He  thought 
all  chance  of  preserving  his  own  life  was  over, 
and  he  resolved  to  sell  that  life  still  dearer  to 
his  intended  murderers,  than  even  what  they 
had  already  paid  for  the  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  it.  He  did  not  lose  a  moment  after 
the  villains  had  entered  the  room,  to  act  with 
the  determination  he  had  adopted  ;  he  struck 
at  the  fourth  fellow  with  his  knife  and  wounded 
him,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  received  a 
blow  on  the  head,  and  found  himself  grappled 
with.  He  shortened  his  hold  of  the  knife, 
a:id  stabbed  the  fellow  with  whom  he  found 
himself  engaged.  The  floor  being  slippery. 
Sir  John  and  his  adversary  both  fell,  and 
while  they  were  on  the  ground.  Sir  John 
thinking  that  his  tlirusts  with  the  knife, 
though  made  with  all  his  force,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  decisive  effect  which  they  had  in  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  he  examined  the 
point  of  his  weapon  vvith  his  finger,  and  found 
that  the  blade  of  it  had  been  bent  near  the 
point.  As  he  lay  struggling  on  the  ground, 
he  endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to 
straighten  the  curvature  in  the  knife  :  but 
while  one  hand  was  employed  in  this  attempt, 
he  perceived  that  the  grasp  of  his  adversary 
was  losing  its  constraint  and  pressure,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  after  he  found  himself  who  ly 
released  from  it ;  the  limbs  of  the  robber  were 
in  fact  unnerved  by  death.  Sir  John  found 
that  this  fellow  had  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
this  he  immediately  seized  and  gave  him 
.several  blows  with  it.  At  length  the  robbers 
finding  so  many  of  their  party  had  been 
killed  or  wounded,  employed  themselves  in 
removing  the  bodies,  and  Sir  John  took  this 
opportunity  of  retiring  into  a  place  a  little 
apart  from  the  house,  where  he  remained  for 
a  short  time.  They  dragged  their  companions 


into  the  parlour,  and  having  placed  chairs 
with  the  backs  upwards,  by  means  of  those 
they  lifted  the  bodies  out  of  the  windows, 
and  afterwards  took  them  away.  Wlien  the 
robbers  retired.  Sir  John  returned  to  the 
house,  and  called  up  a  man  servant  from  his 
bed,  who  during  this  long  and  bloody  conflict 
had  not  appeared,  and  consequently  received 
from  his  ma.ster  warm  and  loud  upbraidings 
for  his  cowardice.  Sir  John  then  placed  his 
daughter-in-law  and  grandchild,  who  were 
his  only  inmates,  in  places  of  safety,  and  took 
such  precautions  as  circumstances  pointed  out 
till  the  daylight  appeared.  It  appeared  in  evi- 
dence on  the  trial  of  one  of  the  robbers,  that 
they  were  nine  in  number,  all  of  whom  were 
armed,  and  that  two  of  them  were  killed  and 
three  severely  wounded  in  the  conflict. 


Siege  of  Ismailow. 

The  city  of  Ismailow,  situated  on  the 
Danube,  was  a  town  of  great  strength,  and 
garrisoned  with  thirteen  thousand  men,  the 
flower  of  the  Turkish  army,  when  Suwarofif 
determined  to  finish  the  military  operations  of 
the  year  1790,  by  attacking  this  celebrated 
fortress. 

Suwaroff  had  an  army  of  thirty  thousand 
regular  troops,  and  a  number  of  vessels  that 
blockaded  the  town,  on  the  side  of  the 
Danube.  By  means  of  these  vessels  the 
Turkish  ships  were  destroyed  ;  the  batteries 
erected  along  the  river  were  assaulted  and 
carried,  after  a  bloody  dispute  ;  and  a  lodg- 
ment made  opposite  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town,  which  were  of  less  difficult  access  than 
the  others. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Russians 
prepared  to  give  a  general  assault.  To  this 
intent  they  were  divided  into  as  many  bodies 
as  there  appeared  places  practicable  for  an 
attack.  In  this  manner  they  as.sailed  the 
tov.'n  with  all  the  fury  of  men  who  knew  this 
was  their  last  eflbrt,  and  that  if  they  now  mis- 
carried, they  must  give  up  all  further  hope  of 
succeeding.  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand, 
animated  by  the  successful  resistance  which 
they  hitherto  had  made,  received  thein  with 
an  intrepidity  that  had  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  course  of  this  destructive  war.  Eight 
times  were  the  Russians  repulsed  from  ever>' 
quarter  they  had  assailed,  with  a  slaughter 
that  .seemed  to  have  diminished  their  .strength 
,so  considerably,  as  to  put  it  out  of  their 
power  to  continue  the  attack.  Two  of  their 
generals  lay  dead,  and  five  others  were 
dangerously  wounded  and  unable  to  act.  In 
this  e.xtrem.ity.  General  Suwaroff  took  the 
desperate  resolution  of  conquering-,  or  of  not 
surviving  his  defeat.  To  supply  the  loss  of 
the  slain,  the  horsemen  were  ori^ered  to  dis- 
mount and  join  the  infantry.  Placing  him- 
self at  their  head,  he  advanced  to  the  charge 
with  a  standard  in  his  hand.  The  attack  was 
now  renewed  with  additional  resolution  ;  but 
still  the  Turks  met  them  with  unshaken  firm- 
ness, and  the  carnage  on  both  sides  was  truly 
terrible.     The   slaughter  was  the  more  inevi- 
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table,  as  an  incessant  and  most  tremendous 
fire  proceeded  from  the  batteries  of  the  be- 
siegers and  of  the  besieged,  who,  by  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  fought,  were 
equally  exposed. 

This  dreadful  assault  lasted  eight  hours.  It 
began  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  one 
at  noon  when,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and  of 
numbers,  the  Russians  made  an  effectual  im- 
pression on  the  besieged,  and  began  to  force 
their  way  into  the  tov.-n.  The  Turks,  though' 
conquered,  seemed  determined,  however,  not 
to  yield ;  they  continued  to  fight  with  an 
obstinacy  inspired  by  indignation  and  despair. 
The  computation  of  those  who  perished  by 
the  swords  of  the  Russians,  amounted  to 
about  twenty-four  thousand,  including  the 
Turkish  inhabitants  who  fell  in  this  destruc- 
tive siege  ;  and  of  the  victors  little  less, 
it  was  believed,  than  half  this  number  was 
killed. 


Coolness. 

At  the  battle  of  Minden,  a  corps  of  French 
grenadiers,  commanded  by  M.  N.  Perer,  were 
e.vposed  to  a  battery  that  carried  off  whole 
files  at  once.  N.  Perer  wishing  them  not  to 
fall  back,  rode  slowly  in  front  of  the  line  with 
his  snuflf-bo.v  in  his  hand,  and  said,  '  Well,  my 
boys,  what's  the  matter?  Eh,  cannon! 
Well,  it  kills  you,  it  kills  you,  that's  all,  my 
boys  ;  march  on,  and  never  mind  it.' 

In  the  attack  on  Martinico  in  1761,  Admiral 
Rodney  superintended  the  landing  of  the 
artillery  ;  and  sent  on  shore  a  large  body  of 
seamen,  who  carried  the  cannon  upwards  of 
three  miles  through  what  might  seem  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties,  and  drew  the 
heaviest  guns  and  mortars  up  the  mountains, 
exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 
With  siich  singular  coolness  and  intrepidity 
was  this  duty  performed,  that  on  the  first 
cannon  which  ascended  the  heights  a  sailor 
was  seen  sitting,  singing  the  national  air  of 
'  God  save  the  King.' 


At  the  battle  of  Marengo,  Lieutenant  Con- 
rad, of  the  2nd  regiment  of  horse  artillery, 
had  his  leg  carried  off  by  a  cannon  ball.  He 
consoled  himself  while  lying  on  the  ground, 
with  observing  the  range  of  his  battery.  The 
.soldiers  wished  to  remove  him,  but  he  re- 
fused their  assistance.  '  Keep  to  your 
guns,'  said  he,  "  and  take  care  to  point 
lower.' 


Taking  Observations. 

Frederic  the  Great  being  once  posted  in  the 
New  Marck,  oppo.site  to  the  immense  Rus- 
sian army,  and  only  separated  from  it  by  the 
narrow  bed  of  a  river,  went  out  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy,  accompanied  by  the  adjutant,  one 
of  his  pages,  and  a  groom.  Having  laid  his 
glass  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  page,  he  began 


to  obseri-e  the  Russians,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  him,  kept  up  a  smart  fire  upon  the 
place  where  he  stood.  The  balls  stnick  the 
ground  on  all  sides  of  him,  and  co\ered  his 
Coat  and  his  hat  with  the  earth  which  they 
threw  up.  At  last  the  adjutant  thought  it  his 
duty  to  apprise  the  king  of  his  danger,  and 
pulhng  him  gently  by  the  coat,  he  begged  his 
majesty  would  not  remain  in  so  dangerous  a 
spot ;  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  to  him 
the  effects  of  the  enemy's  fire  upon  his  clothes. 
The  kingdid  not  answer  him  for  some  minutes  ; 
but  he  at  last  turned  his  head,  and  said  with 
great  composure,  '  If  you  are  afraid,  sir,  you 
may  go  back  ;'  and  then  continued  his  obser- 
vations. -After  seeing  everything  he  wished, 
he  said  to  the  page,  '  Now  I  have  done,  you 
may  pack  up  again.'  He  then  mounted  his 
horse,  rode  gently  towards  the  camp,  and 
conversed  with  the  adjutant  upon  different 
subjects. 


During  the  bombardment  of  Cadiz  by  the 
French  in  the  last  war,  a  man  was  placed  in 
the  steeple  of  the  church  of  San  Francisco, 
t'O  announce  the  danger  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
smoke  issuing  from  the  Napoleon  batterj', 
where  the  mortars  was  placed  ;  which  he  was 
to  do  by  tolling  the  bell.  A  shell,  of  whose  ap- 
proach he  had  one  day  given  warning,  struck 
the  steepb,  and  took  away  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
small  belfry  where  he  was  placed.  Although 
the  man  knew  that  they  never  fired  one  mor- 
tar until  they  had  prepared  two,  yet  he  was  so 
little  affected  by  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
or  by  the  dreadful  engine  of  destruction  that 
had  passed  so  near  him,  that  on  perceiving 
in  less  than  the  space  of  half  a  minute 
after,  the  fellow  .shell  fired  off,  he  gave  his  ac- 
customed warning  with  the  greatest  coolness, 
by  again  tolling  the  bell,  which  had  escaped 
uninjured. 

Family  Sacrifice. 

During  the  French  revolution,  a  Madame 
Saintmaraule,  with  her  daughter,  and  a  youth, 
her  son,  not  yet  of  age,  were  confined  in 
prison  and  brought  to  trial.  The  mother  and 
daughter  behaved  with  resolution,  and  were 
sentenced  to  die  ;  but  of  the  youth  no  other 
notice  was  t.aken,  except  that  he  was  remanded 
back  to  prison.  '  What !'  exclaimed  the  boy, 
'am  I  then  to  be  separated  from  my  mother? 
It  cannot  be  1'  and  immediately  he  cried 
out,  '  Vhic  Ic  Roil'  111  consequence  of  thi-i 
he  was  instantly  condemned  to  death,  and 
with  the  mother  and  his  sister,  was  led  out  to 
execution. 


Child  Saved. 

A  small  cluster  of  houses  in  the  department 
of  Mont  j^ianc,  were  on  the  night  of  the  27th 
and  28th  of  January,  1806,  consumed  by  fire. 
Surprised  in  their  sleep,  the  people  of  the 
hamlet  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  from  the 
fiames ;  and  when  collected  together,  it  was 
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i\i>C(iVcrecl  ihat  a  cliild  of  about  seven  years  |  ('hristiun  fleet,  with  an  equal  number  of 
of  age  was  missing.  'I'he  roof  which  covered  j  chosen  men,  maintained  a  most  desperate 
it  was  on  the  point  of  falhng  in  ;  its  loss  ap-  ;  struggle  for  three  hours.  At  last  Hali  was 
peareJ  inevitable  ;  terror  and  dismay  was  in  [  slain,  his  galley  taken,  and  his  head  fixed  on 
every  countenance.  Moved  by  the  cries  of  the  stern,  in  place  of  the  Turkish  standard, 
its  parent.s,  Antoine  Rappaz,  a  peasant,  who  I  while  the  banner  of  the  cross,  displayed  from 
had  lost  his  all,  and  had  nothing  left  but  the  j  the  mainmast,  announced  his  defeat.  The 
shin  which  covered  him.  stepped  forward.  Turks  gave  way  in  every  place.  They  lost 
and  regardless  of  a  peril  which  appalled  !  tliirty  thousand  men  in  the  conflict,  ten  thou, 
every  one  else,  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the  [  sand  were  made  prisoners,  and  nearly  the 
flames.  He  reached  the  bed  where  the  child  whole  of  their  galleys,  which  amoimted  to 
had  been  laid  ;  but  it  was  gone  I      He  sought     two  hiuidred  and  thirty,  were  either  taken  or 


it  everywhere,  and  at  last  discovered  the  poor 
innocent  lying  in  a  corner,  half  dead  through 
terror  and  suftbcation.  He  snatched  it  up, 
and  placing  it  on  his  shoulders,  leaped  from  a 
height  of  fifteen  feet,  to  escape  from  the 
flames.  A  moment  later,  and  the  heroic  in- 
trepidity of  the  generous  Antoine  would  have 
been  of  no  avail.  He  had  scarce  restored 
the  child  to  the  arms  of  its  overjoyed  parents, 
when  the  roof  of  the  house  fell  in,  with  a 
cra-h  wliieh  made  the  hearts  of  the  beholders 
thrill  at  the  idea  of  the  destruction  which  had 
been  .so  narrowly  escaped. 

The  government  could  not  allow  .so  noble 
an  action  to  pass  unrewarded.  A  handsome 
gratuity  was  presented  to  Antoine  by  the 
Prefect  of  the  Department ;  to  which  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  added  a  medal,  on 
which  this  peasant's  heroism  may  pass  re- 
corded to  his  posterity. 


Intrepid  Bishop. 


destroyed. 


The  Men  of  Kent. 

In  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hastings,  fought 
between  Harold,  and  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, for  no  less  a  prize  than  the  crown  of 
England,  the  Kentish  men  formed  a  complete 
])halan.\,  and  each  attack  that  the  Normans 
made  on  it  was  tnisuccessful.  The  duke 
charged  in  person  with  his  choicest  troops, 
but  could  make  no  impression.  The  English 
never  exhibited  nobler  proofs  of  courage,  nor 
ever  maintained  a  bat  tie  with  greater  obstinacy; 
nor  perhaps  ever  were  charges  more  vigor- 
ously made,  or  more  bravely  repulsed.  For 
five  hours  was  the  fight  maintained,  without 
an  inch  of  ground  being  gained  by  either 
party. 

The  duke  finding  he  could  not  break  the 

English  phalan.'c,  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 

He  ordered    a    retreat  to   be   sounded,    and 

began  to  march  off  the  ground  with  all  the 

A  house  in  the  town   of  Auch   had  taken  |  appearance  of  confusion  ;   when  the  English 

fire  :  the  whole  staircase  was  in  flames  ;  and     believing  the  enemy  routed,    followed    them 

in  the  highest  story  there  was  a  feeble  old     in    real     disorder.       The    duke    finding    his 

woman,  cut  oflT  apparently  from  every  way     stratagem  succeed,  immediately  rallied,  and 


of  escape.  The  bishop  of  the  place  oflTered 
two  thousand  francs  to  any  person  who  would 
rescue  her  from  destruction.  No  one  pre- 
sented himself :  the  flames  made  rapid  pro- 
gre.ss  ;  the  unfortunate  victim  of  years  and 
infirmity  was  on  the  point  of  perishing.  The 
bishop  did  not  stop  any  longer  to  deliberate  ; 
he  wrapped  a  wet  cloth  around  him  ;  rushed 
into  the  midst  of  the  raging  element  ;  reached 
the  woman  ;  and  brought  her  down  in 
safety. 


Battle  of  Lepanto. 

After  the  reduction  of  Cyprus  by  the  Turks 
in  the  si.xteenth  century,  they  plundered  the 
coasts  of  Dalmatia,  Istrla,  and  Italy,  with 
impunity,  until  their  fleet  was  met  by  the 
confederates  in  the  (!ulf  of  Lepanto,  near 
Corinth,  and  received  a  signal  defeat.  All 
the  passion,  which  can  animate  human  nature 
were  roused  ;  and  all  the  instruments  of  war, 
of  ancient  and  modern  invention,  were  em- 
ployed ;  arrows,  javelins,  fire-balls,  grappling 
irons,  cannon,  muskets,  spears,  and  swords. 
The  combatants  fought  hand  to  hand  in  most 
of  the  galleys  grappled  together,  as  on  a  field 
of  battle.  Hali,  the  Turkish  admiral,  sur- 
rounded by  four  hundred  Janissaries ;  and 
Don  John  of  Austria,  who  commanded  the 


Attacked   the   English  with   the  utmost    im- 
petuosity. 

Harold  seeing  the  victory  snatched  out  of 
his  hands,  and  his  army  flying  in  disorder,  as- 
sembled all  the  fugitives  he  could  collect  on 
an  eminence  near  the  field  of  battle  Here 
he  resolved  to  make  a  stand  ;  and  e.xhorting 
his  troops  to  behave  like  heroes,  and  remem- 
ber the  fate  of  the  kingdom  depended  on  the 
victory,  waited  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  advancing  :  and  gave  them  such  a  brave 
reception,  that  they  were  soon  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  The  Duke  of  Normandy 
particularly  exposed  himself  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  action,  and  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him.  Not  dismayed,  he  made  another 
vigorous  effort,  in  which,  at  last,  the  English 
king  was  slain,  and  his  army  entirely  de- 
feated. 


School-Boy.s  in  Danger. 

In  August,  1800,  six  young  boys  had  gone 
to  bathe  in  the  small  river  of  IJriau.sole,  in 
Upper  Vienne,  and  selected  a  place  where  the 
water  appeared  of  a  proper  depth  ;  they  were 
gnorant  that  close  by  it  there  was  a  deep 
abyss.  One  of  them,  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  the  first  who  was  surprised  by  the 
danger,  and  disappeared  from  the  sight  of  hij 
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companions.  Poulon  Leysenne,  aged  thirteen, 
forgetting  all  consideration  for  his  own  safety, 
in  an  affectionate  an,\iety  for  that  of  his  com- 
panion, dived  after  him  ;  but  he  also  appeared 
to  have  sunk  to  rise  no  more  I  A  third  boy, 
of  the  age  of  twelve,  nothing  daunted  by  a 
circumstance  so  appallinj;,  quickly  followed 
Leysenne's  example,  but  with  no  happier 
success  ;  all  the  three  were  now  under  water. 
It  may  seem  incredible  that  a  fourtJi  could  be 
found  of  .so  stout  a  heart,  as  to  repeat  an  ex- 
periment which  had  already  snatched  so  many 
of  his  companions  from  his  sight  !  Yet  what 
will  boyish  enterprise  and  attachment  not  at- 
tempt? Antoine  Leger,  aged  thirteen,  un- 
hesitatingly plunged  in  after  his  three  com- 
panions ;  but,  alas  !  only  to  share  with  them 
their  danger. 

Four  of  the  youthful  party  were  now  en- 
gulphed  in  the  abyss ;  death  had  them 
struggling  within  its  grasp.  At  this  critical 
moment,  a  miller  who  lived  hard  by,  attracted 
to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  the  remaining  boy.s, 
brought  with  him  a  long  perch,  with  which  he 
fortunately  succeeded  in  drawing  out  alive 
three  of  the  boys.  Leysenne  alone  remained; 
he  who  had  first  devoted  himself  in  the  gallant 
attempt  at  rescue.  The  miller  found  it  im- 
possible to  reach  him  with  his  perch.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  One  of  the  two  boys  who 
had  taken  no  active  part  in  the  preceding 
scene,  a  mere  child  of  no  more  than  ten  years 
of  age,  plunged  in  to  achieve  what  had 
baffled  all  the  exertions  of  his  elder  play- 
mates. He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
before  his  disappearance  was  remarked  ; 
and  in  an  instant  after  reappeared  with 
the  object  of  his  solicitude,  who,  nearly 
exhausted,  was  not  without  difficulty  restored 
to  life  ! 


General  Paez. 

General  Paez,  who  commanded  the  Vene- 
zuelan cavalry,  was  the  most  enterprising  of 
all  the  officers  who  have  fought  under  the 
republxan  banners  in  South  America.  Paez 
was  self  taught,  and  sprang  up  all  of  a  sud- 
den during  the  revolution,  before  which  he 
was  hardly  heard  fif.  When  it  broke  out,  he 
was  soon  found  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  ;  his  courage,  intrepidity,  and  repeated 
successes,  speedily  gained  him  a  reputation. 
The  quickness  of  his  movements,  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  he  pursued  the  flying 
enemy,  the  personal  conflicts  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  conquests  he  had  made 
both  collectively  and  individually,  rendered 
him  the  admiration  of  his  adherents,  and  the 
dread  of  his  enemies,  into  whom  his  very 
name  struck  terror  as  they  advanced  to  the 
plains  and  savannas  to  encounter  him. 
General  Paez  was  uncommonly  active  ;  he 
would  for  amusement,  as  he  did  before  some 
English  officers,  single  out  a  \yild  bull  from 
the  herd  of  cattle,  and  ride  him  down,  pass 
his  lance  through,  and  thus  slay  him  ;  or 
gall.ip  up  to  the  anim.d's  rear,  and  grasping 
the  tail  firmly  in  his  hand,  twist  it  so  sud- 
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denly  and  strongly  as  to  throw  the  beast  on 
his  side  ;  when,  if  some  of  his  followers  did 
not  come  up,  he  would,  by  a  cut  of  his  sabre, 
hamstring  and  leave  him. 

Bolivar  being  in  company  with  Paez  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  on  a  reconnoitring 
excursion,  and  perceiving  four  of  the  enemy's 
gun-boats  about  half  a  mile  distant,  expres- 
sed a  wish  that  the  Independents  were  in 
possession  of  them,  to  enable  them  to  make 
an  attack  by  water  on  the  other  side.  Paez 
declared  he  would  soon  accomplish  his  wish  ; 
at  which  Bolivar  laughed,  and  asked  how  he 
intended  to  come  at  them  ?  The  taunt 
piqued  Paez,  who  immediately  collected  a 
party  of  his  most  tried  adherents,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  follow  him,  drew  his  sword, 
and  placing  it  in  his  mouth,  plunged  into  the 
stream.  His  men  imitated  his  example,  and 
he  succeeded  in  boarding  and  capturing  the 
enemy's  boats  with  very  little  loss. 


Female  Resolution. 

The  Gazette  of  Augsburg  for  January, 
1820,  gives  a  singular  account  of  the  heroism 
and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  the 
daughter  of  a  gamekeeper,  residing  in  a 
solitary  house  near  Welheim.  Her  father 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  church, 
when  there  appeared  at  the  door  an  old  man 
apparently  half  dead  with  cold.  Feeling  for 
his  situation,  she  let  him  in,  and  went  into 
the  kitchen  to  prepare  him  some  soup. 
Through  a  window  which  communicated 
from  the  room  in  which  she  had  left  him  with 
the  kitchen,  she  perceived  that  he  had  dropt 
the  beard  he  wore  when  he  entered  .  that  he 
now  appeared  a  robust  man  ;  and  that  he  was 
pacing  the  chamber  with  a  poniard  in  his 
hand.  Finding  no  mode  of  escape,  she  armed 
herself  with  a  chopper  in  one  hand  and  the 
boiling  soup  in  the  other,  and  entering  the 
room  where  he  was,  first  threw  tlie  soup  in 
his  face,  and  then  .struck  him  a  blow  with  tlie 
hatchet  on  his  neck,  which  brought  him  to 
the  ground  sen.seless.  At  this  moment  a 
fresh  knock  at  the  door  occasioned  her  to 
look  out  of  an  upjier  window,  when  she  saw  a 
strange  hunter,  who  demanded  admittance, 
and  on  her  refusal  threatened  to  break  open 
the  door ;  she  immediately  got  her  father's 
gun,  and  as  he  was  proceeding  to  put  his 
threat  into  execution,  she  shot  him  through 
the  right  shoulder,  on  which  he  made  his  way 
back  to  the  forest.  Half  an  hour  after,  a 
third  person  came,  and  asked  after  an  old 
man  who  must  have  passed  that  way.  She 
said  she  knew  nothing  of  him  ;  and  after 
useless  menaces  if  she  did  not  open  the  door, 
he  also  proceeded  to  break  it  in,  when  she 
shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  excitements 
of  her  courage  being  now  at  an  end,  her 
spirits  began  to  sink,  and  she  fired  .shots  and 
screamed  from  the  windows,  until  some  gens- 
d'armcs  were  attracted  to  the  house,  but 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  open  the  door 
until  the  return  of  her  father  from  church. 
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Unexpected  Reward. 

M.  Labat,  a  merchant  of  Bayonnt,  ill  in 
health,  had  retired  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  1803,  to  a  country  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Adour.  One  morning,  when 
promenading  in  his  robe-de-chanibre,  on  a 
terrace  elevated  a  little  above  the  river,  he 
saw  a  traveller  thrown  by  a  furious  horse, 
from  the  opposite  bank,  into  the  midst  of  the 
torrent.  M.  Labat  was  a  good  swimmer ; 
he  did  not  stop  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the 
danger  of  the  attempt,  but  ill  as  he  was, 
threw  off  his  robe-de-chambre,  leaped  into  the 
flood,  and  caught  the  drowning  stranger  at 
the  moment  when,  having  lost  all  sensation, 
he  must  have  otherwise  inevitably  perished. 
'Oh,  God!'  e.xclaimed  M.  Labat,  clasping 
him  in  his  arms,  and  recognising  with  a  tran- 
sport of  joy  the  individual  he  had  saved  ; 
'.sacred  humanity  1  what  do  I  not  owe  thee  ? 
'  1  have  saved  my  son  1' 

La  Rochejacquelein. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Vendeen  war 
the  royalists  took  Saumur.  M.  de  la  Roche- 
jacquelein attacked  the  republican  camp,  and 
turned  it ;  the  ditch  was  crossed,  a  wall 
beyond  it  thrown  down,  and  the  post  carried. 
M.  de  la  Rochejacquelein  throwing  his  hat 
into  the  entrenchment,  called  out,  'Who 
will  go  and  fetch  it/'  and  darting  forward  the 
first  himself,  he  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  brave  peasants. 

This  gallant  youth,  who  commanded  the 
Vendeen  army,  and  was  always  at  the  post  of 
honour  and  of  danger,  fell  in  the  cause  he 
had  so  ardently  espoused,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age. 


New  Colours. 

James  II.  when  Duke  of  York,  served 
some  time  under  Marshal  Turenne,  and  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Etampes,  in  1652.  In 
his  memoirs  he  gives  the  following  account  of 
a  daring  achievement  of  Turenne's  own 
regiment,  in  regaining  one  of  the  out  works  : 
'  They  went  on,'  he  says,  '  in  the  face  of 
both  armies,  all  of  which  were  either  spec- 
tators of  that  action,  or  engaged  in  it ;  and 
without  any  'manner  of  diversion,  or  so  much 
as  one  cannon  shot  to  favour  them,  they 
came  up  to  the  attack.  Notwithstanding  the 
continual  fire  which  was  made  at  them,  both 
from  the  work  and  the  wall  of  the  town,  they 
marched  on  without  firing  one  single  shot ; 
the  captains  themselves  taking  the  colours  in 
their  hands,  and  marching  with  them  at  the 
head  of  their  soldiers  till  they  were  advanced 
to  the  work,  which  was  crowded  with  men  as 
thick  as  they  could  stand  by  one  another  ; 
and  then  at  one  instant  poured  in  their  shot 
and  came  up  to  push  of  pike  with  so  much 
gallantry'  and  resolution,  that  they  beat  out 
the  enemy,  and  lodged  themselves  upon  the 
work.  All  this  they  performed  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  captain  of  the  regiment,  and  one 


or  two  more  inferior  officers,  not  many  of  the 
private  soldiers  falling.  It  was  imiversally 
confessed  by  all  who  w  ere  then  present,  that 
they  never  saw  .so  daring  an  action.  .Marshal 
Turenne  himself,  and  the  most  e.\periepced 
officers  of  the  army,  were  all  of  opinion,  that 
It  had  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  done 
so  much,  if  their  colours  had  not  been  always 
in  their  \iew.  And  this  action  was  partly  the 
occasion  that  the  regiments  afterwards  made 
them  new  colours,  for  both  the  old  regiments 
and  others  had  taken  an  ill  kind  of  pride  in 
having  their  colours  tattered  out  and  worn  so 
bare,  that  there  was  almost  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  ensign  staff ;  the  re.:;iment  of  Turenne 
being  the  only  one  which  h.id  any  visible 
colours,  not  e.\cepting  the  French  guards 
themselves.' 


D'Elbee. 

When  the  Vendeen  General,  M.  d'Elbee, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  republicans,  he 
was  at  death's  door  from  his  wounds.  They 
entered  his  chamber  saying,  '  So  this  is 
d'Elbee!'  'Yes,'  replied  he,  '  you  see  your 
greatest  enemy,  and  had  I  strength  to  fight, 
you  would  not  have  taken  Noirmoutier ;  or 
at  least  you  should  have  purchased  it  dearly.' 
They  kept  him  five  days,  and  loaded  him  %yith 
insults  ;  but  he  submitted  to  their  examina- 
tions with  great  moderation,  until  at  length 
exhausted  tjy  suffering,  he  said,  '  Gentlemen, 
it  is  time  to  conclude  ;  let  me  die.'  As  he 
was  unable  to  stand,  they  placed  this  brave 
and  virtuous  general  in  an  arm-chair,  where 
he  was  shot. 


Female  Volunteers. 

A  Vendeeu  heroine  of  the  name  of  Jeanne 
Robin  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  taking  up 
arms  in  the  cause  of  royalty.  She  obtained 
one  of  the  coarse  cottons  which  were  given  to 
the  poorest  of  the  soldiers,  took  the  sacrament, 
and  then  hastened  to  the  camp.  The  eve- 
ning before  the  battle  of  Thouars,  she  sought 
for  M.  de  Lescure,  and  addressing  him,  said, 
'  General,  I  am  a  woman  !  Madame  de  Les- 
cure knows  it,  and  also  that  my  c'naracter  is 
good.  To-morrow  there  is  to  be  a  battle  ;  let 
me  but  have  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  fight,  so  that  you  will  not  send  me  away.' 
She  indeed  fought  under  the  eye  of  M.  de 
Lescure,  and  called  to  him,  '  General,  you 
must  not  pass  me,  I  shall  always  be  nearer 
the  blues  ;ihe  republicans]  than  you.'  She 
was  wounded  in  the  hand,  but  this  only  ani- 
mated her  the  more ;  and  showing  it  to  him, 
she  .said,  'This  is  nothing.'  Then  rushing 
furiously  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, she  perished. 


After  a  great  assault  at  Ostend,  among  the 
heaps  of  slain  was  found  the  body  of  a  young 
Spanish  woman,  who  it  was  conjectured  by 
her  wounds  had  been  .slain  in  the  assault.  She 
had  under  her  apparel  a  chain  of  gold  set  with 
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precioua  stones,  besides  other  jewels.  It 
never  could  be  ascertained  who'  .she  was, 
or  what  liad  induced  her  to  brave  the  hazards 
of  war,  although  every  enquiry  v/as  made  on 
the  subject. 


Mahometan  Conqueror. 

The  first  chief  who  exalted  the  banners  of 
Mahomet  in  the  fertile  fields  of  Bengal,  was 
Bukhtyar  Khuliiy.  Nature  had  not  been 
favourable  to  Bukhtyar  in  his  formation  ;  he 
was  ill-favoured,  and  of  a  mean  appearance  ; 
and  amongst  other  deformities  of  his  person, 
it  is  stated,  that  when  he  stood  upright,  the 
ends  of  his  fingers  e.xtended  considerably 
below  his  knees.  When  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  he  twice  offered  himself  as  a  volun- 
teer to  the  officers  of  Mahommed  Ghor\', 
sovereign  of  Lahore  ;  but  they,  di.sgusted 
with  his  appearance,  refused  to  enrol  him 
among  their  levies.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
obtain  employment  in  the  Imperial  service, 
he  enlisted  as  a  cavalier  with  Oughul  Beg, 
one  of  the  provincial  governors.  In  this  situa- 
tion, his  activity,  courage,  and  abilities  soon 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  his  supe- 
riors, and  he  quickly  obtained  promotion. 

When  Bukhtyar  had  acquired  .some  cele- 
brity in  his  new  situation,  he  prevailed  on 
several  parties  of  his  own  tribe,  who  were 
in  want  of  employment,  to  accept  him  as 
their  commander ;  and  having  afterwards 
signalized  him.self  on  many  important  occa- 
sions, he  was  at  length  (about  the  year  696) 
appointed  by  Cuttub  Adden,  the  Viceroy  of 
Delhi,  to  the  command  of  an  army  destined 
to  the  conquest  of  Behar. 

In  this  undertaking  he  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  returned  at  the  end  of  two  5'ears 
loaded  with  plunder,  the  whole  of  which  he 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was  so 
much  plea.sed  with  his  conduct  that  he  con- 
ferred on  him  such  honours  as  c.\cited  the 
envy  of  all  his  competitors. 

The  mode  which  the  coin-tiers  of  Delhi 
devised  to  get  rid  of  the  envied  Bukhtyar 
was  one  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the 
East  see  '  Shere  Afghun' — Aiieciintrs  of  En- 
ter Jirise,  p.  246.)  On  a  public  occasion,  when 
the  v.hole  court  of  the  Viceroy  were  assembled, 
some  of  the  nobles  took  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  subject  of  the  late  conquest 
i;f  Behar,  and  of  e.\tolling  the  feats  of 
br.ivery  performed  by  the  general  ;  they 
added,  that  such  was  their  high  opinion  of 
his  courage,  they  were  siu-e  he  would,  single- 
li.uided,  contend  with  and  overcome  a  fierce 
elephant ;  this  being  contradicted  by  some 
other  person  in  the  secret,  the  question  was 
at  length  submitted  to  the  Viceroy,  and  by 
him  proposed  to  Bukhtyar,  who  dreading  the 
imputation  of  cowardice  more  than  death, 
boldly  agreed  to  try  the  contest. 

One  of  those  elephants  which  are  kept  for 
fighting  by  the  princes  of  the  East,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  area  in  front  of  the  palace  ; 
and  Bukhtyar,  without  making  any  other  pre- 
paration than  merely  throwing  off  liis  coat,  | 
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and  girding  up   his   loins,  advanced  with  a 
battle-axe  in  his  hand. 

The  elephant,  urger.  on  by  its  driver,  made 
a  charge  at  Bukhtyar,  who  de.vterously 
avoided  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  struck  ' 
the  elephant  with  his  battle-a.\e  with  sucli 
force  on  the  trunk  that  the  animal  screamed 
out  and  ran  off  Shouts  of  wonder  and 
acclamation  resounded  through  the  palace, 
and  the  Viceroy  not  only  presented  the 
general  with  a  large  sum  of  money  himself, 
but  ordered  all  the  nobles  to  present  him  witl, 
an  offering  of  congratulation.  The  sum  col- 
lected on  this  occasion  was  of  considerable 
value  ;  but  Bukhtyar,  scorning  to  be  thus 
enriched,  added  a  sum  of  his  own,  and  made 
a  donation  of  the  v.hole  to  the  inferior  ser- 
vants of  the  court. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction,  Bukhtyar 
was,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejiri  699,  appointed 
governor  of  Behar.  with  orders  to  extend  his 
conquests  over  all  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories. 


Marshal  Ney. 

On  the  memorable  retreat  from  Portugal, 
Mar.shal  Ney  commanded  the  rear-guard, 
and  had  to  maintain  several  conflicts  with 
the  English  troops.  On  retreating  through 
Pombal,  the  moment  the  Engli.sh  entered  .the 
town,  the  bells  were  ordered  to  be  rung,  and 
every  kind  of  rejoicing  to  be  made,  even,  it  is 
said,  to  the  Inirninii  of  Ney  and  Massena  in 
effigy.  Ney  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  instantly  turned  round,  and  drove  the 
British  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
set  fire  to  the  town.  He  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  Lord  Wellington,  stating  that  he  was  sorry 
to  have  been  compelled  to  such  a  measure ; 
but  he  felt  it  necessarj'  to  prove  to  his  lord- 
.ship,  that  it  was  hunger,  and  that  only,  that 
obliged  the  French  to  retreat  out  of  Portugal. 

Pari.sian  Youth. 

When  the  allied  armies  were  approaching 
Paris,  in  the  year  1814,  a  column  of  five 
thousand  men  were  detached  from  the  capital 
to  escort  an  immense  convoy  of  ammunition, 
and  a  hundred  thou.sand  rations  of  bread,  for 
Bonaparte's  army.  It  was  intercepted  by  the 
allied  forces  with  great  superiority  of  numbers. 
Pressed  and  charged  on  all  sides,  the  French 
column  formed  it.self  into  several  .squares,  and 
oppo.sed  the  most  courageous  resistance.  It 
consisted  merely  of  young  soldiers  and  na- 
tional guards,  but  nothing  could  intimidate 
them.  The  squares  continued  to  fire  as  they 
marched  ;  braving  the  charges  of  the  cavalry, 
rejecting  every  summons  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  officers,  and  refusing  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigorous 
attacks.  It  was  in  vain  that  Colonel  Rapatcl, 
a  French  officer  in  the  Ru.ssian  service,  ad- 
vanced alone  to  end  this  useless  struggle. 
The  French  troop,  though  surrounded  and 
despairing  of  escape,  wished  at  least  to  die 
with  glory.    '  Friends  and  fellow  coimtry  men,' 
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exclaimed  Rapatel,  '  cease  your  resistance. 
Vou  have  conducted  yourselves  with  honour, 
and  Alexander  will  give  you  liberty  on  the 
spot.'  Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  he  was 
struck  by  two  musket  balls,  and  fell  dead  on 
the  spot.  The  artillery  alone  could  subdue 
this  h.andful  of  brave  men,  who  maintained 
the  contest  against  the  whole  allied  army. 
The  batteries  opened  their  fires,  and  broke 
the  squares :  while  cavalry  rushed  among 
them,  scattering  death  and  disorder  around. 
There  was  now  no  alternative  but  to  yield  ; 
and  as  they  defiled  before  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  he  complimented  them  on  their 
heroic  conduct. 


Victim  of  srenerous  Darinar. 

A  husbandman  of  the  name  of  Altemade,  a 
native  of  Holland,  who  had  lived  from  his 
early  youth  a  rural  life  in  the  Dutch  colony 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  happened  to  be 
on  horseback  on  the  coast,  at  the  very  point 
of  time  that  a  vessel  was  shipwrecked  by  a 
dreadful  tempest.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
crew  perished  in  the  waves ;  the  remainder 
were  struggling  with  death  on  the  shattered 
planks  that  still  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  No  boat  could  be  sent  out  in  such  a 
dreadful  storm  for  the  deliverance  of  these 
poor  people  ;  the  humane  and  intrepid  Hol- 
lander undertakes  to  save  them ;  he  blows 
brandy  into  the  nostrils  of  his  horse  ;  and 
fi.xing  himself  firmly  in  his  stirrups,  he  plunges 
into  the  sea.  and  gaining  the  wreck,  brings 
back  to  the  shore  two  men  of  the  crew,  each 
of  whom  held  by  one  of  his  boots.  In  this 
manner  he  went  and  returned  seven  times, 
and  thus  .saved  fourteen  of  the  passengers. 
But  the  eighth  time,  on  his  return,  a  rapid 
and  immense  surge  threw  down  his  horse,  the 
heroic  rider  lost  his  seat,  and  was  swallowed 
up  with  the  two  tmfortunate  men  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  save.  What  death  could  be 
more  glorious  than  in  such  a  cause  1 

Muley  Molock. 

The  Africans  record  wonders  of  the  life  and 
death  of  their  king,  Muley  Molock,  who  was 
invaded  by  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal. 
The  royal  Moor  was  wasted  away  by  sick- 
ness ;  and  on  the  day  when  the  two  armies 
met  in  battle,  he  was  almost  ready  to  expire. 
He  was  conveyed  to  his  camp  in  a  litter, 
where  he  gave  particular  directions  to  his 
officers  to  be  verj-  careful  to  conceal  his  death 
if  he  .should  expire  during  the  action.  He 
was  conveyed  from  rank  to  rank,  where  by 
signs,  by  his  presence,  and  his  words,  he  ex- 
horted the  Moors  to  fight  gallantly  in  the 
defence  of  their  religion  and  their  countrj'. 
The  battle  commenced,  and  the  African  king's 
right  wing  was  pushed  by  the  Portuguese  to 
their  centre.  When  the  sick  prince  beheld 
his  soldiers  in  disorder,  and  fl>-ing  shamefully 
before  a  victorious  enemy,  he  threw  himself 
from  his  litter ;  his  whole  soul  was  fired  ;  he 
resolved,  though  dying,  to  endeavour  to  ani- 


mate them  to  the  recovery  of  their  ground : 
his  officers  in  vain  opposed  him  ;  he  made  his 
way  sword  in  hand.  The  Moors  thus  encou- 
raged by  the  example  of  their  pnnce,  returned 
to  the  charge,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  re- 
gained their  honour.  The  king  had  no  sooner 
performed  this  heroic  act,  than  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  his  officers,  he  was  conveyed  to  his 
litter;  and  the  moment  after,  just  as  he  ex- 
pired, he  put  his  finger  to  his  lips,  to  remind 
them  to  conceal  his  death,  as  he  had  requested. 


The  Grand  Duke  Constantiiie. 

This  prince,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  is  a  man  of  rather  unpolished  manners 
and  of  Herculean  strength.  His  personal 
courage  is  notorious ;  in  all  the  engagements 
durmg  the  late  war,  he  headed  the  charges  of 
his  guards  like  a  common  grenadier,  baring 
his  arm  to  his  shoulder,  and  raising  his  sabre, 
exclaiming,  '  Now,  my  lads,  let  us  at  them  I' 

Siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

In  the  assault  on  Bergen-op-Zoom  by  Lord 
Lyndoch,  which  was  so  boldly  undertaken, 
and  so  strangely  disappointed  when  .success 
.seemed  almost  certain,  a  Dutch  officer  in  the 
English  service  led  the  attack  on  one  of  the 
bastions.  He  was  a  native  of  the  town,  and 
it  was  supposed  had  been  useful  in  furnishing 
hints  for  the  attack.  He  led  on  his  party 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  although  the 
greater  number  of  them  fled,  or  fell  under  a 
heavy  fire,  he  descended  into  the  main  ditch, 
crossed  it  upon  the  ice,  and  forced  his  way, 
followed  by  a  handful  of  men,  as  far  as  the 
internal  defences  of  the  place.  He  had 
already  mounted  the'  inner  glacis,  when  he 
was  wounded  in  many  places,  and  precipi- 
tated into  the  ditch  ;  and  as  his  followers  were 
unable  to  bring  him  off,  he  remained  on  the 
ice  until  next  morning ;  when  being  alive,  he 
became  a  prisoner  to  the  French,  and  died  of 
his  wounds  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Sir  Peter  Parker. 

'There  is  a  tear  for  all  that  die, 

A  mourner  o'er  the  humblest  grave ; 
But  nations  swell  the  funeral  cr>'. 
And  triumph  sweeps  above  the  brave. 

For  them  is  sorrow's  purest  sigh 
O'er  ocean's  heaving  bosom  sent , 

In  vain  their  bones  imburied  lie, 
-\11  earth  becomes  their  monument. 

A  tomb  is  theirs  on  every  page, 

-An  epitaph  on  every  tongue  ; 
The  present  hours,  the  future  age. 

For  them  bewail,  to  them  belong. 

***** 

-A.nd,  gallant  Parker,  thus  enshrined. 

Thy  life,  thy  fall,  thy  fame  shall  be ; 
And  early  valour,  glowing,  find 

A  model  in  thy  memory.' 

Lord  Bvrox. 
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Although  the  gallant  Sir  Peter  Parker  fell 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  yet  he  had  already 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  glor>'.  Brought  up 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  immortal 
Nelson,  he  partook  largely  of  his  daring 
spirit. 

When  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Italy  in  the 
Menelaiis,  in  the  year  1812,  he  saw  a  large 
brig  and  several  s.iiall  vessels  in  the  bay  of 
Orbitello.  He  reconnoitred  the  fort  of  St. 
Stephauo  ;  and  although  its  strength  was 
great,  consisting  of  a  battery  of  two  guns,  one 
of  four  guns,  and  a  citadel  of  fourteen  guns, 
yet  Sir  Peter  determined  to  cut  them  out, 
although  they  were  anchored  within  musket 
shot  of  the  shore  and  of  the  batteries.  Ac- 
tuated with  that  ardent  zeal  which  knew  no 
difficulty,  and  that  dauntless  spirit  which 
feared  no  danger,  he  left  the  ship  with  two 
gigs,  two  cutter.s,  a  launch  with  an  eighteen 
pounder  carronade,  carrying  one  hundred 
and  thirty  seamen  and  forty  marines,  leaving 
the  fir.^t  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  ship. 
This  gallant  little  band  had  to  face  the  fire  of 
the  citadel  and  batteries,  a  regular  force  of 
four  hundred  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  were  under  arms  to  receive 
them.  Sir  Peter  was  to  carrj',  if  possible,  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour  ;  Lieutenants  Beynon 
and  Wilcock,  with  the  marines,  were  to  storm 
the  batteries  commanding  it.  They  now 
pushed  rapidly  under  a  volley  of  fire  for  the 
shore  ;  which  they  had  no  sooner  reached, 
than  the  ofiicers  leaped  out  of  the  boat  with 
the  marines,  and  led  them  immediately  to 
the  charge  up  the  hill,  driving  three  times 
their  number  of  the  enemy  into  a  four-gun 
battery,  which  they  instantly  stormed,  putting 
all  to  the  sword,  and  spiking  the  .guns.  The 
vessels  were  boarded  and  carried  Ijy  Sir  Peter 
Parker  in  the  most  dashing  and  brilliant  style, 
riiough  moored  within  half  pistol-.shot  of  the 
batteries.  Cries  of  '  Wellington'  and  '  Nelson,' 
(the  sign  and  countersign  of  the  night)  re- 
sounded through  the  harbour,  and  on  the  hill 
proclaimed  possession  of  the  battery  and  the 
vessels. 

The  bright  career  of  this  brave  officer  ter- 
minated iu  the  war  against  the  United  States. 
He  still  commanded  the  Menclaits  frigate  of 
thirty-eight  guns.  Determined  to  make  a 
diversion,  iu  favour  of  the  British  army  on  the 
side  of  Baltimore,  he  sailed  up  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  resolved  by  a  night  attack  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy's  forces,  and  destroy  their 
camp.  Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  August,  1814,  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  landed 
a  body  of  seamen,  and  a  party  of  marines,  not 
exceeding  altogether  one  hundred  and  forty 
men  ;  and  after  a  march  of  four  miles  reached 
the  enemy.  He  found  him  drawn  up  in  a 
plain,  surrounded  by  woods,  with  their  camp 
in  the  rear,  and  their  strength  consisting  of 
five  hundred  militia,  a  troop  of  hor.se,  and 
five  pieces  of  artillery.  He  attacked  tlum 
immediately,  and  compelled  them  to  a  r.iiiid 
retreat  behind  their  cannon.  While  animat- 
ing his  men  to  pursue  their  success,  Sir  Peter 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket  shot. 
On  receiving  his  wound  he  smiled,  and  said 


to  one  of  his  lieutenants,  '  They  have  hit  me, 
Pearce,  at  last,  but  it  is  nothing  ;  push  on,  my 
brave  fellows,  and  follow  me  !'  cheering  his 
men  with  such  undaunted  heroism,  that  even 
his  dying  accents  may  be  said  to  have  been 
.strains  of  triumph.  The  men  as  enthusiastically 
returned  his  cheer.  He  advanced  at  their 
head  a  few  paces  farther,  when  staggering 
under  the  rapid  flow  of  blood  from  the  wound, 
he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  second  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Pearce,  and  faintly  desiring  him  to  sound 
the  bugle,  to  collect  the  men,  and  leave  him 
on  the  field,  he  finally  surrendered  without  a 
sigh  his  brave  spirit  to  the  mercy  of  heaven. 

His  men  collected  around  his  body,  and 
swore  never  to  deliver  it  up  to  the  enemy  but 
with  their  lives.  A  handful  of  gallant  fellows 
bore  him  from  the  field,  before  a  force  four 
times  superior.  The  men  who  carried  him 
were  occasionally  changed  ;  hut  a  sailor  of  the 
name  of  William  Porrel  refu.sed  to  quit  the 
body  a  moment,  and  unrelieved  sustained  his 
portion  of  the  weight  to  the  shore.  When  it 
was  suggested  by  some  present,  that  the 
enemy  might  rally  and  cut  off  their  retreat, 
he  exclaimed,  '  No  !  never  shall  a  Yankee  lay 
a  hand  on  the  body  of  my  captain,  while  I 
have  life  or  strength  to  defend  it.'  Sir  Peter 
Parker  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 


Sergeant  Milligan. 

In  an  attack  made  on  a  French  sctee  armed 
with  four  si.\-pounders,  twelve  mounted 
musketoons  and  small  arms,  by  the  boats  of 
the  Melpomene  frigate.  Captain  Parker,  off 
the  coast  of  Leghorn,  in  the  year  iSoO,  Lieu- 
tenant Thomson  in  the  barge,  and  five  seamen 
were  killed,  si.\  desperately  wounded,  and 
several  others  disabled.  The  ship  and  other 
boats  were  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  but  the 
survivors  persevered  and  hooked  on.  Mr. 
Butler,  Lieutenant  Gascoigne,  and  Sergeant 
Thomas  Milligan,  were  the  only  per.sous  en- 
abled to  board,  at  which  time  the  enemy's 
crew  consisted  of  eighteen  men,  three  of 
whom  were  killed  and  fifteen  made  prisoners. 
The  conduct  of  Milligan  peculiarly  excited 
the  admiration  of  his  brave  comrades  and 
captain.  Being  in  the  bow  of  the  barge,  he 
was  the  first  man  that  boarded  the  sctec  ;  and 
on  his  leaping  on  the  deck,  six  muskets  were 
presented  in  his  face,  the  fatal  effects  of  which 
he  rapidly  avoided,  by  throwing  himself  in- 
stantly into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  crew. 
Owing  to  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  barge,  and  the  sete'e  continuing  under 
sail,  only  five  men  wore  able  to  follow  the 
sergeant  •  and  after  some  resistance  the  enemy 
were  forced  to  retreat  and  disperse,  and  six 
of  them  leaped  into  their  own  boat,  carrying 
their  arms  and  ammunition  with  them.  Ser- 
geant Milligan  fearing  that  they  might  do  con- 
siderable mischief  with  their  muskets,  and 
knowing  that  the  barge  could  not  follow,  he 
jumped  down  into  the  middle  of  them.  He 
was  instantly  seized  and  thrown  overboard  ; 
but  in  the  struggle,  he  grappled  and  carried 
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one  of  the  enemy  witii  him,  whom  he  killed 
in  the  water  with  his  cutlass.  The  other  boats 
of  the  Melpomene  now  coming  up,  every  exer- 
tion was  made  to  save  the  sergeant,  who  was 
seen  swimming  astern  of  the  sete'e,  apparently 
very  faint,  having  received  several  wounds 
during  the  action.  One  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  ship  seeing  an  oar  close  behind  him,  called 
to  Milligan  to  get  hold  of  it,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive some  assistance,  till  the  boat  could  get 
up  to  him,  which  afterwards  picked  him  up. 
On  his  being  asked,  when  safe  on  board,  if 
he  had  gained  the  assistance  of  the  oar  float- 
ing by  him,  he  replied,  '  No,  sir,  I  did  not 
know  the  enemy  had  all  surrendered  ;  and 
1  could  not  bear' the  idea  of  turning  my  back 
on  the  enemy's  vessel.'  The  Patriotic  Fund 
presented  this  brave  fellow  with  forty  pounds. 

Bombardment  of  Algiers. 

The  attack  on  Algiers,  whether  considered 
as  to  its  object,  or  the  success  with  which  that 
object  was  accomplished,  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  of 
th;  British  arms.  Resolved  to  punish  the 
wanton  outrages  committed  by  that  piratical 


Lord  Exmouth  escaped  unhurt  most  mira- 
culously, for  his  coat  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
musket  balls  and  by  grapeshot. 

Duke  of  Wellington. 

During  the  scene  of  tumult  and  carnage 
which  the  battle  of  Waterloo  presented,  at 
every  moment  and  in  every  place,  the  Duke 
of  WeUington  exposed  his  person  with  a  free- 
dom which  made  all  around  him  tremble  for 
that  life  on  which  it  was  obvious  that  the  fate 
of  the  battle  depended.  There  was  scarcely 
a  square  but  he  visited  in  person,  encouraging 
the  men  by  his  presence,  and  the  officers  by 
his  directions.  While  he  stood  on  the  centre 
of  the  high  road  in  front  of  Mount  St.  Jean, 
several  guns  were  levelled  against  him,  dis- 
tinguished as  he  was  by  his  suite,  and  the 
movements  of  the  officers,  who  were  passing 
to  and  fro  with  orders.  The  balls  repeatedly 
grazed  a  tree  near  him,  when  he  observed  to 
one  of  his  suite,  '  That's  good  practice  ;  I 
think  they  fire  better  than  in  bpa'n.'  Riding 
up  to  the  95th,  when  in  front  of  the  l.ne,  and 
even  then  expecting  a  formidable  charge  of 
cavalrj",   he  said,   '  Stand  fa>t,  95th,  we  must 


State  on  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  nghts  of    not  be  beat  :  what  will  they  say  m  Englana  .' 
humanity.  Lord  Exmouth  first  sent  a  message  \  On  another  occasion    when  many  of  the  best 
to   the  Dey,    with   the  terms  which   he   de-  1  and  bravest  men  had  fallen,   and  the  event  of 
-  ■    •  '  the  action  seemed  doubtful  even  to  tno  e  who 


manded  ;  these  nit  being  acceded  to,  his  lord 
ship  still  waited  for  them  to  fire  first.  When 
much  to  the  gratification  of  the  British,  who 
were  impatient  for  the  attack,  he  saw  the  flash 
of  one  of  their  guns,  before  he  heard  the 
sound,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  alacrity, 
'That  will  do;  fire,  my  fine  fellows'  A  tre- 
mendous broadside  was  immediately  given 
with  great  cheering,  which  made  havoc  among 
the  people  on  shore. 

In  this  engagement  the  most  determined 
bravery  was  displayed.  Some  of  the  sailors 
wantingwadding,  impatiently  tore  their  jackets 


remained,  he  said,  with  the  coolness  of  a  spec- 
tator, '  Never  mind,  we'll  win  this  battle  yet.' 
To  another  regiment  then  closely  engaged,  he 
used  a  common  sporting  expression,  '  Hard 
pounding  this,  gentlemen  ;  let's  see  who  will 
pound  longest.' 

One  general  officer  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  stating  to  the  duke,  that  his  bri- 
gade was  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  numbers  ; 
and  that  those  who  remained  were  so  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  that  a  temporary  relief,  of  how- 
ever short  duration,  seemed  a  measure  of  ne- 


in  pieces,  and  crammed  buttons  and  all  into  the  ,  cessity.       Tell  him,   said  the  duke,     what  he 


guns  ;  while  the  soldiers'  wives  on  board  some 
of  the  ships  supplied  their  husbands  with  pow- 
der and  shot  during  the  engagement. 

During  the  action,  the  Leandcr  lay  for  a 
considerable  time  exposed  to  a  most  destruc- 
tive fire  of  shot  and  shells.  Everj-one  was  at 
his  post ;  and  among  others,  Mr.  Colthorpe, 
master's  mate,  was  ordered  into  the  foretop, 
where  he  remained  unhurt  during  the  hottest 
of  the  conflict,  ^^"hen  the  batteries  were  found 
to  slacken  their  fire,  he  was  called  on  to  per- 
form some  duty  on  deck.  He  came  down 
smiling,  and  taking  the  lieutenant  by  the  hand, 
pointed  to  the  Mole  where  the  Algerine  fleet 
lay  on  fire,  and  in  a  most  impressive  manner, 
with  his  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  his  whole 
countenance  full  of  animation,  exclaimed  in 
the  language  of  Lord  Byron,  in  his  poem  of 
■  The  Corsair,' 

'  Much  has  been  done,  but  more  remains 
to  do— 

Their  gallies  burn  !  why  not  their  city  too  ? 
Scarcely  had  the  words  died   on  his  lips, 
when  a  round  shot  struck  him  on  the  head, 
and  blew  it  to  atoms. 


proposes  is  impossible.  He,  I,  and  everj- 
Englishman  in  the  field,  must  de  on  the 
spo^  we  now  occupy.'  '  It  is  enough,'  re- 
turned the  general ;  '  I,  and  every  man  under 
my  command,  are  determined  to  share  his 
fate.' 


The  Marquess  of  Anglesea. 

Next  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was,  perhaps, 
more  indebted  to  the  first  '  cavalrj'  officer  in 
the  world,'  as  the  gallant  marquess  is  called, 
than  to  any  other  of  the  numerous  warriors 
who  so  gloriously  distinguished  themselves  on 
that  eventful  day.  'He  displayed,' says  an 
eyewitness  of  his  lordship's  conduct  in  the 
field  on  this  occasion,  '  consummate  valour,  in 
the  sight  of  his  admiring  men.  As  it  was  the 
greatest  object  at  the  moment  to  kinale  the 
spirit  of  our  troops  ;  what  could  more  elTec- 
tually  do  this,  than  the  display,  gallantrj-,  and 
dash  of  their  superior?  This  was  the  more 
important,  as  it  is  also  a  certain  fact,  that  not 
having  as  yet  made  an  essay  on  the  cuirassiers. 
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llicy  entertained  the  idea  that  all  attack  upon 
them  was  ineffectual.' 

Twice  had  the  marquess,  then  Earl  of  U.x- 
bridge,  led  the  Guards  to  the  charge,  cheering 
tiiem  with  the  rallying  cry  of  '  Now  for  the 
honour  of  the  household  troops,'  when  three 
heavy  masses  of  the  enemy  sinfantryadvanced, 
supported  by  artillery,  and  a  numerous  body 
of  cuirassiers.  This  formidable  body  drove  in 
the  Belgians,  leaving  the  highland  brigade  to 
receive  the  shock.  At  this  critical  moment, 
the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  galloped  up  to  the 
.second  heavy  brigade,  (Ponsonby's)  when  the 
three  regiments  were  wheeled  up  in  the  most 
masterly  style,  presenting  a  beautiful  front  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  men.  As  his  lordship 
rode  down  the  line,  he  was  received  by  a  ge- 
neral shout  and  cheer  from  the  brigade.  Then 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  he  made  the 
most  rapid  and  destructive  charge  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  division  they  attacked  consisted 
of  upwards  of  nine  thousand  men,  under 
Count  d'Erlon.  Of  these  three  thousand 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest  killed,  with 
the  exception  of  about  a  thousand  men,  who 
formed  themselves  under  cover  of  the  cuiras- 
siers. 

His  lordship  afterwards  led  the  '  household 
troops  '  in  several  brilliant  attacks,  cutting  in 
pieces  whole  battalions  of  the  old  guard,  into 
whose  masses  they  penetrated  ;  when  after 
having  successfully  got  through  this  arduous 
day,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  knee  by 
almost  the  last  shot  that  was  fired.  The  wound 
was  such,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  am- 
putate the  leg. 


Traits  of  Waterloo. 

Amid  the  confusion  presented  by  the  fiercest 
and  closest  cavalry  fight  which  had  ever  been 
seen,  many  individuals  distinguished  them- 
.selves  by  feats  of  personal  strength  and  valour. 
Even  officers  of  rank  and  distinction,  whom 
the  usual  habits  of  modem  war  render  rather 
the  directors  than  the  actual  agents  of 
slaughter,  were  in  this  desperate  action  seen 
fighting  hand  to  hand  like  common  soldiers. 
'  Vou  are  uncommonly  savage  to-day,'  .said  an 
officer  to  his  friend,  a  young  man  of  rank, 
who  was  arming  himself  with  a  third  .sabre 
after  two  had  been  broken  in  his  grasp.  '  What 
would  you  have  me  do  ?'  answered  the  other, 
by  nature  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  humane 
of  men  :  '  we  are  here  to  kill  the  French,  and 
he  is  the  best  man  to-day  who  can  kill  most 
of  them.'  .and  he  again  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  combat. 


Sir  John  Ely  requested  permission  to  lead 
the  charge  of  the  heavy  brigade,  consisting  of 
the  Life  Guards,  the  Oxford  Blues,  and  the 
Scotch  (;reys.  The  effect  was  tremendous. 
.Sir  John  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by 
several  of  the  cuirassiers  ;  but  being  a  tall  and 
unconnnonly  powerful  man,  completely  master 
of  his  horse  and  swortl,  h«  cut  his  way  out, 
leaving  sevcr.d  of  liis  assailants  on  the  ground, 


marked   with    wounds    which    indicated    the 
strength  of  the  arm  which  inflicted  them. 


A  corporal  in  the  HorseGuards.of  the  name 
of  Shaw,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  .a 
pugilist,  was  fighting  seven  or  eight  hours, 
dealing  destruction  on  all  around  him  ;  at  one 
time  he  was  attacked  by  six  of  the  French 
Jmperial  Guard,  four  of  whom  he  killed,  but 
was  at  last  slain  himself  by  the  remaining 
two. 


In  the  afternoon  of  this  dreadful  day,  the 
92d  Regiment,  which  was  reduced  to  about 
two  hundred  men,  charged  a  column  of  the 
enemy,  which  came  down  on  them,  of  from 
two  to  three  thousand  men  ;  they  penetr.ated 
into  the  centre  of  the  column  with  the  bayonet, 
and  the  instant  they  pierced  it  the  ScotsGreys 
dashed  forward  to  their  support,  when  they 
cheered  each  other,  and  cried  '  Scotland  for 
ever  !'  Every  man  of  the  enemy  was  either 
killed  or  taken  prisoner,  after  which  the  Scots 
Greys  charged  through  the  enemy's  second 
line,  and  took  their  eagles. 

A  division  of  the  enemy  h,\ving  been  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  their  eagles.  Lieutenant 
Deares,  of  the  28th,  hurried  away  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, accompanied  the  cavalry  in  the  pur- 
suit on  foot,  attacking,  sword  in  hand,  every 
Frenchman  that  came  in  his  way.  He  had 
already  cut  down  two,  and  wounded  three 
others,  when  being  overpowered  by  a  body  of 
infantry,  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  stripped 
of  all  his  clothes,  except  his  shirt  and  trow.sers, 
in  which  state  he  joined  his  regiment  during 
the  night. 

The  bridge  at  Wavre  was  repeatedly  lost 
and  gained  before  the  French  were  able  to 
make  their  footing  good  beyond  it.  At  length 
a  French  colonel  snatched  the  eagle  of  his 
regiment,  and  rushing  forward,  crossed  the 
bridge,  and  struck  it  into  the  ground  on  the 
other  side.  His  corps  followed,  with  a  unani- 
mous .shout  of  '  I'h'c  i Eiiipcreur I'  and  al- 
though the  gallant  officer  who  thus  led  them 
on  was  slain  on  the  spot,  his  followers  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  village. 


Amidst  the  lury  of  the  conflict,  some  traces 
occurred  of  military  indifiercnce  which  deserve 
to  be  recorded,  'i'he  Life  Guards  coming  up 
in  the  rear  of  the  95th,  which  distinguished 
regiment  acted  as  sharp>hooters  in  front  of 
the  line,  sustaining  and  repelling  a  most  for- 
midable on.set  of  the  French,  called  out  to 
them,  as  if  it  had  been  on  the  parade  in  the 
park,  '  Bravo,  95th  !  IJo  you  laihcr  them, 
and  we'll  shave  them.' 


A  Life  Guardsman,  who,  from  being  bald, 
was  known  among  his  comrades  by  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Marquos  of  Granby,  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him  and  lost  his  helmet  ;  but 
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he  immediately  rose,  and  though  on  foot,  at- 
tacked a  cuirassier,  whom  he  killed,  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  forward,  his  comrades 
cheering  him.  '  Well  done.  Marquess  of 
Granbv  1' 


While  Colonel  Ponsonby  lay  bleeding  from 
seven  severe  wounds,  a  private  soldier  of  the 
40th  Regiment  came  up  to  him  late  in  the 
evening,  whom  he  entreated  to  remain  with 
him  till  the  morning.  The  man  begged  leave 
to  look  for  a  sword,  adding,  '  And  then,  your 
honour,  I'll  engage  the  devil  himself  wont  come 
near  you.'  He  soon  picked  up  a  French  sabre, 
and  then  sat  quietly  down  by  the  colonel  until 
daylight,  when  he  had  him  conveyed  to  a  place 
of  comfort  and  security. 


Among  the  officers  immediately  attendant 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Erskine,  youngest  son  of  Lord 
Erskine.  He  had  his  left  .irm  carried  off  by  a 
cannon  ball,  and  lost  two  fingers  of  his  right 
hand.  When  the  cannon  shot  had  thrown 
him  from  his  horse,  and  as  he  lay  bleeding 
upon  the  ground  in  this  mangled  condition, 
the  Prussian  musketry  and  trumpets  being 
heard  at  a  distance,  he  seized  his  hat  with  his 
remaining  shattered  arm,  and  waving  it  around 


him,  cheered  his  companions  in  the  midst  of 
the  dying  and  the  dead. 


Affair  of  Ligny. 

At  the  battle  of  Ligny,  two  days  previous  to 
that  of  Waterloo,  a  major  of  the  42nd  high- 
landers  preferring  to  fight  on  foot  ni  front  of 
his  men,  gave  his  horse  to  the  care  of  a  drum- 
mer boy  in  the  regiment.  After  some  .severe 
fighting  with  the  French  cuirassiers  and  lan- 
cers, and  after  receiving. several  severe  wounds, 
he  fell  from  loss  of  blood,  near  a  brave  private 
of  his  corps,  Donald  Mackintosh, whowasmor- 
tally  wounded  at  the  .same  instant.  The  little 
drummer  lad  had  left  the  horse  to  assist  poor 
Donald  ;  which  a  lancer  seeing,  thought  the 
horse  a  fair  prize,  and  made  a  dash  at  it.  This 
did  not  escape  the  watchful  and  keen  eye  of 
the  dying  highlander  ;  who,  with  all  the  pro- 
vident spirit  of  his  country  '  ruling  strong  in 
death,'  groaned  out,  '  Hoot  man,  ye  manna 
tak  that  beast,  it  belongs  to  our  captain  here.' 
The  lancer  neither  understanding  him,  nor 
respecting  his  writhing  gestures,  seized  on  the 
horse.  Donald  loaded  his  musket  once  more, 
shot  the  lancer  dead,  and  the  ne.\t  moment 
fell  back  and  expired.  The  major  was  con- 
veyed to  the  rear,  and  recovered,  although  he 
had  received  sixteen  severe  wounds  in  this 
unequal  and  arduous  conflict. 
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*  A  pa^e  of  the  tjreat  book  of  war.' 


■  Where  terror  is  deck"d  so  bravely,  that  the  eye 
With  deliglit,  has  scarce  leisure  to  be  afraid.' 


Ability  for  War,  the  best  Argu- 
ment for  Peace, 

The  Persian  writers  relate  that  Alexander 
the  Great  marched  an  army  against  the  Em- 
peror of  China  (probably  Chmese  Tartary, 
which  in  Persian  authors  is  always  confounded 
with  China).  The  Chinese  monarch  did  not 
consider  himself  equal  to  a  contest  with  so 
mighty  a  conqueror,  and  went  in  disguise  to 
the  Cirecian  camp.  He  was  discovered  and 
brought  to  Alexander,  who  demanded  of  him 
how  he  could  venture  on  such  a  step  ?  The 
emperor  replied,  '  I  was  an.xious  to  see  you 
and  your  army  ;  I  could  have  no  fear  on  my 
own  account,  as  I  knew  I  was  not  an  object 
of  dread  to  Ale.xander  ;  besides,  if  he  was  to 
slay  me,  my  subjects  would  instantly  raise 
another  king  to  the  throne.  But  of  this  I  can 
have  no  fear,  as  I  am  satisfied  Alexander  can 
never  be  displeased  with  an  action  that  shows 
a  solicitude  to  obtain  his  friend-hip.'  The 
conqueror  was  pleased  with  this  flattery,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  by 
which  the  country  of  the  latter  was  spared,  on 
his  agreeing  to  pay  tribute.  The  emperor  re- 
turned to  his  capital,  to  make  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  great  ally ;  and  the 
third  day  after  he  left  the  Grecian  camp  he 
again  made  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  the  dust  of  which  announced  its  im- 
mense numbers,  and  made  Alexander  prepare 
against  treachery,  by  arraying  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle.  When  both  lines  were  oppo- 
site, the  Emperor  of  China,  with  his  ministers 
and  nobles,  ahghted,  and  went  towards  the 
Grecian  Prince,  who  inquired  why  he  had 
broken  his  faith,  and  collected  such  a  force? 
'  I  wished,'  replied  the  emperor,  '  to  show  the 
number  of  my  army,  that  you  might  be  satis- 
fied I  m.adc  peace  from  other  motives  than  an 
inability  to  make  w.ar.  It  was  from  consult- 
ing the  heavenly  bodies  that  I  have  been  led 
to  submit.  The  heavens  aid  you,  and  1  war 
not  with  them.'  Alexander  wasgr.itified,  and 
observed  that  it  would  ill  become  hnn  to  exact 
tribute  from  so  great,  so  wise,  and  so  pious  a 
monarch  ;  he  would  therefore  be  satisfied  with 
his  friendship. 


Chances  of  War. 

The  celebrated  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  a 
letter  to  Count  Bussy,  .says,  '  I  cannot  com- 
prehend how  one  coidd  expose  oneself  a 
thousand  times  as  you  have  done,  and  yet  not 
be  killed  a  thousand  times  also.  I  am  much 
occupied  to-day  with  this  reflection.  The 
death  of  MM.'Longueville,  De  Guitry,  De 
Nugent,  and  several  others  ;  the  wounds  of 
the  Prince  Royal,  Marcillac,  Vienne,  Momevel, 
Thevel,  Count  de  Saxe  Tenner,  and  of  a 
thousand  imknown  persons,  have  given  me  a 
frightful  idea  of  war.  I  cannot  understand 
the  passage  of  the  Rhine  by  swimming.  To 
throw  themselves  in  on  horseback,  like  dogs 
after  a  stag,  and  neither  be  drowned  nor  killed 
in  landing,  surpasses  my  imagination  sofarthat 
the  very  thought  of  it  is  like  to  turn  my  brain. 
God  has  hitherto  pre.served  my  son  ;  but  how 
uncertain  is  the  life  of  a  soldier  !' 

Count  de  Bussy  makes  the  following  perti- 
nent answer : 

'  How  many  think  like  you,  madam,  that 
military  men  only  are  mortal !  The  truth 
however  is,  that  war  only  hastens  the  death 
of  some  who  might  perhaps  have  lived  a  little 
longer.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  pre- 
sent on  several  pretty  perilous  occasions  with- 
out having  received  a  single  wound.  My 
misfortunes  proceed  from  another  source,  and 
to  speak  freely,  I  am  better  pleased  to  live  less 
happy,  than  not  to  live  at  all.  Many  men  have 
been  killed  in  their  first  encounter,  and  as 
many  in  their  second. 

'  Cosi  r  ha  voluto  il  fato.' 
'  Such  was  the  will  of  fate.' 

'  But  I  sec  you  all  in  alarm  ;  let  me  there- 
fore assure  you,  madam,  that  one  often  makes 
several  campaigns  without  drawing  a  .sword  ; 
and  one  is  often  in  a  battle  without  seeing  an 
enemy.  For  example,  when  one  is  in  the 
second  line,  or  rearguard,  and  the  first  hue 
decides  the  contest,  as  happened  in  the  battle 
of  Dunes,  in  1658.  In  a  field  engagement  the 
officers  of  the  horse  run  the  greatest  hazard  ; 
and  in  a  siege  the  ofliccrs  of  foot  are  a  thou- 
sand times  more  exposed.  But  to  divert  your 
fears  on  this  head,  I   shall  relate  a  saying  of 
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Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  lold  me  by  Marshal 
Turenne.  "  Young  girls  think  a  lover  is  always 
en  Hat ;  and  churchmen  that  a  soldier's  sword 
isalways  in  his  hand." 

'  The  concern  you  have  in  the  army  has 
produced  the  melancholy  reflections  you  sent 
me.  If  your  son  had  not  been  there,  you 
would  have  considered  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  without  emotion  ;  it  would  have  ap- 
peared less  a  rash  than  a  bold  action,  and, 
like  a  thou.sand  others,  would  soon  have  been 
forgotten.  Believe  me,  my  dear  cousin,  things 
in  general  are  neither  great  nor  little,  but  as  the 
mind  makes  them  so.  The  swimming  over 
the  Rhine  is  a  gallant  action,  but  by  no 
means  so  wonderful  as  you  suppose.  Two 
thousand  hor.se  pass  over  to  attack  four  or  five 
hundred  ;  the  two  thousand  are  supported  by 
a  large  army  and  the  king  in  person,  while  the 
four  or  five  hundred  are  troops  intmiidated 
by  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  we  began 
the  campaign.  Had  the  Dutch  been  braver, 
they  might  indeed  have  killed  a  few  more  men 
in  that  rencontre  ;  but  that  would  have  been 
all,  they  must  at  last  have  been  overpowered 
by  numbers.  Had  the  Prince  of  Orange  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  with  his  army, 
I  am  apt  to  think  we  should  not  have  attempted 
to  swim  over  in  opposition  to  him  ;  if  we  had, 
the  success  would  have  been  more  doubtful. 
That,  however,  would  have  been  no  more  than 
what  Alexander  did  in  passing  the  Granicus. 
He  made  good  his  passage  with  forty  thou- 
sand men,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  thousand 
that  opposed  him.  Had  he  failed,  it  is  true, 
the  attempt  would  have  been  branded  with 
folly  ;  and  its  success  only  has  made  it  be 
considered  as  the  most  gallant  action  in  war.' 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  true  than  that  the 
event  of  war  constitutes  a  madman  or  a  hero. 
If  the'  Count  de  Guiche  had  been  repulsed  in 
passing  the  Rhine,  he  would  have  suffered 
tmivcrsal  disgrace,  as  he  was  only  desired  to 
examine  if  the  river  was  fordable.  He  wrote 
that  it  was,  although  it  really  was  not  so  ;  and 
it  was  only  because  the  passage  succeeded 
tl-.at  he  was  covered  with  glory. 


Siege  of  Acre  by  the  Crusaders. 

The  siege  of  Acre,  during  the  third  crusade, 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  recorded  in  his- 
torj'.  The  place  was  invested  by  two  thou- 
sand horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  The 
i-.iege  lasted  two  years,  and  consumed,  in  a 
narrow  space,  the  forces  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Never  did  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  burn 
with  a  fiercer  and  more  destructive  rage. 
At  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpet,  the  mos- 
lems  of  Eg>T)t,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  the 
Oriental  provinces,  as.sembled  under  the  ser- 
vant of  t.hc  prophet ;  his  camp  was  pitched 
within  a  few  miles  of  Acre  ;  and  he  laboured 
night  and  day  for  the  relief  of  his  brethren. 


att.lck  the  Sultan  forced  hib- way  into  trie  city, 
and  in  one  sally  the  Christians  penetrated  the 
royal  tent.  By  means  of  divers  and  pigeons, 
a  regular  correspondence  was  maintained  with 
the  besieged  ;  and  as  often  as  the  sea  was  left 
open,  the  e.\hausted  garrison  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  fresh  supply  was  poured  into  the  place. 
The  Latin  camp  was  tliinned  by  famine,  the 
sword,  and  the  climate  :  but  the  tents  of  the 
dead  were  replenished  by  new  pilgrims,  who 
exaggerated  the  strength  and  speed  of  their 
approaching  countrymen.  The  vulgar  were 
astonished  by  the  report  that  the  Pope  him- 
self, with  an  innumerable  crusade,  was  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Constantinople.  The  march 
of  the  Emperor  filled  the  East  with  more 
serious  alarms.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of 
the  second  year,  the  royal  fleets  of  France 
and  England  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Acre, 
and  the  siege  was  more  vigorously  prosecuted 
by  the  youthful  emulation  of  the  two  kings, 
Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  the  First.  After 
every  resource  had  been  tried,  and  every  hope 
was  e.\hausted,  the  defenders  of  Acre,  .sub- 
mitted to  theirfate  ;  a  capitulation  was  granted, 
but  their  lives  and  liberties  were  ta.xed  at  the 
hard  conditions  of  a  ransom  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  the  deliverance  of 
one  hundred  nobles  and  fifteen  hundred  in- 
ferior captives,  and  the  restoration  of  the  wood 
of  the  holy  cross.  Some  doubts  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  some  delay  in  the  execution,  re- 
kindled the  fury  of  the  Franks,  and  three 
thousand  iNIoslems,  almost  in  the  Sultan's 
view,  were  beheaded  by  command  of  King 
Richard.  By  the  conquest  of  Acre,  the 
Latins  acquired  a  strong  town  and  a  con- 
venient harbour;  but  the  advantage  was  mo.st 
dearly  purchased.  The  minister  and  historian 
of  Saladin  computes  from  the  report  of  the 
enemy,  that  their  numbers,  at  different  periods, 
amounted  to  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  ; 
that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Chris- 
tians were  slain  ;  that  a  far  greater  number 
was  lost  by  disease  or  shipwreck  ;  and  that  but 
a  small  portion  of  this  mighty  host  could  return 
in  safety  to  their  native  countries. 


Champion  of  Damascus. 

In  the  siege  of  Damascus,  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  was 
rekindled  by  the  example  and  authority  of 
Thomas,  a  noble  Greek,  who,  though  he 
affected  to  despise  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Arabs, 
employed  the  resource  of  a  similar  superstition. 
At  the  principal  gate,  in  the  sight  of  both 
armies,  a  lofty  crucifix  was  erected  ;  the 
bi.shop,  with  his  clergy,  accompanied  the 
march,  and  laid  the  volume  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment before  the  image  o  Jesus  ;  and  the  con- 
tending parties  were  .scandalized  or  edified 
by  a  prayer,  that  the  Son  of  God  would  defend 
his  ser\'ant,  and  vindicate  his  truth.  The 
battle   raged   with  incessant   fury ;    and   the 


and  the  annoyance  of  the  Franks.  Nine  |  dexterity  ofThomas,  an  incomparable  archer, 
battles,  not  unworthy  of  the  name,  were  was  fatal  to  the  boldest  Saracens,  till  their 
fought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Carrael,  death  was  revenged  by  a  female  warrior.  The 
with  such  vicissitude  of  fortune,  that  in  one  I  wife  of  Aban,  who  had  followed  him  to  the 
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holy  war,  saw  him  fall,  and'  embracins;  her 
expiring  husband,  she,  without  a  groan,  or 
without  a  tear,  washed  his  corpse,  and  buried 
him  with  the  usual  rites.  Then  grasping  the 
manly  weapons,  which  in  her  native  land  she 
was  used  to  wield,  the  intrepid  widow  of  Aban 
sought  the  place  where  his  murderer  fought  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle.  Her  first  arrow 
pierced  the  hand  of  Ws  stand.-ird  bearer  ;  the 
second  wounded  Thomas  in  the  eye  ;  and  the 
fainting  Christians  no  longer  beheld  their 
ensign  or  their  leader.  Yet  the  generous 
champion  of  Damascus  refused  to  withdraw 
to  his  palace  ;  his  woimd  was  dressed  in  the 
rampart ;  the  fight  was  continued  till  the 
evening,  and  the  Syrians  rested  on  their  arms. 
In  the  silence  of  the  night,  the  signal  was 
given  by  the  tolling  of  a  great  bell ;  the  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  each  gate  discharged 
an  impetuous  column  on  the  sleeping  camp  of 
the  Saracens.  Caled,  their  leader,  was  the 
first  in  arms,  and  flew  to  the  post  of  danger  at 
the. head  of  four  hundred  horse.  The  valour 
and  victory  of  Thomas  was  arrested,  and  after 
the  loss  of  thousands,  he  retreated  with  the 
sigh  of  despair,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
Saracens  was  only  checked  by  the  military 
engines  of  the  rampart.  Damascus,  however, 
still  continued  its  defence,  nor  did  it  capitu- 
late, until  it  had  sustained  a  siege  of  seventy 
days. 


War-Cries. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  almost  every 
nation  when  joining  in  battle,  to  begin  the 
attack  with  loud  shouts,  called  cries  of  war, 
or  of  arms ;  these  shouts  were  intended  to 
terrify  the  enemy,  to  occupy  the  soldiers,  and 
prevent  them  from  hearing  the  shouts  of  their 
opponents.  Froissart  .says,  '  That  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  fifteen  thousand  Genoese 
archers  began  to  yell  in  a  most  frightful 
manner,  to  terrify  the  English.'  In  these 
cries,  every  nation,  and  almost  every  leadeiu 
had  their  peculiar  word  or  .sentence,  which 
also  .served  as  a  kind  of  watchword  to 
distinguish  friends  from  foes ;  cries  of  arms 
"ivere  likewise  used  to  rally  broken  squadrons, 
especially  when  their  banner  was  in  danger. 

The  ancient  English  cry  was  St.  George  ; 
tiiis  was  in  such  estimation,  that  a  military 
writer,  Davis,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  inserts  the  observance  of  it 
among  the  military  laws,  to  the  obedience  of 
which  he  would  have  all  soldiers  sworn. 
'Item,'  says  he,  'that  all  soldiers  entering 
into  battle,  as.sault,  skirmish,  or  other  actions 
of  arms,  shall  have  for  their  common  cry  and 
word,  "St.  Cccrge !  St.  George!  forward,  or 
upon  them,  St.  George  ;"  whereby  the  soldier 
is  much  comforted,  and  the  enemy  dismayed 
by  calling  to  mind  the  ancient  valoin-  of 
Kngland,  v.hich  with  that  name  had  been  so 
often  victorious  :  therefore  he  that  shall 
maliciously  omit  it,  shall  be  puni.shed  for  his 
obstinacy.' 

Although  the  cry  of  St.  George  has  been 
long  disused,  war-cries  are  still  kept  up  among 
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the  English  sailor.^,  who  constantly  accom- 
pany their  first  broadside  with  three  huzzas, 
styled  by  them  three  cheers  ;  and  some  modern 
military  officers,  particularly  General  Wolfe, 
recommended,  on  charging  the  enemy  with 
fi.Ked  bayonets,  to  give  a  loud  warlike  shout. 
Sir  James  Ware  says,  the  ancient  Irish  war- 
cry  VIS.-!,  farrah  !  farrali !  In  after  ages,  each 
clan  made  use  of  a  diiferent  war-cry,  mo-t  of 
them  terminating  in  the  word  Aboe,  derived 
from  an  obselete  Irish  expression,  signifying 
cause  or  btisiness. 

The  war-cry  of  the  Spaniards  was  a'  mat ; 
that  of  the  French,  Mont  joye  St.  Dennis; 
but  at  present  the  latter,  in  assaults  of  the 
covered  way,  or  any  other  attack,  cry 
tite,  tiie. 


Fighting  Prelate. 

Peter  de  Dreu.v,  cousin-german  to  the  King 
of  France,  and  Fiishop  of  Beauvais,  being 
taken  in  arms  by  Richard  the  First  of  Eng- 
land, was  imprisoned  and  fettered  by  him  for 
personal  injuries  during  his  own  captivity. 
Pope  Celestine  III.  wrote  to  the  king  a  gentle 
remonstrating  letter  in  favour  of  the  prelate, 
which  the  king  answered  by  sending  the 
bishop's  helmet  and  armour  to  Rome,  with 
these  words  from  the  Holy  Bible  :  '  Know 
now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no.' 
Genesis  .\.\xvii.  32.  This  answer,  so  just 
and  so  appropriate,  put  a  stop  to  the  Pope's 
intercession,  and  he  replied,  '  That  the  coat 
the  king  had  sent  did  not  belong  to  a  son  of 
the  church,  but  of  the  camp  ;  and  the  pri- 
soner, therefore,  was  at  Richard's  mercy.' 


Military  System  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  wars  of  the  Italian  republics  duringthc 
middle  ages  were  very  inoffensive  ;  and  to  us 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  accustomed  to 
hear  of  the  slaughter  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
men  in  a  single  battle,  they  seem  highly  ridi- 
culous. Thus,  at  the  action  oi  Za.sjonora  in 
1423,  only  three  persons  lost  their  hves,  and 
those  by  suffocation  in  the  mud.  At  that  of 
Molinella  in  1467  not  one  was  killed  ;  and  in 
an  action  between  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal 
troops  in  i486,  and  which  lasted  all  day,  there 
was  not  only  no  person  killed,  but  it  is  not 
recorded  that  a  sin.gle  man  was  wounded  ;  and 
in  France,  when  Henry  the  First  fought  the 
battle  of  Brenville  in  Normandy,  he  had  but 
three  persons  killed. 

This  innocence  of  blood  was  partly  owing 
to  the  defensive  armoiir  used  by  the  Italian 
armies,  \\  hich  made  war  be  conducted  at  very 
little  personal  hazard  to  the  soldier  ;  but  still 
more  to  the  rapacity  of  the  companies  of  ad- 
venture, who  in  expectation  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  ransoms  of  prisoners,  were 
anxious  to  save  their  lives.  Much  of  the 
humanity  of  modern  warfare  was  due  to  this 
motive  ;  but  it  was  rendered  more  practicable 
by  the  nature  of  their  arms.     For  once,  aiid 
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for  once  only,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  tlie 
art  of  defence  had  outstripped  that  of  destruc- 
tion. In  a  charge  of  lancers  many  fell,  un- 
horsed by  the  shock,  and  might  be  suffocated 
or  bruised  to  death  by  the  pressure  of  their 
own  armour  ;  but  the  lancer's  point  could  not 
penetrate  the  breast-plate  ;  the  sword  fell 
harmless  upon  the  helmet ;  the  conqueror  in 
the  first  impulse  of  passion  could  not  assail  any 
vital  part  of  a  prostrate  but  unexposed  enemy. 
Still  less  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  archers 
or  crossbowmen  who  composed  a  large  part 
of  the  infantrj'. 

The  bow  was  a  peculiarly  English  weapon, 
and  none  of  the  other  principal  nations  adopted 
it  so  generally  or  so  successfully.  The  cross- 
bow, which  brought  the  strong  and  the  weak 
to  a  level,  was  more  in  favour  on  the  continent. 
This  instrument  is  said  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  introduced  after  the  first  crusade  in 
thi  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros ;  but  if  we  may 
tru^t  William  of  Poitou,  it  was  employed,  as 
well  as  the  longbow,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
•Several  of  the  Popes  prohibited  it  as  a  treach- 
erous weapon ;  and  the  restriction  was  so  far 
regarded,  that  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus, 
its  use  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  in  France. 
By  degrees,  it  became  more  general,  and 
crossbowmen  were  considered  as  a  very  neces- 
sary part  of  a  well-organized  army.  But  both 
the  arrow  and  the  quarrel  glanced  away  from 
plate  annour,  such  as  it  became  in  the  fifteenth 
centurj',  imper\ious  in  everj'  point,  except 
when  the  vizor  was  raised  from  the  face,  or 
some  part  of  the  body  accidentally  exposed. 

Many  disadvantages  attended  the  security 
against  wounds  for  which  this  armour  had 
been  devised  ;  the  enormous  weight  exhausted 
the  force  and  crippled  the  limbs.  It  rendered 
the  heat  of  a  southern  climate  insupportable  : 
and  in  some  cases  it  increased  the  danger  of 
death,  as  in  the  passage  of  a  river  or  morass. 
It  was  impo.ssible  to  compel  an  enemy  to  fight, 
because  the  least  entrenchment  or  natural  ob- 
stacle could  stop  such  unwieldy  assailants. 
The  troops  might  be  kept  in  constant  alarm  at 
night,  either  compelled  to  sleep  under  arms, 
or  run  the  risk  of  being  surprised  before  they 
could  rivet  their  plates  of  steel.  Neither  the 
Italians,  however,  nor  the  Transalpines,  would 
surrender  a  mode  of  defence  which  they  ought 
to  have  deemed  inglorious  ;  but  in  order  to 
obviate  some  of  its  military  inconveniences,  it 
became  usual  for  the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and 
leaWng  their  horses  at  some  distance,  to  com- 
bat on  foot  with  the  lance.  This  practice, 
which  must  have  been  singularly  embarrassing 
with  the  plate  armour  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  introduced  before  it  became  so  ponderous. 
The  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  its  use  in 
war,  rendered  wars  more  destructive  than 
those  of  the  Italians  ;  but  certainly  less  so 
than  when  the  pike,  the  battle-axe,  and  the 
bow,  were  the  only  weapons  in  use,  and  men 
were  unencumbered  with  the  defensive  armour 
of  the  Italians.  It  was  in  the  first  part  of  the 
fourteenth  centur\',  that  cannon,  or  rather 
mortars,  were  invented,  and  the  applicability 
of  gunpowder  to  the  purposes  of  war  was  un- 
Uerstood.    The  invention  of  the  musket  soon 


followed,  but  it  did  litllo  cxocuuon  ;  and  uil- 
combined  with  the  admirable  invention  of  the 
bayonet,  could  not  in  any  degree  resist  a 
charge  of  cavalry. 

The  pike  had  a  great  tendency  to  subvert 
the  mihtary  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  efiiciency  of  disciplined  infan- 
try. Two  free  nations  had  already  discomfited, 
by  the  help  of  such  infantry,  those  arrogant 
knights  on  whom  the  fate  of  battles  had  de- 
pended- the  Bohemians,  instructed  in  the  art  of 
war  by  their  great  master  Zisca  ;  and  the  Swiss, 
who  after  winning  their  independence  inch  by 
inch  from  the  huu.se  of  Austria,  had  lately 
established  their  renown  by  a  splendid  victory 
over  Charles  of  Burgundy  ;  and  although 
their  foot  and  infantrv'  were  not  decidedly 
established  until  the  ililanese  wars  of  Louis 
XII.  and  Francis  I.  in  the  sixteenth  centurj', 
yet  the  last  years  of  the  middle  age  indicated 
the  commencement  of  that  military  revolution 
in  the  general  employment  of  pikemen  and 
musketeers. 


Military  Pay. 


The  military  system  of  Edward  the  Third 
was  an  expensive  one  ;  the  army  with  which 
he  invaded  France,  served  for  pay,  and  was 
raised  by  contract  with  men  of  rank  and  influ- 
ence, who  received  wages  for  every  soldier 
according  to  his  station  and  the  arms  he  bore. 
The  wages  allowed  by  contract  in  1346,  were 
for  an  earl,  6s.  8d.  per  day;  for  barons  and 
bannerets,  ^s. ;  for  knights,  2^-.  ;  for  squires,  is. ; 
for  arcliers  and  hobelers  (light  cavalrj'),  6(/.  ; 
for  archers  on  foot,  ^d.  ;  for  Welshmen,  2(f. 
These  sums  multiplied  by  about  24,  to  bring 
them  on  a  level  with  the  present  value  of 
money,  will  show  the  pay  to  be  extremely 
high.  The  cavalry,  of  course  furnished  them- 
selves with  horses  and  equipments,  as  well  as 
arms,  which  were  very  expensive. 


Battle  of  Bannockburn. 

On  the  eve  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn, which  was  fought  between  the 
English  and  the  Scots  on  the  21st  June.  1312. 
a  warm  action  occurred  between  the  advanced 
parties  of  the  two  armies,  and  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  Scots.  As  the  van  of  King  Ed- 
ward's army  approached  to  Stirling,  Henry 
de  Bohun  perceiving  a  body  of  Scotch  at  the 
side  of  a  wood,  advanced  against  them  with 
his  Welsh  followers,  but  was  drawn  into  an 
ambush,  when  Bruce  sallied  in  person  upon 
them,  and  with  his  battle-axe  cleft  the  skull 
of  De  Bohun.  Bruce's  followers  hailed  this 
instance  of  the  prowess  of  their  sovereign 
as  an  omen  of  victorj-.  At  daybreak  the^ 
gathered  round  an  eminence,  on  which  Mau- 
rice, Abbot  of  Inchaffray.  celebrated  mass, 
and  harangued  his  hearers  on  the  duty  of  fight- 
ing for  the  liberty  of  their  countrj'.  At  the  close 
of  his  discourse,  they  answered  with  a  loud 
shout,  and  the  Abbot,  barefoot,  and  with  a 
crucifix  in  his  hand,  marched  before  them  to 
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the  field  of  battle.  As  soon  as  they  were 
formed,  he  again  addressed  them  ;  and  as  he 
prayed,  they  all  fell  upon  their  knees.  '  They 
kneel,'  e.vclaimed  some  of  the  English,  '  they 
beg  for  mercy.'  '  Do  not  deceive  yourselves,' 
said  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  '  they  beg  for 
mercy,  but  it  is  only  from  God.' 

When  the  English  army  was  upon  the  point 
of  charging,  a  dispute  arose  about  the  post 
of  honour  between  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Hereford  ;  and  the  former,  impatient  of  con- 
trol, advanced  immediately  to  the  charge  with 
gjeat  impetuosity ;  but  his  career  was  soon 
stopped  by  hidden  pits  and  trenches,  into 
which  the  hor.ses  fell  headlong,  and  were 
staked  in  a  miserable  manner.  This  unfore- 
seen disaster  produced  the  utmost  confusion  ; 
and  the  Scots  taking  advantage  of  their  dis- 
order, fell  upon  the  English  with  such  fury, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to 
pieces. 

The  Scots,  with  very  few  exceptions,  fought 
on  foot,  armed  with  battle-axes  and  spears. 
The  king  appeared  in  their  front,  and  bore 
the  same  weapons  as  his  subjects.  The  bat- 
tle was  chiefly  sustained  by  the  infantry  and 
archers  of  the  English  army ;  and  so  fierce 
was  the  shock,  so  obstinate  the  resistance, 
that  the  result  long  remained  doubtful.  Bruce 
was  compelled  to  call  his  reserve  into  the  line  ; 
and  as  a  last  resource,  to  order  the  small  body 
of  men-at-arms  to  attack  the  archers  in  flank. 
This  movement  decided  the  fate  of  the  infan- 
try. Edward,  who  was  not  deficient  in  pcr- 
sonalbravery,  spurred  on  his  charger  to  partake 
in  the  battle  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  wisely 
interposed,  and  led  him  to  a  distance. 

The  English  were  already  dispirited  by  the 
destruction  of  their  wings,  and  loss  of  their 
bravest  officers  ;  when  the  boys  and  other 
followers  of  the  Scotch  camp,  who  viewed  the 
battle  from  a  neighbouring  hill,  perceiving  the 
success  of  their  army,  began  to  shout  aloud, 
and  run  towards  the  field  for  the  sake  of 
plunder.  The  English  startled  at  their  accla- 
mations, and  seeing  such  a  multitude  in  mo- 
tion, imagined  they  were  succours  coming  to 
reinforce  the  enemy,  and  on  this  supposition 
betook  themselves  to  flight  with  the  greatest 
precipitation.  Those  who  attended  the  king, 
hurried  him  off  the  field  ;  and  Giles  d'Argen- 
tine,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  royal  person,  now  seeing  the  king  out 
of  danger,  bade  him  farewell,  and  moving  his 
horse,  rode  back  to  the  enemy.  He  cried  out, 
'  An  Argentine  !'  rushed  into  the  hottest  part 
of  the  fight,  and  soon  met  with  tRe  death 
which  he  sought. 


Mark.smcn. 

The  talent  of  marksmen  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  considerable  estimation,  from  the 
most  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and  to  have 
rendered  its  possessors,  although  rude  or  un- 
warlike,  formidable  enemies,  and  superior  to 
the  boldest  efforts  of  personal  prowess.  Little 
David,  the  Isracliti.sh  shepherd  boy,  proved 
himself  an  overmatch  for  the  gigantic  cham- 


pion of  the  Philistine  host ;  his  de.\terity,  a.-;  a 
slinger,  rescued  his  country  from  impending 
thraldom,  and  raised  himself  to  the  regal 
authority.  By  the  same  uncouth  means  of 
missile  vengeance,  many  people,  of  a  mere 
rural  character,  have  mainta  ned  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  attacksof  regular  armies, 
or  become  useful  au.xiliaries  to  them.  Achilles, 
the  overthrower  of  armies,  became  a  ^acrifice 
to  the  unerring  aim  of  the  coward  Paris  ;  and 
our  English  hero,  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion,  un- 
sufpectingly  fell  beneath  the  shaft  of  an 
obscure  archer. 

The  annihilation  of  the  Roman  army  under 
Crassus,  by  the  Parthians,  at  the  battle  of 
Carrhae,  was  owing  to  the  e.\pertness  of  the 
Parthians,  as  marksmen,  aided  by  a  superior 
knowledge  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
fought ;  and  never  did  the  Romans  sustain  so 
signal  a  defeat  as  this,  from  the  luxurious 
Asiatics,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  de- 
spise. The  battle  of  Carrha;  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  epoch  in  the  art  of  war ;  ina.smuch 
as  it  proved,  that  however  resistless  the  career 
of  victory  must  be,  in  the  hands  of  an  army  of 
superior  force  and  conduct,  over  its  adver- 
saries in  close  fight,  3'et  that,  by  the  distant 
annoyance,  and  secret  and  partial  attacks  of 
men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  missile  weapons, 
although  less  warlike,  they  may  be  so  hemmed 
in,  harassed,  and  reduced,  as  to  be  finally 
overpowered.  Froi'Sart  relates,  that  the  Ro- 
mans distributed  slingers  in  their  armies,  pro- 
curing their  most  expert  marksmen  from  the 
Balearic  Lslands  (Majorca  and  Minorca). 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  in  besieging  a 
town,  the.se  slingers  wounded  and  drove  the 
garrison  from  the  walls,  throwing  with  such 
exactness,  as  rarely  to  miss  their  mark  ;  this 
dexteritj'  they  acquired  by  constant  exercise, 
being  trained  to  it  from  their  infancy  ;  their 
mothers  placed  their  daily  food  upon  the  top 
of  a  pole,  and  gave  them  no  more  than  they 
beat  down  with  stones  from  their  slings.  In 
later  times,  the  peasants  of  Brittany  taking 
part  with  the  English  in  a  battle  fought  in 
that  province,  between  some  English  troops 
and  the  army  of  Louis  d'Espagne,  effected 
the  overthrow  of  the  latter,  by  assailing  them 
unexpectedly  with  bullets  and  slings. 

Lieutenant^olonel  M'Leroth,  of  the  95th, 
or  rifle  regiment,  relates  the  following  anec- 
dotes of  the  skill  of  sharpshooters,  and  the 
ineflficacy  of  ordinary  musketeers  : — 

'  In  an  action  of  some  importance,  a  mounted 
officer  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  point  of  being 
made  prisoner  ;  one  only  way  presented  itself, 
by  which  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  :  this 
was  along  the  front  of  our  line,  within  musket 
range ;  he  embraced  this  alternative ;  and, 
although  the  whole  brigade  fired  at  him,  both 
man  and  horse  escaped  with  impunity.' _ 

Another  fact,  from  the  same  authority,  is 
equally  curious : 

'  In  order  to  cover  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  enemy's  aim,  at  the  siege  of 
Vorktown,  our  soldiers  had  each  three  bags 
of  sand,  to  lay  on  the  parapet  ;  two  of  these 
were  placed  with  their  ends  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  third  crossed  over 
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the  interval,  leaving  a  small  loop-hole  for 
the  soldiers  to  fire  through :  the  Americaji 
riflemen  however  were  so  expert,  that  on  see- 
ing a  piece  protruded  through  the  hole,  they 
levelled  towards  it,  and  penetrating  the  open- 
ing, frequently  shot  the  men  through  the 
head.' 


DitFerent  kinds  of  Fear. 

WTien  the  British  under  Lord  Nelson  were 
bearing  down  to  attack  the  combined  fleets  off 
Trafalgar,  the  first-lieutenant  of  ihcKe^'e/tgc-, 
on  going  to  see  that  all  hands  were  at  their 
quarters,  observed  one  of  the  men  devoutly 
kneeling  at  the  side  of  his  gun  :  so  verj'  un- 
usual an  attitude  in  an  English  sailor  exxiting 
his  surprise  and  curiosity,  he  went  and  asked 
the  man  if  he  was  afraid  ?  '  Afraid  1'  answered 
the  honest  tar,  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  the  utmost  disdain,  '  no  :  I  was  only  pray- 
ing that  the  enemy's  shot  may  be  distributed 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  prize-money, 
the  greatest  part  among  the  officers.' 

When  the  brave  Corporal  Caithness  was 
asked  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  if  he  was 
not  afraid,  he  replied,  'Afraid  !  why  I  was  in 
a'  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula  !'  and  having  it 
explained  that  the  question  merely  related  to 
a  fear  of  losing  the  day,  he  said,  '  Na,  na,  1 
did  na  fear  that ;  I  was  only  afraid  we  shou'd 
be  a'  killed  before  we  had  time  to  win  it.' 


Close  Action. 

In  the  memorable  victory  gained  by  Earl 
Howe  over  the  French  fleet  in  the  Channel, 
on  the  ist  of  June,  1794,  Sir  Allan  Gardner 
served  as  Rear-Admiral  of  the  White,  and 
contributed  by  his  intrepidity  to  the  success  of 
the  action.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the 
English  and  French  fleets  being  in  order  of 
battle,  when  the  British  admiral  threw  out  the 
signal  to  bear  up,  and  for  each  ship  to  engage 
her  opponent,  Rear-Admiral  Gardner  desired 
his  crew  not  to  fire  until  they  should  be  '  near 
enough  to  scorch  the  Frenchmen's  beards.' 


Piety  Respected. 

In  an  action  with  the  French  fleet  in  1694-3, 
Captain  Killigrew  on  coming  up  with  the 
French  vessel  Cotitent,  discovered  that  the 
whole  of  the  crew  were  at  prayers.  He  might 
have  poured  in  his  broadside  with  great  ad- 
vantage ;  this,  however,  he  refused  to  do, 
saying,  '  It  is  beneath  the  courage  of  the 
English  nation  to  .surprise  their  enemies  in 
such  a  posture.*  Poor  Killigrew  fell  in  the 
action. 


Flying  Bridges. 

The  flying  bridges  constructed  of  boats,  and 
used  in  military'  affairs,  are  often  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  subject 
to  the  most  fatal  accidents.    An  unfortunate 


instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  evacuation  of 
Nimeguen,  in  the  campaign  of  1794;  where, 
while  the  Dutch  garrison  were  occupied  in 
crossing  the  river,  an  unlucky  shot  from  the 
French  batteries  carried  away  the  top  of  the 
mast,  to  which  the  floating  bridge  was  moored, 
and  caused  it  to  swing  round  to  the  enemy's 
side  of  the  Waal  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
four  hundred  of  the  garrison  were  made  pri- 
soners. Those  who  remained  in  the  town,  to 
a  much  greater  number,  bereft  of  the  means 
of  escape,  surrendered  to  the  besiegers. 


Self-Devotion. 

AVhen  the  Saracens  besieged  the  cities  of 
Beneventum  and  Capua,  in  the  year  874,  the 
Lombards,  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Charlemagne,  implored  the  cle- 
mency and  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor.  While 
the  siege  was  carrj'ing  on  against  Beneventum, 
a  fearless  citizen  dropped  from  the  walls, 
passed  the  entrenchments,  accomplished  his 
commission  to  the  ersperor,  and  fell  mto  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians  as  he  was  returning 
with  the  welcome  news.  They  commanded 
him  to  assist  their  enterprise,  and  deceive  his 
countrymen,  with  the  assurance  that  wealth 
and  honours  should  be  the  reward  of  his 
sincerity,  and  that  his  falsehood  would  be 
punished  with  immediate  death.  He  affected 
to  yield  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  conducted 
within  hearing  of  the  Christians  on  the  ram- 
part, he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Friends 
and  brethren,  be  bold  and  patient,  maintain 
the  city  ;  your  sovereign  is  informed  of  your 
distress,  and  your  deliverers  are  at  hand.  I 
know  my  doom,  and  commit  my  wife  and 
children  to  your  gratitude.'  The  rage  of  the 
Arabs  confirmed  his  evidence,  and  the  self- 
devoted  hero  was  transpierced  with  a  hundred 
spears. 


A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  M.  d'Assas, 
a  French  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Auvergne, 
who  devoted  himself  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  war  in  Germany.  His  behaviour  was  the 
more  heroic,  as  mere  silence  was  all  that  was 
required  by  the  enemy  who  made  him 
prisoner. 


An  Ancient  Briton. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  one 
Griffith,  a  Welchman,  had  the  misfortune  (or 
rather  good  fortune)  to  be  taken  by  a  French 
privateer,  which  not  only  plundered  him  of 
all  h's  fishing  tackle  and  cargo,  but  carried  off 
his  little  sloop,  and  removed  him  and  his  crew, 
consisting  only  of  another  man  and  boy,  on 
board  the  privateer.  In  the  night  time,  the 
French  watch  being  under  no  apprehension 
from  the  few  prisoners,  fell  asleep  upon  the 
deck,  which  the  vigilant  captain  observing, 
made  the  best  of  his  time  ;  and  arming  hira- 
-self  with  an  hatchet,  and  his  man  and  boy 
with  handspikes,  first  fastened  down  the 
hatches  on  the  crew  below,  and  fell  to  work 
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with  the  watch,  whom  they  killed,  before  they 
weie  well  awake,  and  threw  overboard  : 
Griffith,  by  this  means,  became  master  of  the 
privateer,  which,  with  the  crew,  tlie  aiicioit 
B7'iton  brought  into  an  English  port. 

His  majesty  was  so  charmed  with  the  bold- 
ness of  the  action  and  the  modesty  of  tlie 
Briton,  who,  instead  of  growing  elate  upon  it, 
lamented  only  the  loss  of  the  little  sloop,  that 
he  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  his 
character  ;  and  finding  he  had  been  a  tar 
from  his  cradle,  and  always  a  bold  and  resolute 
man,  ordered  him  into  his  presence,  and  a 
twenty-gun  ship-of-war  to  be  given  him. 
He  behaved  so  well  in  that  .station,  that  we 
find  him  pretty  early  in  the  ne.xt  reign,  captain 
of  a  thirty-gun  ship,  in  one  of  the  neutral 
ports  in  Italy,  in  which  was  likewise  a  seventy- 
gun  French  man-of-war.  The  two  captains 
fell  accidentally  into  company  together,  when 
the  Frenchman  indulged  in  some  vain  boast- 
ing as  to  his  master's  naval  force  ;  and  though 
he  seemed  to  own  that  in  a  general  engage- 
ment the  English  were  rather  more  than  a 
match  for  them,  yet  he  contended,  that  the 
French,  singly,  ship  for  ship,  equal  burden, 
always  prevailed  by  their  superior  number  of 
men.  The  bold  Briton  denied  the  latter  part 
of  the  position  ;  and  fired  with  indignation, 
told  him  if  he  had  had  the  fortune  to  have 
met  him  at  sea,  he  would  have  proved  it 
by  staking  his  little  ship  in  opposition  to  his 
large  one.  The  Frenchman,  who  looked  on 
his  adversary  as  a  kind  of  British  Gascon,  who 
had  more  courage  than  wit,  tempted  him  yet 
further ;  and  at  last  said  he  would  give  him 
the  opportunity  he  wished  for,  by  following 
him  to  sea  on  the  e.vpiration  of  the  neutral 
hours.  Griffith  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
.sailed  away,  leaving  the  French  captain  ex- 
ulting in  h.\i_fincsse,  and  joking  through  the 
town  on  the  rashness  of  the  fiery  Welchman, 
with  whom  he  promised  to  return  in  tow  the 
ne.xt  day.  The  two  sliips  met  at  the  place 
appointed  :  Griffith  welcomed  the  Frenchman 
by  a  broadside,  and  after  that  by  another, 
before  the  enemy  was  ready  to  return  the  fire. 
The  event  of  this  naval  duel,  as  we  may  call 
it,  after  a  long  and  hot  di.spute,  was,  that  the 
Frenchman  being  obliged  to  strike,  was  carried 
back  again  in  triumph  to  Leghorn,  to  the 
great  amazement,  as  well  as  diversion,  of  the 
whole  town. 

The  brave  Briton  signified  his  success  to  the 
Admiralty  in  a  letter  written  with  his  own 
hand,  more  laconic  than  elegant,  and  ad- 
ilrcsscd  'J'o  their  ]Iotio7irs  and  Glories  of  tlie 
Admiralty.  As  our  valiant  captain  could 
fight  his  ship  much  better  than  he  could  write 
a  letter,  it  gave  as  much  pleasure  to  the  Board, 
as  the  relation  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  event 
of  the  hardy  action  by  the  hand  of  the  liritish 
consul  at  that  place,  did  astonishment  and 
wowder.  The  royal  acknowledgment  was  sent 
him  for  his  service,  and  he  was  ordered  home 
with  his  prize.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  queen's  pardon  in  form ; 
which  he  was  going  to  throw  at  the  mes- 
senger's head,  had  not  his  officers,  and  some 
gentlemen  who  were  come  to  pay  him  a  visit 


on  his  landing,  interposed.  All  tlieir  en- 
deavours, however,  could  not  make  him 
understand,  that  in  wantonly  risking  the 
queen's  ship,  he  had  incurred  the  guilt  of 
high  treason  ;  swearing,  '  I'hat  he  .saw  no 
treason  in  taking  an  enemy  more  than  double 
his  force.'  And  though  he  was  pacified  when 
he  found  he  was  to  command  his  own  prize,  yet 
he  would  not  accept  it,  unless  he  had  his 
bra^'c  1'0}S  to  a  man  along  with  him.  Her 
majesty  was  pleased  not  only  to  grant  him 
thi.s  favour,  but  to  leave  to  him  also  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  officers. 


The  British  Lion. 

Admiral  O'Brien  Drury,  in  his  memorable 
expedition  against  Macao,  found  the  river 
near  Canton  locked  up  by  armed  junks,  having 
thousands  of  Chinese  on  board.  '  Apprehend- 
ing,' sc-,ys  he  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  '  that  they 
might  fire  their  little  petards,  I  advanced  in 
my  barge  to  explain  to  their  admiral  ray 
peaceable  intentions.  When  within  about  a 
hundred  yards,  they  fired  a  shot  which  passed 
over  the  barge  ;  I  still  advanced  ;  two  or  three 
more  shots  passed  over  us  ;  I  came  within 
forty  yards,  but  endeavouring  to  make  myself 
heard,  through  my  Chinese  interpreter,  all 
their  junks  opened  their  fire  on  my  boat  with 
stones,  and  God  knows  what,  until  one  of  the 
mariners  was  struck.  The  seamen  in  the 
other  boats  seeing  me  fired  at  so  furiously,' 
were  no  longer  under  control,  but  pulled  close 
up,  when  I  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  them 
positive  orders  to  keep  back,  well  knowing 
that  the  total  annihilation  of  their  poor  junks, 
and  of  the  city  of  Canton,  must  have  been  the 
inevitable  consequence,  had  1  permitted  a 
single  musket  to  be  fired,  which  was  impa- 
tiently looked  for  by  every  one.  I  told  the 
chief  of  the  supercargoes,'  continues  the  brave 
admiral,  '  that  I  never  would  consent  to  the 
slaughter  ofthe.se  defenceless  multitudes  ;  but 
that  if  their  commerce  required  to  be  .sup- 
ported by  hostilities,  and  that  if  a  single  sea- 
man of  mine  was  killed,  I  would  level  Canton 
to  the  ground." 


Military  Indifference. 

'  At  the  siege  of  Lerida,'  says  Count  de 
Bussy,  '  a  company  of  us,  all  intimate  friends, 
fell  one  day  after  dinner,  drinking  and  sing- 
ing. In  the  height  of  our  jollity,  the  Cheva- 
lier de  Valiere  was  called  upon  by  the  Mar- 
quess de  la  Troussc  (who  was  to  relieve  him 
for  instructions  concerning  what  works  wore 
to  be  carried  on  ;  but  the  marquess  seeing 
him  eng.aged,  was  for  putting  it  off.  "  No, 
(said  the  chevalier)  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  attend  you  along  the  trenches  for  your 
better  information.  So,  gentlemen,  your  ser- 
vant for  half  an  hour."  ' 

Within  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
Chevalier's  .servant  came  crying  out,  '  that  his 
master  was  killed ;'  and  .so  it  actually  was, 
for  the  marquess,  who  affected  always  to  cx- 
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pose  himself  needlessly,  walking  along  the 
dyke  of  the  trenches,  instead  of  keeping  with- 
in the  gut,  the  chevalier,  scorning  to  shew 
more  caution,  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  a 
musket  ball.  '  After  looking  at  each  other  in 
silence  for  a  moment  (continues  the  Count), 
the  songs  and  glasses  went  round  as  briskly 
as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened.  So  true  it 
is,  that  war  usually  hardens  the  heart  of  man, 
even  to  the  extinction  of  human  sensibility.' 


Reverse  of  Fortune. 

\\'hen  Amer,  who  had  conquered  Persia 
and  Tartary,  was  defeated  by  Ismail,  and 
taken  prisoner,  he  sat  on  the  ground,  and  a 
soldier  prepared  a  coaise  meal  to  appease  his 
hunger.  As  this  was  boiling  in  one  of  the 
pots  used  for  the  food  of  the  horses,  a  dog  put 
his  head  into  it ;  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel  being  too  small,  he  could  not  draw  it 
out  again,  and  ran  away  with  both  the  pot 
and  the  meat.  The  captive  monarch  burst 
into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  and  on  one  of  his 
guards  demanding  what  cause  upon  earth 
could  induce  a  person  in  his  situation  to  laugh, 
he  replied,  '  It  was  but  this  morning  the 
.steward  of  my  household  complained,  that 
three  hundred  camels  were  not  enough  to 
carry  my  kitchen  furniture  ;  how  easily  is  it 
now  borne  by  that  dog,  who  hath  carried 
away  both  mj'  cooking  instruments  and 
dinner.' 


Albigensian  War. 

The  Albigensian  war  in  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centurj-,  commenced  with  the 
storming  of  Bezieres,  and  a  massacre  in  which 
fifteen  thousand  persons,  or  according  to 
some  accounts  si.\ty  thousand,  were  put  to  the 
sword.  Not  a  li\ing  soul  escaped,  as  wit- 
nesses assure  us.  It  was  here  that  a  Cistercian 
monk,  who  led  on  the  Crusaders,  being  asked 
how  the  Catholics  were  to  be  distinguished 
from  heretics,  answered,  '  Kill  them  all  : 
God  will  know  his  own.' 


Castle  of  Arques. 

The  Castle  of  Arques,  in  Normandy,  which 
was  a  place  of  importance  at  the  time  of 
\\  illiam  the  Conqueror,  has  been  much  dis- 
tinguished by  its  numerous  sieges.  In  1584, 
it  was  captured  by  a  party  of  soldiers  dis- 
guised like  sailors,  who,  being  suffered  to 
approach  without  distrust,  put  the  sentinels 
to  the  sword,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  fortress.  In  1589,  it  obtained  its  last  and 
most  honourable  distinction,  as  the  chief 
stronghold  of  Henr>-  IV.  ;  and  as  having,  by 
the  cannon  from  its  ramparts,  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  glorious  defeat  of  the  army  of 
the  League,  commanded  by  the  Duke  de 
Mayenne,  when  thirty  thousand  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  before  one-renth  of  the  number. 
When  Henry's  prisoner,  the  Count  de  Belin, 
previous  to  this  battle,  asked,  how  with  such 


ahan.'.fiil  ot  men,  he  could  e.\pect  to  resist  so 
powerful  an  army  ?  the  king  magnanimously 
replied,  '  Ajoutez  au.\  troupes  que  vous  voyez, 
mon  bon  droit,  et  vous  nc  doutercz  plus  de 
quel  cote  sera  la  victoire.'  '.Add  to  the  troops 
which  you  see,  my  right,  and  you  will  no 
longer  doubt  on  which  side  victory  will  de- 
clare.' Bonaparte,  on  visiting  this  field  of 
battle,  and  ascertaining  the  position  of  the 
two  armies,  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  the 
king  ought  to  have  lost,  for  his  tactics  were 
altogether  faulty. 

Heroic  Gratitude. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  who  had  once  bom- 
barded Algiers,  ordered  the  Marquess  de 
Quesne  to  bombard  it  a  second  time,  in  order 
to  punish  their  infidelity  and  insolence.  The 
despair  in  which  the  Corsairs  found  them- 
selves of  not  being  able  to  beat  the  fleet  off 
their  coasts,  which  did  them  so  much  mis- 
cliief,  caused  them  to  bring  all  the  French 
slaves,  and  fastening  them  to  the  months  of 
their  cannon,  the  different  limbs  of  their 
bodies  were  blown  even  among  the  French 
fleet. 

-An  Algerine  captain,  who  had  been  taken 
on  a  cruise,  and  very  well  treated  by  the 
French  all  the  time  he  had  been  their  pri- 
soner, one  day  perceived,  among  those  unfor- 
tunate Frenchmen  who  were  doomed  to  the 
cruel  fate  just  mentioned,  an  officer  named 
Choiseul,  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
most  singular  kindnesses.  The  .Algerine  im- 
mediately begged,  entreated,  and  solicited  in 
the  most  pressing  manner,  to  save  the  life  of 
that  generous  Frenchman  ;  but  all  was  to  no 
purpose.  At  last,  when  they  were  going  to 
fi.e  the  cannon  to  which  Choiseul  was  fixed, 
the  captain  threw  himself  on  the  body  of  his 
friend,  and  closely  embracing  him  in  his  arms, 
-said  to  the  cannonier, .' Fire  1  .since  I  cannot 
serve  my  benefact'^r,  I  will  at  least  have  the 
consolation  to  die  with  him.'  The  Dey,  in 
whose  presence  this  scene  passed,  was  so 
affected  with  it,  barbarous  and  savage  as  he 
was  by  nature,  that  he  now  readily  granted 
that  from  dictates  of  humanity,  which  he 
had  just  before  refused  with  so  much  savage 
ferocity. 


The  Receipt  of  Heads. 

In  a  battle  fought  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile, 
between  the  Mamluks  and  Mohammed  Aly 
Pashaw,  the  former  were  \ictorious :  and 
Shaheen  Bey  ordered  his  troops  to  give  no 
quarter.  He  also  announced  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  paras  (about  £i  sterling!,  to  any 
man  who  should  bring  him  the  head  of  an 
Albanian  or  a  Turk :  all  the  prisoners  were 
in  consequence  beheaded,  and  the  heads 
brought  for  their  reward  to  ^I.  Salame,  who 
was  then  Secretary  to  Shaheen  Bey,  and  who 
thus  complains  of  his  situation.  '  My  forced 
employment  on  this  unpleasant  occasion,'  he 
says,  ■  altogether  was  almost  my  death  ;  be- 
sides   the    daily   hunger  and   discomfort  *" 
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•n-iiicli  I  \va<;  exposed  ;  all  ihe  men  who  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  one  or  more  heads  of  the 
enemy,  were  sent  to  me,  being  cashier,  with 
orders  from  Shaheen  Bey  for  payment  of  the 
reward  ;  and  willing  to  pay  me  great  compli- 
ments on  their  reaching  the  entrance  of  my 
tent,  they  used  to  roll  the  heads  to  the  bottom 
of  it  all  about  me,  saying,  "  May  you  see 
your  enemies  in  this  state.'  Notwithstandmg, 
1  requested  them  very  earnestly  not  to  pay 
me  this  distinguished  compliment,  and  that  I 
would  pay  them  with  great  pleasure  without 
it  ;  yet  they  would  not  cease  doing  it,  until 
I  went  and  begged  Shaheen  Bey,  who 
laughed  at  me,  and  said,  that  "  I  was  not  a 
good  soldier.' " 

On  the  ne.\t  morning,  when  the  attack,  or 
rather  massacre,  was  over,  Shaheen  Bey  re- 
turned trivmiphant  to  the  camp,  with  a  pro- 
cession of  many  heads  before  him,  raised  upon 
the  points  of  the  lances ;  they  were  after- 
wards stuck  all  round  the  camp,  as  a  comme- 
moration of  the  victory. 


Moorish  General. 

In  an  engagement  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Moors  in  845,  Almanzor,  the  Moorish 
general,  seeing  his  troops  beginning  to  fly, 
.sat  down  in  a  field  with  his  hands  across, 
proclaiming,  '  he  would  there  wait  for  death, 
.since  he  was  forsaken  by  his  army.'  The 
soldiers,  ashamed  to  desert  their  general, 
rallied,  drove  back  the  Spaniards  in  every 
direction,  and  ultmiately  gained  a  complete 
victory. 


Device  for  Cases  of  Invasion. 

When  the  French  made  a  descent  at  Fi.sh- 
guard,  in  Wales,  during  tlie  revolutionary 
war,  Lord  Cawdor,  who  ctjuld  muster  only 
a  handful  of  volunteers  to  oppose  the  invaders, 
adopted  an  expedient  which  is  said  to  have 
been  practised  as  early  as  at  the  battle  of  the 
Standard  in  the  twelfth  century  :  that  of  col- 
lecting all  the  women,  who,  in  Wales,  as  well 
as  in  Yorkshire,  generally  wear  long  red 
cloaks.  Thus  attired,  he  ordered  them  to  de- 
file among  the  hills  in  full  view  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  present  themselves  at  different  points, 
in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  increasing  numbers. 
This  ?v/.ir  (/(■^«<»/-rf  had  the  desired  effect; 
and  these  modern  Amazons,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  costume,  and  their  marchings  and 
coimter-marchings,  were  taken  for  regidar  in- 
fantry in  warlike  array  ;  the  enemy  was  thus 
kept  vn  check  initil  the  country  was  raised,  and 
a  sufficient  force  collected,  to  compel  the  in- 
vaders to  betake  themselves  with  precipitation 
to  their  ships. 


Prince  of  Commerci. 

In  a  skirmish  which  preceded  the  celebrated 
battle  of  Hersan,  gained  by  the  Imperialists 
over  the  'J'lirks  in  1687,  the  cornet  of  the  first 
company  in  the  regiment  of  Commerci  suf 


fered  his  standard  to  be  taken.  The  Prince 
de  Commerci  instantly  demanded  permission 
of  the  Duke  de  Lorraine  to  go  and  raise 
another  against  the  infidels.  After  much  soli- 
citation, he  obtained  his  wishes,  and  instantly 
darted  forward  with  great  ardour  towards  a 
Turk,  who  bore  a  banner  at  the  end  of  his 
zagaye  or  lance.  He  fired  his  pistol  at  him, 
but  without  effect  ;  then  throwing  it  down  iti 
order  to  use  his  sword,  the  Mussulman  pro- 
fited by  this  moment  to  thrust  the  lance  into 
his  side.  The  prince  coolly  seized  hold  of  it 
with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  gave  his 
adversary  such  a  blow  with  his  sword  on  the 
head  as  to  cleave  it  in  two.  He  then  tore  the 
lance  from  his  body,  and  carried  the  fruit  of 
his  victory,  stained  with  his  own  blood,  to  his 
general  :  and  after  having  the  cornet  called 
before  him,  he  thus  calmly  addressed  him  : — 
'  Here,  sir,  is  a  standard  which  I  confide  to 
you.  It  has  cost  me  r.ither  dear,  and  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  if  you  preserve  it  better  than 
the  one  you  so  recently  lost.'  This  handsome 
reprimand  is  almost  as  much  to  be  admired  as 
the  action  itself  The  emperor,  with  the  view 
of  recompensing  the  young  prince  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  him,  had  the  standard  placed  in  the 
principal  temple  of  his  capital  with  extraordi- 
nary ceremonies  ;  and  the  empress  sent  to  the 
Pi'ince  of  Commerci  a  standard  of  her  own 
making,  to  replace  that  which  the  first  com- 
pany in  his  regiment  had  lost. 


English  Vengeance. 

In  1665,  the  gallant  Admiral  Blake  was 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  fleet  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  various 
injuries  done  to  the  persons  and  property  of 
English  subjects  during  the  civil  wars.  He 
first  reduced  Algiers  to  submission  ;  and  then 
entering  the  Bay  of  Tunis,  demanded  repara- 
tion for  the  robberies  committed  upon  the 
English  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  captives  of  his  nation  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted 
batteries  along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his 
ships  under  the  castles,  sent  Blake  a  haughty 
and  insolent  answer  :  'There  are  our  Castles 
of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino,'  .said  he,  'ou 
which  you  may  do  your  worst ;'  adding  other 
menaces  and  Insults,  and  m,.mtaining  in  terms 
of  ridicule  the  inequality  of  a  fight  between 
ships  and  castles.  Blake  h:.j  also  demanded 
leave  to  take  in  water,  which  the  barbarians 
refused.  Tired  with  this  inhuman  treatment, 
he  curled  his  whiskers,  as  was  his  custom 
when  he  was  angry,  and  entering  Porto 
Ferino  with  his  great  ships,  discharged  his 
shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  and  castles  that 
in  two  hours  the  gunw  were  dismounted,  and 
the  works  for.saken,  though  he  was  at  first  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  sixty  cannon.  He  then 
ordered  his  officers  to  send  out  their  long- 
boats, well  manned,  to  seize  nine  of  tlic  pira- 
tical ships  lying  in  the  roadstead,  while  he 
continued  himself  firing  upon  the  c_.tle.  The 
order  was  so  bravely  executed  that,  with  the 
loss  of  only  twenty-five  men  killed  and  forty- 
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eight  wounded,  all  the  ships  were  fired  in  the 
sight  of  Tunis.  Sailing  thence  to  Tripoli,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  nation  ;  then  re- 
turning to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  sub- 
mission. Such  indeed  was  his  reputation, 
that  he  met  with  no  further  opposition,  but 
went  about  collecting  a  kind  of  tribute  from 
the  princes  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  whom 
it  was  his  business  to  demand  reparation  for 
all  the  injuries  offered  to  the  English  during 
these  civil  wars.  He  sent  home,  it  is  said, 
sixteen  ships,  laden  with  the  effects  which  he 
had  received  from  several  states.  It  was 
after  reading  one  of  Blake's  despatches 
announcing  these  successes,  that  Cromwell 
made  use  of  his  memorable  expression,  that 
'  he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  English- 
man as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had 
been.' 


Siege  of  Gibi altar. 

At  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1781,  the 
Spaniards  made  the  most  tremendous  prepa- 
rations to  force  the  obstinate  garrison  to  sur- 
render. Their  batteries  were  mounted  with 
two  hundred  guns  of  the  heaviest  metal,  and 
with  eighty  mortar  pieces  of  the  largest  size. 
For  three  weeks  this  prodigious  artillery  con- 
tinued to  pour  forth  an  almost  incessant 
shower  of  shot  and  shells,  so  much  so  that  in 
that  time  they  had  consumed  ioo,ooolb.  of 
gunpowder,  and  had  thrown  into  the  town 
four  or  five  thousand  shot  or  shells  every 
twenty-four  hours. 

By  such  an  immense  bombardment,  the 
town  was  almost  totally  laid  in  ruins,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  were  destroyed  ;  but  the  loss  of 
human  lives  was  much  less  than  could  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  many  instances  are  related  of 
very  extraordinary  escapes  from  the  destruc- 
tive power  of  these  engines,  which  it  seems 
difficult  to  account  for.  A  corporal  had  the 
muzzle  of  his  firelock  closed,  and  the  barrel 
twisted  like  a  French  horn,  by  a  shell,  with- 
out any  injury  to  his  person.  A  shell  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  a  tent  where  two  soldiers 
were  asleep,  without  waking  them  by  its  fall  ; 
a  sergeant  in  an  adjacent  tent  heard  it,  and 
ran  nearly  forty  yards  to  a  place  of  safety, 
when  he  recollected  the  situation  of  his  com- 
rades. Thinking  the  shell  had  fallen  blind, 
he  returned  and  awakened  them  :  both  imme- 
diately rose,  but  continued  by  the  place  de- 
bating on  the  narrov/  escape  they  had  had, 
when  the  shell  exploded,  and  forced  them  with 
great  violence  against  a  garden  wall.  On  the 
new  year's  day.  17S2,  an  officer  of  artillery 
observed  a  shell  falling  towards  the  place 
where  he  stood,  and  got  behind  a  traverse  for 
protection.  This  he  had  scarcely  done,  when 
the  shell  fell  into  the  traverse,  and  instantly 
entangled  him  in  the  rubbish.  One  of  the 
guard,  named  Martin,  observing  his  distress, 
generously  risked  his  own  life  in  defence  of 
his  officer,  and  ran  to  extricate  him  ;  finding 
his  own  efforts  ineffectual,  he  called  for  assist- 
ance, when  another  of  the  guard  joining  him, 


they  relieved  the  officer  from  his  situation, 
and  almost  the  same  instant  the  shell  burst, 
and  the  traverse  was  levelled  to  the  grouna. 
INIartin  was  afterwards  promoted  and  rewarded 
by  the  governor,  who  told  him  at  the  same 
time  that  he  should  equally  have  noticed  him 
for  attending  to  a  comrade.  A  shell  happen- 
ing to  fall  into  the  room  where  Ensign  Mac- 
kenzie, of  the  73rd  Regiment,  was  sitting, 
carried  away  part  of  his  chair,  and  fell  into 
the  room  below,  when  it  burst,  lifting  him  and 
the  chair  in  the  air  from  the  floor  without 
farther  injury. 

Two  boys  belonging  to  the  Artificers' 
Company  were  endowed  with  such  wonderful 
strength  of  vision,  that  they  could  see  the 
shot  of  the  enemy  in  the  air  almost  as  soon  as 
it  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  gun  ;  and  were 
therefore  constantly  placed  upon  some  part  of 
the  works,  to  give  notice  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
approaching  danger.  During  the  time  of  the 
hottest  fire,  however,  the  men  were  so  habi- 
tuated to  the  fall  of  shells  and  shot  around 
them,  that  they  contracted  an  insensibility  of 
danger,  and  almost  required  to  be  cautioned 
by  their  officers  to  avoid  the  explosion  of  a 
shell,  when  lying  with  the  fu.se  burning  at 
their  feet.  In  consequence  of  this  inattention, 
they  frequently  neglected  the  advice  of  the 
boys,  and  their  neglect  was  productive  of 
fatal  effects.  An  instance  of  this  happened 
in  the  Princess  Amelia's  battery,  where  a  shot 
thus  disregarded  came  through  one  of  the 
capped  embra.sures,  carried  off  one  of  the  legs 
from  each  of  three  soldiers,  and  wounded  a 
fourth  in  both.  In  other  cases,  in  which  the 
persons  themselves  have  observed  the  shot  or 
shells  coming  towards  them,  they  have  been 
fascinated  by  its  appearance,  and  unable  to 
move  from  the  spot,  as  small  birds  are  said 
to  be  from  the  rattlesnake.  'This  sudden 
arrest  of  the  faculties,'  says  Captain  Drink- 
water,  the  able  historian  of  this  memorable 
siege,  '  was  nothing  uncommon  ;  several 
instances  occurred  to  my  own  observation, 
where  men,  totally  free,  have  had  their  sen.ses 
so  engaged  by  a  shell  in  its  descent,  that 
though  sensible  of  their  danger,  even  so  far 
as  to  cry  for  assistance,  they  have  been  im- 
movably fixed  to  the  place.  But  what  is 
more  remarkable,  these  men  have  so  instanta- 
neously recovered  themselves  on  its  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  of  .safety 
before  the  shell  burst.'  In  this  manner  Lieu- 
tenant Lome  of  the  12th  regiment,  was  fasci- 
nated by  a  shot  which  he  saw  coming,  but  had 
not  the  power  to  remove  from  the  place  before 
it  fell  upoo  him  and  took  off  his  leg. 

When  these  shells  bur.st,  they  produced 
instant  and  certain  destruction,  mangling  in 
the  most  dreadful  manner,  t  which  there 
were  several  instances.  A  Matross  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  his  thigh  by  some  acci- 
dent ;  but  being  a  man  of  gi-eat  spirit,  he 
could  .scarcely  bear  the  confinement  necessary' 
for  his  recovery.  He  went  abroad  too  soon, 
and  unfortunately  broke  the  bone  a  second 
time.  Being  now  confined  to  bed,  a  shell 
happen  jd  to  fall  into  the  room  where  he  was, 
and  rebounding,  lodged  itself  directly  upor' 
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him.  The  convalescent  and  sick  instantly 
summoned  all  their  strength  and  crawled  out 
of  the  room,  while  the  poor  Matross  lay 
below  the  shell,  kept  down  by  its  weight, 
and  utterly  unable  to  stir.  In  a  few  seconds 
it  burst,  took  off  both  his  legs,  and  scorched 
them  in  a  dreadful  manner.  He  survived 
the  e.\;plosion,  was  sensible  to  the  last  moment, 
and  died  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  killed 
on  the  batteries. 

_  A  soldier  of  the  73rd  regiment  was  knocked 
down  by  the  wind  of  a  shell,  which  instantly 
bursting,  killed  his  companion,  and  mangled 
himself  in  a  shocking  manner.  His  skull  was 
dreadfully  fractured  ;  his  left  arm  broken  in 
two  places  ;  one  of  his  legs  shattered ;  the 
.■ikin  and  muscles  torn  off  from  part  of  his  right 
hand  ;  and  his  whole  body  most  .severely 
.scorched  and  marked  with  gunpowder.  He 
presented  so  horrid  an  object  to  the  surgeons, 
that  they  had  not  the  least  hope  of  saving  his 
life.  He  was  that  evening  trepanned  ;  a  few 
days  afterwards  his  leg  was  amputated,  and 
other  wounds  and  fractures  were  dressed.  In 
eleven  weeks,  this  man's  cure  was  completely 
effected. 

A  shell  from  the  lines  fell  into  a  house 
where  the  town  major.  Captain  Burke,  with 
Majors  iMercier  and  Vignoles,  were  sitting. 
It  took  ofl'  Major  Burke's  thigh  ;  afterwards 
fell  through  the  floor  into  the  cellar;  where  it 
burst,  and  forced  the  flooring,  with  the  un- 
fortunate major,  up  to  the  ceiling.  When 
assistance  came,  they  found  him  almost 
buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  room,  and  he 
died  .soon  after ;  Majors  Mercier  and  Vig- 
noles had  time  to  escape  before  the  shell 
burst  ;  nevertheless,  they  were  slightly 
wounded  by  the  splinter,  as  were  a  Serjeant 
and  his  daughter  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
cellar  when  the  shell  entered. 

During  this  siege,  provisions  became  very 
dear  :  partly  through  the  avarice  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  hoarded  up  and  con- 
cealed a  quantity  of  articles  in  order  to  pro- 
cure an  advanced  price.  This  so  enraged 
some  of  the  soldiers,  that  they  broke  into 
several  of  the  houses,  and  committed  all  sorts 
of  dissipation,  waste,  and  e.xtravagance,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  roast  a  pig  by  a  fire  made 
of  cinnamon.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
prices  of  provisions  during  the  siege. 

£    s.    ,i. 

A  round  of   beef  per  lb.  at 

auction      .         .         .         .     o    3     i-J 

A  bullock's  heart      .         .         .094 

Onions  per  lb.  .         .         .024 

Potatoes  ditto  .         .         .         .     o    2     4i 

Veal  ditto         .         .         .         .     o     3  n.^ 

IVIutton  ditto    .         .         .         .0311 

Bullock's  liver  ditto  .         .     o     i     2.f 

Bullock's     head,     without     a 

tongue       .         .         .         .     I     I     ij 

Bullock's  tongue 

Fresh  tripe  per  lb.    . 

Ditto  pork  ditto 

Ham  ditto 

A  hog's  pluck  . 

A  calfs  head  and  feet 

A  calf's  pluck  .        ,        ,        ,     o  14 


0 

7 

o.i 

0 

3 

I 

0 

3 

II 

0 

3 

Hi' 

0 

14 

ok 

1 

12 

oi 

A  goat's  head  .  ,  .  .  o 
Goat  per  lb.      .         .         .         .     o 

A  turkey 2 

A  goose    I 

A  pair  of  ducks  .  .  .1 
A  pair  of  fowls  .         .         .1 

A  pair  of  chickens  .  .  .0 
A  pair  of  pigeons  .  .  .  o 
Loaf  sugar  per  lb.  by  auction  o 
Tea  ditto  .         .         .         .     i 

Butter  and  cheese  ditto   .         .     o 

An  egg o 

Bread  per  lb o 

A  pint  of  milk  .  .  .  .0 
A  bottle  of  rum  .  .  .0 
A  bottle  of  ISIalaga  wine  .     o 


J.  d. 

7  6 
3  "i 
6  10^ 

8  6i 


14  05 

9  4i 

16  6-i 

8  6^ 

4  8 

0  7J 

1  6.V 
I  4 

3  "i 

4  8 


Fighting-  an  Oid  Friend. 

The  Honourable  Captain  William  Paget, 
when  commander  of  the  Roiiuuy,  a  fifty-gim 
.ship,  had  a  memorable  action  with  a  French 
frigate,  LaSybillc,  in  the  harbour  of  Myconi. 
The  French  officer  was  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  one  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of 
friendship.  Captain  Paget  sent  a  boat  to  him, 
saying  he  was  sorry  they  had  met  under  such 
circumstances,  but  that  he  must  desire  him  to 
surrender.  He  received  for  answer,  that  the 
captain  of  La  Sybille  well  knew  Captain 
Paget's  force  ithe  Roiiniey  being  short  of  her 
complement  by  seventy-five  ineit ,  and  that  he 
would  defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  Frenchman  fired  first,  aided  by  four 
armed  vessels,  which  were  stationed  so  as  to 
rake  the  Roiiincy.  Captain  Paget  having 
observed  that  from  the  situation  of  his  ship, 
some  mischief  would  ensue  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Myconi,  patiently  sustained  this  powerful 
attack  without  returning  a  single  shot,  until,  by 
getting  a  .spring  upon  his  cable,  he  had  brought 
the  Roiinicy'mX.0  a  situation  where  the  cannon 
might  play  without  doing  any  injury  to  the 
town  :  he  then  gave  his  broadside  with  three 
cheers  from  his  crev.'.  The  Frenchman  re- 
turned the  salute,  and  a  warm  contest  ensued, 
in  which  the  Romiicy  was  ultimately  victorious. 
The  history  of  this  action  is  often  repeated  in 
the  Archipelago,  though  it  is  not  much  known 
in  England. 

Conveying  a  JNIessage. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
Petchenegians,  from  whom  the  Co.ssacks  of 
the  present  day  are  said  to  be  descended, 
ravaged  Russia,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Kiof.  The  city  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  enemy,  could  neither  receive  provisions, 
nor  give  advice  of  the  danger  which  menaced 
them,  to  General  Piititch,  who  w.as  endeavour- 
ing to  succour  the  place,  but  dreading  the 
superiority  of  the  besiegers,  had  halted  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Kiof,  reduced  to  the  greatest  e.vtre- 
mity  of  famine,  had  taken  the  resolution  to 
surrender;  when  a  young  man  presented  him- 
self, and  uffers.'i''i  convey  a  message  to  Gcnc- 
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ral  Prititch  of  the  neccsMty  of  speedy  succour. 
He  quitted  the  city  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand. 
unperceived  by  the  enemy,  and  mi.xing  among 
them,  enquired  if  any  one  had  seen  his  horse. 
As  he  spoke  their  langu.ige  very  fluently,  they 
took  him  for  one  of  their  own  tribe.  Assisted 
by  this  deceit,  he  reached  the  bank  of  the 
river,  when  stripping  off  his  clothes,  he  threw 
himself  into  it  to  swim  across.  The  Petche- 
negians  t"hen  discovered  their  error,  and  dis- 
charged a  cloud  of  arrows  after  him,  none  of 
which  reached  him. 

Prititch  learning  the  pressing  necessity  of 
hazarding  everything  for  the  relief  of  the 
place,  embarked  his  soldiers  at  daybreak. 
The  enemy,  ignorant  of  what  was  passing, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  force  and  designs 
of  Prititch,  thought  th.it  the  prince  himself 
had  arrived  with  all  his  troops  ;  they  there- 
fore retired  in  haste,  and  the  city  was  de- 
livered. 


George  the  Second. 

It  was  once  found  an  impracticable  task,  to 
make  George  the  Second  acquiesce  in  a  judg- 
ment passed  bj'  a  court-martial  on  the  conduct 
of  t\vo  officers  high  in  the  army.  His  majesty 
was,  on  all  occasions,  impatient  of  arguments 
which  tended  to  disprove  the  correctness  of 
his  opinions  ;  but  in  the  present  case,  mini- 
.sters  had  also  to  war  against  the  influence  of 
his  natural  braven,-,  w  hich  was  a  bright  quality 
in  his  character.  One  of  the  officers  had  m.-ide 
himself  amenable  to  military  law,  by  fighting 
in  opposition  to  the  orders  of  his  commander- 
in-chief,  instead  of  retreating  ;  by  which  act 
of  disobedience,  the  general's  well-laid  plans 
were  frustrated.  On  these  circumstances 
being  detailed  to  the  king,  his  majesty  ex- 
claimed, '  Oh  !  the  one  fight,  the  other  run 
away.'  '  Your  majesty  will  have  the  good- 
ness to   imderstand,   that  General 


did  not  run  away  :  it  was  necessary'  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  schemes,  that  he  should 
cause  the  army  to  retreat  at  that  critical  mo- 
ment ;  this  he  would  have  conducted  with  his 
wonted  .skill,  but  for  the  breach  of  duty  in  the 
officer  under  the  sentence  of  the  court-mar- 
tial." '  I  understand,'  impatiently  returned 
the  king  ;  'one  fight,  he  was  right  ;  the  other 
run  away,  he  was  wrong.'  It  was  in  vain 
that  ministers  renewed  their  arguments  and 
explanations  ;  his  majesty  could  not,  or  rather 
would  not.  understand  the  difference  between 
a  disgraceful  flight,  and  a  politic  retreat ;  they 
were  therefore  obliged  to  end  a  discussion 
which  merely  drew  forth  the  repetition  of  the 
.same  judgment — 'The  one  face  the  enemy 
and  fight,  he  right ;  the  other  turn  his  back 
and  not  fight,  he  wrong.' 


The  Ambition  of  Conquest. 

When  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  invaded 
Italy  with  a  well-appointed  army,  he  had  for 
his  friend  and  counsellor,  Cineas  the  philoso- 
pher, from  an  idea  that  the  eloquence  of  an 
enemy,  will  often  do  as  much  as  the  sword. 


'Your  majesty,'  says  Cinea.--,  '  Intenda  to 
march  against  the  Romans  ;  should  the  gods 
be  so  gracious  as  to  render  you  victorious, 
what  advantage  would  you  derive  from  your 
conquest  ?'  "  Were  the  Romans  subdued  by 
my  arms,'  replied  Pyrrhus,  'all  Italy  then 
would  be  ours.'  '  Supposing  ovirselves  masters 
of  all  that  country,'  rejoined  Cineas,  '  how 
should  we  proceed  next  ?'  Pyrrhus  replied, 
'Why  then  Sicily  will  fall  a  conquest  next.' 
'But,'  said  Cineas,  'shall  we  end  there?' 
'  End  there !  no,  certainly  not,'  replied 
Pyrrhus,  with  an  air  of  emotion  ;  '  can  we 
stop  short  in  ,so  glorious  a  career?  If  the  gods 
continue  to  favour  us,  Carthage,  with  all 
Africa,  ^lacedonia,  and  every  province  of 
Greece,  will  become  subject  to  us.'  'And 
when  we  have  achieved  all  this,  how  shall  we 
dispose  of  ourselves?'  said  Cineas.  'Dispose 
of  ourselves  1  why,  to  be  sure,  live  at  our 
ease  ;  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry?'  'Ah  !  my 
sire,'  interrupted  Cineas,  '  and  what  prevents 
us  from  doing  this  now  ?  Why  should  we  go 
so  far  in  search  of  happiness  already  in  our 
power,  and  be  paying  so  dear  for  what  it  is  so 
uncertain  to  obtain  ?' 


Abu  Taher. 

In  the  year  900,  the  Carmathi.ans  led  by 
.Abu  Taher,  made  a  daring  inro.ad  beyond  the 
Tigris,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Bagdad 
with  no  more  than  five  hundred  horse.  By 
the  special  order  of  iVIoctader,  the  Caliph  of 
B.igdad,  the  bridges  had  been  broken  down, 
and  the  person  or  head  of  the  rebel  was  ex- 
pected every  hour.  The  Caliph's  lieutenant, 
from  a  motive  of  fear  or  pity,  appri.sed  Abu 
Taher  of  his  danger,  and  recommended  a 
speedy  escape  '  Your  master,'  said  the 
intrepid  Carraathian  to  the  messenger,  '  is  at 
the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers ;  three 
such  men  as  these  are  wanting  to  his  host.' 
'I  hen  turning  to  three  of  his  companion-.,  he 
commanded  the  first  to  plunge  a  dagger  into 
his  breast :  the  second  to  leap  into  the  Tigris  : 
and  the  third  to  cast  himself  he.adlong  down  a 
precipice.  They  obeyed  without  a  murmur. 
'  Relate,'  continued  Abu  Taher,  '  what  you 
have  seen  :  before  the  evening,  your  general 
shall  be  chained  among  my  dogs.'  Before 
the  evening,  the  camp  was  surprised,  and  the 
menace  was  executed. 


Rigours  of  a  Tropical  CUmate. 

When  General  Lake,  after  his  successful 
campaign  against  Holkar  in  1S03-4,  had  re- 
solved on  withdrawing  into  the  Company';; 
territories,  the  hot  season  was  unfortunately 
far  advanced.  The  thermometer  in  the  shads 
frequently  exceeded  130  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  so  that  even  w  hen  encamped,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  their  tents,  the  sufferings 
of  the  soldiers  were  excruciating.  During 
four  days  of  their  march,  they  buried  on  an 
average  from  ten  to  fifteen  Europeans  a  day. 
Young  men  who  .set  out  in  the  morning  full 
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of  spirits,  and  in  all  the  vigour  of  health, 
dropped  dead  immediately  on  reaching  the 
encampment  ground,  and  many  were  smitten 
nn  the  road  by  the  overpowering  force  of  the 
sun,  especially  when  at  the  meridian,  the  rays 
daited  downwards  like  a  torrent  of  fire, 
nnder  which  many  a  brave  and  athletic  man 
fell  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  any 
relief.  The  persnriS  who  were  thus  struck, 
suddenly  turned  giddy,  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  as  instantaneously  became  lifeless.  The 
misery  was  farther  increased  by  the  scarcity 
of  water,  owing  to  the  debility  or  mortality 
that  prevailed  among  the  bheasties,  or 
persons  employed  in  procuring  this  inesti- 
mable article.  Numbers  of  these  water-car- 
riers perished  through  the  fatigue  which  they 
underwent  in  this  fiery  climate,  where  the 
natives  suffer  more  than  even  Europeans 
themselves,  when  called  to  any  extraordinary 
exertion.  Water  !  water  I  became  the  eager 
cry  of  all,  but  little  or  none  was  at  last  to  be 
found.  A  seapoy  overcome  with  thirst  and 
fatigue  on  the  road,  offered  a  rupee,  which 
was  all  he  had,  for  a  draught ;  but  the 
bheasty  whom  he  addressed,  having  but  a 
small  drop  in  his  leather  bag,  which  he  was 
hurrying  to  bring  to  his  master,  passed  on, 
when  the  seapoy,  in  a  state  of  frenzy, 
snatched  up  his  musket,  and  shot  himself 
through  the  head. 

Expert  Archer. 

It  is  related  by  Zosimus,  in  his  account  of 
the  battle  between  Constantius  and  Magnen- 
tius  at  Mursa,  that  a  .soldier,  who.se  name  was 
Meneldus,  possessed  the  art  of  shooting  three 
arrows  from  his  bow  at  one  discharge,  and 
with  them  could  strike  three  diflferent  persons. 
By  this  skilful  expedient,  says  the  historian, 
he  killed  a  great  number  of  those  who  op- 
posed him  ;  and  the  enemy,  it  might  also  be 
.said,  were  defeated  by  a  single  archer. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  valuable  man 
at  last  fell  by  the  hands  of  Romulus,  a  general 
of  the  army  of  Magnentius,  whom  he  had  first 
wounded  by  an  arrow. 


besiegers  from  a  post  they  had  taken  ;  but 
being  repulsed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  having  taken  possession  of  tlie  lodgment, 
the  enemy  sprung  a  mine,  blew  them  all  into 
the  air,  and  overturned  all  the  gabions.  On 
a  subsequent  day,  an  inhabitant  of  Tournay 
went  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  offered 
to  discover  one  of  the  principal  mines  of  the 
citadel,  on  condition  that  he  would  make  him 
head  gaoler  of  all  the  prisons  in  Tournay  ; 
this  was  agreed  to,  and  the  man  performed 
what  he  had  undertaken  ;  so  that  three 
hundred  men  were  posted  in  the  mine,  and 
eight  hundred  in  the  town  ditch  to  support 
them  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  M.  de 
Megrigny  sprung  two  mines,  one  immediately 
under  the  large  mine,  in  which  all  the  three 
hundred  men,  before  mentioned,  were  stifled  ; 
and  the  other  threw  up  part  of  the  ditch,  and 
buried  a  hundred  men. 


Mining. 


In  the  siege  of  Tournay,  which  after 
twenty-one  days  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  mining  was 
resorted  to  by  both  the  besiegers  and  the 
besieged,  and  the  consequences  were  often 
dreadful.  The  English  miners  often  met  and 
fought  with  those  of  the  enemy ;  and  some- 
times the  troops  mistaking  friends  for  foes, 
killed  their  fellow  soldiers  ;  sometimes  whole 
companies  entered  the  mines  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  ready  primed  for 
explosion.  They  were  often  inundated  with 
water,  suffocated  with  smoke,  or  buried  alive 
in  the  cavities,  and  left  to  perish  ;  and  on 
some  occasions,  whole  battalions  were  blown 
.into  the  air,  and  their  limbs  scattered  to  a  dis- 
tance, like  lava  from  a  volcano.  One  day 
M.  dc  Surville  made  a  sally,  and  drove  the 


Dutch  Deputies. 

In  the  war  of  the  confederates  with  France, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Deputies  of 
the  States  of  Holland  were  a  constant  ob- 
struction to  the  views  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  duke  was 
one  day  asked  how  it  happened,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  many  other  heroes,  had 
in  one  year  made  such  considerable  progress, 
and  that  now  all  the  greatest  and  most  able 
generals  could  do,  was  to  take  two  or  three 
towns  in  the  course  of  a  whole  campaign? 
'  The  reason,'  said  the  duke,  '  is  obvious 
enough  ;  Alexander  and  other  heroes  never 
had  any  Deputies  from  the  States-General  in 
their  camps.' 

Severity  of  DiscipHne. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  one  of  the  most 
rigid  disciplinarians  that  ever  commanded  an 
army  :  and  although  he  was  not  deficient  in 
humanity,  yet  in  order  to  preserve  strict  sub- 
ordination in  his  army,  he  sometimes  acted 
with  a  degree  of  severity  that  would  appear 
cruel  to  others.  When  he  was  once  per- 
suaded of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  neces- 
sity of  any  measure,  and  he  had  formed  his 
plan,  he  stifled  in  his  .soul  every  emotion  of 
tenderness  which  might  interfere  in  its  execu- 
tion. Of  this  severity  the  following  are  two 
striking  instances.  A  common  soldier  of  the 
battalion  of  guards,  was  so  familiar  with  the 
king,  that  he  had  the  liberty  of  entering  his 
chamber  without  beina;  announced.  He  often 
used  this  liberty  in  .asking  money  of  Frederick, 
which  he  generally  spent  in  the  alehouse. 
Whenever  the  king  refused  what  he  asked  for, 
saying  he  had  no  money,  the  soldier  would 
reply,  '  Fritz,  look  into  thy  leather  purse, 
and  you  will  there  find  some  few  ducats  re- 
maining.' 

This  soldier  being  one  day  on  guard,  had  a 
dispute  with  his  officer,  and  presented  his 
bayonet,  as  if  he  intended  to  stab  him.  The 
officer  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  and  the 
matter  was  reported  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
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him  to  be  tried  for  the  offence.  The  council 
of  war  condemned  him  to  die,  and  the  sen- 
tence being  brought  to  the  king,  he  signed 
it  without  saying  a  word.  Every  one  sup- 
posed he  would  receive  the  king's  mercy, 
and  the  criminal  was  himself  so  much  con- 
vinced of  it,  that  he  made  no  preparations 
for  death ;  and  even  to  the  very  moment  of 
his  execution,  he  supposed  that  they  meant 
only  to  punish  him  by  fear.  However,  he 
was  deceived,  and  e.\ecuted, 

In  the  first  war  of  Silesia,  the  king  being 
desirous  of  making,  in  the  night  time,  some 
alterations  in  his  camp,  ordered  that  under 
pain  of  death,  neither  fire  nor  candle  should 
be  burning  in  the  tents  after  a  cert.ain  hour. 
He  went  round  the  camp  himself,  to  see  that 
his  orders  were  obeyed ;  and,  as  he  passed  by 
Captain  Zietern's  camp,  he  perceived  a  light. 
He  entered,  and  found  the  captain  sealing  a 
letter,  which  he  had  just  finished  writing  to 
his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  '  What 
are  you  doing  there  ?'  said  the  king.  '  Do 
not  you  know  the  orders  ?'  Zietern  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  mercy,  but  he 
neither  could  nor  attempted  to  deny  his  fault. 
'  Sit  down,'  said  the  king  to  him,  '  and  add  a 
few  words  I  shall  dictate.'  The  officer 
obeyed,  and  the  king  dictated  ;  '  To-morrow 
I  shall  perish  on  a  scaffold.'  Zietern  wrote 
it,  and  he  was  executed  the  ne.xt  day. 


War  Elephants. 

In  former  wars  in  India,  it  was  customary 
for  the  sovereign,  or  commander-in-chief  of 
the  native  armies,  to  ride  upon  an  elephant  ; 
and  several  battles  have  been  lost  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  chiefs  quitting  their 
elephants,  and  being  supposed  by  their  troops 
to  be  slain,  as  they  no  longer  appeared  in 
their  former  elevated  situation.  The  elephants 
used  in  war,  were  cased  in  iron,  and  the  how- 
dahs  secured  by  plates  of  brass.  They  were 
sometimes  employed  in  storming,  or  assisting 
soldiers  to  ascend  the  walls  of  fortresses  with- 
out a  ditch,  and  putting  their  heads  against 
the  gates  to  burst  them  open  ;  for  this  rea.son, 
the  gates  have  in  many  instances  large  iron 
nails,  a  foot  lonj,  and  an  inch  square  at  the 
base,  to  prevent  their  pressure.  To  counter- 
act this,  the  elephants  had  iron  plates  on  the 
front  of  their  foreheads.  In  the  time  of 
Akbar,  they  were  used  in  war  with  swivels  on 
their  backs  ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Chitoor,  they 
were  introduced  into  the  fort  to  destroy  the 
garrison,  who  refused  to  receive  quarter, 
having  given  themselves  up  to  despair.  Dow 
tells  us,  that  the  scene  was  most  shocking ; 
the  brave  Rajahpoots,  rendered  more  valiant 
by  desperation,  crowded  around  the  elephants, 
seized  them  even  by  their  tusks,  and  inflicted 
upon  them  unavailing  wounds.  The  terrible 
animals  trod  down  the  native  Indians  under 
their  feet  '  like  grasshoppers ;'  or  winding 
them  in  their  poweri'ul  trunks,  tossed  them 
aloft  in  the  air,  or  dashed  them  against  the 
walls  and  pavement. 

Marco  Polo  relates,  that  the  grand  Khan  in 


one  of  his  expeditions,  and  in  action,  was 
stationed  in  a  large  wooden  castle,  borne  on 
the  backs  of  four  elephants,  whose  bodies 
were  protected  with  a  covering  of  thick 
leather,  hardened  by  fire.  Their  castle  con- 
tained many  crossbowmen,  and  on  it  was 
hoisted  the  imperial  standard. 


Major  Aiifire. 

In  the  year  1780,  General  Arnold,  who 
from  his  rank  and  talents  had  been  ui  great 
favour  with  the  Americans,  quitted  their 
ranks,  and  joined  the  British  army.  This, 
though  a  valuable  acquisition,  was  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  degradation  and  death  of 
the  brave  and  amiable  Major  Andre,  who 
volunteered  his  services  to  make  arrangements 
with  Arnold  on  the  occasion.  By  .some  ac- 
cident, Major  Andre  was  compelled  to  remain 
disguised  within  the  American  lines  all  night, 
and  ne.xt  morning  was  discovered,  after  he 
had  passed  them  on  his  way  to  New  York. 
He  was  seized,  confined,  tried,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  as  a  spy,  notwithstanding  ever>' 
remonstrance  that  could  be  urged  against  it. 
An  American  captain,  and  a  Lieutenant  Bow- 
man, of  the  republican  army,  were  selected 
as  his  guard,  the  day  before  his  execution. 
The  latter  officer,  who  died  in  1818,  describes 
Major  Andre  as  maintaining  the  utmost  firm- 
ness and  composure  ;  and  when  they  were 
silent  and  melancholy,  he  would,  by  some 
cheerful  remark,  endeavour  to  dispel  the 
gloom. 

Although  not  a  murmur  nor  a  sigh  escaped 
him,  his  composure  was  the  result,  not  of  the 
want  of  sensibility,  or  a  disregard  of  life,  but 
of  those  proud  and  lofcy  feelings,  the  charac- 
teristics of  true  greatness  of  mind,  which 
raises  the  soul  above  the  influence  of  events, 
and  enables  the  soldier  with  unfaltering  nerve 
and  steady  eye,  to  meet  death  in  whatever 
form  it  may  approach  him  ;  for  in  his  sleep, 
nature  would  play  her  part  ;  and  home  and 
friends — his  country  and  his  fame — his  sisters 
and  his  love,  would  steal  upon  his  heart,  con- 
trasting their  fancied  pleasures  with  his  cer- 
tain pain,  and  render  his  dreams  disturbed, 
and  his  sleep  fitful  and  troubled. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  hour  of  his 
execution  was  announced.  His  countenance 
did  not  alter.  His  servant  on  entering  the 
room  burst  into  tears.  '  Leave  me,'  said  he 
to  him  with  great  sternness,  '  until  you  can 
behave  more  manfully.'  The  breakfast  was 
furnished  from  the  table  of  General  Washing- 
ton. He  ate  as  usual,  then  shaved  and 
dressed  himself;  placed  his  hat  upon  the 
table,  and  cheerfully  said,  '  I  am  ready 
at  any  moment,   gentlemen,   to    wait    upon 

>'°M'  ... 

Captam  Bowman  described  it  as  being  a 
day  of  settled  melancholy,  and  that  Major 
Andre  was,  apparently,  the  least  affected. 
To  General  Washington  it  was  a  trial  of  ex- 
cruciating pain.       It  was  with  great  difficulty 

that  he  plagsd  his  name  to  the  warrant  of  his 
e.\ecution, 
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Captuiii and   Lieutenant   l!o\vman 

walked  arm  in  arm  with  Major  Andre.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  had  solicited  to  be  shot  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
gallows,  that  he  knew  the  manner  of  l-.is 
death.  '  It  is  too  much,'  said  he,  momenta- 
rily shrinking.  '  I  had  hoped,'  added  he,  re- 
covenng  himself,  '  that  it  might  have  been 
otherwise.  But  I  pray  you  to  bear  witness 
that  I  die  like  a  soldier.' 


Youthful  Enthusiasm. 

During  the  war  which  terminated  the 
power  of  Bonaparte  in  Germany,  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  prevailed  in  Pru.isia.  Nearly  a 
thousand  young  persons,  among  whom  were 
seen  the  sons  of  the  be.-,t  families,  matched 
with  ardour  to  the  contest,  and  of  these  but 
a  few  hundreds  escaped  death.  The  greater 
part  of  these  young  persons  had  quitted  the 
peaceful  halls  of  the  colleges  and  universities  ; 
several  distinguished  men  of  letters,  for  in- 
stance, JMessieurs  Steffensand  Jahn,  repaired, 
among  the  number  of  the  officers,  to  the  field  of 
honour.  The  word  of  command  was  received 
by  the  j-oung  soldier,  from  that  mouth  which 
had  instructed  him  on  the  forms  of  the  school. 
These  volunteers  ardently  desired  to  be  en- 
gaged, but  they  did  not  yet  appear  accus- 
tomed to  severe  discipline  ;  and  several  of 
them  were  of  such  a  tender  age,  that  it  could 
not  be  expected  they  v.ould  long  be  able  to 
support  the  fatigues  of  war.  A  boy  ten  years 
of  age  was  seen  at  Dresden,  .supplicating  the 
officers,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  receive  him 
among  the  volunteers  ;  and  if  he  v,'as  not  old 
enough  to  carry  a  mu.sket,  to  give  him  at 
least  a  drum  ;  every  one,  of  course,  rejected 
him,  for  he  was  not  even  .strong  enough  to 
.serve  as  a  drummer,  but  he  still  persisted  in 
his  request.  Another  cliild,  v,-ho  had  eloped 
from  Breslau  to  follow  the  army,  was 
advertised  by  his  parents  in  the  public 
papers. 


Battle  of  Camperdown. 

In  the  battle  of  Campcrdown,  when  Admi- 
ral Lord  Duncan  gained  so  important  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Dutch  fleet,  there  were  several 
women  on  board  the  I'cncrahlc,  the  English 
admiral's  flag  ship.  Among  these,  a  sailor's 
wife  w.as  .shot  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
■whom  .she  was  assisting  at  his  gun.  Another 
young  woman  h.ad  the  lanthorn  bottle  shot 
from  her  hand,  while  she  was  holding  it  for 
the  surgecn  to  dress  the  wounds  of  herfather  ; 
and  perceiving  liim  look  terrified,  she  ran  to 
him  and  cried,  '  If  you  have  not  received  any 
more  hurt,  never  mind  the  lanthorn.  I  am 
safe  and  sound,  thank  God,  but  how  are  you? 
O  father,  how  are  you  ?' 

The  description  of  the  general  bravery  of 
the  crew  in  this  brilliant  action,  can  only  be 
surpassed  in  its  effects  by  the  account  of  the 
desolation  of  the  victor,  as  well  as  the  van- 
quished ships  after  the  battle  '.vas  gained.  The 


Dutcli  vessels  were  a  wreck  of  human  nature 
and  human  art.  The  vessels  fore  and  aft, 
from  the  stern  to  the  stem,  were  clogged  with 
carcasses  ;  the  scuppers  were  running  with 
blood  in  such  torrents,  that  the  foot  of  caution 
itself  could  not  move  without  some  sanguinarj' 
mark  ;  and  finally,  multitudes  of  beings,  in 
the  pride  of  their  days,  and  who  never  met, 
scarcely  in  the  s,-ime  hemisphere,  till  the  mo- 
ment of  battle,  werenowcovered  with  wounds ; 
and  so  defaced  and  disfigured,  that  the  .sur- 
viving mariner  w-as  unable  even  to  distinguish 
his  messmate,  the  father  his  son,  or  the  child 
his  father. 

After  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  as  the  Dutch 
admiral  was  ascending  the  side  of  the  Vener- 
able, to  do  homage  to  the  British  conqueror,  a 
sailor  who  had  been  on  the  watch  some  time, 
no  sooner  saw  De  Winter  mounting  the  vessel, 
than  he  eagerly  thrust  his  head  from  an  open 
port  hole,  and  exclaimed,  '  Mynheer  admiral, 
we  liavc  been  long  on  the  look-out  for  you, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  with  all  my  heart  ; 
you  will  be  kindly  received  on  the  quarter- 
deck, I  am  positive  ;  so  you  ought  to  be,  for 
you  fought  us  like  a  dragon,  and  knocked  us 
about  with  your  balls  like  nine  pins,  for  which 
I  hope  you  \\\\\  first  let  me  shake  your  honour's 
hand.'  De  Winter  presented  his  hand,  and 
the  blunt  English  sailor  received  it  respect- 
fully. 

Lord  Duncan's  reception  of  his  venerable 
captive,  was  an  interesting  sight.  He  stood 
ready  at  the  border  of  the  .ship  to  offer  him 
the  embrace  of  a  generous  victor,  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  bravery  of  the  vanquished.  De 
Winter  was  much  affected  :  and  with  deep 
emotion  exclaimed,  '  O.  admiral'  you  see 
before  you  the  only  Dutc!i  naval  commander 
ever  taken  alive  ;  but  why  should  I  droop'  a 
thousand  open  mouths  of  my  ship,  and  of 
yours  also,  bear  witness,  and  will  speak  for 
me.  They  will  certify  that  1  did  not  quit  my 
vessel  till  she  was  a  wreck.' 


Respect  of  the  Sanctuaries  of  the 
Dead. 

When  the  Swedish  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Courland,  and  to  surrender  Mittau 
to  the  Russians,  after  a  siege  of  fifteen  days, 
the  conquerors  found,  im  taking  possession  of 
the  place,  that  the  tombs  in  the  c.tthedral  had 
been  opened,  and  the  remains  of  their  princes 
.scattered  about  the  pass.ages.  Apprehensive 
that  this  profanation  might  be  imputed  to 
them,  they  refused  to  take  possession  of  the 
temple,  until  a  Swedish  colonel  had  given  them 
a  written  acknowledgment  that  this  sacrilege 
was  the  act  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Platoft's  Son. 

The  Iletman  PlatofT,  who  so  greatly  distin- 
.guished  himself  as  leader  of  the  Coss-icks,  had 
a  son  who  was  his  faitliful  companion  in  arms, 
and  greatly  distinguished  for  his  courage  and 
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iiurepidily.  In  a  desperate  charge  of  cavalry, 
which  took  place  near  Vereira,  between  Prince 
Poniatow.ski  and  the  Hetman  PlatofF,  the 
Poles  and  Russians,  animated  by  a  mutual 
hatred,  fought  with  the  utmost  fury.  Excited 
by  the  ardour  of  the  combat,  they  gave  no 
quarter,  and  on  both  sides  fell  numerous  brave 
men,  who  had  returned  in  safety  from  former 
battles. 

Platoff,  who  saw  his  best  soldiers  falling 
round  him,  forgot  his  own  danger,  and  with  an 
an.xious  eye  looked  round  for  his  favourite  son. 
The  unhappy  youth  had  retired  from  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  and  was  preparing  to  renew  the 
attack,  when  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from 
a  Hulan  Pole.  At  this  moment  his  father  ap- 
peared, and  flying  to  his  assistance,  threw  him- 
self upon  him.  On  seeing  his  beloved  parent, 
the  son  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  would  have 
expressed  for  the  last  time,  his  affection,  and 
his  duty  :  but  as  he  attempted  to  speak, 
his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  breathed  his 
last. 

The  following  morning,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Cossacks  went  to  the  French  camp  to  express 
their  grief,  and  earnestly  requested  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  render  funeral  honours 
to  the  son  of  their  Hetman.  Each  of  the  offi- 
cers, when  he  saw  the  brave  son  of  his  much- 
l)eloved  chief  stretched  on  a  bear  skin,  invo- 
luntarily kneeled,  and  respectfully  kissed  the 
hand  of  a  youth,  who,  but  for  a  premature 
death,  would  have  rivalled  the  greatest  heroes 
in  bravery  and  virtue.  After  having,  accord- 
ing to  their  ritual,  offered  up  fervent  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  his  .soul,  they  removed  him 
from  the  presence  of  his  father,  and  carried 
him  in  solemn  procession  to  a  neighbouring 
eminence,  where  he  was  interred. 

The  Cos.sacks  ranged  around  in  order  of 
battle,  observed  a  religious  silence,  and  bowed 
their  heads  in  profound  respect,  while  grief 
was  p.ainted  in  every  countenance.  At  the 
moment  when  the  earth  for  ever  separated 
them  from  the  son  of  their  prince,  they  fired  a 
volley  over  the  grave,  and  dismounting  from 
theirhorses,  they  slowly  and  solemnly  marched 
round  the  tomb,  v.itli  their  lances  pointed 
towards  the  earth. 


paired  to  Lisbon,  v.-hcre  yielding  to  the  full 
and  noble  gratification  of  love  and  friendship, 
they  settled  an  annuity  on  the  father,  and 
married  his  t«o  daughters. 


Brother  Captains. 

Captain  Pownal,  and  Captain  Sawyer,  both 
serving  in  the  navy,  had  agreed  to  share  with 
each  other  the  amountof  whatever  prize  money 
they  might  gain  by  their  separate  captures. 
Putting  m  at  Lisbon,  thej'  paid  their  addresses 
to  two  young  ladies,  .sisters,  and  were  favour- 
ably received  by  them  ;  but  their  father,  a 
merchant  of  immense  property,  although  sen- 
sible of  their  pcr.sonaI  merit,  objected  to  their 
want  of  fortune,  and  desired  that  they  would 
discontinue  their  courtship  until  their  circum- 
stances were  much  improved  ;  which  was 
shortly  the  case,  by  the  prize-money  gained 
by  the  capture  of  the  Hi-rinionem  1762.  Soon 
after  the  earthquake  happened  at  Lisbon,  and 
deprived  the  merchant  of  all  his  property. 
The  generous  captains  on  hearing  of  it,  re- 
4-F  t- 


War  Horses. 

General  Washington  had  two  favourite 
horses  ;  one  a  large  elegant  parade  horse  of  a 
chestnut  colour,  high-spirited,  and  of  a  gallant 
carriage ;  this  horse  had  belonged  to  the 
British  army:  the  other  was  smaller,  and  his 
colour  sorrel.  This  he  used  always  to  ride  in 
time  of  action  ;  so  that  whenever  the  general 
mounted  him,  the  word  ran  through  the  ranks, 
■  We  have  business  on  hand.' 

At  the  battle  of  (jermantown.  General 
Wayne  rode  his  gallant  roan,  and  in  charging 
the  enemy,  his  horse  received  a  wound  in  his 
head,  and  fell,  as  was  suppo.sed,  dead.  Two 
days  after,  the  roan  returned  to  the  American 
camp,  not  materially  injured,  and  vias  again 
fit  for  service. 

During  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  some  of  the 
horses,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  having 
recovered  from  the  first  agony  of  their  wounds, 
fell  to  eating  the  grass  about  them,  thus  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  a  circle  of  bare 
ground,  the  limited  extent  of  which,  .showed 
their  weakness  ;  others  of  the.se  interesting 
animals  were  observed  quietly  grazing  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  between  the  two  hostile 
lines,  their  riders  having  been  shot  off  their 
backs  ;  and  the  balls  that  13ew  over  their 
heads,  and  the  roaring  behind  and  before, 
caused  no  respite  of  the  usual  instinct  of  their 
nature.  Wlien  a  charge  of  cavalry  went  past, 
near  to  any  of  these  stray  hor,ses,  the  trained 
animals  would  set  off,  form  themselves  in  the 
rear  of  their  mounted  companions,  and  though 
without  riders,  gallop  strenuously  along  with 
the  rest,  not  stopping  or  flinching  when  the 
fatal  shock  with  the  enemy  took  place. 


SuwarofF Quelling  a  Mutiny. 

In  crossing  the  Alps,  the  soldiers  of  Su- 
waroff",  overwhelmed  with  fatigues,  and  dis- 
pirited with  hardships,  no  longer  obeyed  his 
voice,  or  observed  their  usual  discipline.  He 
ordered  a  ditch  to  be  dug,  and  stretching 
himself  in  it,  cried  out  to  his  m.utinous  sol- 
diers, '  Cover  me  up  with  earth  ;  your  general 
desires  here  to  be  interred,  since  you  abandon 
him.'  They  .all  threw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  followed  him  with  devotion  and  enthu- 
siasm. 


Rival  Magnanimity. 

M.  Barre,  grand-uncle  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  Barre,  was  governor  of  Leucate,  in 
Languedoc,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
The  confederates  having  taken  him  prisoner, 
carried  him  into  the  city  of  Narbonne,  which 
they  then  possessed,  and  when  there,  they 
threatened  him  with  the  cruellest  death,  if  he 
did  not  give  orders  for  the  surrender  of  the 
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place  of  which  he  was  governor.  He  calmly 
answered,  that  he  was  ready  to'  sacrifice  him- 
self for  his  country.  M.  Barre  had  a  beautiful 
young  wife,  who  was  left  in  Leucate  ;  the 
confederates  thought  she  would  be  more 
easily  overcome  :  they  informed  her  of  her 
husband's  danger,  and  promised  her  his  life, 
if  she  would  give  up  the  city.  This  heroic 
lady  replied,  '  That  her  husband's  honour  was 
still  dearer  to  her  than  his  life.'  .Such  was 
their  mutual  magnanimity !  Barre  suflTercd 
death  ;  and  his  wife,  after  having  successfully 
defended  the  place,  buried  her  grief  and 
youth  together,  in  a  convent  at  Besieres. 

The  son  of  this  generous  M.  Barre  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  government.  In  1637,  the 
Spaniards  having  invested  this  place,  pro- 
mised him  considerable  advantages,  if  he 
would  go  into  their  service  ;  but  the  history 
of  his  father  was  the  only  answer  which  the 
Spanish  general  received  from  him. 

Generosity  of  Marshal  Turenne. 

The  deputies  of  a  great  metropolis  in  Ger- 
many once  offered  the  great  Turenne  one 
hundred  thousand  crowns  not  to  pass  with  his 
army  through  their  city.  'Gentlemen,'  said 
he,  '  I  can't  in  conscience  accept  your  money, 
as  I  had  no  intention  to  pass  that  way.' 


Wooden  Artillery. 

Few  narratives  of  sieges  are  more  enter- 
taining, than  that  given  in  the  '  Seir  Mutakhe- 
reen,'  of  a  fort  which  was  defended  by  the  use 
of  wooden  artillery,  and  defended  effectually 
in  one  of  Aurungzebe's  campaigns  in  the 
Deccan.  The  commandant  was  nearly  un- 
provided with  cannon,  having  only  one  or 
two  defective  pieces.  The  town  was,  how- 
ever, a  great  mart  for  timber.  The  governor 
securing  both  the  timber  and  the  carpenters, 
garnished  his  ramparts  with  wooden  imitations 
of  cannon ;  and  being  fully  supplied  with 
most  other  requisites  when  the  imperial  army 
arrived,  put  a  good  face  on  the  business.  He 
did  more  too,  for  he  kept  the  secret  within  his 
own  walls ;  and  the  anemy  respecting  the 
number  of  his  train,  commenced  their  ap- 
proaches in  due  form,  affording  him  thus 
abundance  of  leisure  to  mature  his  plan  of 
defence.  Every  piece,  as  .soon  as  fired,  be- 
came of  course  unserviceable,  but  he  imme- 
diately replaced  it  by  a  new  one.  The  balls 
from  the  imperial  batteries  were  returned  with 
the  utmost  facility,  as,  however  ponderous 
these  were,  our  hero  was  able  to  supply  pieces 
of  any  calibre,  and  send  ricochet  ^hot,  sctoii 
les  regies,  even  with  more  effect  than  his 
enemy.  The  labours  of  the  Carron  Foundry 
never  produced  more  guns  in  a  year,  than  this 
man's  ingenuity  did  in  one  siege.  The  enemy, 
tired  out  at  last  with  the  obstinate  defence 
which  he  made  fnnii  his  batteries,  determined 
to  carry  the  place  by  escalade  in  open  day. 
Having  failed,  however,  in  some  similar  en- 
terprises, a  neighbouring  saint  was  procured, 
who  was  to  head   the    attack,   and  by   the 


sanctity  of  liis  character,  to  inspire  the  soldiers 
with  greater  zeal  in  a  de.sperate  cause.  The 
holy  man  was  raised  on  a  platform,  and  car- 
ried in  the  rear  of  the  forlorn  hope.  The 
governor's  good  luck  still  adhered  to  him.  A 
shot  from  a  wooden  gun,  when  the  escaladers 
were  nearly  close  to  he  walls,  knocked  down 
the  saint,  on  which  the  party  took  to  their 
heels.  A  delay  ensued  ;  the  siege  was  at  last 
raised ;  and  the  commandant  covered  with 
glory. 


Balloons. 

In  the  battle  of  Liege,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  success  of  the 
French  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
di-scovery  of  the  position  and  movements  of 
the  Austrians,  made  by  e.\pert  engineers, 
whom  they  sent' up  in  a  balloon.  From  this 
machine,  these  engineers  perceived  whatever 
was  transacted  in  the  Austrian  camp,  and 
gave  continual  notice  of  it,  by  notes  thrown 
down  among  their  own  troops.  By  these 
means,  the  number  of  troops  in  the  Austrian 
camp,  the  quantity  of  their  artillery,  and  their 
motions,  were  instantly  made  known  to  the 
French,  who  directed  their  attacks  accord- 
ingly against  the  weakest  points,  and  with 
great  confidence,  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
chance  of  success  which  this  gave  them. 

It  was  not  on  this  occasion  alone,  that  the 
P'rench  made  use  of  balloons ;  they  resorted 
to  their  aid  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  during 
the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  afterwards  at  that  of 
Ehrenbreitzen.  In  all  these  cases,  the  balloon 
was  found  to  be  of  utility,  but  particularly  in 
this  last,  where  the  great  height  of  the  fortress 
made  it  impossible  by  any  other  means  to  re- 
connoitre the  internal  parts. 

For  the  service  of  the  balloon.s,  a  new  species 
of  engineers  were  invented.  The  person  who 
mounted  with  the  balloon,  was  furnished  with 
paper  and  pencils  of  different  colours.  The 
marks  to  be  made,  were  previously  settled  ; 
and  the  paper,  after  being  marked,  was  at- 
tached to  a  small  rod  like  an  arrow,  one 
end  of  which  was  loaded  and  pointed  to  strike 
in  the  ground,  and  stand  upright,  A  small 
piece  of  coloured  silk  was  fi.xed  to  the  other 
end,  like  a  flag,  which  being  dropped  within 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  French,  conveyed 
the  desired  information. 


A  Contrast. 

When  General  Suwaroff  commanded  under 
the  Prince  of  Coburg,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Turkey,  he  had  an  army  of  22,000  men. 
Coburg  himself  had  37,000,  and  the  Turks 
only  28,000.  Prince  Coburg's  army,  which 
had  taken  a  good  position  on  a  rising  ground, 
about  nine  miles  distant  from  Suwaroff,  was 
.attacked,  and  obligeii  to  fall  back.  Coburg 
then  wrote  to  Suwaroff: 

'Mv  i)ii.\K  Siiw.\U()i-i-,  —  I  was  attacked 
this  morning  by  the  Turks  ;  I  have  lost  my 
posidion  and  artillery.     I  send  you  no  instrug' 
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tions  what  to  do.  Use  your  own  judgment, 
only  let  mc  know  what  you  have  done,  as  soon 
after  as  you  can.' 

Suwaroflf  immediately  sent  the  following 
answer : 

'My  Gener.-M-,--I  shall  attack  the  Turks 
to-morrow  morning,  drive  them_  from  your 
position,  and  retake  your  cannon.' 

Before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Suwa- 
roffkept  his  word,  and  Coburg's  army  had 
the  cannon  and  their  old  position  before 
night. 

Attempt  on  Lord  Cornwallis. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1791,  while  Lord 
Comwallis,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  was 
viewing  from  a  gentle  eminence,  the  move- 
ments of  Tippoo  Saib  before  Bangalore,  three 
horsemen  were  suddenly  seen  to  dash  up  at 
full  speed  for  the  person  of  his  lordship  ;  two 
were  immediately  killed,  and  the  third,  after 
a  desperate  struggle,  was  secured  and  spared. 
He  appeared  stupefied,  and  could  give  no  in- 
telligible account  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  to 
this  day,  conjecture  is  divided  between  as- 
signing to  them  the  character  of  ferocious 
drunkards,  or  hired  assassins.  An  attempt 
at  assassination,  cannot,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  below  either  the  politics  or  morals 
of  Tippoo. 

Indian  Native  Troops. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  the  courage, 
pertinacity,  and  military  tact  which  the  native 
troops  of  India  have  of  late  years  e.vhibited, 
occurred  in  the  Doab,  in  1805.  General 
Smith,  with  the  cavalry,  having  passed  on  in 
the  pursuit  of  Ameer  Khan,  the  baggage, 
with  three  battalions  of  regular  infantry,  2000 
irregular  cavalry^  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
halted  in  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Kurreed, 
opposite  a  small  walled-in  square,  which  was 
occupied  by  eight  of  the  enemy.  On  sum- 
moning this  handful  of  men  to  surrender,  they 
refused,  unless  allowed  to  carry  away  their 
arms  ;  and  this  not  being  conceded  to  them, 
they  prepared  to  defend  their  position.  I'he 
British  surrounded  and  attacked,  but  did  not 
overcome  them,  until  they  had  killed  one 
officer  and  three  sepoys,  and  wounded  one 
subadar  and  thirty-three  non-conunissioned 
ofiScers  and  sepoys  ! 


Leap  Extraordinary. 

Hyder  Ally,  after  sustaining  a  signal  defeat 
at  Arnee  in  1782,  from  the  British  forces  under 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  fell  upon 
the  following  well-concerted  scheme,  to  repair, 
in  some  measure,  the  loss  and  disgrace  he 
had  suffered.  Some  camels  and  elephants, 
with  an  escort  purposely  weak,  were  made  to 
pass  within  a  short  distance  of  the  British 
grand  guard.  The  officer  conirnanding  the 
latter,  poss(;ssiiig,  as  Hyder  anticipated,  more 


zeal  than  prudence,  attempted  to  carry  off  the 
convoy,  and  sent  a  message  to  the  field  officer 
of  the  day,  Lieutenant-Colonel  ^afterwards 
General)  James  Stewart,  to  inform  him  of  the 
circumstance.  The  lieutenant-colonel  instantly 
mounting,  proceeded  at  full  speed  to  stop  the 
imprudence  of  the  subaltern  ;  but  only  ap- 
proached in  time  to  see  the  guard  charged  on 
all  sides  by  clouds  of  cavalry,  within  the  skirts 
of  which  he  was  himself  enveloped.  The 
colonel  seeing  all  was  lost,  trusted  to  the 
goodness  of  his  horse,  and  singly  escaped,  by 
leaping  a  ravine,  over  which  none  of  the  enemy 
could  follow  him.  For  the  noble  animal  to 
which  he  was  indebted  for  this  e.\traordinary 
escape,  he  ever  afterwards  entertained  a 
peculiar  regard  ;  and  when  he  returned  to 
England,  left  a  sufficient  fund  to  maintain 
the  aged  horse  in  India,  and  a  groom  to 
attend  upon  it.  The  horse  w.is  alive  in  1799, 
when  General  Stewart  paid  a  short  visit  to 
Madras,  and  appeared  to  recognise  its  old 
master. 


An  Army  in  a  Typhoon. 

When  the  British  army  under  General  Lake 
was  on  its  return  from  the  expedition  against 
the  Indian  chief  Holcar,  in  1804,  it  encamped 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  near  Karowley.  During 
the  whole  of  the  morning,  the  wind  had  blown, 
violently  from  the  east  ;  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  it  shifted,  though  without  any 
abatement  of  fury,  to  the  opposite  point,  at- 
tended by  very  awful  circumstances.  Im- 
petuous whirlwinds,  called  by  the  natives, 
pisaish  or  devils,  advanced  rapidly  over  the 
sandy  plains  in  vast  columns  of  dust,  gather- 
ing in  size,  and  ascending  up  into  the  air  with 
great  velocity  to  a  height  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  eye.  These  objects,  however,  were  only 
the  precursors  of  the  still  more  tremendous 
demon  of  the  storm — the  typhoon,  which  came 
on  the  wings  of  the  tempest,  rollmg  before  it 
immense  torrents  of  burning  sand,  giving  .such 
a  density  to  the  atmosphere,  that  the  .sun, 
which  appeared  at  first  as  red  as  blood,  was 
afterwards,  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
opacity,  totally  eclipsed.  The  darkness  of 
night  now  added  all  its  horror  to  the 
scene.  The  affrighted  multitude  threw  them- 
selves prostrate  on  the  ground,  as  if  anticipat- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  world.  Providen- 
tially, however,  after  the  lapse  of  about  half  an 
hour,  the  fearful  phenomenon  was  succeeded 
by  a  little  rain,  which  cooled  the  air,  and  ren- 
dered it  so  very  refreshing,  that  net  a  single 
man  was  taken  off  by  death,  or  even  seized 
with  illness  ;  while  for  some  time  preceding, 
not  a  day  passed  without  numbers  falling 
victims  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

Refinement  in  Ferocity. 

Although  the  general  cruelty  of  Suwaroft's 
disposition  was  evinced  by  the  horrible  mas- 
sacres of  Oczakoff,  Ismailoff,  and  Praga 
where  60,000  Poles  are  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  his  vengeance),  yet  he  sometimes 
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showed  a  more  peculiar  ardour  of  femcily. 
To  the  French  in  particular  he  bore  a  sort  of 
fanatical  hatred  ;  a  rage  of  detestation.  A 
proof  of  this  passion  was  even  e.vhibited  in 
exercising  his  men.  In  commandmg  them  to 
make  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  they  were  to 
understand  his  directions  in  three  different 
ways,  according  to  the  nation  which  they 
were  supposed  to  combat.  When  he  gave  the 
word  march,  against  the  Prussians,  they 
charged  straight  forward  with  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  ;  against  the  Poles,  they  rapidly  re- 
peated the  thrust  ;  against  the  execrable 
French,  they  turned  round  their  bayonets 
after  the  second  thrust,  to  enlarge  the 
wound  '. 


Heroic  Death. 

In  the  spirited  attack  on  the  Boulogne 
flotilla,  on  the  21st  of  September,  iSii,. Lieu- 
tenant C.  Cobb,  of  hismajesty's  .ship  Cnstilian, 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball. 
While  carri_ed  from  the  deck  in  the  arms  of 
the  surgeon"  and  purser,  he  directed  his  eyes 
towards  his  shattered  arm,  and  observing  it 
hanging  by  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh  only, 
he  exclaimed,  with  the  greatest  composure, 
'  Never  mind,  it  is  only  an  arm  1'  and  although 
in  addition  to  this  calamity  he  had  hi.s  ribs 
fractured  and  his  lungs  contused,  he  evinced 
such  spirits  and  cheerfulness,  that  it  was  hoped 
his  arm  would  have  been  the  only  loss  the 
service  should  have  had  to  deplore.  When 
.■•uffering  under  the  pain  of  amputation,  it  was 
made  known  to  him  that  one  of  the  praams 
had  been  taken ;  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
greatest  fervour,  '  Thank  Clod  !  I  hope  we 
shall  have  more  of  them  ;'  but  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  amputation  was  completed, 
life  appeared  to  be  fast  ebbing,  and  in  about 
fifty  minutes  after  he  first  fell,  he  resigned  his 
spirit  without  a  sigh. 


Pro  Aris  et  FocLs. 

When  'war  even  to  the  knife'  l,^iie!-rn  al 
ciichcUo]  was  declared  at  the  memorable  siege 
of  Saragoza,  one  side  of  the  main  street,  Co?o, 
which  is  about  equal  in  breadth  to  Pall  Mall, 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  while  the 
Aragonesc  maintained  their  positions  on  the 
opposite  side,  throwing  up  batteries  at  the 
openings  of  llie  streets,  within  a  few  paces  of 
similar  batteries  of  the  French.  The  intcr- 
vejiing  space  was  soon  heaped  up  with  dead, 
cither  thrown  from  the  windows  of  the  houses 
in  which  they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in  the 
conflicts  below.  Nothing  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  siege  more  embarrassed  I^on  Joseph 
Palafo.x,  than  this  enormous  accumulation  of 
the  dead  ;  and  the  apprehension  of  the  con- 
tagious disorders  which  must  infallibly  result 
from  it.  To  an  Aragcmese  it  was  almost  certain 
death  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  street  ; 
and  the  expedient  resorted  to  was  to  push 
forward  French  ])risoners,  with  a  rope 
attached  to  them,  amidst  the  dead  and  the 
tiling,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  coinitry- 


men,  and  bung  them  in  for  burial.  The  office 
in  which  they  were  employed,  and  the  pity  of 
their  own  soldiers,  secured  them  in  general 
from  any  annoyance ;  and  by  this  expedient 
the  evil.-,  arising  from  the  horrible  corruption 
of  the  dead  v.xre  in  some  degree  diminished. 
The  principal  season  for  attack  in  this  singular 
species  of  warfare,  was  the  night  ;  the  French 
and  the  Aragonese,  under  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness, frequently  dashed  across  the  street,  and 
attacked  each  other's  batteries  with  the  most 
undaunted  courage  ;  and  the  struggle  begun 
at  the  batteries  was  often  carried  into  the 
houses  beyond. 

For  eleven  .successive  days  the  most  san- 
guinary conflict  was  continued  from  street  to 
street,  from  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to 
room.  The  enraged  populace  gained  by  de- 
grees on  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  French, 
until  the  .space  occupied  by  the  enemy  was 
reduced  to  about  one-eighth  of  the  city, 
and  they  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon 
the  siege. 

So  determined  were  the  Aragonese  in  their 
resistance,  that,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  had 
been  resolved,  '  that  in  those  quarters  of  the 
city  in  which  the  Aragonese  yet  maintained 
themselves,  should  continue  to  be  defended 
with  the  same  firmness  which  had  hitherto 
been  so  conspicuous ;  and  should  the  enemy 
at  last  prevail,  the  people  were  immediately 
to  retire  by  the  bridge  over  the  Ebro  into  the 
suburbs,  and  having  destroyed  the  bridge, 
to  defend  the  suburbs  till  they  perished.' 
This  resolution  of  the  council  was  received  by 
the  people  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

Miraculous  Escape  of  General 
Washington. 

]\Iajor  Ferguson,  who  commanded  a  rifle 
corps  in  advance  of  the  huss.ars  under  Knyp- 
hausen,  during  some  skirmishing  a  day  or 
two  previous  to  the  battle  of  Hrandywinc,  was 
the  hero  of  a  very  singular  accident,  which  he 
lluis  relates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  It  illus- 
trates, in  a  most  forcible  manner,  the  over- 
ruling hand  of  Providence  in  directing  the 
operations  of  a  man's  mind,  in  moments  when 
he  is  least  of  all  aware  of  it. 

'  We  had  not  lain  long  when  a  rebel  officer, 
remarkable  by  a  hussar  dress,  pressed  towards 
our  army,  within  a  hundred  y.ards  of  my  right 
flank,  not  perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by 
another,  dressed  in  a  dark  green  and  blue, 
mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  wiili  a  reniark.ablc 
high  cocked  hat.  I  ordered  three  good  shots 
tosteal  near  to  them,  and  fire  at  them ;  but 
the  idea  disgusting  me,  I  recalled  the  order. 
The  hussar,  in  returning,  m.ade  a  circuit,  but 
the  other  passed  within  a  hundred  y.ards  of 
us,  upon  which  I  advanced  from  the  wood 
towards  him.  Upon  my  calling,  he  stopped  ; 
Init  after  looking  at  me,  proceeded.  I  again 
drew  his  attention,  and  m.ade  signs  to  him  to 
stop,  levelling  my  piece  at  him  ;  but  hcslowly 
cantered  away.  As  1  was  within  that  distance 
at  wliicli,  in  the  quickest  firing,  I  could  have 
lodged   half  a  dozen  balls  in   or  about  him. 
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bcrore  he  was  out  of  my  reacti,  I  had  only  to 
determine  ;  but  it  \\-as  not  pleasant  to  fire  at 
the  back  of  an  unoffending  individual,  who 
was  acquitting  himself  very  coolly  of  his 
duty  ;  so  1  let  him  alone. 

■  The  day  after,  I  had  been  telling  this  story 
to  some  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  the  same 
room  with  me,  when  one  of  the  surgeons,  who 
had  been  dressing  the  wounded  rebel  officers, 
came  in,  and  told  us  that  they  had  been  in- 
forming him  that  General  Washington  was  all 
the  morning  with  the  light  troops,  and  only 
attended  by  a  French  officer  in  a  hussar  dress, 
he  himself  dressed  and  mounted  in  every 
point  as  above  described.  1  am  not  sorry  that 
1  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  it  was.' 

The  Pindarrie,s. 

The  Pindarries,  until  their  e.vtirpation  by 
the  -Marquess  of  Hasting:-,,  were  the  most  for- 
midable band  of  freebooters  in  India.  The 
surprising  velocity  with  which  they  moved, 
certainly  quicker  than  any  other  cavalry  in 
the  world,  enabled  them  generally  to  evade 
pursuit.  Having  no  tents  or  baggage,  they 
would,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  march  one 
hundred  miles  in  two  days,  and  when  pushed 
for  time  or  by  circumstances,  they  moved  in- 
conceivably faster.  From  the  horrid  scenes 
of  human  misery  which  they  continually  con- 
templated, and  in  which  they  were  actors, 
they  became  cruel  and  sanguinary  in  the 
highest  degree.  When  they  sacked  a  village, 
th;y  put  the  inhabitants  to  various  tortures, 
to  force  them  to  deliver  up  their  money ;  and 
giving  loose  to  their  appetites,  committed  the 
most  dreadful  outrages  on  the  females.  They 
had  even  so  far  extinguished  the  feelings  of 
men,  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  practice  with 
them  to  cut  off  the  hands  of  children,  as  the 
shortest  way  of  procuring  the  bracelets  from 
their  arms. 

But  to  give  at  once  an  idea  of  the  dread 
which  the  approach  of  the  Pindarries  inspired, 
it  will  only  be  necessarj'  to  state  a  single  ex- 
ample. At  the  time  of  their  invasion  of  Gim- 
toor,  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  called  Aina- 
volo,  rather  than  encounter  their  well-known 
cruelties  and  persecutions,  luianimously  re- 
solved, with  a  firmness  and  resolution  not 
unusual  among  the  Hindoos,  to  sacrifice 
themselves  and  their  families  ;  and  when  their 
resistance  was  found  to  be  unavailing,  they 
performed  the  joar,  by  setting  fire  to  their 
habitations,  and  perishing,  themselves,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  in  the  flames,  in  one 
common  funeral  pile. 


Artful  Seizure  of  St.  Sebastian 
and  Pampluna. 

Previous  to  the  Peninsular  war,  the  French  ]  town,   appeared    to   amuse    themselves  with 


The  general  commanding  a  column  of  the 
French  quartered  near  Tolosa,  applied  for, 
and  received,  permission  from  the  Spanish 
commander  of  the  garrison  of  San  Sebastian, 
to  send  the  .sick  of  the  army,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  being  numerous,  into  that  town,  for 
the  benefit  of  commodious  hospitals  and  sea 
air.  In  consequence  of  this  permission,  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  men  were  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  lodged  in  the  ho.spitals. 
They  came  in  w.aggons  and  vehicles  of  various 
kinds,  with  bandages  applied  to  different  parts 
of  their  bodies  ;  some  with  their  heads  wrapped 
up ;  others  with  their  arms  supported  by 
slings  ;  and  all  having  the  appearance  of 
sickness  and  debility.  The  Spanish  authori- 
ties offered  every  accommodation  to  their 
sick  allies ;  in  which  character  the  French 
then  appeared  to  stand  towards  Spain,  and 
were  forward  in  lending  assistance  to  every 
plan  for  their  relief  and  comfort.  They  had  not 
been  many  days  in  the  town,  before  the  chief 
surgeon  reported  to  the  governor,  that  he  had 
about  five  hundred  cases  of  extreme  debility, 
which  might  receive  considerable  benefit  from 
the  higher  and  purer  air  of  the  citadel  ;  re- 
questing to  know  if  they  might  be  placed 
there  for  this  purpose.  The  unsuspecting 
governor  readily  consented  to  a  proposal  so 
apparently  founded  in  reason  and  humanity  ; 
hoping,  that  the  poor  men  might  profit  by  the 
arrangement,  he  ordered  a  temporary  hospital 
to  be  prepared  for  them  in  the  citadel,  to 
which  they  were  shortly  removed. 

Thus  far  the  success  of  the  French  had  kept 
pace  with  the  infamy  and  treachery  of  their 
plot  ;  disguise  was  no  longer  necessary,  and 
one  morning  before  daylight,  these  poor  debi- 
litated dying  men,  issued  from  the  hospitals, 
where  the  generosity  and  humanity  of  their 
victims  had  placed  them,  and  found  very  little 
difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  every  part  of 
the  fortifications  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the 
citadel,  before  the  astonished  and  bewildered 
garrison  were  aware  of  their  intentions,  or 
prepared  to  receive  them  as  enemies.  When 
morning  dawned,  the  inhabitants  found  them- 
selves under  the  guard  of  their  perfidious 
allies,  whom,  in  spite  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  been  passing  in  the  capital,  they  had 
not  yet  looked  upon  but  as  friends. 

A  more  important  post  had  at  the  same  time 
been  entrapped  by  the  French.  Pampluna  had 
been  lost  to  the  Spaniards  Ijy  a  stratagem  in 
some  degree  similar.  The  French  troops  sta- 
tioned at  the  villages  around  it,  were  allowed 
to  come  to  receive  the  nations  of  provisions 
and  forage,  which  were  supplied  by  the  duped 
Spaniards  out  of  the  magazines  of  the  city  ;  to 
take  away  these  supplies,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  were  necessary,  and  by  degrees 
the  numbers  were  increased,  until  one  day, 
this   large   foraging   party,    on    entering  the 


got  po.ssession  of  the  forlification  and  citadel  I  throwing  snowballs  at  each  other  on  the 
of  San  Sebastian,  and  also  of  Pampluna,  by  I  glacis.  From  the  glacis  the  game  gradually 
artifice.  The  manner  in  which  they  accom-  grew  warm,  and  extended  into  the  town : 
plished  these  objects,  affords  a  striking  ex-  others  of  their  comrades,  in  apparent  confu- 
emplification  of  the  principles  of  warfare  upon  |  sion,  joined  them  as  if  to  share  their  sport, 
which  the  French  acted.  |  and  uoon  these,  others,  some  of  whom  brought 
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r  j^"^'^ ■'  ''^'*  cifcumstance  was  unat- 

tended to,  in  the  amusement  excited  by  the 
now  general  mock  battle  of  snow-balls.  By 
this  means  a  large  body  of  men  was  introduced 
into  the  town,  sufficient  to  seize  upon  the 
guards  at  the  gates,  and  ensure  a  free  entrance 
to  the  whole  army,  which  rapidly  advanced  to 
complete  this  treacherous  conquest. 


The  Botocudos  of  Brazil. 

Prince  Ma.ximilian,  of  Wied-Neuwied,  when 
travelling  in  Brazil,  witnessed  a  singular  battle 
fought  by  two  tribes  of  the  Botocudos.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  was.  that  Captain  June,  with 
his  people,  had  been  hunting  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  St.  Matthew,  in  the  grounds 
°f  Captain  Jeparack,  and  killed  some  swine, 
rhis  was  considered  by  the  latter  as  a  great 
insult,  only  to  be  atoned  for  by  war 


kicked  them  on  the  side,  so  that  they  rolled 
over  and  over.  The  lamentations  and  howl- 
ings  of  the  women,  and  children  likewise 
resounded  from  the  neighbouring  huts,  and 
heightened  the  effect  of  this  most  singular 
scene.  &"••" 

In  this  manner  the  combat  continued  fof 
about  an  hour,  when  all  appeared  wearv ; 
some  of  the  .savages  showed  their  courage  and 
perseverance,  by  walking  about  among  the 
others,  uttering  their  tones  of  defiance.  Cap- 
tain Jeparack,  as  the  principal  person  of  the 
onended  party,  held  out  to  the  last  ;  all 
seemed  fatigued  and  exhausted,  when  he.  not 
yet  disposed  to  make  peace,  continued  to  sing 
his  tremulous  song,  and  encouraged  his  people 
to  renew  the  combat,  till  Prince  iSIaximilian 
went  up  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a 
valiant  warrior,  but  that  it  was  now  time  to 
make  peace  :  upon  which  he  at  length  sud- 
denly quitted  the  field  and  went  over  to  the 
Quartel.      Captain   June   had   not   shown  .so 


dogs,  and  at  the  .same  time  making  ready  their 
poles.     Captain  Jeparack  then  came  forward, 
walked     about    between    the     men,     looked 
gloomily  and  directly  before  him  with   wide 
staring  eyes,   and    sung,   with    a    tremulous 
voice,   a  long  song,  which  described  the  af- 
front that  he  had  received.     In  this  manner 
the  adverse  parties  became  more  and  more  in- 
flamed ;  suddenly,  two  of  them  advanced,  and 
pushed  one  another  with  the  arm  on  the  breast, 
so  that  they  staggered  back,  and  then  began 
to  ply  their  poles.   One  first  struck  with  all  his 
might  at  the  other,  regardless  where  the  blow 
fell;  his  antagonist  bore  the  first  attack  seri- 
ously and  calmly,  without  changing  counte- 
nance ;  he  then  took  his  turn,  and  thus  they 
belaboured  each  other  with  .severe  blows,  the 
marks  of  which  long  remained  visible  on  their 
naked  bodies.     As  there  were  on   the   poles 
many   sharp  stumps  of  branches  which   had 
been  cut  off,  the  effect  of  the  blows  was  not 
always   confined    to   brui.ses,   but   the   blood 
flowed  from  the  heads  of  many  of  the  com- 
batants.  When  two  of  them  had  thus  thrashed 
each  other  handsomely,  two  more  came  for- 
ward ;    and   several    pairs  were    often    seen 
engaged  at  once  ;  but  they  never  laid  hands 
on  one  another.     When  these   combats  had 
continued  for  some  time,  they  again  walked 
about  with  a  serious  look,  uttering  tones  of 
defiance,  till   heroic  enthusiasm  again  seized 
them,  and  set  their  poles  in  motion. 

Meanwhile  the  women  fought  most  valiantly  ; 
amidst  continual  weeping  and  howling,  they 
seized  each  other  by  the  hair,  .struck  with 
their  fists,  scratched  with  their  nails,  tore  the 
plugs  of  wood_(  which  the  Botocudos  wear)  out 
iif  each  other's  ears  and  lips,  and  scattered 
them  on  the  field  of  battle  as  trophies.  If 
one  threw  her  adversary  down,  a  third,  who 
stood  behind,  seized  her  by  the  legs,  and 
threw  her  down  likewise,  and  then  they  pulled 
each  other  about  on  the  ground.  The  men 
did  not  degrade  themselves  so  far  as  to  strike 
the  women  of  the  opposite  party,  but  only 
pushed  them  with  the  ends  of  their  poles,  or 


remained  in  the  background. 


Turkish  Prisoners. 

When  the  French,  under  the  command  of 
Bonaparte,  had  got  possession  of  Alexandria 
they  carried  their  cruelty  to  their  Turkish  pri- 
soners to  the  severest  extremities,  making 
them  work  like  horses  at  their  mills,  and  in 
drawing  \\ater.  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  '  Travels,' 
relates  that  he  met  some  of  these  unfortunate 
wretches  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  city, 
who  had  been  liberated  that  morning  from 
their  dungeon,  and  who  were  endeavouring 
literally  to  crawl  towards  their  camp.  The 
legs  of  these  poor  creatures  were  swollen  to  a 
size  that  was  truly  horrible,  and  their  eyes 
were  terrible  from  inflammation.  Some  too 
weak,  had  fallen  on  the  sand,  where  they  were 
exposed  to  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun. 
Immediately  on  seeing  Dr.  Clarke  and  his 
companions,  they  uttered  such  moans  as  might 
have  pierced  the  hearts  of  their  cruel  oppres- 
sors. They  begged  for  water,  but  the  Knglish- 
men  had  none  to  give  them  ;  and  all  they  could 
do  was  to  prevail  on  .some  Arabs  to  take  care  of 
them  until  relief  could  be  obtained.  Of  these 
unfortunate  captives,  upwardsof  forty  perished 
every  day  from  the  miseries  to  which  their 
conquerors  exposed  them. 
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Fortunate  Omen. 

When  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  .set  out  on 
his  successful  campaign  against  the  Pindarries 
in  1817,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  pro- 
duced no  ordinary  sensation  among  the  natives 
of  Upper  India.  On  his  lordship  reachiiiR 
Allahabad,  the  river  was  unusually  low,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  made  it  next  to 
impossible  for  the  fleet  to  have  passed  the 
s.ands  of  Pappanow  ;  when  just  at  the  moment 
of  his  excellency  reaching  the  most  difficult 
and  shallow  part  of  the  stream,  the  river  sud- 
denly  rose   foi^r  feet,   and   the    passage  was 
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effected  in  grand  style.  In  a  short  time  after 
the  river  subsided  to  its  furmer  depth.  This 
truly  singular  circumstance  was  universally 
regarded  as  a  certain  omen  of  his  lordship's 
future  success, 

Numine  favente,  tutus  eris. 


Love  and'Glor}\ 

In  the  year  863.  Harold  destroyed  the  host 
of  princes  who  had  long  divided  Norw.ay,  and 
united  the  whole  of  the  provinces  under  his 
own  dominion.  Reing  enamoured  of  Oida. 
the  daughter  of  Prince  Eric,  of  Hadaland,  he 
sent  some  persons  of  his  suite  to  conduct  her  to 
court.  '  Tell  your  master,'  .said  the  high-born 
princes,  '  that  I  will  never  consent  to  marry 
him  until  he  shall  reign  over  the  whole  of  Nor- 
way, instead  of  a  few  provinces.'  Harold  was 
not  discouraged  by  this  reply,  but  regarded  it 
as  a  summons  to  glor>'.  Heassembled  troops, 
attacked  all  the  remaining  chiefs  of  provinces, 
exterminated  them  one  after  another,  and  won 
the  hand  of  the  fair  Gida. 


Origin  of  Turbans. 

The  Eastern  custom  of  wearing  turbans 
(says  Sir  Henrj-  Blount,  in  his  '  Voyage  to  the 
Levant'^  came  from  the  Levantines  on  this 
occa-sion  :  '  The  barb.irians  fighting  with  the 
Grecian  army  at  a  great  disadvantage  atTher- 
mopylse,  found  there  was  no  other  remedy  but 
that  some  few  should  force  the  narrow  pas- 
sage, while  the  main  body  of  the  army  might 
escape  away.  There  were  brave  spirits  who 
undertook  it ;  knowmg  they  went  to  an  inevi- 
table death,  they  had  care  of  nothing  but 
sepulture,  which  of  old  was  much  regarded  ; 
wherefore  each  of  them  carried  his  winding 
sheet  wrapped  about  his  head,  and  then,  with 
the  loss  of  their  own  lives,  .saved  their  fellows  ; 
whereupon,  for  an  honourable  memorial  of 
that  exploit,  the  Levantines  used  to  wrap 
white  linen  about  their  heads  ;  which  custom 
was  adopted  by  the  Turks." 


Presence  of  Mind. 

Epaminondas,  theTheban,  finding  his  troops 
disheartened  because  the  wind  had  blown  the 
ornament  of  his  spear  upon  the  tomb  of  a  La- 
cedemonian, said.  '  Let  nothing,  soldiers,  e.\- 
cite  your  fears  ;  the  Lacedemonians  are  about 
to  die  :  they  are  ornamenting  their  .sepulchres 
for  their  funerals.'  On  another  occasion,  a 
flaming  meteor  fell  during  the  night,  terrifying 
tho-se  who  saw  it,  Epaminondas  instantly  e:c- 
claimed,  '  The  gods  afford  us  light  1' 

C.  Csesar,  when  getting  into  his  vessel,  fell 
on  the  ground.  'Thou  preparest,  then,  al- 
ready to  receive  me,  mother  Earth,'  said  he. 
This  interpretation  is  said  to  have  conveyed 
an  idea  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  he 
would  live  to  see  the  land  again.  William 
the  Conqueror  turned  a  similar  accident  to 
better  advantage  than  the  Roman.  When  he 
first  leaped  on  the  English  shore,  he  fell  on 


his  face  ;  which  some  of  the  .soldiers  taking  for 
a  disastrous  omen,  he  rose  with  each  hand  full 
of  earth,  exclaiming,  '  1  thus  take  possession 
of  England ;  it  is  mine  ;  I  seize  it  with  both 
hands.' 

Chahrias,  the  Athenian,  was  preparing  fof 
battie_,  when  a  thunderbolt  fell  before  the 
ship,  which  was  deemed  by  the  sailors  as  be- 
tokening much  ill.  '  This,'  .said  he,  '  is  the 
moment  to  fight,  when  the  chief  of  the  gods, 
Jupiter,  tells  us  that  he  is  to  lead  our  fleet.' 

Leonidas,  the  Lacedemonian,  when  told 
that  the  Persians  formed  clouds  by  the  multi- 
tude of  their  arrows,  immediately  answered, 
'So  much  the  better;  we  shall  fight  in  the 
shade.'  This  reply  has  been  attributed  to 
many  generals  since  the  time  of  Leonidas  ; 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  used  by  that 
gallant  Welshman,  David  Gam,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt. 


Robert  Bruce. 

In  1306,  Bruce  having  taken  shelter  in  the 
isle  of  Arran,  .sent  a  person  in  his  confidence 
into  Carrick,  to  le.am  how  his  vassals  in  that 
territorj'  stood  affected  to  the  cause  of  their 
ancient  lord.  He  enjoined  the  messenger,  if 
he  saw  that  the  dispositions  of  the  people  were 
favourable,  to  make  a  signal  at  a  day  ap- 
pointed, by  lighting  a  fire  on  an  eminence 
above  the  castle  of  Turnberry.  The  messen- 
ger found  the  English  in  possession  of  Carrick  ; 
Percy  with  a  numerous  garrison  at  Turnberry ; 
the  country  dispirited  and  in  thr.aldom  ;  none 
to  espouse  the  party  of  Bruce,  and  many 
whose  inclinations  were  hostile. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  appointed  for 
the  signal,  Bruce  stood  with  his  eyes  fi.xed  on 
the  coast  of  Carrick  ;  noon  had  already  passed, 
when  he  perceived  a  fire  on  the  eminence 
above  Turnberry ;  he  flew  to  the  boat  and 
hastened  over ;  night  surprised  him  and  his 
associates,  while  they  were  yet  on  the  sea. 
Conducting  themselves  by  the  fire,  they 
reached  the  shore.  The  messenger  met  them, 
and  reported,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  aid. 
'Traitor!'  cried  Bruce,  'why  did  you  make 
the  signal  ?'  '  I  made  no  signal,'  cried  he  ; 
'  but  obser\'ing  a  fire  on  the  eminence,  I 
feared  that  it  might  deceive  you,  and  I  has- 
tened hither  to  warn  you  from  the  coast.' 

Bruce  hesitated  amidst  the  dangers  that 
encompassed  ^'^m,  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to 
encounter.  At  length,  obeying  the  dictates  of 
valour  and  despair,  he  resolved  to  persevere 
in  his  enterprise  He  attacked  the  English, 
carelessly  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Turnberry,  put  them  to  the  sword,  and  pil- 
laged their  quarters.  Percy  from  the  castle 
heard  the  uproar  :  jet  durst  not  issue  forth 
against  an  unknown  enemy.  Bruce,  with  his 
followers,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in 
number,  remained  for  some  days  near  Turn- 
berry ;  but  succours  having  arrived  from  the 
neighbouring  garrison^,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Carrick. 

Some  years  after  this,  however,  Bruce 
stormed  the  castle,  though  at  the  expense  of 
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the  building.  It  was  a  favourite  policy  with 
Bruce,  to  destroy  the  castles  which  he  took. 
He  saw  that  the  English,  by  means  of  forts 
judiciously  placed,  had  maintained  themselves 
in  Scotland,  with  little  aid  from  their  sovereign. 
He  wished  to  prevent  such  a  misfortune  from 
occurring  for  the  future ;  and,  perhaps,  he 
apprehended,  that  when  the  country  came  to 
be  settled  in  peace,  the  pos.session  of  fortified 
castles  might  render  his  own  barons  no  le.ss 
formidable  to  the  crown,  than  the  English  gar- 
risons had  been  to  the  nation. 


Csedicius. 

In  the  first  war  with  Carthage,  the  Roman 
army  was  surrounded  in  such  a  manner  by 
their  enemies,  that  universal  destruction 
seemed  inevitable.  Csedicius,  a  military  tri- 
bune, propo.sed  to  the  consul  a  detachment 
of  four  hundred  men,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  Romans,  so  that  the  main  body 
might  effect  their  escape,  whilst  this  company 
was  eng.iged  with  the  enemy.  '  But  who,' 
.said  the  consul,  '  will  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  so  desperate  an  e.\pedition  ?'  '  I  will,'  re- 
plied Casdicius,  crying  out  at  the  same  time  to 
the  soldiers,  '  Come,  my  friends,  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  .safety  of  the  army,  that  we  should 
march  to  yonder  station  :  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  return.'  The  plan  succeeded ; 
but  the  tribune  only  escaped  with  life,  and 
was  found  among  the  wounded. 


Surpri.se  of  Dumbarton. 

In  1571,  the  castle  of  Dumbarton  was  taken 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  escalade.  At 
that  time,  Lord  P'leming  was  governor  of  the 
fort,  by  commission  from  the  banished  queen. 
It  was  the  only  place  of  strength  of  which  the 
imfortunate  Mary  retained  possession,  and  its 
retention  was  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  im- 
portance by  her  friends,  as  it  was  the  most 
convenient  place  in  the  kingdom  to  land  any 
foreign  force  that  might  be  sent  to  her  assist- 
ance. The  .strength  of  the  place  rendered 
Lord  Fleming  more  secure  than  he  ought  to 
have  been,  considering  its  importance.  He 
boasted  to  the  King  of  France,  that  he  held  in 
his  hands  the  fetters  of  Scotland  ;  and  when- 
ever the  French  had  leisure  from  other  wars, 
if  they  would  lend  him  a  little  assistance,  he 
could  easily  put  them  on,  and  bring  the  whole 
kingdom  >mder  their  power.  This  confidence 
of  the  governor  was  increased  by  the  treachery 
of  the  garrison  at.  Edinburgh  Castle,  who  had 
lately  revolted.  The  sickness  of  the  Regent 
also,  who  was  severely  afTlicled  with  the  .gout, 
and  at  that  time  much  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  was  a  circumstance  not  calculated  to 
abate  it.  He  was  likewise  encouraged  by  a 
truce  obtained  for  them  by  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  England,  which  was  to  e.\pirc  the  last  day 
of  March.   These  considerations  rendered  him 


if  the  country  had  enjoyed  the  most  profound 
peace.     The  plan  of  sui"prising   the   garrison 
was  first  suggested  to   the    Regent,    then   at 
Clasgow,  by  a  common  soldier  who  had  serverl 
in  the   fortress,    but  had   been  di.sgusted    by 
what  he  supposed  to  be  iU-u.^age.     While  he 
lived  in  the  garrison   his  wife  used  often    to 
visit  him  ;  and  being  accused  (perhaps  not  un- 
justly) of  theft,  was  punished  by  order  of  the 
governor.     Her  husband,   as   Buchanan    ob- 
serves, being  an  u.xorious  man  and  persuaded 
of  her  innocence,  burned  with  revenge,   and 
deserting  to  the  Regent,  promised  that  if  he 
would  assign  a  small  party  to  follow  him,  he 
would  make  him  master  of  the  fortress.     The 
Regent,    though   he   saw   the   importance   of 
pos.sessing  the  castle,  at  first  hesitated  from 
want  of  confidence  in  the  man,  or  in  the  means 
which  he  proposed.     This  being  perceived  by 
the  soldier,  he  instantly  .said,  as  they  seemed 
to  distrust  him,  he  would  go  himself,  and  be 
the  first  man  to  reach  the  walls.      '  If  you  will 
follow  me,' said  he,  with  .soldier-like  bluntne.ss, 
'  I  will  make  you  masters  of  the  place  ;  but  if 
your  hearts  fail  you,  then  let  it  alone.'    The 
man   appeared    confident    and    resolute  ;    in 
short,  the  attempt  was  deemed  worth  hazard- 
ing,  it   being  thought   proper  to  risk  almost 
any  danger  for  such  a  prize.     The  expedition 
was  committed  to  Captain  Crauford,   a  bold 
and  e.\ce)lent  soldier.     The  first  of  April  was 
the  day  fi.xed   on   for  this  daring  attempt,  as 
the  truce  granted  to  the  rebels,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Queen  of  England,  would 
then  have  expired.     In  the  meantime,  ladders 
and  other  necessaries  were  prepared,  and  the 
whole   was  kept  profoundly  secret.     On  the 
evening  of  the   31st  of  March,  an  officer  of 
the  name    of  Cunningham   was  sent  willi  a 
party  of  horse  to  guard  all  the  avenues  to  the 
castle,  that  no  intelligence  of  the  design  might 
reach  the  governor.     Crauford  followed  him 
with  a  small  but  determined  band  ;  the  pl.ice 
of   rendezvous  was    the    foot   of   the    hill    of 
Dunbuc,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the    castle.        Here    Crauford    informed    the 
soldiers  of  the  design  of  their  expedition  ;  he 
.showed  them  the  person  who  was  to  lead  them 
on,  and  had  promised  first  to  mount  the  walls, 
and  told  them  that  he  and  the  other  officers 
were  determined  to  follow.    The  soldiers  were 
easly  persuaded   to  follow  their  leaders  ;  the 
foot  immediately  proceeded  towards  the  castle, 
while   the   horse    was   ordered  to   remain  at 
Dunbuc,  to  assist  them  in  their  retreat,  should 
the  enterprise  miscarry.     In  their  way  to  tlie 
rock,  two  circum.stances  occurred  which  dis- 
concerted them  not  a  little  ;  the  bridge  over  a 
brook  which  runs  between  the  fields  was  broken 
down,  and  a  fire  appeared  suddenly  at  a  small 
distance  from  it.     This  led  them  to  suspect 
that  the  design  had  been  discovered  ;  that  the 
bridge  had  been  broken  down  to  stop  them  ; 
and  that  the   fire  had  been   kindled   by  the 
soldiers  from  the  garrison,  to  discover  or  pre- 
vent their  approach.     But  a  select  band,  re- 
solutely bent  on  their  object,  were  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed or   intimidated  by  trillcs ;  the  bridge 


and  his  garrison  .so  .secure  and  negligent,  that 

they  frequently  .spent  the  whole  nigh:  in  riot  . 

and   festivity    in    the    neighbouring   town    of     was  .soon  repaired,  .so  as  to  be  made  passable, 
Dumbarton,  with  the  .same  thoughtiessucss,  as  I  and  ihe  scouts  who  were  sent   towards  the 
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ijI.-icc  wlicrc  ilij  li^l't  was  seen,  could  find  no 
appearance  either  of  fire  or  light,  which  gives 
Buchanan  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  been 
an  ig^iiis/aiuus,  or  meteor  of  some  kind. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rock,  the  night  was  far  advanced,  and  they 
were  afraid  lest  the  clearness  of  the  sky,  which 
was  covered  with  stars,  and  the  appearance  of 
daylight,  should  discover  them  to  the  sen- 
tinels who  watched  above.  The  raist  how- 
ever which  generally  at  this  season  of  the 
year  hangs  over  rivers  and  lakes,  had  over- 
spread the  upper  regions  of  the  castle — a  cir- 
cumstance esteemed  fortunate  by  the  officers, 
and  by  the  men  superstitiously  regarded  as  a 
good  omen. 

It  was  at  the  summit  of  the  rock  that  the 
assailants  made  this  bold  attempt,  because  in 
that  place   there  were   fewer    sentinels,  and 
their  guide  a.ssured  them  that  they  would  find 
a  good  landing.      Here   however   they    met 
with  an  accident  which  had  nearly  frustrated 
the  whole  design.    The  first  ladder  was  scarce 
fixed,  when  the  weight  and  eagerness  of  those 
who  mounted  it,   brought  it  to  the  ground  , 
and  though  no  person  received  any  injurj'  by 
the  fall,  yet  they  feared  that  the  noise  might 
alarm  the  sentinel.     Listening  a  moment,  and 
finding  all  still,   they  proceeded  again  ;  and 
placing    their    ladders    with     more  caution, 
several  of  them  attained  the  first  landing :  there 
they  found  an  ash  tree  growing  out  of  a  cleft 
in  the  rock,  to  which  they  tied  ropes,  and  then 
drew  up  their  fellow  soldiers.     Their  ladders 
were  made  fast  a  second   time  ;    but  in  the 
middle  of  the  ascent  they  met  with  an   un- 
foreseen difficulty.     One  of  their  compr.nions 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  and  clung  seem- 
ingly without  life  to  the  ladder.     All  was  at 
a  stand  ;    to    pass  him   was  impossible :    to 
tumble  him  down  the  rock  would  have  been 
cruel,  and  might  have  occasioned  a  discovery. 
Captain   Crauford,    with    great    presence    of 
mind,  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  tied  fast  to 
the  ladder,  that  he  might  not  fall  when  the 
fit  was  over,   and  turning  that  side  towards 
the  rock,  the  party  then  mounted  the  other 
without  difficulty.     Day  now  began  to  dawn, 
and  there  still  remained  a  high  wall  to  scale  ; 
but   after  surmounting  so  many  greater  dif- 
ficulties, this  was  soon  accomplished.     Ram-  \ 
say,  the  guide,  and  two  soldiers,  reached  the  ' 
summit ;  he  le.aped  down  into  the  castle,  and  I 
was  set  upon  by  three  of  the  guard.     He  de- 
fended himself  with   great  courage,  till   his 
fellow  soldiers  seeing  his  danger,  leaped  down  , 
after  him,  and  presently  despatched  the  assail-  I 
ants.  Therestofthepartyfollowcdasquicklyas  ' 
possible  with  repeated  shouts,  and  the  utmost  | 
fur)-,  and  took  possession  of  the  magazine  and  I 
cannon.      The    officers   and   soldiers   of  the  | 
garrison  being  alarmed,   ran  out,  naked  and  j 
unarmed,  and  were  more  solicitous  about  their  ' 
own    safety,    than    making  resistance.     The  ' 
governor,  Lord   Fleming,  slipping  down  part  | 
of  the  rock,  and  descending  along  a  bye  w.ay,  ' 
was  let  out  at  a  postern  gate  into  a  small  boat  I 
which    was  under  the   walls,   and   fled   into 
Argj'leshire.      After   the    principal    prisoners 
were  secured,  and  the  soldiers  had  leisure  to 


examine  the  path  they  had  taken,  it  appeared 
to  them  such  a  tremendous  precipice,  that 
they  declared,  that  if  they  had  foreseen  the 
danger  of  the  service,  no  reward  wh.atever 
should  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it. 


An  Enemy's  Courtesy. 

When  the  Crusaders  under  King  Richard 
of  England  defeated  the  Saracens,  the  Sultan 
seeing  his  troops  fly.  asked  what  was  the 
number  of  the  Christians  who  were  making 
all  this  slaughter?  He  was  told  that  it  was 
only  King  Richard  and  his  men.  and  that 
they  were  all  on  foot.  'Then,'  said  the 
Sultan,  '  God  forbid  that  such  a  noble  fellow 
as  King  Richard  should  march  on  foot,'  and 
sent  him  a  noble  charger.  The  messenger 
took  it,  and  said,  '  Sire,  the  Sultan  sends  you 
this  charger,  that  you  may  not  be  on  foot.' 
I'he  king  was  as  cunning  as  his  enemy,  and 
ordered  one  of  his  squires  to  mount  the  horse 
in  order  to  try  him.  The  squire  obeyed  ;  but 
the  animal  proved  ner\'  ;  and  the  squire  beinfc 
unable  to  hold  him  in,  he  set  olT  at  full  speed 
to  the  Sultan's  pavilion.  The  Sultan  expected 
he  had  got  King  Richard  ;  and  was  not  a  little 
mortified  to  discover  his  mistake. 

How  to  Alake  a  Short  S>vord 
.Long: 

A  king  of  Arabia  shewing  his  courtiers  a 
D.amascan  sword  that  had  been  presented  to 
him,  it  was  the  opinion  of  them  all,  that  the 
only  fault  it  had.  was  its  being  too  short. 
The  king's  son,  who  was  present,  observed, 
that  there  was  no  weapon  too  .short  for  a 
brave  man,  as  there  needed  no  more  but  to 
advance  one  step  to  make  it  long  enough. 
The  sufficiency  of  the  heart  supplies  what- 
ever is  wanting. 


General  Lawless. 

In  consequence  of  the  defeat  at  Saragossa. 
and  the  very  low  state  to  which  France  w.as 
reduced,  Philip  V.  apprehended  that  he 
.should  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pretensions 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Among  others,  it 
w.as  suspected  that  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi 
was  in  the  interest  of  his  competitor,  Charles. 
To  render  so  powerful  a  prince  inactive  would 
be  almost  equal  to  victon,'  :  but  the  method 
to  effect  it  seemed  difficult,  until  Sir  Philip 
L.awless.  an  Irish  gentleman,  then  a  colonel 
in  the  French  service,  undertook  to  secure 
the  person  of  the  duke.  Having  previously 
concerted  all  his  measures,  he  repaired  to  the 
ducal  palace,  as  charged  with  a  special  com- 
mission from  Philip ;  and  prevailing  on  the 
duke  to  take  a  walk  on  the  terrace,  in  order  to 
converse  more  freely,  he  insensibly  led  hint 
to  a  passage  communicating  with  t'ne  higk 
road,  where  he  had  a  carriage  in  waiting. 

Lawless,  in  a  few  words,  told  his  highness 
that  he  must  immediately  take  a  seat  in  his 
coach,  as  he  had  engaged,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life,  to  carry  him  to  Madrid,  where  hq 
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would  find  Philip  ready  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms.  The  determined  tone  in  which 
he  spoke,  his  personal  appearance,  and  above 
all,  his  character  for  resolution  and  bravery, 
induced  the  duke  to  acquiesce.  They  soon 
arrived  at  Madrid,  where  he  met  with  a  most 
gracious  reception  ;  and  the  battle  of  Al- 
manza,  which  happened  soon  after,  made  the 
duke  not  regret  his  forced  visit  to  the  Spanish 
capital.  Lawless  was  soon  after  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  governor  of 
Majorca;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
Philip  appointed  him  his  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Versailles. 


Ingenious  Spy. 

It  was  customary  with  Marshal  Bassom- 
piere,  when  any  of  his  soldiers  were  brought 
before  him  for  heinous  offences,  to  say  to 
them,  '  Brother,  yoii  or  /  will  certainly  be 
hanged  ;'  which  was  a  sufficient  denunciation 
of  their  fate.  A  spy  who  was  discovered  in 
his  camp  was  addressed  in  this  language ; 
and  next  day,  as  the  wretch  was  about  to  be 
led  to  the  gallows,  he  pressed  earnestly  to 
speak  with  the  marshal,  alleging  that  he  had 
somewhat  of  importance  to  communicate. 
The  marshal  being  made  acquainted  with  his 
request,  said,  in  his  rough  manner,  '  It  is 
always  the  way  of  these  rascals,  they  pretend 
some  frivolous  story,  merely  to  reprieve  them- 
selves for  a  few  moments  ;  however,  bring 
the  dog  hither.'  Being  introduced,  the 
marshal  asked  him  what  he  had  to  say. 
'Why,  my  lord,'  said  the  culprit,  'when  I 
first  had  the  honour  of  your  conversation, 
you  were  pleased  to  say  that  either  you  or 
1  should  be  hanged  ;  now  I  am  come  to  know 
whether  it  is  your  pleasure  to  be  so,  because, 
{{you  won't,  /  must  ;  that's  all.'  The  marshal 
was  so  pleased  with  the  fellow's  humour  that 
he  ordered  him  to  be  released. 


Cromwell. 

In  the  attack  made  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  on  the  Royalists,  in  October, 
1643,  Cromwell,  then  a  colonel,  led  the  van  ; 
at  the  watchword,  '  Truth  and  Peace,'  he 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and 
they  advanced,  singing  Psalms ;  reserving 
their  charge,  however,  until  the  enemy's 
horse  had  discharged  their  pieces.  A  .second 
salute,  and  a  charge  from  the  king's  troops 
themselves,  met  their  approach  to  the  royal 
line.  By  the  last  volley  Cromwell's  horse 
was  killed,  and  fell  with  him  to  the  ground, 
and  ere  he  was  well  risen,  being  now  mi.\cd 
with  the  combatants,  he  was  again  laid  Dro- 
strate  by  the  hand  of  a  royalist  gentleman, 
rhought  to  have  been  Sir  Ingram  Hopton  ; 
again  rising,  however,  he  seized  on  a  sorry 
horse  from  one  of  his  troopers,  remounted, 
and  contributed  liis  personal  share  to  the 
victory  obtained. 


When  Cromwell  commenced  his  campaign 
against  the  Scots,  he  addressed  a  proclama- 
tion on  the  ground  of  his  hostile  march,  '  To 
all  that  are  saints,  and  partakers  of  the  faith 
of  God's  elect  in  Scotland.'  In  the  early  part 
of  the  war  he  was  not  successful  ;  and  his 
army  suffering  immense  losses,  made  him 
determine  on  a  retreat. 

Previously  to  resohing  upon  this  step, 
Cromwell,  stung  by  the  pertinacity  of  the 
Scots,  himself  on  one  occasion  headed  a 
'  folorn  hope'  against  two  or  three  thousand 
of  their  horse,  who  were  drawn  out  on  the 
west  side  of  Edinburgh,  hoping  to  bring  them 
to  a  conflict  ;  but  they  retreated  immediately 
upon  his  appearance.  One  of  them,  however, 
fired  a  carbine  at  him,  as  he  '  went  before'  his 
men  ;  upon  which  Cromwell  hallooed  to  the 
Scotsman,  that  '  if  he  had  been  one  of  his 
soldiers  he  would  have  punished  him  for 
firing  at  such  a  distance  !' 

Cromwell  then  withdrew  his  forces,  which 
scarcely  numbered  twelve  thousand  men, 
towards  Dunbar,  where  he  shipped  his  heavy 
baggage  and  sick,  while  the  Scots  army, 
twenty-seven  thousand  strong,  closely  fol- 
lowed him.  A  battle  was  now  inevitable  ;  and 
Cromwell,  though  feeling  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  preserved  his  ordinar>'  coolness 
and  promptitude  of  decision.  Accordingly, 
on  the  night  preceding  the  memorable  3rd  of 
September,  1650,  he  called  his  principal  officers 
together,  and  gave  general  instructions  to  his 
army  to  '  seek  the  Lord,'  the  customary  ex- 
pression for  prayer  in  that  day.  After  their 
devotions,  he  assumed  his  wonted  serenity  of 
manner  and  countenance  ;  and  feeling,  as  he 
said,  his  heart  enlarged  and  his  spirit  quieted, 
he  bade  them  '  ti//  take  heart,  for  God  liad 
certainly  heard  them,  and  would  appear  for 
them.'  As  the  daylight  broke,  they  walked 
in  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh's  gardens,  whence, 
through  the  morning  mists,  they  could  indis- 
tinctly trace  the  extended  (too  extended) 
position  of  their  enemies.  On  the  preceding 
evening,  Cromwell  had  detected  an  error  in 
the  posture  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  to- 
wards the  sea,  from  which  he  thought  an 
advantage  might  be  derived  ;  noticing  this  to 
those  around  him  they  concurred  with  him  in 
the  idea,  and  he  despatched,  during  the  dark- 
ness, a  detachment  to  turn  the  flank  of  the 
Scots  in  that  direction.  This  detachment 
attacked  the  enemy  at  six  in  the  morning,  on 
the  eminence  where  thej'  were  posted,  and 
put  them  in  some  disorder.  Just  as  the 
manojuvre  on  the  flank  was  thus  taking  effect, 
Cromwell,  still  watching  the  Scots  through 
his  perspective  glass,  perceived  a  general 
stir  throughout  their  camp  :  upon  which  he 
at  once  daringly  exclaimed,  '  God  is  delivering 
them  into  our  hands  !  they  are  coming  down 
to  us.' 

He  had  not  purposed  waiting  the  general 
attack  ;  but  instantly  array  ing  all  his  remaining 
forces,  he  led  them  to  meet  the  deluge  of  Scot- 
ti>h  war,  that  in  reality  w.-is  soon  seen  sweep- 
ing from  their  hills.  Coming  up  with  the  rear 
of  the  troops,  who  were  still  in  close  conflict 
with  the  Scottish  right,  he  ordered  an  cxtea- 
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sion  of  his  line,  by  which  he  brought  both 
armies  into  a  position  to  be  '  engaged  all  over 
tlie  tiekl.'  The  meeting  on  either  side  was 
unusually  determined  and  obstinats ;  the 
Scotch  rushing  fonvard  with  the  confidence 
resulting  both  from  their  individual  braver^', 
and  the  sense  of  their  so  greatly  superior 
strength  ;  the  English  advancing  with  that 
cool  energj',  the  source  of  so  many  triumphs 
recorded  in  their  history,  and  which,  on  so 
many  other  occasions,  has  taught  them  how 
to  derive  victory  from  desperate  circum- 
stances. Almost  from  the  first  clash  of  the 
hostile  weapons,  it  became  apparent  to  which 
side  the  victory  would  incline.  Never  did 
Cromwell  more  enthusiastically,  and  yet  more 
calmly,  e.xert  him.self ;  never,  with  his  slightly 
silvered  locks,  and  piercing  looks  of  stern  com- 
posure, did  he  appear  so  like  the  ancient 
genius  of  war,  less  contending  for  an  uncer- 
tain triumph,  than  assuring  it  to  every  soldier 
of  the  little  band  in  whose  every  breast  his 
energies  e.xpanded.  In  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
the  sun  then  rising  in  majesty  from  the  sea, 
he  seized  upon  his  appearance  with  a  poet's 
feeling,  imited  with  an  intense  conviction  of 
the  presence  and  favour  of  the  god  of  battles, 
crj'ing  aloud,  '  Now  let  God  arise,  and  his 
enemies  shall  be  scattered  !'  -4nd,  in  truth, 
vain  were  all  the  advantages  which  the  Scotch 
derived  from  their  numbers,  and  from  the 
pouring  of  their  masses  dcnuu,  while  the 
English  had  to  toil  and  fight  their  way  up, 
the  steep  hills  of  this  bloody  contest.  In 
something  more  than  an  hour,  during  which, 
but  for  Cromwell's  well-judged  flanking  attack 
(whereby  several  bodies  of  the  Scots,  when 
once  routed  themselves,  routed  entire  regi- 
ments in  their  rear),  everj'-  man  in  his  army 
might  have  been  at  leabt  twice  met  by  an 
opponent,  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  ine.M- 
tricable  confusion.  In  a  few  minutes  the  rout 
along  their  whole  line  was  complete,  and  the 
English  '  had  the  chase  and  execution  of  them 
near  eight  miles.' 

Cromwell  kept  his  fanatics  in  order  in  their 
own  way  ;  for  when  one  of  them  waited  upon 
him,  as  he  said,  in  t'ne  name  of  the  Lord,  to 
know  the  destination  of  one  of  his  fleets, 
Cromwell  said,  '  My  good  friend,  the  Lord 
shall  know,  for  thou  shalt  go  with  the  fleet.' 
He  immediately  gave  orders  for  having  him 
stowed  in  the  hold  of  one  of  the  vessels,  then 
under  .sailing  orders  ;  and  actually  .sent  him 
out,  thus  confined,  with  the  expedition. 


Sir  Richard  Graham. 

In  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  so  fatal  to 
the  royal  cause.  Sir  Richard  Graham  had  a 
pnncipal  command,  and  no  man  did  more  to 
terminate  a  battle  with  success,  which  had 
been  commenced  with  temerity.  When  the 
day  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  for  everj-  man  to  seek  the  best 
means  of  security  that  offered.  Sir  Richard 
escaped  with  twenty-si.\  bleeding  wounds  to 


his  own  house  at  Norton  Conyers,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Here  he 
arrived  in  the  evening,  and  being  .spent  with 
fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  he  was  carried  into 
his  chamber,  where,  taking  a  last  farewell  of 
his  disconsolate  lady,  he  e.vpired. 

Cromwell,  who  had  always  e.xpressed  a 
peculiar  inveteracy  against  this  gentleman, 
and  thought  a  victory  only  half  gained  if  he 
escaped,  pursued  him  in  person  with  a  troop 
of  horse.  When  he  arrived  at  Norton,  his 
gallant  enemy  was  dead  ;  and  Cromwell  found 
his  wretched  widow  weeping  over  the  mangled 
corpse  of  her  husband,  yet  scarce  cold.  Sucl" 
a  sight,  it  would  have  been  imagined,  mighl 
have  given  him,  if  not  an  emotion  of  pity,  at 
least  a  satiety  of  revenge  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
felt  the  vengeance  of  his  soul  unsatisfied,  and 
turning  round  to  his  troopers,  who  had  stalked 
after  him  into  the  sacred  recesses  of  sorrow, 
he  gave  the  signal  for  havoc,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  whole  house  was  torn  to  pieces  ; 
not  even  the  bed  was  spared  on  which  the 
body  of  the  gallant  knight  was  extended,  and 
everything  was  destroyed  which  the  hand  of 
rapine  could  not  carr>'  off". 


Admiral  Blake. 

Just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1652,  Blake,  on  com-ing  near  Van 
Tromp,  who  did  not  strike  sail,  wished  to 
treat  with  him  on  this  point  of  honour,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  a 
national  quarrel  ;  but  Van  Tromp,  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations,  fired  on  him  with  whole 
broadsides.  The  admiral  was  in  his  cabin, 
drinking  with  .some  officers,  little  expecting  to 
be  thus  saluted,  when  the  shot  broke  \hz 
windows  of  the  ship,  and  shattered  the  stern. 
This  put  Blake  in  a  violent  passion,  and  ho 
commanded  his  men  to  answer  the  Dutch  \.\ 
their  own  way,  saying,  '  he  took  it  very  ill  of 
Van  Tromp  that  he  .should  take  his  ship  for  n. 
house  of  ill  fame,  and  break  his  windows.' 

When  Blake  was  oft"  Malaga,  some  of  his 
seamen  going  ashore,  met  the  host,  as  it  w?.5 
conveyed  to  a  sick  person,  and  ridiculed  it. 
The  priest  who  accompanied  it.  highly  indig- 
nant, put  the  people  on  revenging  the  indig- 
nity, and  the  sailors  were  severely  treated. 
When  they  returned  on  board,  and  com- 
plained of  their  ill-usage,  Blake  .sent  to  de- 
mand the  priest  who  had  been  the  author  of 
this  insult.  The  viceroy  answered  that  he 
had  no  authority  over  priests,  and  therefore 
could  not  send  him.  Upon  this  Blake  sent  a 
second  message,  saj'ing  he  would  not  enter 
into  the  question  who  had  power  over  the 
priest,  but  if  he  was  not  sent  in  three  hours, 
he  would  certainly  bum  the  town  about  their 
ears.  The  priest  was  then  sent  on  board,  with 
a  complaint  to  the  admir.al  of  the  conduct  of 
the  sailors.  Blake  said,  if  the  priest  had  com- 
plained of  the  outrage,  he  would  have  punished 
them  severely,  for  fie  would  not  suffer  any  of 
his  men  to  affront  the  established  religion  of 
a  place  where  he  touched  ;  but  he  blamed  him 
for  setting  on  a  mob  of  Spaniards  to  beat 
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thcrn  ;  adding  '  that  he  would  have  him  and 
the  whole  world  know  that  none  but  an 
Englishman  should  an  Englishman  chastise.' 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  Blake's  life 
which  perhaps  redounds  more  to  his  own 
glory  than  even  his  burning  the  Spanish  ships 
in  r.  wcU-fortificd  port,  though  he  was  the  tir.-.t 
seaman  that  ever  attem.pted  it.  In  t!iat 
action  liis  brother,  Captain  IJcnjamin  Blake, 
for  whom  he  had  a  very  tender  aft'ection,  was 
guilly  of  some  misconduct,  for  whicli  he  was 
immediately,  by  sentence  of  Blake,  removed 
from  his  ship,  and  the  command  of  it  given 
to  another. 


Origin  of  the  War  of  1688. 

The  war  of  1GS8  v.'as  excited  by  Louvois, 
the  French  minister,  to  secure  himself  in  his 
office,  which  he  judged  to  be  in  danger,  from 
jjerceiving,  as  he  thought,  r.n  alteration  in 
J.ouis  XlV'.'s  disposition  towaids  him.  The 
circumstances  are  thus  related  by  the  Due  de 
St.  Simon,  in  his  '  IMcraoirs.'  'The  castle  of 
Trianon  was  just  built,  when  the  king  per- 
ceived a  defect  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
■windows.  Lou\'oi3,  ■who  was  naturally  inso- 
lent, and  who  had  been  so  spoiled  that  he 
could  hardly  bear  to  be  found  fault  with,  even 
by  his  master,  maintained  that  the  window 
■was  well-proportioned.  The  king  turned  his 
back  on  him,  and  walked  away.  The  next 
day,  the  king  seeing  Le  Notre,  the  architect, 
asked  liim  if  he  had  been  at  Trianon.  He  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  The  king  ordered 
liim  to  go  thither,  and  told  him  of  the  defect 
which  iie  had  discovered  in  the  window.  Le 
Notre,  however,  deferred  day  after  day  obey- 
ing his  majesty's  commands,  till  Louis  .sav/ 
clearly  that  Le  Notre  was  afraid  of  being 
imder  the  necessity  of  declaring  either  against 
king  or  minister.  In  some  anger,  he  com- 
manded Le  Notre  and  Louvois  to  meet  him 
the  next  day  at  Trianon.  No  evasion  was 
now  possible  ;  accordingly,  they  met :  the 
window  was  immediate!)'  mentioned ;  Lou- 
vois persisted  in  his  former  opinion  ;  Le  Notre 
remained  silent ;  at  last,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  measure  the  window  ;  he  obeyed :  and 
while  he  was  so  employed,  Louvois,  enraged 
that  such  a  criterion  was  resorted  to,  di.s- 
covcred  his  chagrin,  and  insisted,  with  acri- 
mony, that  the  window  was  exactly  like  the 
rest.  When  Le  Notre  had  finished,  Louvois 
asked  him  what  was  the  result '/  Le  Notre 
hesitated.  The  king,  with  much  passion, 
commanded  him  to  speak  out.  He  then 
declared,  that  the  king  was  in  the  right,  and 
that  the  window  was  not  proportioned  to  the 
rest.  Immediately  the  king  turned  to  Lou- 
voi.s,  told  him  there  .was  no  enduring  his 
obstinacy,  and  reproached  him  with  much 
vehemence.  Louvois,  stung  with  this  repri- 
mand, which  was  pronounced  in  the  preseiKe 
of  many  courtiers,  as  well  as  of  workmen  and 
footmen,  returned  home,  furious  with  rage. 
At  his  house  he  foimd  St.  Fouange  Villeneuf, 
the  Chevalier  de  Nogent,  the  two  Tilladets, 
and  some  other  of  his  most  devoted  friends. 


who  were  nuich  alarmed  at  seeing  the  state  ol 
mind  he  v/as  in.  "It  is  all  over."  said  he  ;  "I 
must  have  lost  all  credit  with  the  king,  from 
thd  manner  in  which  he  has  been  treatmg  me 
only  about  a  window.  I  have  no  resource 
but  in  war,  which  will  divert  his  attention 
from  his  buildings,  and  will  render  my  assist- 
ance necessary  ;  and,  war  he  shall  have."  He 
kept  his  word  :  war  was  declared  a  few 
months  aftensard.'.,  and  he  contrived,  in  spite 
of  the  king,  and  of  the  other  powers,  to  ren- 
der it  general.' 

Thus  did  a  childish  dispute  between  a  vain- 
glorious prince  and  an  insolent  minister  on  the 
most  trivial  occasion,  kindle  a  war,  which  lasted 
for  eight  years ;  which  raged  in  Ireland,  in 
France,  in  the  West  Indies,  upon  the  seas,  in 
Spain,  in  Savoy,  in  Flanders,  and  in  Germany, 
in  which  millions  of  money  were  spent,  many 
thousand  lives  lost,  all  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  Palatinate  burned,  and  the  whole  of 
that  country  reduced  to  a  scene  of  universal 
desolation. 


Marlborough. 

It  appeared  from  every  circumstance  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  antece- 
dent to  the  glorious  battle  of  Blenheim,  that 
he  was  resolved  either  to  conquer  or  die  on 
the  field  ;  and  a  short  time  before  the  action 
commenced,  he  devoted  himself  with  great 
solemnity  to  the  Almighty  Lord  and  Ruler  of 
Hosts,  in  the  presence  of  his  chaplain,  and 
received  the  sacrament.  When  the  battle 
was  concluded,  his  Grace  observed,  tliat  he 
believed  he  had  prayed  more  that  day  than 
all  the  chaplains  m  the  army. 


Admiral  Spragge. 

Sir  Edward  Spragge,  and  the  Dutch  ad- 
miral. Van  Tromp,  had  a  particular  passion 
for  overcoming  each  other,  and  in  everj'  battle 
in  which  their  ships  were,  they  mutually  eiv 
gaged,  '  not,'  .says  Bishop  Parker,  '  out  of 
enmity,  but  of  a  thirst  for  glory.'  When 
Spragge  last  went  to  sea,  he  had  promised 
the  kmg  cither  to  bring  him  Van  Tromp  alive 
or  dead,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  ;  and  though, 
in  the  action  of  the  iilh  of  August,  1673,  he 
was  in  the  rear,  and  liad  assured  Prince 
Rupert  that  he  would  not  part  from  him,  yet 
being  challenged  by  Van  IVomp,  he  laid  his 
fore  top-sail  to  the  mast  to  stay  for  him  ;  and 
having  carried  his  squadron  into  action,  con- 
tinued fighting  with  him  for  many  hours,  at  a 
distance  from  the  fleet.  Sir  Edward  was  at 
first  on  board  the  Koyal  Prince,  and  Van 
Tromp  in  the  Golden  Lion  ;  but  after  a  coit- 
test  of  three  hours,  in  which  the  Dutch 
admiral  always  avoided  a  close  fight,  Sir 
Edward's  ship  was  so  disabled,  tliat  he  w.as 
forced  to  go  on  board  the  St.  George,  as  \'an 
Tromp,  for  the  same  reason,  did  on  board  the 
Comet.  The  fight  was  then  resumed  between 
them,  with  greater  fury  than  ever,  until  the 
St.  Gcfrgc  was  so  battered,  that  Sir  Edward 
was  compelled  to  quit  it  ;  and  cndcavourin£ 
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to  go  on  boarj  the  Rt\vnl  Clini-ics,  his  boat 
was  pierced  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  he  was 
drowned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Rrynl  Prince, 
which  Spragge  first  quitted,  after  sustaining  a 
long  fight,  and  being  reduced  ahi'.ost  to  a  per- 
fect wreck,  got  safe  into  port.  When  Sir 
Edward  left  her,  all  the  masts  were  gone,  the 
work  of  her  up  per  tier  of  guns  disabled,  and 
four  hundred  men  killed.  In  th!.<!  situuion, 
a  lar-'e  Dntch  inan-of-war  bore  down  uoon 


move  of  th.ir  men.  They  formed  a  chain 
of  little  p:>sts  round  the  iionse,  und  then  sent 
the  officer  to  summ{)n  the  Count  to  surrender, 
threatening  at  the  same  time  that  they  would 
fire  t!ie  house  if  he  sb.ould  rei'use  to  comply. 
The  Count  had  some  very  strong  reasons  that 
made  him  wish  to  escape,  he  therefore  desired 
the  ofiicer  to  withdraw  ;  but  the  latter  :ussur- 
ing  him  they  should  all  have  quarter,  and  be 
properly  treated,  a:id  the  Count  fearing  that 
some  of  his  attendants  might  be  tempted  by 


her  with  two  fire-ships,  resolving  to  burn,  \  these  oiTers,  found  himself  at  last  obliged  %■■> 
sink,  or  take  her.  The  first  lieutenant  ordered  order  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  olficer,  who  was 
the  colours  to  be  struck,  and  the  men  to  shift  |  instantly  killed.  The  Poles  summoned  hi.".i 
for  thcm.ielves  •  but  the  gunner,  Mr.  Richard  j  again  by  a  Dominican  friar,  who  met  a 
Leake,  a  bold  determined  man,  ordered  the  '■  similar  fate.  T.he  Count  then  drew  all  his 
lieutenant  to  quit  the  deck,  took  the  com-  I  men  together  ;  and  telling  theni,  that  now  they 
mand  himself,  sunk  the  two  fire-ships,  forced  i  must  expect  no  quarter,  he  said  that  he  saw 
the   man-of-war  to   sheer  ofl,   and   bore  his  i  no  alternative  but  to  perish,  or  escape  imder 


ves.^el  into  port,  wreck  as  she  wa.s.  This  Mr. 
Leake  was  the  father  of  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated Sir  John  Leake. 


j\Lirshal  Snxc. 

Late  in  an  evening.  Count  (afterwards 
Marshal;  Sa.\e  took  up  his  residence  in  a  car- 
t/iemar,  in  the  village  of  Crachnitz,  a  sort  of 
building  nearlj'  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  in  Turkey  or  Persia  are  called  ctiravnn- 
seras.  The  Poles  having  received  intelligence 
of  his  situation,  detac.'ied  800  dragoons  to 
carrj'  him  off,  thinking  he  was  iMarshal  Count 
Fleming,  who  they  knew  was  to  pass  that 
way.  The  Count  de  Sx\e  had  just  sat  down 
to  table,  when  word  was  brought  him  that 
a  large  body  of  horse  was  entering  the  vil- 
lage, and  filing  oiT  towards  the  carthcviar ; 
as  it  was  impossible  with  only  eighteen  men  to 
make  a  defence  on  every  side,  he  abandoned 
the  area  before  the  house,  and  postel  his  ser- 
vants in  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor ;  he 
placed  two  or  three  in  each  room,  and  caused 
some  holes  to  be  made  in  the  ceiling,  that 
they  might  fire  upon  those  who  should  enter 
the  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  ;  witli  the 
rest  of  his  men  he  took  his  post  in  the  stables, 
as  there  was  a  communication  between  them 
and  the  house,  by  which  means  he  conid  send 
succours  to  those  whom  he  stationed  there. 

He  had  scarce  made  all  these  a'spositions, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  Poles,  who 
broke  open  the  lower  doors  ;  but  as  those  who 
got  in  first  wv:re  killed,  and  the  others  v/cro 
afraid  they  should  meet  the  like  fate,  they 
g.ave  over  that  attack,  with  an  intention  to  get 
up  into  the  rooms  over  those  in  which  the 
Count's  men  were  stationed,  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  might  be  able  to  fire  down  upon  the 


cover  of  the  night ;  that  tiie  small  detach- 
ments that  invested  the  house,  could  not  be 
instantly  supported  by  the  main  body  :  that 
consequently  it  could  not  be  a  difncult  matter 
to  force  them  ;  and  that  if  they  reached  the 
wood,  which  was  only  a  few  yards  distant 
from  the  house,  they  would  be  immediately 
out  of  all  daiiger.  The  major  part  closed  with 
the  Count's  opinion ;  he  therefore  marched 
out  with  fourteen  men.  He  first  met  a  guard 
that  li-;d  Ijut  just  dismounted  ;  they  were  not 
over  cautious,  as  they  did  not  imagine  that  a 
itaitd/ul  of  men  could  have  conceived  so 
daring  a  resolution.  The  Count  attacked  the 
gi-ard  sword  in  hand,  and  put  them  all  to 
flight ,  and  having  tlms  cleared  his  way,  he 
got  safe  into  the  wood,  and  afterwards  to  the 
city  of  Sandomir,  where  there  was  a  Sa.\on 
garrison  belor.^inT  to  !:is  father. 


Stratageiii  signally  Defeated. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  so 
disristrous  to  the  English  army,  Lord  Loudon 
made  a  dashing  attempt  to  seize  I'ne  Pre- 
tender at  Moy,  the  account  of  whicli  is  thus 
narrated  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  : 

'On  the  ii'.th  February,  the  prince  slept  at 
Moy,  a  castle  lielonging  to  t.he  chief  of  the: 
c!a!i  of  ?%Iack;nto.sli,  .alw.:t  two  leagues  from 
Inverness.  Lord  Lcudon,  lieutenant-general 
in  the  service  f;f  King  Cieorge,  and  colonel  of 
a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  being  at  Liverncss 
with  about  two  thousand  regidar  troops,  the 
prince  intended  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  othe;- 
coiunin,  before  approaching  nearer  to  that  town. 
In  the  meantime.  Lord  Louden  formed  thepro- 
jcct  of  seizing  by  st'.rprise  the  person  of  the 
prince,  who  could  ha^  e  no  suspicion  of  any  at- 
tempt of  the  kind,  conceiving  himself  in  perfect 
ser^-ants.     The  Count  co;ild  not  oppose  them  ;  |  security  at  Moy  ;  and  his  lordship  would  hav-o 


"but  having  suffered  them  to  go  up  withou: 
opposition,  he  followed  them  with  what  ofticers 
he  had  about  him,  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sv.ord. 

This  check  did  not  prevent  the  Poles  from 
making  another  attack ;  but  the  Count, 
though  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  thi.^h, 
charged  them  with  the  same  success,  which 
made  them  cautious  how  they  e.\posed  any 


;ucceedcd  in  this  design,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  that  Invisible  Being  who  frequently 
chooses  to  manifest  His  power  in  overturning 
the  'oest  contrived  schemes  of  feeble  mort,als. 
His  I'lrdship,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
posted  guards,  and  a  chain  of  sentinels,  all 
round  Inverness,  both  within  and  without  the 
town,  with  positive  orders  not  to  suffer  any 
person  to  leave  it,  on  any  prete.>:t  whatever. 
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or  whatever  the  rank  of  the  person  might  be. 
He  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  fifteen  hundred 
men  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  march 
at  a  moment's  warning  ;  and  having  assembled 
this  body  of  troops  without  noise,  and  without 
alarming  the  inhabitants,  he  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  instantly  set  off,  planning  his 
march  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  castle  of  Moy 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

*  Whilst  some  English  officers  were  drink- 
ing in  the  house  of  JMrs.  Bailly,  an  innkeeper 
in  Inverness,  and  passing  the  time  till  the 
liour  of  their  departure,  her  daughter,  a  girl  of 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  who 
happened  to  wait  on  them,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  their  conversation,  and,  from  certain 
expressions  dropped  from  them,  she  discovered 
their  designs.  As  soon  as  this  generous  girl 
was  ceitain  as  to  their  intentions,  she  imme- 
diately left  the  house,  escaped  from  the  town, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels, 
and  took  the  road  to  Moy,  running  as  fast  as 
she  was  able,  without  shoes  or  stockings, 
which,  to  accelerate  her  progress,  she  had 
taken  off,  in  order  to  inform  the  prince  of  the 
danger  that  menaced  him.  She  reached 
Moy,  quite  of  breath,  before  Lord  Loudon  ; 
and  the  prince,  with  difficulty,  escaped  in  his 
robe  de  chambre,  night-cap  and  slippers,  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  passed 
the  night  in  concealment.  This  dear  girl,  to 
whom  the  ijrince  owed  his  life,  was  in  great 
danger  of  losing  her  own,  from  her  e.\cessive 
fatigue  on  this  occasion  ;  but  by  the  care  and 
attention  she  e.vperienced,  her  health  was  re- 
established. The  prince,  having  no  suspicion 
of  such  a  daring  attempt,  had  very  few  people 
with  him  in  the  castle  of  Moy. 

'  As  soon  as  the  girl  had  spread  the  alarm, 
the  blacksmith  of  the  village  of  Moy  presented 
himself  to  the  prince,  and  assured  his  royal 
highness  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  leave  the 
castle,  as  he  would  answer  for  it,  with  his 
head,  that  Lord  Loudon  and  his  troops  would 
be  obliged  to  return  faster  than  they  came. 
The  prince  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
assurances,  to  neglect  .seeking  his  safety  by 
flight  to  tlie  neighbouring  mountains.  How- 
ever, the  blacksmith,  for  h's  own  satisfaction, 
put  his  project  into  e.\ecution.  He  instantly 
assembled  a  dozen  of  his  companions,  and 
advanced  with  them  about  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  castle,  on  the  road  to  In- 
verness. There  he  laid  an  ambuscade,  placing 
.six  of  his  companions  on  each  side  of  the 
highway,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  detach- 
ment of  Lord  Loudon,  enjoining  them  not  to 
fire  till  he  should  tell  them,  and  then  not  to 
fire  together,  but  one  after  another.  When 
the  head  of  the  detachment  of  Lord  Loudon 
was  opposite  the  twelve  men,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  blacksmith  called 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  ""  Here  come  the  villains 
who  intend  carrying  off  our  prince  ;  fire,  my 
lads,  do  not  spare  them, — give  no  quarter  !  " 
In  an  instant,  muskets  were  discharged  from 
each  .side  of  the  road  ;  and  the  detachment 
seeing  their  project  had  taken  wind,  began  to 
lly  in  the  greatest  disorder,  imagining  that  our 
wh(jle  army  was  lying  in  wait  for  them.    Such 
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was  their  terror  and  consternation,  that  they 
did  not  stop  till  they  reached  Inverness.  Jii 
this  manner  did  a  common  blacksmith,  with 
twelve  of  his  companions,  put  Lord  Loudon 
and  fifteen  hundred  of  his  regular  troops  to 
flight.  The  fifer  of  his  lordship,  who  happened 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  detachment,  was 
killed  by  the  first  discharge  ;  and  the  detach- 
ment did  not  wait  for  a  second.' 


Siege  of  Lisle. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  having  under  him 
VendOme,  commanded,  in  1708,  the  army  des- 
tined to  raise  the  siege  of  Lisle.  He  had  a 
despatch  of  the  utmost  importance  which  he 
wished  to  convey  to  the  place.  He  despaired 
of  being  able  to  effect  it,  when  a  captain  in 
the  regiment  of  Beauvais,  of  the  name  of 
Dubois,  offered  himself  for  this  service,  as 
difficult  as  it  was  essential.  Duboia.m-as  an 
excellent  swimmer,  and  it  was  to  his  skill  in 
this  respect,  that  he  trusted  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  undertaking.  .Seven  canals 
had  to  be  traversed  before  he  could  reach 
Lisle.  The  whole  of  these  he  swam  in  suc- 
cession, keeping  always  under  water  when 
there  was  any  chance  of  his  being  obser\-ed  ; 
and  succeeded  in  entering  Lisle  without  hav- 
ing been  seen  or  heard  by  any  of  the  guards 
posted  along  the  banks.  As  soon  as  this  in- 
trepid man  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  com- 
mission, he  took  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Boufflers,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  and 
regained  the  camp  in  the  .same  manner,  and 
with  as  much  success,  as  he  had  entered  the 
town.  This  daring  action  of  the  officer,  was 
soon  made  known,  and  Prince  Eugene  him- 
.self,  who  conducted  the  siege,  spoke  of  him  to 
his  officers  as  an  example  of  courage,  zeal, 
and  e.xperience. 


Challenge  gallantly  Accepted. 

Captain  Tinker,  who  commanded  his  ma- 
jesty's ship  the  Arga,  a  frigate  of  eight-and- 
twenty  guns,  being  stationed  with  some  cut- 
ters off  Ostend,  in  1760,  to  observe  the  motions 
of  Thurot,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  governor 
of  the  place,  importing,  that  as  the  king,  his 
master,  was  not  at  war  with  the  House  of 
Austria,  he  expected  to  be  supplied  with  re- 
freshments from  Ostend,  although  it  was 
garrisoned  with  French  troops  ;  otherwise,  he 
would  make  prize  of  every  vessel  belonging  to 
the  place,  that  should  presume  to  come  out  of 
the  harbour.  No  notice  being  taken  of  this 
message,  he  proceeded  to  put  his  threats  in 
execution,  and  detained  three  fishing-boats. 
The  governor,  finding  he  was  in  earnest, 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  with  a  conrpliment, 
assuring  him,  that  he  would  comply  with  his 
request,  and  the  captain  received  daily  sup- 
plies from  shore.  In  the  course  of  this  cor- 
respondence, the  commandep  of  a  French 
frigate  of  thirty  guns,  then  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, sent  notice  to  Captain  Tinker,  that  if 
he  would  dismi.ss  his  small  craft,  and  give  his 
honour  that  none  of  the  squadron  under  Com- 


moaore  Boys,  should  interfere  In  the  contest, 
he  would  next  day  come  out  and  give  him 
battle.  Captain  Tinker  desired  the  messenger 
to  inform  him,  that  he  would  dismiss  the  cut- 
ters ;  and  not  only  give  his  word,  but  even  an 
officer  as  an  hostage  for  the  performance,  that 
he  should  not  be  assisted  by  any  ship  of  the 
commodore's  squadron,  which  lay  seven  or 
eight  leagues  to  leeward  :  but  that  he  would 
engage  him  singly,  at  a  minute's  warning.  He 
accordingly  made  the  ship  ready  for  the  en- 
gagement ne.xt  morning,  when  he  weighed 
anchor,  hoisted  the  British  ensign,  and  stood 
in  shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  where 
he  brought  to,  with  his  courses  clewed,  and  his 
maintop-sail  to  the  mast.  Isi  this  posture  he 
lay,  with  flying  colours,  as  long  as  the  tide 
would  permit  him  to  remain,  almost  close  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  place,  in  sight  of  all 
the  French  officers  who  were  assembled  to 
see  the  combat  ;  but  the  Frenchman  did  not 
think  proper  to  keep  the  appointment,  though 
it  was  of  his  own  making. 

Generous  Revenge. 

When  Admiral  Keppel  was  in  close  engage- 
ment with  a  French  ship,  and  the  vessel  ap- 
peared likely  to  sink,  he  gave  orders  for  his 
men  to  cease  firing.  The  French,  in  return 
for  this  act  of  generosity,  poured  in  a  smart 
fire.  A  broadside  or  two,  however,  t.cm  the 
English,  put  them  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  they  struck  ;  upon  which,  boats  were 
sent  to  their  relief  by  Admiral  Keppel,  who 
saved  the  Frenchmen  from  perishing,  while 
their  ship  sunk  to  the  bottom. 


European  Discipline. 

The  great  improvement  which  has  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  Persian  tactics,  by  the 
introduction  of  European  discipline,  wa^  most 
sensibly  shown  at  the  close  of  the  last  Russian 
campaign.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Persia, 
Abbas  Mirza,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
first  to  make  this  improvement,  described 
with  great  imivete  to  Mr.  Morier,  his  motives 
for  introducing  the  new  system.  He  said, 
that  he  soon  found  out  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
fight  the  Russians  without  soldiers  like  theirs  ; 
that  their  artillerj-  could  only  be  opposed  by 
artillery  ;  and  that  all  his  efforts  to  make  an 
impression  upon  them  with  his  undisciplined 
rabble,  had  uniformly  been  unsuccessful. 
His  first  essays  in  discipline,  were  attended 
with  little  success,  because  he  had  in  the  out- 
set to  combat  the  prejudices  of  the  Persian 
recruits  themselves,  who  rejected  the  idea  of 
being  assimilated  in  any  marmerto  Europeans 
or  Christians  ;  and  particularly  to  Russians, 
whom  their  national  hatred  made  them  despise, 
or  perhaps  their  fear  caused  them  to  hate, 
more  than  all  other  Europeans. 

To  efface  such  impressions,  the  prince  was 
obliged  to  adopt  a  soldiers  dress,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  learn  the  military  exercise  from  a  Rus- 
He  then  commenced  with  twenty  or 


thirty  men  at  a  time,  whom  he  caused  to  be 


drilled  in  a  separate  court  by  themselves  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  populace  ;  it  was  not,  however, 
until  he  had  ordered  his  nobles  to  follow  his 
example,  and  handle  a  musket,  that  he  found 
his  scheme  make  any  progress. 

Of  the  former  military  character  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  Prince  Royal  relates  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance. His  father,  the  Shah,  once 
besieged  a  fort,  and  had  with  him  one  gun, 
with  only  three  balls  ;  and  even  this  was  ac- 
counted extraordinary.  He  fired  off  two  of 
the  balls  at  the  fort,  and  then  summoned  it  to 
surrender.  The  besieged,  who  knew  that  he 
had  only  one  ball  left,  sent  him  this  answer  : 
'  For  God's  sake  fire  off  your  other  ball  at  us, 
and  then  we  shall  be  free  of  you  altogether.' 


Indian  Partizans. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  India  for  a  military  ad- 
venturer to  collect  a  body  of  men,  sometimes 
only  a  few  hundreds,  sometimes  several  thou- 
sands ;  and  after  equipping  them  as  soldiers, 
to  let  himself  and  them  out  to  any  prince  or 
chief  in  want  of  aid,  at  so  much  a  month. 
The  bargain  generally  is,  so  much  for  the 
commander  himself ;  so  much  for  every  Euro- 
pean ;  and  so  much  for  every  native,  every 
horse,  gun,  &c.  The  hired  party  furnishes 
everything  ;  pay,  provisions,  arms,  tents,  buU 
locks,  &c.  ;  and  is  paid  according  lo  a  regular 
muster,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Several  corps  of  this  description  are 
commanded  by  European  adventurers,  chiefly 
British  or  French.  One  respectable  corps  was 
some  time  ago  commanded  by  General  Boyd, 
an  American  gentleman,  now  a  colonel  of 
militia,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in  the 
United  States.  It  consisted  of  three  batta- 
lions, each  of  about  five  hundred  men,  armed 
with  firelocks,  and  clothed  and  disciplined 
like  our  sepoys.  The  force,  as  far  as  regarded 
arms,  and  every  .sort  of  equipment,  was  the 
sole  property  of  General  Boyd  ;  and  he  was 
at  all  times  ready  to  serve  with  any  power  or 
person  in  want  of  troops.  Once  he  was  in  the 
pay  of  Tukaji  Holkar  ;  aftcr\vards  in  the 
Peishwa's  service  ;  disliking  which,  he  quitted 
the  Mahratta  employment  and  territory,  and 
marched  to  Hyderabad,  where  he  was  hired 
by  the  minister  Azim,  at  Omra,  for  the  service 
of  Nizam  Ally  Khan.  After  two  or  three 
months,  on  some  supposed  slight,  he  de- 
manded his  dismission,  and  marched  with  his 
corps  back  to  Poonah  ;  when  soon  after,  hav- 
ing no  eligible  offer  of  service,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  returning  to  America,  he  disposed  of 
his  elephants,  guns,  arms,  and  equipments,  to 
Colonel  Filose,  a  Neapolitan  partisan  in  the 
service  of  Dowlat  Rao  Sindea,  paying  all  his 
adherents  their  arrears,  and  discharging  them. 

Retribution. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  a  party  of  Cum- 
berland's dragoons  were  hurrying  through 
Nithsdale  in  search  of  rebels.  Hungry  and 
fatigued,  they  called  at  a  lone  widow's  house. 
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and  demanded  refreshment.  Her  son,  a  lad 
of  si.\teen,  dressed  them  up  Inifff  kale  and 
butter,  and  the  good  woman  brought  new 
milk,  which  she  told  them  was  all  her  stock. 
One  of  the  partj'  inquired,  with  seeming 
kindness,  how  'she  lived.  '  Indeed,'  quoth 
she,  '  the  cow  and  the  kale  yard,  wi'  (iod's 
•blessing';;,  a'  my  iiiailcn.'  He  arose,  and  with 
his  sabre  killed  the  cow,  and  destroyed  all  the 
kale.  The  poor  woman  was  throu-n  upon  the 
world,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart  ;  the  dis- 
consolate youth,  her  son,  wandered  away 
beyond  the  inquiry  of  friends,  or  the  search 
of  compassion.  In  the  continental  war,  when 
'the  British  arm}'  had  gamed  a  great  and  signal 
victory,  the  soldiery  were  maknig  merry  with 
wme,  and  recounting  their  exploits.  A  dra- 
goon roared  out,  '  I  once  starved  a  Scotch 
witch  in  Nithsdale.  I  killed  her  cow,  and 
destroyed  her  greens  ;  but,'  added  he,  '  she 
could  live  for  all  that  on  her  Cod,  as  she  said  !' 
'  And  don't  you  rue  it  ?'  cried  a  young  soldier, 
starting  up,  '  don't  you  rue  it  ?'  '  Rue  what  ?' 
.said  he:  'rue  aught  like  that?'  'Then,  by 
my  God,'  cried  the  youth,  unsheathing  his 
sword,  '  that  woman  was  my  mother  !  Draw, 
you  brutal  villain,  draw.'  They  fought  ;  the 
youth  passed  his  sword  t«-ice  through  the 
dragoon's  body,  and  w'nile  he  turned  him  over 
in  the  throes  of  death,  exclaimed,  ''  Had  you 
rued  it,  yon  slionld  liavc  only  been  pujiished 
by  your  God .'' 


Magnanimity. 

At  the  siege  of  one  of  the  strong  towns  in 
Flanders,  during  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  it 
was  necessary  to  reconnoitre  the  point  of  at- 
tack. The  danger  was  almost  inevitable.  A 
hundred  louis  were  promised  to  any  one  who 
would  undertake  it.  Several  of  the  bravest 
of  the  soldiers  appeared  indifferent  to  the 
offer,  when  a  young  man  stepped  forward  to 
accomplish  the  desired  object.  He  left  the 
detachment,  and  remained  absent  a  longtime  : 
he  was  thoiight  killed.  While  the  officers 
were  deploring  his  fate,  he  returned,  and  no 
less  gained  their  admiration  by  the  precision 
than  the  sang  /void  of  his  recital.  'J'he  hun- 
dred louis  were  immediately  presented  to  him. 
'  Voics  t'ons  moqncz  de  inoi,  inon  general,' 
was  his  reply  ;  '  I'a-t-on  la  pour  de  I'argcnt.' 


Lia;lit  Horse. 


The  first  institution  of  this  useful  corps  that 
we  know  of  in  Britain  was  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  when  the  late  Duke  of  Kingston 
raised  in  Nottinghamshire  a  regiment  of  light 
horse  for  his  majesty's  service,  at  his  own  c.\- 
pcnse,  upon  an  entirely  new  plan,  in  imitation 
of  the  hu.ssars  in  foreign  service.  They  were 
to  act  regularly  or  irregularly,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, without  adhering  to  the  strict  rules  of 
the  heavy  horse,  but  at  anytime  to  co-operate 
with  them  ;  they  were  mounted  upon  slender 
horses  of  various  colours,  and  their  whole  ac- 
coutrements were  as  light  as  possible,  and  of 
every  sort   and   species.     The  advantage  of 
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this  description  of  force  was  sufficiently  shov.-n 
at  the  battle  of  Culloden  Mulr,  where  Kings- 
ton's light  horse  were  the  first  to  break  into 
the  rebel  army,  and  among  the  most  efficient 
in  pursuing  the  scattered  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Highlanders.  There  were  three  per- 
sons in  the  corps,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Not- 
tingham, who  used  to  boast  of  having  each  killed 
fourteen  rebels  on  this  bloody  day.  It  is  a 
singular  enough  coincidence,  as  mentioned  by 
•Captain  Hinde,  in  his  '  Discipline  of  the  Light 
Horse,'  that  the  three  persons  who  thus  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  slaughter  of  a 
flying  foe,  were  originally  butehers  by  profes- 
sion. On  the  reduction  of  the  corps,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  wa-s  so  highly  pleased  with  them, 
that  he  solicited  leave  from  his  father.  King 
George  II.,  to  form  as  many  of  them  as  chose 
to  re-enlist  into  a  regular  regiment,  of  which 
his  royal  highness  was  to  be  colonel  ;  and 
such  was  the  attachment  of  the  men  to  the 
service,  that  the  whole,  with  the  e.xception  of 
eight,  entered  immediately  into  the  new  regi- 
ment. 


Impossibilities. 

When  the  great  Lord  Chatham  had  settled 
a  plan  for  a  naval  expedition  he  had  in  view, 
he  sent  word  to  Lord  Anson  to  see  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  made  imme- 
diately for  properly  fitting  out  the  ships 
required  by  a  given  time.  On  the  receipt  of 
these  orders,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  sent  from  the 
admiral  to  remonstrate  on  the  impossibility  of 
obeying  them.  He  found  his  lordship  in  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  from  one  of  the  most 
severe  fits  of  the  gout  he  had  ever  experienced. 
'Impossible,  sir!'  said  he,  '  don't  talk  to  me 
of  impossibilities ;'  and  then  raising  himself 
upon  his  legs,  while  the  perspiration  stood  in 
large  drops  on  his  face,  and  every  fibre  of  his 
body  was  convulsed  with  agony,  he  added, 
'  Go,  sir,  and  tell  his  lordship  that  he  has  to 
do  with  a  minister  who  treads  on  impo.ssibili- 
ties.'  The  expedition  was  then  equipped  by 
the  time  his  lordship  had  fi.xcd. 


A  Naval  Alarm. 

Wh.en  a  British  fleet  menaced  a  part  of  the 
American  coast  during  the  revolution,  a  man 
promulgated  that  he  had  discovered  a  com- 
Ijustible  matter  which  could  be  easily  con- 
veyed uninjured  to  the  ships,  and  then  taking 
fire,  produce  a  dreadful  conflagration.  With 
a  knowledge  of  the  inventions  of  Franklin 
and  others,  it  was  no  wonder  that  this  intima- 
tion, whicli  was  soon  purposely  conveyed  to 
the  English  naval  commander,  should  induce 
him  to  act  with  caution.  At  an  appointed 
day  a  number  of  barrels  were  set  on  float, 
which  made  their  way  towards  the  .ship.s, 
while  the  artist  was  embarked  with  a  compli- 
cated apparatus  in  a  little  boat.  Shortly 
after,  one  of  the  barrels  exploding  with  con- 
siderable blaze  and  report,    the  fleet,  who.se 
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cable-i  wore  rilroady  slipped,  departed  with 
.  precipitate  haste,  lea\  in;;  the  inventor,  whose 
V       dangerous  scheme  was  now  entirely  exhausted, 

in  full  possession  of  the  coast  for  many  miles. 

Nelson. 

This  darling  hero  of  his  country,  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  obliged  to  return 
from  sea,  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  and  leave  his  brother  officers  then, 
like  himself,  beginning  their  career,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  health  and  hope.  Thisdepressed 
his  spirits  very  much  ;  and  long  afterwards, 
when  the  fame  of  Nelson  was  known  as  widely 
as  that  of  England  itself,  he  spoke  of  the  feel- 
ings which  he  at  that  time  endured.  '  1  felt 
impressed,'  said  he,  "  that  I  should  never  rise 
in  my  profession.  My  mind  was  staggered 
with  a  view  of  the  difficulties  which  I  had  to 
surmount,  and  the  little  interest  I  possessed. 
I  could  discover  no  means  of  reaching  the  ob- 
ject of  my  ambition.  After  a  long  and  gloomy 
reverie,  in  which  I  almost  wished  my.self 
overboard,  a  sudden  glow  of  patriotism  was 
kindled  within  me,  and  presented  my  king  and 
country  as  my  patrons.  "Well  then,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "  1  will  be  a  hero  ;  and  confiding  in 
providence,  I  will  bra\  e  every-  danger." '  From 
that  hour,  as  he  often  declared  to  Captain 
Hardy,  a  radiant  orb  was  suspended  before 
his  mind's  eye,  which  urged  him  on  to  renown  ; 
and  he  spoke  of  these  aspirations  of  his  youth, 
as  if  they  had  in  them  a  character  of  divinity, 
as  if 

'  The  light  which  led  him  on, 
Was  light  from  Heaven.' 

Although  the  promotion  of  Nelson  was  as 
rapid  as  it  could  b^,  yet  it  was  much  too  slow 
for  his  ardent  ambition.  He  was  never  happy 
for  a  moment,  when  not  on  actual  service.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
1792,  requesting  a  ship,  he  adds,  'if  your 
lordships  will  only  be  pleased  to  appoint  me 
to  a  cockle  boat,  I  shall  feel  grateful.' 

After  the  s-eges  of  Calvi  r.;:d  Bastia,  in  1793, 
in  which  Nelson  displayed  military  talents 
ivhich  would  not  ha\e  disgraced  a  general, 
/us  services,  by  an  unpardonable  omi.ssion.were 
altogether  overlooked  ;  his  name  did  not  even 
appear  in  the  list  of  wounded,  although  he 
had  lost  an  eye.  'One  hundred  and  ten  days,' 
says  he,  '  I  have  been  actually  engaged  at  sea 
and  on  shore  against  the  enemy ;  three  ac- 
tions against  .ships,  two  against  Bastia  in  my 
own  ship,  four  boat  actions,  two  villages  taken, 
and  twelve  .sail  of  vessels  burnt.  I  do  not 
.'..I  j-.v  ihat  any  one  has  done  more  ;  I  have  had 
the  comfort  to  be  always  applauded  by  my 
commanders  in  chief,  but  never  to  be  rewarded  ; 
and  what  is  more  mortifying,  for  .services  in 
which  I  have  been  wounded,  others  have  been 
praised  who,  at  the  time,  w^-re  actually  in  bed, 
far  from  the  scene  of  action.  They  have  not 
done  me  ju-sticc  ;  but  never  mind— I'll  have  a 
gazette  of  my  own.'  How  amply  was  this 
second-sight  of  glory  realized  I 

Previous  to  his  attack  on  TenerifTe,  after 
having  failed  ia  an  attempt  to  take  it  before, 
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he  wrote  to  his  commander  in  chief,  '  This 
night  I  command  the  whole  force  destined  to 
land  under  the  batteries  of  the  town  ;  and  to- 
morrow my  head  will  probably  be  crowned 
either  with  laurel  or  cypress.'  Perfectly 
aware  how  desperate  a  service  this  was  likely 
to  prove,  he  called  his  son-in-law.  Lieutenant 
Nisbet,  into  his  cabin,  that  he  might  assist  in 
arranging  and  burning  his  mother's  letters. 
Perceiving  that  the  young  man  was  armed,  he 
earnestly  begged  him  to  remain  behind. 
'  Should  we  both  fall,  Jo.siah,'  said  he,  'what 
will  become  of  your  poor  mother  ?  The  care 
of  the  Thcsens  falls  to  you  :  stay,  therefore, 
and  take  care  of  her.'  Nisbet  replied,  '  Sir, 
the  ship  must  take  care  of  herself.  I  will 
go  with  you  to-night,  if  I  never  go  again.' 

The  boats  landed  amidst  powerful  discharges 
of  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  mus- 
quetry  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
Nelson,  when  in  the  act  of  stepping  out  of  the 
boat,  received  a  shot  through  the  right  elbow, 
and  fell  ;  Nisbet,  who  was  close  to  him,  placed 
him  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He  then  e.\- 
amined  the  wound,  and  taking  a  silk  handker- 
chief from  his  neck,  bound  it  above  the  lace- 
rated vessels,  which  saved  his  life.  One  of 
the  bargemen  tore  his  shirt  into  shreds,  and 
made  a  sling  for  the  wounded  arm.  Nisbet 
took  one  of  the  oars,  and  collecting  four  or 
five  seamen,  rowed  back  tow.ards  the  vessel. 
Nelson  desired  to  berai.sed  up,  that  he  '  might 
look  a  little  about  kim  ;'  when  a  general  shriek 
was  heard  from  the  crew  of  the  Fox,  which 
had  received  a  shot  under  water,  and  gone 
down.  Ninety-seven  men  sunk  with  her,  and 
eighty-three  were  saved,  manj'  by  Nelson 
himself,  whose  exertions  on  this  occasion  ma- 
terially increased  the  pain  and  danger  of  the 
wound.  The  first  ship  which  the  boat  could 
reach,  happened  to  be  the  Sea-horse ;  but 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  go  on  board, 
though  he  was  assured  that  the  attempt  to 
row  to  another  ship  might  be  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  '  I  had  rather  suffer  death,'  said  he, 
'  than  alarm  Mrs.  Freemantle,  by  letting  her 
.see  me  in  this  state,  when  I  can  give  her  no 
tidings  of  her  husband.'  He  was  then  rowed 
alongside  the  Theseus,  and  peremptorily  re- 
fused all  assistance  in  getting  on  board :  so 
impatient  w.as  he  that  the  boat  should  return 
in  hopes  of  saving  a  few  more  men  from  the 
Fox.  He  desired  to  have  only  a  single  rope 
thrown  over  the  side,  v.hich  he  twisted  round 
his  left  hand.  "  Let  me  alone,'  said  he, '  I  have 
yet  my  legs  left  and  one  arm.  Tell  the  surgeon 
to  get  his  instruments;  I  know  I  must  loose 
my  right  arm,  so  the  sooner  it  is  off  the  better.' 

It  was  Nelson's  practice  during  a  cruise, 
v/henever  circumstances  would  permit,  to  have 
his  captains  on  board,  and  fully  explain  to 
them  his  plans.  He  had  done  this  previous 
to  the  battle  of  the  Nile;  and  when  Captain 
Berrj-,  on  comprehending  the  design  of  doub- 
ling on  the  enemy's  ships,  exclaimed  with 
transport,  '  If  we  succeed,  what  will  the  world 
.say  ?'  '  There  is  no  if  in  the  case,'  replied 
Nelson,  '  that  we  shall  .succeed,  is  certain ; 
who  may  live  to  tell  the  story,  it  a  very  differ- 
ent question.' 
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in  this  battle  the  French  had  a  superiority 
ever  the  British  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  guns,  and  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two  men  ;  yet  they  lost  five  sail 
taken,  three  sail  burnt,  one  driven  on  shore 
and  fired,  and  three  frigates.  'A  victorj',' 
said  the  gallant  Nelson,  '  is  not  a  word 
strong  enough  for  such  an  achievement  ;  it 
should  be  called  a  conquest.'  From  Bona- 
parte it  drew  this  acknowledgment.  '  The 
destinies  have  v.ished  to  prove  by  this  event, 
as  by  all  others,  that  if  they  have  given  us  a 
great  preponderance  on  the  Continent,  they 
have  given  the  empire  of  the  sea  to  our 
rivals.' 

Of  all  the  engagements  in  which  Nelson  had 
been  engaged,  that  of  Copenhagen  was  said 
to  have  been  the  most  terrible  [See  Anecdotes 
of  Enterp7-isc\ ;  when  it  was  terminated,  and 
Nelson  had  landed,  some  difficulty  occurred 
in  adjusting  the  duration  of  the  armistice. 
Nelson  required  sixteen  weeks,  giving  like  a 
seaman  the  true  reason,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  act  against  the  Russian  fleet,  and  re- 
turn. This  not  being  acceded  to,  a  hint  was 
thrown  out  by  one  of  the  Danish  commission- 
ers of  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  '  Renew  hos- 
tilities !'  said  he  to  one  of  his  friends,  for  he 
understood  French  enough  to  comprehend 
what  was  said,  though  not  to  answer  it  in  the 
same  language  ;  '  tell  him  we  are  ready  at 
a  moment !  ready  to  bombard  this  very 
night !' 


The  French  in  Portugal. 

On  the  entry  of'  the  French  troops  into 
Leyria  in  Portugal,  in  iSo8,  they  committed 
the  most  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty.  One  of 
the  superior  officers  of  the  French,  related  of 
him.self,  that  upon  entering  the  place,  he  met 
a  woman  with  a  child  at  her  breast  ;  that  the 
appearance  of  the  infant  e.\clted  his  pity,  but 
^  sc  repellniit  qii'il  etoit  soldiit ;  he  pierced 
the  two  bodies  with  a  single  thrust  of  his 
sword.  When  the  English  advanced  guard 
arrived  there,  they  found  in  one  of  the  con- 
vents the  dead  bodies  of  several  monks,  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  French  soldiers  ;  some 
of  whom  had  dipped  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
these  unfortunate  victims,  and  had  daubed 
with  it  the  walls  of  the  convent.  The  cruel- 
ties committed  by  the  French  in  this  in- 
stance, had  their  origin  in  the  nature  of 
the  war  :  they  hoped  by  inflicting  vengeance 
on  the  patriots,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an 
insurrection  which  menaced  their  total  over- 
throw. 


Military  Avalanche. 

In  an  action  with  the  Bavarians  at  Bri.\en, 
the  Tyrolese  used  an  c.xtraordmary  method  of 
destroying  their  enemies.  They  had,  by  the 
direction  of  Haspinger,  felled  several  enormous 
trees,  upon  which  they  piled  large  masses  of 
rock,  and  heaps  of  rubbish  ;  the  whole  were 
bound  together  by  strong  cords^  and  held  sus- 
pended over  the  edge  of  a  precipice.    During 


the  action,  the  Tyrolese  decoyed  a  bod>  ui 
the  enemy's  troops,  by  appearing  to  retreat, 
immediately  under  the  spot,  when  in  an  in- 
stant the  ropes  were  cut,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture came  thundering  down  upon  the  heads  of 
the  unfortunate  troops  beneath.  Few  had 
time  to  escape  ;  the  principal  part  of  them 
were  instantly  crushed  to  death  ;  a  death-like 
stillness  succeed  to  the  tremendous  noise  of 
the  falling  avalanche,  which  was  alone  inter., 
rupted  by  the  dreadful  shrieks  of  those  who 
were  perishing  in  the  ruins.  For  a  moment 
the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides,  but  was  .soon 
renewed  with  double  vigour  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  who  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  Tyrolese  to  retreat  to  the  Laditcher  bridge, 
which  was  immediately  blown  up.  The  enemy 
had  sustained  too  severe  a  loss  to  renew  the 
combat,  and  both  parties  separated.  Has- 
pinger immediately  retreated  to  Bri.\en,  to 
collect  provisions,  and  to  re-assemble  those 
peasants  who  had  returned  there  during  the 
action. 


Patriotism. 

When  Lord  Nelson  sailed  for  Copenhagen, 
and  the  destination  of  the  fleet  was  suffici- 
ently known,  .some  Danish  sailors,  who  were 
on  board  the  Amazon  frigate,  went  to  Cap- 
tain Riou,  and  requested  that  he  would  get 
them  e.xchanged  into  a  ship  bound  on  some 
other  service  ;  they  had  no  wish,  they  said,  to 
quit  the  British  navy,  but  they  entreated  that 
they  might  not  be  led  to  fight  against  their 
country.  There  was  not  in  the  British  na\'y 
a  man  who  had  a  higher,  or  more  chivalrous 
sense  of  honour  and  duty,  than  Riou.  The 
tears  came  into  his  eyes  while  the  men  were 
addressing  him  ;  he  ordered  his  boat  instantly, 
and  did  not  return  to  the  Aiiiazon  till  he  had 
procured  their  exchange.  It  was  in  thisactiofk 
that  the  gallant  Riou  fell.  The  frigates  were 
hauling  off,  and  at  the  moment  the  Aiimson 
showed  her  stern  to  the  enemy  he  was 
killed.  Almost  his  last  words  were  an 
expression  of  regret  at  being  obliged  to  re- 
treat. 'What,'  said  he,  'will  Nelson  think 
of  us?' 


Marshal  Ney. 

This  brave,  but  ill-fated  general,  in  the  re- 
treat from  Moscow,  had  recourse  to  everj' 
manoeuvre  that  the  most  extraordinary' courage 
and  talents  could  effect.  Passing  over  an  un- 
known country,  he  marched  with  his  troops 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  con- 
stantly repelled  with  success  the  attacks  of 
six  thousand  cossacks,  who  every  moment 
charged  furiously  upon  him,  to  compel  him 
to  surrender.  His  retreat  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  operations  of  the  campaign. 
When  he  passed  the  Dneiper,  all  his  troops 
were  in  despair,  and  every  one  considered 
himself  lost.  His  staff  eagerly  sought  him  to 
receive  his  orders.  To  their  great  surprise, 
he  was  found  crouched  beneath  a  ridge  of 
.snow,   and    attentively  examining   a    chart. 
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"i'he  calmness  of  their  chief,  in  circumstances 
of  so  much  danger,  immediately  dissipated 
their  fears,  and  inspired  them  with  confidence 
and  hope. 


Evacuation  of  Coimbra. 

When  Lord  Wellington  evacuated  Coimbra 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  town  had 
generally  been  quitted  by  the  higher  classes  of 
inhabitants  ;  a  considerable  portion  however 
still  remained,  hoping  that   the  enemy  might 


who  treated  him  with  great  kindness.  To  ap- 
preciate this  circumstance,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
an  army  of  60,000  Frenchmen,  all  ready  to 
revenge  it  :  but  the  animosity  of  the  Portu- 
guese was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  any 
calculations  of  this  sort. 

Military  Madness. 

When    George    II.    proposed    giving     the 
command  of  the  e.xpedition  against  Quebec 


Mia  reui;iuicu,  liupin--    luul     iiic    enemy  iiiiguL  ^,  1  nr    If  ,.     i  ■      .■  -.\-„;^.^,l 

yet  be  pievented>om  getting  possession  of     °  ^^^Zf  .If  ^' ^Jn'^r'^^?,^  "'ArNl^tT   f^ 


by  the  ministry  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
in  particular,  begged  his  majesty  to  consider 
that  the  man  was  actually  mad.  '  Mad,  is  he  ?' 
said  the  king ;  '  well,  if  he  be,  I  wish  his 
madness  was  epidemic,  and  that  every  officer 
in  my  army  was  seized  with  it.' 

Disinterestednes.s. 

On  the  death  of  Marshal  Keith,  his  brother, 
the  Lord  IMarshal,  wrote  to  Madame  Geoffrin, 
'  ^'oii  can  ha\'e  no  notion  to  what  a  vast 
treasure  I  have  succeeded  by  the  death  of  my 
brother.  At  the  head  of  an  immense  army, 
he  had  ju.st  levied  a  contribution  upon 
BoJieraia,  and  I  find  seventy  ducats  in  his 
strong  box  !' 


it  ;  but  an  alarm  having  been  given  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching,  or  had  entered  the 
town,  at  one  burst  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants  ran  .shrieking  to  the  bridge,  which 
being  very  narrow,  was  completely  wedged 
by  the  people  crowding  upon  it.  The  unhappy 
fugitives  who  found  their  flight  impeded, 
threw  themselves  into  the  river,  and  waded 
through  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of 
this  scene  ;  of  the  cries  of  the  wretched  people 
who  were  separated  from  their  families ;  of 
those  who  were  leaving  their  homes,  their 
property,  the  only  means  of  subsistence, 
without  the  prospect  of  procuring  wherewith 
to  live  for  the  ne.vt  day,  and  of  those  who  be- 
lieved the  enemy,  with  his  train  of  unheard- 
of  cruelties,  at  their  heels  ;  the  ear  was  most 
powerfully  arrested  by  the  screams  of  despair 
which  issued  from  the  gaol  .  where  the  mise- 
rable captives  who  sav.  their  countrj^meu 
escaping,  believed  that  they  should  be  left 
victims  to  the  ferocitj'  of  the  French.  I'he 
shrieks  of  these  unhappy  people  were  fortu- 
nately heard  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  sent 
his  aide-de-camp.  Lord  March,  to  relieve 
them  from  their  situation  ;  and  thus  the  la-st 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Coimbra  escaped  from 
the  enemy. 

Revenge  in  an  Invaded  Country. 

On  the  night  of  the  surrender  of  Almeida 
to  the  French,  Colonel  Pavetti.  the  chief  of 
the  gens-d'armerie  of  France,  in  Spain,  setting 
out  upon  his  return  to  his  head  quarters  at 
Fort  La  Conception,  was  accompanied  by  two  i 
other  officers  and  twelve  men  ;  the  night  was  | 
extremely  dark  and  stormy,  and  he  lost  his  !  line,  under  Count  Orloff,    encountered   in  the 


Just  Resentment. 

At  the  time  of  taking  the  Castle  of  Bude 
by  Soliman  in  1529,  the  garrison,  without  de- 
fending itself,  offered  to  capitulate,  and  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  war.  As  they  defiled, 
the-  Turks  insulted  them,  and  reproached 
them  with  a  want  of  courage.  A  German 
soldier,  unable  to  bear  such  a  stigma,  looked 
on  a  Janissary  with  a  threatening  air,  and 
said,  '  What  hast  thou  to  reproach  me  with  ? 
I  do  not  command  ;  I  obey.'  At  the  .same 
time  he  drew  his  sword,  and  run  him  through 
the  body. 


Destruction  of  a  Turkish  Fleet. 

In  1770,  a   Russian  fleet  of  ten  sail  of  the 


way.  He  met  with  a  Portuguese  shepherd, 
whom  he  took  for  his  guide,  and  who  pro- 
mised to  conduct  him  to  the  fort.  But  this 
peasant  could  not  resist  his  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity against  the  invaders  of  his  country, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  having  missed  his 
way,  he  brought  the  party  to  his  own  village. 
He  persuaded  Colonel  Pavetti  to  put  up  for 
the  night  in  the  house  of  the  Jues  de  Fora, 
and  pretended  that  he  would  procure  pro- 
visions for  him.  Instead,  however  of  em- 
ploying himself  in  that  way,  he  collected  the 
inhabitants,  fell  upon  the  French,  and  killed 
them  all  except  the  colonel,  whom  he  beat  most 
severely,  as  well  as  his  servant,  who  stated 
himself  to  be  a  German.  The  next  day  the 
colonel,  with  two  ribs  broken,  was  carried  to 
the  head  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 


Mediterranean  the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifteen 
sail.  A  severe  action  ensued,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  in  numbers  of  the 
Turks,  ended  in  their  entire  destruction.  The 
Russian  admiral,  Spiritoff,  in  a  ship  of  ninetj' 
guns,  engaged  the  Turkish  admiral's  ship  of 
equ.al  force  :  they  fought  with  great  bravery; 
grappled  each  other  ;  and  at  length  both  ships 
blew  up  at  the  same  instant  with  a  most  ter- 
rible explosion  ;  and  the  crews,  amounting  to 
nearly  two  thousand  men,  almost  all  perished. 
The  Turkish  fleet  retired  in  the  night,  close 
to  the  island  of  Scio,  and  under  the  protection 
of  some  land  batteries.  Count  Orloff  re- 
solved to  attempt  their  destruction  by  fire- 
ships  ;  and  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral) 
Greig  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  daru 
gerous  service.     At  one  o'clock  in  the  mom. 
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ing,  Captain  Greig,  wlthLieutejiant  Dugdale, 
another  British  officer,  under  him,  bore  down 
with  the  fire-ships  ;  but  the  crews  were  so  in- 
timidated, that  thsyhad  to  keep  them  to  their 
duty  by  dint  of  sv.ord  and  pistol,  and  were  at 
last  left  to  put  the  match  to  the  fire-ships 
with  their  own  hands,  wlien  they  jumped 
overboard  and  swam  to  their  boats,  in  danger 
every  moment  of  being  struck  by  the  IjalLs  of 
the  Turks,  or  of  being  involved  in  the  cxr 
plosion  of  their  own  vessels.  The  success 
was  so  complete,  that  in  five  hours,  with  the 
exception  of  one  man-of-war  and  somcgallies, 
which  were  towed  off  by  the  Russians,  the 
whole  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed.  The 
town  and  castle  were  then  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins  by  the  bombardment  of  the  squadron  ; 
and  at  nine  in  the  morning,  there  war.  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  a  town,  a  castle,  and  a  fine  fleet, 
which  had  all  been  in  existence  at  one  the 
same  morning. 


Etu-ying  the  Dead  at  Waterloo. 

A  private  letter  from  Mons,  dated  the  14th 
July,  1815,  mentions  the  following  horrible 
circumstances  which  attended  the  burying  of 
the  dead  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  'It  is 
only  four  days  since  the  burying  of  the  dead 
bodies  with  which  the  field  of  the  battle  of 
Mont  St.  Jean  was  strewed.  Several  thousand 
carts  had  been  put  in  requisition  for  this 
operation  in  the  department  of  Jemappc. 
After  the  lapse  of  ten,  twelve,  and  even 
fifteen  days,  there  were  found  among  the 
dead  carcasses  great  numbers  of  wounded, 
who,  impelled  by  madness  or  hunger, 
had  eaten  of  the  bodies  of  tlie  men  and 
horses  that  surrounded  them.  I  say  madness, 
because  there  were  some  of  them  who  even 
tficn  cried,  in  their  dying  agoaics,  "  Viz'e 
VEiupcrair."  ' 


Words. 

After  the  battle  of  Jena,  nonapartc^  dined 
with  Wieland,  commonly  called  the  Voltaire 
of  Germany  ;  and  gravely  conversed  with  him 
concerning  the  horrors  of  war,  and  the  foily 
of  shedding  blood  ;  and  mentioned  various 
projects  for  the  establishment  of  a  perpetual  \ 
peace.  I 

I 

Battle  of  Tournay.  I 

In    the    battle    of   Tournay    in    1794,    the  1 
F.nglish  army  was  quite  surrounded  by  the  ] 
French,  and  no  resource  was  left  liut  to  cut 
their  way  throufjh  an  enemy  infinit-.'ly  superior 
in  numbers  ;  this  v.-as  no  sooner  thought  of, 
than  measures  were  adopted  for  that  purposj. 
'j'he  French,   however,  not  daring  to  oppose  [ 
so  bra\'e  a  band,  made  a  lane  for  them  to  pass  1 
through,  and  coollv  received  them   on  each  | 
side  with  showers  of  musketry.  I 

In  thl^  movement,  his  Royal  Highness  the  | 
Duke  of  York  narrowly  escaped  being  m.ade  1 
prisoner.       Accompanied     by     an     Au.strian  ( 


general,  and  tv>0  other  officer.;,  he  reached  a 
village  which  had  been  taken  the  preceding 
day  from  the  enemy,  and  supposing  it  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  they  rode  through  it 
at  full  gallop.  In  turning  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  streets  rather  sharply,  ihey  discovered 
that  the  village  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  a  column  of  the  enemy  facing 
them  ;  the  latter  .supposing  the  duke  was  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  at  first  fled, 
after  having  fired  a  volley  at  them,  v.lrich 
killed  the  Austrian  general  by  the  side  of  hi.s 
royal  highness.  Recovering,  however,  from 
their  error,  the  French  pursued  the  d'.ike  and 
his  tv.o  companions  until  they  came  near  a 
river.  The  duke  threw  himself  off  Ins  l.orse, 
and  so  did  one  of  the  officers,  and  they  wacied 
through  the  river,  the  third  taking  the 
water  with  his  horse.  All  this  was  done  under 
the  fire  of  the  French,  who  had  brought  a 
six-pounder  to  bear  upon  them.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  the  duke  fortunately 
met  with  a  led  horse  of  Captain  Murray  s 
which  he  mounted,  and  thus  arrived  in  !:afety 
at  Tournay. 

Polite  Pillaging'. 

When  Field  Marshal  Fretag  was  tak:n 
prisoner  at  Rexpoede,  the  French  hussar  who 
seized  him,  perceiving  that  he  had  a  valuable 
watch,  said,  'Give  me  your  watch.'  The 
marshal  instantly  complied  with  the  demand 
of  the  captor.  A  sport  time  after,  when  ho 
was  liberated  by  tieneral  Walmoden,  and  tiie 
French  hussar  had  become  a  prisoner  in  hi.? 
turn,  he  with  great  unconcern  pulled  x.\\i 
marshal's  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  pre- 
■senting  it  to  him,  said,  '  Since  fate  has 
turned  against  nie,  take  back  this  watch  ;  it 
belonged  to  you,  and  it  w  ould  not  be  so  well 
to  let  others  strip  nie  of  it.'  The  marshal, 
pleased  with  the  honesty  of  the  hussar, 
bid  him  keep  the  watch,  in  remembrance 
of  his  having  once  had  ils  ov,-ner  for  a 
prisoner. 

French  Emigrants. 

In  1794,  the  town  of  Ilois  le  Due  was  takei 
by  General  Pichegrii.  'J'he  Prince  of  H^.ye 
Pliilipstadt  gave"  it  up  most  shameluily, 
though  t'ully  supplied  with  provisions,  a  .-ufti- 
cient  number  of  troops,  and  everything  re- 
quisite to  sustain  a  long  siege.  A  principal 
part  of  the  g.irri.son  consisted  of  emigrants, 
who  were  .separately  paraded,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred,  and  shown  to  Pichcgr.i 
by  the  prince,  though  he  h.ad  wished  that 
they  should  not  be  pointed  out  to  him. 
Pichegni,  however,  pa.sscd  v.ithout  >eeming 
to  noi:ice  them.  'J'he  prince  again  repeated 
to  him,  that  they  weie  emigrants ;  when 
l^ichegrn,  with  a  look  expressive  o!  the  con- 
tempt in  v.'hich  he  held  him,  .said,  '  I  am 
very  .soiry  that  your  Highness  is  so  par- 
ticular ;'  and,  says  Captain  Jones,  who  re- 
lates the  anecdote,  immediately  ordered  ihcm 
all  to  he  shot 
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The  Suliots. 


several  of  his  sons,  all  noted  warriors,  highly 
distinguished  himself ;  so  also  did  Hassan 
Zapari,  the  most  powerful  Bey  of  Margariti, 
a  large  Turkish  town  in  the  district  of  Tza- 
mouria.  Kiaffa  was  soon  found  to  be  un- 
tenable by  the  Suliots ;  it  was  therefore  de- 
serted by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge 
in  their   inaccessible    mountains  ;    whilst  the 


When  Alt  Pasha,  the  Albanian  chief,  one 
of  the  mojt  daring  and  ferocious  leaders 
of  his  age,  had  established  his  interest  on  a 
firm  looting  in  Constantinople,  and  was  ex- 
tending his  sway  towards  ihe  north,  he  deter- 
mined on  the  extermination  of  the  SulioLs,  a 
clan  contemptible  in  number,  but  formidable  '  troops  of  the  republic,  followed  by  the  Pasha's 
from  their  warlike  character,  their  daring  i  army,  retreated  towards  Kako-Suli.  The 
courage,  and  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty,  i  great  fort  of  Aghia  Paraskevi  upon  Kunghi, 
They  had  a  chosen  band  of  looo  palikars,  ;  which  commands  the  Tripa,  a  deep  chasm 
all  citizens  of  the  four  pnncipal  towns ;  and  i  between  Kiaffa  and  the  capital,  was  at  this 
1500  more  were  embodied  from  the  seven  '  time  so  thinly  garrisoned,  as  to  be  unable  to 
colonies,  and  the  other  dependencies,  during  j  intercept  the  pursuers ;  and  Suli  would  have 
their  contests  with  .\li  Pasha.  The  women  of  !  been  lost,  but  for  an  act  of  female  valour, 
this  republic  were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  '<  which  well  deserves  comparison  with  that  of 
men  in  bravery ;  troops  of  heroines  con-  |  Telesilla  and  her  Argives.  The  h.eroine 
stantly  attended  upon  the  soldiers,  to  carrj-  |  Masco,  arming  all  her  female  warriors,  rushed 
provisions  and  ammunition,  to  assist  the  '  out  of  the  town  sword  in  hand,  stopped  the 
wounded,  and  if  necessary,  to  engage  in  '  retreat  of  husbands  and  brethren,  headed 
battle.  Like  the  ancient  Spartans,  the  Sidi-  1  them  in  a  valiant  attack  upon  the  assailants, 
ots  never  inquired  about  the  numbers  of  an  j  who  were  nearly  breathless  by  their  pursuit  up 
enemy,  but  only  where  that  enemy  might  be  I  these  steep  acclivities,  and  in  a  moment 
found.  I  turned  the  tide  of   war.     The  Albanians,  in 


To  subdue  a  people  like  this  by  open  war- 
fare, was  not  the  policy  of  Ali,  and  he  there- 
fore had^ecourse  to  stratagem  and  treachery. 


their  turn,  retreated  and  fled  ;  the  garrison  of 
Paraskevi,  which  had  received  a  number  of 
fugitives,  made  a  .sally  to  increase  their  con- 


but  for  this  time  without  effect  ;  and  he  was  i  fusion  ;  heaps  of  stones,  which  stood  ready 
obliged  to  seek  their  destruction  by  other  1  piled  upon  the  edges  of  the  precipices,  were 
means.  Ali  now  put  his  troops  in  motion,  !  rolled  down  upon  the  flying  foe.  who  were 
and  the  Suliots  were  obliged  to  retreat  before  ;  again  intercepted  at  the  foot  of  Tichos,  and 
superior  numbers.  The  Turks  pursued  them  !  almost  annihilated  ;  hundreds  of  dead  bodies 
with  great  spirit  down  the  valley  of  Acheron,  '  were  rolled    into    the   bed    of   the  Acheron, 


but  received  a  check  at  the  pass  of  Klissura, 
being  there  met  with  such  volley^  of  ratisketrj' 
from  the  fortress  of  Tichos,    by  which 


whose  torrent  was  encumbered  with  the  slain, 
and  whose  waters  were  dyed  with  blood. 
Arrived   at  this   tower,    jNIosco   discovered 


commanded,  as  well  as  from  behind  the  rocks  the  body  of  her  favourite  nephew,  a  youth  of 
and  precipices,  that  the  passajje  became  |  .great  promise,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  tirst 
nearly  choked  up  with  their  dead  bodies.  |  attack    of  the    position.      Animated    with  a 

The  Pasha  ordered  the  tower  to  be  taken  at  '  desire  of  vengeance  at  this  sight,  she  kissed 
any  expense,  and  offered  various  rewards  to  '.  the  pale  lips  of  the  corpse,  and  crj'ing  out, 
those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  ;  I  '  .Since  1  have  not  arrived  in  time  to  save  thy 
■with  a  present  of  five  hundred  purses  to  the  !  life,  I  will  yet  avenge  thy  death,'  she  called 
man  who  should  first  enter  Kako-Suli.     The     on  the  Suliots  to  follow  her  example  ;  and  led 


Albanians  now  fought  like  lions  under  the  in- 
spection of  their  chief,  and  upon  the  strength 
of  his  promises  ;  but  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae itself  could  not  have  been  more  bravely 
defended  than  was  Klissura  by  the  gallant 
Suliots,  who  had  this  advantage  on  their  side, 
that  they  fought  under  cover  of  the  rocks, 
huge  fragments  of  which  were  hurled  down 
upon  the  assailants  by  the  vcr\'  women  .and 
children.  'ITie  -Albanians  now  fell  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  dead  bodies  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  wall  between  the  combatants,  and 
choked  up  the  pass ;  the  ammunition  of  the 
Suliots  at  length  began  to  fail,  their  fire 
.slackened,  and  fresh  troops  of  their  enemies 
constantly  succeeding,  they  retired  towards 
Kiaffa.  The  Turks  did  not  wait  to  carrj-  the 
fortress  of  Tichos,  but  leaving  it  in  their 
rear,  set  up  the  yell  of  war,  and  rushed  after 
the  Suliots,  whilst  the  P.asha,  viewing  all  these 
actions  from  his  position  through  a  telescope, 
was  already,  in  imagination,  master  of  the 
capital.  In  this  attack,  Promio,  AgJi  of  Para- 
mithia,  a  man  of  great  courage  and  gigantic 
stature,    who    was   attended    to  the  war  by 


them  like  a  tigress  that  has  lost  her  whelps, 
against  those  troops  of  t'ne  enemy  who  re- 
mained about  the  Pasha  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  valley.  The.se  being  dispirited  and 
terrified  by  the  fate  of  their  companions, 
took  immediately  to  flight,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  victorious  Suliots  as  far  as  the  village 
of  V'areatis,  which  is  within  seven  hours  of 
loannina ;  they  lost  all  their  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  arms,  which  were  thrown 
away  in  the  flight,  besides  an  immense 
number  of  prisoners,  whose  ransom  served  to 
enrich  the  conquerors.  Ali  himself  killed  two 
horses  in  his  precipitate  escape  ;  and  when  ho 
arrived  at  his  capital,  he  .shut  himself  up  in 
his  harem  for  several  days,  where  he  admitted 
no  one  to  his  presence,  except  a  few  of  his 
most  confidential  friends. 

Scarcely  a  thousand  men  returned  from 
this  e.vpedition  with  their  arms ;  about  6000 
are  said  to  have  been  slain  or  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  other  3000  having  been  dispensed 
over  the  woods  and  mountains,  did  not  col- 
lect together  again  at  loaimina  before  the 
expiration  of  several  weeks.     .-Vli  having  now 
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given  up  the  conquest  of  Suli  as  hopeless  for 
the  present,  entered  into  neg'ociation  with 
its  citizens,  and  concluded  a  peace  upon  con- 
dition of  ceding  to  them  possession  of  their 
acquired  territory  as  far  as  Dervitziana ;  of 
restoring  his  prisoners,  together  with  Tza- 
vella,  the  SuUot  leader's  son  ;  and  of  paying 
a  very  large  sum  as  a  ransom  for  his  captive 
troops.  The  Beys  of  Paramithia  and  Mar- 
gariti,  who  had  been  induced  by  his  wiles  to 
assist  in  this  war,  made  a  separate  treaty,' 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  in  future  to 
become  allies,  nistead  of  enemies,  to  the 
repubUc. 

AH  did  not  rest  long,  but  having  replenished 
his  coffers,  determined  to  recommence  opera- 
rations  against  the  Suliots,  several  of  whose 
chief  families  had  proved  accessible  to  his 
arts  and  bribery ;  but  although  the  Suliot 
traitor,  Botzari,  was  now  in  his  interest,  yet 
the  terror  of  the  Suliot  name  was  so  great 
throughout  Albania,  that  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  interest  his  followers  by  some  stronger 
motives  than  those  of  conquest  or  revenge. 
To  this  end  he  convoked  an  assembly  of  Agas 
and  Beys,  the  chiefs  of  his  allies  for  the  ensu- 
ing war,  at  loannina.  There,  when  they  met 
together  in  the  castron,  he  produced  the 
Koran  and  a  venerable  sheik,  or  minister  of 
religion,  who  undertook  to  interpret  several 
of  its  obscure  passages  as  prophetical  of  the 
present  state  of  Albania,  and  indicating  their 
success  in  the  approaching  contest ;  they 
were  e.\horted  to  enter  upon  it  with  that  en- 
thusiastic zeal  which  distinguished  the  first 
Ottoman  conquerors  ;  whilst  the  rewards  of 
victory  and  the  glories  of  martyrdom  were 
placed  before  their  eyes  in  the  most  glowing 
colours. 

'  Come,  then,  my  Agas,'  said  Ali,  rising 
from  his  seat,  '  as  many  as  are  true  and  faithful 
followers  of  the  prophet,  and  wish  to  preserve 
both  life  and  property,  let  us  swear  a  solemn 
oath.  Invoking  the  name  of  Mahomet,  that 
nothing  but  death  shall  divert  us  from  warring 
upon  Suli,  until  that  haughty  republic  fall 
beneath  our  arms.'  The  assembly,  urged 
more  by  fear  of  the  Vizier  than  by  faith 
in  his  prophecies,  bowed  the  head  in  token 
of  compliance,  and  took  the  oath  which  he 
required. 

Ali  had  collected  an  army  of  i8,ooo 
men,  with  which  he  marched  against  the 
devoted  Suliots,  whose  numbers  never  ex- 
ceeded 3000,  but  who  were  commanded  by 
leaders  of  the  most  determined  bravery. 
Among  the  most  distinguisheil  of  these,  was 
the  young  Foto  TzavcHa,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  as  a  Suliot  chief.  Ali  .soon  sustain- 
ing another  defeat,  and  despairing  to  conquer 
Suli  by  assault,  determined  to  blockade  it  ;  he 
divided  his  army  into  five  columns,  with  which 
he  occupied  the  entrance  of  the  principal 
defiles,  and  erected  redoubts  and  forts  at  each. 
In  an  attack  which  they  made  to  dispo.ssess 
the  Suliots  of  a  hill  called  Curilla,  Foto 
Tzavella  defeated  them  after  three  hours'  hard 
fighting,  and  drove  them  down  the  heights. 
In  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  Foto  far  out- 
stripped his  companions,  which  being  observed 


by  one  of  the  fugitives  who  was  in  danger  of 
being  overtaken  and  cut  down,  he  slunk  un- 
perceived  behind  a  rock,  fired  his  musket  with 
deliberate  aim,  and  Foto  fell  ;  the  man  then 
ran  after  his  companions,  who,  elated  by  this 
event,  rallied,  and  turned  their  faces  against 
the  enemy,  when  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  over 
the  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  like  that  which 
the  poet  has  described  over  the  corp.se  of 
Patroclus ;  not  a  musket  was  now  fired, 
but  each  party  fought  desperately  with  their 
sharp  Albanian  sabres.  Foto  being  only 
wounded,  and  not  dead,  earnestly  entreated 
his  companions  to  sever  his  head  from  his 
body,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  being 
carried  alive  to  the  Pasha :  but  his  gallant 
comrades  replied,  that  they  would  carry  him 
back  in  triumph  to  his  friends ;  and  in  this, 
after  the  most  prodigious  efforts,  they  finally 
succeeded.  Immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Tzavella,  a  soldier  ran  off"  to  convey  the  wel- 
come tidings  of  his  death  to  the  Pasha,  who 
rewarded  him  with  a  hundred  sequins  upon 
the  spot,  and  promised  him  four  hundred  more 
if  the  news  should  prove  correct. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence,  and  whilst  Fnto's 
wound  was  getting  cured,  an  ingenious 
stratagem  was  played  off  upon  a  large  body 
of  the  new  levies,  by  a  Suliot,  whose  name  is 
not  recorded.  Hearing  that  they  were  on 
their  march  to  join  the  main  army,  he  con- 
certed measures  with  his  countrymen,  and 
then  throwing  himself,  as  if  by  accident,  into 
their  way,  suffered  himself  to  be  made  pri- 
soner :  presently,  as  they  advanced  on  their 
route,  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  on  a  mountain 
at  a  little  distance,  and  the  Suliot  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause,  answered  that  a  party 
of  the  Vizier's  troops  were  engacjed  with  those 
of  the  republic,  and  advi.sed  them  strongly,  if 
they  wished  to  show  their  zeal,  and  gain  great 
honour  and  rewards  from  their  commander, 
to  run  instantly  to  the  assistance  of  their 
allies.  The  infatuated  Albanians  took  the 
advice,  and  ascended  the  hill.  In  the  hurry 
of  this  manoeuvre,  their  insidious  adviser  stole 
away ;  they  soon  found  themselves  placed 
between  two  fires,  lost  half  their  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  almost  all  the  rest  in 
prisoners. 

Notwithstanding  the  Suliots  were  con- 
querors in  every  engagement,  yet  after  a 
year's  siege  their  condition  became  so  lament- 
able, that  they  were  obliged  to  live  upon 
acorn.s,  herbs,  and  roots,  and  to  grind  and 
mix  up  the  bark  of  trees,  with  a  very  scanty 
portion  of  meal :  yet  under  all  these  calamities, 
their  enemies  could  gain  no  advantage  over 
them,  when  they  eame  to  engage  in  conflict. 
In  their  extremity,  they  resorted  to  various 
stratagems  in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  At 
one  time,  four  hundred  of  their  bravest  pali- 
kars,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  female 
heroines,  headed  by  IMosco,  sallied  out  by 
night,  escaped  under  cover  of  the  darkness 
through  the  defile  of  tllyky,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Parga.  There  they  were  joyfiilly  re- 
ceived by  the  compassionate  inhabitants,  fed 
for  the  .space  of  four  days,  and  on  the  fifth 
dismissed,  with  as  much    provision  as  they 
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could  carry  for  their  famished  countrymen. 
One  hundred  of  this  troop,  with  lighter 
burdens,  marched  as  an  advanced  guard,  to 
protect  the  convoy  ;  next  came  the  women, 
in  the  centre,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  men,  each 
tarrj'ing  as  much  as  he  could  possibly  support. 
The  Albanians,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a 
thousand,  endeavoured  to  intercept  their 
return  ;  but  either  through  fear  of  the  men, 
or  from  that  respect  towards  the  women  which 
is  earned  in  this  country  to  such  an  e.xcess, 
that  the  soldiers  sometimes  fire  from  behind 
them  without  fear  of  a  return,  they  refrained 
from  attacking  the  party.  Its  arrival  was 
most  welcome  to  the  Suliots,  reduced  as  they 
were  almost  to  skeletons,  through  famine  ; 
yet  even  in  this  extremity,  their  constant  cry 
was  Uberty  or  death. 

Another  of  the  Suliots,  Gianni  Strivinioti, 
having  received  intelligence  that  the  Turks 
had  lately  procured  a  large  supply  of  cattle 
from  the  neighbouring  pastures,  dressed  him- 
self in  his  white  capote  and  camise,  and  con- 
cealing himself  till  the  shades  of  evening  had 
descended,  walked  out  on  all  fours  from 
his  lurking  place,  and  mingling  with  the  herds 
entered  together  with  them  into  the  stalls, 
when  they  were  shut  up.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  he  arose  silently,  opened  the  doors,  un- 
loosened the  oxen,  and  drove  them  towards  a 
party  of  his  friends,  who  were  in  waiting  to 
receive  them.  The  Albanians  heard  the 
noise,  but  were  so  alarmed  by  suspicion  of  an 
ambuscade,  that  they  lay  still,  and  preferred 
the  loss  of  their  cattle  to  risking  their  lives. 

The  artifices  and  tricks  of  Ali  at  length  had 
some  influence,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
conference,  he  got  Foto  into  his  power,  and 
threw  him  into  prison.  In  May,  1803,  the 
Suliots  having  received  some  supplies,  made 
their  last  attack  on  the  besiegers.  The  most 
important  post  occupied  by  the  Albanians, 
was  that  of  Villa,  where  they  had  built  a  large 
square  fortress,  with  a  strong  tower  at  each 
angle,  and  a  lofty  central  one  in  the  area, 
which  served  as  the  principal  magazine  for 
the  Vizier's  army.  This  fortress  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack,  and  tivo  hundred  picked  men 
set  out  upon  the  expedition,  in  a  ver\'  dark 
and  windy  night.  Having  made  their  ap- 
proaches unperceived  by  the  enemy,  one  of 
the  SuUots,  named  Metococcales,  took  a  spade 
and  a  pick-axe,  with  which  he  worked  pa- 
tiently and  perseveringly,  until  he  had  exca- 
vated a  large  hole  under  the  foundation  of  a 
comer  tower.  In  this  he  deposited  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder,  lighted  a  slow  fusee,  and  re- 
ttuTied  to  his  companions,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  behind  a  rock.  They  then  set  up 
a.  tremendous  shout,  which  brought  the  gar- 
rison to  the  suspected  place  of  attack  ;  where 
they  had  scarcely  arrived,  before  an  explosion 
took  place,  which  buried  them  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  angle.  The  Suliots  then  rushed 
in  like  a  torrent  through  the  breach,  and 
gained  possession  of  the  great  central  tower  : 
this  they  emptied  of  all  its  stores,  which  they 
delivered  to  their  women  and  children,  who 
arrived  in  great  numbers,  and  the  whole  time, 
till  the  dawn  of  day,  was  occupied  in  their 


removal.  That  part  of  the  garrison  which 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  explosion,  had  re- 
treated into  the  three  remaining  angular 
towers,  which  they  strongly  barricaded.  In 
the  morning,  they  were  summoned  to  sur- 
render, and  required,  in  token  of  submission, 
to  cast  down  their  arms  at  the  foot  of  each 
tower.  This  the  Albanians  pretended  to  do  ; 
but  when  the  SuUots  came  to  pick  them  up, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  a  reserve,  and  great 
numbers  killed.  This  want  of  faith  so  en- 
raged them,  that  they  sent  for  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  their  countrymen  ;  upon  whose 
arrival,  they  applied  a  large  quantity  of  pilch 
and  other  combustibles  to  the  entrances  of 
the  towers,  and  burned  alive,  or  suffocated, 
the  whole  of  their  perfidious  enemies 

Victorj'  everj-where  attended  the  arms  of 
the  Suliots ;  but  they  at  length  became  so 
reduced,  that  they  were  compelled  to  accept 
of  terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  ratified 
on  the  i2th  of  December,  1803 :  and  now 
follow  the  most  bloody  and  perfidious  scenes 
in  the  catastrophe  of  this  tragic  story.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  being  gathered  toge- 
ther, they  were  separated  into  two  bodies,  the 
largest  of  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Tzavella 
and  Dimo  Draco,  bent  their  steps  towards 
Parga,  whilst  the  other  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Prevesa,  with  the  intention  of  em- 
barking for  Santa  ^laura.  Both  were  attacked 
on  the  road  by  the  troops  of  the  faithless 
tyrant.  The  first-mentioned  corps  having 
formed  a  hollow  square,  and  placed  their 
wives,  children,  and  cattle  in  the  midst,  they 
gallantly  fought  their  way  through  the  enemy, 
and  effected  their  retreat.  The  other  party 
were  not  equally  fortunate.  Being  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers  at  the  monaster}^  of  Zalongo, 
they  entrenched  themselves  in  its  court,  and 
prepared  for  a  stout  defence  ;  so  many  troops, 
however,  were  brought  against  them,  that  the 
gates  of  the  monaster^'  were  soon  forced,  and 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  commenced  :  those 
that  could  escape,  took  the  road  to  Arta,  but 
a  party  of  about  one  hundred  women  and 
children,  being  cut  off  from  the  rest,  fled  to- 
wards a  steep  precipice  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  convent ;  there  the  innocent  babes 
were  thrown  over  the  rocks  by  their  despairing 
mothers,  whilst  the  women  themselves,  pre- 
ferring death  to  the  dishonour  that  awaited 
them,  joined  hand  in  hand,  and  raising  their 
minds  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  by 
.songs  in  honour  of  their  lost  country,  they 
whirled  round  and  round  in  a  species  of  frantic 
dance,  like  ancient  Thyades,  till  they  ap- 
proached the  verv'  edge  of  the  cliff;  then, 
with  a  verj'  loud  shout  of  defiance,  and  as  it 
were  by  a  preconcerted  signal,  one  and  all 
threw  themselves  headlong  down. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Suli,  Samuel,  the 
caloyer,  with  four  privates,  remained  in  the 
great  fortress  of  Aghia  Paraskevi,  upon 
Kunghi,  to  deliver  up  an  inventory'  of  its 
stores,  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
Vely  Pasha,  the  son  of  Ali.  Samuel  was  3 
monk  of  enthusiastic  character,  who  r.on  about 
animating  the  citizens,  with  a  Bible  in  one 
hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  cutting  off 
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heads,  and  explaining  texts  or  prophecies ; 
and  having  received  intelhgence  of  the  Vizier's 
perfidy  towards  his  countrymen,  he  deter- 
mined to  take  the  only  revenge  that  lay  in  his 
power.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  Albanian 
Bey  and  his  attendants  entered,  he  descended 
into  the  subterranean  vaults  with  a  lighted 
torch,  and  plunging  it  into  the  gunpowder  of 
the  magazine,  blew  up  the  fortress  and  all  it 
contained  into  the  air;  by  which  terrible  act 
of  retribution,  he  avoided  the  horrid  fate  pre- 
pared for  him  by  the  Vizier,  who  had  sworn, 
if  he  took  him,  to  flay  him  alive,  and  stuff  his 
.skin  as  a  curiosity. 

The  Suliots,  in  allusion  to  this  desperate 
act  of  patriotic  devotion,  have  celebrated  it  in 
one  of  their  songs  : 

'  For  the  gallant  caloyer  was  there. 
And  he  laughed  as  he  lighted  the  train  ; 
Oh  !  he  laughed  as  he  soared  in  the  air. 
To  escape  from  the  conqueror's  chain." 

Those  of  the  Suliot  e-xiles  who  escaped  from 
Zalongo,  pursued  their  way  through  storms 
of  wind  and  rain,  aided  by  the  darkness  of 
night,  fathers  leading  their  children  in  one 
hand,  and  carrying  their  naked  swords  in  the 
other  ;  mothers  carrying  their  infants  on  their 
backs,  and  some  even  putting  them  to  death, 
lest  their  cries  should  attract  the  attention  of 
their  pursuers.  Ne.xt  day,  however,  they 
were  discovered  by  the  Albanians,  surrounded 
and  made  prisoners  ;  but  subsequently  were 
released,  and  allowed  by  the  Vizier  to  settle 
at  Vurgarcli,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tzumerka,  si.x  hours  distant  fromArta.  After 
their  surrender,  a  party  of  the  Albanians  with- 
drew to  a  place  called  Rhiniasa,  near  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  supposed  to  have 
been  Elatria  ;  here  was  a  small  settlement  of 
Suliots,  most  of  whom  had  lied,  except  the 
family  of  one  Giorgaki  Botzi,  whose  wife  and 
children  inhabited  a  large  pyrgo,  or  tower, 
called  the  Gula  toO  ATjjiOuAa,  which  was  barri- 
caded against  attack.  The  barbarous  soldiers 
surrounded  their  habitation,  and  called  upon 
these  unhappy  females  to  yield  ;  the  mistress, 
named  Despo,  then  assembled  her  family 
together,  and  asked  them  if  they  preferred 
death  to  dishonour?  Being  unanimously  an- 
.swered  in  the  affirmative,  she  ordered  them  to 
fire  off  all  the  ammunition  which  had  been 
left  in  the  tower  against  the  ruffians,  except 
one  barrel  of  gunpowder  ;  to  this  she  herself 
applied  a  match,  and  blew  up  the  tower,  with 
all  its  tenants,  into  the  air. 


The  '  Schlagc' 

While  the  Russian  army  was  in  France,  the 
Mayor  of  Jonchery  was  so  sedulous  in  seizing 
the  busts  and  portraits  of  Napoleon,  which  his 
admirers  possessed,  that  he  one  day  forgot 
that  the  Russians  had  made  a  requisition  of  a 
number  of  waggons,  to  be  ready  precisely  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  'Jhe  hour 
arrived,  but  no  waggons  appeared.  'I'he 
Russians,  according  to  the  usual  mode  adopted 
by   them  in    l*"raiicc,  seized    the  unfortunate 
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mayor,  and  gave  him  the  correction  of  the 
sc/ila»;c,  a  German  word,  signifying  a  beating. 

This  punishment  was  inliicted  on  the 
Frenchmen  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  beatincc 
them  with  the  flat  side  of  a  cutlass,  or  with 
rods  ;  it  was  in  the  last  manner  that  the  mayor 
was  served.  He  cried  aloud,  '  Je  suis  pour 
les  Bourbons  ;  j'ai  infiniment  de  respect  pour 
sa  Majeste  I'Empereur  de  Russe,  pour  le  Roi 
de  Prusse  ;'  and  he  would  no  doubt  have  gone 
on  expressing  his  great  respect  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  great  alliance,  down  to  the  little 
Prince  of  Isemberg  with  his  half  dozen  men, 
which  he  contributed,  but  none  of  the.se  per- 
sonages could  save  him  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Russians,  who  mocked  his  tears,  and  went  on 
with  his  punishment. 

If  the  drama  had  terminated  here,  it  might 
not  have  been  so  bad,  but  the  Russian  officer 
insisted  on  the  mayor  paying  a  fine  of  ten 
francs  per  hour  till  the  waggons  should  arrive  ; 
as  a  stimulus  co  exertion,  he  was  to  receive 
the  schl.age  at  intervals.  This  was  an  alarm- 
ing blow  to  the  mayor.  He  had  not  a  franc 
in  the  house  (nothing  unusual  with  a  French 
mayor),  and  therefore  he  was  obliged  to  send 
round  to  the  villagers,  entreating  them  very 
earnestly  to  send  .some  money  instantly, 
otherwise  he  should  certainly  be  murdered. 
The  inhabitants  of  Jonchery  being  highly  en- 
raged against  the  mayor  for  his  officiousness 
in  the  morning,  in  regard  to  the  busts  and 
pictures,  and  learning,  to  their  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  he  was  to  receive  schlage  as  long  as 
the  money  and  waggons  were  not  forth- 
coming, enjoyed  his  distress,  and  were  in  no 
haste  to  relieve  him.  The  poor  fellow  was 
thus  kept  in  a  state  of  terror,  suspen.se,  and 
punishment,  for  upwards  of  two  hours, 
before  he   got  rid  of  the  Russians  and  the 


A  Brief  Explanation. 

A  French  colonel  in  taking  a  redoubt  from 
the  Russians  on  the  Moskwa,  lost  twelve 
hmidred  of  his  men,  more  than  one  half  of 
whom  remained  dead  in  the  entrenchment 
which  they  had  .so  gloriously  carried.  When 
Bonaparte  the  next  morning  reviewed  the 
6ist  regiment,  which  had  suffered  most,  he 
asked  the  colonel  what  he  had  done  with  one 
of  his  battalions'^  '  Sire,'  replied  he,  'it  is  in 
the  redoubt.' 


The  42nd  Highlanders. 

The  total  numl)er  of  men  that  belonged  to 
the  42nd,  or  Highland  regiment,  from  the 
year  1797  lo  :8i6,  was  1^,1^7.  In  1817,  there 
were  only  ihirc  men  livmg  \n  the  corps  that 
fought  against  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  ! 

Fatal  Recognition. 

In  IS99.  t^^<^  Spaniards,  brothers,  who 
.although  tliey  had  for  a  long  series  of  yean 
always  sought  each  other,  were  never  able  ta 
meet,  at  last  accidentally  came  in  contact  at 


liic  siege  of  liominel,  then  the  seat  of  war, 
where  they  served  in  two  different  companies. 
Being  unknown  to  each  other  at  first,  some 
little  explanation  made  their  relationship 
known,  when  they  fell  on  each  other's  neck. 
While  they  were  thus  locked  in  an  affectionate 
embrace,  a  cannon  ball  took  olT  both  their 
heads,  without  separating  their  bodies,  which 
fell  cla.spcd  together  into  the  arms  of  Death, 
who  thus  summoned  them  away  in  the  hap- 
piest moment  of  their  lives. 


A  Relic. 

During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  Lord 
Nelson  was  at  Salisbury,  in  the  middle  of 
those  popular  acclamations  which  followed 
him  everywhere,  he  recognised  amid  the 
huzzaing  crowd,  a  man  who  had  assisted  at 
the  amputation  of  his  arm,  which  he  lost  in 
the  attack  on  I'eneriffe.  He  beckoned  him  to 
come  up  the  stairs  of  the  council  house,  shook 
hands  with  him  and  made  him  a  present  in 
remembrance  of  his  services  at  the  time.  The 
man  immediately  took  from  his  bosom  a  piece 
of  lace,  which  he  had  torn  from  the  sleeve  of 
the  amputated  arm,  saying  he  had  preserved, 
and  would  to  the  last  moment  preserve,  it,  in 
memory  of  his  old  commander,  whom  he 
should  always  deem  it  the  honour  of  his  life 
to  have  ser\ed. 


Serjeant  Weir. 

Serjeant  Weir,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  waspaj'- 
serjeant  of  his  troop,  and  as  such  might  have 
e.xcused  himself  from  ser\'ing  in  action  ;  but 
on  such  a  day  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
disdained  to  avail  himself  of  his  privilege,  and 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  join  his  regiment 
in  the  mortal  fray.  In  one  of  the  charges  he 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  was  left  on  the 
field.  Corporal  Scot,  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  lost  a  leg,  asserts,  that  when  the  field 
was  searched  for  the  wounded  and  slain,  the 
body  of  Serjeant  Weir  was  found  -jjith  his 
name  written  on  his  foreltcnd,  with  his  (r<L'ii 
/land,  dipjted  in  his  own  blood  l  This  his 
comrade  said  he  was  supposed  to  have  done 
that  his  body  might  be  found  and  recognised, 
.ind  that  it  might  not  be  imagined  he  disap- 
peared with  the  monc;,-  of  his  troop. 


Marshal  La.sne.s. 

During  the  crisis  of  one  of  the  great  battles 
in  Austria,  when  the  fate  of  the  day  was 
doubtful,  Bonaparte  ordered  Marshal  Lasnes 
to  make  a  decisive  movement  with  his  cavalrj'. 
Lasnes  .seemed  to  hesitate.  Bonaparte  re- 
iterated the  order,  and  Lasnes  again  hesitated, 
as  if  doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  the  move- 
ment. Bonaparte  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
indignation  ;  and  almost  fixing  his  teeth 
together,  said  in  a  hissing  but  biting  tone  of 
sarcasm,  '  Est  ce  que  je  t'ai  fait  trop  riche?' 
Lasnes  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  and 
put  the  command  of  his  master  into  execution. 


Ctianging  Places. 

At  the  battle  of  Poetillos  in  Mexico,  gained 
by  General  Mina  over  the  Royalists,  a  trum- 
peter was  made  prisoner  by  a  major  of  the 
Royalist  cavalry,  who  immediately  forced  him 
to  dismount,  and  gave  him  his  carbine  to 
carry.  The  trumpeter  soon  ascertained  that 
it  was  loaded  :  and  v.-hcn  he  found  that  the 
enemy's  troops  were  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
he  suddenly  presented  his  carbine  at  the 
major,  and  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  dis- 
mount. He  did  so  :  and  the  trumpeter 
jumping  into  the  saddle,  ordered  the  major  to 
march  before  him,  observing,  'As  you  are 
obliged  to  \\-alk,  sir,  I'll  not  trouble  you  to 
carry  the  gun. ' 


Civil  ^\^ar. 

Modem  warfare  among  civilized  nations 
has  perhaps  never  been  carried  on  with  such 
ferocity  as  during  the  revolutionary  contest  in 
South  America,  which  has  been  from  its  com- 
mencement stained  by  the  most  barbarous 
massacres,  committed  by  the  Republicans  as 
well  as  the  Royalists.  Of  the  extent  of  the 
barbarities  committed  by  the  Royalists,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  when  we  state  that  within 
the  last  nine  years,  it  appears,  from  Spanish 
official  documents,  that  there  have  been 
sacrificed  in  cold  blood,  by  hanging,  shooting, 
and  other  modes  of  execution,  not  less  than 
eighty  thousand  prisoners  !  We  must  bear  in 
m;nd  that  in  these  eighty  thousand  victims  are 
not  included  manj'  thousand  others,  who  were 
put  to  death  by  a  brutal  soldiery  whenever 
they  visited  a  village,  the  sentiments  of  whose 
inhabitants  they  suspected  to  be  favourable  to 
the  insurgents.  How  many  inoffensive  men, 
w'omen,  and  children  have  been  slaughtered, 
of  w-ho.se  fate  no  further  notice  has  been 
taken  in  the  official  dispatches  of  the  royal 
commanders  than  in    the    following    words : 

■  The  town  or  pueblo  of ,  with  all  its 

inhabitants,  lias  disappeared  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.'  1  1  ! 

In  June,  i3i6,  the  Spanish  General  Morillo 
entered  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  then 
called  the  capital  of  New  Grenada.  In  one 
of  his  dispatches  from  thence,  which  was  in- 
tercepted in  its  passage  to  Spain,  he  boldly 
describes  the  measures  which  he  had  pursued 
in  the  following  words :  '  Every  person,  of 
either  .sex,  capable  of  reading  or  writing,  v.erc 
treated  as  rebels.  By  thus  cutting  off  all 
who  could  read  or  write  he  hoped  effectually 
to  arrest  the  spirit  of  revolution.'  The 
authenticity  of  such  an  extraordinary  official 
communication  might  admit  of  .some  doubt, 
if  the  savage  deeds  therein  announced  had 
not  in  reality  been  executed.  All  persons  in 
Santa  Fe  and  in  Carthagena,  who  had  been 
distinguished  by  their  learning  or  eminence 
in  science,  or  who  had  held  stations  in  the 
provincial  administrations,  and  in  the  Con- 
gress, with  their  wives  and  daughters,  were 
thrown  into  loathsome  dungeons.  Six  hun- 
dred of  them  were  hanged  or  shot,  and  their 
bodies  e.xhibitcd  on  gibbets.     A.11  the  females 
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vho  were  accomplished  in  literature,  of  whom 
there  were  many,  suffered  the;  same  fate. 
Some  of  the  females  were  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  their  lives  merely  to  the 
fatigue  of  the  executioners ;  these  women 
were  afterwards  exiled.  The  numbers  here 
stated  are  believed  to  embrace  only  a  portion 
of  those  who  perished,  since  it  is  believed  that 
no  less  than  150,000  persons  have  been  de- 
]iberately  slaughtered  by  the  Royalists.  A 
striking  instance  of  their  ferocious  crueltj', 
and  of  the  personal  barbarity  of  General 
Morillo,  is  related  by  Lieutenant  Hackett.  A 
young  French  officer,  in  the  service  of  the 
Independents,  had  his  arm  severed  from  his 
shoulder  by  a  sabre  cut,  and  being  unable  to 
sustain  himself  from  loss  uf  blood,  he  sunk  to 
the  ground.  His  distinguished  bravery  had, 
however,  been  observed  by  his  companions, 
who  succeeded  in  bearing  him  off  the  field  ; 
they  conveyed  him  into  the  woods,  and 
sheltered  him  in  a  negro  hut,  when  having 
applied  .such  relief  as  could  be  procured,  they 
departed.  The  armies  retired  to  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  officer  was  fast  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  his  wound,  when 
General  Morillo,  advancing  upon  the  same 
route,  discovered  his  retreat,  and  had  him 
instantly  put  to  death. 

These  atrocities,  dreadful  as  they  were, 
were  emulated  by  the  republican  chief, 
Bolivar,  who  dispatched  an  order  to  the 
governor  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  to  execute 
every  European  Spaniard  who  was  confined 
in  that  city,  or  at  La  Guayra.  This  dreadful 
order  was  carried  into  literal  and  prompt 
execution,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  of  the  European  Spaniards  who  were 
prisoners  were  saved  from  the  terrible  sen- 
tence. 

Eight  hundred  of  these  victims  were  exe- 
cuted at  one  time  at  La  Guayra.  They  were 
taken  out  of  the  dungeons,  and  conducted  in 
pairs  a  .short  distance  from  the  town,  and  there 
shot,  after  which  their  bodies  were  burned. 
Many  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who  knew 
that  their  sacrifice  was  the  result  of  the  un- 
feeling obstinacy  and  cruelty  of  the  Spanish 
government  and  its  officers,  deliberately  con- 
versed on  the  subject  while  walking  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  several  of  them 
uttered  the  most  horrible  curses  against  the 
authors  of  their  calamities. 


A  Last  Shot. 

An  English  frigate  was  obliged  to  strike  to 
a  French  vessel  of  superior  force.  The  Eng- 
lish captain,  on  resigning  his  sword,  was 
treated  rather  roughly  by  the  French  com- 
mander, who  reproached  him  for  having,  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  war,  shot  pieces  of 
glass  from  his  guns.  The  English  officer, 
conscious  that  no  such  thing  had  been  done, 
made  enquiry  into  the  matter  among  his  men, 
and  found  the  fact  to  have  been  this.  An 
Irish  .seaman,  just  licfore  the  vessel  struck, 
took  a  parcel  of  shillmt;;;  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  swearing  the  French  rascals  should  have 


none  of  tliem.  wrapped  them  in  a  piece  of 
rag,  and  thrust  them  into  his  gun,  exclaiming, 
'  Let  us  see  what  a  bribe  can  do  !'  These 
shillings  flying  about  the  vessel  were  mistaken 
by  the  French  for  glass.  The  above  explana- 
tion not  only  .satisfied  them,  but  put  them  in  a 
great  good  humour  with  their  captives. 


Instinct. 

In  the  engagement  between  Admira  Rod- 
ney and  Mons.  Guichen  in  the  West  Indies, 
a  game  cock  that  had  been  principally  fed 
upon  the  main  deck,  and  was  much  caressed 
by  the  .sailors,  immediately  after  the  firing 
began,  flew  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  took 
its  station  between  Admiral  Rodney  and 
General  Vaughan.  The  feathered  hero  seemed 
not  only  to  enjoy  the  conflict,  but  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  in.spire  all 
within  hearing  of  him  with  the  love  of  glory  ; 
for,  every  five  or  six  minutes,  he  .set  up  a 
loud  crowing,  and  continued  to  strut  the  deck, 
and  conduct  himself  in  this  manner,  during 
the  whole  engagement.  Admiral  Rodney, 
pointing  to  chanticleer,  called  out  to  the 
general  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  '  Look  at 
that  fellow,  Vaughan.  He  is  an  honour  to  his 
country.' 


Citadel  of  Ceva. 

When  General  Rusca  was  ordered  by  Bona- 
parte in  his  Italian  campaign  to  summon  the 
commander  of  Ceva  to  surrender  the  citadel, 
he  threatened  to  put  the  whole  garrison  to 
the  sword,  if  the  place  made  the  smallest 
resistance.  The  commander,  who  was  an  old 
soldier  and  a  man  of  honour,  returned  this 
spirited  answer  : 

'  The  citadel  which  your  general  in  chief 
summons  me  with  so  much  arrogance  to 
abandon,  and  that  even  before  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  army  to  which  I  am  to 
deliver  it  up,  was  confided  to  my  care  by  the 
favour  of  my  sovereign.  I  have  sworn  to 
defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Ought  I, 
then,  to  disgrace  my  old  age  by  an  infamous 
surrender  before  I  have  fired  a  gun?  I  will 
defend  it  as  long  as  I  am  able  ;  and  I  pledge 
my  honour  to  blow  it  up  into  the  air  when  I 
can  defend  it  no  longer.  This  is  the  answer 
which  my  honour  dictates,  and  I  will  not  make 
any  other.'    . 

After  this  Bonaparte  made  no  attack  on 
Ceva,  but  turned  his  attention  against  Mon- 
doir. 


Murat 

A  few  days  previous  to  the  battle  of  Lcipsic, 
in  1813,  Murat,  the  King  of  Naples,  had  an 
affair  with  the  allied  armies,  in  which  he  nar- 
rowly escaped.  Putting  him.sclf  at  the  head 
of  six  regiments  of  the  old  Guards  with  his 
ordinary  boldness,  he  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  Russian  and  Prussian  combined  cavalry. 
Indeed,   accompanied  by  a  small  escort,  he 
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exposed  his  own  person  in  such  a  manner  tliat 
an  cMiemy's  squadron  recognising  him  by  his 
splendid  dress,  and  the  pany  which  attended 
him,  gave  him  chase.  An  officer  at  the  head 
of  the  squadron  eagerly  pursued  the  king, 
who,  at  the  moment  that  his  escort  faced 
about,  found  himself  in  the  rear,  accompanied 
by  a  single  horseman.  In  the  enticing  hope 
cf  making  him  pri.soner,  the  officer  who  was 
pursuing  him  with  the  greatest  celerity  several 
times  called  out,  '  Stop,  king  !  stop  !'  At  that 
.r.oment  his  crown  was  in  danger.  The  officer 
had  already  received  a  cut  from  the  dragoon  ; 
and  as  he  would  not  desist  from  his  purpose, 
the  latter  thrust  his  sabre  through  his  body. 
He  fell  dead,  and  the  ne.\t  day  his  horse  was 
mounted  by  the  faithful  servant  above  men- 
tioned. The  king  m.ade  him  his  equerry  on 
the  spot,  and  promised  him  a  pension  from  the 
city  of  Naples.  Napoleon  gave  him  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 


Bonaparte. 

In  one  of  the  battles  of  the  campaign  in 
Italy  there  was  a  battery  of  the  enemy  which 
was  making  dreadful  havoc  among  the  French 
ranks,  and  repeated  attempts  had  been  made 
to  storm  it  in  vain.  An  officer  came  to  Bona- 
parte, to  represent  to  him  the  importance  of 
making  another  effort  to  silence  it  ;  when  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  exclaim- 
ing. '  It  i/;rt//be  silenced  !'  and  carried  it  by 
storm. 

( )n  another  occasion,  Napleon  was  giving 
some  impracticable  orders,  which  were  repre- 
.sented  to  him  to  be  impossible  ;  when  he 
burst  out,  '  Coinincnt  ?  ce  mot  ii'est  pas 
Fravfais !' 

Bonaparte  and  Duroc. 

In  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  which  was  fought 
on  the  2ist  of  May,  1813,  and  gained  by  Bona- 
parte after  a  sanginary  contest,  which  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  charges  with  the 
bayonet,  the  Grand  JIarshal  Duroc  was,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  struck  by  a  ball 
which  passed  close  by  Bonaparte,  and  killed 
General  Kirchner.  Napoleon,  who  could  not 
conceal  how  much  he  felt  the  loss  of  one  of 
his  most  faithful  subjects,  after  the  engage- 
ment was  over,  struck  off  to  the  left,  and  ab- 
sorbed within  him.self,  traversed  a  small 
farm,  alighted  amidst  the  com,  and  for  .some 
time  contemplated  the  spot  whence  the  ball 
h:;d  been  fired  which  had  deprived  him  of  his 
favourite. 

The  same  evening  Bonaparte  visited  him, 
and  sympathised  with  his  sufferings.  'Jhe 
marshal  offered  his  hand  to  the  emperor,  who 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  '  My  whole  life,'  said 
he,  '  has  been  consecrated  to  your  majesty's 
service  ;  and  I  should  not  regret  its  loss,  but 
for  the  use  it  might  still  have  been  to  you.' 
'  Duroc,' replied  the  emperor,  'we  shall  one 
day  meet  again  ;'  and  seizing  the  hand  of  the 
grand  marshal,   sat  in  deep  silence  for  some 
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time.  'Ah,  sire,'  cried  Duroc,  'the  sight 
gives  you  pain  ;  leave  me.'  The  emperor 
then  quitted  him,  evidently  much  affected, 
and  without  being  able  to  say  more  than 
'  Farewell,  my  friend.'  The  nc.xt  day  Duroc 
died. 


Arab  Custom. 

If  an  Arab  of  one  tribe  be  fighting  with  one 
of  another,  and  can  contrive  to  touch  another 
man  of  tile  hostile  tribe,  or  anything  in  con- 
tact with  any  other  man  than  the  one  he  is 
actually  engaged  with  (even  by  throwing  any- 
thing at  him  I,  he  is  safe.  Immediately,  either 
his  antagonist  ceases  to  attack  him,  or  the 
man  he  has  touched,  now  become  his  friend, 
advances  to  defend  him.  This  understanding 
extends  to  prisoners,  and  for  that  reason  great 
care  is  taken  that  a  prisoner  shall  not  be  able 
to  touch  any  other  man  of  the  tribe  than  his 
captor  ;  a  hole  is  made  in  the  tent  like  a  grave, 
and  into  this  the  prisoner  is  put,  and  sacks 
heaped  over  him,  only  leaving  a  hole  for  him 
to  breathe  and  eat.  When  he  wants  to  come 
out,  he  must  give  notice,  and  all  the  other 
Arabs  stand  at  a  distance,  until  he  returns  to 
his  pri.son. 

A  Massacre. 

When  the  ferocious  Ali  Pacha  took  Gardiki, 
he  massacred  its  inhabitants,  and  demoli.shed 
the  city.  Even  the  Gardikiote  pri.soners  whom 
he  had  confined  in  the  island  were  not  spared  ; 
but  on  a  given  day  he  had  them  assembled  in 
the  court  of  the  ban,  when  he  commanded  his 
troops  to  advance.  They  were  well  aware  of 
the  service  on  which  they  were  about  to  be 
employed  ;  the  Mahometans  all  held  back,  but 
the  Greeks  eagerly  mounted  the  walls  which 
surrounded  the  area  wherein  the  prisoners 
were  enclo.sed.  Ali  then  took  a  musket  from 
the  hands  of  a  soldier,  and  having  ordered  the 
ban  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  discharged  the 
first  shot  into  the  crowd  of  victims.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  mas.sacre  ;  the  sur- 
rounding troops  fired  amongst  them  till  their 
ammunition  v/as  expended,  when  others  suc- 
ceeded, and  continued  the  work  cf  death.  The 
fury  of  despair  ministered  arms  to  some  of 
the.se  wretched  prisoners,  who,  with  stones 
torn  from  the  pavement  and  the  walls  wounded 
many  of  their  destroyers  ;  others  retreated 
into  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  ban,  to  which 
fire  was  immediately  applied,  and  those  who 
escaped  the  volleys  of  musketry,  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  flames.  In  the  meantime,  a  few 
having  burst  out  of  the  area,  came  in  de- 
spair and  flung  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
vizier,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  accents  that 
might  have  moved  a  heart  of  flint ;  but  All's 
heart  is  harder  than  flint,  and  not  a  single  rill 
from  the  fount  of  mercy  flows  into  his  soul  ; 
he  ordered  his  chaoushes  and  kaivasis  to  cut 
the  imploring  suppliants  in  pieces  with  their 
ataghans  before  his  face.  'I'he  bloody  work 
was  thus  completed,  when  the  bodies,  amount- 
ing to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred,  were 


left  uiiburicd,  to  rot  upcii  the  spot  where  tlicy 
had  fallen  ;  the  gatev/ay  of  the  area  »vas  walled 
lip,  and  an  inscription  placed  over  it  cut  in 
stone,  which  signifies,  'Thus  perish  all  the 
enemies  of  Ali's  house.' 


Invasion  of  Russia. 

The  finest  and  the  best  appointed  army  ever 
assembled  together,  either  in  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times,  was  that  which  Bonaparte  marched 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Similes  have  been 
exhausted,  and  description  beggared,  in  paint- 
ing the  magnitude  of  Napoleon's  undertaking, 
and  the  e,\tent  of  the  means  with  wliich  he 
proposed  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Russia. 
'  Not  such  the  number.;,  nor  the  host  so 
dread. 

By  northern  Bren,  or  Scythian  Timour  led.' 

Not  France  alone  was  drained  to  supply 
the  flower  of  her  youth,  but  all  her  tributary 
states  were  compelled  to  furnish  a  similar  con- 
tingent. A  variety  of  work  men  of  all  descrip- 
tions, such  as  masons,  carpenters,  &c.  were 
under  orders  to  attend  the  march  of  the  army  ; 
and  even  gardeners  were  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, as  if  it  had  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
Bonaparte  to  make  some  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  horticulture  of  Russia. 

The  accounts  of  Bonaparte's  force  on  enter- 
ing Ru.ssia,  has  been  variously  estimated,  but 
never  at  less  than  400,000  men.  The  official 
report  found  among  Berthier's  papers,  which 
were  found  at  !\Ioscow,  raises  it  as  high  as 
575,000  ;  but  the  following  statement,  furnished 
by  a  Westphalian  colonel  belonging  to  the 
staff,  who  was  taken  prisoner  between  Smo- 
len.skoi  and  Krasnoi,  is  deemed  authentic,  and 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  contingents  which 
were  brought  up  by  the  difi'cient  powers. 

"VVestphalians        .         .         .  30,000 

Bavarians     ....  40,000 

Wurtemburgcrs   .         .         .  iC,ooo 

Cirand  Duchy  of  Berg          .  3000 

Prussians      ....  20,000 

*  Austriaiis      ....  30,000 

Badanese     ....  5000 

Poles             .         .         .         .  OojOoo 
Swiss,  French,  Spaniards,  and 

Portuguese        .         .         .  300,000 

Various        .        •        ,        .  20,000 


Total        524,000 


No  common  I'oresight  was  required  to  find 
.supplies  for  so  large  an  army ;  and,  indeed, 
the  arrangements  on  this  head  appear  to  have 
been  perfect  in  the  outset  ;  a  certain  number 
(^f  bullocks  were  allotted  to  each  regiment  ; 
.and  in  all  the  frontier  towns,  grain  was  col- 
lected from  the  surrounding  country,  and  laid 
up  in  store.  The  same  precautions  were  not 
taken,  however,  in  providing  subsistence  during 
the  retreat,  nor  were  they  altogether  necc;sar\% 
as  the  army  was  then  reduced  to  a  mere 
skeleton.  If  Xcr.\es  wept  to  think,  that  in  a 
hundred  yeiri  his  army  would  be  no  more, 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  F.onapai  te, 


in  actually  seeing  his  own  army,  equal  in 
numbers,  and  superior  in  everything  else,  to 
that  of  Xer.Nes,  annihiliated  in  a  period  of  a 

hundred  days  ? 


Burning  of  Moscow. 

Vv'hen  the  French  armies  invaded  Russia  in 
1812,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Moscow,  Count 
Rostopchin,  the  governor,  thinking  it  more 
glorious  to  destroy  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Czars,  than  suffer  it  to  harbour  ar.d  protect  an 
enemy,  caused  it  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground. 
On  the  3rd  of  September,  the  fire  commenced  : 
but  that  quarter  of  the  town  called  the  White 
City,  was  preserved  by  the  French,  until  four 
distinct  explosions  destroyed  it,  shook  the 
whole  city  to  its  foundation,  and  proclaimed 
the  salvation  of  Russia,  in  the  final  departure 
of  the  enemy.  M.  le  Beaume.  an  officer  in  the 
French  army,  attached  to  the  division  com- 
manded by  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  who  was  an 
eye-witness,  gives  a  most  animated  picture  of 
this  dreadful  scene  of  desolation. 

'  The  most  heartrending  scene,'  says  he, 
'  which  my  imagination  had  ever  conceived, 
far  .surpassing  the  saddest  story  in  ancient  or 
modern  historj',  now  presented  itself  to  my 
eyes.  A  great  part  of  the  population  of  Mos- 
cow, terrified  at  our  arrival,  had  concealed 
themselves  in  cellars,  or  secret  reces.ses  of 
their  houses.  As  the  fire  spread  around,  w'e 
saw  them  rushing  in  despair  from  their  various 
asylums.  They  uttered  no  imprecation,  they 
breathed  no  complaint,  fear  had  rendered 
them  dumb  ;  and  hastily  .snatching  up  their 
most  precious  effects,  they  fled  before  the 
flames.  Otfiers  of  greater  sensibility,  and  ac- 
tuated by  the  general  feelings  of  nature,  saved 
only  their  parents  or  their  inAxnts,  who 
were  closely  clasped  in  their  .arms.  They  were 
followed  by  their  other  children,  running  as 
fast  as  their  little  strength  would  permit,  and 
with  all  the  wildness  of  childish  terror,  vocifera- 
ting the  beloved  name  of  mother  !  The  old 
people  borne  down  by  grief  more  than  age, 
had  not  sufficient  power  to  follow  their  families, 
and  expired  near  the  houses  in  which  they 
were  born.  The  streets,  the  public  places, 
and  particularly  the  churches,  were  filled  with 
these  unhappy  people,  who,  lying  on  the  re- 
mains of  their  property,  suffered  even  without 
a  murmur.  No  cry,  no  compl.aint,  was  heard. 
Both  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  were 
equally  hardened. 

'The  fire,  whose  rava.ges  could  not  be  re- 
strained, soon  reached  the  finest  parts  of  the 
city.  Tho.se  palaces  which  we  had  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  furniture,  were  enveloped  in 
the  flames.  Their  magnificent  fronts,  orna- 
mented with  bas-reliefs  and  statues,  fell  with 
a  dreadful  crash  on  the  fragments  of  the 
pillars  which  had  supported  them.  The 
churches,  though  covered  with  iron  and  le.ad, 
were  likewise  destroyed,  and  with  ihcin,  those 
beautiful  steeples  which  we  had  seen  the  nicht 
before  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver.  The 
hospit.ils    loo,   which    contained    more    than 
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!.,i.ive  thou>:.:ul  v.-oiinJeJ,  f.oon  Logan  to 
barn.  'I'liii  ofuToJ  a  dreadful  and  h.irrowing 
spectacle.  Alniobt  all  these  poor  wretches 
perished.  A  few  who  still  lingered,  were  seen 
crawling,  half  burnt,  amongst  the  smoking 
ruins :  and  others  groaning  under  he.aps  of 
dead  bodies,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  horrible  destruction  which 
surroimdcd  them. 

'The  next  day,  the  different  streets  could 
no  longer  be  distinguished,  and  the  places  on 
which  the  houses  had  stood,  were  marked 
only  by  confused  heaps  of  stones,  calcined  and 
black.  On  whatever  side  we  turned,  we  saw 
only  ruin  and  flames.  The  fire  raged  as  if  it 
were  fanned  by  some  invisible  power.  The 
most  extensive  range  of  buildings  seemed  to 
kindle,  to  burn,  and  to  d:.sappear  in  an  in- 
stant. 

'  How  shall  I  describe  the  confusion  and 
tum.ult,  when  permission  was  granted  to  pillage 
Ihis  immense  city  !  soldiers,  sutlers,  and  galley 
slaves,  eagerh'  ran  through  the  streets,  pene- 
trating into  the  deserted  palaces,  and  carrying 
away  everything  which  could  gratify  their 
avarice.  Some  covered  themselves  with  stuffs 
richly  worked  w  ith  gold  and  silk  ;  some  were 
enveloped  in  beautiful  and  co.stly  furs  ;  while 
others  dressed  themselves  in  women's  and 
children's  pelisses,  and  even  the  galley-slaves 
concealed  their  rags  under  the  most  splendid 
habits  of  the  court.  The  rest  crowded  into  the 
cellars,  and  forcing  open  the  doors,  drank  to 
excess  the  most  luscious  wines,  and  carried  off 
an  immense  booty.  The  flames  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  principal  streets,  often 
obliged  them  to  retrace  their  steps.  Thus, 
wandering  from  place  to  place,  through  an 
immense  town,  the  avenues  of  which  they  did 
not  know,  they  sought  in  vain  to  extricate 
themselves  from  a  labyrinth  of  fire.  The  love 
of  plunder  induced  our  soldiers  to  brave  every 
danger.  They  precipitated  themselves  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames.  They  waded  in  blood, 
treading  upon  the  dead  bodies  without  re- 
morse, whilst  the  ruins  of  the  hou.ses,  mi.xed 
with  burning  coals,  fell  thick  on  their  mur- 
derous hands. 

'  About  the  dawn  of  day,  I  witnessed  a 
spectacle  at  once  affecting  and  terrible ;  a 
crowd  of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  drawing 
upon  some  mean  vehicles  all  that  they  had 
been  able  to  save  from  the  conflagration.  The 
soldiers  having  robbed  them  of  their  horses, 
the  men  and  women  «ere  slowly  and  painfully 
dragging  along  their  little  carts,  some  of  which 
contained  an  infirm  mother,  others  a  paralytic 
old  man,  and  others  the  miserable  wrecks  of 
half-consumed  furniture.  Children,  half  naked, 
followed  these  interesting  groups.  Affliction, 
to  which  their  age  is  commonly  a  stranger, 
was  impressed  on  their  features ;  and  when 
the  soldiers  approached  them,  they  ran  crj'ing 
into  the  arms  of  their  mothers. 

'  When  the  conflagration  had  cea.sed,  many 
of  the  Moscovites  who  had  sought  refuge  in 
the  neighbouring  forest.s,  re-entered  'the  city, 
where  they  sought  in  vajn  for  their  houses,  or 
for  shelter  in  the  temples,  which  had  also  been 
destroyed.     The  public  walks  presented  a  re- 
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volting  Spectacle.  The  ground  was  thickly 
strewed  with  dead  bodies,  and  from  many  of 
the  half-burnt  trees,  was  suspended  the  body 
of  an  incendiary.' 

The  signal  patriotism  of  sacrificing  the  city 
in  order  to  subdue  the  enemy,  actuated  all 
ranks.  A  Russian  servant,  whose  master  had 
quitted  Moscow  on  the  entrance  of  the  French, 
remained  behind,  and  made  frequent  attempts 
to  secret  himself  in  the  house,  which  was  then 
occupied  by  one  of  Bonaparte's  chief  officers 
of  the  c^.it  major.  He  was  frequently  detected 
and  dismissed,  but  at  lergth  was  admitted,  on 
pretence  of  taking  care  of  the  furniture  and 
other  property  of  his  absent  master.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  fixed  himself  in  his 
old  quarters,  than  he  was  discovered  making 
several  ineftectual  attempts  to  set  the  house  on 
fire ;  and  when  interrogated  as  to  his  motive 
for  such  extraordinary  conduct,  coolly  replied, 
that  '  everj'thing  around  him  was  burning, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  his  master's  house 
should  escape.'  With  a  degree  of  lenity,  al- 
most surprising  in  an  enraged  enemy,  he  was 
only  thrust  out  of  doors,  discontented  at  his 
o%vn  want  of  success,  and  evidently  consider- 
ing his  master  and  himself  disgraced  by  not 
being  permitted  to  partake  of  the  general 
sacrifice. 


Retreat  from  Mo.sco\v. 

The  annals  of  ancient  and  modern  warfare, 
in  the  vast  catalogue  of  woes  which  they  re- 
cord, do  not  present  a  parallel  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  French  on  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow !  sufferings  neither  cheered  by  hope,  nor 
mitigated  by  the  slightest  relief  The  army, 
in  its  retreat,  had  to  encamp  on  the  bare  snow, 
in  the  midst  of  the  severest  winter  which  even 
Russia  ever  experienced.  The  soldiers,  with- 
out shoes,  and  almo.st  without  clothes,  were 
enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  famine  ;  sitting  on 
their  knapsacks,  the  cold  buried  some  in  a 
temporary-,  but  more  in  an  eternal,  sleep. 
Those  who  were  able  to  rise  from  this  be- 
numbing posture,  only  did  it  to  broil  some 
slices  of  horse-flesh,  perhaps  cut  from  their 
favourite  charger,  or  to  melt  a  few  morsels  of 
ice.  Even  wood  often  failed  them  for  their 
fires,  and  the  troops  destroyed  the  very  houses 
in  which  their  generals  lodged. 

In  the  march,  it  was  impo.ssible  to  keep 
them  in  order ;  as  hunger,  imperious  hunger, 
seduced  them  from  their  colours,  and  threw 
their  columns  into  confusion.  In  this  aggra- 
vated scene  of  suffering,  none  had  more  cause 
to  complain  than  the  Frenc'n  women  who  ac- 
companied the  army  from  Moscow.  Many  of 
them  on  foot,  with  shoes  of  stuff  little  calcu- 
lated to  defend  them  from  the  frozen  snow, 
and  clad  in  old  robes  of  silk,  or  the  thinnest 
muslin,  were  glad  to  cover  themselves  with 
tattered  pieces  of  military  cloaks,  torn  from 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers.  Their  situa- 
tion would  have  drawn  tears  from  the  hardest 
hearts,  if  dire  necessity  had  not  stifled  in  every 
bosom  the  feelings  of  humanity.  The  cold 
was  ;o  severe,  that  men  were  frozen  to  death 
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in  the  ranks,  and  at  every  step  were  seen  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers  stretched  on  the 
snow. 

The  guard  of  honour  of  Italy,  which  origi- 
nally consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
young  men,  selected  from  the  first  families, 
all  perished,  except  eight,  in  the  most  de- 
plorable manner.  Unaccustomed  to  shoe  their 
horses,  or  mend  their  garments,  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  these  offices,  when  the 
artificers  and  servants  attached  to  their  regi- 
ment were  no  more.  Having  lost  their  horses, 
they  were  unable  long  to  support  the  fatigues 
of  continual  marches.  Confounded  with  the 
struggles,  they  remained  in  the  rear  without 
food  ;  and  some  of  them  were  seen  wrapped 
ni  the  tattered  garments  of  their  cloaks ; 
others,  mounted  on  wretched  horses,  suddenly 
fainted  from  weakness  and  hunger,  and  fell  to 
rise  no  more.  In  this  manner  the  descendants 
of  the  noblest  families  perished  far  more  mise- 
rably than  the  common  soldiers. 

In  marching  from  Smolensko,  a  spectacle, 
the  most  horrid,  presented  itself  The  car- 
casses of  the  horses,  of  which  30,000  perished 
in  a  few  days,  covered  and  blocked  up  the 
way.  At  every  distance  were  seen  trees,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  soldiers  had  attempted 
to  light  a  fire,  but  the  poor  wretches  had 
perished  ere  they  could  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject ;  they  l.iy  stretched  around  the  green 
branches  which  they  Clad  vainly  endeavoured, 
to  kindle,  in  such  numbers,  that  they  would 
have  obstructed  the  road,  had  not  the  soldiers 
been  often  employed  in  throwmg  them  into 
the  ditches  and  the  ruts. 

These  horrors,  far  from  exciting  sensibility, 
hardened  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  The  best 
friends  no  longer  recognised  each  other. 
Every  one  preferred  savmg  the  plunder  of 
Mo.scow,  rather  than  the  life  of  his  comrade. 
On  all  sides  were  heard  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  and  the  lamentable  cries  of  those  that 
were  abandoned.  When  the  French  army 
reached  the  Beresina,  after  one  month's  march, 
it  was  reduced  to  thirty  thousand  men  ;  forty 
thousand  had  been  taken  prisoners,  with 
twenty-seven  generals,  and  five  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  ;  and  forty  thousand  more 
had  died  of  fatigue  and  famine,  or  in  the  dif- 
ferent bntiles  which  the  French  were  obliged 
to  fight  in  their  retreat. 

..t  Liadoui,  three  barns,  which  were  prin- 
cipally filled  with  wounded  .soldiers,  were 
burnt.  The  most  active  saved  themselves  by 
leaping  out  of  the  windows  ;  but  the  sick  and 
wounded  being  unable  to  move,  saw.  with 
horrible  consternation,  the  flames  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  devour  them.  Eagerly  did  they 
cry  to  their  comrades,  through  the  whirlwinds 
of 'fire,  to  shorten  their  sufferings.  '  Fire  upon 
us  !  fire  upon  us  !  at  the  head,  at  llic  head  ; 
do  not  hesitate  ;'  were  the  cries  which  pro- 
reed.;d  from  every  part  of  the  building  ;  nor 
did  theycea.se  till  the  painfid  duty  of  humanity 
dictated  a  compliance  with  their  entreaties,  or 
they  had  perished  in  the  flames. 

When  the  army  reached  the  1!  ;resina, 
although  there  were  two  bridges,  one  for  the 
carriages,  the  other  for  the  foot  soldici-s,  yet 


the  crowd  was  so  great,  and  such  the  anxiety 
to  get  over,  that  the  way  was  completely  ob- 
structed, and  it  became  impossiljle  to  move. 
'I'he  bridge  for  the  carriages  and  tlie  cavalry 
broke  down,  and  the  baggage  and  artillerj' 
then  advanced  towards  the  other  bridge,  and 
attempted  to  force  a  passage.  Then  began  a 
frightful  contention  between  the  foot  soldiers 
and  the  horsemen.  iSIany  perished  by  the 
hands  of  their  comrades  ;  a  great  number  were 
suffocated  at  the  head  of  the  bridge,  and  the 
dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses  so  choked 
every  avenue  that  it  was  necessary  to  climb 
over  mountains  of  carcasses  to  arrive  at  the 
river.  Some  who  were  burled  in  these  hor- 
rible heaps  still  breathed,  and,  struggling  with 
the  agonies  of  death,  caught  hold  of  those 
«  ho  mounted  over  them,  and  were  inhumanly 
kicked,  and  remorselessly  trod  under  foot. 
During  this  contention  the  multitude,  which 
followed  like  a  furious  wave,  swept  away, 
while  it  increased  the  number  of  victims. 

At  length  the  Russians,  continually  rein- 
forced by  fresh  troops,  advanced  in  a  mass, 
and  drove  their  enemies  on  the  bridge,  where 
the  most  dreadful  struggle  took  place.  The 
strongest  threw  into  the  river  those  who  were 
weaker,  and  unfortunately  hindered  their  pas- 
sage, or  unfeelingly  trampled  under  foot  all 
the  sick  whom  they  found  in  their  way.  Many 
hundreds  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels 
of  the  cannon.  Some,  hoping  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming,  were  frozen  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  or  perished  on  pieces  of  ice, 
which  were  forced  to  the  bottom.  Thousands, 
driven  to  despair,  threw  themselves  headlong 
into  the  lieresina,  and  were  lost  in  the  waves. 
( )ne  poor  woman  was  hemmed  in  the  ice  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  imtil  she  gradually  sunk,  with  the  most 
piercing  cries.  The  destruction  of  the  bridge 
by  the  Russians  threw  all  that  had  not  passed 
it  into  their  hands  ;  while  those  who  escaped 
had  new  miseries  to  encounter  scarcely  less 
formidable,  in  their  way  to  the  Niemen,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  13th  of  December. 

Of  four  hundred  thousand  warriors  who  had 
cro-sscd  the  Niemen  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  scarcely  twenty  thousand  repassed 
it.  Such  was  the  dreadfvd  havoc  which  a 
Russian  winter  caused  to  t!:e  finest,  best  ap- 
pointed, and  most  powerful  army  that  ever 
took  the  field. 

In  addition  to  this  account,  principally 
taken  from  a  French  officer  who  was  in  the 
retreat,  a  British  officer  in  the  Russian  service 
states  that  in  the  hospitals  of  Wilna  there 
were  above  17,000  dead  and  dying,  frozen  and 
freezing.  The  bodies  of  the  former,  bkoken 
IH,  served  to  stop  the  cavities  in  windows, 
floors,  and  walls  ;  but  in  one  of  the  corridors 
<jf  the  great  convent  above  1500  bodies  were 
piled  up  transversely,  as  pigs  of  lead  or  iron. 
When  those  were  finally  removed  on  sledges 
to  be  buried,  the  most  extraordinary  figures 
were  represented,  by  the  variety  of  their  atti- 
tudes ;  for  none  seemed  to  have  been  broken 
in  a  composed  state  ;  each  was  fi.\ed  in  the 
last  action  of  his  life,  \n  the  last  direction  given 
to  his  limbs ;  even  the  eyes  retained  the  last 
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expression,  either  of  anger,  pain,  or  en- 
treaty. 

In  the  roads,  men  were  collected  round  the 
burning  ruins  of  the  cottages,  which  a  mad 
spirit  of  destruction  had  fired,  picking  and 
eating  the  bunit  bodies  of  their  fellow-men  ; 
while  thousands  of  horses  were  moaning  in 
agony,  with  their  tlesh  mangled  and  hacked, 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  hunger  that  knew 
no  pity.  In  many  of  the  sheds,  men,  scarcely 
;ilive  had  heaped  upon  their  frozen  bodies 
human  carcasses,  which  festering  by  the  com- 
munication of  animal  heat,  had  mingled  the 
dying  and  the  dead  in  one  mass  of  putre- 
faction. 

The  city  of  Wilna  was  left  so  full  of  dead 
that  a  contract  was  made  with  the  Jews  to 
cleanse  the  town,  and  carrj'  out  the  pestilen- 
tial bodies.  They  were  to  receive  five  silver 
copeks  for  each  corpse  ;  but  not  content  with 
the  profit  on  the  dead,  the  avaricious  and  un- 
principled Israelitles  were  detected  throwing 
the  dying  out  of  the  windows  of  the  hospital 
to  swell  the  amount. 

In  one  of  the  meetings  between  the  Russian 
General  Aliloradovitch  and  a  French  general, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  terms  of  peace,  the  latter 
said  to  the  Russian,  '  Ofi  fait  itn  pout  d'or  a 
nn  cnneiui qui  sc  retire.'  At  Krasnoi,  when 
the  same  Russian  officer  saw  the  columns  of 
Marshal  Ney  advancing,  he  cried  out,  'Point 
de pent  d'or''  and  immediately  placed  a  bat- 
tery of  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon  across 
the  road,  v/hich  was  never  forced,  and  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  French  corps. 


The  ZMaid  of  Moscow. 

^^^len  Moscow  was  destroyed,  and  the 
French  soldiers  were  eagerly  searching  every 
part  of  a  ruined  church,  they  perceived  at  the 
end  of  a  dark  gallcrj'  a  lamp,  the  light  of 
which  fell  on  a  small  altar.  They  immediately 
proceeded  towards  it,  and  the  first  object 
which  presented  itself  to  their  notice  was  a 
young  female  elegantly  dressed,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  devotion.  At  the  noise  of  the 
soldiers,  the  unhappy  girl  screamed  violently, 
and  fell  into  a  swoon.  In  that  situation  she 
was  carried  before  a  French  general.  Her 
countenance,  in  which  grief  and  despair  were 
equally  legible,  was  irresistibly  interesting. 
As  her  recollection  returned,  she  seemed  to 
deprecate  the  care  which  was  employed  in 
recalling  her  to  life.  The  general  begged  her 
to  relate  her  misfortunes.  '  Of  what  use.' said 
.she,  '  would  it  be  to  mention  to  you  the  wealth 
of  a  house  which  will  soon  be  annihilated  ? 
Suffice  it,  that  the  name  of  my  father  is  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  our  empire,  and  that 
he  is  now  ser\'ing  with  distinction  in  the  army 
which  is  gloriously  fighting  in  defence  of  our 
countrj'.  My  name  is  Paulowna.  On  the 
day  preceding  your  entrance  into  Moscow,  I 
was  to  have  been  united  to  one  of  the  young 
warriors  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  !Majaisk.  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
nuptial  solemnities,  my  father  was  informed 


that  the  French  were  at  the  gates  of  the  city  ; 
and  suspending  our  marriage,  and  taking  my 
husband  with  him,  they  hastened  to  join  the 
army.  As  1  sat  with  my  afflicted  family  on 
the  following  morning,  we  heard  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  ;  the  noi.se  evidently  approached, 
and  we  no  longer  doubted  that  we  must  quit 
IVIoscow.  We  immediately  fled  ;  but  when 
we  arrived  near  the  Kremlin,  an  immense 
crowd  met  us,  and  rushing  hastily  by,  parted 
me  from  my  mother  and  my  sisters.  I  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  recall  them  by  my  cries. 
The  noise  of  arms,  and  the  shouts  of  an  infu- 
riated populace,  overpowered  my  feeble  voice, 
and  in  an  instant  I  was  rendered  truly  miser- 
able. The  French  meanwhile  penetrated  into 
the  town,  and  driving  all  before  them,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Kremlin.  To  find  a 
shelter  from  their  excesses,  I,  with  many 
others,  ran  into  the  citadel,  which  was  consi- 
dered a  place  of  security.  As  I  could  not  mi.v 
with  the  combatants,  1  retired  to  the  church 
of  St.  Michael,  seeking  refuge  amongst  the 
graves  of  the  Czars.  Kneeling  near  their 
sepulchres,  I  invoked  the  manes  of  those  illus- 
trious founders  of  our  countrj'.  when  on  a 
sudden  some  brutal  soldiers  broke  in  upon  my 
retreat,  and  dragged  me  from  an  inviolable 
and  sacred  asylum.' 

When  the  imhappy  girl  had  finished  her 
history,  she  shed  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  throw- 
ing herself  at  the  general's  feet,  implored  him 
to  respect  her  virtue,  and  restore  her  to  her 
relations.  The  general  pretending  to  pity 
her  misfortunes,  pledged  himself  to  relieve 
them.  He  offered  her  his  house  as  a  protec- 
tion ;  promised  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  discover  her  father  and  her  distressed 
mother ;  but  this  apparent  generosity  was  only 
a  snare  to  deceive  the  innocent  Paulowna, 
who  fell  a  victim  to  his  treachery. 


Parental  Affection. 

In  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow,  a 
female  sutler  belonging  to  the  corps  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  had  been  with  the  army  the 
whole  campaign,  was  returning  with  a  waggon 
which  contained  five  young  children,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  her  industry.  Arrived  at  the 
Wop  near  Krasnoi,  she  regarded  with  horror 
the  rapid  stream,  which  compelled  her  to 
leave  on  its  banks  all  her  little  fortune,  and 
the  future  subsistence  of  her  children.  For  a 
long  time  she  ran  up  and  down,  eagerly  look- 
ing for  a  new  passage  ;  then  returning  in  de- 
-spair  from  her  fruitless  search,  she  said  to  her 
husband,  '  We  must  indeed  abandon  all  !  let 
us  now  trj'  only  how  to  save  our  children.' 
Saying  this,  she  took  the  two  youngest  from 
the  waggon,  and  placed  them  in  her  husband's 
arms.  The  father  closely  hugged  the  inno- 
cent babes,  and  with  a  trembling  foot  tra- 
versed the  river,  while  his  wife  falling  on  her 
knees  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  now  gazed 
eagerly  on  him,  and  then  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  safely 
landed,  she  lifted  up  her  hands  in  gratitude 
to  Providence ;  and  leaping  on  her  feet,  e.x 
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claimed  with  tvnnsport,  'They  are  saved  ! 
They  are  saved  !'  The  an.\ions  father,  de- 
positing his  precious  burden  on  tlie  bank, 
hastened  back,  seized  on  two  more  of  them, 
and  again  pknigin;^  into  the  waves,  beintj 
followed  by  his  wife,  w!io  bore  the  iifLii 
child  in  one  arm,  and  with  the  other  clung 
fast  to  her  husband,  the  Vi'Iiole  reached  the 
shore  in  safet\',  and  the  affectionate  familj' 
was  reunlloJ. 


Wellington — Waterloo. 

When,  after  the  victory  of  Auniale,  in  which 
Henrj'  the  Fourth  of  France  was  wounded,  he 
called  his  generals  round  his  bed  to  learn  what 
had  occurred  subsequently  to  his  leaving  the 
field,  no  two  could  agree  as  to  the  course  of 
the  very  events  in  which  they  had  been  actors  ; 
and  the  king,  struck  with  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  facts  so  evident  and  recent,  ex- 
claimed, '  Voila  ce  que  c'est  I'histoire  !' 
Another  striking  instance  of  the  same  kind 
was  afforded  by  the  memorable  battle  of 
Waterloo.  If  there  is  any  fact  on  which  one 
might  expect  the  unanimity  of  witnesses,  it 
would  be  the  precise  hour  in  which  the  action 
commenced.  It  must  have  been  notorious  to 
every  man  in  both  armies  ;  and  there  could 
e:;ist  no  motive  on  either  side  for  mi.srepresen- 
tation  ;  besides,  at  Waterloo,  where  the  whole 
of  each  army  was  visible,  there  could  be  no 
possibility,  one  should  have  thought,  of  mis- 
take, and  yet  nothing  can  be  more  various 
and  discordant  than  the  statements  on  this 
point  with  regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Blucher  .say 
that  the  battle  commenced  about  tcji  ;  Gene- 
ral Alava,  who  never  quitted  the  duke's  side 
during  the  early  part  of  the  action,  .says  /la/f 
fast  elcTcn.  Drouet  and  Bonaparte  concur  in 
stating  t-Mi'k'e,  and  Ney  dates  the  commence- 
ment at  one.  The  difference  must  be  be- 
tween preliminary  skirmishing  and  the  seri- 
ous attack,  and  at  such  time:;  men  are  more 
likely  to  speak  at  random  than  from  obser- 
vation. 

During  the  action,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  evcryv/here  ;  always  v/here  the  struggle 
was  most  arduous,  in  the  liottest  fire,  and 
i.ront  of  the  danger ;  he  was  seen,  as  Waller 
oays  of  Lord  Falkland, 

Exposing  his  all-knowing  breast 

Among  the  throng,  as  cheaply  as  the  rest. 
Never  were  his  exertions  more  needful  ; 
sometimes  he  was  rallying  broken  infantry, 
sometimes  placing  himself  at  tlic  head  of 
formed  squares.  No  man  indeed  ever  had 
more  confidence  in  his  troops,  or  did  more 
justice  to  them.  '  When  other  generals,'  he 
.said,  '  commit  an  error,  their  army  is  lost  by 
it,  and  they  arc  sure  to  be  beaten ;  when  I 
get  into  a  scrape,  my  army  gets  me  out  of  it.' 
The  men  on  their  part  amply  returned  the 
confidence  which  they  so  well  deserved. 
'  Hless  thy  eyes  !'  said  a  soldier  in  Spain, 
when  Lord  \V'eHington  passed  by  him  for  the 
first  time  after  he  had  returned  from  Cadiz  to 
the  army.     '  llless  thy  eyes  I   I  had  rather  .see 


I  thee  come  bad;,  than  see  ten  thou.sand  men 
I  come  to  help  us.'  On  tlie  d^^y  of  Waterloo, 
both  men  and  leaders  were  put  to  the  proof; 
none  of  their  former  fields  of  glorj',  many  as 
tliey  had  seen  together,  had  been  so  stub- 
bornly contested,  or  so  dearly  won. 

The  great  object  of  Bonaparte,  his  only 
hope —-his  sure  ineans  of  success,  was  to  over- 
povyer  the  English  before  the  Prussians  could 
arrive  in  any  force  ;  he  therefore  made  a  per- 
petual repetition  of  attacks  with  horse  and 
foot,  supported  by  the  v/holc  of  his  artillery. 
It  was  one  of  those  great  efforts  by  which  he 
had  before  more  than  once  decided  the  fate  of 
a  campaign.  Under  cover  of  as  tremendous 
a  cannonade  as  ever  was  witnessed  upon  a 
field  of  battle,  he  formed  his  cavalry  into 
m.isses  :  brought  i:p  the  whole  of  the  elite  of 
his  guards  wit.h  his  reserves  ;  and  made  an  at- 
tack on  the  British  centre,  which,  if  it  had 
been  po.ssible  to  quell  the  .spirit  of  a  British 
army,  would  ha\'e  proved  successful.  Our 
cavalry  was  driven  to  the  rear  of  ourinfantrj' ; 
our  advanced  artillery  was  taken.  Every 
battalion  was  instantly  in  squares,  and  though 
the.  French  cavalry  repeatedly  charged,  not  a 
square  was  broken  ;  more  than  once  did  Wel- 
lington throw  himself  into  one  of  these  squares, 
and  await  the  result  of  a  charge,  in  full  re- 
liaiice  on  the  steadiness  of  the  men,  and 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  with  them. 

When  the  Prussians  at  la.st  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  were  passing  our  left  columns 
in  their  advance,  they  cheered  them  with  that 
exultation,  which  the  determination  and  sure 
hope  of  conquering  inspired,  and  all  their 
bands  pl.ayed  God  fciave  the  King.  Welling- 
ton perceiving  their  movements,  and  seeing 
the  confusion  of  the  enemy,  took  that  great 
and  decisive  step  which  has  crowned  his  glory 
and  saved  Europe.  He  advanced  with  the 
greatest  celerity  the  whole  line  of  his  infantry, 
supported  by  the  cavalry  and  artillery  ;  he 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  foot  guards, 
and  spoke  a  few  words  to  them,  which  were 
answered  by  a  general  huzza;  and  then 
leading  thein  on  himself,  the  attack  was  made 
at  all  point.-;,  and  in  even,'  point  with  the 
mo^t  perfect  succcs.-;.  Snitvc  qui  j>eui,  was 
now  the  cry  in  Bonaparte's  array.  A  total 
route  could  not  'oe  more  fully  acknowledged 
than  it  is  by  his  own  account.  'A  complete 
panic,' he  says,  'spread  at  once  through  the 
whole  field  of  battle  ;  the  men  threw  them- 
selves in  the  greatest  disorder  on  the  line  of 
communication  ;  soldiers,  cannonicrs,  caissons, 
all  pressed  to  this  point ;  the  old  guard,  which 
was  in  reserve,  was  infected,  and  was  itself 
hurried  along.  In  an  inf!tant,  the  whole  army 
was  nothing  but  a  ma.ss  of  confusion  ;  all 
the  soldiers,  of  all  arms,  were  mixed  pell  mell, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  rally  a  single 
corps.' 

"Jhe  line  of  the  retreat,'  s.ays  General 
Gucisenau,  'resembled  the  sea  shore  after 
some  great  shipwreck  ;  it  was  covered  with 
cannon,  caissons,  carriages,  baggage,  arms, 
and  wreck  of  every  kind.  Those  of  the 
enemy  who  were  foremost  in  flight,  and  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  proinpl!/   puy-ued,   al- 
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tempted  to  repose  Cot  a  time ;  presently  the 
Prussians  were  upon  them,  and  thus  they 
were  driven  from  more  than  nine  bivouacs.  In 
some  villages,  they  seemed  to  recover  courage 
when  beholdinjc  only  their  own  numbers,  and 
made  a  show  of  maintaining  themselves  :  but 
when  they  heard  the  beating  of  the  Prussian 
drums,  or  the  sound  of  the  Prussian  trumpet, 
their  panic  returned,  and  they  renewed  their 
flight,  or  ran  into  the  house;,  where  they 
were  cut  down  or  mnde  prisoners.  Eight 
hundred  of  their  bodies  were  found  lying 
where  '"  they  had  suffered  themselves  jit  is  a 
Clerman  who  speaks"  to  be  cut  down  like 
cattle."  General  Duhesme,  who  commanded 
the  rear-guard,  fell  in  this  plr.ce.  .A.  black 
hussar  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  corps, 
sacrificed  him  to  his  master's  memory.  "''J'he 
duke  fell  yesterday,"  said  the  iirun.swicker, 
"  and  thou  shalt  bite  the  dust  ;"  and  so  .s.ay- 
ing,  he  cut  him  down.' 

So  confident  was  Bonaparte  of  success,  that 
messengers  were  actually  dispatched  from  the 
field  to  announv,:"  it.  On  the  day  of  the  battle, 
it  was  telegraphed  to  Boulogne,  that  the 
Emperor  had  gained  a  most  complete  victory 
over  the  united  British  and  Prussian  armies, 
commanded  by  Wellington  and  Blucher.  A 
bulletin  extraordinary  w.as  published  at  Lisle, 
stating,  that  the  Emperor  himself,  setting  the 
example  in  the  war,  had  fired  the  first  car- 
bine, and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him  ;  that 
his  astonishing  victories  of  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  July,  were  exceeded  by  that  of  the  i8th, 
in  which  he  had  taken  30,000  prisoners.  One 
account  announced  his  entrance  into  Brussels ; 
and  another  said  th.at  the  cannons  were  roar- 
ing from  the  ramparts  of  the  French  fortresses 
to  celebrate  that  event.  Bonaparte  had  in- 
deed invited  Marshal  Xey  to  sup  with  him 
that  night  at  Brussels ;  and  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing he  is  s.aid  to  have  remarked  to  him,  that 
they  should  yet  arrive  there  in  good  time  to 
keep  their  eng.agement.  His  proclamations 
to  the  Belgians  upon  his  victor^',  were  printed, 
and  dated  from  the  P.alace  of  Lacken.  He 
had  in  short  prepared  everything  for  victory, 
nothing  for  defeat. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  'the  feel- 
ing which  this  battle  produced  in  England, 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  present  goner.a- 
tion.  Accustomed  as  ue  were  to  victory, 
upon  the  land  as  well  as  upon  the  seas,  vince 
the  star  of  Wellington  had  risen  ;  confident 
as  we  were  in  our  general  and  our  army,  even 
they  who  were  most  a.ssured  of  success,  and 
of  speedy  success,  dreamt  not  of  success  so 
signal,  so  .suddei.,  so  decisive.  The  glory  of 
all  former  fields  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  fade 
before  that  of  Waterloo.     At  Cressy,  at  Poic- 


ticrs,  .It  -Agincourt,  the  ease  with  which  vic- 
1  tory  had  been  obtained,  appeared  to  detract 
from  tlie  mei-it  of  the  conquerors  ;  there  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy  had  been  delivered 
into  our  hands  by  their  own  insolence  and 
presumption.  Blenheim  had  been  less  stub- 
born in  the  conflict,  less  momentous  in  the 
consequences  ;  and  all  the  previous  actions  of 
the  great  commander,  from  Vimiera,  or  from 
Eastern  Assaye,  to  Toulouse,  now  seemed 
mere  preludes  to  this  last  and  greatest  of  his 
triumplis.  Heavy  as  was  the  weight  of  pri- 
vate sorrow  which  it  brought  with  it  ;  severe 
as  was  the  public  loss  in  the  fall  of  Picton  and 
Ponsonby,  and  of  so  many  others,  the  flower 
of  the  British  youth,  the  pride  and  promise  of 
the  British  army,  still  we  were  spared  that 
grief  which,  on  a.  former  occasion,  had  abated 
the  joy  of  the  very  multitude,  and  made 
thoughtful  spirits  almost  regret  the  victory  of 
Trafalgar.  The  duke's  aides-de-camp,  men 
endeared  to  him  by  their  long  .services  in  the 
career  of  glory,  and  by  their  personal  devo- 
tion to  him,  fell  killed  or  wounded,  one  after 
another.  (^f  those  who  accompanied  him 
during  this  '  agony  of  his  fame,'  his  old  friend, 
the  Spanish  General  Alava,  was  the  only  one 
who  was  untouched,  either  in  his  person  or 
his  horse.  At  a  moment  when  the  duke  was 
very  far  advanced,  observing  the  enemy's 
movements,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  ven- 
tured to  hint,  that  he  was  exposing  himself 
too  much  ;  the  duke  answered  with  noble 
simplicity,  '  I  know  I  am,  but  1  must  die,  or 
see  what  they  are  doing.' 

Lord  \yellington's  feelings  after  the  battle, 
he  thus  described  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
.Aberdeen,  to  whom  he  had  the  painful  task  of 
communicating  a  brother's  death. 

■  I  cannot,'  said  he,  '  express  to  you  the  re- 
gret and  sorro-.v  with  which  I  contemplate  the 
losses  the  country  and  the  service  have  sus- 
tained ;  none  more  .severe,  than  that  of  Gene- 
ral Sir  William  Gordon.  The  glory  resulting 
from  such  actions,  .so  dearly  bought,  is  no 
consolation  to  me,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that 
it  is  any  to  you.  But  1  trust  the  result  has 
been  .so  decisive,  that  little  doubt  will  remain, 
that  our  exertions  will  be  rewarded  by  the 
attainment  of  our  first  object ;  then  it  is  that 
the  glory  of  the  actions  in  which  our  friends 
have  fallen,  may  be  some  consolation.' 

Lord  Wellington  spoke  from  his  heart.  The 
victory  had  been  too  severely  purchased,  to 
bring  with  it  any  of  that  exhilaration,  with 
which  victory  is  usually  accompanied.  The 
friends  with  whom  he  had  .so  often  rejoiced 
after  victory,  had  fallen  by  his  side  :  and 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  ensuing  day, 
he  was  in  tears. 
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Closterii'an,  the  pamter,  372 
Clovis,  King,  loi 
Clevis.  King,  choice  of,  39= 
Coalition  ministry,  the.  324 
gpclirane,  Lord,  37 
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Coimbra,  evacuation  of,  667 
Colbioernsen,  Mrs.,  593 
Colburn,  Zerah,  224 
Collapissa  Indians,  616 
Colours,  new,  627 
Colours  saved,  593 
Colour  shop,  first  in  London,  360 
Colston,  Edward,  85 
Columbus,  48,  251 
Comma,  importance  of  a,  579 
Coininerci,  Prince  of,  642 
Commissioner,  royal,  103 
•.oiumittal,  singulsr,  43f> 
Compact,  the  family.  3"* 
Compassion,  disappomted,  19 
Compassion,  heroism  of,  70 
Competition,  fatal,  386 
Composition,  musical.  507 
Conde,  the  great,  216,  263,  603 
Confidence  rewarded,  43' 
Confinement,  voluntary,  437 
Conjugal  affection,  254 
Conjugal  afl'ection.  trial  of,  378 
Conjuration,  365 
Connoisseur,  a,  366 
Connoisseursliip.  34? 
Conquest,  ambition  of.  045 
Conquerors,  generous,  402 
Conquerors,  lesson  to,  i3 
Consanguinitarium,  29 
Conscience,  hberty  of,  157 
Considerate  obedience,  08 
Consistency.  565       ..   ,  „ 
Constance  de  Cezelii.  6i3 
Constancy,  reward  of.  7 
Constaniine,  liuiperor.  65 
Constantine,  Grand  Duke,  629 
Constantiiie  the  Great,  66 
Content,  E4 

Contest,  noble  brotherly,  197 
Conti.  Prince  of,  57 
Contrast,  a,  650 
Convent  dungeon,  the,  3S 
Conveying  a  message,  044 
Convict's  offering,  209 
Cook,  Captain,  289 
Coolness,  C24 

Copenhagen,  attack  on,  666 
Copenhagen,  siege  of.  161 
Copernican  system,  499 
Copley  medal,  the.  516 
Copper-plate  engraving.  35J 
Copy  of  a  Correggio,  373 
Coram.  Captain,  25 
Corfe  Castle,  defence  of,  fioi 
Gorilla,  the  female  poet,  145 
Cornish  wanderer,  268 
Cornwallis,  Lord,  attempt  on,  ( 
Coronation  of  George  III..  3°= 
Coronations,  prices  of  seats  at. 
Corporal,  Irish,  610 
Correcting  a  mistake,  361 
Correggio,  discovery  ot  a,  366 
Correggio,  fate  of,  351 
Corsica,  169 
Coisican  youth,  154 
Cossack  feeling,  76 
Counsellor,  a  good,  154 
Coup-de-main,  bold,  2S0 
Couplands,  first  of  the,  590 
Cour.^yer,  I-"ather,  45* 
Courtier  of  1626.  118 
Courtier,  youthful,  244 
Coustard,  General,  281 
Cov/,  teaching  a,  229 
Cowley,  2r4 
Cowpcr.  34,  212 
Crannier,  Archbishoo.  693 
Cremona,  defence  of.  606 
Crichton,  the  admirable,  zrs 
Crillon,  101,  592 
Criminal,  magnanimous,  417 
Critic,  imperial.  549 
Criticism,  553 
Criticism,  French,  574 
Criticism,  royal,  361 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  57,  200,  638 


Cromwell's  chaplain.  103 
Cromwell's  vigilance.  481 
Crotch.  Dr.,  his  taste  for  music,  224 
Croydon  volunteers,  336 
Crucifixion,  the,  by  Rubens,  372 
Craelty  punished,  16 
Crusade,  juvenile,  213 
Cudworth  MSS.,  tlie.  378 
Cullen.  Dr.,  his  benevolence,  87 
CuUoden  refugees,  the.  33 
Cumberland,  liishop  01,  5.3 
Cumberland,  Duke  01,  Henry,  31S 
Cumberland,  great  Duke  ot,  3,0 
Curate,  1-rench,  xio 
Curiosity,  ingenious,  234 
Curran,  Mr.,  146 
Cutting  the  line.  528 
Cyrus,  the  boy  kmg.  196 

DACIER,  Madame,  566 
Dagger,  the.  131 
Dallas,  Robert  Ch;\r.es,  220 
Dalton,  Count,  20 
Damascenes,  the.  482 
Damascus,  champ.un  of,  635 
Daniel,  Colonel,  ii2 
Danish  patriotism,  066 
Daring  enterprise.  151 
D'Arpino.  Cavalier.  352 
Darwin,  Dr.,  562 
Dashing  exploit,  ^9 
David,  the  painter,  373 
Davila's  history.  573 
Davy,  Rev.  William,  sst 
Davy,  Sir  Humphrey,  328,  536 
Dead  sleep,  a.  432 
Deaf,  how  they  may  hear,  525 
Deaf  and  dumb  pamter,  353 
Deaf  and  dumb  youth.  33 
Dean  Swift  and  his  ser\ant,  13 
Death,  Captain,  602 
Death,  heroic,  652 
Debates,  French,  14S 
Decii,  the,  587 
Dedications,  543 
Deep  study,  571 
Deism  revealed,  549 
De  Ui  Motte,  Covmte.s.  415 
D'Elbee's  braverj,  027 
Delicate  artifice,  03 
Delicate  beneficence,  9 
Dehan  problem,  489 
Delphin  classics,  542  . 

Demetrius    and    ins  grammatical 

mistake,  131 
Democracy,  a  fierce,  136 
Demosthenes,  the  Pri-.-c  of  Ora- 
tors, 98 
D'Eiighein,  Duke,  34.  477 
Denhain.573  ,     ..     r      Q 

Denmark,  Queen,  deatn  of,  318 
Dentist,  imperial,  522 
Deputies,  faithful,  150 
Derby,  Earl  of,  245 
Dennody.  his  roving 
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Desaix,  General,  613 
Descartes,  506 

Descartes'  wooden  daughter,  305 
Descent,  British,  294 
Desert,  passage  of  the,  258 
Despair,  valiant,  590 
Destitute  nobility,  76 
Detec.ions,  singular,  686 
De  Vic,  Vice-.A.diniral,  617 
Device  against  invasion,  642 
Devils  bridge,  the,  615 
De  Winter,  Admiral,  648 
De  Witts,  the,  18S 
Dialogue,  epigrammatic.  124 
Diamond,  combustion  of  the,  534 
Dictator,  English,  444 
I  Diderot's  distress,  to 
Didot,  beneficence  of,  S5 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  517 
I  Difficult  task,  a.  543 
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Digby,  jlxth  l^ord,  30 
Dinner  expedient,  a,  562 
Disappointed  compabsion,  19 
Discipline,  severity  of,  646 
Discovery  of  a  Corregfgio,  366 
Discovery  of  galvanism,  520 
Discovery  of  glass,  48S 
Disinterestedness,  667 
Disinterestedness,  generous,  363 
Disobedience,  honourable,  S6 
'Divina  Commedia.*  the.  579 

*  Divine  legation,'  the,  548 
Divine  right,  330 
Diving  bell,  the,  503 
Dixwell,  Colonel,  449 
Do^s  of  St.  Bernard,  the,  7 
Doing  good  in  secret,  79 
Dollond's  achromatic  glasses.  524 
Domenichino,  the  painter,  230 
Donatello,  the  sculptor,  5S6 
Donation,  extraordinary,  75 
Doria,  Andrea,  178 

Douglas,  a,  595 
Douglas  1  a  Douglas  !  246 
Douglas,  Lord  James,  597 
Douw,  Gerard,  380 
Dower,  royal,  304 
Draco,  severity  of,  682 
Drake,  Admiral,  203,  281 

•  Drapier's  letters,'  the,  557 
Drawing  the  wrong  tooui,  524 
Drawings  of  Geor;^e  III.,  336 
Dreaming,  scientific,  521 
Drelincourt  on  death,  551 
Drinicing  up  the  sea,  5.5 
Dronthenn.  liberation  of,  153 
Drummer  boys,  225 

Drury,  Admiral,  640 

Dryden  and  Tonson,  544 

Dryden's  medal,  544 

Du  Bois,  Cardinal,  14 

Duchess  of  Leeds,  40 

Duel  between  Duke  of  York  and 

Colonel  Lenox.  331 
Duke  of  Clarence,  12 
Du  Guesclin,  235 
Dumont,  Pierre  Joseph.  435 
Dumourier.  General,  620 
Dumbarton  Castle,  surprise  of,  656 
Duncan,  Lord,  113 
Dunciad,  the,  576 
Dundee's  officers,  452 
Durer,  Albert,  3B8 
Duroc,  death  of,  675 
Dutch  deputies,  646 
Dutch  settler,  66 
Duties  of  a  king,  35 
Duty,  fihal,  214 
Dying  scenes,  C04 
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^ARLY  navigators,  49-2 
Early  pliilaiuliropy,  j\3 
Early  priiituii,',  539 
Eartliquake  at  Lisbon,  ^5 
Eartliquakes,  490 
East  Indian  slavery,  428 
Edgeworth,  Mr.  Richard    Lovell, 

Edition,  a  first.  570 
Education  in  tlie  15th  cenlury,  222 
Education,  political,  293 
Edward  the  Confessor,  18 
Edward  III.  besieging  Calais,  56 
Edward  IV..  speecli  of,  109 
Edward  VI.,   his  fluency   in  lan- 
guages, 200 
Edward.  Duke  of  York,  31s 
Edward  of  Caernarvon,  393 
Effect,  109 
Elffects  of  misery,  91 
]-;fnnghani.  Earl  of,  186 
Itgyptians.  aris  auiong  the,  369 
Election,  purity  of,  301 
Electricity,  526 
Elepiiant  hunt,  255 
Kigin  family,  the,  228 
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EUenborough,  Lord,  ii3 
Elley,  Sir  John,  632 
Elocution,  power  of,  132 
Elocution,  royal,  115 
Emigrants,  French,  668 
Emperor  Augustus,  10 
Emperor  Francis  II..  4 
Emperor  Joseph  II..  ^ 
Empress  Catherine,  humanity  of.  3 
Emulation,  hon,ouralile.  613 
Encyclopcedia,  French.  570 
Endurance,  heroic.  19S 
Enemy,  courtesy  of  an,  657 
Enghein,  Due  d',  433 
English  characteristic,  361 
English  dictator.  444 
English  vengeance.  642 
Enterprise,  daring,  131 
Enthusiasm,  fightuv^.  6-.'3 
Enthusiasm,  scieiuiin:.  5--i 
Enthusiasm,  youthliil,  oVi 
Enzo,  King  of  Sardinia,  404 
Epaminondas,  149 
Episcopal  benevolence,  53 
Epitaph  on  Goldsmiih,  550 
Equality  in  danger,  277 
Equanimity  in  art.  3:^2 
Equestrian  pleasures,  334 
Equitable  legatee,  83 
Erecting  fortresses.  174 
Erskine,  Colonel,  633 
Erskine,    Lord,   deience  of  Lord 

Gordon,  126 
Erskine,  Lord,  defence  of  Stock- 
dale,  126 
Erskine,  Lord,  his  first  speech,  125 
Erskine,  Sir  William,  6(_ii 
Escape  from  Indians,  259 
Escape,  fortunate,  429 
Escape  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smitli,  422 
Escape  of  the  Pretender,  265 
Esquivel,  Juan  de,  20 
Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

18 
Etiquette,  victim  of,  395 
Eton  boys.  335 
Ettr.ck  Sheplierd,  tlie.  212 
European  discipline,  663 
Example  for  physicians,  56 
E.xcellence,  366 
Excise,  definition  of,  545 
Exconmiunication,  in 
Excursions,  naval,  334 
Exmouth,  Lord.  437 
Expedition,  extraordinary,  270 
Expedition  in  art,  378 
Experiment,  oratniic.'il.  138 
Exposure,  provoking.  3':.7 
Extemporaneous  oratory,  98 


■pAnil,  the,  586 
^      Fabius,  148 
F.-ible.  ancient,  explained.  507 
1-ahlcs  c,f  Pilpay,  506 
1-ahrenheit,  513 
I'.iir  ))l.iy.6  10 
I'.iiihful  deputies.  i;d 
l-'.iitlifnl  pastor,  160 
l-.iiiliful  sentinel,  32S 
I-".ntlilul  :,tL-w.irds,  18 
I-.iiiiilv  LMinp.ict.  the.  306 
l-.imily  s.ii  lifice,  624 
I'.imily  scene.  210 
I'.in.itic,  hoaxed,  639 
I'.m.iticism,  patriotic,  612 
I-aucies.  strange.  3M 
I-'arinelli.  the  singer.  63 
Farneworlli.  the  translator,  569 
Fathers,  patriotic,  172 
l-'aulkner,  (ieorge.  31 
Favour,  roy.il.  137 
Fayette,  Marquis  de  la,  410 
Fear,  different  kinds  of,  639 
Fear,  ignorance  of,  217 
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Feeding  vanity,  386 
Female  infanticide,  44 
Female  patriot,  593 
Female  pirate,  royal,  254 
Female  resolution,  283.  626 
Female  sculptor,  357 
Female  volunteers,  627 
Fenelon,  39 
I'*enelon's  pupil,  226 
Ferdosi,  the  IVrsian  Homer.  51 
Ferguson,  the  .istroliomer,  229 
Ferrara,  Duchess  of,  C05 
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Fete  at  Buckingham  House,  1763, 

307 
Fielding's' Amelia.' 531 
FiL;liting  an  old  frien.l,  644 
I-i.;htnig  enthusiasm.  022 
I-"ii;liting  predate,  630 
Hili.U  ailection  rewarded,  14 
l-'ilial  enthusiasm,  632 
Fili.1l  piety,  392 
Filial  sacrifice,  19S 
Finger  painter,  353 
Fire  from  heaven,  470 
Fire  prevention,  526 
First  book  auction.  554 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rociiester,  121 
Fisher,  Clara,  233 
Fisher  boy  of  Naples,  252 
Fisherman,  Sussex,  15& 
Fit  punishment,  693 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl.  194 
Flamstead,  Dr.,  516 
Flattery,  poetical,  54S 
Flatte/y,  pulpit,  299 
Flavins,  Subrius,  588 
Flccliier's  funeral  orations,  no 
Fletcher  of  Salton,  103 
Fleurus,  battle  of,  630 
Floating  mills,  491 
Flood    and    Grattan,    quarrel  be- 
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Flu.\ii.iis.  discovery  of,  514 

Myin-.  26r 

I- Kin.;  bridges,  639 

I-rillowcis  o't  Queen  Charlotte,  303 

Fontaine,  la,  548 

Fontcnelle,  52 

Force  of  b.ad  example,  207 

Forre  of  h.ibit,  66 

Fordyce,  Mr.,  84 

Forestalling  reversed,  92 

Forgery,  denial  of  mercy  in  cases 

o'".  45 
Forgery,  severe  laws  against,  45 
I'orinan,  Bishop,  54' 
Fortresses,  erecting.  174 
Fortune,  how  to  pri.!e.  8 
Fortune  well  told.  4"- 
Forty-sccond  Highl.inders,  the,  67a 

l-uihcnjill.'Dr!.  ;';'  ;2 

I-.iiinilliin;.  fortmvl.-.  T 

FMiiii.ilin.;  ho,i  i;i;l  .  .  i^tory  of,  71 

jMHUulliiig.  w.ir,  oa 

Four  great  men.  mim'uucnts  to,  94 

I'owl  paiiiier,  3I8 

Fox,  Charles  James, ';23 

Fox,  Mr.,  disappoiiued.  323 

Fox,  the  martyroli.g  st,  444 

Fox's  India  Bill,  127 

Franci.i,  death  of,  3J9 

Francis  1..  imprisonment  of,  393 

Francis  II.,  Emperor,  4 

F'rauklin.  Dr.,  21  j 

Fraud,  skilful,  381  ,    ,  . 
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Frrd  ruk  the  (ireat  at  the  battle 

ul  Ki.shach.  6o3 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  addrcsc 

to  his  officers,  141  .        , 

Frederick  the  Gri-.it,  humanity  of, 
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Frederick  the  Great  selectinsf  a 

chaplain,  loS 
Frederikshald,  destruction  of,  159 
Freedom  of  speech,  139 
Freedom  of  the  press,  173 
Freemasons  in  rortuixal.  42.' 
French  army,    fir^t  j^enadier    of 

the,  619 
French  criticism,  574 
French  curate,  no 
French  debates.  145 
French  emi^^rants.  668 
French  encyclopedia.  570 
French  in  Portugal,  660 
French,  patriotism  of  the,  180 
French  refugees,  475 
French  trumpeter,  284 
Frenzy,  revolutionary,  575 
Fresco  paintins^s.  373 
Friend  of  the  poor,  g 
Friendless  candidates.  i3 
Friendly  imprisonment.  ^.96 
Friendships,  political,  i^-^ 
Fry.  Mrs..  42.  £7 
Fuller,  Thomas,  4 
Fiinercil  orations,  100 


pAGLIANA,  Abbe.  29 
^-^    Gaiety.  French.  611 
Gainsborough.  12,  563 
Galileo,  his  noble  discoveries,  502 
Galland.  M.,  556 
Gallant  midshipman,  213 
Gallant  suitor.  593 
Gallantry-,  ventriloquial.  271 
Galley  slaves  of  Genoa,  409 
Galleys,  cruelties  of  the.  6 
Gallows,  escapes  from  the,  691 
Galvanic  dentist,  524 
Galvanism,  discovery  of,  s-^d 
Game  cock  in  a  sea  fight.  C74 
Gamester,  admonished,  c-2 
Gamesters,  benevoleni,  ^-.  58 
Gamino'  proscribed  at  coart,  310 
Gaming  reproved,  205 
Gandy,  the  itinerant  painter.  334 
Gaoler,  benevolent.  9 
Gaoler,  generous,  395 
Gardiner,  Colonel,  60S 
Gardner,  Admiral,  639 
Garland  twiner,  the,  34;! 
Gamerin's  aerial  desce;:t,  531 
Garrick,  charity  of,  64 
Garrison  of  Nagiir,  4c5 
Garth,  Dr.,  good  nature  of,  ig 
Gas  inhalation,  528 
Gascoigne,  Justice,  6qc 
Gassendi,  natural  talent  of,  2^2 
Gazette.  Chinese.  572 
Generosity,  delicate,  55 
Generous  conquerors,  ^r:^ 
Generous  disinterestci'ii_,3,  363 
'  Generous  Kelly,"  92 
Generous  loyalty.  165 
Generous  midshipmen,  219 
Generous  patron,  37S 
Generous  warfare.  8? 
Genius,  homage  to,  555 
Genius  relieved.  8 
Genius  rescued,  381 
Genoese  boy.  604 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  533 
Genuine  religion,  52 
Geoff\etrical    work,  first    English, 

518 
Georg«  r,  II,  70,  134 
George  U..  12,  645 
George    II..    his    redemption    of 

British  subjects.  430 
George  III.,  accession  of.  2^ 
George    I II.    and    the    Prince    of 

Wales.  321 
Geoi^e  III.  and  the  riots  of  i78o» 

George  III.  at  seventeen,  296 


George  III.,  attempt  to  assassin- 
ate. 327,  335 

George  III.,  benevolence  of.  ?2 

George  III.,  clemency  of,  23 

George  III.,  coming  of  age,  or,S 

George  III.,  coronation  of,  302 

George  III.,  domestic  life  at  ICcr/, 
31S 

George  HI.,  his  dramatic  recrea- 
tions, 205 

George  III.,  his  first  tutor,  293 

George  III.,  his  household,  300 

George  III.,  humanity  of,  5 

Geor^^e  III.,  illness  of.  329 

George  III.,  infancy  of.  294 

Georcre  III.,  Johnson's  iuicrview 
with.  313 

George  lil.  learning  G?rmnn.  396 

George  III.,  marriage  of,  209 

George  III.,  munificence  of,  ^^o 

George  III.,  piety  of,  340 

George  III.,  political  education,  of, 
296 

George  III.,  project  of  marriage, 
297 

George  III.,  recover^'-  of,  330 

George  III.,  tours  of.  3:13 

George  IV.,  beneficence  of,  50 

George  IV.,  birth  of,  304 

Georgium  Sidus,  529 

German  learning,  296 

German  love  of  punch.  306 

Gersdorff,  Joachim,  153 

Gcsners  plates,  575 

Gibbon,  562 

Gibbons,  Grinling.  360 

Gibraltar,  siege  of,  2^2,  643 

Gift,  extraordinarjr,  81 

Gift  of  tongues,  the,  lii 

Gift  to  Salisbury  Cathedral.  326 

Gillespie.  Major-General,  i"5 

Giorgio  Scali,  complaints  of,  120 

Giotto,  the  painter,  347 

Giotto,  barbarous  study  of,  360 

Glasgow  loyalty,  193 

Glass,  discovery  of,  if'O 

Glass,  painting  on,  353 

Gi>*n.  Dr.,  96 

God  in  all  things,  523 

Godin,  Madame,  254 

Goethe.  572 

Goffe  and  Whalley,  the  regicides, 
447 

Goidoni.  the  Italian  drar^atist,  228 

Goldsmith.  Dr..  26.  211.  573 

Goldsnuth's  epitaph,  550 

Golcwnin.  Captain.  42  ■. 

Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  ',^0 

Good  for  evil,  20 

Good  fortune,  how  to  prrze.  3 

Gordon,  second  Duke  or.  23 

Gordon,  Lord  G..  defence  of,  126 

Gormanston,  Lord,  70 

Gothic  ignorance,  572 

Governess,  the  poor.  207 

Governor,  faithful,  5',^ 

Gracchi,  the,  198 

Graces  of  speech,  13^ 

Graham,  Sir  RicharL*.  C59 

Graner,  the  painter,  376 

Granicus,  pass«^e  of  the,  248 

Gratitude,  heroic,  641 

Ciratitude,  imperial,  459 

Gratitude,  trial  of,  432 

Grattan,  Mr.,  191 

Gravitation,  514 

Gray,  the  poet,  549 

Greek  fire,  510 

Greenlanders  in  Denmark;  152 

Gregorian  calendar,  the,  500 

Gregory,  James,  517 

Grenadier  company,  597 

Grenadier,  first,  of  the  French 
array.  619 

Grenadier,  French,  38 

Gr:;nviUe  administration,  the,  309 

GrenviUe,  Sir  Richard,  592 
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Criffieve,  the  Dutch  p.iintcr,  ;^7t 

Grirtith,  cccentvic  heroism  of,  639 

Grotius,  210,  394 

Grub  street,  571 

Guest,  ungra'.etul,  33 

Guise,  Due  de,  21 

Gunpowder,  invcntioit  oi",  493 

Gustavus  \asa.  214 
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Obedience,  considerate,  68 

Obedience  of  orders,  277 

Occupations,  royal,  154 

Offending-  a  king,  394 

Oil  painting,  invention  of.  346 

Oil  painting,  oldest  extant,  346 

Oldfield,  Mrs.,  132 

Oliver  Cromwell,  57,  200 

Olmutz,  prisoners  ;it,  419 

Olympian  Jupiter,  the,  342 

Omar,  the  Caliph,  10 

Omen,  fortunate,  654 

Omission,  singular,  556 

Opie,  the  painter,  212.  385 

Opinions  of  poetry,  541 

Orange,  Prince  of,  19 

Orange  woman,  Irisli,  26 

Orations,  funeral.  100 

Orator  and  tyrant,  130 

Orator  of  the  human  race,  131 

Orators,  Athenian,  139 

Oratory,  naval,  113 

Oratory,  symbolical,  138 

Origin    and  progress   of  writing, 

537 
Origin  of  the  Percys,  262 
Origin  of  the  slave  trade,  22 
Orlandu  Furioso,  562 
Orleans,  Regent  Duke  of,  ir 
Orleans,  siege  of,   by  the  Huns, 

363 

Ormond,  Iiarl  of,  27 
Orrery,  the.  514 
Orrery.  I.ora.  543 
<)stiackb..y.  233 
Ostracism.  4i> 
Otway';,  orplian,  38 
Ovid,  exile  uf,  443 


p  ADI LLA.  Don  John  de,  602 
■^     Paez,  General,  626 
Page,  the.  209 
Painter's  last  hours,  3"^ 
P.tinters.  father  of  modern,  346 


Paintiiu  It-.-iU  m.Kk-ls.  360 

]\iimnu  'r^ni  naUir.-.  343 

IViiiitiiiL;  in  ancient  Ruuic,  345 

P.iinii^ig  on  glass.  353 

Painting  tlic  dead,  362 

I'a.cy,  Dr..  and  his  'Moral  Pliilo- 

so-Jiy,'552 
Palliser,    bir  Hu^h,    his    rjvcnge 

against  the  Scots.  175 
Pamphlets,  the  King's."  307 
Pampluna,  seizure  of.  653 
Pangs  of  renienibrancc,  436 
Paoli.  C.eneral,  172.479 
P.ipcr.  history  of,  539 
I'ar.icluitc.  the,  su 
Paradise  Lost.  555 
Parchment,  538 
Parent. il  affection,  679 
Parental  sovereign,  75 
Parpjinoies,  the,  183 
Fans,  capture  of,  244 
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Paris,  keys  of,  158 

Parisian  youth,  628 

Park,  Mungo,  17,  288 

Park,  Mungo,  amongthe Moors, 426 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  629 

Parker's  burning  lens,  489 

Parliament  of  1794,  128 

Parliament  of  Paris.  119 

Parliamentary  courtier  of  1626, 118 

Parliamentary  literature,  129 

Partizans,  Indian,  663 

Pascal,  ingenuity  of.  214.  512 

Passage  of  the  Granicus,  248 

Passage  of  the  Somine,  249 

Pastor,  charitable,  86 

Pastor,  faithful,  160 

Patience.  554 

Patrick,  Henry,  108,  175 

Patriot  fathers.  172 

Patriot  mothers,  588 

Patriot,  veteran,  152 

Patriotic  benevolence.  96 

Patriotic  brothers,  the,  179 

Patriotic  fund,  194 

Patriotism,  357,  666 

Patron,  generous,  378 

Patron,  independent,  165 

Patronage,  generous,  569 

Patronage,  monopoly  of,  352 

Paul  and  V^irgin'a,*55i 

Paul,  the  tiger  liunter.  273 

Pavy,  Sal.,  the  actor  of  old  men. 

Pay,  military,  637 

Pearl  fishing,  275 

Peasant,  magnanimous,  616 

Pedaretus.  the  Spartan,  150 

Pedometer,  the.  494 

Pelisson  in  contmement,  395 

Pellaron  youth,  205 

Penn,  William,  ivory  bust  of,  517 

Pennysylvania,  criminal  laws  of,  17 

Pensioned  widows.  321 

I'ercys,  origin  of  the,  262 

Percys,  tlic.  64 

Perfection,  study  in,  583 

Perfumery  taxes,  142 

Pericles,  90,  148 

Pcrrault  and  Boilean,  570 

Perseverance,  354 

Persia,  slavery  in,  435 

Persians,  the,  131 

Perspective,  father  of,  3S6 

Peruquiers'  petition,  310 

Peter  the  Great  and  his  ungovern- 
able tronps,  3 

Peter  the  L/reat,  exclamation  of.  15 

Peter  the  Great,  his  experiment  as 
a  dentist,  522 

Peter  the  hermit,  lor 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  137 

Petition  of  ladies  of  St.  Albans, 

Petition  of  the  horse,  7 

Phidias,  the  sculptor,  342 

}'liil  Liii.  the  ivv'j  hrollicrs,  170 

PhiliiKhropy.  early.  23.^ 

Philip  and   the  Athenian  orators, 

Philip.  Duke  of  Wharton,  io3 
Philip  of  Maccdon  ^17,  586 
Philip  U.  of  Spain.  379 

Phillip's  .ind  Adchson,  575 
Piiilos<);jher  o.itdonc,  229 
Philosopher's  stone.  498 
Pnilosophers,  ancient.  4S8 
Philosophy  of  punishments,  i 
Phocion  the  Athenian,  148 
Physicians,  Chinese,  323 
Physicians,  literary,  547 
Physiognomy,  109 
Pichegru,  General,  668 
Piety  of  George  III,,  340 
Piety  respected,  6?q 
Pike,  use  of  the.  ();7 
Pilgrimage,  scientitic,  521 
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Pilgrims,  American,  4^ 

Pilot,  French,  620 

Pilpay,  fables  of,  566 

Pindar.  Peter,  327,  551 

Pindarries.  the,  653 

Piper.  Francis  le,  his  impulse  for 

drawing,  372 
Pirate,  Scotch.  617 
Pirate's  defence,  130 
Pisistratus,  52 
Pitched  battle.  393 
Pitt.  Mr.,  67,  174 
Mtt,  Mr.,  and  Slieridan,  117 
Pitt.  Mr.,  overture  to,  308 
Pitt.  Mr.  (Earl  of  Chatham),  resig- 

naLion  of,  in  1761,  306 
Plagiarist,  honest.  570 
Pbgue  at  Malta,  16 
Planet  Mercury,  the,  527 
Plato,  eloquence  of,  99 
Platoff^s  son.  6.i8 
Pleader,  eloquent.  564 
Pleading,  Venetian,  136 
Pliny  the  younger,  51 
Pocahontas,  Princess,  430 
Pocket-money,  48 
Poet  laureate,  563 
Poetical  flattery,  548 
Poetry  and  painting,  372 
Poetry,  opinions  of,  541 
Poictiers,  battle  of.  15 
Polite  pillaging.  663 
Politeness,  rustic,  241 
Political  friendships,  132 
Political  s.'Atire.  527 
Polly  Baker,  storv  of,  546 
Polytechnic  schools,  pupils  of,  244 
Poinpey,  statue  of.  374 
Pomponius,  kniglit  of  Rome,  596 
Poor  man's  mite,  20 
Pope  Urban  II..  loi 
Pope's  early  years,  231 
Porter,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  82 
Porteus,  Hishop,  in 
Portland  vase,  the,  354 
Portrait  of  Haydn,  365 
Portrait  painting.  3S7 
Portsmouth,  naval  review  at,  317 
Portugal,  l-rench  in.  666 
Portuguese  champion,  273 
Portuguese  family,  68 
Possibility  of  a  vacuum,  499 
Postel,  the  French  writer,  poverty 

Poussin,  the  painter,  358 
Poverty,  disinterested,  52 
Power  of  elocution,  132 
Praxiteles,  the  sculptor,  345 
Preachers,  facetious,  139,  140 
Preachers,  juvenile,  243 
Prelate,  fighting,  636 
Presence  of  mind.  202.  655 
Present,  valuable.  3?o 
Preservation,  extraordinary,  6:7 
Press,  freedom  of  the,  173 
Pretender,  the.  315 
Pretender,  escape  of  the,  2C5 
Pretentler,  peregrinations  of  the, 

474 
Priest,  intrepid,  150 
Priestley.  Dr..  523 
Prince  Hlucher,  34 

prise,  283 
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of  Wales,  title  of,  305 
Prince  Regent,  the,  in  1800,  6 
Princess,  captive,  60 
Printing,  435-  539 
Prisoner  for  sixty-one  years,  413; 
I*risoiiers  at  Ohnutz,  419 
Prisoners  in  Spain,  llritish.  67 
Prisoners,  female,  reformed,  43,  Sj 
Prisoners,  relieving,  92 
Prisoners  set  tree,  32 
Privateering,  73 
Prize  of  immortality,  496 
•  Pro  aris  et  focis,'  65-^ 
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Prodigy,  Hungaiian,  207 

Progeny,  royal,  294 

Projector,  impudent,  56^ 

Prolixity  made  penal,  100 

Promotion,  323 

Pro:n.t  reply,  144 

Prophesying,  145 

Proscribed  taniily,  40S 

*  Provincial  Letters,"  tlic,  537 

Prowess,  individual.  597 

Prussia,  King  of,  322 

Prynnc's  speech  on  tlie  ^caiTo'.J, 

221 
Ptolemy's  mirror,  492 
Public  criers  of  Greece,  99 
Public  libraries,  567 
Public  peace,   protection  of  the. 

307 
Pulpit  flattery,  299 
Puli^it  flattery  reproved,  119 
Pnltcney,  Earl  of  Bath,  122 
Punishments,  aboUtion  of  capital, 

17 
Punishments,  philosophy  of,  i 
Pupil  of  Zeno,  198 
Purcell,  Sir  John,  622 
Purity  of  election,  301 
Pursuits,  literarj',  319 
Putnam,  General,  180,  264 
Pythagoras,  his  predictions,  490 


QUACK  in  science,  526 
Quaker,  fighting,  610 
Qu:iker,  preaching,  iii 
Quakers  of  Worcester,  329 
Quakers,  the.  174 
Quarrel  between  Flood  and  Grat- 

tan.  123 
Quebec,  heroes  of,  603 
Queen  Anne's  bed,  306 
Queen  Caroline,  22 
Queen  Henrietta,  455 
Queen  Charlotte's  influence  on  the 

female  character  of  Uritain,  326 
Queensbury,  Duchess  of,  75 
Quill,  history  of  a,  572 
Quin,  the  comedian,  65,  12S 


RACE  for  a  crown,  251 
Racine,  the  poet.  552 
RalTaers  gift  to  Francis  1.,  350 
Ragged  regiment:,  a,  613 
Raleigh,  Sir  M'aher.  262,  416 
Rambler,  the.  569 
Rameau.  the  musician,  507 
Ranee,  Abbe  de,  201 
Ransom,  the,  8 

Rasp  house  of  Amsterdam,  431 
Rat  in  the  statue,  168 
P.atcliff,  fire  at,  in  1794,  20 
Recapture,  153 
Recaptures,  270 
Receipt  of  heads,  641 
Recognition,  fatal,  672 
Recognition,  singular,  74 
Reconciliation,  noble,  152 
Recovery  of  the  executed,  519 
Recreations,  draniaiic.  295 
Redemption  of   British   subjects, 

Redemption  of  captives.  27 
Redemption  of  slaves,  437 
Refinement  in  ferocity.  651 
Refugees,  French,  475 
Regicide  generals,  447 
Rei^n  ol  terror,  40 
■^Reuc,  a.  673 
Religion,  genuine.  52 
Rembrandt,  affluence  of.  358 
Remembrance,  pangs  of,  436 
Remonstrating,  184 
Remuneration,  literary,  558 
Renegade  slave,  94 


Rennell,  Major,  261 
Reporters,  107 
Reproof,  magnanimous,  7 
Reproof,  piquant,  548 
Republic,  the  smallest,  173 
Republican  father,  407 
Resentment,  j.ist,  667 
Resolution,  female,  233.  626 
Respect  tor  goodness,  93 
Respect  for  tombs,  64S 
Retahation,  noble,  273 
Retreat  from  Moscow,  677 
Retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  249 
Retribution,  11,  663 
Revenge,  generous,  663 
Revenge  on  invaders,  667 
Reverse  of  fortune.  641 
Review  at  Portsmouth,  naval,  317 
Revolters.  reclaimed,  156 
Reward  of  industry.  251 
Reward,  unexpected,  027 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.  31,  382 
Reynolds,  Sir  Richard,  80 
Rhodes,  restoration  of,  66 
Rhodes,  serpent  of,  272 
Ribaumont,  Eustachc  de,  589 
Ribera,  the  Spanish  painter,  362 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  death  of, 

589 
Richard  II.,  a  prisoner,  403 
Richard  III.,  heroism  of.  600 
Richmond  Park,  footway  in,  177 
Rights  of  hospitality,  8 
Rigours  of  chmate,  645 
Riley  the  artist,  370 
Rio  Janeiro,  water-carriers  of,  409 
Riots  of  1780,  322 
Riou,  Capt.,  death  of,  666 
Rising  from  the  ranks,  632 
Rival  magnanimity,  649 
Rival  orators,  the,  iii 
Rival  f  ubUshers,  546 
Rivals  in  art,  369 
Robert  Bruce,  heart  of,  597 
Robert  of  France,  King,  47 
Robertson,  Dr..  307 
Robinson  Crusoe,  544 
Rochelle,  Mayor  of,  618 
Rochester,  Earl  of,  142 
Rodney,  Admiral,  178 
Rodrigo,  Ciudad,  capture  of,  269 
Roland,  Madame,  417 
Roman  captives,  596 
Roman  senator,  153 
Roman  slave.  406 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  140 
Rood  of  Grace  at  Boxley,  506 
Rooke,  Sir  George,  156 
Roscius,  young,  223 
Roubiliac,  honesty  of,  375 
Rouelle,  M.,  the  Frencli  chemist, 

522 
Round-robin,  literarj',  550 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  316 
Royal  Academy,  the.  314 
Royal  children,  the,  321 
Royal  commissioner,  103 
Royal  criticism,  361 
Royal  exile,  22 
Royal  family  of  Britain,  232 
Royal  favour,  137 
Royal  occupations,  154 
Royal  Society,  the,  515 
Royalists,  gallant,  boo 
Rozee,  M'selle,  the  painter,  389 
Rubens,  the  pailiter,  358 
Rumford,  Count,  92 
Running  for  life.  274 
Rupert,  Prince,  inventor  of  mezzo- 

tinto,  512 
Russell,  Lord  William.  163 
Russia,  Emperor  of,  153 
Russia,  invasion  of,  676 
Russian  discipline,  619 
Russian  ofhcer,  46 
Russian  serfs,  46 
P>.ussians  crossing  the  Alps,  6x4 


Russians,  the,  177 
Rustat  benefactions,  the.  65 
Rustic  politeness,  241 
Rustic  simplicity,  310 
Rysbrack,  the  sculptor,  375 


CACKVILLE.  Lord  George,  39 

^     Sacrifice  filial,  19S 

Safety  lamp,  536 

Sagacity  of  a  negro  b'-y,  \y) 

Sagacity,  scicntil.c,  i._j. 

Sailor  boy,  202 

Sailor's  last  regret,  603 

Sailor's  wife,  604 

Sal.  Pavy,  the  actor  of  old  men, 

223 
SaUsbury  cathedral,  gift  to,  326 
Samuel,  the  Caloycr.  669 
San  Marino,  republic  of,  173 
Sanctuaries  of  the  dead,  respect 

of,  648 
Sanders,    Robert,    the    hackney 

writer,  581 
Sandwich,  Earl  of,  595 
Sanford,  Joseph,  576 
Sanguine  author,  547 
Sans-culotte,  a  good,  433 
Sappho,  the  Scotch,  2it> 
Saragossa,  Augustina,  612 
Saragossa,  siege  of,  652 
Sardis,  capture  of,  250 
Sark,  isle  of,  captured,  249 
Sass,  father,  612 

Saturday  evening,  how  to  spend,  3i 
Saunders.  Sir  Edmund,  226 
Saunderson,  Dr.,  the  blind  mathe- 
matician, 517 
Saurin,  the  eloquent  preacher,  102 
Savage,  the  poet,  in  prison,  425 
Saville,  Sir  George,  85 
Savoie,  Magdeleine  de,  121 
Saxe,  Marshal,  35,  661 
Saxony,  bastile  of,  395 
Sca^vola,  Q.,  5S7 
Scandinavian  slavery,  42 
Scarce  book.  557 
Scarcity  in  i£oo,  333 
Scenic  memory,  386 
Schalken,  Godfrey.  373 
Schenck,  surprise  of,  zio 
Schiller,  241.  565 
Schiller's  Robbers,  20S 
•Schlage.'the,  672 
Schoinberg,  the  gallant.  602 
School,  the  old,  365 
School  friendship,  231 
Schoolboys  in  danger,  623 
Schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  493 
Schulenibourg,  Count,  613 
Schwartzenburg,  Prince,  letter  of, 

555      ■ 
Schwenn.  Marshal,  609 
Scientific  sagacity,  221 
Scissors,  artist,  387 
Scotch  adventurers,  265,  558 
Scotch  grand  vizier,  265 
Scott's,   General,  mode  of  giving 

relief,  57 
Scottish  loyalty  in  the  American 

war,  193 
Scranny.  old,  the  warrior,  421 
Scriptures,  ignorance  of,  540 
Sculptor,  female,  357 
Sculpture,  invention  of.  494 
Seafight,  desperate,  606,-008 
Scat  of  the  soul,  506 
Secret  well  kept,  203 
Secret  writing,  503 
Seeing  the  king.  328 
Self-devoted  cities,  596 
Self-devotion,  10,  158.  639 
Self-punishment.  Danish.  159 
Self-taught  mechanist,  213 
Selwyn,  George,  330 
Senator,  Roman,  153 
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Seneca  Indians,  47 

Senefelder,  inventor  of  litlio^rapliy, 

383 
SeiuincI,  faithful,  326 
Serfs.  Russian,  46 
Ser:.,'"cant  proraotod,  311 
.Seriii;,^.ipatam,  siege  of,  287 
Serpent  of  Rliodes,  272 
Servilia,  her  patlietic  appeal,  391 
Severity  of  discipiiae.  646 
Seward,  liarl  of  Nortlu'.tiiberland, 

589 
Sewell,  Sir  Thom?-s,  ic3 
Sliadwell,  the  poet-laureate,  5:0 
Shaftesbury,  Karl  of,  io;j, 
Shakespeare  forgery,  tlie,  206 
Shakespeare's  commentators,  538 
Sham  princess,  the.  3x5 
Sharp,  Granville,  32 
Sharpe,  Archbishop,  64 
Shaw,  Dr.,  his  discourse,  120 
Shenstone  and  the  robbtr,  23 
Shere  Afgun,  246 
Sheridan,  Mr,,  123,  2x2 
Sherlock  and  Hoadly,  556 
Sherwin,  the  engraver,  364 
Shot,  a  last,  674 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloudesiy,  554 
Shuter,  the  comedian,  258 
Sidney,  5ir  Philip,  19 
Siege  of  Acre  by  Crusaders,  635 
Siege  of  Aleppo,  253 
Siege  of  Cadiz,  62.t 
Siege  of  Cajeta,  i 
Siege  of  Calais,  14 
Siege  of  Copenhagen,  t6i 
Siege  of  Gibraltar,  282:  643 
Siege  of  Haerlem,  2S4 
Siege  of  Lisle,  662 
Siege  of  Orleans,  166 
Siege  of  Saragossa,  652 
Siege  of  Seringapatam,  2S7 
Sight  preservers,  491 
Sigismund,  Emperor,  619 
Sign-painters,  381 
Silence,  eloquence  of,  137 
Silesian  girl,  161 
Simon,  Abraham,  389 
Sincerity,  158 
Sinclair,    George,    the     scientilic 

Scotchman,  517 
Singing  Greek,  558 
Single  sermon  writers,  547' 
Single-speech  Hamilton,  116 
Singular  committal,  1-56 
Singular  omission,  536 
Singular  recognition.  74 
Sir  Kogoi  De  Coverley,  574 
Sistine  chapel,  the,  349 
Sixty-one  years,  prisoner  for,  413 
Skeleton  of  the  wreck.  30 
Sketching  adventures,  374 
Slave  of  Velasquez,  352 
Sl.ive  trade,  origin  of  the,  :.2 
Slave  trade,  the,  143 
:-do,u  of,  33 
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ry  111  the  United  States.  420 
Sk-cp'.Ts  reproved,  140 
Smith,  Capt.  John.  41.3 
Smith,  Ur.  Hugh.  24 
Smith,  Mrs.  Spencer,  escape  of,  4:2 
Siuilh.  Sir  Sidney.  42J 
Smoliet  .and  the  beggar.  78 
Smollet's,  •Hugh  Strai),'  568 
Sobieski,  ii.urintism  r,(.  157 
Society,  tlu:  Royal,  51- 
Socivizca,  the  Greek  rubber,  402 
Solace  of  reading,  396 
Soldier.  Irish,  382 
Soulier,  no  executioner,  15 
Soldier's  appeal.  137 
Something  b  n    r  111,1:1  |  ou'Cr,  157 
Soineth.iij,  v  1     , 

Somine.  [■  '  1  '  ,19 

Son's  di-,;.;  -  M  .■  r.  1     'II  <  d,  '..20 

'  Sorcerers,'  the,  yj'j 


Sortes  Virgilianffi,  545 
.Southwell,  execution  of.  547 
Souza,  Maria  de,  and  her  sons,  213 
Soverei.gn,  parental,  75 
Spagnoleto,  the  Spanish  painter, 

352 
Spanish  Armada,  th-?.  3 
Spanish  captures  in  Algiers,  4:6 
Speaking  scrolls  of  old,  362 
.Specific  gravity,  488 
Speckbacker,  the  Tyrolese.  248 
Spectacles,  first  known,  495 
Speech,  freedom  of,  139 
Speeches,  long,  100 
Speeches  of  Queen  niijrabe'.'n.  104, 

105 
Spencer,  Earl,  64 
Spencer,  Jarvis,  38r 
Spencer,  Sir  Joiin,  i65 
Spenser  and  Camoens,  5.J3 
Spragge,  Admiral,  66j 
Spy,  iiigenious,  658 
Squire,  Bishop,  72 
St.  Albans,  ladies  of.  303 
St.  Belmont,  Countess  de,  592 
St.  Bernard,  monks  ut',  63 
St.  Lisieux,  Bishop  of,  2;? 
St.  Louis,  22,  393 
St.  Magnus,  church  of.  ^'^o 
St.  Nectaire   Magdalene  i!e,  232 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  373 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome,  495 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Rome,  columns 

of.  373 
St.  Pierre,  Eustace,  159 
St.  Sebastian,  .siege  of,  277 
St.   ^  Sebastian     and    IVanpluna, 

seizure  of,  653 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  76 
•Stackeiberg.  Baron  von,  3 
Stael,  Madame  de,  219 
Stagyrite,  the,  49t 
Stair,   Earl  of,   his  difilculties    in 

money  matters,  153 
Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  437 
States-General  of  HolLind,  151 
Statue  of  Charles  1.,  365 
Statue  of  Pompey,  374 
Staunton,  v^eorge,  225 
Steamboat,  the,  533 
Steam-engine,    invention    of  the, 
.    324  534 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  and  Savage, 

the  poet,  562 
Stephen,   King,   at   the  battle  of 

Lincoln,  588 
Stereotype  printing,  533 
Stewards,  faithful,' 18 
Strafford,   Earl,  impeachment  of, 

120 
Strahan,  the  heroic  sailor,  230 
Strange  fancies,  513 
Stratagem  defeated,  G61 
Stratagem.  Suliot.  670 
Stuaits,  last  of  the,  479 
Study  in  perfection,  5S3 
Submarine  navigation,  520 
Subscriptions  0^1745,  108 
Suitor,  gallant,  593 
Suhots.'the,  180,  669 
Sunday  schools,  335 
Sunderland,  Earl  ot",  435 
Suppression   of  the  monasteries, 

Surprise  g.allantly  met,  6:3 
Suwaroff,  General,    crossing    the 

Alps,  614 
Suwaroff,  laconic  letter  cf,  631 
Suwaroff  quelling  a  mutiny,  049 
Swarts,  the  German  painter,  355 
Swearing  nobly  reproved.  233 
Swedish  magistrate,  166 
Swift,  Dean,  his  benevolence,  13 
Swiss  heroes,  603 
Sword,  a  short,  made  long,  657 
Sydney,  Sir  I'hilip,  eoj 
Sylla,  L.,  speech  of,  131 


Symbolical  oratory,  13S 
Sympathy,  African,  06 
Sympathj',  fatal,  429 


'T'ABLE-BOOKS  of  wood.  538 

■*■      Taking  observationi;,  624 

Talent,  natural,  364 

Talmont,  Prince  of,  620 

Tamerlane  the  Great,  392 

Tar,  British,  36,  594 

Tar,  generous,  22 

Tasso  as  a  bey,  210 

Tasso  in  prison,  407 

Taylor,  Bishop  of  Down,  ro? 

Taylor,  Michael  Angc:.j,  niodert 
declaration  of,  127 

Teaching  a  cow,  22? 

Tecumseh,  the  IndLin  v.arricr,  .t^S 

Telegraph,  the,  527 

Telescope,  the,  496 

Telescopes,  reflecting,  517 

Temerity,  fortunate,  ox; 

Temperance,  543 

Tencriffe,  attack  on,  6O3 

Ternick  of  Antwerp,  tlie,  84 

Thanksgiving,  public,  33J 

Thebes,  deliverance  of,  440 

Themistocles,  12S,  198,  440 

Theodore,  Kingof  Corsica,  42;,  .;C'J 

Thernioiiieter,  the,  513 

Therinr>|jylre,  heroes  of,  585 

Thornhill,  Sir  James,  372 

Thorvaldsen,  the  Danish  sculpler, 
35s 

Thread  of  discourse,  the,  129 

Three-fingered  Jack.  621 

Throckmorton,  Sir  Nicholas.  io6 

Thucydides,  the  lii^toriaii,  205 

Thurlow,  I,ord,  135,  cxS 

Tiger  in  his  den,  200 

Tillock,  Mr.,  discoverer  of  stereo- 
type printing,  333 

Tiilotson,  .-Vrchbibhop,  34,  110,544 

Time  and  eternity,  142 

Tinker,  Captain,  challenge  of,  OC2 

Tintoret,  371,  388 

Tithe  reckoning,  63 

Titian's  favours  from  Charles  V., 

Tilr^es,  3S3 
Tongues,  gift  of,  141 
Tonson.  old  Jacob,  344 
Torricelli's  scientific  experiment";, 

512 
Torrigiano.  the  unfortunate,  332 
I'ortiire,  abolished,  46 
Tonrnay,  lialtle  of,  668 
Trafalgar,  battle  of.  (w4 
'Iransfusion  of  the  blood,  315 
Transit  of  Venus,  315 
Translating,  530 
Treachery,  victims  of,  13 
Trevisan,  Bernard,  49S 
Trembewla,  siege  of,  61S 
Trial  of  conjugal  affection,  37? 
Trilling  excejnion,  a,  2.)i 
Trisiian  d'Acunha.  King  of,  2C^ 
Triiunph  of  huinain'.v.  437 
Triumph  of  Metulhis,  2 
Tropical  clim.ate,  rigours  of,  645 
True  nobility,  552 
Trumpeter,  Erench,  284 
Truth,  two  sorts  of,  301 
Tude,  Masers  de  la,  4:4 
Turban.«,  origin  of,  635 
"Turenne,   Marshal,    ciiallciige  of, 

109 
Turenne,  Marshal,  death  of.  &>5 
Tureiinc,  Marshal,  generosity  of, 

65a 
Turkish  boy,  225 
Turkish  fleet  destroyed,  CCj 
Turkish  illustration,  378 
Turkish  prisoners,  654 
Twin-brothers.  2.^; 
ryburii  tree,  ,j 
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Tyclio  Erahc,  the  astrononier,  495 
Typhoon,  an  army  in.  651 
Tyrant,  paintinff  a,  3S8 
Tyrol,  defence  of  the.  On 
Tyrolese  irirl.  80 
Tyrolese  stratagem,  UJi 
Tzavella,  Captain.  iSo 
Tzavella   Fo:o,  the   Suliot  chief, 
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7NGRATEPUL  jruest,  33 

United  St.-ites, "slavery  in,  420 


■yACUUM,  possibility  of  a,  459 

Valet,  jj^enerons.  67 
Valliubert.  General,  615 
Valuing  tiine.  362 
VandeveMe,  \V'..  the  pa:n*cr.  371 
Vandyck's  invitation  to  Eu^l^ud, 

3SS 
A  andyck's  Charles  I.,  3C3 
\'aiie.  Sir  Henry,  157 
Vanity.  571 

\  anloo.  the  painter,  370 
Van  Tronip,  the    Dutch  admiral, 

659,  660 
Varelst,  the  flower  painter,  359 
Vasa.  Gustaviis,  214,  280 
Vaucanson.  M.,  genius  of,  5:3 
"^'ega,  Lo]5es  de.  205 
Veientes,  incursions  of  tlic.  536 
Velasquez,  the  slave  of,  35^ 
\'eiietian  ple:tdin^,  136 
A'entjeance,  En;^iish.  642 
'^''entriloquial  gallantry.  271 
Vernacular  writing,  495 
V'errio.  the  painter.  359 
^'espasian.  Titus,  humanity  of,  2 
^'eteran  corps.  273 
Veteran  highlander,  291 
Veteran  patriot,  152 
Veteran  practice.  333 
Victim  of  etiquette.  3-^5 
Victim  of  generous  daring,  629 
^'ictim,  youthful,  394 
Victims  of  treachery,  r3  I 

Victor,  barbarous.  42S 
Villars,  .Marshal.  619 
Villiers.  Lord  Francis,  233 
Vinci.  Leonardo  da.  347 
Virgil,  merits  of,  556 
\'isconti.  General,  the  Imperialist, 

618 
^'ision,  strength  of,  643 
Voltaire  and  Cliesterfiei<i.  '\~t 
Voltaire,  his  benevolent  actions,  73 
Voluntary  confinement,  437 
^^oluntcers.  fe"iaic,  627 
Vroom  Conielius,  357 


W^GES  like  a  king's,  ir^i 
''     Wales,  Frederick  Prir.uc  of, 

41 
Wales,  George,  Prince  of,  27 
Wales,  Princess  Dowager  o.,  316 
Wales,  title  of  Prince  of.  303 
Wallace,  Lady,  actmg  as  ieatincl, 

42 1 
Wallace,  Sir  Tames,  610 
Wallace,  William,  189 
Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Sj 
Wanderer,  Cornish,  253 
War-cries,  636 
War  elephants,  647 
War  foundling,  68 
War,  havoc  of,  365 
^^'ar  horses,  649 
War  of  16S8,  origin  of,  6fio 
War,  the.  306 
W.nrburton,  Bishop,  314 
Warfare,  generous.  82 
Waring.  Edward.  537 
Warwick,  Countess  of,  73 
Warwick,  Earl,  humane  letter  of,  9 
\\"arwick,  the  king-nuiker,  599 
Washington,  General.  191 
Washington,  escape  of.  652 
Water-carriers  of  Kio  Janeiro,  409 
Waterloo,  battle  of.  63d 
Waterloo,  burj-ing  the  dead   at, 

653 
Waterloo,  traits  of.  632,  633 
Watson.  Bishop,  33J 
Watts,  Dr.,  238 
Way  to  lose  an  empire.  2 
Way  to  promotion,  1^3 
Waynflete,  Bisliop  ot  V.'inchester, 

540 
u  eapons,  military,  657 
Weather  maimikin.  5:-{ 
Weenuc,  the   old   Dutch  painter, 

3/3 
'\\'eeping  at  a  play.  23 
^\'eimar,  Grand  Duchess  of.  174 
Weimar,    Society   of  Friends    in 

need.  36 
Weir.  Serjeant,  673 
Welch  charity  schools,  309 
Wellington.  Duke  of.  631.  6^0 
Wesley.  John,  charity  of.  20 
West,  Mr..  President  of  the  Roj'al 

Acaderav.  315.  367 
Wharton,  Philip,  Duke  of,  io3 
Wheel  of  fortune,  32 
White.  Henry  Kirke,  237 
Whitfield.   Mr.,  his  extraordinary 

etfects  in  pre<aching,  130 
Willow  and  bishop,  5 
Widow  and  family  fortunate,  67 
Widows,  pensioned.  321 
Wilberforce,  William,  49 


Wilkes,  Mr..  317.  573 

William,  King,  and  St.  Iivrcmond, 

5-»9 
William  III.,  heroism  of.  6or 
Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  363 
Wilson,  Dr.,  benevolence  oi',  52 
Wilson,  the  English  Claude,  3^3 
Windh.am.   Mr.,  his  speeches  no 

reported,  118 
Wirteniberg.  Duke  of.  137 
Wishart.  the  Scotch  reformer,  44 
Wit  by  the  wayside,  215 
Vyiadimir  the  Great,  52 
AVolf,  destruction  of  a,  264 
Wohe,  General,  290.  ^3 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  rise  of,  270 
V/oinan  always  humane.  43 
V.'ood  engraving,  356 
M^ooden  artillery,  650 
Worcester,  Marquess  of,  314 
^\^lrcestcr.  royal  visit  to,  328 
Words,  663 
AV'orth  of  a  denier,  25 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  ^72 
Writing  history,  342 
AVriting,  origin  and  i)rogr-.^5S  of. 

Writing,  secret,  503 


■VERXES.  3S5 
■'^    Ximenes,  Cardinal,  22 
Ximenes,  El  mudo,  the  deaf  and 
dumb  painter,  353 


YEARS  of  studv,  353 
*     Yeo,  Sir  Jaines,  2ia 

Yeoman.  English.  600 

York,   Duchess  of,  and   her  ser- 
vants. 337 

York.   Duke  of,  and  the  sohiiers 
ivife,  24 

York,  Duke  of,  duel  of.  331 

Young,  the  self-taught  mechr.nist, 
213 

Youtliful  victim,  394 


VENO.  ])upil  of,  lOS 

'^    Zenobia,  Queen  of  Pahr.ysa, 

3^1. 
Zeuxis  anti  Parrhasius,  3^2 
Zuccarelli  I'etained  as  asuspicious 

person,  379 
Zuccaro,  the  painter,  551 
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From  a  Correspondent :  "  The  continual  use  of  the  booh  saved  me  Four 
Pounds  in  1872." 

MY  MARKET    TABLE :  Showing  the  value  of  any  article 
per  poimd  and  ounce,  from  6d.  to  Is.  Gd.    Price  la.,  post  free  Is.  Id. 
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.COMrENDIUMS  OF  -ENGLISH  LITE!!:,ATURE. 

In  Four  Vols.,  Each  Volume  Complete  in  itself,  with  Index,  crown  8vo, 
price  5i'.  each,  cloth,  with  Steel  Illustrations. 

Half -Hours  with  the  Best  Authors. 

Remodelled  by  its  Original  Editor,  Charles  Knight,  with  Selections 

from  Authors  added  whose  works    have  placed  them  amongst  the 

"  Best  Authors  "  since  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition. 

•»♦  This  book  contains  320  Extracts  of  the  best  efforts  of  our  great  Standard 

Authors,  whether  they  be  Poets  or  Historians,  Essayists  or  Divines,  Travellers 

or  Philosophers,  arranged  so  as  to  form  half  an  hour's  reading  for  every  day  of 

the  year.     The  student  finds  a  taste  of  every  quality,  and  a  specimen  of  every 

style.     Should  he  grow  weary  of  one  author,  he  can  turn  to  another  ;  and  if 

inclined  to  be  critical,  he  can  weigh  the  merits  of  one  writer  against  those  of  his 

felli^vv.     It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  celebrities  assembled  withm  its  portals.     At 

a  glance  the  student  can  obtain  some  idea  of  the  subject.     Such  books  are  the 

iruejoztiidatwns  of  that  kiiovjledge  luhich  renders  men  celehrated  aiidfatnous. 

Ditto,  The  Library  Edition,  4  vols.,  Complete  Inde.v,  price  iis.  ; 
or  half  calf,  3Sr.       

In  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  price  iot.  cloth  ;  zas.  with  gilt  edges  ;  or  half 
calf  e.xtra,  lyj. 

THE    PEOPLE'S    EDITION    OF 

HALF-HOUES  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHOES. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  Charles  Knight. 
With  Sixteen  Steel  Portraits. 
In  this  Edition  the  Biogr.iphies  are  revised  to  1S66,  the  Pagination   of  the 
Volumes  completed,  and  the  Serial  Nature  of  the  Original  Work  entirely  done 
away  with  ;  it  now  forms  a  Handsome  Library  Book. 

In  One  Vol.  demy  3vo,  cloth,  55.  ;  with  gilt  edges,  6j.  ; 
or  half  calf  extra,  8.f.  (>d. 

Selected  and  Arranged  by  Charles  Knight. 
A  Companion  Volume  to  the  **  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  Atithors." 

Contains  the  Choicest  Historical  Extracts  from  upwards  of  Fifty  Standard 
Authors,  including  Burke,  P.ilgrave.  Guizot,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Thierry,  H. 
Taylor,  Rev.  James  White,  Charles  Knight,  G.  L.  Cralk,  Landor,  Hume,  Keats, 
Hallam,  .Southey,  Shakspeare,  Froissart,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hall,  Barante,  Lord 
Bacon,  Cavendish,  Bishop  Burnet,  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Wordsworth.  Lord 
Macaulay  ;  with  a  General  Index. 

The  articles  are  chiefly  selected  so  as  to  afford  a  succession  of  graphic  parts  of 
English  History,  chronologically  arranged,  from  the  consideration  that  the  por- 
tions of  history  upon  which  general  readers  delight  to  dwell  are  those  which  tell 
some  story  which  is  complete  in  itself,  or  furnish  some  illustration  which  has  a 
separate  as  well  as  a  general  interest, 
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